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CALENDAR FOR 1938. 
JULY. 
Sun...| 4! 3110117 
M. # | 4/11) 18 
Tu. + 5; 12) 19 
W. # | 61 131| 20 
Th. . # | 7) 14) 21 
F, 1\ 8| 15 | 22 
2\ 9\| 16 | 23 
AUGUST. 
Sun *%| 6) 13, 20| 27 % | San... *% | 7114) 21 
M. wa | 7114/21/28) */}M_ ..| 1{| 8 | 15) 22 
Tu. 1| 81|15|22| «| # i Tu ..{ 21 9| 16) 23 
‘Wy 2) 9|16| 23| #| # ) W. ..! 3) 10| 17 | 24 
it, 3|10|17| 24| % | Th. .. 4\ 11/1 18 | 25 
F, 4/11! 18|25| #* # || F. ..| 5 | 121 19 | 26 
S, 5|12|19|26| #| #S. ..1 6| 13 | 20 | 27 
2 MARCH. | SEPTEMBER. 
Sun...[ # | 6) 13/20) 27) % /Sun.-| # | 4) 11/18 
M. «| 7/14] 21} 28 % | M «| 5112) 19 
Tu. 1/ 8/15/22) 29| # Tu. x | 6/13 20 
W. 2' 9/16; 23; 30) * w...| #! 7/14) 21 
Th. 3|10|17| 24! 31! # | Th. . 1/ 8/|15/ 22 
F. 4/11/18! 25| #| #' F. 2| 9) 16| 23 
S. 5) 12'19;26| «| #/S. 3/10] 17 | 24 
APRIL. | OCTOBER. 
Sun. %{ 3110/17, 24] # | Sun.. 
M. «| 4/11/18) 25) 4#|M . 
Tu *% | 5|12)19| 26) # | Tu 
W. % | 6|13120| 27| #2); W. 
Th. «| 7114/21/28! # || Th 
F, 1/ 8; 15] 22/29! | F. 
S. 2! 9|16|23]30' x) S 
MAY. | NOVEMBER. 
Sun...[ 1) 8] 15] 22] 29] # | Sun...[ #/ 67 137 20 
M. 2/ 9/16) 23/) 30) #/| M. %| 7/14! 21 
Tu. 3/10/17) 24/31] # | Tu. 1; 8/ 15/ 22 
W. 4/11!'18/) 25!) a | a || W. 2! 9! 16) 23 
Th. 5/12/19] 26) % | # || Th. 3 | 10 | 17 | 24 
F, 6|13| 20) 27| #| # || F. 4{11| 18 | 25 
S. 7{| 14/21] 28| #| # |S. 5/12) 19 | 26 
JUNE. | DECEMBER. 
Sun. . 4 §(12119|26/ # | Sun. Ea 4/(11/ 18 
M. ../ #{ 6/13/20] 27) # || M. «| 5] 12] 19 
Tu. x | 7/14/21] 28! # |] Tu. wx! 6! 13/ 20 
Ww. 1/ 8/15/22); 29| « 'w...| */] 7] 14] 21 
a. 2/ 9/16) 23/ 30; # {| Th...) 1] &] 15) 22 
F, 3/10| 17/24) # * | F 2\ 9j 16/ 23 
4{11 #lel Ss 3 24 
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Phases of the Moon—JANUARY 31 Days. 


@ NcwwMoon . -. 2nd, Oh. 282m, A.M. | C Last Quarter | .. 28rd, 1h. 35°9m., P.) 
D First Quarter. .. Oth, 7h. 42°Om. P.M. 
© Full Moon .. . 16th, 11h, 23 3m. A.M. | @ New Moon . 31st, 7h. 4°9m. P.¥ 
















Sun’s 

- Day of Day of Indian Standard Time. Moon's D cc 

Day of the Wee Sunrise. | Sunset. | 276 | Moon. | Moon- |A8®® an 
Month. Year, (AM. P.M. oe Ret. Noon. x a 











H. M./ HOM./ BH. oy./ A. OM! Bm. om. | OD Ss 
Saturday.. 1 117 12/6 wlio 4] 688) oo! 293 03 
Sunday .. 2 2 |;7 12/6 18/0 42! 7 28] 6 50) o-5| 22 55 
Monday .. 8 8 (7 18; 6 18/0 48/ 8 6! 7 41| 1°51 22 5 
Tuesday .. 4 4/7 18) 6 14/0 48] 8 471 8 32 2°5 | 22 4' 
Wednesday 5 5 7 18/6 15/0 44! 9 25] 9 of] 3:5] of 
Thursday ais 6 6 }7 13/6 15/0 44/10 4/10 14{ 4°5{ 28 2% 
Friday .., 7 7 }7 14/6 16/0 45/10 42/11 5! 5:5] 92 oF: 
Saturday.. 8 8 |}7 14) 6 17/0 45;11 20/11 59] 65! 99 4 
Sunday .. 9 o\7 wile alo 4) 0 1\ C. 7.5) 22 1] 
Monday .. 10 10 |7 14/6 18/0 46] 0 45 0°35 8°5 | 22 
Tuesday .. 11 11 }7 14/6 18/0 46/ 1 33] 1 54! g-5] 01 54 
Wednesday 12 12 )7 15; 6 19/0 47] 2 27| 2 55] 108] a 44 
Thursday 13 18/7 15/6 20/0 47/ 3 26] 38 58] 11:5] 21 35 
Rriday .. 14 14/7 15; 6 21/0 47] 4 30! 5 12°5| 21 24 
Saturday... 15 16 |? 15/6 22/0 48} 5 36/ 6 2] 13-5] oF 14 
Sunday .. 16 16/7 15/6 22/0 48] 6 41/ 6 59| 14:51 8 
Monday . 17 17 |7 15; 6 28/0 48] 7 44] 7 52] 15:5] 2 51 
Tueaday .. 18 18 ;7 15/6 24/0 49] 8 44] 8 39] 16:5] 99 40 
Wednesday 19 19 }7 15/6 2/0 49) 9 41] 9 24] 17°51] a9 97 
Thursday 20 20 ;7 15/6 25/0 49/10 38/10 5] 185] 29 15 
Friday .. 21 21 )}7 15; 6 26/0 650/11 30/10 45] 19:5] 99 2 
Saturday.. 22 22 |7 15/6 27/0 60 sia 11 25; 20°5/ 19 48 
Sunday .. 23 23/7 +416) 6 27/0 560 0” 28 0's 21°5 | 19 385 
Monday .. 24 24]7 15/6 28/0 60] 1 15/ © 47] 22:5] 19 2 
Tuesday .. 26 25 |7 16/6 29/0 651! 2 ; 1 81] 23°5/ 19 6 
Wednesday 26 26 |7 15/6 29/0 51] 2 56 2 17) 24°5/ 18 51 
Thursday 27 27, 1/7 14/6 29/0 61/ 3 ae 3 5 | 25°65] 18 36 
Friday .. 28 2 77 14; 6 80/0 51/ 4 33; 8 55] 265] 48 21 
Saturday.. 29 20 |7 %14!6 80/0 52] 5 20 | 4 45] 27°51) 18 5 
Sunday .. 30 80; 7 14/6 81/0 52) 6 4] 5 36] 285/17 49 
Monday .. 31 Sl | 7 14/6 81/0 52; 6 46] 6 27] 29:5] 17 992 





Phases of the Moon-fEBRUARY 28 Days. 

















D First Quarter . .. 8th, 6h. 2.5m. a.m. CC Last Quarter -. 22nd, 9h. 54.1m, A.M. 
«© Full Moon. . 14th, 10h. 44.4m. P.w. 
Day of | Day of Indian Standard Time. Moon's - nee 
Day ob ae ee Mouth. Ven saa otis Noor goa ris Noon. Pere 
terete et So is oe ee eM kN Noon. 
H. M./H. M.| BH. Mi {[ H Mo] H. MM. D. Ss. 
A.M. P.M. ee 
Tuesday . 1 32 1/7 #=18/6 31/0 52] 7 26| 7 19] 0-7) 17 16 
Wednesday . 2 33 (7 18/6 s2/o0 58} 8 4] 8 11| 1°7| 16 59 
Thursday 3 34 17 18/6 S210 583/ 8 43] 9 2 se 16 41 
Friday .. 4 8 |7 12/6 38/0 58| 9 21] 9 55) 38°7; 16 24 
Saturday.. 5 36 |7 12/6 84/0 58/10 2/|40 50] 471 16 5 
Sunday - 6 87 17 12/6 34/0 58/10 44/12 47) 57, 15 48 
Monday . 7 33 (7 ul(6 35/0 58{1 80] .. 6-7 | 15 20 
Tuesday .. 8 so {7 ule sslo ss| 0 20| 0 45| 7°7| 18 10 
Wednesday 9 40 |7 10/6 86/0 68] 1 15] 1 46} 87] 14 51 
Thursday 10 41 |7 10/6 86/0 58{ 2 14) 2 47] O87] 14 382 
Friday .. 11 42 (7 10/6 37/0 68} 8 17] 8 47{ 10°7] 14 13 
Saturday.. 12 43 1/7 #916 87/0 58] 4 20] 4 44] 11°7| 13 58 
Sunday .. 13 44 (7 9/6 88/0 58] 5 23] 5 87| 12°7| 18 33 
Monday .. 14 45 7 8|6 388;'0 58; 6 25 6 26| 13°77; 18 12 
Tuesday . 15 46 |7 7/6 39/0 68] 7 24] 7 18] 14°7] 12 62 
Wednesday 16 47 |7 7/6 30/0 58] 8 21] 7 56] 15°7| 12 82 
Thursday 17 48 |7 6/6 40/0 58] 9 17| 8 387] 16°7| 12 11 
Friday .. 18 0 8 |7 +516 40/0 68/10 11] 9 19] 17°7] 11 50 
Saturday... 19 60 |7 5/6 40/0 68/11 5/10 O| 187] 11 2% 
Sunday .. 20 61 (7 4/6 41/0 58/11 57/10 42] 19°7] 11 7 
Monday . 21 62 1/7 4/6 41/0 68] .. | 11 26! 2077] 1) 46 
emis 2 | ss {7 sie atio 63| 0 48| 0 i2| 21-7] 10 24 
Wednesday 23 64 |7 2/6 «42/0 62| 1 39] O 59] 22:7}; 10 2 
Thursday : 24 55 1/7 21/6 42/0 62) 2 27] 1 47} 28°7;} 9 40 
Friday .. 25 566 |7 1/6 42/0 62) 8 14] 2 88] 247; 9 18 
Saturday. . 26 57 {7 1/6 48/0 651] 8 59} 8 28] 25°7) 8 66 
Sunday 27 58 1/7 O16 48/0 51] 4 42] 4 10] 26-7] 8 38 
Monday . ..| 28 59 1/6 50/6 48/0 61] 5 28| 5 11) 27°77; 8 11 
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} New Moon 


Fhases u1 we Muodeu.1AbUnu vl Uogs:. 


2nd, 1lih. 9 9m A.M. | @ Full Moon 


) First Quarter .. 9th, 2h 6 3m. pM, | © Last Quarter 


dav of the Week 
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16th, 10h. 45.1m. A ¥ 


24th, 6h. 36 Om aX 








Indian Standard Time. Moon's ak 

Sunset. | Een | Moon- Moon- |"7 See Pa ae 

PM PM rise set Noon_ 
M. #H m | H wees ae | D 8 , 
58 6 44 0 51' 6 2!| 6 8] 287) 7 48 
58 | 6 45 | 0 51; 6 41) 6 56 01; 7 2% 
57|6 45 0 51 7 21| 7 60! 11| 7 2 
56/6 15 | 0 51| 8 2 sis! 21| 6 389 
56 | 6 16 (0 51) 8 44] 9 42 31| 6 17 
5 6 46/0 50| 9 29° 10 41 41| 56 °3 
54 6 47/0 50| 10 1g | 11 40 | 6 20 
53 | 6 alo 560) 11 11 61; 5 7 

PM AM 

53/6 ac 60; 0 8! 0 41 71} 4 48 
52,6 48 0 49; 1 8 1 39 81) + 20 
51 | 6 13 | 0 49) 2 Meee 91) 3 56 
one me 49/ 3 10| 3 29} 101] 3 33 
49,6 48 0 49}; 4 11! 4 18) 111 s 6« 
49 | 6 40 | 0 49 5 " 5 4{ 121) 2 4 
48/6 49! 0 a 6 6 | 5 48| 131) 2 22 
47;6 49/0 48; 7 3 6 380; 141] 1 58 
4e'6 49/0 48! 7 57| 7 12] 1571) J 85 
wt ao/o 48\ 8 52, 7 53} 161) 1 21 
rr 50/0 47| 9 46; 8 35) 171] O 47 
43/6 60/0 47) 10 38) 9 19| 18'1/ 0 28 
42\/6 80\0 47| 11 ie eae ue 1 
41/6 50/0 46 10 52; 201] 0 24 
40/6 51/0 46 019 11 40} 21°1) O 47 
$9/6 51/0 46; 1 @¢ 0 30 221] 1 il 
39/6 61/0 45) 2 62) 2 20/ 281) 1 34 
3816 51/0 45| 2 85{ 2 10) 241) 1 8&7 
38/6 51/0 45) 3 17; 3 1) 251) 2 22 
3716 82/0 45| 8 57| 3 58) 261; 2 46 
36/6 62\0 44| 4 37| # 45| 27°71) 3 Q 
3516 5210 44| 5 16, 5 89; 2871) 8 32 
34/6 6210 44, 5 56] 6 S4/ 2971) 8 55 
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Phases of the Moon—APRIL 30 Days. 























@ New Moon. 1st, Oh, 21.9m, A.M. © Full Moon .. .. 14th, 11h, 50.8m. P.M. 
C Last Quarter.. -. 23rd, lh. 44,38m, A.M. 
p First Quarter. 7th, 8h. 39.9m. P.M. @ New Moon .. .. 30th, 10h. 57.6m. A.M. 
Day of | Day Pi ieginn Prange’. time. Moon’e Decline: 
Day of the Week: ‘wonth. | Year. | Suntise.| Sunset| oon, | Moon- | Moon- |WOon") at ttean 
ites P.M. Noon. 
d. M.| HOM. | A OM Bae si D, N , 
Friday 1 91 | 6 33/6 58/0 48| 6 39] 7 81] 2:5] 4 18 
Saturday... 2 92/6 33; 6 58/0 43| 7 24] 8 32] 41:5) 4 42 
Sunday .. 3 93; 6 382; 6 53;0 42) 8 13] 9 383 2°5; 656 5 
Monday .. 4 04/6 $81; 6 53/0 42}; 9 6/10 34 3°5 5 28 
Tuesday .. 5 95; 6 30) 6 64;0 42;10 3/11 84 4°5 5 51 
Wednesday 6 96/6 29/6 54/0 42\11 38 5'5| 6 18 
P.M. A.M 
Thursday i 97; 6 28; 6 54/0 41; O 4, O 81 6°5 6 36 
Friday 8 98/6 28/6 54/0 41 1 ¢] 1 26 7°5 6 59 
Saturday.. 9 99/6 27/6 54/0 41{ 2 4] 2 15] 85; 7 21 
Sunday .. 10 | 100/6 26/6 55/0 4o/ 3 2/ 8 1{ ol 7 44 
Monday .. 11 101| 6 25/6 65/0 40} 3 58] 3 45] 10-5] 8 6 
Tuesday.. ../ 12 102} 6 24/6 55/0 40] 4 58] 4 27] 11°56] 8 28 
Wednesday 13 103} 6 23/6 55/0 40| 5 47] 5 7] 125] 8 50 
Thursday 14 104; 6 22/6 56/0 39; 6 41] 5 48] 135] 9 11 
Friday 15 10/6 21/6 66)0 39] 7 25!| 6 30] 14:5] 9 33 
Saturday. 16 106; 6 20/6 56/0 39] 8 27] 7 12! 15°5, 9 55 
Sunday .. 17 107} 6 19] 6 57/0 38] 9 19] 7 58} 16°5| 10 16 
Monday .. 18 108; 6 19/6 57/0 38/10 11{ 8 44| 17°5, 10 37 
Tuesday ., 19 109} 6 18] 6 57/0 38} lo | 9 32, 18°5] 10 58 
Wednesday 20 110} 6 17/6 67/0 38/11 46] 10 22 | 19°5| 11 19 
Thursday wf 21 111/6 16\6 57\|0 38] .. 1112) 20°5| 11. 39 
Friday 20 12} 6 1\6 ss\o 37) 0 30| 0 1] 21°5\ 11 50 
Saturday... 23 113| 6 1416 58/0 87] 1 12] 0 52| 22°5| 12 20 
Sunday.. ..{ 24 114; 6 14/6 58/0 87] 1 51] 1 48] 2875] 12 40 
Monday .. 25 1145/6 18(6 59/0 87/ 2 80| 2 88| 24°5| 12 59 
Tuesday ., 26 116} 6 13!6 59;0 87] 3 9{ 8 25] 25°5| 18 19 
Wednesday se. 27 117| 6 18; 6 59);0 86| 3 49{ 4 20] 26°5| 18 89 
Thursday ..| 28 118|6 12}7 O|o0 se} 4 31} 5 16] 27°75] 18 58 
Friday 29 110; 6 12/7 O|0 86; 5 14] 6 16| 28°5| 14 17 
Saturday 30 120} 6 12/7 O/]0 86| 6 2] 7 18] O-1} 14 85 
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Phases of the Moon—MAY 31 Days. 


























D Tirst Quarter =... 7th, 2h 53 8m. aM, | © Last Quarter .. 22nd, 6h. 5 7m PM 
@ Full Moon ». 14th, 2h 89m P.M, @ New Moon .. .. 20th, 7h 29 6m Pi 
Day of the Week. ay ts an ; a — — Moon- rear Decie 

Month | Year eae eri Noon | Moon- | “set | “Noon lat Mean 

PM ot Noon 
H M|H M/H M{|H M \ a no! p | N 

Sunday .. os 1 121 |6 11) 7 1;90 386 6 "3B "30 11 | ‘4 54 
Monday .. a 2 122 |6 11)! 7 1/0 386| 7 52 9 23 21 16 1- 
Tuesday .. 3 123 |6 10)| 7 1/0 86; 8 53 ,10 24 31/15 30 
Wednesday 4 124 {6 10] 7 210 35] 9 55] 11 21 41'15 48 
Thursday... és 5 125 |6 9/7 2}0 85)10 57 51/16 5 
Friday . 6 126 | 6 9/7 2'0 35/11 *9 O13 61/16 22 
Saturdav 7 127 | 6 8; 7 3;0 85 0 "37 1 1 71 | 16 39 
Sunday .. 8 128 | 6 7| 7 8;0 $85) 1 54{ 1 44 | 81,15 5 
Monday .. 9 129 | 6 7| 7 3};0 85; 2 48 | 2 26 91 17 12 
Tuesday . 10 | 1390 |e «617 4/0 35; 3 4t/ 8 6! 101/47 
Wednesday 11 131 | 6 6\ 7 4/0 85; 4 380 8 46] 111/17 44 
Thursday 12 132 | 6 5| 7 4;0 35 5 28 4 27] 121/17 59 
Friday .. 13 133 | 6 5| 7 5|0 35] 6 21 >» 9; 131),18 1I4 
Saturday... 14 | 134 16 517 #5610 31 7 13! 5 53] 141/18 29 
Sunday .. , 15 135 | 6 4| 7 6/0 35| 8 4] 6 89] 151/18 43 
Monday . 16 136 | 6 4| 7 6/0 85; 8 53) 7 26| 161) 15 58 
Tuesday . 17 137 | 6 4) 7 6;0 35] 9 41 8 15; 171)19 11 
Wednesday 18 | 1388 |}6 317 #710 385/10 25} 9 5] 181]19 2 
Thursday 19 139 | 6 3/ 7 7/0 35;11 8! 9 54] 191)19 38 
Friday .. : 20 140 | 6 3/7 7,0 865; 11 48;10 44; 201/19 61 
Saturday . 21 | 141 /6 2/7 «8/0 35 ll 34! 211})20 4 
Sunday .. oe 22 142 | 6 2,7 8/0 85 0 "26 0 "25 221/20 16 
Monday .. A 23 143 | 6 2| 7 9/0 85; 1 5 1 15] 231/20 .8 
Tuesday . : 24 144 | 6 2| 7 9/0 385) 1 43| 2 6; 241) 20 39 
Wednesday 25 145 | 6 2| 7 91/0 85| 2 22); 8 Of]; 251/20 51 
Thursday ‘ 26 146 | 6 2|'7 10/0 36; 3 4] 8 57| 261/21 J 
Iriday ., ..| 27 | 147 |6 2/7 10/0 86] 8 50! 4 58] 271;21 11 
Saturday. oe 28 148 | 6 1/7 #121);0 86) 4 40; 6 O| 2811/21 22 
Sunday .. a 29 149 | 6 1/7 #11/0 86; 5 85} 7 65&} 291) 21 32 
Monday .. ee 30 150 | 6 1/7 #11;0 3:6; 6 3; 8 8 O°7 | 21 41 
Tuesday as 31 151 |;6 1; 7 12;0 86; 7 40; 9 | 7 | 21 50 


Phases of the Moon—JUNE 30 Days. 




















> First Quarter .. .. 5th, 10h. 2°4m.a.m.| © Last Quarter.. .. Qist, 7b. 21-6m, A.M. 
@ Full Moon .. .» 18th, 5h. 17°0m. A.M. | @ New Moon .. .- 28th, 2h. 40°'Om, A.M. 
Day of the Week ge ee Day o — — ieee yea Decline 
‘| Month.| Year. ae os Noon. ree | ig Noon. | at Mean 

P.M. { Noon. 

| H. M.|H. M.| A. M. | H. M | H. M | D N. 

A.M | P.M. a2 ss 

Wednesday et 1 152 | 6 1/7 12\)0 386 8 44/10 5 2°7 | 21 28 
Thursday a 2 153 |6 1/7 12/0 36/ 9 48};10 56] 387/22 Y 
Vriday .. - 3 154 16 11/7 18/0 871/10 50/11 42| 4°7/22 14 
Saturday. . ad 4 155 6 1]}7 18/0. 37 Mt a aie 5°'7 | 22 22 
Sunday... 5 | 156 6 11/7 14/0 387) 0 44! 0 25| 67|22 29 
Monday .. 6 157 ‘6 1)7 14,0 37) 1 38/ 1 7 7°7| 22 35 
Tuesday .. 7 158 |6 1:7 14,0 387] 2 31] 1 4? 8°7 | 22 42 
Wednesday 8 159 |6 117 #%15)0 387 | 3 24) 2 27 9°7| 22 48 
Thursday 9 160 |6 1/7 15/0 38 | 4 16; 3 | a 22 53 
Friday .. -.| 10 161 {6 1/7 15;0 388; 5 8; 8 SO] 11°7| 22 68 
Saturday.. oeht: k 162 |6 1/7 16/0 88; 5 59; 4 36/ 12°7/23 3 
Sunday .. ..| 12 163 iy 1;7 16;0 38 | 6 49} 5 23] 13°7|23 7 
Monday .. ..| 18 1644 6 11/7 16/0 38] 7 37; 6 1} 14°7}23 1 
Tuesday .. ..| 14 165 i 1/7 17/0 39] 8 28] 7 Of 15:7} 283 14 
Wednesday ..| 15 166 |6 117 #@A7lo 39] 9 6] 7 50] 16°7/28 17 
Thursday 16 167 |6 1/7 17/0 39] 9 47| 8 40} 17°7] 23 20 
Friday 17 168 |6 31/7 #%&17/0 39 ;10 26] 9 29); 18°7| 23 22 
Saturday 18 169 |6 2/17 18/0 39j]11 4410 19] 19°7] 23 24 
Sunday.. ..| 19 170 |6 21/7 18/0 40{/11 41/11 8] 20°7| 28 25 
Monday .. 20 171 8 2}7 1810 ,40 sis 11 58| 21°7| 23 26 
Tuesday .. 2 | 172 }6 217 18/0 40] 0 18| 0 60! 29-7\ 28 27 
Wednesday ..}| 22 173 r 317 19/0 40] O 58] 1 44] 23°7| 23 27 
Thursday 23 174 i 317 1910 41] 1 40| 2 41] 24°71 23 26 
Friday .. 24 175 6 317 19/0 41] 2 27] 8 41] 25°7| 23 26 
Saturday.. ..| 25 176 |6 3817 19|0 411 8 18) 4 48] 26°7/| 23 25 
Sunday .. 26 177 |6 8/7 19/0 41] 4 16] 5 47] 27°7} 28 28 
Monday .. 27 178 |6 417 #%19)0 41! 5 18| 6 40] 28°7]23 21 
Tuesday .. 28 179 |}6 4/7 20/0 42] 6 23) 7 49] O-4} 23 19 
Wednesday 29 180 |6 4/7 20/0 42] 7 29] 8 45] 1°4/23 16 
Thursday ; 30 181 |6 417 20/0 42] 8 34} 9 34] 2°4:23 18 


Phases of the Moon—JULY 31 Days. 
Dd First Quarter. .. 4th, 7b. 170m. p.m. C Last Quarter .. ..20th, 5h, 48°6m. P.M. 




















© Full Moon . -» 12th, 8h, $4°5m, P.M. @ New Moon ..27th, 9h. 28°5m. a.m. 
e. Sun’s 

Day of the Week. : - “He. pert —- : — a i eat “ions 
Month. | Year. |") 3. i a Pant | Fear tac | zac | eam | ise, | oot.” | NOES iy ee oon. at ueee 

H. Mw. |H. M. |} OM] HB OM. |] iH. OM. D. N,. : 

Friday 1 1932/6 5/7 20;0 42 9° "26 10. 21 3°4/ 23 9 
Saturday.. 2 1831/6 5617 20/0 42/10 85/11 4{ 4:4] 23 & 
Sunday . es 3 1894/6 6/7 20/0 48/11 82/11 46, 54] 28 1 
Monday . \ 4/ 18/6 6/7 2/0 48 0 961 .. 6:4} 22 56 
Tuesday . ry 5/ 1863/6 6/7 2/0 48; 1 19 o27| 7-4] 22 51 
Wednesday... 6 1371/6 717 20/0 43} 2 12{/ 1 8| 84] 22 45 
Thursday oe 7 1388/6 7/7 20/0 483} 8 4] 1 50] 9-4] 22 39 
Friday .... 8 1899/6 7/7 20/0 48) 3 56] 2 84] 10°4) 22 33 
Saturday... .. 9 1900/6 8{|7 2010 44] 4 46{ 3 20] 11°4| 22 26 
Sunday... 10 191'6 8/7 20/0 44| 5&5 34! 4 7] 12-4] 22 189 
Monday . es 11 1992/6 8/7 20/0 44] 6 21] 4 57/ 18-4! 22 12 
Tuesday... 12 1938/6 8/7 20/0 44] 7 5] 5 47] id4}] 22 4 
Wednesday... 13 194;6 817 2/0 44] 7 47} 6 26{ 15°4} 21 55 
Thursday os 14 1995/6 9/7 20{0 44! 8 26] 7 26/ 16°4| 21 47 
Friday .. .. 15 196;6 9/7 19/0 45/ 9 4] 8 " 17-4] 21 38 
Baturday.. = 16 197/6 9/7 19/0 45] 9 42] 9 5] 18°4] 21 28 
Sunday... 17 198{/6 10/7 10/0 45/10 19! 9 55] 10°4] 21 18 
Monday . = 18 199/6 10/7 19/0 45/10 57/10 46] 20°4/ 21 8 
Tuesday... 19 200;}6 10/7 19/0 46/11 88/11 87| 21'4{] 20 58 
Wednesday... 20 201|}6 11/7 18/0 45 - 0.81 22°41 20 47 
Thursday | arf eo2fe a|7 1slo 45! 0 901 1 28! 28:4] 20 36 
Friday .... 22 2033/6 12/7 %8|0 45] 1 8| 2 27) 24-4] 20 24 
Saturday... .. 23 204/6 12/7 18/0 45| 2 1] 3 28! 25-4] 20 12 
Sunday . ae 24 205/6 12/7 17/0 45] 2 59] 4 30! 264] 20 O 
Monday... 25 206/6 13/7 17/0 45) 4 2] 5 81! 27°4] 19 48 
Tuesday... 26 2071/6 18/7 17/0 45! 5 7: 6 28| 284] 19 35 
Wednesday ..| 27 208;6 18/7 17;0 45! 6 12| 7 21{ oO! 19 21 
Thureday 28 200;6 14/7 16;0 45| 7 17] 8 10] 21! 19 8 
Friday .. 29 210;6 14/7 16;0 45] 8 19] 8 57] 21] 18 54 
Saturday... .. 30 211;6 14/7 16/0 45] 9 18} 9 40| 93:1] 18 40 
Sunday .. eee ee ee ee ee 31 212;6 15;7 15/0 45/10 168/10 23) «1! 18 26 


Gy nee nae 


Phases of the Moon—AUGUST 31 Days. 
D First Quarter .. $Srd, 7h, 20°8m. a.m, C Last Quarter .. . 19th, 2h, 0°2m, A.M. 


© Full Moon .. .» 11th, 11h. 26°8m. A.M. New Moon . 25th, 4h, 47°8m., P.M. 







Indian Standard Time. 





a raha wie grey Day of - ryeets ores 
y of the 8 e ue 7 ; n 
Month.| Year. —_— ie aN sag Moon art Noon. at ang 














5: H. M.{/H. M./ B Mo { H. OM, D. N. 
Monday... ..| 1 | 218 |6 15/7 15/0 45 Wena 5 | 61 18 1 
Tuesday .. 2 | a4 |6 1/7 1/!0 45/0 6/11 47] 6-2] 17 55 
Wednesday 3 | 215 |6 16/7 14/0 45/ O 59] .. 7°14] 17 40 
Thursday 4 | 216 |6 16/7 18/0 «| 1 51] 0 32] 81] 17 24 
Friday .. 5 | 217 |6 16|7 18/0 45| 2 42] 1 18 |] 91] 17 9 
Saturday... 6 | 218 |6 17/7 12{0 45] 8 81/ 2 5] 101] 16 52 
Sunday .. 7 | 219 |6 17/7 12/0 44] 4 18] 2 58] 11°71] 16 36 
Monday... ..| 8 | 220 1/6 17/7 21/0 44| 5 3/ 8 42] 121] 16 19 
Tuesday .. 9 | 21 |6 18/7 11/0 44{ 6 46] 4 32] 1871/15 2 
Wednesday 10 | 222 |6 18/7 10/0 44] 6 26] 5 22] 1471] 15 45 
Thursday 11 | 223 /6 18/7 9/0 44] 7 5| 6 12 | 15°1| 18 27 
Friday .. 12 | 224 |6 1917 910 44] 7 48} 7 2 | 161] 15 10 
Saturday.. ..| 13 | 225 |6 19/7 8 jo 43] 8 21} 7 52 | 171] 14 51 
Sunday.. ..| 14 | 222 |6 19/7 8/0 48] 8 58| 8 43 | 181] 14 83 
Monday... ..| 15 | 227 |6 20/7 7/0 48| 9 38| 9 84] 19°1| 14 15 
Tuesday .. 16 | 228 |6 217 6 {0 48|10 20|10 27 | 20°1| 18 56 
Wednesday 17} 2299 |6 2/7 6j{0 43/11 5] 42 22 | 2171] 18 37 
Thursday is | 230 |e 20/7 slo «2i1 55| 0 18 | 221/18 148 
Friday 19 | 231 |6 21/7 «4/0 a2] .. 1 17 | 28°1| 12 59 
Saturday.. ..( 20 | 282 {6 21/7 4(0 42 0 do] 2 17 | 261] 12 89 
Sunday .. 2 | 233 |6 21/7 8S io 42] 1 47] 8 16] 25:1] 12 19 
Monday... ..| 22 | 234 1/6 21/7 2|0 42| 2 40] 4 18 | 261] 11 59 
Tuesday... ..| 23 | 285 |6 217 1.io 42] 3 52] 5 7 | 27:1) 12 89 
Wednesday ..| 24 | 286 |6 22/7 1]o 41| 4 57| 5 58] 28:1] 11 19 
Thursday ..| 25 | 237 |6 2217 O|}0 41] & 50] 6 46 | 20-1] 10 58 
Friday .. 26 | 238 |6 22/6 50/0 «1/ 7 1] 7 31| 0-8] 10 38 
Saturday.. ..| 27 | 280 |6 22/6 50/0 40] 8 0} 8 14] 1°8| 10 17 
Sunday .. 28 200 |6 +2316 58 |0 40} 8 57); 8 58 2-8; 9 56 
Monday... ..| 29 | 241 |6 23/6 57/0 40| 9 54] 9 a1 | 8:8] 9 BS 
Tuesday... ..; 80 | 242 |6 28/6 56/0 89/10 49/10 26| 4:8] 9 18 
Wednesday ..| 81 | 248 |6 28/6 65/0 SoO/11 42/11 13| 58] 8 52 


Phases of the Moon—SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 
D First Quarter .. ist, 10h. 68.1m. P.m.| C Last Quarter .. 17th, 8h. 42.0m. a.m: 


@ Full Moon .. 10th, 1h, 38.1m. A.M. | @ NewMoon  .. 24th, 2h, 3.6m, A.M, 

















avail Warer Indian Standard Time. eer esc tae 
Day of the Week. oe Gel Sunrise. Sunset. wae Moon- | Moon- Aeon at Mean 
P.M. ff i Pe | Noon rise, set. Noon. 

ee ce H. MH. MJ A. M.| H. M.] BH OM, D. N. 
| P.M. | ar ‘4 

Thursday - 1 | 244 |6 23/6 5510 39/ o 34] .. 6-8/8 30 
Friday .. .. 2 | 25 |6 246 slo 30| 1 251 0° 0] z8l8 8 
Saturday.. 5k 3 246 |6 2416 638'0 38; 2 18/ O 47 8°8|7 47 
Sunday . “ 4 | 217 |e 246 s2eio 38] 2 59] 1 37! O-8l7 25 
Monday . _ 5 | 248 |6 2416 51/0 88! 3 48] 2 26] 10°8|/7 2 
Tuesday . ” 6 | 219 |6 2516 solo 37! 4 25| 3 16! 11-8/6 40 
Wednesday... 7 | 20 |6 25/6 50:0 37| 5 3! 4 6) 12-816 19 
Thursday " 8 | 251 |6 25/6 40/0 37] 5 421 4 57] 18416 55 
Friday .. .. 9 | 252 |6 25/6 4810 86] 6 20] 5 47{ 148/65 38 
Saturday.. ..| 10 | 253 |6 25/6 4710 86/ 6 58! 6 38/ 158/56 10 
Sunday . ..{ a | 254 [6 25/6 «460 86] 7 38/ 7 29] 16°8\4 47 
Monday . | 12 } 255 [6 25/6 45/0 351 8 20] 8 22) 17-8/4 25 
Tuesday . ..| 18 | 256 |6 26/6 44/0 85] 9 4] 9 18] 18°8!4 2 
Wednesday ..| 14 | 257 |6 26/6 48/0 35! 9 52/10 14] 19°8/8 38 
Thursday ..! 15 | 258 16 266 43/0 s4/10 44111 12] 208/83 16 
Friday .. 16 | 250 |6 266 alo s4j11 40| 0 | arsl2 58 
Saturday. . 17 | 200 |6 26,6 41/0 83| .. 1 8] 22-8/2 30 
Sunday . is | 201 |6 o76 solo s3| 0 40| 2 5; 28812 6 
Monday . 19 | 2602 |6 2716 so9l0 33/1 41|{ 2 *| 248/11 48 
Tuesday .. 20 | 263 |6 2716 3810 821 2 42{ 3 491 25811 20 
Wednesday 21 | 264 |6 27/6 37/0 382] 3 44/ 4 36] 26°8/0 56 
Thursday 22 | 205 |6 27/6 36/0 32! 4 44] 5 22] 27-8/0 38 
Friday 23 | 266 |6 27/6 S860 31] 5 48| 6 5| 28:1/0 10 
Saturday.. 24 | 267 , 27/6 35/0 s1| 6 41 6 49| o-4lo 24 
Sunday . 25 | 268 |6 28/6 s40 31] 7 na 7 88) 1:410 = 87 
Monday... ..| 26 | 209 |6 2816 38310 s0| 8 35| 8 18] &411 0 
Tuesday .. hs 27 270 |6 286 820 30! 9 81 9 5 8°4;1 238 
Wednesday ..| 28 | 271 |6 2816 8110 30/10 24/1 9 52| aal1 47 
Thursday ..{ 29 | 272 |6 2916 8380/0 20/11 16/10 40} Bale 10 
Friday .. ..{ 80, | 278 (6 29/6 20/0 29 0 eli 30| oale se 
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B First Quarter 


@ Full Moon 


Phases of the Moon—OCTOBER 31 Days. 


16th, 2h. 64.0m. P.M. 
28rd, 2h. 12.2m, pM. 


Ist, 5h. 15.0m. p.m. {| € Last Quarter 


@ New Moon 


9th, 3h. 7.0m. P.M. | p First Quarter 


3ist, ih. 


14.7m. P.M, 





Day of the Week. 


ae of | Day of 





Ind{an Standard Time. 








Saturday.. 
Sunday .. 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday .. 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday .. 
Saturday.. 
Sunday .. 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday.. 
Sunday .. 
Monday ., 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday .. 
Saturday.. 
Sunday.. 
Monday 


— 








Month.) Yar. ee. 
H. M. 

1 27416 29 
2 275|6 29 
3 276|6 30 
4 277|6 30 
6 2738/6 30 
6 279|6 30 
7 2830/6 31 
8 231! 6 31 
9 2832/6 31 
10 28316 32 
11 2841/6 32 
12 ad 6 32 
13 286 6 38 
14 sty) 6 33 
15 | 288/16 33 
16 | 6 33 
17 290!6 84 
18 29116 34 
19 29216 84 
20 293|6 35 
21 201! 6 85 
22 2953/6 35 
23 206|6 35 
24 29716 36 
25 2938/6 386 
26 20916 36 
27 300|6 37 
28 301|6 387 
29 3026 87 
80 30316 387 
$1 30416 388 

















Senet | Nooo. | ee 
H. M.{| H M H. MM, 
PM, 
6 29/0 29] 0 53 
6 28/0 29] 1 38 
@ 27/0 29] 2 20 
6 26/0 28/ 8 0 
6 2610 28| 3 38 
6 23/0 281 4 17 
elle. en see 
6 23/0 271 5 35 
6 22/0 27] 6 17 
6 2/0 27} 7 1 
6 20'0 27| 7 48 
6 | 0 27| 8 40 
6 18'0 261 9 36 
6 | 0 26| 10 35 
6 16/0 2) 35 
6 15)0 = er 
A.M. 
6 14,0 25! 0 36 
6 1310 25| 1 36 
6 ‘| 0 25) 2 385 
6 12/0 2, 3 32 
6 11/0 2 4 29 
6 10;0 24) 5 26 
6 alo 24 | 6 22 
6 8l|0 24] 7 18 
6 8,0 2| 8 12 
6 i 0 23/9 5 
6 | 0 23 9 57 
6 7(0 23:10 45 
6 6/0 23,11 31 
PM. 
6 6/0 28] 0 14 
6 6\0 28| 0 55 





A , 








Moon- 
set, 


onmonr fo fo fF, ODO NH = | OD 


© MW ay Ban — &F WO WH KF SO 


Se ae 
~ = O&O 


OY i 
Q 


14 


on ns 


—_ ~ OI 


4) 
© 


Age at 
Noon. | at Mean 


D. 
74 
8°4 
0°4 

10°4 
11°4 
12,4 
13°4 
14.4 
15°4 
16.4 
17.4 
18.4 
16.4 
20.4 
21.4 
22.4 


23.4 | 


24.4 
25°4 
26°4 
27°4 
28° 4 
29°4 
0°9 
1°9 
2°9 
3°9 
4°9 
5°9 
6°9 
79 





Sun's 


Moon’s} Declina- 


tion 


Noon. 


° 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
7 
rf 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 


10 


10 
10 


8. ; 
57 
21 
44 

7 
30 
53 
16 
39 

2 
25 
48 
10 
33 
56 
18 
40 





Phases of the Moon—NOVEMBER 30 Days. 
© FullMoon -. 8th, Sh. 53°4m.4.M. @ New Moon .. .. 22nd, Sh. 34°7m. a.M. 


¢ Last Quarter .. -» 14th, 9h. 500m, P.M. p First Quarter .. 30th, 9h. 20°4m, A.M. 





dard Ti Sun’s 
a Day of |Day of tedies: Ste = Moon's Declina- 
ay of the Week. : © | Sunrise.| Sunset. True Moon- | Moon- es oo 
Month. | Year. AM. PM. shes eike: Sat: Noon. * aia 























P.M. A.M. 
Tuesday... ..| 2 | 305 |6 38/6 6/0 22, 1 38] 0 40{ 89/14 14 
Wednesday | 2 | 306 |6 30/6 6|0 22! 2 12] 1 29] 99114 384 
Thursday .. 38 | 807 |6 39/6 5]0 22!] 2 60] 2 19] 10°9]14 53 
Friday .. ..| 4 | 308 |6 40/6 5/0 22 8 28} 8 10] 11°9] 15 12 
Saturday... ..| 5 | 309 |6 40/6 4/0 es 4 9/ 4 1] 12:9/15 30 
Suuday .. 6 | 310 |6 41/6 4/]0 22 | 4 562/ 4 56] 18°9/15 48 
Monday .. ..| 7 | S11 /6 41/6 4/0 22; 5 89| 5 58| 149/16 6 
Tuesday... ... 8 | 312 |6 42/6 41/0 22! 6 31] 6 53] 15-9] 16 24 
Wednesday 9 | 312 |6 42/6 4/0 23| 7 27] 7 54] 169/16 42 
Thursday ..| 10 | 314 }6 43/6 310 23! g 27| 8 55] 1779/16 59 
Friday ..  ..| 11 | 315 {6 43/6 31/0 = 23] 9 = 9 64] 18°9/17 16 
Saturday.. ..| 12 | 316 |6 44/6 3{|0 28'10 99;10 51] 19°9|17 32 
Sunday... ..| 13 | 317: |/6 44/6 2/0 23/11 30)11 43] 20-9117 49 
Monday... ..| 14 | 318 |6 45/6 2/0 23 ,, 0 31| 219/18 5 
Tuesday... ..; 15 | 319 |6 45;/6 1/0 aH o'30| 1 16] 229/18 20 
Wednesday ..| 16 | 320 |6 46/6 11/0 23! 1 27] 1 59! 28-9] 18 386 
Thursday ..| 17 | 321 |6 46/6 11/0 a5) 2 23| 2 41] 24-9/18 51 
Friday .. ..) 18 | 322 /6 47/6 O10 23 | 3 18| 3 23| 25:9]19 5 
Saturday.. ..| 19 | 823 |6 48/6 01] 0 23 | 413| 4 5] 26°9/19 20 
Sunday.. ..| 20 | 324 |6 48/6 O|]0 2! 5 9g| 4 49} 27.9/19 34 
Monday... ..| 21 | 82 {6 40/6 O| 9 2] 6 3! 5 36] 289/19 47 
Tuesday.. ..| 22 | 326 1/6 4916 0O]0 2%! 6 56! 6 23] O83{/20 1 
Wednesday ..| 23 | 327 |6 50/6 O|0 2%! 7 48} 7 18] 1°8{20 14 
Thursday ie 24 328 |6 61/6 0O!;0 25; 8 38; 8 8 2°3 | 20 26 
friday ..  ..| 25 | 320 |6 51/6 OO} 0 2! 9 26] 8 53{ 3°3/20 88 
Saturday ..| 26 | 330 |6 5216 0]0 25)10 10| 9 43| 4:8]20 50 
Sunday.. ..| 27 | 381 |/6 53/6 OO] 0 25/10 52/10 82} 588/21 1 
Wonday .. ..| 28 | 882 16 58/6 0] 0 26/11 30/11 21] 6:3/|21 12 
‘ueadsy.. ..| 29 | 3898 |6 54/6 O|0 26! 9 8 7°3| 21 28 
Vednesday ../ 80 | 384 16 54/6 0|0 27] 0 45] o 9! 8.8\21 38 








Phases of the Moon— DECEMBER 31 Days. 


© Full Moon és ..7th, Sh, 62.1 m. P.M | @® New Moon .. . 21st, 11h.36.7m, P.M. 




















© Last Quarter .. —.. 14th, 6b. 46.6 m. AM, | ) First Quarter.. ..30th, 4h. 23.2m, a.m 
es Dag = Day Ye Indian as Time, Moon's Deana 
i las Month. Year. eee aaa Noon, oe ee Noon. 5 Mean 
H. M.|H. M.] H OM. gn ae D. o ‘ 

Thursday eel 335, 6 55/6 OO] 0 28] 1 28] 0 59] 93/21 48 
Friday 2 836; 6 55/6 Of; 0 28) 2 Ly 1 50; 10°83} 21 53 
Saturday a 337} 6 56/6 0|0 28] 2 43} 2 41] 113/22 1 
Sunday ar 4 338 | 6 57 | 6 0!0 29] 8 27} 8 36] 12°3] 22 10 
Monday 5 339/ 6 58/6 0; 0 29; 4 15;/ 4 34) 13°3/ 22 18 
Tuesday ..| 6 340| 6 58/6 110 30] 5 10] 5 34] 14°3|22 26 
Wednesday ..| 7 34116 56916 110 30] 6 9({:6 386| 15°3|22 33 
Thursday 8 3422/6 59/6 1/0 30| 7 12] 7 38| 16°3}22 40 
Friday | 9 3438/7 O16 21/0 31) 8 15} 8 38] 17-3|22 46 
Saturday 10 344/7 O16 2]0 81] 9 19] 9 35] 18:3] 22 52 
Sunday 11 3457 1/6 2|0 82/10 21)10 26] 19°3}22 57 
Monday ei 812 3146/7 2/6 3/0 s2/11 21/11 14{ 20°3/93 2 
Tuesday 13 3147/7 2/6 38/0 38] .. |11 58] 21°3|23 7 
Wednesday ..| 14 sas|7 sie slo ss] 0 18{ 0 41| 22-8le3 1 
Thursday 15 3409/7 3/6 410 384/ 1 15] 1 23) 23°3/e3 15 
Friday ..| 16 s50| 7 4/6 4/0 35] 2 O| 2 6] 243]}23 18 
Saturday 17 351| 7 4/6 5/0 85] 8 4] 2 48] 25°3}]23 20 
Sunday 18 35217 516 56/0 36] 3 58] 3 32] 26°3]23 22 
Monday 19 3533/7 5/6 6|0 386! 4 50/ 4 19| 27°3| 23 24 
Tuesday ..| 20 3544/7 61/6 6/0 87| 5 42] 5 7] 28°3/23 26 
Wednesday ..; 21 $55|7 7/6 7/0 87] 6 38] 5 57] 29°3|23 26 
Thursday .| 22 36/7 7/6 7/0 388] 7 21) 6 47] O-5}23 27 
Friday ..| «28 35717 8/6 8/0 38] 8 6] 7 386; 175/23 26 
Saturday | 24 3538/7 8/6 9/0 39] 8 49] 8 26] 25/23 26 
Sunday eof =25 859 | 7 9/6 9/0 80; 9 29/ 9 15 8°5 128 25 
Monday -.| 26 3600; 7 9/6 9/0 40/10 7110 4| 4:5/|28 28 
Tuesday ..| 27 361/7 10/6 10/0 40/10 4/10 52] 55/28 21 
Wednesday ../ 28 362} 7 10/6 10/0 41) 11 22/11 41/ 6°5)28 19 
Thursday ».| 29 868; 7 11/6 10; 0 41/11 58 a 7°5|23 16 
Friday .»| 30 sea} 7 aie 1/0 «| 0 38} 0 31| 8-9) 28 18 
Saturday 31 865 | 7 u |e 11/0 42{/ 1 18] 1 22] 95/23 9 
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CALENDAR FOR 1939. 
















































JANUARY. 
Sun. 1{/ 8/15; 22| 29/ # 16} 23 | 30 
M. 2/ 9/| 16/| 23/ 30| # 
Tu. 3/10! 17/| 24| 31| + 
W. 4/11; 18| 25) | # 
Th. 5/12/|19/ 26| #| # | 
F, 6|13| 20| 27) «| # 
S 7/14) 21) 28! «]) 4 
FEBRUARY. : : 
= 5) 12) 19) 261 % || Sun...| #| 6|13{20/27/ # « 
i ef 6 | 13 | 20 | 27\ # \\ M. # | 7) 14)| 21 | 28) 
Tu. 3 | 7|14) 21) 28) x || Tu. . 1; 8; 15! 22; 29 | # 
W. 1; 8\15| 22) «| # || Ww...) 2) 9) 16) 23) 30) #« 
Th. 2/ 9/16/23/ «{ #{ Th...{ 3/10/17] 24] 31) «# 
F. 3/10/17) 24) «# wi F. ..| 4/11) 18} 25) #/ # 
S. 4(11(18{/ 25! #laiflS. ..) 5|)12)19| 26) #!| # 
MARCH SEPTEMBER. 
% x || Sun...| # | 3) 10)17| 24) # 
‘e we (iM. ..{ #( 4{ 11) 18 {| 25( 
2, wy | Tu...] #/] 5/12/19] 26) # 
1 % || W. ..| # {| 6) 13) 20) 27| 
9 wi Th. ..( #( 7! 14) 21 28 | # 
3 eye 2) 1] 8) as) ze] 29/ 
4 x |S... 2{ 9116 | 23 | 30) «# 
APRIL OCTOBER. 

Sun...{( #({ 2( 9[{ 16( 23( 30 || Sun...) 1) 8115) 22) 29) % 
M. %| 3/10/17; 24{/ #1 M. ..; 2| 9116) 23130) # 
Tu. #| 4/11 (| 18) 25] #* | Tu. ..| 3/10/17! 24/311 w | 
Ww. */ 5( 12/19/26) # i w. ..] 4/11/1181) 25) 2] #- 
Th. # | 6/13 | 20/27) # | Th. ..{ 5/12) 19126) w|) # 4. 
F. ..| & | 7) 14| 21) 28 | # | F. ..] 6113120127) 2] 
| S. 1) 8) 15 | 22) 29) iS. | 7) 14] 21] 28 | wl aw 

MAY. aaa 
Sun...| # | 7| 14| 21) 28] % 
M. ..| 1; 8/|15/ 22/ 29| «|| M 
1 Tu. ..{| 2] 9] 16/23 | 30! x 
Ww. ..| 3/10! 17] 24| 31! # 
ll th. 21] af at] 18] 25! % | x 
F. ..;/ 5/12/19| 26| #1! # 
S. ..| 6] 13 | 20! 27| «| # 
JUNE. 
Sun.../ #{ 4/11/1181] 25 | # 
M. ..| #{| 5|12/)19| 26| # 
Tu. ..| #| 6 | 13 {| 20 | 27] # 
WwW. ..| *# | +%@/ 14) 21) 28: # 
Th. ../ 1) 8| 15 | 22| 29! 
KF. . 2; 9} 16) 23 | 30! # 
Ss. 3{ 10 +t 





PREFACE 


Kon ee 
a) 


HE Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 

improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must neccessarily depend toa great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it, 


The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Libour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depatt- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 


Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Bouk may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later sugeestions which only teach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Times of India, Bombay, 
July, 1938. 


An Indian Glossary. 


ABKARI.—Excise of liquors and drugs. 
Aocunut.~-Untouchable (Hind!) Asuddhar. 


ACREAGE CONTRIBUTION.—Contribution paid 
by holders of land irrigated by Governrncnt. 


ADHIRAJ.—Suprcme rulir, ovr lord, added to 
“Maharaja,” &c., it means “‘ paramount 
AESAR.—A corruption of the English “‘officer’”’ 
AHIMSA, -~Non violence. 
ARLUWAIIA.—Name of 
resident at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 
Aln.—A timber tree TERMINALIA TOMENTOSA. 


AhAIT —Originally, a Sikh devotee, one of 
band founded hy Guru Govind Singh (who dicd 
1708) : now, & member of the politico-religious 
irmy (dal) of reforming Sikus. 


AKWAR4.—A Iindu school of gymnastics. 
AKHUNDZADA.—Son of a lhead Officer. 
ALIJAH,—Of exalted rank. 


ALIGHOL. — Literally a Mahomedan circle. A 
hind o1 athletic club formed for purpose, of 
self-defence, 


ALt Raga.—Sca hing (Laccadives) 
AM.—Mango 


AMIL —A name given in Sind to edurated 
members of the Lohana community, a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clcr}s 
and minor ofhicials. 


AMIR (corroptly Eurr).—A Mohammedan 
chief, often also a personal name, 


AMMA.—A goddess, particulirly Marlamma 
goddess of small pox, South India. 


ANICUT.—A dam or Weir across a river for 


irrigation purposes, Southern India. 


ANJUMAN.—A communal] gathering of Maho- 


medans., 


APHUS.— Believed to be a corruption of 
ALPHONSE, the name of the best variety ot 


Lombay mango. 
ARZ, ARZI, ARZ-DASHT.—Written petition. 
AS\1F.—A minister. 
ASPRISHYA.— Untouchable (Sanskrit). 


Aus.—The early rice crop, Bengal, 
Ahu, Assam. 


AVATAR.—An incarnation of Vishnu. 
AYURVEDA.—Hindu science of Medicine. 


BABA.—Lit. “‘ Father,’’ a respectful “ Mr.”’ 


Irish “Your Honour.’’ 


a princely family 


BaBv.—(1) A gentleman in Bewvyval, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan, 
(2) Hence used hy Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger scn 
ofa Raja but often used ofany sou younger than 
the heir, whilst it hasalso grown into a term 
of address==Esquire. There ate, however, one 
or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 


' ye Ist, Kunwar; 2nd, Diwan; 3rd, Shakur; 


ith, Lal; 5th Babu. 


BaBuLt.—A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, ACACIA ARABICA. 


BaDMASH.—A bad character: a rascal. 
BaGh.—Tiger or Panther, 


RaGnLaA.—(1) A native boat (Buggalow), 
(2) The common pond heron or paddy bud. 


BAHADUR —Lit “brave” or “‘wariior”, a 
title used =by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
ottcn bestowed by Government; addcd_ to 
ofr titles, it increases their honour but 
alone 16 designates an inferior ruler. 


BaIRAGI.—A Hindu religious mendicant. 


BAJRA OR BAJBI.—The bulrush millet, a 
commion food-grain, PENNISETUM TYPHOIDEOM; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 


BAKHSUI.—A revenue officer or magistrate, 
BAKHSHISH.—Cheri-meri (or Chiri-miri) Tip. 
BanD.—A dam or embankment (Bund). 
BANDAR.—Monkey. 


BANYAN.—A _ species 
BENGALENSIS. 


BARA SING.—Swamp deer, 


BARSAT.—(1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season, 


BARSATI.—Farcy (horse’s discase) 
BAsTI.—(1) A village, or collection of huts; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 


Batra.—Lit. ‘ discount’ and hence aliow- 
ances by way of compensation. 


RATTAK.—Duck. 


BaWARCiI.—Cook in India, Syn. Mistri, in 
bumbay only. 


BaZaR.—(1) A street lined with shops, India 


of fig-tree, Ficus 


pene proper; (2) w» covered market, Burma. 


BEGUM or BEGAM.—The feminine of 
**Nawab’”’ combined in Bhopal as ‘‘ Nawab 
Begum.” 


BER.—A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 


' small plum, ZwyPuus JUJUBA. 


Note.—According to the Hunterian system of transliteration nere adopted the yowels have 


the following values :—a either long as the a in‘ father’ or short as the u in‘ cut,’ e asthea 
n ‘gain,’ { either short as the jin‘ bib,’ or long as the ee in ‘ feel,’ 0 as the o in ‘ bone,’ uy either 
‘hort as the oo in ‘ good,’ or long as the oo in ‘ boot,’ ai as the iin‘ mile,’ au as the ou In ‘grouse,’ 
This is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of Indiain a marked degree: 


\ 


i 
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Brsar.—In Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar).— | 
Woman’s nose-ring. 


BewaR.—Name in Central Provinces for. 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
ayn, taungya, Burma; jhum, North-Eastern 
India. | 

BHADO!.—Early autumn crop, Northern India 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

BHAGAT OB BHAKTA.—A devotee. 


BHAG-BATAI.—System of payment of 
revenue in kind. 

BAAIBAND —Relation or man of same Caste 
or community. 

BHAIBAND!.—Ne potism. 

BHANGI.—Sweeper, scavenger. 

BHANG.—The dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
CANNABIS SATIVA, & narcotic. 

BHANWAR.—Light sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

BHANWARLAL.—Title of heir apparent in some 
Rajput States. 

BHARAL.—A Himalayan wild sheep, OVIs 
NAHURA. 

BHARAT.—India. 

Bar ATA-VARSHA.—India. 

BHENDI.—A succulent vegetable (HIBISCUS 
PSCULENTUS). 

BiONSLE.—Name of a Maratha dynasty). 

Buur.—Title of the ruler of Cooch Behar 

Puvuati.—Name of a Baluch tribe. 

Bausa.—Chaff, for fodder. 

Baut.—The spirit of departed persons. 


Brpri.—A class of ornamental metalwork 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver 
named fram the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 


BIGHA.—A measure Of land varying widely: 
the standard bigha is generally five-eighths of 
an acre. “ Vigha ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 


BIHIsuTI.—Commonly pronounced “ Bhishti.” 
Water-carriér (lit. “‘man of heaven”). 


Bm (BrD).—A _— grassland—-North India, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. Also ‘‘ Vidi.” 
BLACK OOTTON SOIL.—A dark-coloured soil 


very retentive of moisture, found in Centra} 
and Southern India. 


BOARD OF REVENUE.—The chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 


Bowra.—A sect of Ismaili Shia Musalmans, 
bclonging to Gujarat. 

Bor.—See BER. 

BRINJAL.—A vegetable, SOLANUM MkErLON- 
GENA; Syn. egg-plant. 

BUND.—Embankment. 

BUNDER, or bandar.—A harbour or port. 
Also “* Monkey.” 

BuRJ.—A bastion in qa line of battlementa, 

CapJaN.—Palm leaves used for thatch, 

CHABUK.—A whip, 


land 
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CHABUTRA.—A platform of mud cr plaster- 
oe used for social gatherings, Northern 
India. 


CHADAR.—A sheet worn as a shawl by men 


“ind sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 


CHAITYA.—An ancjent Buddhist chapel. 


CHAMBHAR (OHAMAR).—“ Cobbler”, ‘Shoe 
maker.” A caste whose trade is to tin 
leather. 


CHAMPAK.—A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
MIOHELIA CHAMPACA. 


CHANA ~— Glan, 
CHAND.—Mo0on 


CHAND!.~—(Pron, with soft d) Silver: Chandi 
(with palatal and short 1)}—Goddess Durga. 


CHAPATI.—A cake of unleavened bread, 


CHAPRAS!.—An Orderly or messenger, Nor- 
baer India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
Mairas. 


CHARAS—The resin of the hemp plant. 
CANNABIS SATIVA, used for smoking. 
CHARKHA.—-A spinning wheel. 


CHARPAI (charpoy).—A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched acroas the frame for a 
mattress. 


CHAUDHRI.—Under native rule, a snbord:- 
nate revenue official; at present the term ja 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 


CHAUK, CHOWK.—A place where four roads 
meet, 


CHAUKIDAR.—The village watchman an 
rural policeman. 


CHAUTH.—The fourth part of the land rev- 
ae exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 


CHAVRI (CHORO 
quarters. 


CHEETAH,—Hunting leopard. 


CHELA.—A pupil, asually in connexion with 
teligious teaching. 


CHHAONI.—A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 


CHHALIRAPATI.—Cne of sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him. 


GUJARATI),—Village head- 


CHHATRI.—(1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building sue¢h as a cenotaph. 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER.—The administrative 


head of one of the leaser Provinces in British 
India, 


CH(koR.—A kind of partridge, 
CHUCAR. 


CHIKU.—The Bombay name for the fruit 
of ACHRAS SAPOTA, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies, 


CHINAR.—A plane tree, PLATANUS ORIGN 
TALIS. 


CHINKARA.—The Indian gazelle, 
BENNETT!, often called ‘ravine deer,’ 


CACCABIS 


GAzELAL 
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— spotted deer, CERVUS AXIE&. DABBAR.—{1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
enki aL pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 


CHOBDAR —Mace bearer whose business 1s to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 
CHOLAM.—Name in Southern India _ for the Daraag. A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 


large millet, ANDROPOGON SORGHUM; Syn. 8 saynt, 
DaRI, Dhurrie.—A rug or carpet, usualy of 


fowar. 
Cuolu.—A kind of short bodice worn by cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

women. DARKHAST.—A tender or application to rent 
CHOWRIT.—Fly-whisk. land. 
CHUNAM, chuna.—Lime plaster. | DarogHa.—The title of officials in various 


CIRCLR.—The area m charge of—(1) A Con- departments; now especially applied to suk- 
servator of Forests; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy ordinate controlling Officcrs in the Pohce and 
Postmaster-General; (3) A Superintending Jail Departments, 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. Darewan—Jit “Sight” To goto a temple 

Civ, SURGEON.—The officer in medical to gt asight of the wWol is to mah “ darshan”. 
charge of a District. Also ust d in ease of great o1 holy prrsonagis. 

CoGNIZABLE.—AD offence for which the cul- DARWAN.—A door-keeper. 

Lab re arrested by the police without 8 pa arwaza.—A gateway. 
warran ; 
COLLEOTOR.—The administrative head of a a, : ap Sa tars : 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn.| AULA AND DAULAT— tate. 
Der—A Brahminical priestly title; taken 


Deput, Commissioner. 
charge from the name of a divinity. 


COMMISS!IONER.—({1) The officer in 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the DEBOTTAR.—Land assigned for the upkeep 


head of various departments, such as Stamps _f temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Excise, etc DropaR.—A cedar, CEPRUS LIBANI or C 
COMPOUND —Ihe garden and open lana propara, 

attached to a house. An Anglo Indian worl 

perhaps derived froin ‘kumpan,’ a hedge 4 et as gto aenaulaerd, Administrative 
CONSERVATOR.—The Supervising Office: im Prowneee a ‘Syn Collecter Punjab, Central 


charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

Counert BILLs.—Bills or telegraphic tranz-| DEPUTY MAGISTRATE AND COLLRCTOR.—A 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by thc subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
Secretary of State in Council. aad srdeaart arenas es , ruminal) powers ; 

equivalent to LDxtra 

Count.—Cotton yarns are described as 20s, . ies non-regulation areas. pantanh Comm sioner 
30's, etc., counts when not more than a hhe,; pppa —Tintin N. Indi 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound amas 
avoirdupois. DIRASAR —Jain Temple, 

Court oF WARDS.—An establishment ier DESAI—A revenue Official under native 
managing estates of minors and other disquah- | (Maratha) rule. 
fied persons. DESsH.—(1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 

CRORE, karor.—Ten millions, | opposed to the hills, Northern India; (3) the 

plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

DISH BHAKTA —Patriot. 


T)isnt—Indigenous, opposed to _ bideshi, 


Dapa —Lit.** grandfather” (paternal): any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a “ hooli- 


zan boss.” 
DAFFADAR.—-A non-commissioned native [regu 
oficer in the army or police. _ _DESHMUKH.—A petty official under native 


(Maratha) rule. 


DAFTAR.—Office records. 

DAFTaRI,—Record-keeper. ; eee (Fem ) of the country; 

DAH OR DAO.—A cutting instrument \ ¢), es ee oluntcer in the Civil Disobedience 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, DEVA a tety 


Assam and Burma, . D 
DAK (dawk) —A stage on a stage coach route, BVADASI—-A girl dedicated to temple or 

Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bw galow| od. Murli in Maharashtra. 

maintained at such stages in days before raj]-| _DEVASTHAN —Land assigned for the upkeep 

ways caMe, of a temple or other r ligious foundation. 


DAKAITI, DACOITY.—Robbcry by five or more DEWAN.—A Vizicr or other T'irst Minister to 
persons, an Indiar Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 


and equal in rank with ‘‘ Sardar” und 
Nar.—(Pron, with dental d and short a under which 
“ Army," hence any disciplined body, a see other cautvaients, The term Is also used of 


Akali Dal, Seva Dal. D At 
HAK.—A tree, BUTFA FROND - 
oie generic tem applied to various jant orange-scariet flowers used ge agen 
I ‘ and also producing a gum; syn. palas Bengal 
Dav.—An old coppor coin, one-fortieth of a and Bombay: Chhiul, Central India: “ Kha- 
khro ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
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DHAMNI~ A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks 

DHARALA —Bhil Koll, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weipons 

DaArMA —Religion (Hindu) 

DHARMSALA—A charitable institution pro 
vided as a resting place for pilgrims or travellers 
Northern India 

DHATURA —A 
AFSTUOSA 

DHED —A large untoucht Ie caste in Gu) irat 
corresponding to Mahar in Waharashtra and 
Holcya in Airnatah 

DHENKLI —Name 1n Northern India for tlie 
lever used in raising water, syn picottah 

NDHoBI—A wishcrman 

DHOTI —The Joincloth worn by men 

DIN.— Religion (Mahomedan) 

DISTRIOT —The most important adminis 
trative unit of area 

DIVISION —({1) A group of districts for ad 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under i 
Commissioner (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres 
ponding with 4 (revenue) District (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of>Post Ofhe:s (4) a 
group of (revenue) distmcts under an I xecutivc 
Logineer of the Public Works Dep irtment 

DIWAN (Sika) —Communal Gathering 

DIWAL! —The lamp festival of Hin lus 

DIWANI —Civil, especially revenue, adminis 


tration, now used generally in Northern 
In lia of civil justice and Courts 


DoaB—The tract between two rivers, espe 
clilly that between the Gan.es and Tumna 


Dom —Untonchable caste in Northern India 


Droue —A hill fort “Mysore 


DRY dROP —A crop grown without artifcia! 
irrigation 


DRY RATE —The rate of revenue for unirri 
gated land 


stupefying luc DATURA 


DuN—(Pron ‘doon ) A valley Northern 
India 
EKKA—A small two wheeled conveyance 


drawn by a pony, Northern India 
Trent LDLAc uw —Cardamom 
TLCHI (Turk )— {mbassa tor 


TIAYA Rava —MVuitle given tothe he rof the 
Maharaja of Jravincore or Cochin 


I\TRA ASSISTANT COWMISSIONFR —See De 
puty Magistrate and Collector. 


Fakir —Properly an Islimic mendicant but 
often loosely used of Hindu mendicants also 


FAMINE INSURANCE GRANT —An annual pro 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt 


FABMAN—An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant 


J ARZAND—Tit means ‘ chill” with the de 
fining words added such as ‘ F wrgand e dilbind 
in the case of several Indian Princes it means 
beloved, favourite, etc 


FARZANDARI or } AZANDARI —A4 kind of land 
tcnure in Bombay City 


Fas~! —Era (solar) started by Akbar AC 
minus 572 3 


FATFA —*‘ Victory ”’ 


TATFH JANG —‘* Victorious 
title of the \1izam) 

TatTw4—Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law 


1 AUIDAPI —Relating to a criminal court 
criminal proceedings 

FAUJDARI —Under native rule the area under 
aQTaujdar or subordinate governor, now used 
generally of Magistrates’ Criminal Courts 

FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER —The chief con 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces 


TMtTon Gari —A phmton Bombay Derived 
from the [n.]ish 


GADDI, Gad!—The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty 


GATKWAR (sometimes GUICOWAR) —Title 
vith “Vaharajys allied of the 1uler of Baroda 
It W% once + caste name and means ‘* cow 
herd ae the yrotector of the acrei animal, 
tut later on in common with ‘* Holkar”’ and 

Sindhia it came to be a dynastic appel 
lation ind consequenti, rexiried as a title 
Ibis a Princelecomes Caekwar onsucceed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda ‘Holhar to that 
of I: lore and ‘ Sindhia’ to that of Gwalior 


(All thes are surnames of which Ga hwar and 
Shin! are quitc common 1mong Marathas—and 
vn Wihars) 


GaNya-——The unfertilised flowers of the 
“ultivated female hemp plaut CANNABIS SATIVA 
used for smoking 

GAaUR —Wild cattie, commonly called ‘bison 
Bog GAURUS 

GAaYAr —A species of wild cattle Bo FRON 


FALIS domesticated on the North East Fror 
tier syn mithan 


GHADR —Mitiny Revolution 
GHAPRIE (Gar!) —A carringe cart 


Guat, Ghaut —(1) A landing place on a rive: 
,2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tanh 
(3) a pass up & mountain, (4) In European 
usage & mountain range In the last sense 
maa applied to the Eastern and Wester i 
Ghats 


GHATWAL—A tenure holder who originalls 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal 


GuHA7I —One who enzaged in “ Ghazv 
War te against hafirs 


GHI, Ghee —Clarificd butter 
GINGFLLY —~Sec TIL 
GopowN —A store rooin or warehouse An 


in Battle’ (a 


a hols 


Anglo Indian word derivcd from the Malay 
\dang 
Gori —Cwwhrd gni Ihe dance of the 


youthful Krishna with the Gopis is a favourite 
subject of paintings 
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GOPURAM.—A gateway, especially applied Ht1.—An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. in Burma, 


GOsAIN, Goswami.—A (Hindu) devotee; lit.’ Hukka, Hookas.—The Indtan tobacco pipe. 
one who restrains his passions, -Wurs.—An order. 


GosHA.—Name in Southern India for ‘parda' Hunpr—aA bill of exchange, 


women; ’ lit. the word “ Gosha ’’ means corner IDGAH.—An enclosed place outside a town 


of bias Nashin' Sane cae era: where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 


“Gosha” and ‘Parda” eg., Goshanashin *20Wn as the Id., ete. 

Pardanashin, ILAKHE.—A department. (Ilakha in Marathi 
Grau.—A kind of pea, CIOER aRteTinuM. 22d Gujarati Languages means Presidency.) 

In Southern India the pulse DoLICHOS BIFLORUS | IMAM.—The layman who leads the congrega- 

is known as horse gram. tion in prayer. Mahomedan. 


GRANTHA-SAHEB,—Sikh holy book. INAM.—Lit. ‘reward.’ Hence land held 
GUNJ.—The red seed with a black ‘eye’ of revenue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
ABRUS PRECATORIUS, &® common wild creepc: to service. See DEVASTHAN, SARANJAM, WATAN, 
used as the official weight for minute quantities INUNDATION CANAL.—A channel taken off 


of opium 96th of a Tora. from a river at a comparatively high level, 


GUP, OR GuP SHUP,—Tittle tattle. , which conveys water only when the river ig in 
GuR, Goor—Crude sugar ; syn. jaggery, South- stood. 
ern India; tenyet, Burma. | Izzat.—Prestige. 


GURAL.—A Himalayan goat antelope, CEMA JacK Froit—Fruit of ARTOCARPUS INTE: 
GORAL, GRIFOLIA, Ver. PHANAS, 


GURDWARA.—A Sikh Shrine. 
GURU.—(1) A Hindu religious preceptor; fof srodesagaee ayn gue 17 Southern India 


(2) 8 schoolmaster, Bengal. . JAGIE.—An assignment of land, or of the 
HABSHI.—Literally an Abyssinian. Now 4 revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 


ee anyone whose complexion ig particularly AH.—A term denoting dignity, applied to 


highest class nobles in Hyderabad State. 
HADITH.—(commonly pronounecd ‘' Hadis °’) : 
Tradition of the Prophet. JAM (Sindhi or Baluch).— Chief. Also the 


Jam of Nawanagar. 
Haviz.—Guardian, one who has Quran by = yayapanpi—The annual settlement made 


heart i 
: under the ryotwari system. 
HaJ.— Pilgrimage to Mecca, JAMADAR.—A native officer in the army or 
HAJAM, HAJJAM.—A barber. police. 


W¥aa1.—A Mahomedan who hag performed Jangawa.—A Lingayat priest. 

the haj, He is entitled todye his beardred. | y,pmy_—pistraint: attachment: corrupt of 
HAKiu.—A native doctor practising the « Zant” : 

Mahomedan system of medicine. JATHA.—AD association, 


HakIM (with long a).—Governor, ruler. JaTKA.—Pony-cart, South India. 
HALAL—Lawiul (from Islam point of view) _ f 


i i JAZIRAT-UL-ARAB,—The Sacred Island of 
Ph a an | 
a ere ne DE Ot hee date | Arabia, including all the countries which con- 


 Jhatka ”. tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans: Arabia, 
HALALKHOR.—A sweeper or scavenger; lit Palestine and Mesopotamia. 
one to whom everything is lawful food. | JHATKA—* Stroke ’’, used of meat of animal 


HAtt.—Current. Applied to coin of Native atest with a stroke as opposed to 
states ceypectally By dereper: ee ik qari lake or swamp, Northern 
Hawal.—(1) A porter or cooly, (2) & house rngia;’ ayn. bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
een JIHAD.—A religious war undertaken by Musal. 

Hag.—A right. mans. 
HaRWaN—Untouchables. The term origi-| Jypga—A council of tribal elders, North- 
nally TER the people of God F cypeepeas is West frontier. 
Mr. Gandhi the term was suggested by certain = : 
of the class themselves who did rot care for the! 01. (Yoar).—A Hindu ascetic. 
description of ‘‘ untouchable”, and it was JosHI.—Village astrologer. 
copied from the example of a poet of Gujarat. JowaR.—The large millet, a very common 


Figura (HigRAHw)—The era dating fromthe food-grain, ANDROPOGON SURdHUM, Or SORG- 
dight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th,€22 A.J). HUM VULGARE ; syn. cholam and jola,in South- 


Heeza LAL—A Hindu name (‘Hira’ is ¢rm India. | . 
diamond and ‘Lal’ is ruby.) JUDI.—A revenue term in S, Division ofthe 


HInsA.—A kind of fish, CLUPEA ILISHA. eon acta ee Kies 
UDICIAL COMMI —~~-AN Officer exercis- 
Hoonp!, HUNDI.—A draft (banking). ing the functions of a High Courtin the Central 


HOLKAR. —See‘* Gaekwar.” Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 
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KacHcHa.—Unripe, mud built, inferior. 


Kuanasi.—A native fireman, sailor, artil- 


KACHERI, kachabri1.—An office or office build- | !1yman, or tent-pitcher 


ing, especially that of a Government official. 
KApDAR. karbi —The stalk of jowari (¢. v )— 
1 Valuable fodder. 


KarirR.—Infidel, apphed by Muslims to all 
non-Muslims 


Kagt, kashew.—The nut of ANAOARDIUM 
OOCIDENTALE, largely grown in the Konkan, 

KAKAR.—The barking deer, CERVULUS MUNT- 
JAC, 

K aKR1.—Cucumber. 

KALAR, kallar.—Barren land covired with 
salt or wkalme efflerescences, Northern India, 

KALI-YUG4,— 


KALLL— } The Iron age. (short a). 
KAatl.—Popular goddess consort ) 
of Shiva, \. (long a) 


KAtLt.— Black soil, 
KALIMA —The Mahomedan Confession of faith 
KAMABBAND, Cummerbund.—A waistcloth, or 


belt 

KANAT —The wall of a large tent. ‘“‘ Kanat”’ 
(in Persia)—Underground Canal. 

KANGAR.—A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons in Kashmur to keep thcem- 
selves warm. 

KANKAR.—Nodular limestone, used for mct1l 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

KaNs.—A coarse grass which apreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
SAFCHALUM SPONTANEUM, 

JC ANUNGO —A Revenue Inspector. 

Kapas.—Cotton. 

KARAIT—A very Venomous snake, 
GARUS CANDIDUS or CAERULEUS. 

KARBHARI—A manager. Also Dewan 1n 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat 

KarhzZ.—(Persian ‘Kanat’) Underground 
unnels near the skirts of hills by which water 
13 giladutzlly led to the surface for irrigation, 
(Specially In Baluchistan. 


KARKUN.—A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

KakMA.—The doctrine that ensistence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and cvil 
actions in past existences. 

KARNAM.—See PATWAEI 

KaRrtToos —A cartridge. 

Kas —The five “* Kas” which denote the Sikh 
ire Kes, the uncut hair: Kachh, the short 
drawers; Kara, the iron bangle; Kirpan, the 
steel nnife ; and Kangha, the comb 

KaAsal.—A butcher. 

Kazi,.—Better written Qaz:x—Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func- 
tions, but has no powers conferred by law. 


KHARITA.—Letter from an Indian Prince to 
the Governor-General. 


KHABARDAR.—Beware. 


KHADI (or KHADDER).- -Cotton cloth hand- 
Woven from hand-spun yarn. 


BUN- 


| KHALSA.—Lit. * pure.’ 


(1) Applied especi- 
ily to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Government a8 

,opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc., 

Northern India, and Deccan. 

kiAN—Onriginally the ruler of a emall 

Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty tifle 
though prized. It1s very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans. 

KHANDI,candy. A weight especially used for 
cotton baica in Bombiy, equivalent to 20 mds 
JKCHANSAMA,—A butler. 


KaaraB—Also “ Khiraba.” In Bombay of 
any portion of an asseased survey No, which 





| bemg uncultivable is Icft unassesecd. 
| KHARGOSH —Hare. 


KHARIF—Any crops sown just before or 


during the main 8 W monsoon. 

Kwas —Special, ip Government hands 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

KHASADAR —Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

KuaAs-Kaas, Kus- Kus.—A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, ANDROPOGON SquasB- 
ROSUS. 

KHEDDA, kheda.—A 
wild elephants are driven; 
the operations for catching. 

KHICHADI,Kejjerce —A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredx nts, and by Auglo-Indians specially 
used of rice With fish, 

KHILAT.—A robe of honour. 

KyuTpa.—TIne weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sov 
ereign in particular. 

hUWAJA—A Persian word for ‘‘ master,” 
somctimes 4 name. 

KINcCOB, kamkhwab.—Silk textiles brocad 
ed with gold or silver. 

KIRPAN.—A Sikh religious emblem; a sword 

KIsan —Agriculturist, used in North Indl 
‘ Ryot ”’in Maharashtra, etc. 

KopaAt! Also ‘* Kudali’’,—The implement lke 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging; 
qyD. mamuti, Southern India. 

KONKAX —The narrow strip of low land be- 
vween the Wcatern ghats and the sea. 


Kos.—A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated af about two muil(s, The 
listance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. Also means 
the leathern water-ift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawat. 


Kot —Battlements. 
KorTsHi.—A large house, 


KoTWAL —The head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term 18 still used in 
Wyderabad and other parts of India. 


atockade into which 
also applied to 
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Masa —(1) kormerly & considerable tract 
ene ee DOW & ee or eles a 
village for which a separate agreement 1s taken 
KUOHA BANDI—A barrier or gateway erected ¢ oth, payment of land revenue; (3) a de- 
across & lane. partment of revenue, ¢.g., right to catch ele- 

KuFRr.—Infidelity, unbeliet in the Quran and phants, or to take stone ; (4)in Bombay a small 
the Prophet. [ajuka under a MAHALKABI. 


KULKARNI.—See PATWABRI. MAHANT.—The head of a Hindu conventual 


KUMBHAMELA —The great fair at Hardwar, °#tablishment. 
so called because when itis held every 12 year WAHARAJA——The highest of hereditary rulers 
Jupiter and Sun are In the sign Kumbhas, among the Hindus, or clse a personal distinc- 
(Aquarius), tion conleree by meson ane It an sev ise 
ee a ” variations as under ‘* Raja ’’ with the addition o 
KOMBHAR —(VW ) A potter. U-" Kumhar MAHARAJ RANA; its temimine 18 MAHARANI 
Kuvst—An agriculturist (Kanbl 11 Guiarat ‘MAHA=great). 


Kurmi n N, India ) MAHARAJ KUMAR.—Son of a Maharaja. 


Ktnwar og Ktwar—tThe heir of a Raja MAHATMA.—(lit) A great soul, apphed to 
(Every eon of any chief inGujarat and Kathiawar) men who ae ee the ct sone of 


Kuran—A big grass land growing grass fit the flesh and the world. 
for cutting MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA —A Hindu title denoting 
Kusnti (U), Kustr (M).—Wrestling. learned in Sanskritic lore 


Kyari—Land embanked to hold water fo1| pene cb can la oe De DEBEUE: 


rice cultivation. 


KYauN@—A Buddhist monastery, which q 
always contains a school, Burma, 


hotTwatl—The chief police station in a 


headquarters town. 


MAHUA.—A tree, BASSIA LATIFOLIA, pro- 
ucing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling MWquor, and seeds which furnish 


LAKH, lac.—A hundred thousand. oul. 
4th son, but see under ‘‘ Babu’”’). astrologers for an impoitant undertaking 


The word in Sanskrit and Warath 15 
LAWBARDAR —The representative of the 10 « ” “ > ans ” 
sharers 1n a zamindar? village, Northern India Muburta”, in Gujarati‘ Murrat ’ or“ Mhurat 


MAIDAN.—-An open space of level ground 
ee argo. monkey, SAMAOPI THROU’) the park at Calcutta. 


Lascar, correct lashhar —(1) anarmy,(2)in  MAEN4.—A bird. 
English usage an Indian salor. MAJOR WORKS.—Irrigation works for which 
Lat.—~A monumcatal pillar. “ Lat’ Hindus separate accounts are hept of capital, revenue, 
tan corruption of “Tord” eg, “Tata 1 it” and interest. 
—Viceroy, ‘Jang: Lat ’—Commander in-Chicf, Magsur.—A labourer (in Bombay). 


“ Chhota Lat ’’ Governor. MAKTAB.—An elementary Mahomedan school 


of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and ,pyphed in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
making roads, also probably valuable for the 4g village held 1a oriinary proprietary tenure, 
production of aluminium. Laterit: produces (9) g cultivator in the Chamba State. 


a d¢cp brichord soul. Maxra,—Ltcence, monopoly 
- C e 

LINUAM.—The phallic emblem, worshipped : 
as the representative of Shiva, , MaKIrADAR.-—-A licencee, monopolist, 


Lircui —A fruit tree grown in North India Mali —A gardener. 


( Litcal OHINENSIS) MALIK.—Master, proprietor. 
7 MAMLATDAR (Mar, ‘* Mamledar.”).—The 
oe ee eee a officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 


duties are both executive and magisterial- 
LOKENDRA OR LoKINDRA —‘ Protector of the syn. tahasildar, 


nou title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and MANDAR. OE GHANAAUAMS= A: poreh: or pll: 
Lox ecole oaicielagts Satieed lared hall, especially of a temple. 
: , . MANGOSTEEN.—The fruit of GARCLINIA MANGOS 


Lora.—A small brass water-pot. “DANA, 

Lunal, loongi—A cloth (coloured dhoti) Marr—A Baluch tribe. (Bhugtis and Maris 
simply wound round the waist gene.ally spoken of together ) 

MADRASA.—A schoo! especially one for thc MARKHOR.—A wild goat in North-Western 
higher instruction of Mahomedaus, India, CAPRA FALCONER]. 


MABAJAN —The guild of Hindu or Jain mer MAS8JID.—A mosque. Jama Masjid the 
chants ina city. The head ofthe Mahajan ts principal mosque tn a town, where worshippers 
the Nagarsheth (gq. v.). j collect on Fridays. 
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MASNAD —Seat of state or throne, Maho | 
medan, syn gaddi 

Matuy —A Hindu conventional 
ment 

VAULAVA~A Mahumedan skilled in Arabic 
and relisious know ledge 

MAULVI —A person learned in Muhammadan 
law 

MaAuUNn, ver Man—A_ weight varying in 
different localities The Ry maund I» 80 lbs 

Mayi—Sanshrit term for ‘‘ cosmic illusion ’ 
in Vedanta philosophy 

VMESEL or MAHAL —A palace 

MELA —A religious festival or fair. 

MIAN —Title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish ‘‘ Waster ’ 

MIJHRAB —The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque 

MIMBAK —-Steps in a mosque, used az a pulpit 

Minar —A pillar or tower 

MINOR WORKS —Irrigation works for which 


regular accounts are not kept, except, in sore 
cases of capital 


MIR — 4 leader, an inferior title which like 
‘KAhan,’ has grown into a nime_ especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind 

Mir74 —If prefixed ‘*‘ Mr’ or ‘* Esquire 

MOFUSSIL —Sce MUFFASSAL 

MISTRI —(1) a foreman, (2) a cook 

MOHUR—A Gold oim no longer current, 
w rth about Rs, 16 


MOLESALAM —A class of land holding Rajput 
Musalmans mn Gujirat who havc retamed Hindu 
nimes and customs 


eatablish- 


Mona, MoUNG, OR Matna (Arakanese}— 
I eader 

MoRA —Stool | 

Monsoon —lLit Season, and specificalls 


(1) The S W Monsoon, whichis a Northward 
extension of the 8S E trades, which in the Nor 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure tre. over 
North India, caused by the «xc ssive heating 
ot the land area, and (2) The N E Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
sreas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
mS KE Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired im erossing the Bay of Bcnga), and 
pissing across the equitor into the low pressure 
areas of the Australayian Southern sumnut, 


MupLad (Mappila) —A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect in Malabar 


VIOCLVYI oR MavLtvI—A learned Musalman 
or Muslim teacher. 


MupaAltvar oR MvUpDLAR—A _ personal 
proper name but implying ‘steward of the 
Isnds ”’ 


MUEZZIN—~Person emploved to sound the 
Mahomedan call to prayer 


MUFrAssaAL mofussil —The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin 
guished from the headyuarters (Sadr). 

MvuJAWAR —Custodian of Musalman sacred 
plicc, especially Samt’s tomb 
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MUJTAHID —Iat, One who wages war against 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
Ziven to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
in some parts 


MUKADAM —Chief, leader, 1n Bombay, leader 
of coohe gang , also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 

MUKATAR (corruptly mukhtiar) —{1) A legal 
practitioner who hag not got a ganad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right , (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf oi 
inother person 

MUKHBTIARKAR —The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn tahasildar 


MUKTI, ‘release "—The perfect rest attained 
oy the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul imto the world soul, syn 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA 

MUMTA7 LUD DAULA —Distinguished 
state WMULK 1n the country 


MUNG, mug—A pulse, PHASEOLUS RaDIA 
TUs Syn mag Gujarat 


MounyJ —(1) A tall grass (SACCHARUM MUNJA) 
im North Indii, from which mats are woven, and 





in the 


the Brihman sacred thread worn, (2) In 
Maharashtra ‘“‘muny" mcans thc thread 
ecrcmony 


MuNsHi—A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso Arabian language President or presiding 
official Also Secretary or writer 


MUNSIF —Judge of the lowcst Court with 
civil jurisdiction 


MURLI (DEVADASI) —A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple 

MURUM moorum —Gravel 
for metalling roads 


MUSALMAN, Vu-lim, Momin (plural VWomuin in 
—The names by which Mahomedans deseribe 
themselves ‘f Vomin ’ 1s also nime of a 
particular caste of Muhamadans in Gujarat, 
also called Mumnas’ 

MYowun —‘‘ Mr ”’ 

NaCcHANI, NaaLi—See Raar 


NAGARKHANA, Nakkarkhana - 4 place where 
drums are beaten 


NaGARSHETH —The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain nerchants In a city 


Nails —Assistant or Dt puty 


Naik —A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India, (2) a native officer of the 
towest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 
{In Bombay a head peon ) 


Nat —A demon or spirit, Burma 


NawaB—A title borne by Musalmans 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
hindus Orizmally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government now the regular leiding 
title of 1 Mohammedan Prince, co1responding 
to ‘*‘ Maharaja ’’ of the Hindu 


Naw4B74D4 —So of a Nawab 


NAZAR, nazaraia,—A due paid on succes jon 
or on certain cere.uonial oecasions 


Nazm — Supernntendent 01 Mana.er 


and earth used 


to 


Net ASSETS—(1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference b°tween the assumed 
value of the crop and tie cstimate of its cot 


of production. 


NewAR —Broad webbing woven across bed 
stcads instead of iron slabs. 

NGAPiI —Pressed fish or salted fish pastc 
laizely made and consumed 1u Burma, 


Ninaao —Blue Bull. A large intelope. 


Nim, neem —A tree, MELIA AZADIBAOHTA thc 
berries of which are used in dyeing 


Nirviva —See MURTI 
NIKAH.—Muslim leg] marriage. 


NISHAN —Sign, Sacicd Symbol carned in 
procession. 

N1zAM — Lhe title of the ruler of I{vderabid 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab 


NIZAMAT --A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal 

N )N-AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT —LCnhance | 
Assessment imposed whcn land already asscsscd 
as agricultural 13 diverted to use ag a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

NON-OCOGNIZABLE.—An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant, 

Nowo (Thibetan)—TLhe ruler of Spitta 


NON-OCOUPANOY TENANTS.—A class of tenants 
witb few statutory rmghts, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements. 


NON-REGULATION —A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them, 

NULLAH, NALA.—A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

QOCOUPANCY TENANTS —A class of tenant. 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

PaDAUK—A_ well-known Burmese tree 
(PLLROCARPUS sp ) from the bchaviour of which 
the arrival] of the Monsoon 18s prognosticated, 


PapDY.—Unhushed rice. 

PaGa.—(Peisian Palgah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas 

Paat.—-A tracker of thieves ofstrayed or stolen 
animals, 

PAHAR.—A mountain, 

Palgan.—AaA tenurein Hyderibid State (Lit 
Jagir for mumtainmg “ Paigah,” 2¢, mounte ] 
troops.) 

Paik.—(1) A foot soldier ;(2)1n Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above aixteen . 
years. 

PaILl,—A grain measure 

PAILWAN, PAHLWAN —Professional Wrestler 

PAIREE —The name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from thx 
APHUS (g. 7) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and mére green and rd 
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PaKKA, PUCOA.—Ripe, mature, complete. 
Paas —See DHAK. 

PALKI.—A palanquin or litter. 
PAan.—The betel vine, Prpz BETRL, 
PANOHAMA.—Low caste, Southern Indla, 


PANCHAYAT.—(1) A committee for manage 
ment of the affa:rs of a caste, village, or town 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (panch) members. 


PANDA.—A Hindu priest, especially at hol, 
places. 

PANDIT.—A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied toa person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 


PANSUPARI —Distribution of Pan and Supaki 
(g ¥ ) as a form of ceremonial hospitality, 


PapalyaA.—Fruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw 
Curica Papavya, 

PARAB—A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 


PAaRABADI —A platform with a smaller plat 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowcd or maintained by charity, 
me grain 18 put every day for animals and 
Inrds, 


PaRDA, purdah -—-(1) A veil or curtain: (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn 
gosha. 

PARDANASHIN.— Women who observe purdah, 

TaRDEsI —Foreign Used in Bombay espe 
clally of Hindu servants, syces, &c, from 
Northern India, 


PARGANA.—Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil in Northern India, 


PASHM.—The fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
hence Pashmina cloth. 

PASHTO, PUSHTO --Language of the Pathans 

Paso.—A waistcloth. 

Pat, put —A stretch of firm, hard clay Desert 

PATEL —A vilage headman, Central and 
Western India; syn. reddi, southern India 
gaonbura, Agsam; padhan Northern and 


Lastern India Mukhi, Guzarat. (Patil in Maha 
rashtra ) 


PATIDAR.—A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 
PATTAWALLA —See CHAPRASI, 


PATWARI.—A village accountant; syn. kar 
nam, Madras, kulkarm, Bombay Deccan 
talati, Gujarat , shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg mandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 


PEON —See CHAPRASI 


PESHKAR —One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc , personal clerk. 


ss PESHKASH.—A tribute or offering to a supe- 
or. 


PILAO (pulav) —A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
ured of chickcn with rice and spices, 
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PHULBARIL.—AuL 
flower-work. 


PICH, paisa.—A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 


PICOTTAH.—A tever for raising water in a 


embroidered sheet, lit 


bucket for irrigation, Southern Jndia, syn.! 


dhenku! or dhenkul, or dhiki, Northern Indta 
PIPAL.~—Sacred fiz-tree. Ficus Religiosa. 
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Rasa —A Hindu Prince of eralted rank, but 
Inferior to ‘* Waharaja”. Ihe feminine i‘ 
fant (Princess or Queen), and 1t has the varia- 
tions aj, Rana, kao Rar, Rawal, Rauat, 
Ravkwar, Ravkbar and Rahat Lhe form Rar 
is common in Bengal, RaoinS & W, India. 


RAJ KUMaAR—Son of a Raja 
RAJ RAIJFSHW AR —King of Kings. 
RaMOSHI—A caste whose workis to watch 


Piz.—A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint, 274 w1idin the village lands and hence used 


PLEADER —A class of legal practitioner. 
PoONG\1-—A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 


POSTIN, Posten —A coat or rug of shcep 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan 


PRABHAT PHERI—Lit. ‘‘ Morning round,’ 
of partits gomg round carly im the morning 
singing political songs. 


PRANT.—An admunistrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also 1n 
Kathiawar. 


PRANT OR PRANT SAHEB—Sub Divisional | 


Officer (1n Bombay Presidency ). 


PRESIDENCY.—aA former Division of British 
india 


F1INOB.—TLerm used in Loglish courtesy for 
‘* Shahzada,” but specially conferred in the 
case of‘ Prince of Arcot’ called also ‘‘ Armin- 
1-Arcot ’’), 


PROTECTED.—Forests over which a eons 


deraple degree of supervision 18 exercised but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 


PROVINCE —One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 


Puya.—-Worship, Hindu. 
Puyaki —'Lhe priest attached to a temple, 
PUNDIT.—Scc Pandit. 


PURANA —Lit ‘old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books (2) to a geologi 
a ‘group’; (3) also to ‘ punch-marked‘ 
LO hs, 


PURNA SwaRkAJ.—Complcte independence. 


PUROHIT—A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 


PWE.—An entertainment, Burma 


PYALIS—Bands Of revellers Who accompany 
the Muharram processlOns. 


QILLA.—A Fort. 


RABI —Any crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon, 


RAG, RAGINI —Mode in Indian music. 


RAG (Hleusine corecana).— A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and southern 
India; syn. marua, Naglii Nachni. 


RAIL-G4kI.—Railway train, 
RAlYAT OB Ryov.—-Farmer. 


* for any chaukidar (g. v.) Actually a criminal tribe 


1n Maharashtra. 


RANA.—A title borne by some Rajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raya. 


RANI.—The wife or widow of a Raja. 
RANN OR RUNN —TJat Jand flooded in the 


monsoon and incrusted with salt when dry,e g., 
the Rann of Cutch. 


RANZA.— Mausoleum, shrine. 


Ra0O.—A title borné by Hindus, either equiv- 
alent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 


REGAR~—Name for a biack soil in Central 
and Southern india, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotten 


REGULATION.—A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 


REx —Saline or alkalne efflorescences on 
the surface of the soll, Northern India. 


RESFRVED —Forests intended to be Wain 
tained permanently. 


RICKSHAW —A one or two seat Vehicle on 
two whcels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

RISALDAR.—Commander of a troop of horses. 

Row, Roz.—Nilga.. 

RouHU.—A kind of fish, LASEO ROHITA, 

Rori.— Bread. 


Rozi —Muslim fast during Ramazan  Alse 
Mausoleum (corruption of “‘ rauza,”’) 


RYOTW ARI — fhe system of tenure in which 
land revenue Is imposed on the actuat occupants 
of holdings. 

SABHA — Assembly, Meeting, 
2ress. 


SaDHU —A Hindu ascetic. 


SapDk, sudder —Chief (adjective) Hence the 
headquarters of a District: formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 


Sara JANG—A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikh». 


SAFFLOW ER —A thistle which yields 3a yellow 
dve trom 1ts petals and oil from its seeds 


Council, Con- 


,\CARTH AMUS TINOTOAI US), Ver. Karda1, hushant. 


SAHEB.—The native Hindu term used to or 
ofa Luropean('' Mr Smith ’’ would be mentioned 
as ‘* Smith Saheb,’’ and ms wife ‘* Smith 
Mem-baheb,”’ but in addressing 1t would be 
‘© Saheb,” fem, ** Suheba,”’ without the name), 
occasionally appended to a title in the samc 
way as ‘‘ Bahadur,” but inferior (=master) 
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SAHIBZADA,—Son of a person of consequence 


SAID, SAYID, SAIYID, SIDI, SykD, SyuD — 
Various forms for a title adopted by those wh¢ 
claim duect mile descent trom Mohammed s 
grandson Husiin 

SAL — 4 useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SHOREA ROBUSTA. 

SAMBAR.—A deer, CERVUS UNICOLOR; sj) 
sarau. 

SAMITI,—Association, Union Assembls. 

SAN.—Bombay hemp, CROTALARIA JUNCEA, 


SANAD—(1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India hell 


under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants | 


SANGATHAN —Literally tying together. A 
movement which aims .t unity and the know 
ledge of the ait of setf defence among Hindus 


A movement to unify the Hindu Communit | 
The Hindu, 


against non-Hindu ag,ression 
counterpart of the Musalman ‘‘ Tanzim’’q v 


SANGRAM SAMITI —War Corincil in the present 
Civil Disobcdience movement. 


Sannyasi —A Hindu mendicant. 
SARI —A long piece of cloth worn by women. 


SARANJAM —Land held revenue tree or on i 
reduced quit rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maintainint 
troops 


SARDAR (corrupted to SIRDAR)—A leadin, 
Government official, either civil or military 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Puna! 
Barons beir this title. It and ‘* Divan 
are like in value and used by both Hindus ard 
Mohammedans But Mohammedans_ only 
are ‘‘ Wal,” ‘‘ Sultan,” ‘* Amir,” ‘* Mir, 
‘* Mirza,’’ ‘“‘ Mian,” and ** Khan.” 


SARKAR—(1) The Government, (2) a trict 
of termtory under Muhammadan rule, corres 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 


SABSUBAH —An Officerin charge ofa Divisio: 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com 
missioner of British territorics. 


SaT1.—Suicide by a widow, especially on thc 
funeral] pyre of her husband. 


SAHUKAR, SAUhAR, SOWKAR.—Banker, ealer 
in money, exchange, etc ; money lendcr 


SATYAGRAHA —(lit, Insistence on truth), 
passive resistance. 


SATYAGRAHI—A passive resister, one who 
will follow the truth wherever 1t may lead. 


SATTA.—Speculation, 
SauDAaAGAk.—Merchant. 


SawaL—A Jtindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit. one-fourth better than others). 


SawBwa.—A title borne by chiefs in the Shan | 


States, Burma. 


SkuaL or cotton tree.—A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers ang pods containing a 
quantity of floss, BOMBAX MALABARICUM. 
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SEROW, sarau—A goat antelope, NEMOR- 
HA4EDUS BUBATINUS. 


SETH, SHETH.—Merchant, banker. 


SETTLEMENT —-(1} The preparation of a 
cxdastral record and the fixing of the Govern 
ment revenue from lind, (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created, (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments 


SHAHID —-A Musalman martyr. 
SHAHZADA —Son of a hing 


SHAIKH or SUFIKH ( A1abic}—A chief. 


SUAMS-UL UrawaA —A 
denoting ‘* learned ” 


SHAMSHER-JANG —‘‘Sword of Battle’’ 
title of the Maharaja of [ravancore.) 


SHANBHOG —See PATWARI. 


SHASTR\S.—Lhe rcligious 
Hindus 


SHEGADI, seggaree, Shigri—-A pan on 3 fee 
With live eharcoal 1n It, 


SHER —Tiger, 
SHER, ser, suer—A weight, or measure Varying 


rauch in size in different pirts of the country 
Ihe Railway seer 13 about 2 lbs 


SHEIH, shethia.—A Hmduor Jain merchant 


SHIAS —Musalmans who accept Ali as the 
lawiul Khalif and successor of the prophet and 
deny the hhalhifate of the first three Khahifs. 


SHIGHRAM —See TONGA 


SHISHAM or sissu —Blackwood. A 
{amber tree DALBERGIA SISSOO. 


SHRADDHA —Annual Hinde’ ceremony of 
propitiating the nmiancs. 


SuURUTI —]I iterally “ heard ”’, 
to mspired Rishis, 


SHOROFF —Banker. 


SHUDDHI —Literally purification A move 
m nt started in Ra)putana and Northcra Indi 
for the reconvcrsion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakana hajputs, who, though Mahome 
din for some generations, have retaumed many 
Juindu practices. 


Sipr — A variation of ‘* Siid.” Generic name 
tor negroes domiciled in the Bombay Presidency 
Also applied by the Trench to the negroes in 
their Army, 


SILLADAR.—A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment, 


SINDHIA —See under ‘‘ Gaekwar.” 


SuPit1.—Unrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shruti, reveaed Vedas. 


Sor4—A water-plant with a valuable pith 


Mohammedan title 


(a 


liw-books of the 


valuable 


Vedas revealed 


| AESOHYNOMENE ASPERA, 


Soni, Sorar.—Gold mith, 


SOWAR.—A mounted soldier or constabl 
SOWKAR —Merchant, 


SWADESH] —Lit Swa one’s own dca of 
country. there 15 actually a shade of difference 
bet ecn the two, the Swa ’ emphasing the 
prefersuce against everything “ par,” fo1ugn 
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SRI OR SHLI—Lit. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
a& person much respected (never addressed 
to him; nearly =‘* Esquire’’): used a'so of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of s in the German Stadt). 


Srigur Sriyur.—Modern Hindu equivalent 
of ‘“‘ Mr.” 


STUPA or tope.—A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hcmispheri- 
ral, containing felics 


SUBAH —(1) A province under Mahomedan | 
rule , (2) the officer in charge of a large tract 10 | 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a | 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. | 


SUBAHDAR —{1) The governor of a province ! 
under Mahomedan rule, (2) a native infantry | 
officer in the Indian Army; (8) an ofhcial 10 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commussioner 
in British territory. 


SUB-DIVISION.—A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 


SULTAN.—A King. 
SUNNAT.—Traditionallaw followed by Sunni. | 


SUNNIS —Musalmans who accept the first 
four Khalfs as lawiul successors of the Prophet 


SUPARI —The fruit of the betel palm, ARECs 
CATECHU. 


SUPERINTENDINT.—(1) The chief police officer 
ina District ; (2) the officialin charge of a bill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indiap 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 


SURAJ, SURYA.—Sun, 


Surti—Native of Surat, specially used ot 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Europeins, and whose house speech 
1s Gujarati. Also called “Lala” or “ Lalta.’’ 


SWAMI—A Hindu religious ascetic Also 
apphed to Shankaracharyas, Mahants of Mith, 
etc 


SYOR, sais.—A groom. 
SYFD, 8:UD.—More variations of ‘* Said,” 


rABLIGH.— Lhe Mahomedan conversion move 
micnt, 


TABUT.—See 1 AZIAH, 


TAHSIL —A revenues sub-division of a District 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore; township, Burma. 


TAHSILDAR.—The olficer in charge of a tahail 
8yn. Mamlatdar, Bombay; township ofhcer 
or myo-ok, Burma; Mukhtiarkar, Sind; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda Ha duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 


TAKAVI.— Loans made to agriculturists fot 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements 


@yn. tagar Also “ fagavi”’ (M. ‘agai’’) 
Bombay. 
TaRIt—Small distaff for spmning yarn 


brought mto fashion by Mr. Gandhi. 
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TaL.—Lake; Musical time. 

TALAK.— Vahomedan term for divorce. 
TALATI.— Village accountant. 

TaLav, or talao.—A lake or tank. 


TALUE, taluka.—The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawar <A _ revenue 
sub-division of a _  Dustrict, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore; syn. tashil. 


TALUKDAR.—A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parte of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluh- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars); (2) a land 
holder witb a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 


TALPUR.—The name of a dynasty in Sind 

‘J AMAKHU, TAMBAKU,.—Tobacco. 

TaVWaSHA —Untertainment, gala 
sense, erhibition. 

TAMBU.—Tent 1n the Bombay Presidency. 


‘LAMTAM, tumtum,—A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart, 


TANK.—In Southern, Western, and Central 

India, a jake formed by damming up 4 valley, 

Northern india, an excavation holding 
water 


TA \zIM — Literally ‘‘ organization.”” A move- 
Ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India. 


In sarcastic 


T APEDAR —See PATWARI. 


TARAL—A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
ot the Himalayas. 


TARI, toddy—The sap of the date, paimyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. [n Northern India the 
juice of the date 1s called Sendhi. 


TASAR, tussore.— Wild siikworms, ANTHERAEA 
PAPHIA; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 


‘| ALTI.— Brush woo ifence or hurdle. 


TaziaA.—Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 


TE4K.—A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, TEOTONA 
GBANDIS, 


TEI EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS.—See Council bills. 


THAGI, thuggee.—Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 


‘LHAKUR—(1) The modern equivalent of the 
vaste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 

| india; (2) a title of respect apphea to Brah- 
mans: (3) a petty chief; (4) a hill tribe in the 


Western Ghats. 


THAMIN.—The brow-antlered deer, Burma 
CERVUS ELDI 


THaNA.—Military or Police-Station hence the 
| circle attached to it. 
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Tika.—(1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore | 


head ; (2) vaccination. 


11kA SABEB.—Helr-apparent in several] North 


Indian States 


TIKAM —The 
** pikass ” 1s the common corruption 
18 derived in dictionarics trom Jikshna—Sharp) 


TiL.—An oilseed, SESAMUM INDIOUM, 
known as gingelly in Madras. 


English pickaxe (of which 
“* Tikam” 


also 
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Val or Buidya (13 also a cast in Bengal) —A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine. 


VAKIL.—(1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 


VEDA.—Revealed sacred books of Hindus. 
VEDANTA.—The philosophy of the Upanishads. 
ViHARA.—A Buddhist monastery. 


VILLAGE.—-Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 


TILAK —(Short a) the caste mark on the Co the Loglish pirish 


forehead amonzs Hindus 


VILLAGE UMON.—Apb area in which local 


TINDAL, tandel—A foreman, sabordinate , ifiairs are administered by a small comumuttee. 


officer of a shup. 


T1pal, Teapoy —A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any smal] Luiopean style table. 


TITAR.—Partridge. 


ToLa.—A welght equivalent to 180 grain | 


(troy). 


TONGa —A one or two horsed Vehicle with 8 
covered top , syn. SHIGHRAM. 


Tors —The word imnviriably used by South 
Indian plantcrs to describe their estates 
derived from the Ihanarese thota and similiar 
phete in Tamu and Malayalam meaning ap 
estate. 


1SINE.— Wild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, BOs SONDAIOUS * syn. hesaing 
and banteng. 
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W4AaAzZ.—Mahomedaun sermon. 


WabDaor Wabi —(1) An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard, (2) private 
closed land near a village. 


WaKF—A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment, 


WALI —Like ‘‘ Sardar.”” The Governor of 


| Khelat 1s s0 termed, whilst the Chiefs ot Kabul 


wre both ‘*‘ Wali” and ‘* Mir.” 
Wao —A step well. 


WatTan —A wordof many senses In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
.llowance cojoycd by the person who pcrforms 
some service useful for Govtroment or to the 
village community). 


Wazin.—The chief minister at a Mahomedan 


CUMANDAR.—A Persian word denoting som , court. 


Olhce, 


: ULEMA, (Plural of Alim).—Mahomedan Icarned 
1¢n e 


UMARA.~-lerm implying the Nobles collec 
lively. Pljural of ** Amir.’’ 


UwpakR—A wild fig—(Fious GLOMERATA) 


UMEDWAR—A hopeful person, one who 
works, without pay 
situation , candidate. 


Untt.—A term in ftamine administration | 


dencting one person relieved for one day. 


UrnpDv.—Hindustan language as spoken and 
written by Musalinans opposed to Hindi, sposcn 
and written by Hindus. 


UrniaL.—A wild sheep in North-Western 
India, OV!8 VIGNE. 

Unip, Uprip —A pulse, ‘ blach grain ° (Paa- 
SLOLUS MUNGO}. 

Urvg.—-Mabomedan fete held 1n conncsion 
with colebration at the tomb ot a saint. 

Usa& —So!l made barren by ga'ine efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

UstaD.—Master teacher, one shilled in any 
art or science. 

UTHAMNA.— Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid of second or third day aiter the deith of a 
person. Among Parsis, & religious ceremon\ 
held on the thiid day after the death of a 
person. 


VAHIVATDAR —Ofhcer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magia- 
terial functions, Baroda; éyn. tahsildar. 


in the hope of gaming a 


WET RATR.—The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 


WRITER.—South Indljan equivalent of babu 


YAMA,—Hindu god of death. 


Yo@a4—A system of Hindu piniosophv 
Practice cf breath contro], etc, said to give 
supernatural powers. 


Yoar —A Hindu ascetic who follows the Yog1 
stem, & cardinal part of whichis thatit confeis 
complcte control over bodily functions. 


YUNANI —Lit Greek; the system of medicine 


practised by Mahomedans. 


ZABARDAST.— Lit. hence 
strong, oppressive. 

ZABARDASTI.— Oppression. 

ZAMINDAR.—A landholder. 

ZAMINDARI.—(1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landbolder, zamindar; (3) the system of 
tenure 10 which land revenue is 1mposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

ZANANA.—Of women. 
harem. 

ZIARAT —Pilgrimage Ziirat-gah, any shrine 
ortomb to which people go in pilgrimage. 

ZrcR.—Commemorative prayer sald at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedansaiot. 

ZOR-TALABL—Tribute paid to Junagadh 
Darbor by numerous Kathiawar States. 

ZULM, ZULUM,—Tyranny, Oppression. 


‘‘Upper hand,” 


Women’s apartment, 
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Manners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion of the people, which |! of the cold north-west wears 


varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In its simplest form 8 Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins Many an ascetic, whe rega:ds dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally mnocent of clothing 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, 18 nude in his pictures and images. 


Dress —The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front In 
the greater part ot India, they are tucked up 
behind—a fashion which 1s supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end 1s gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress far the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders hke a Roman toga Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears 1n hia full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
& coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fushion 
ls not obsolete The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. <A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or 2 weapon, if allowed 
The greatest variety is shown im the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and 1n Madras 
Other varieties prevail Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
vith sides at different angles: folded brms, 
projecting brims long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in ail possible ways, 
ingenuitv culnunating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak ” of the Maratha turban—all these tashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is 8 Hinda, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 


Fashion Variations.—Fashions otten vary 
with climate and occupation. The Bombay 
fisherman May wear a short coat anda cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket; yet, as 
he must work for long hoursin water, he does 
not cover his legs, but suspends only a coloured 


loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress betitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the prescnt day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and kuropean costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retamed their own h-ad- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs The majonty of the 
people do not use shoes: those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers an‘ shoes, and a few 
cover thedr feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion 1n publiie. 


Women’s Costumes —The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a@ bodice: on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalimnan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over taem. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil whes they appear in public: a few converts 
from Hinduism have rot borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion 
In the Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 


As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middie of the head, plaited and 
rolied into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk: and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do The former generaliy remove 
the hair from a part of the head tn front, over 
the tempies, and near the neck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which 1s also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengwu 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount inthe past Parsis and Chnis- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Briragis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip ther 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair o* 
the head toto acrest, intaltation of the god 
Shiva. 


Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society, 
Ornamenta bedeck the head, the ears, the nose 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the wanst 
until) motherhood 1s attained, and by some 
even later—and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though unitation is not uncommon, 


kerchief from bigs waist in front, Vhe Pathan! Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
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the lotus the roge, and the champaka, are among 
the most popular ol ject of representation Is 
gold or silver 


Caste Marks —Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehcad It 
represents prosperity or joy, ard is omitted in 
mourning and on fast days It may be red 
or yellowish as wnen it 1s made with ground 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot and as 
Lakshm: is the goddess of prosperity it 1s said 
to represent her A morc elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V_ generally 
with the central line sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot The worship 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples near the corn rs of the 
eyes with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked The material used 1s a kind of yel 
lowish clay To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourie kind of 
toilet, expecially in the hot season Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil and berries of Rudraksha 
el@ocarpus gandrus strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas 
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The personal name of most Hindns denotes 
4 materia! object colour or quality an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, 1s content to cal] his child, 
father, brother, uncle or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be This practice survives 
among the higher classes aa well Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao Babaji Bapu Lal Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, fijibhal, are names of this de- 
scrimtion, with honorific titles added It 1s 
puss ble that in early society the belief in the 
re birth of departed kinsamen lent popularity to 
this practice Nothing conld be more natural 
than to call a man white black, or red_ gold 
Oo: silver gem diamond, ruby, pear! or merely 
a stone small or tall weak or strong a lion 
a spake, a parrot or a dog and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper Thus to 
take 2 tew uames from the epics Pandu means 
white and so does Arjuna Krishna black 
Bhima terrible Nakula a mongoose Shunaka 
acog Shukaa parrot Shringaahorn Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond Ratna or Ratan a jewel Sonu 
or Chinna gold Velli or Belli in the Drat‘id:an 
languagcs, means white metal or silver Men 
are often called after the davs of the week on 
whch they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned When they begin te assume the 
names of the Hindu derties, they practicalls 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation It 
is Joubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names éf the dreaded spirits 
wers'pped by them To pronounce th” name 
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“espectively The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect 
sugpend from thr nechs a metallic casket 
containmg the Linga or phallus of their god 
Bairacis, ascetics besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair 
smear their bodies with ashes Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg Strings 
of cowrres may also be seen round their necks 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock a 
leathcrs 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit thie sign of happiness 
nor my they deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments Flowers are worn in the chignon 
Hindu women smear their faces arms and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric so that 
they may shine like gold The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times 
In many other case this colour has no such 
association® The Muslim dervish affects gieen 
the Siki: Akah is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe and no reason tan 
be assigned with any degree of certainty 
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of a devil is to invite him to ao harm If the 
spirits sometimes beal the names of human 
beings the reason seems to be thot thev wer 
o1,muly human 


High-caste practices —The high caste 
Aindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on hus lips, the 
more merit he earns Therefore he delibe 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, 80 that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quertiy as possible These are also sonorous 
and picturesyue Shiva is happy Vishnu 3s 
a pervader Govinda is the cowherd Krishna 
Keshava has fine hair Rama is a delighter 
Lakshmana 1s lucky Naravana produced the 
utst living being on the primeval waters 
Ganesha 1s the Lord of Shivas hosts Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day Subrah 
manya 18 &@ brother of Ganesha Sita 1s a 
furrow Savitri: aray of light Tara a star 
Radha prosperity Rukmuini 1s she of golden 
ornaments Pnama of the giowimng heart 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at teast a thou- 
sand names and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased 1p namiug one s children , 
and the whole Hindu pantheon 1s as crowded 
as if is large 


Family names —WheD a person rises in 
importance he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Guota to a Vaishyas and Dasa to a Shudra’s 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
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the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalhdas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin The Vaish- 
navasS have made this fashion of calling one- 
gelt w servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Alyer or Alyangar to their names. Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profestion of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred bools. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(l1on) has become mcre popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindii Mal, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
ithe Bengali family names, lihe Bose and Ghose, 
Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed, 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
& Vaishya title, im Southern India Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political 1mportance 
under native rulers, Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes 1p Malabar Ram, 
Lal, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India 
Suffixes ike Ji, as in Ramp or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu the feminine 
Bat or Devi are honorific Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Rajya, and the 
Burmese Maung arc also honorific 
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Professional names.—F} amily names some- 
times denote a profession : 1n some cases they 
might nave been conferred by the old rulers, 
Mehta, Kulkarm, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahai- 
havis are the names of offices held in former 
times One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-celler, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
@ common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain piace, the suffix ‘Kar’ or ‘ wallah’ 18 
addcd to the name of the plaice and it makes a 
familv surname in Westcin India Thus we 
may have Chipliumkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affiies we mav have Bhavnagri, 
Malibaris and JDilimorias,as among Parosta, 
Lhus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would bc 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev, his 
father’s n.me Pundurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, 1s Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name, The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Musihins have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
Dames and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bib: and 
others, as well as honorific additions ikke Khan 
have meanings which throw hght on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generaily borrowedfrom’ their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames frequentiy 
indicate a profession or a place, 1» in the case 
of Hindus in Western India. Bath wallah, 
Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, Aden- 
wallah and others like them are tell-tale names 
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In India there has never been so marked & 
separation between what sre now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those apnlicd to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
rentury. AS’, howc-er, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a s,ecial article in this booh, 
the term Indiin Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 


Historica] —The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B.C. 250, can 
only be conjecturrd by their advancement 
in literature; and bv the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown bv the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them , 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B.C. 250 do not exist The chiei 
historic schools of architecture are as follows.— 


Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples, 
Buddhist ..B.C.250—  lEllora, A.anta Kah, 
A.D 750. Sanchi. 
Jaina .. ..A.D1000— LEllora, Mount Abu, 


1300. Palitana. 
Brahuulnical .A.D.890to Lllora, Elephanta, 
the present O1ssa, Bhuvanes- 
day w 1, Dharwar. 


Name Ditus Tocality of the best 
Lximples, 
Jshalukyan . A D1000— Umber,Somnathpur, 
1200 Ballur. 
Dravidian ..A D.13850— Elora, Tanjore, VWa- 
1750. dura, Tinnevelly, 
Pathan »-A D.1200— Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 


1550. pore. 
Indo-Saracenic A.D 1520— Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760. Amber, Bijapur. 


Buddhist Architecture {3s mamly exemplified 


\ by the roch-cut temples and monasteries found 


in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds ‘Lhe intenor decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the forr.cr and the rails and 
tates surrounding the latter pomt uninistah- 
i *bly to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. ‘The characteristic 
features of thesc temples are horse-shoe open 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
nades of pillar. with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jaima Architecture is found 
in its most hizhly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a ahrine for the god or gaint a 
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porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images The characteristic of the style 
ig grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covermg the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. OConstructiona) 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 


Brahminical Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles ditfer little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the ,0u, preceded by puillared por- 
Ches lhe outer forms vary ‘The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pvramidal 
"oof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian atyle are crowned by a horzontol] 
system of storied towers, and earth story, de 
creasing in size, 1s ornamental with 1 central 
cell and figures in high relief The Chalukvan 
style 18 affected by its northern and southern 
netwhbours, taking features irom each without 
losing {ts own special characteristics of winch 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five 
fold bands of external ornament, 1s the prin- 
cipal feature Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedininvyi 
sion of the thirteenth century At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the hutub Mosque and Minar 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which 1s sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence , but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu Indo Saracenic 
Architecture seached the climax of its develop 
ment during the reigns of the Moghu] Cmperors 
Akbar, Jehingir and Shah Jahan It eclipsed 
In richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Ta) Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected dumng the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
refined and lackinz the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their aimpheity, grandeur and fine proportion . 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powcrs Splendid 

ces and fortresses were built at Madras 
pan Agra Fattehpore-Sikn and Lijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India The application of grcat architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers ‘he mo t notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome 


ure —The use of sculpture and paint 
ae in Molated worhs of art was practicelly 
non-existent in India until modern times One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as excepfions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture 
No civil statuary, such as 1s now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or §usts in marble, or 
bronze, have come dOwn to ua from the ruing 
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of ancient Indi, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome. Sculnture has been 
used exclusively as the handmald of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
(xceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline , but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement 
Indian sculpture 1s pernaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. Lhe most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahmunical cave temples of Ellora, Aianta 
and Tlephanta The great Trimurthi in 
the last named of these temples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art, 


Painting —Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indiwn buildmgs was as in 
ancient Greece decorated with enlour but 
the only paintings, m the modern accepta 
tion of the tcrm, now existing, which were 
executed pnor to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta 
Bagh, and in Ceylon These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era Lhey exhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the best Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twel e hundred years, until 
accidentallv icdiscovered |v oft ry cf *he 
Madiis irmyin 1/29 They are painted in a 
species of tempora , and when first brought to 
light were well preserved but they have greatly 
deteriorated owing to the well meant, but 
misguided action of copyists and the neglect of 
the authorities Ihe Nizam’s Government hive 
mm recent years done a great deal towards the 
preservaticn and stud, of these mural paintings 
The second period of Indian painting owed its 
origin to the introduction of Persian methods of 
printing by the Moghul Einperor Akbar andthe 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahar 
Unlike the works of the 4jant. pamters, which 
were designed upon a targe scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some extent the illuminated mussals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
Tndia are of a religious character, this phase of 
development being closxly allied to the art 
of the caligraphist. Aa its range extende!}, a 
remarkable schoo! of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorxtive feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this 
movement, known as the Rajput school were 
less interested in portraiture thin m= dc pictm., 
poetical ind  imaginitive§ subjects, The 
pictures of both branches of the Moghul school, 
although highly decorative in character, were 
not intended for exhibition upon the walls 
of rooms, according to Western practice, and 
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then not uscd as Ulustrations or decorations 
to Manuscript books, were preserved im 
portfolios 


Modern Painting —Asthe reign of Shah 
Jahan eahibits the high tide of artistic develop 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline 
Lhe causes of this are attributable to the ab 
sence of encouragement by this Lmperor to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra entailed by the continuous war 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule and partly to the 
fact of the school of Mo.hul paimting becoming 
stereotyped in its practice Jloreign designers 
painters and craftsmen who had _ been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and shal 
Jahan kft the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors ihe indigenous artists 
left to themselvcs in the 1solated courts of sinall 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatmcnt 
At the time when the British Last India 
Gompany ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great admunistrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country Durimg the 
century of 1ts administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and th Indian Mutiny 
the ‘‘ Company was too fully occujied in 
fi,hting forits existence, extending its borders 
and settimg the internal economy of Jt» ever 
Increasing teritories to le able to ,ive mucl 
attention to conserving any remnant of artrstic 
practice which had survivei Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing westurn art 
into the country Greek and its derivative sty ic 
vf architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern 
the same for the Indian craftsmen employcd 
upon their erecuion were confronkd with styles 
affording no scope for the appliwation of their 
traditional ornament and cuncerning which 
tacy had no knowled.e or s;mpathy As there 
yere no sculptors in ladia apable of modelliny 
w carving uvil sculpturc, th. monuments to 
listinguish public servints were imported 
rom }uojs and the portraits or other paint 
n.s which dcucorated the mtcrior walls of the 
buildings, were furnishud by Luropean painters 
who visited India or by artists in | Uoye 
Although a considerable amvuunt of research 
work of a Voluntary nature was done by Arche 
dlogists, no ofhcial intercst was taken In artistic 
Lducation until the Governmcnat of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 189 

lhe Schools of Art thn {nstituted 
throughout ELogland in the G ntury 
were imitated in lndia and were attached to the 
educational system which had been pre 
viously modciled upon a definitely European 
basis) ‘The work of the Schools of Art in 
re.ard to industnal art is referred to else 
whuie, and a s veralot them have confined 
thew activities almost exciusively to this 
vranch of the subject it 1s Bifficnnt to 
mention only the work of a tew of the Indian 


lhe practical result was | 
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Ait h ol intheyr cnotartide Lhe Calcutti 
school except for occasional expuriments im the 
application of the graphic arts to lithography, 
engraving and stamed glass has become 
chiefly a school of paimtin’ and drawing, ‘Lhat 
at Bombay covers a wider ficld fori addition 
to classes for modelling, pimting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture and a 
1ange of technical “orkshops, in which instruc 
tion ls given in the applied arts It 13 
in the principles underlying the imstruction m 
palntin, that the schools at Calcutta and Bom 
bay have tahen almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end thry both have in view 
namely, the revival of the art of pamting in 
India by means of an ind! enous school of Indian 
painters Mr MHavell, who several years 
&.) Was the Principal of the Calcutta School 
(he Icft India in 10907) Dinished fiom 
within its walls every vv stigc of Luropean 
art and claimed that the tradi ional art 
of Inha in its old forms 1s not dcad but 
ini ly sl epin, or smothercd by the } lunket 
of L ropean culturé laid upon it for the last 
100 years and nceded but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour 


Bombay School of Art —Ihe attitude to 
wards the development of art in moder IindJa 
takco by its successive Principals Messrs Loch 
wood hipling Grifhths, Greenwood and Cecil 
Burns, wa on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr Havell In zencral the view this school of 
Art has taken 1s tiat with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu 
cated classes in India are trumed and with 
Curopean ideas, and science permeating the 
proiessional commercial industrial and political 
lite of the country, 1t 1s not possible tor modern 
artists in India to work on purl archzuc 
mol ls and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Lurope to harness themselves to the conven 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medixval painters that with Luro 
pean pictures often of :nferior quality illustrat 
ing, every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops oi every large city, it 1s essential for the 
proper cducation ot art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of Luropean 
art and that with the wide adoption ot !u o 
pean stv les of architecture in India, it 1s neces 
asary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the git it 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and reie- 
rence ihere are certain basic principles con 
mon to the technique of all great art such 1s 
une and accurate drawinz in its widest sense 
“omposition and design, and the scienct vi 
colour harmony 

Among the devesopments during Mr Burne 
admuinistratio: were the founding, of the Arch 
tectura School the extension ot drawing classes 
In the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector ot Drawing to inspect and report 

the drawing classes in the schools A 
Pottery Deputment was ‘lso started and 
was abolished in 1326 Mr Burns retired in 
1918 and was succecded 1n 1919 by Mr W kL 
Gladstone Solomon K1H,1 Bt whol tirdn 
1) 7 He was uc ceded Ly the pre ent Di ec 
tr Mr €¢ R Gertarnl ARCA ATA TOI 

Mr Solem n entuely reorganised the courses 
of study He also a» Uhurman of the Govern 
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ment Ait LExaminitions revised ind recons 
tructed the code which governs these tests in 
co ope1ation with the Bowd of Examuners 
The result 1s an efficient system of tests of 
efficiency in Painting Sculpture and Architec 
ture and the latest development in the 
curliculum has becn the introduction 1n 198 
of a section devoted to the stud) of Commercial 
Art The populaity of the improved curr 
culum 15 shown by the great intlux of stu ients 
to the School of Art These now numbci 
some six hundred including at least siaty five 
ladies Jt 1s noteworthy thit wheres no 
candijates had entered toi the Goverumen 
Diplona of Sculpture j1ior to 4.J0 Nn 
the year 19°7 no fcwer thin 54 competed 
In tlis veiv advanced tcst ol capacity 
The hie Classes which were olganiscd at 
the end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent judges as well up to the level of th 
Life Classes of the Luropean Schools of Art 
But proficiency mm technique forms only one sid 
of the present system of tiaming ior even 1 
Kurope too much of the study from Lifeis quit 
capable of negativing 1ts own object In Indi 
where the decorative instinct 1s inhereat 1n1 
where the possibilities of freehand drawinz 11 
still understood, the danger of overdoing th 
Lite Class 1s even more palpable So side by 
cide with these realistic aids to study and a 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Panting was inaugurated im the Bombay 
School of Art on 2 basis of seholar his 
under the patronage of the Governor cf 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd, As this class speciahscs 
in Mural Painting 1t has long been popularly 
hnown as the Class of Mural Pamtmg Ih 
class has executed the decorations for manj 
public and private buildings and painted the 
cellung and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room which was exhibited at Wembley 
sm 10924, and found 1 purchascr m En,Jand 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed tle 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and largely due to the efforts of Sir Leshe Wii 
son the Government of India inauguiited a 
competition of Indian Artists 1n 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi ‘he result of the 
Competition was notified in October 1928 
when five artists of Bombay, and _ the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com 
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missioned to y, int Mural JT ecorations in the 
new Secretariat buildings ‘The Bombay School 
undertcok tle decorition of Committee Room 
‘A’ (nthe North Bloch) and the paintings 
which were executed in cils on canv1s were 
finished and successfully placed in position on 
the dome ind walls by the middle of Sepcember 
1929 Thcsedecorations were original compo 
sitions of 'ife size figures symbolising the main 
periods of Indiin Art and the different branche 
oftheTineand Appled Arts In Apri 1929 
the Government of Bombay conveited the 
Bombay School into a Department independent 
of th Director ot Public Instruction, tne 
Princip! (Mr W L Gladsto1e Solomon) bein, 
made Director In October 19.0 the latter 
organised an eahibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House London Thel xhibition was very well 
pitronised by the public and extremely well 
Tecelyed by the artcritics and the Press Her 
; Majesty the Queen Empris3 graciously patro 
nised the exhibition and selected several of the 
printings displayed 
Exhibiton in London —The India Societv of 
London organised an Limbition of Modein 
Indian Art in London which was opened bv 
HH the Duchess of Lorik it the New Builing on 
Galleries on December 10 1934 Ihe most 
instiuctive feitme of this I .\hibition was that 
the representation of Indi. was secured by means 
of Re_1onal Cominittees which collected pictures 
and sculptures tiom their own districts Lhug 
the respective sections of the I xlubition devoted 
to Bombay ani Leni] werecompared and the 
woik trom Western Indi: teceived a most 
favourible welcome from most of the 
prominent art critics and Journals im 
Lngland The Regional Committee ot Bombav 
had selected a viried ind fauly representitive 
collection of pumtin.s sculpture and architec 
turaldrawines At there yuest of this Committec 


the Goveinment of Lombaiy deputed Mr Glad 


stone Solomon to supervise airaD.e and cati 

logue the Bombiv exhibits m London Ihewhole 
cnterprise Wis a successiul di monstration of the 
alms and ideals of the Bombay School of Paint 

ing and since this Lihibition the lom, standing 
controversy as to the Bombay methods of art 
traimmg nas collypsed though it 15 haidly to 
be expected that 1t will not occasionally reassert 
itself m spo1adit outbursts hereaiter 
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The «architectuse of India bas proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world An 
ancient civilization, & natural bent on the part 
of the people towards retigious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of tre country 
in the sterner building materials—these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour Indian architec 
ture 1s a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com 
prehensive treatise on It has yet to be written 
‘Lhe subject is 1 vast and varied one and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written in 
the form otone work at any rate The spirit of 
Indian a1tis foreign tothe European and few 


can entircly undeistar dit Wwuile att criticism and 
analysis is a branch of study that the Indian 
has not as yet devel ped to its ful) cxtent 
llitherto the bist authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready accept ance 
by the gereral reader, But Tergussoo attempt- 

the nearlv impossible task of covermyg the 
ground In one volume of modtrate dimensions 
and jt 1g sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely Luropean a culture albeit wide 
and eclectic to admit of sufficient depth of 
insight in this particular direction Fergus 
sons Classification by raccs and religions is 
however, the one tnat has becn generally ac 
cepted hitherto He asserts that there is no 
tone architecture in Inala of an eariicr date 


'than two and a bilf centuries berore the Chirist- 
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lan efa, und thit “India owes the imtroduc cations fle Jome not cntircly aa unknovn 
tion of the use of stone Jor architectural pur- teature hitherto became a especial object of 
poses, a3 she does that of Buddhism as a statc|development, while the arch at no time 2 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned BC ‘favourite constructional form of the Hindu 


272 to 236” builders, was now forced on their attention bs 
Buddhist Work {the predilections of the ruling class The 
Fergusson s_ first architectural period ‘muinarct also became a distinctive feature 


when the Buddhist of which the great tope The requirements of the new religion,—tic 
at Sanchi with its famous Northern gatewa} mosque with its wide sfaces to mcet the needs 
lo perhaps the mot noted example hen of organized con,regational acts of worship— 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas gave opvortunities for broad and spacious 
terles Perhaps the tiamples of Buddhist treatments that hod hitherto been to some 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready extent denicd The Moslem hatred o: idolatry 
access to the general studert are to be found set a tabu on the use of scu'pturcd represen 
in the Chaitya hails or roch cut caves of Karl! tationa of animate obtects in the adornment 
Ajanta, Nasik, Lilora, and hanher: A point of th buildings and led to the dcyelopment 
with relation tc the Gandhara work may bh of other decorative forims Great imeenuitt 
Uluded to m passing ‘his 13 the strong came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
]uropean tendency, vallously recognized as of geometrical and foltated ornament This 
Koman, Byzantine but mot frequently Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
dresh, to be observed in the details Th cwbe builders to a greater cx nt than before 
foliage seen 1p the capi‘als of columns bears to proportion scale and mass a3 means of give 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthu opeauty, mere riciness of sculptured surtace 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace «f and the ‘esthetic and symbolic interest of 
Greek ifluence, particularly in the tr atmen |detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
of drapery but also of hair and faciaicxpression same degree 

From this it has been a fairly common issump Agra aid Delhi may be regarded is tle 
tion ainongst some authorities that Indian art principal cenures of the Indo baracenic ptyle— 
owed much ofits best to Ruropeaninfluence,an the former for the renowned Taj Mahal for 
-ssumption that is strenuously combated bs Akbars de erted capital of Fatehpur sikni, 


others as will be pointed out later hs tomb at Secundra, the Voti Mu jyid and 


Ihe architecture of the Jains comes next In palace Luildings at the Agra fort At Dells 
crder, Of this rich and beutiful stvie tic Ap have the “reat Jum ie Mu jd, the Fort, 


most noted examples are perhaps the D lware{the tombs ot Hun ayon, »uidar Jung, ac, 
temples near Mount Abu, and the untquc ‘and the unique Qutb Minar lwo other ze1t 
Tower of Victory ’ at Chittor:. Ccitres Mav be mentioned because in each 
Other Hindu Styles there appe red certain strongly marked mdi 
The Dravidian style is the generic tith viduanucs that duferentiated the varieties 
usually applied to the characteristic work of of tne sfvle there found from the variety seen 
the Madras Pre idency and the South of Indi. t Dell and 4zra as well as that of one from 
Tt 18 Seen in wany roch cut tempies is at E'iowa that to the other Jlese are Ahmedabad in 
where the remarhable * Aylas 1s an instance Gujarat and Biyapur on the Dehhan, both in 
of a temple cut out of the soud roch, complete the Rombav Prsidency 
not only with respect to i°s mtezior (as in the = at Ame dibad with its ncighborrs 8 rkhc) 


feet in length, not built, but sculptured im solid |have rmcourse to the arch, while the dome 
stone, ar undertakmg of vast and to our ‘though constintly cmploycd, wig there never 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry The geyjored to its full extent as elsewher, or 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Sriringam carre 1 to its lo-icvl structural conclusion Lhe 
Chidambaram Vellore, Vijayanagar, dc and 4hmedapad worl Is piobally most ramous for 
the palaces at Madura and lanjore are amon} the extriordiniry ptauty ofits stone jah’— 
the best known examples of the style or pierced lattice work 1s 11 the palm tree 
Among t a vast number of Hindu tcmple j win lows of the Sidi Sayyid Musyid 
the following may be mentioned as particularly 
worthy of study —Thove at VWukteswara an Buapur 
Bhuvaneswar in Ornssa at Ahbijuraho bin Ibe characteristics of the Bijapur variet. 
drabun, Udaipur Benares Gwalor &c Lh ff the style are qually striking Lhey are 
palace of the Hindu haji Min Smgh at perhaps mw re distinctively Viahomedan thin 
Gwahor samong th most beautiful archtec ,thuse of the Ahmedibid buildings in that 
tural examples in India So so are the here the dome ts duveloped to a remarkable 
palaces of Amber, Datiya Urcha, Dig an! degree indict l the tmb of Wahmud—the 
Udaipur well hnown Go! Gumbaz’ —is cited as shew 
Indo Saraccuic ing the greitest spacc of floor in any building 
Among all the periods and atyles in Ind! 1m the world roofed by a single dome not even 
the characteristics of none are more easilt xcepting the Eintheon The lutel also was 
recognizable than those of what 18 generally here practically discarded in fivour ¢f the arch 
Called the ‘‘Indo-Saracenic’”®? which deves Lhe Biipur stvle shews a bold masculine 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest Undtr quality and a Lirgcness of structural concey 
the new influencts now brought to bear on it tion that unequalled elsewhere in Inwha 
the srchiteccure of India took on a fre h lea ce though im richness 3nd delicacy it doesn t 
of activity and underwont iemarkable modin ittempt to rival the work of the turther North 
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Il. MODERN. 


The modern architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply ito two classes There 
is first that of the mndigenous Indian “* Master 
builder’’ to be found chiefly in the Indian 
States, particularly those in Kajputana 
Second there is that of British India or of 
ull those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and wethods have most strongly 
spread their influence chiefix m the case of 
architecture through the medium of the De 
partment of Public Works Lhe work of that 
department has been much antmadverted 
upon ag being ill that building should not be 
but, considering 1t has been produced by men 
of whom 1t was admittedly not the metzer, and 
who were necewaruy contending with lack of 
expert training oo the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it cin shew many notrble build 
ings Of rerent years there has been a tend 
ency on the part of professionil arhitects 
to turn their attention to India and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of 1 policy 1n1 
tiated in Lord Curzon s Vuiceroyaity 


To the work of the indigcnous ‘ mister 
builder *? public attcntion has of reccnt sear. 
been drawn with somc insi3tenc , and thc sug 
gestion has been prcsscd that ¢fforts should be 
directed towards devis ng mewns for the pre- 
servation of what is pomted out—and now 
universally acknowl.udgrd—to be a remarkable 
survival—alinost the ouly one k ft in the world— 
of “living art,” but which 1s threatenud with | 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions lhe matter’ 


the past. Ihcy still mustcr 2 consilersble 
following bot only amongst the artistic public 
of Lngland and India, but evn within the 
Government services Lheiropponents holding 
what appcars to be the more oihciil view both 
as to archeology and at, have pomtcdto the 
‘‘death ”* of a1] the arts ot the putin other 
countries ag an indication of i natural law, and 
icprceate as wiste of energy 111 cfforts Lo resist 
this law, or to institute whit they hive termed 
‘another futile revival’ ' The Butishin India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in evry country on which they planted 
thuir conquermg foot As those wert wont to 
r plice indigcnous art with that of Rome, so 
should we sct our se ] of conquest permancntly 
on India by the crection of examples of the best 
of Butishart Ihisis the view which, 15 we have 
indicated, appars to havc obtained for the 
momcnt the more influcntial hearmg and the 
tis] of designing and directing the constiuction 
of the principt] builimngs m the new Capit 
wag accordingly entrustc(d jomtly to two 
lamous British architects neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by cither 1st 
or ricent architectural practice so far as 
India 18 concerned The building of New 
Delhi 18 perhaps too recent an event for 
tre passing of 1% definite verdict Lhe work 
of Sir kdwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Bak r 
abides the judgment of posteritv If that 
work has had 1ts severe critics, 16 hag also 
receiycd the commendation of many 


The controversy of Tast 1nd West, howc ver 
‘ital to the irterests of thu countrys  irchi- 
ecture, 1% too purely teclinical for its merit 


assumed some Vears ago the form of a mild to be cstimated by the gencril reader or dis 
controversy centring round the question of the cusscd hcre Its chief claim on our ittention 
then much discussed project of the Government |lies in the fict that it affords in added interest 
of India’s new capital at Delhi It was urged [to the tourist, who may sce the fruits of both 
that this proyect should be utilised to givc the |schools of thought m the modcun build 
re juired impctus to Indian art rather than ings of British India as well 1s ¢ xampks of the 
that it should be made a means of fostering mister builders” workin ncarly evcry native 
Luropean art which necded no such encourage town and bazaar lhe town of Lashkar in 
ment at Indiis expense Lhe advocatcs of ,awilior State may be cited as pccuharly mech 
this View appear for the most part to hive hcen Lin inatiuccs Of picturcsquc modern Indiw 
adherents ot the ‘‘indigcnous Indian” schon) strict architccturc, while at Jupur, Uduypur 
of archeologists already micntiond, and to | enars, etc, thisclassof work imay be studicd 
have based they ideas on thru own reading of 


in miny diflfercnt forms both civil and rehgiou 
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The ancicnt mdustrial arta of Ind a forme! 
two distinct groups tLe frot includ d those 
bed to, and depend nt uyon architecture, the 
second comprises those appli d to articles devot« d 
to rehgious ritual nmulitary weapons and 
trappings, domest c acccssorics and to pergon1! 
adornment 

the articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and dcfiutte position and the 
style of their design and the charactcr of the! 
workmanship were dictated by that of the | 
building with which they were incorporated 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range cither cesign was Icss constricted 
and their workmanship was morc vaticd 


i 


I xumpics of work in both groups arc 50 num 
ous, ind the irts compris such 14 diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey cin be 
attempted within the limits of 2 short review 
Although the design and treatment diilur im 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the smc These materials cover a very wide 
tange but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftamans skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood 
metal and textiles 

Before dealin. sepirately with cich of these 
niiteriiuls 1 few words upon the prmepal Indian 
styles are neccssury. Lhe two distinctive styles 
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are Hindu and Mahomedan ‘Lhe former may 
be termed indigenous dating as it does from 
remote antiquity, the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brouscht 
mto India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features esscutially Indian in 
character Lhe art of both Hindus and Maho 
medans is based upon rehgion and the require 
ments of religious mtual Lhe obvious expres 
sion of this 1s shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament In Hindu art all na 
tural forms are accepted and emploved for deco 
rative purposes but in that of the Wahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden The basis of Mahomedan decora 
tion 1s therefore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics are stnkingly 
axhibited ‘Lhe keynote of Hmdu work 15 
exuberance, imagination and poetry that of 
Mahomedan reticence, mtellect and good taste 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiseriminat 
mz im their employment of ornvment, the 
Viahomedans use more restraint 


Stone Work —Carved stone work i¢ the 
principal form of decoration employcd 1 
H ndu temples In variety and rcope it ranges 
from the massive figures in the Bud ihist an 
Brahmuinical Gave Temples and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern Indi 
to the delicitely incised reliefs and elaboratels 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu A curious fact im relation to Hindu wors 
is that pnonmty of date appcars to have no rela 
tion to artistic development lt 13 not possible 
to trace as in the case of Greeh Roman and 
Medieval craftworh the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its a} 
miniting point and its subsequent decay Style 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed , the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a lattr date 
There can be little doubt that stone carving 1p 
India was simplv the applicition of the woo! 
carvers’ art to anothcr material 


Ihe stone carving on Mahomedan baildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowe! 
a free hand 1s much more restraimed than that 
on Hindu temples The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively uscd dictated 
lowcr rehef and greater refinement m the car\ 
irs while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrite the (rament 
upon certain prominent fextures where it« 
eltect wis hei.htened tv the srmylicity of the 
rest of the building ‘The imvention displive! 
in working out geometrical patterns tor 
work screcns inlay and other ornam ntal 
letails appears to be inexhaustible while won 
derful decorative nse has Leen made o* Arabic 
and Persian Ietterinz in panels and their fram 
int To obtain 3 mech effect the Hindus rehed 
uyon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces the Mahomedans to attain the samc 
end used precious materials vencering the sur 
faces of thew tuildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jadt agatt onyx and other costh 
tones Althouch the art of inlaying and work 
in? in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman and many wonderful exam 
Ples of their shill in the form ot book rests tab 
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les, thrones, footstools vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficicncv 
they attained 


Wood Work —With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the yurpose wood has played a 
-r at part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings Unfortunately, much of 


the ancient woodwork has teen destroycd by 


the a*ticn of the climite and the ter ming insec 
tivoro1s life of India and that which escaped 
these enemics was wiped out by ure and the 
sword It is therefore onlv possible to con 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed bv 
the copies in stone which have been preserved 
Few if any examplcs of a date earlier than the 
sixtecoth century are to be fouud Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be scen 
in towns and citics throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtvards 
of houses in Ahmedabad Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesqueness and beauty the structural 
beams the overhanging baleomes with their 
screens and supporting bracketts bemg carved 
in & manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety Of furniture 41s the 
term is now understood fiw examples were 
in use im India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions ‘These were confined to 
small tabl s and stool book rests clothes 
hests and screens, the designs of which con 
tormed somewhat closely to the architec 
tural style of the period “any of these were 
decorated with inlays ot coloured woods ivory 
and metal while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plited with copper brass 
orsilver InSouthern India where close grained 
sandalwood is grown jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carvin executed with the atten 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivors Coloured lac was 
freely usea to decorate many articles of fur 
niture especially those turned on the lathe 
and rich colour effects ‘ere obtained in this 
pe"haps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as apphed 
to woodw rh 


Metal Work —With the exception of weav 
ing the metil working imdustry employed 
in] stil employs the greatest number of artis 
tic craftsmen in India Copper and briss have 
alwivs been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans ani 
Hindus The shaps of manv of these humble 
vessels are among the most besutiful to be found 
in the country they exhibit that sense of 
Varicty and touch of personaLty which are onh 
ziven by the work of the human hand _ and the 
shapes are those wulch grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplect 
implements In the technica] treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast 
inc os In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver a higher standird of technical and con 
structive exactntss has been reached by the 
metal workers of Kurope and Japan’ It may 
be taken as an aXviom that the more beautiful 
tie shape of an article is and this especially 
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9phes to metal work, the less necd 
cists for the decoration of ita surface It is 
ually true that the highest test of craftsman- 
‘Ip is the production of a perfect article with 
6 any decoration The reason being that the 
ghtest technical fault 1s apparent on a plain 
rface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
1¢ Which 1s covered with ornament The 
yidsmiths and asilversmiths of India were 
ttremely shuful and industrious, but judged 
y this test their works often exmbita lack of 
‘re and exactness m the structural portion 
nd a completely s.itisfactorv example of per 
ctly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
versmiths of Indi 1s rarely to be met with 
uch of the excessive and often mappropriate 
namentation of the articles that they produc 
_ owed its application as much to the necessity 
hidmg defective construction as it did to 
"¥ purely decorative purp se 
Textiles —The textile industry is the widest 
extent in India and 1s that in which her 
aftsmen have shown thcir highest achieve 
ents Other countrics, east and west ot 
idia have produced work equal at lest 
stone, wood, and metal hut noue has ever 
atcheud that of her weavers in cotton and 
ool, or excelled them in the weaving of alken 
bries Some of the products of the looms 
Benga) are marvels of technical skill and 
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| perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls 1s an artistic achieve 
ment which places them 1n a class by themselves 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving te such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire But 
for beauty of surface and Variety of texturc 
no machine-made fabrics have ever equalled 
the finest handworkh of the weavers of India 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, kJled by the com 
petition of the power loom In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
sO pre eminent a position as in that of weaving 
lhe printed 311ks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centurics deservedly held a 
hizh place ip the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valnable lessons 
trom the technicil 3kill and artistic taste they 
display Nothing approaching the tapestnies 
made m Lurope in the middle ages has been 
produced in India The nearest approach to 
these 1s in carpets and rugs This art was in 
troduced from Persia but Indian craftsmen 
hive never succeeded in equalling the finest work 
of their instructors either in colour or designs 
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The ancient monuments of India are as varicd 
they wre numcrous Until a few yeirs ago 
¢ eirhest known were the brich ani stone 
ctions ot the Maurva pcriod (3:d century 
C) and some iough stone walls at the 
cient city of Rijagiha of alout the 6th or 
hcentury B C Ihe alsence of structures of 
curler period w then supposed to be duc 
the fact that al previous architecture hid 
en of wood and hid completely perished The 
ent excavations however at Mohenjo-daro 
Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab, hive 
npletely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
1 proved that as fur bich as the 3rd or 4th 
Hennium BC and probally much earher still 
114 was 1n possession of a highly developed 
ization with large and populous cities 
ll built houges, temples and public buildings 
brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
t period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
ypt Both at Mohenjo daro and Harapp. 
re are the remains of some 5 or 6 citles super 
posed one upon the ruins of another 
Che structures that liave so far been exposed 
Mohenjo daro belong to the three latest cities 
the site Those of the third or earliest are 
best 1n style those of the first the poorest 
st of the structures are dwelling houses or 
ps, but there are others which appear to 
re been temples and one—of particularlv 
ssive proportions—is a large bith surrounded 
fenestrated gallerics and halls All were 
It of well burnt brick and most of them were 
bwO or more storeys with staircases giving 
ess tothe upper rooms In and around the 
18 have been found many minor antiquiies 
uding gold and silver jewellery, engraved 
3 of stone and ivory and pagte copper 1m 


plements and vessels verracotts figuimes and 
toys, shell orn iments and potteries both pamted 
and plain 

These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab durin, the 4th and $Srd 
millknnia BC of a highly developed city lite 
and the presence 1n many of the houses of wells 
and bathrooms a8 well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to thit found in Sumer and supe 
Lior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby 
lomi1 and Leypt The inhabwants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by sgriculture and 
it 1s a point of interest that thc specimens of 
wheat found at Monenjodiro ind Harappi 
resemble the cOmmon varicty grown 1n 
the Punjab today Bcsides_ bread thir 
food appears to have’ included beef 
mutton, and pork the flesh of tortoises 
turtles and gharit] fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the ses co1ist Amon, 
their domesticated animals were the humped 
Indiin bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull 
the sheep, pig dog and elephant Besides 
sold and silver they used copper, tin 
bronze and lead, they were famuhar with the 
arts of spinning 2nd weaving and with the culti 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 
of proficiency 1n the jyeweller’s ind pottcr’s arts 

Thit they possessed 1 well developed system 
of wiiting 14 evidenced by the discover} of over 
a thousand tablets engras el with well executcd 
anunal devices and pictogray hic legends in an 
unknown script The method of disposil of 
the dead at Mohenjo-daro 1s uncertain but at 
H irapp3 two types of burial] have been met with 
namely, complete burials of tic ronal long with 
funttary pottery, ani“ pot burials’ Only 27 
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f the litter wet four lt» eontuisl ull ani 
qyuiman bones and are secmingly popt exposure 
1actional burials 

This Indus Valley culture his now been 
raced 1n the South cast as fir as Rupr in the 
Ambala District relatively close to the water- 
hed of the Sutley and Jumna ani it 1s there 
ore Inzhly improbible that this civihzation 
vas confined to the Indus Vallevand there can 
vardly be any re%sonatle doubt that futire 
esearches will trace itinto the valley of the 
yanges On the southeast this prehistoric 
ulture has been traced ujto Lin bd: State 
nhithiawir Of the Jong period of mote 
han 2000 yearsthit sepirate the pre histo1 c 
nonuments referred to above from the historic 
eriod of India, little o1 nothing 18 yet known 
ut there iseve1y hcepe that t*isgap in our 


nowledge mav he filled in bv further cxcava | 


ions) «From the time of the Wauryacs 2 
enfury BC the tistory of architecti1re wnd 
he formative arts of India is clear wnd «canle 
raced with relitive precision ‘The finineit 
tringeney c1used by the wuld economic de 
ression caused «almost the suspensin of 
\cavation in these ureas but there we welcome 
ens of 1 1eviv1) of activities in thy near fature. 
Monumental Pillars—lhe monument 
hich have come down to us from the Maury1 


erlod include, besides the cives to bc referred | 


) below the wood n palisade (4th eentury BC ) 
hich surrounded the aucicot city of Pitals 
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im the south Kitcaia Ditret A jartsculails 
elezant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bidr not far from Mangalore An Interesting 
liscovery was lately made concermng the Iron 
Pilar at Dhar, Central India The Pillar 1s 
hike thit at New Delhi cne of those large sized 
products of ancient Indian metal worke1s which 
have exacted the idmiration of modern metal 

lursists The lillar 1s now broken in three 
pleccs measuring together more than 43 feet 
in length and thcre is reson to belive that a 
foulth piece 7 feet long has disappeared. The 
date and purpose of the Pillar were uncertain 
until a reccnt discovery which 1s of in inscription 
of the time of the Paramara King [ hoja of Dhar 

A D 998 1053 fragmentsof which were found 
in &@ Dhar mosque which occupies the site of 4 
grimmar schocl established by that Kinz This 


1s held to fix the period when the pillar was made 
38rd Mona t ry No 


9 lately brceught to liiht at 
Nilindsa the ite of one of the ancient univer 
sitics contamed “5 bionze and stone imagis 
rey resenting ITuddhist and J rahmamea] gods 
ind g)1lesses A copper platc previously tound 
it Nalinda recorded thc donation of a Pili 
hing of Bengal it the requcst of Paliputri of 
the Sul ndri dynasty” of suvirpnadvipt 
Sumati1) and it was surmised that the Naland2 
bionz § were elther made at Nvwuinds by 
Jivancse artists or brought from Javi The 
liscovery of the new lot of bronze statues at 
Nilinda and another magnificent collection 


utra (modern Patni), ai of which 1 large fiom huikilar newin the Patna Museum and 
ction has been exposed the roch and pillar flaillycf a four chamber d smelting furnace ut 


licts of Asoka (Circa 200 LC) the remains 
a large pillired hall constructed by the sime 
mperor vt Pataliputra, a number of brick 


upis and a monolithic rail which orizinally | 


irmounted an Asoky stupa it Sarnath near 
enares Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
e known besides the Licphant capital 
414th at Sankisa and 1 frigment of a loth 
Benires 


‘len of them bear his inscriptions | Suddhist or Jama legends 


Nuanda finally disprovcs this conclusion and 
hows that all the bron7« imagcs discover d in 
Bih ir were the work of local metil caster 
Topes —Stupas known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called topes im North India, 
were constructed ether for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often neat the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
‘Lhough we know 


f these the Lauriva Nandingaih column 1m that the ancient Jainaa biult stupas, no specimen 


ie Cha nparan Distnct, Jirhut 13 practically of Jainy stupas 18 now 


injured The capital of each column, lke 
1¢ shaft, was monolithi i .# 
embers wiz, a Pi 
id crowning sculptu.. — -.. --— =, 
1e best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
umed at Sarnath near Bcenares The four 
ons standing bark to bach on the abacus are 
irved with extraordinary precision and ac 
Iracy, 1nd originaHy supported a wheel sym- 
dhzing the liw of pity preached hy the 
uddhi Several picccs of this whecl were found 
id arv now preserved in the Archexolo zicil 
useum at Sarnath Of the post Asokin period 
1e pillar (BC 100) stands to the north c15t of 
isnagar In the Gwalior State, another in front 
the cave of har (4 D 70), and 3 third it 
ran in Central Provinces belonging to the oth 
~ntury AD, All these are of stone but there 
oneofiron also Jt 3s near the Qutb Minar 
Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
aving been erected by a hing caled Chandra 
entified w.th Chandragupta 1 (AD 37 
13) 1f the Gupta dvnasty I[t 19 wonderful 
to find the t:undus it that age forging a ba. 
iron larger than any that hive been forged 
eu im Europe to a verv late dite, and net 
equently even now” Pillars of later atvic 
e found all over the couatry, especially in the 
adras Presidency. No less than twenty ¢xist 


extant <A notable 
structure of this. kind which existed | until recent 


the Provincial Muscum it Lucknow Of those 
belonzin., to the Buddmsts the great Tope of 


jSanchi in Bhopal is the most intact and entire 


of its class =. 1t consists of a low circular drum 
suppoiting a hemispherical dome of less diameter 
Round the drum 18 an open passage for circum- 
imbulition and the wholes enclo ed by amis 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
eardmal poimts. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved inside and 
out with eliborate basrelefs The original 
tupa which was of brich and not more than 
halt the present dimensions, waS apparently 
erected by Asok. at the sume time as his hon 
“rowned pillar moar the south gate, but as 
sir John Muyrshill’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown its outer ciaing of stone 
the railing and the gateways were at Ic wt Lod 
and 200 yeuslater respectively Othcr fimous 
buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
of Sirmath, Bhirhut in Nagandh Stite C I 

Amrivati and \‘tc1rjunthonda in the Madras 
Presidency, wd Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
fronter, [he tope proper at Bharhut has 
tntirely disappeared, having been utilised 
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for building villages, and what remained of the of these caves were once avorned with fresco 
tail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum paintings Perhaps, the best preserved among 
dhe bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short these are those at Ajanta which were exe 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify cuted at various periods between 350 650 A D 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birtb and have elicited high praise as works of art 
Stores of the Buddha give it a unique value | Copies were first made by Major Gill but most 
lhe stupa at Amravati alo no longer exists of them pe1shed by fire at the Ciystal Palice in 
and portions of its rail which 1s ansurpassed 1866 The lost oncs were again copied by John 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are Gniffiths of the Arts School Bombay half of 


now in the British and Madras Museume The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr W C 
Peppe in 1898 and a steatite or soap stone re 
naUary with an inscription on 1t was unearthed 
Lhe inscription according to mapy scholais 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen_ the Sakyas_ If 
this interpretation 18 correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected overthe ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise 


Caves —Of the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine tenths belorg 
to Western India The most important groups 
ot caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa Karh 
Kkanheri Junnar, Nasik and Baliami intheBom 
bay Presidency Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam s 
Dominions Bish in Gwillor State Barabar 
and Nagarjuni 16 mules north of Gaya 
and Udayagiri and hhandagirl 20 mules 
from Cuttack in Orissa The _ caves 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
ancient India was divided, viz, the Buddhists 
Hindus and Jainas ‘Lhe earliest caves so far dis 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjun! 
which were excavated bv Asoha and his grand 
son Dasaratha and dedicated to Ajivikaa a 
naked sect founded by Mankhaliputta Gosala , 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja 
Pitalkhora and cave No 9 at Ajanta and 
No. 19 at Nasik They have been assigned 
to 200 BC by Fergusson and Dr Burgess 
But there 1s good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshalls recent researches and 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern Ihe Buddhist caves 
are of two types—the chattyas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteri(s for the residcnce of 
mwonke ‘The firat are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have tateriors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at theinner circular end 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas ‘Lhe second clais consist of 4 hall 
surrounded by a number ofcells In the later 
ovharas there wis a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing alar e image of Buddha 
Hardly a chaztya 1s foun i without oué or moc 
vikaras adjoining 1t Of the Hindu caw tem 
ples the group at Badami 1s earliest in dite 
bat that at Kiephanta near Bombay 1s perhats 
the most frequented It 18 dedicated to Siva 


‘and Albeit Museum 


' Gwalior State 


whose work was similarly destroycd by a fire at 
South Jensington they were last copied 
by lady Herrmgham during 190911 Her 
Pictures which are in full scale are at present 
cxhibited at the Indian Section ot the Victor? 
South kensington and 
have been reproduced ina volume brou,ht out 
by the India Society Another group of caves 
where equally imteresting though less well 
preserved paintings existisfound at Bagh in 
‘Lhese cavesform the subject 
of 1 mono.raph igsued by thc India Society 


Gandhara Monuments —On the north-west 
frontier of India anciently known as Gandhara 


|are found a class of remains, rumed monasterice 


ind buried stupas, among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon The frce ue of Comnthian 
capitals frieves of nude Erotes bearing a long 
Zarland, winged Atlante: without number and 
a host of individual motifs cleirly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah » bh! Dheni, 
which was explored in 1909, brought to 
hght several interesting sculptures of this 
schoo] togetb t with a reliquary Casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period Lhe inscription on the casket left no 
douht as to the mound being the stupa raised 
v ra portion of the b> ly rel cs of Buddha by the 
Indo scythian hing Kanishka ‘hey were 
presented by Lord Minto s Government to the 
Buddhists 0 Burina and are now enshrined at 
Mandalay JToabout the same age belong the 
stupas at Man'kyaia m the Punjab opened by 
Ranjit Singhs French Generals Ventura and 
Court In 1880 Some of them contained coins 
of hanishha There was brought to light at 
Llaxils during the winter of 1932 33 what proved 
to be the largest monastery so tar unearthed in 
north west India Init theie ws an 1nsc1iption 
datcd in the year 134 of an unspecified cra and 
roughly coi1espondin,, with the year 76 A D 
The record 1s 1egarded asimportint becuse of 
fhe assistince it gives in dating Gandhara 
sculptures in various ] arts 

Stiuccural Temples—Of this class the 
earhest examples are the Varsha temple at 
Deogarh District Jhansi another temple at 


iSanchi the brick temples at Bhitargaon im th 


listrict of Cawnpore anithc temples at Ti,owa, 


and 18 not earuer than the 7th century AD | ‘Na hna Lranand Bhumara all of which belong to 
But by far the most renowned cave temple of the Gupt. period and a liter one at_ Ligowa in 
the Hindus 18 chat known as Kajlasa 1t Kora the Central lrovinces Jn South Indi we have 
It 18 on the model of 9 complete structural two nore eximples mz Tad khin and Durga 
temple but carved out of solid rock It also i+ temples at Aihole in Byapur, the latter of which 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated bv the cannot be later than the eighth century A D 
Rashtrakuta king Knshna I, (A D 768) The only common characteristic 1s flat roofs 
who may still be seen in the pamtm.s in the without spires of any kind In other respects 
caibogs of the upjer porch of the main 51 rine / they are entirely different and already here we 
Of the Jaini caves Ghe earliest are at Khanda ‘mark the beginning of the two styles Indo- 
int and Udayagiri, those of the medjeval type, Aryan and Dravidian, whose differences become 

Indra Sabha at Kilora and those of the latest more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
period, at Anka:in Nasik The geilings of many tury onwards In the Indo Aryan style, the 
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most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular | central area covered over so that what in others 
and im the Dravidian to the horzortal. The | would be an open court 18 here roofed by sixty- 
sahent feature of the former again 1s the cur |three small domes. “ Of the vanouz forms 
vilinear ateeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal |which the Saracenic architecture assumed,” 
tower. The most notable examples of the first says Fergusson, “that of Ahmedabad may 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- probably be considered to be the most elegant *” 
bareswar in Orissa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, [tis notable for its carved stone work: and the 
QOsia in Jodhpur, end Dilwara on Mount Abu work of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 


One of the best known groups in the Dravidisr 
style is that of the Mamallapuram Raths, or 
‘Seven Pagodas,’ on tne seashore to the south 
of Madras. Lhey are each hewn out of a block 
of grauite, and are rather mod‘ls of templce 
than raths. ‘hey are the ecarhe-t examples ot 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of hailasarath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the followmg century some of the 
tempies at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
Distiict, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kalasa at Ellora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
near Trichinopolv are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by FHergusson. Iu this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular,and the high-storeyed spize 
ls converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian 1 
combined witb the perpeudicular of the Indo- 
Aryan Some fine examples ot this type exist 
at Dambal, Rattihah, Tilliwall:s and Hangal 1p 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it 13 in Mvsore among the tempies at Hallebid 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
in 3ts full perfection. 

Saracenic Architecture --This begins in 
India with tbe 13th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans 
Their first mosques w re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
times with comparatively sligh* alterations. The 
mosque called <Arhat-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Miner are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of india vaned at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, 1mperial and local. The 
early Pathan arch'tecture of Dc}hi was mas°-—~ 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richnes¢ of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamish and Ala-ud-din 
Kiulji are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
severaltombs At Mandu im the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jam: Masjid, Hoshang’e 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed ther 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 


Sayyid’s mosqne, the carved niches of the 
minars of Many other mosques, the aculptured 
Mthrabe and domed and panelled roofs 1s so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period ‘No other 

stvie is so essentially Hindu. In complete con 

trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by tre Adil Shahi dynasty of Baja 

pur. ‘There 1s here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or detauls. Ihe principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jam Masjid. 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, [brahim Rauza 
and mosque ard the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great builUimg race. Their style first 
pegan to evolve tt-elf during the reign of Akbar 
in @ combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. ‘‘ The force and onginauty of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
eiegance and refinement of detail.” And it 
wie during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Tay Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal was con- 
structed. The Motr Masjid in Agra Fort ts 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of bis time. 

Inscriptions.—We now come to mscrip 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India and are particulirly numerous 
in South Indis. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct hinds of alphabet, known 
48 Brahmi and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
fined to the north-west of India. Brahmi was 
read from left to mght and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kbaroshthi script was written from 
ngbt to left, and was amodified formof the an 
client Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Pun 
jab during the penodof the Persian domimation 
1p the 6th century B.C, It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi The earliest dateable inscmptions 
are the cclebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above, One group of 
these has been engraved on rocks, and an 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nighva m the Nepal Tarai, from Girnar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsiin tre 


with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the Lower Himalayas to Jonnagiriin Madras show- 
most Important of which arethe Adina Masyidot ing by the way tle vast extent of territory held 


“ukandat Shah, the Cklakhi mosque, Barad 
wari Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 


py him. The reference in ns Rock Edicta to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 


dynasty of Galbarga and Bidar were also great chus II of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
bmlders, and adorned thir capitals with impor so forth ts exceedingly interesting, and fixes 


tant buildings. Tne most stnking of these | 


the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differe 


trom al] mosques in India in having the whole ed in Nepal 


BG. 289 ag the date of ta cotonation. Ba 


Ruromindet San TOACTIPLION, again, ciacover: 


aral, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
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the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
had heen known forsalong time but Sir John 
Marshall waa the first to notice the imscription 
on it It records the erection of this column, 
which wasa Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion 
who is described as an envoyof King Antial 
kidas of Taxila Heliodoros 1s herein called 
a Bhagavata, which shows that though a 
Greek he had become a Hindu and a 
Vaishnav. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection ic that of 
Cave No 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave 
Ushavadata who calls himself a Saka and wa* 
thus an Indo Scythian, is theiein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages tu gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou 
sand Brahinans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner haviog embraced Hinduism Thus for 
the political soctal, economical and religious 
history of India at the differert peiiods the 
inscription’ ure mvaluable records, and are the 
only Jight but for winch we are ‘forlorn and 
blind ’ 

Archaeological Department —As the arch 
ological monuments of India mu t attract 
the attention of all intelligent visitors they 
would naturilly feel desirous to hnow something 
of the Archsxologic1l Deprirtment Ihe wor! 
of this Depaitment 1s primarniv two fold con 
servation ind reseivrch and exploration None 
but spismodic efforts appear to hive been made 
by Government in these directions til] 1870 when 
they established the Archeological Suivey of 
Indiv and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunninghim who wis uso the 
first Director Generil of Archeology Ihe 
next advance was the initiation of the lc cal Sur 
veys in Bombay tnd Midris thrce years after 
The work of these Suryeys however wi res 
tricted to antiquallan research and descrip 
tion of monuments 1nd the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments often without expert gud 
ance or control It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord I}tton awoke 
to this deplorable condition and sanctioned 
a sum of 32 lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces and soon aiter appointed a 
conservator Major Cole who did useful work fo1 
three years Then a reaction set in and his 
post and that of the Director General were 
tbolished The first svstemiticstep towards r- 
cognising Official responsibility in conservation 
matter wastaken by Lord Curzon s Government 
who established most of the Archsological 
Circles that now obtain placed them ona perma- 
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nent footing and umted them together undef 
the control ota Director General provision being 
11s0 made for subsidising local Governments out 
of imperialfunds when necessary The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act wis passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and 1elies 
especially in priv ite posse sx n ind 1lso for State 
contro! over the cacavation of aneicnt sits and 
traffic in antiquities Under the direction of Sir 
John Mirshall ht CIF lite Director Gcneral 
of Archeology 2 Comprehensive ind system2tic 
campitign of repii1 and excavation wis prosc- 
cuted Under lit: Director General it was 
continued with cquil vig ur (the prusent D G 15 
Rao bahadur hk N Dtih hit) ind the result of 1t 18 
manticstin the present altere Jyconditions of many 
old and historie buildings and in the seientific 
excivition of buriedsites such 13 Tixily Patali- 
putra Sipclu in the Bhopal Statc Sirnith near 
Lenizes Nalanda in bihar Pihriapur in Bengal 
ind Nvgirjunihonda in Madras and in the Indus 
Valley at Warvppa in the Punjib and Mohenjo 
daio in Sind = Of: all these works those of most 
generilinterest ire the Mohenj> daro excavations 
fo. h re the Archwolo,zical Di partment hive 
unewrthcd remains of prehistcric cities dttme 
bicl t) "000 BC andfuither The Archsologi 
cil Survey has dc voted considerible attention to 
the orzinizition ind development of museums 15 
centres of researchindeducitions It mauntains 
the 11che logical section of the Indian Museum 
at Cilcutta smul muscums at the Tj and at 
the Jorts it Dolhi and Lahore the Central 
Asitn Antiquities Museum at Now Delhi md 
has ercctcd Jocil museum ‘1t the evcarated 
sites of Luxta Sitnath Nalandy Mohanjo daro 
and Harippa with the object of heepmng the 
small movable antiquities 1ecc vered at these 
sitts in close association with the structuri 
temins to which they belong so that they 
may be studied amid their natural suriounding 
and not Icse focus and mening by being 
transported to some distant plaec 

The ep graphiral material dealt with by the 
Archeolc geil Survey his enabled the listary 
ind chron logy of the viriou,s dynasties of Indi 
to be established on 4 firmer basis and in greater 
detul Ihe Fpigaphia Indiev 1s now m the 
3rd volume a revised edition of the Asodhi 
n ciiptions has been recently published while 
the ¢ mpinion volume of p st Asokan Biihmi 
inscriptions 1s. Under picpiration wong 
with two other, devoted to thc records of the 
Guy aand hilachuii cpo hs The volume of 
worh done in South India whichis particulany 
rich im Jithic records will be appirent fiom 
the fact that over 20,000 inscriptions have been 
copied 1nd noticed inthe Annual Reports on 
South Indian epigraphy and a large numbei 
published in exienso 


Indian Time. 


For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population kept 1ts own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
smentific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries It was with 
a view to remtedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904 and addressed to the Lotal Governmont 


and through them to all local bodies a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future The essential point 
in this letter are indicated below 

*‘In India we have already a standard time 
which 18 very generally though by no means 
universally recognised It 15 the Mad1as focal 
time, Which Js kept on all railway and telegraph 
lincs throughout India and which 13 5h 21m 
10s in advance of Greenwich Similar), 
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Rangoon local time 1s used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and 1s 6h 24m 47s 
ahead of Greenwich But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembercd 
relation to Greenwich time. 


“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Soci ties, both in 
{ndia and in Lngland, and ued to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories writes —‘ ihe 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly o4 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve 
ment upon the existing arrangements, but that 
for international scientific purpozes the hourly 
zone system making the time 5 hoursin advance 
of Greenwich »n the west and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India would be preferable ’ 


‘‘Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilisea nations with 
their continuousrailway system all of which had 
adopted the European hour zet. system, 1t would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion But as she 1s not, and 
ag she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
a3 Cape Colony 18 by the ocean it 1s open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion 

“It18 believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line rght across the 
richest and most populous portions of India and 
so as to bisect al) the mam lines of commun! 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line Indfa has be 
com? accustomed to a uniform stancard in the 
Madras time of the railway» and the substitu 
tron for 1t of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step, while it would in all 
probability, be strong]; opposed by the railway 
authorities Moreover, it ig very desirable 
that whitever system 1s adopted should be 
followed by all Luropeans ind Indians ilike and 
It1s certain that the double standard would 
purzle the latter greatly , while by emphasising 
the fact that railw13 differed from local time 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, tnat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
Standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latterit will even exceed an 
hour inthe extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
Rut this inconvenience 18 Lelieved to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs 

‘ It is proposed, therefore, to put on ai) the 
railway and tilegraph clocks in India by 8m 
50s 


Jhey would then reprisent a time 5}, 
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hours fastrr than that of Greenwich, which 
wonld be known as Indian Standard Time 
and the difference betwien standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and T and S meaning that the 
standard tim® 1s 1m advance of or behind Jocal 
time respectively —Dibrugarh 51S Shillong 38 
S , Calcutta 248 , Allahabad 2 F, Midras 9F, 
Lahore 331, Bombay 39 I , Peshawar 44 Y., 
Karachi 62 F,, Quetta 62 F. 


“This standard time would be as mach as 54 
and 50 minutes behind !oca) time at Waindiliy 
and Rangoon respectively, and since the railway 
svstem of Burma ts not connected with that of 
India and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Rangoon local time 1 19 not suggested 
that Indian Standard fime should be adoptcJ 
in Burma Itis proposed however thatin- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as 4t 
present, which is 6h 24m 47s in advance of 
Grecawich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adoptt d on all the Burmese railwavs and tele- 
graphs which would be cne hour im advance 
of Indian Standard Time er 64 hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97° 30° E Jongitude The change woud bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian tim, and would 
(among other things) simphiv telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries, 


“Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
railways and telegraphs for the whole of the 
Indian Empire Its general adoption for all 
purposes, while eminently advisable 18 a matter 
which must be left to the local community tp 
eich case ’ 


Itis difficult to recall, without a sense or 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies To read now the fears 
thit were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibiities of human 
(rror The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
idopt it Calcutta decided to retain it own 
local time and to-day Calcutta time 19 stull 
twenty-four minutes in «advance of Standard 
{time In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile but on rec n-iderafion the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of 1t 
and so did the Municipalty Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution by whch the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which js thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard ‘ime. On the lst 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Stan lard 
[ime, in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal Calcutta retains ite former 
Calcutta time, but in Bombav focal time 1. 
retuned only tn the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the estabhshments 
of some orthodox Hindus Elsewhere Standard 
Time je eniversal 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures 


As the currency of India is based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to mon?y ase 
qenerally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a corvers on 
into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it }s 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Rs 1,000—£100) But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a senous and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as 1s. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 


of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 


The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the ruvee to 1s. 4d., and then introduce a 
goid standard at the rate of Rs. 15=£1. From 
1899 onwards the vaiue of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fiuctuations, 
at the proposed rate of ts. 4d. until 
February 1920 when the recommendation otf 
the Committee appointed inthe previous year 
that the rupee shou'd be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 23. Instead of 1s, 4d. was 
adopted. This wasfollowed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System). 


Notation.— Another matter in connection 
with the expression of moncy atatemente 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerica! notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
jakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is One hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs, 1.00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6.667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
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The scales used gencrally throughout Northern 
India and Iess commonly in Madras and stan- 
dardized in Bombay Presidency under the 
Bombay Weights nnd Measures Act, 1932, may 
be thus expressed as one maund=40 seers, 
one seer==80 tolas, The actual weight of seer 
varies greatly from district to district and even 
from village to village In India except in Bombay 
Presidency. In the standard system the tola 
is of 180 grains, and geer thus weighs 2.057 Ibe. 
and the maund 82.28 Ibs. This standard is 
also used in official reports. 

Retail.—For calculating retail! prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
termns of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what variesis not the amount cf money 
60 be paid fer the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
Tn other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up. this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England espe- 
cially at small shops. where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varving number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
withcut having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted—based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at 1s. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 tb. for 2s., 2 seers per 
rupee—(about) 6 Ib. for 2s., and so on, 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India gencraily is the degha, which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms.—Indian weights and 
Toeasures have never been settled upon an 
organised basia suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modem age, They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could orly work satisfactorils 
s0 Jong as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 


1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666.667 | India, we shall find that in a given city there 


after 1899. With the rupee at 1s, 6d.a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a croreis equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 


Coinage.—Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commoniy used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans, The anna was 
formerly reckoned as 1éd., it may now he 
considered ag exactly corresponding to ld. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 


Weights.—The various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scales with 
immense Variations in the ‘weights of units. 


are nearly as Many Maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the mauand of sugar weighs 48% seers in 
Cawnpore, 40in Muttra, 72} in Gorakhpur, 40in 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 433 in Saharanpur, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzahad, 48% in Shah- 
jehanpnr, 51 in Goshangunge. The mannd 
varies throughout all India from the Benga) 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs, 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
maund of 28 lbs.. which apparentiv answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 


Coinage, Weights 


Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
eome authorities estimate at 25lba and others 
at 241bs. and s0 on. 


Committees of Inquiry.—'These are merely 
typica. instances which are multipied indefi 
uitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India. 
fhe Josses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this statc of things 
caus@és are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually ieturning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provinaal Gov- 
erniments have made various attempts dumng 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
unite of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Governmert departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), secr (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successtul ‘“‘lead’® which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 


The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and vanous 
svecial steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appomted a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. ‘Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented im 
1912 an ad intersm report which has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, 1t points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. ‘Lhe Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
pee welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsonly apphed over 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- | 
tions of trade and social life would pot result 
in bringing about the desired reform so success- 
fully asa “lead” supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience, The want 
of coherence, savoir faire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large ported 
to this conclusion. ‘Lhe Committee pointea 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead 18 ay:parent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where | 
the District Officer, Mr. Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the | 

ple to adopt throughout the district un- 
orm Weights and measures the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grams. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferrmg that a new system started In any area 
Should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system alieady prevailing there 

Committee of 1913.—The whole probiem 
Was agaln brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in Ocvober, 1918, 
when the followmg committee was appomted 
to inquire into the entire subject anew .— 

Mr. C. A. Silberrard (Pressdent), 
Mr. A. Y. G@. Campbell. 
Mr. Bustomji Fardoonji 


| 


| 
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This Committee repori.d, in August 1910, 
in favour of & uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 gram tola 
The report says:—Of all such systems there 
1s no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known 1s that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway wtlights The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbournng 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amaritsar and 
1eighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Fronticr Province. Burma has 
at present aseparate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be permitted to 


retain. The systems recommended are :— 
For INDIA 
8 khashhas = 1 chawal} 
8 chawals = 1 ratti 
8 rattis — 1 masha 
12 mashcs or 4 tanks = 1 tola 
5 tolas = 1 chatabh 
to chataks = 1 seer 
4) seers == 1 maund 
Fork Burwa 
2 small vwes = ] lirge.we 
4 large ywes = 1 
2 pes — 1 mu 
5 pes Or 2¢ mus — 1 mat 
1 mat = 1] ngamis 
2 ngesamus = 1 tihal [vies 
100 tikals = 1 peiktha or 


The tola 13 the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight he viss has recently been 
fixed at 3 601ibs or 140tolas. 


Government Action —The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restriction. 


| 1mposed bv the Government of India Act and 


the devolution rules, left 1t entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
3d visable to standardise drv and Liquid measure~ 
of cipacity within their provinces Simularls, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights thy decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading ‘*Weights”, near the commience- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having reccived 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provi-loDally 
undertook to assist provincial legi-lation 
or standardisation and stated that “if subse 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India wil) be prepared to under- 
take such Icgislition, but at present they con- 
sider that any such step would be premature. 


Provincial Government Action — i1mongst 
the various Provincial Governments m India, 
Bombay Government 18 the only one which has 
taken action to standardize the wcizhts and 
Wcusurcs, etc , Used in trade in the Prisidency. 
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The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear in mird, wren dealing 
with the people of India, that 1t 13 a contment 
rather than acountry Nowhere 1s the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the phy.ical type of its inhabitants 
No one wouid confuse the main types such as 
Gurkhis, Pothans, Sikhs, Rajputs Burmans 
Nagas, lamils etc nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther Ihe typict' 
mhabitants of India—the Dravidiane-—ditter al 
together f:0m those of Northern Asia and more 
nearly resemble the tiibes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar Whatever may be their 
origin it 18 certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless iges and that tkeur present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally Lhey have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders including 
Aryans Scjthians, Pathane and Moghals 1nd in 
{he North Exist by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which 1s India only in a modern 
pohitzc1] sense Between these foreign elemeuts 
and the pure Dravidians 1s borderland wherc 
the contignous races have intermingled 

Ihe people of the Indian Lmpire are divided 
ty Su Henry Risley (Cwte Tribe ind Race 
Indian Census Report 1901, the Gizttcer or 
Indi Lthnology and Caste Volume I, Chay ter 
6) into seven main physical types [here would 
be eight 1f the Andaminese were includeu but 
this tiny group of \egritos may be disrezarded 


The Turko Iraman, represerte] by the 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North West lrontier Province Probably 
formed by a fusion of | urhiand Persian elemente 
inwhichtheformer predominate Stature above 
mean, complexion fair, eyes mostly dark bret 
occasionally grey , hair on face plentiful, head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent 
and very long ‘The feature in these pcople 
that strikes one most prominently 1s the porten 
tons length of their noses, and it 1s probably 
this pecuharity that has given rise to the trad) 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, R1) 
putana, and hashmun, ind having 15s ats charac- 
tetistic members the hajputs )hattris, and 
Jats This type which is readily distinguish 
ible from the Llurko Iranian, approwches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryau 
colonists of India ‘The stature 1s mostly tall , 
complexion fair, eyes dark hair on face plent) 
ful, head long, nose narrow, and prominent 
but not spccially long 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar 
atha Brihmins the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India Probably formed by a mia 
ture of Scythian and Dravidiin elements This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko 
‘ranian by a lower etiture, oa greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorte1 nose, and a 
lower orbito nasalindex Allofthese characters 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight, m the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of Raj 
putana and jin Bihar and represented in it up- 
per »trata by the Hinduston: Brahman and in its 


lowcr bythe Chamar Luiobably the csult of the 
jntermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidiin types ‘The head frm is 
long with atendency to mcdium the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black, the nose 
Tanges from medium to broad being alwiys 
broader than among the Indo Aryans, the 
stature 1s lower than 1n the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
1 he higher representitives of this type spproach 
the inio Aryans \ hile the Jower members are 
10 many respe*ts not very far removed from 
the Dravidians lhe type 1s essentially a 
mixed one yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo Aryan 
er a Chimar for a genuine Dravidiin The 
d stinctive feature of the type the character 
which gives the 1e1l clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo Aryan 1s to be found 1n the proportions 
ot the nose 


The Mongolo Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Pengal ani Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Biahmins and kKayasthas, the Waho 
medans of Lastern Rengil, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of Indi1 Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
afrain of Indo Arya’ blood in the higher groups 
[he head 1s broad complexion dark, hair on 
1ace usually plentiful, stature medium nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad ‘his 18 one 
of the most distinctive tyres mm India, and its 
members mav be recognised at a glance through 
out the wide ares where their remarkable aptl 
tude for clernal pursuits has procured them 
employment Within ns own habitat the type 
extends to the HimiJayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa, the western 
limit comeides ipproxmately with the hilly 
couutry of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas 
Nepal, Assam and Burma represented by the 
Kaneta of Lihulani Kulu the Lepchas of 
Darjeeung and Sikh m the luabus Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal the Bodo of Assam aud the 
{Burmese Thelead is broad complexion da k 
with a yellow tinge , hair on fice scanty , st iture 
short or below average , nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat, cyelids often obhque 


The Dravidian type extending from Cylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central Indja and Chota Nagpur Its most 
charictezistic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
tte admiature of Aryan Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements In typica] specimens the stature 
i3short or below mean, the complexion very 
dark approaching black hair plentiful with an 
occasional tendency to curl, eyes dark, he.d 
long noe very broad, sometimes depressed at 


, the root, but not so as to make the face 1ppear 


fivt. Lhisrice, the most primitive of the Indiin 
type ,ou upiesthe oldest geological formation in 
india, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
platcau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 


Town and Country. 


Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
{6 reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmaha! Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive 

Labour is the birthnght of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Lastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, bis 
rt bt figure, and the negro-like proportion of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social: 
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deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in Varying degrees. 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into each other insensibly and although 
at the close of a day‘s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical charactenstics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India—if 
there has been any progress at all—has been 
verv slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being a little more than one per 
cent The ia of the urban population 
to the totalis only 11, which however shows an 
increase of 0 8 per cent since the last census, 
due partly to the natural increase of the pre 
existing urban population and partly to migra- 
tion from rural areas The percentage of urban 
population ranges from 3 4 1m Assam to 22 6 
in Bombay which is the most urbanised of the 
major provinces Compared to this, the urban 
population in Franceis 49 percent , in Northern 


Ireland 50 8 per cent ,1n Canada53 7 per cent 
in the U S A 56 2 percent and in England 
and Wales 80 per cent 


The greatest degree of growth has been in the 
number of towns with a population of from 
20,000 to 50,000, the total population of which 
1s now nearly double that of towns of 50,000 to 
100,000 All classes of towns have increased 
in population, except those with populations 
of between 5,000 and 10000 and those havin 
under 5,000 Thus the large industrial an 
semi industrial towns have benefited at the 
expense of the smaller towns 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORDING TO SIZE 
AND IN RURAL TERRITORY 











Percentage of total 
1931. 1921, Population. 

Class of Places aa aa ame 7 ioe 

Places | Population } Places | Population | 31 | 21 | o| 91 

Total Population ‘ 699,406) 352,837,778! 687,981] 318,942,480} 100] 100; 100} 100} 100 

Rural Areas 696,831) 313,852,351; 685,665) 286,467,204; 89/89 8/90 6/90 1/90 5 

Urban Areas... os 2,575} 38,085,427 2,816} $2,475,276; 11/10 2) 9 41 9 919 5 
Towns having 100,000 

and over de 38} 9,674,082 35! 8,211,704) 2 7| 2 6) 2 2} 2 2) 2 2 
Towns having 50,000 to 

100, ; 65, 4,572,118 54; 3,517,749} 1 3) 11] .b} 12) 12 
Towns having 20,000 to 

50,000 268} 8,091 288 200) 5,968,794) 2 3) 1 9) 1 8] 1 7 1.6 
Towns having 10,000 to 

20, : 543] 7,449,402 451] 6,220,889} 21/19] 2] 2 2/19 
Towns having 6,000 to 

10, ; 987; 6,992,832 885; 6,223,011; 2; 2/19) 221 
Towns having under 

5,000 .. os Pe 674| 2,205,760 691} 2,388,129] 6 7 6 C<C““!’‘(C(SCSG 


Migration.—Of the population of the Indian /tius 268 870, Trinidad and Tobago 138,667, 


Empire only 730,546 were enumerated as born 
in other pare of the world Of these 595,078 
are of Asiatic birth, 118,089 of European birth 
and 17,379 others The emigration from India 
is approximately 2 5 millon, the balance of 
migration being against India 


Nearly all of these migrants are resident in 
other parts of the British Empire There are 
about 165,500 Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, of whom 142,979 are found in Natal 
There afe 26,759 in Kenya, the other overseas 
Indian communities in order of size are Mauri- 


British Guiana 130,540, Fuji 75,117 and much 
smaller numbers in Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong There are 
about 11,000 Indians scattered in numbers of 
under 2,000 in various other parts of the British 
Empire and probably about 9 000 in the British 
Isles The total number of Indians in the 
Empire outside India is 2,300,000 Outside the 
ompee there are about 100,000 Indians, 25,000 
in the Dutch East Indies, 35,000 in Duteh 
Guiana, 7,500 in Madagascar and smaller num- 
bers in Portuguese East Africa, the U. S. A, 
Persia, Iraq and other countries 


Changes tn Population. 


The Chart below gives at a glance the changes in India’s population in the decade 1921-31-——the 


otal, sex, urban rura! and literacy. 
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RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it is coloured b 
politics and racialism. As the Year Boo 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. As a matter of fact, Dr. Hutton, 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers 
to an excess of zeal on the part of all parties 
to register as many adherents as possible in view 
of the possibility of a communal franchise base 
on the census returns. ‘So high did feehng 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab’, 
he says, “‘ that disputes as to whether a man 
was Ads Dharm: (Adherent of the original reli- 


Religion. 


(Parei)} 


Buddhist ee 
Tranian {Zoroastria 

Musalman ., 
Christian 


Jew ~s 
Primitive (Tribal) .. 


Miscellaneons (Minor religions and religions not ‘returned) 


A feature of the above table 1s easily the large 
increase in the number of those returned as 
‘miscellaneous’. This 1s explamed by the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adi-Hindu, 
Adi-Dravida, etc , under ‘‘ miscellaneous’’. 


The Hindus largely Dart ek in the centre 
and south of Indias, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengaland Sind. They form about 
32 per cent. of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent. in the United Provinces and 10 per cent. 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Rajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States 
Those who were classed as followmg Tmbal 
Religions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


gion) of Sikh added to a number of affrays and 
at least to one homicide. Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 
3 follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 
tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one Is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a stian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
are set out in the following table — 


Actual Proportion {| Variation 
number per per cent, 
in 1921. 10,000 of |(Increase + 
(000°s {population in| Decrease—). 
omitted.) 1921 1911-1921. 
oF 239,195 6,824 +10°4 
- 468 15 +92 1 
‘ 4,336 124 +38°9 
es 1,252 36 6°2 
ee 12,787 365 +10°5 
‘s 11 3 + 7°8 
° 77,678 2,216 + 13 
es 6,297 179 +-32°5 
ae 24 1 +10°9 
8,280 236 —15°3 
571 16 +3,072°6 





Burma, Madras, Rajputana, Central India ane 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
Sidency. 


Christians —The Christian community now 
numbers just 6} millions of persons in India 
or 179 per cent of the population This 
constitutes an increase of 32 5 per cent over the 
last census of which 20 per cent 18 ascribed to 
conversions during the decade 1921-31 Nearly 
60 per cent of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 35 persone In every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as Jarge a proportion as 27 per cent in 
Cochin and 31 5 percent in Travancore’ Else- 
where the Christians are scattered over the 
larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
in India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is $52,837,778, osz., British Terri- 
tory 271,626,088 and Indian States $1,810,845 
giving an inorease of 24,670,742 in British 
Territory and 9,224,556 in Indian States. 


The following table shows the percentage 
of variation in the country’s population at the 


last two censuses and in the last 50 years — 





1921 1911 1881 

— to | to to 

1931 1921 1931, 
Whole India ..| +10.6 +1.2] +890 
oep 386. { «=+10.0 +13) +368 
States . +12.8 +10] +46 6 
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Population of Principal Towns. 
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The Peoples of Indta 


AGE AND SEX. 


The table below shows the age distribution of 10,000 males and females of the Indian 
population by 10-yearly age groups at the last two censuses — 








1931 1921 
Age group = 
e e 

Males | majcg | Males | males 
0—10 2802] 2,889] 2,673 | 2810 
10—20 2.086 | 2062 | 2087! 1896 
20—30 1,768 | 1,856 | 1,640 | 1 766 
30—40 31,431 | 1,351 |] 1,461} 1 398 





The mean age in India 1s only 23 02, as 
against 80 61n England and Wales The rate 
of infant mortality m India in the decade 
1921 31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the previous decade, even 1f allowance 











1931 1921 
Age group 
Fe- Fe 
Males falas Males males 
40—50 968 801; 1,018 967 
50—60 561 545 619 606 
60—70 269 281 $47 377 
70 and over 115 125 160 180 
Mean age 23 2) 228] 248; 247 





be made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 
years It 1s in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality 1s found The table below 
shows the rates from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1000 LIVE BIRTHS DURING 


City | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
30m bay 357 255 316 314 301 | 298 
Jalcutta 326 372 340 276 259 268 
fadras 279 282 240 289 259 246 
Rangoon 352 320 294 341 321 278 
zucknow 260 287 256 301 269 329 
zahore 222 241 201 204 214 187 
Yagpur 258 302 254 299 291 270 
delhi 183 238 201 210 259 199 


Spectal causes contribute to the high mortality 
on infants in India 


Owing to the custom of early marriage, co 
habitation and child birth commonly take place 
before the woman 1s physically mature and this, 
combined with the pmmitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother and through 
her of the child If the child survives the pre 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child birth it 1s exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of nfe 
from diarrhoea or dysentery According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformation 
Including premature birth respiratory diseases 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhea 
and enteritis 


Sex Ratio —The figures of the population 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 


census, show a further continuation of the steady 


fall in the proportion of females to males that 


has been going on since the beginning of this 
century This shortage of females 1s charac 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countnes The 
female infant 1s definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised 1n infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bearing 
children too early and too often A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole’ The all India 
Tatio 13 901 females per 1 000 males for Muslims 
and 951 females per 1000 males for Hindus 
The only provinces in which there is actually 
an excess of women over men are Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa though the Central Provinces 
can be added if Berar be excluded Where 
females are in excess, the excegs is still most 
marked in the lower castes and does not always 
extend to the higher Among the aboriginal 
tribes, however, the numbers of the two sexes 
are approximately equal 


Social and Economic Conditions. 


Marriage —The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911 SBotl 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed mor 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nomunall: 
restricted tofour Asa matter of practice poly 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domest) 
and economic reasons and has little effect o 
the statistics The custom of polyandry 1 
recognized as a regular institution among s0m 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in part: 
ofsouth India Itisalso practised among man' 
of the lower castes and asbonginal tnbes It 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few sma. 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women tc 
married men 1s exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom 18 of sociological rather than o; 
statistical interest 


The table below shows the percentage fo: 
each sex of married persons who are under the 
age of 15 years 


Number per 1,000 of total marred who are under 








15 years 

Provinces, etc Males Females 
Indja 65 7 157 8 
Burma 1 8 6 7 
India Proper 68 0 161 8 
Hindus 73 1 164 1 
Mushms 59 4 174 3 
Jains 32 5 108 3 
Tribal 49 6 98 8 
Sikhs 26 9 74 6 
Christians 15 4 43 8 





Widows and Remarriage — Infant marriage 
naturally involves infant widowhood, a feature 
of no significance where remarriage is allowed 
but of serious importance where 1t {is not 
Widows among Hindus numbered just under 
two millions in 1931 but the general ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921 
In the 1921 census there were 175 widows 
in every 1 000 females, a figure which had fallen 
m 10981 to 155 It 1s, however, Jains and 
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Hindus who place an effective ban on widow 
Temartiage, and in both these communities 
the total ratio of widows has fallen , Jain widows 
in 1931 were 253 per 1 000 females, but in 1931 
only 221 and the 1921 figure of 191 widows in 
every 1000 Hindu females has fallen to 169 in 
1931 On the other hand there has already been 
@ very remarkable increase in child widows 
particularly under the ay of 5 years, which can 
be attributed to the rush of marriages anticipa 
tory to the Child Marriage Restraint Act, a 
Tush which 1t 1s to be feared wili contribute 
large numberts of young widows to the figures 
of the 1941 census unless there 1s before then 
a very pronounced change of attitude towards 
widow remarriage 1 Hindu society general] 
Ineverv thousand Hindu women there are s 
169 widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty 
years of age and over a quarter of those under 
20 Inspite of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they are still uncommon 
enough to attract attention in Indian papers 
whenever they take plate 


LTUPUTULUT UJ WLUW 1% Le DOPULALLON Per 1,UUU 


of all relugrons 
Age | 1931 | 1921 

All ages 155 175 
0—5 1 1 
5—10 5 5 
10—15 10 17 
15—20 34 41 
20—30 78 92 
30—40 212 212 
40-—60 507 494 
60 and over 802 814 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy — The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply 


Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously m the past fifty years, although it 
1s at present not very high in comparison with 
countries in the west Ninety five out of every 
1,000 of the population are now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
& cent ago Burma leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy , for in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order, 1s a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both and girls being taught in the monas- 
teries of which almost every Burman village 
has at least one. Cochin, Travancore and 
Baroda follow Burma in the order of literacy. 


Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth. 


in population and in spite of having started with 
a very high ratio, has been able to do more than 
keep pace with that growth 


Literacy 1s much more prevalent in towns than 
in the country, as both the need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring it are greater An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 848 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are literate, while the corresponding 
figures for literacy in English 1n towns are 1,478 
males and 434 females 


The country taken as a whole, female hteracy 
18 comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every three, Coorg a little less 
than one to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every five Besides the 
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difficulty, still felé very strongly in most pro- hundred and twelve out of every 10,000 males 
vinces, of getting good women teachers, one of and 28 out of every 10,000 females are literate 
the most serious obstacles to the spread of in English, and both sexes taken together 123 
female education 1s the early age of Marriage, out of 10,000 Viewed in relation to the various 
which causes gitls to be taken from school rehgions and communities the figures are as 
before they have reached even the standard of follow — 

the primary school leaving certificate 








| Number 
Treated in communal or religious groups, the per 10 000 
greatest progress has been made by Stichs, | aged 5 
Jains, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but Religion and over 
the leading literate communities are the Parsis, who are 
Jews, Burmans, Jains and Christians The| literate in 
following table analyses the position of the | English 
Indian communities in respect of literacy — ae a eae i ea aeaoeea 
Ll elipiona {india 
Number Hindus ne! ie 
Rehgion per 1,000 Sikhs 151 
who are Jains 306 
literate Buddhists 119 
> oe (Parsis) a 
All religions (Ind1a) 95 teers 9 
Hindus 84 ee 2 836 
Sikhs o1 | Tribal 4 
Jains 353 Other 28 
Buddhists 7 0 Sikh oe te ee ee a 
oroastrians (Parsis 9 
Muslims 8 ( ) 64 Territorially, Cochin State leads in literacy 
Christians 279 in English with 307 per 10000, Coorg follows 
Jews 416 with 238, Bengal (211) and Travancore (158) 
Tribal 7 coming next 


Others 19 
OO | Lam gsuaages—In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered 


English Language —Literacy in English 
language 18 still less in India and 1s confined 
mostly to the town dwelling population Two 





The principal languages are given 1n the following statement — 














Total number of speakers Number per 10,000, 

(000’s omitted ) of total population 

Language 1931 | 1921 
So ee ee ———————-|__ Males Females 
Males | Females | Males | Females 
| 

Western Hindi 37,743 33,804 50,210 46,504 2,090 1,990 
Bengali 27,517 25,952 25,239 24,055 1,523 1,527 
Telugu ‘ 13,291 13,083 11,874 11,727 736 770 
Marathi 10,573 10,317 9,296 9,095 585 607 
Tamil 10,078 10,339 9,284 9,496 558 608 
Punjabi 8,799 7,040 8,961 7,242 487 414 
Rajasthani 7,271 6,627 6,656 6,025 408 890 
Kanarese 5,690 5,516 5,253 6,121 315 825 
Orlya 5,485 5,709 4,952 5,192 304 336 
Gujerati 5,610 5,240 4,967 4,585 311 308 
Burmese .. 4,832 4,522 4,135 4,288 240 266 
Malayalam 4,533 4,605 3,736 3,762 257 271 


Punjabi) i 4,608 8,963 |  3,050| 2,602 255 278 


The Peoples of India. 


The necessity of a common medium of con 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- 
meut of tribal languages, has formed the subject 
of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
deal has been written on the possibility of a 
lengua franca for India. The combined speakers 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably 
exceed ijn number the strength of any other 
individual language in India, and if we add to 
these two languages Bihari and Rajasthani 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- 
turned under that name in the census schedules 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of 
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central India. In their pure forms these four 
languages may be scientifically distinct; but 
this 13 not the popular view. Thereis a common 
element in the main languages of northern and 
central India which renders their speakers, with- 
out any great conscious change in their speech, 
mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
common basis already forms an approach to 
a lingua franca over a large part of India 


Infirmities —These are classes under four 
main heads—insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
the number of persons suffering from each 
infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 


tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand 01 the 
and cover a very large area of northern and population .— 
NUMBER AFFLICTED WITH RATIO PER HUNDRED THOUSAND 
OF THE POPULATION. 
Infirmity. 
— | 10921. 1911. 1901. J 1891. | 1881. 
Insane 6a ae : 120,304 88,305 81,006 66,205 74,279 81,13? 
34 28 26 23 27 35 
Deaf-mutes. : --| 230,895 } 189,644 199,891 153,168 196,861 197,215 
66 60 64 52 75 86 
Blind be ; 601,370 | 479,637 443,653 354,104 458,868 | 526,748 
172 152 142 121 167 229 
Le pers ea ‘ .-| 147,911 | 102,513 109,094 97,340 | 126,244 131,968 
42 32 35 33 46 57 
TOTAL .. 860,099 | 883,644 | 670,817 | 856,252 | 937,063 
} 272 267 229 315 4 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascmbed partly to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing tothe improve- 
ment in the matertal condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
coosiderable factor mn the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and 1n the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the tota) number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 

ortion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 267. The increase 1n ratio as well 
as in numbers since then is attributed to 
increased accuracy of enumeration 


Occupation.—It 1s a well-known fact that the 
majonty of the people in India live on agricul- 
ture The latest census puts down the number 
of those engaged 1n the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 103,300,000, while those 
engaged in industry number 15,400,000 Thus 
about 67 per cent of the country’s workers 
are employed in the former and 10 per cent 
in the latter. Ths does not, however, Mean 
thatallthe 108 mullionsareland-owners Rights 
in land in India are complicated and involved 
to a degree, incredible to persons familiar only 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe 


Between the Man who cultivates Jand and the 
Man who nominally owns it there are often a 
number of intermediate holders of some interest 
or other in the produce of the land If a com 
parison 1s made between the area of land under 
crops and the number of agriculturists actually 
engaged in cultivation in British India, it 1s 
that for each agriculturist there are 2 9 acres 
of cropped land of which 0 65 of an acre is 
irrigated The cultivation of special crops 
occupies under two per cent. of the populations 
concerned 1n pasture and agriculture, the greater 
part of whom are engaged in the production of 
tea Forestry employs fewer than special 
cultivation 

In recent years there has been an increase in 
the number of people living on the production 
and transmission of physical force, that 18, 
heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc Silk 
spinning and weaving, Manufacture of chemical 
products, and the manufacture of tobacco have 
proved more popular than before Transport 
by road has attracted more men, while the use 
of water for internal transport has decreased, 
harbours being used More freely for external 
transport by sea About five million persons 
are engaged in organised industry 

It 18 noteworthy that less than one milhon 
people, who man, the army, the navy, the 
air force, the police, the services, etc , manage 
the admunistration of this vast country, in 
other words, 350 odd mullions are ruled by one 
million servants of the state 

There has of late been mcreasing unemploy- 
Ment, especially among the educated classes 
An attempt to include these in the last census 
has not met with success, but 1t is significant 
that graduates of Madras University join the 
police department on Rs. 10 per mensem and 
are held fortunate in getting even that. 
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India’s road system may be briefly described 
as follows — 


There exists four great trunk roads, stretching 
diagonally across the country, which form th 
framework with which most of the important! 
subsidiary roads are linked These trunk road: 
have been in existence for an 1mmense perioc 
and are rich in historical association The most 
famous is the ancient marching route,—hLnown 
as the Grand Trunk Road,—which stretches 
right across the northern part of the country 
from the Khyber to Calcutta , the other thice 
connect Calcutta with Madras, Madras with 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and th 
four of them together account for about 2,00C 
out of the 69,000 miles of metalled road in 
British Indi1 None of these roads however 
can be considered safe ‘all weather trunk 
roads according to modern standards Th 
Madras Calcutta road in particular is far from 
being bridged throughout its entire length and 
its improvement even in the Madras Presidency 
would be likely to absorb a large proportion 
of their funds for some years to come, whilst 
further North, where it enters Orissa, it has to 
cross 80 Many large waterways that it will be 
quite impossible to make 1t a complete trunk 
road in the modern sense within any predictable 
peroid. And even the other three roads 
Tequire a great deal of improvement, on the 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to the North 
West Frontier, for example, there 1s as yet no 
toad bridge over the river Sone in Bihar, and on 
all of them there are places where floods are 
liable to cause serious interruption to traffic 
As regards the subsidiary roads the best and 
most numerous are to be found in Southern 
India. As one would expect, the worst served 
regions are Rayputana, Sind and parts of the 
Punjab on the one hand, and Orissa and Bengal 
on the other, the former owing to its aridity 
and sparse population and the latter because of 
the numerous unbridged and mostly unbridgeable 
waterways which dissect 1t , in addition of course 
there are numerous other parts of the country, 
such as the lower Himalayas, where the diffi- 
culties of the ground provide obvious reason for 
the dearth of communications Besides surfaced 
roads, there is a very large mileage of ‘ kutcha’’ 
toads in India amounting to approximately 
200,000 mules, some of which provide good going 
for motor traffic during the dry weather. On 
the whole it is reasonable to say that India’s 
road syatem, even before th¢ advent of motor 
transport, was altogether insufficient for her 
needs ; and it 13 the increasing realuzation of this 
fact that led to the appointment of the special 
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Road Development Committee in 1927 whose 
functions were to examine the question of the 
development of road communications in view 
of the increasing use of motor transport and 
suggest ways and means of financing it, 


The recommendations put forward by the 
Committee were carefully considered by the 
Government of India, whose conclusions upon 
them were embodied in a resolution and pro 
vided that the increase from four to six annas 
per gallon in the import and excise duties on 
motor spirit, which had been effected in March 
1929, should be maintained for a period of five 
years in the first instance and that the additional 
duty should be allotted as a block grant for 
expenditure on road development, and credited 
to a separate Road Development Account 
whose unexpended bilanccs should not lapse 
at the end of the financial year 


The original resolution dealing with the dis- 
posal of the Road Development Account has 
since been amended twice, the resolution at 
present in force having been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1937 Its 
main features may be described as follows 
The special tax on petrol introduced in 1929 
shall continue to be levied for road development 
the procecds of which, after retaxning a rescrve 
of 15% for administration, research and special 
grants in aid, shall be allocated for expenditure in 
the different provinces, Indian States, etc , in the 
ratio of the petrol consumption in the various 
areas These sums may be spent on the con 
struction, re construction or substantia) 1m- 
provement of roads and bridges including the 
cost of preparation of road schemes—but not 
for ordinary road upkeep or maintenance—on 
interest and amortization charges on road loans 
sanctioned hitherto by the Government of India 
and also on admunistration of Provincial Boards 
of Communications and establishment connected 
with the control of motor transport <A new 
‘lause inserted in the present resolution lays 
down that if in the opinion of the Governor 
General in Council the Government of any 
Governor’s province has at any time — 


(a) failed to take such steps as the Gover 
nor-Generalin Council may recommend for 
the regulation and control of motor vehicles 
within the province , or 


(b) delayed without reasonable cause the 
application of any portion of the Road 
Fund allocated or re-allocated as the case 
may be for expenditure within the 


province, 
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the Governor General in Council may resume tk 
whole or part of any sums which he may at tha! 
time hold for expenditure in that piovince Thi 
actual statemcnt of the Account up to date1 


as follows — 
Lakhs 
Rs 
Gross Receipts to end of 193637 9608 
Gross Receipts for first half of 
1937 38 {te from lst April 


to 30th September 1937) 


Total Receipts to end of 30th 
September 1937 


Deduct—Civi} Aviation Grant 
(including probable upto 
30‘h September 1937) 

Nett Credit to the Road Fund 


Deduct Reserie Takhs 


From 1929 30 to 
1936 37, inclu 
ding Sperial 
Oontribution 
by Oil Com- 
panies in 1929 
(Rs 939 Lak 
hs) and from 
the 1evenue 
Surplus for 
1934 35 (Rs 
40 Lakhs) 

Yor lst half of 
1937 38 

Net amount 
available for 
distribution 

Amount distr- 

buted up to 

31 1-88 
Provinces .. 


Minor Admunis- 


trations and 
British Admi- 
nistered Areas 


in States : 
Tndian States 


“7:19 


1 038 02 


a 0% 
1 032 5C 


159 77 


11 47 


861 26 


(10 30 


22 09 
87 37 

719 76 
Balance on hand on 31 1 35 


to be shortly distributed 141 50 


On the admunistrative side roads are a Pio 
Vincial subject and may be divided into two 
main classes, Provincial Roads under the Public 
Works Department and Local Roads in charge of 
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Tocil bodies Lhe extent to which th alm 
stration of roads has buen delegated to Local 
Bodies varies considerably fiom Province to 
lrovince but in British India as a whole about 
80% of the eatra Municipal milea.e 1s under the 
charge of District boards or District Councils 
including a certain mileage, mainly 1n Madras 
and the Central Provinces which is termed 

Provincial but maintained under their a,cncy 
and within Municipal aieas all roads otber than 
sections of main roads passing through the 
towns, are controlled by the respective Munici 
palitics 


Lpto the introduction of the Road Fund in 
1929 all Provincial road» were financed ex 
Clusively from the General Revenues of the 
Provinces and Local roads from Local Revenue 
supplemented ly P1 .vmeial Grants Since 19.9 
however the Ivoad lund is being distnbuted 
to Provinces and is available for construction, 
reconstruction or iuprovement ofioads but not 
for ordinary road upkeep The object of creat 
lng the Road Fund was to supplement and not 
to replace the normal expenditure on original 
road works fiom Provincial and Local revenue 
but unfortunately the years following the 
intioduction of the Fund have been marked 
bv acute financial stringency with the t1egult 
that Provincial Government and Tocal bodies 
have had to make di. tic curtulments in the 
allotments made for roads trom their revenue 


The effect of these curtailments has been to 
starve the construction and development of 
feeder road ,as the Road Fund was b ing used 
exclu ively for roads of inter provincial and inter 
district importance The Goverment of India, 
however, have now laid down that at lea t 25% 
of the Piovineiil shares m th. Roid Fund 
hould be used on fecder 10ads and that not 
more than 2) per cent can be u ed on loads 
which compete with the Railways 


Qu stions affucting road» ind road transport 
were up till recentls tiimg dealt with Ly the 
Goverment of Indiathiough the Deputnent ot 
Industri & Libour whk Ralwayscamk under 
the Commerce Dc partment cach undera sepalate 
Memler ot the Vic toys Laccutiye Council 
With 1 view to co o1din iting the different means 
ff communicitiins however, a porttolio for 

olnmunicition his Leen formed with ¢ ficct from 
Vovember 1937 the ember m charge of whe 
s1esponsibk for Roids and Railwiy as Wella 
nland Navigition, Aviation, Telegraphs, de 
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The Government of India. 


The 1mpulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of Indiarepresents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Ehzabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the Kast and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration, The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 


by a President or Governor and a Council con-- 


sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies”’ were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 


The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
1ntrigues ofthe French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of thelr own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
Wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
Hament tntervened. and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort Wuliam (Bengal), and the 
saupremacg of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal mn Council, except in cases of immunent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England. vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cles tn a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The contro! of the Governor- 
Genersl-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again bythe Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close 1ts commercial business 
and it became a political and administrative 
body holding tts territories in trust for the 


Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
General-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent+ 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General was the sole representa: 
tive of the Crown in India; he was assisted by 
a Council, composed of high officials, cach of 
whom was responsible for a2 special department 
of the administration. 


Functions of Government. 


The functions of the Government in India 
ate perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration In the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in some 
provinces it has restricted the alienation of 
land from agriculturista to non-agricuiturists. 
It undertakes the management of landed estates 
where the proprietor 1s disqualified, In times 
of famine it undertakes rellef work and other 
remedial measures on & great scale It manages 
a vast forest propertv and is the principal 
manufacturer of salt and opium. It owns 
the bulk of the railways of the country, and 
directly manages a considerable portion 
of them; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and fa he 
systems, it had until ist April 1926 the 
monopoly of the Note issue, and it alone 
can set the mintsin motion. It lends money 
to municipalities, rural boards, and agn 
culturists) and occasionally to owners of 
historic estates. It controls the sale of 
jiquor and intoxicating orugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Ind'an States which collectively cove 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of Its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great func: 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial admunistrations has fluctuated. It 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919, and the democratic principle then widely 
implanted 18 greatly developed in the constitu- 
tions for the Provinces and the centre enacted 
by the Imperial Parliament 1n 1935. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it-—almost as im nt 
in their provisions as the Act iteelf—came 
into general operation 


in January 1921,. 


years ) Still vaster changes in the direction 
of Indian Self-Government and of Dominion 
Status were brought about by the Government 
of India Act, 1935, which received the Royal 


Assent on 2nd August 1935. The new Act 
embodied two main principles—{1) Provincial 


having received the Royal Assent on 28rd Autonomy, with a Government responsible to 


December 1919. (For detailed particulars see 


an elec 


Legislature in every Province, and (2) 


The Indian Year Book, 1936-37 and preceding! af the centre a Responsible Government of 


i 
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India, based on a federation of British Indian 
Provinces and Indian States Detailed provi- 
s10n8 for the whole scheme are made in the Act 
of 1935, which includes 478 sections and 16 
schedules and is the largest and most complex 
legislative enactment of the kind ever negotiated 
on to a statute book 

The new Constitutional provisions relating to 
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State can be compelled to enter and each State 
which decides to enter must do so by a separate 
Instrument of Accession negotiated in relation 
to that State’s particular circumstances Ihe 
settlement of these Instruments requires time 
This was foreseen and hence the Act of 1935 
contains a chapter of Transition provisions for 
the regulation of the form and powers of the 


the Provincial Governments were brought into Government of India pending the inauguration 
force on 1st April 1937 Over the inauguration of Federation 


of Federation there 18 inevitable delay The 
Indian States have, except for a small minonty, 
indicated their readiness to enter a Federation 
on the lines proposed by the Act But, because 


In what here follows will be found an account 


of the new Constitutional arrangements for the 
Provinees and for the Government of India as 


of their Treaties with the British Crown no’ !¢xi8ts prior to Federation 


THE PROVINCES. 


The following are under the Act of 1935 the 
Governors’ Provinces of British India (there 
being besides these Provinces certain Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces and also certain 
“‘ Excluded areas” where the population 18 not 
yet ripe for the introduction of an advanced 
Constitution) —Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, the North 
West Frontier Province, Orissa, Sind The 
Act recognises Berar aS being under the sove 
reignty of H E H the Nizam of Hyderabad 
whose Heir Presumptive 1s elsewhere created 
Prince of Berar and the Act specially provides 
for 1t8 administration as part of the major 
Province to which its nameis given The Act 
creates Orissa and Sind separate Governors’ 
Provinces and provides for the separation of 
Burma from India and for 1t3 constitution as a 
separate country under the Crown The Act 
gives powers for the creation of other Governors’ 
Provinces. 


The Provincial Constitution provides for th: 
exercise of the executive authority on behalf 
of His Majesty by the Governor It alsc 
provides for a ‘‘ a Council of Mimsters to aid anc 
advise the Governor in the exercise of hi 
functions except 1n 50 far as he1s by or under this 
Act required to exercise his functions or any o 
them in his discretion” The Governor choose: 
his Ministers, who hold office durmg his pleasuri 
and he1s directed by his Instrument of Instruc 
tions to select such as are likely to have th: 
support of the Legislature and 1s enjoined t 
accept their advice except in special cases fo 
which other provision is made in the Act. 


The following special responsibilities are lai 
upon the Governor — 


(a) the prevention of any grave menace t 
the peace or tranquillity of the Provinre 
or any part thereof ; 


(b) the safeguarding of the legitimate interes 
of minorities ; 

(c) the securing to,‘and to the dependents o: 
persons who are or have been membe: 
of the BP rte services of any righi 
provided or preserved for them by 
under this Act and the safeguarding 
their legitimate interests ; 


(d) the securing fn the sphere of executive 
action of the ee sea for which th 
provisions of chapter III of Part V 


this Act are designed to secure in rela- 
tion to legislation (these provisions are 
concerned with the prevention of 
legislative discrimination against Britieh 
subjects in regard to taxation, trade, 
professional! business and qualifications), 


(e) thesecuring of the peaceand good govern- 
ment ot areas which by or under the 
provisions of this Act are declared 
to be partially excluded areas , 


(f) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
Ruler thereof ; and 


(g) the securing of the execution of orders 
or directions lawfully issued to him 
under Part V1 of this Act by the 
Governor General in ts discretion 
(v4, concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, unter- 
provincial cooperation in_ certain 
Matters and so forth) 


“Tf and in so far as any special responsibility 
of the Governor 18 mvolved he shall in the 
exercise of his functions exercise his individual 

udgment as to the action to be taken” Where 
he Governor 18 required by the Act to act in his 
discretion or to exercise his individual judg- 
ment he 1s placed under the control of the 
“overnor Gencral in the Jatter’s discretion 


The Provincial Legislatures—The Act 
provides that there shall for every Province be 
& Provincial Legislature consisting of His Majesty 
represented by the Governor and (a) in the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam two Chambera 
and (6) in the other Provinces one Chamber 
the two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly Every Legislative Council is to be 
& permanent body not subject to dissolution 
but as near as may be one-third of its members 
are to retire in every third year. Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissoly ed is to continue for five years. 


The Houses of Legislature are electoral bodies: 
with special electoral provisions for communal 
and other particular interests, and are based 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919. 
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Special provisions are made for cases in which. in which the government of the Province cannot 
the Governor finds hitaself unable to assent to be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
Bills passed by the Legislature. of bee a bag ee i 

The Governor of a Province is given power er Commissioners ovinces.—~ ihe 
to omalentcoraiancest whens adelature GMamins pet Be Suenos 
is not in session, heis satisfied that circumstances Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andama si 


necessitate immediate action and under certain 
other conditions, and in certain circumstances 224 Nicobar lslands, Panth Piploda. Provision 
and under prescribed conditions to enact Acts 18, made for the possible creation of others. A 
in his atcacetic Chicf Commissioner’s Province is to be admini- 
a D. stered by the Governor-General acting, to 
Provision is further made to enable the such extent as he thinks fit, through a Chief 
Government to be carried on if at any time the Commissioner to be appointed by him in his 
Governor is satisfied that a situation has arisen discretion. 


DIVISION OF POWERS. 


The Act provides for the institution of a persons detained therein; arrangements with 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of other units for the use of prisons and other 
India and such ee judge a ae ney institutions. 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being : 

Delhi and its oristant jurisdiction extending to © Public debt of the Province. 
disputes between the Federation, any of the 6. Provincial Public Services and Provincial 
Provinces or any ie by acdcliae ap ot its Public Service Commissions. 
appellate jurisdiction to include certain classes , ‘ 
of appeals from the High Courts of British ea r beet Bethe ings a pig f 
India and of the Indian States and appeals Provincial reconiics 
lying cont . ee “ Jesty in oe. rcs ; 
Federal Court he 8 first sitting on &. Works, lands and buildings vested in 
December 1937: Chief Justice Sir Maurice or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
Gwyer, two other Judges Sir Shah Mahomed purposes of the Province, 
Sulaiman and Mr. M. R. Jayakar. ; 

% Compulsory acquisition of land. 


The Act also prescribes that the Executive 

authority of the Federation in respect of railwa 10. Libraries, museums and other similar 

construction, maintenance and operation shall institutions controlled or financed by the 

be exercised by a Federal Railway Authority, Province. 

for the establishment and activities of which 11, Elections to the Provincial Legislature 

it provides. subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
Provisions are made in the Act in esa to Order in Council made thereunder. 

the recruitment and control of the Public Services ; 

and for the appointment of a Public Service ae gies selene al the Provincia] Ministers, 

Commission for the Federation and of one for Le gislati La zm “mbl a irth Npeaker of the 

each Province. The duties and powers of fl a the Piccene: ereisa Legislative 

these Commissions in regard to the Services COUNcH!, of the President and Deputy President 

are laid down in the Act, which also provides At the went or tee ee privileges 

that two or more Provinces may agree to have j? yt he ee pa j ovincial Legislature : 

Commission between them. jand, to such extent as is expressly authorised 

ony by Part ITI of this Act, the punishment of 
Provincial Legislation.—The Act provides persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 

for a new division of functions between the documents before Committees of the Provincial 

Central and Pe a aal Leauk helo ite ‘ Legislature. 

following is the new Provinc Slative List, 45 toca} government, that is to say. the 

which came into operation on 1st April 1937 :— constitution and powers of municipal ne 


1. Public order (but not including the use of tions, improvement trusts, district boards, 
His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces in aid , mining settlement authorities and other local 
of the civil power); the administration of authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
justice ; constitution and organisation of all' ment or village administration. 


courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 14 public health and sanitation : hospitals 


therein; preventive detention for reasons con- | : 
nected with the maintenance of public order ; pry ag as aaa ; registration of births and 


persons subjected to such detention. 
9, Jurisdiction and powers of all courts _,/>- Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 


except the Federal Court, with respect to any; Places beyond India. 
of the matters in this list; procedure in Rent | 16. Burials and burial grounds. 


and Revenue Courts. 17. Education. 
8. Police, including railway and village 15° Communications, that is to sa 
: ;: » road 
police. bridges, ferries, and other means of cominunion’ 


4, Prisons,reformatories, Borstal institutions tions not specified in List I; minor railways 
and other institutions of a like nature, and|snbject to the provisions of List I with respect 
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to such railways , municipal tramways, rope 
ways, inland waterways and traffic thereon 
subject to the provisions of List III with regard 
to such waterways ports, subject to the 


provisions in List I with regard to major ports | 


vehicles other than mechanically propelled 
vehicles 

19 Water, that 1s to say water 
supplies irrigation and canals drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water power 

20) Agriculture, including agricultural educa 
tion and research protection against pests and 
prevention of plant diseases improvement 
ot stock and prevention of animal diseases 
veterinary training and practice pounds and 
the prevention of cattle trespass 

21 Land,thatistosay mghts in or overland 
Jand tenures including the relation of landlord 
and tenant and the collection of rents , transfer 
alienation and devolution of agricultural land , 
land improvement and agricultural loans 
coloni7ation Courts of Wards encumbcred 
and attached estates treasure trove 

22 Forests 


23 Regulation of mimes and oilfields and 
mineral development subject to the provisions 
of List I with respect to reculation and deve 
lopment under Federal control 

24 Tisheries 

25 Protection of wild birds and wild animals 

26 Gas and gasworks 


27 Trade and commerce within the Pro 
since , markets and fairs, money lending and 
money lenders 

28 Inns and innkeepers 


29 Production, supply and distribution of 
goods * development of industries, subject to 
the a 1slons in List I with respect to the 
deve opment of certain industries under Federal 
contro 

30 Adulteration of foodstuffs and other 
goods , weights and measures 


31 Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs 
that 18 to say, the production manufacture 
possession, transport, purchase and sale of 
intoxicatmg hquors, opium and other narcotic 
drugs, but subject as respects opium to the 
provisions of List I and as respects poisons and 
dangerous drugs, to the provisions of List IIT 

32 Rehef of the poor , unemplo; ment 

33 The incorporation regulation and 
winding up of corporations other than corpora 
tions specified in List I , unincorporatd trading 
hiterary, scientific, religions and other societies 
and associations , co operative societies 

$4 Charities and charitable institutions , 
charitable and religious endowments 
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35 Theatres, dramatic performances and 
|cinemas, but not including the sanction of 
| cinematograph films for exhibition 
| 36 Betting and gambling 
37 Offences against laws with respect of 
‘any of the matters in this hist 
_ 38 ‘Inquiries and statistic® for the purpose 
‘of any of the matters in this list 

39 Land revenue including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
land records survey for revenue purposes and 
records of rights, and alienation of revenue 

40 Duties of excise on the following goods 

manufactured or produced in the Province and 
counter ailing duties at the same or lower ratcs 
On similar goods manufactured or produced 
elsewhere in India — 

(a) alcoholic 1 yuors for human consumption, 

(6) oplum Indian hemp and other narcotic 
drugs and narcotics, non narcotic 
drugs , 

() medicinal and toilet preparations con 
taining alcohél or anv substance 
included in sub paragraph (b) of this 
entry 

41 Taxes on agricultural income 

42 ‘Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 

and windows 

43 Duties in respect of succession to agri 

cultural land 

44 Taxes on mmeral nghts subject to any 

hmutations imposed by anv Act of the Federal 
Legislature relatmg to mmeral development. 


45 Capitation taxes 
46 Taxes on professions, trades, callings 
and employ ments 
47 Taxes on animals and boats 
Taxes on the sale of goods and on 


. 4 
advertisements 


49 Cesses on the entry of goods into a local 
aTea tor consumption, use or sale therein 


50 Taxes on luxuries including taxes on 
entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gvmbling 

51 The rates of stamp duty in respect 
of documents other than those specified in the 
provisions of List I with regard to rates of stamp 
duty 

52 Dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways 

53 Tolls 

54 Fees in respect of any of the matters 
oe ne hst, but not including fees taken in any 

ur 


CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST 


There is also prescribed a concurrent Legisla- 
tive List in which both the Governments of 
India and the Provincial Governments enjoy 
powers Hereitis — 


Part I. 


1 Criminal law, includingall matters included 
in the Indian Penal Code at the date of the 
pening of this Act, Lut excluding offences 
against laws with respect to any of the matters 


specified in List I or List II and excluding the 
use of His Majestys naval, muhtary and aif 
forces 1n aid of the civil power 

2 Crimina) Procedure including all matters 
included in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
at the date of the passing of this Act 

3 Removal of prisoners and accused person 
from one unit to another unit 


4 Civil Procedure, including the law of 
Limitation and all matters included ia the Code 
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of Civil Procedure at the date of the passing 19 Poisons and dangerous drugs 
this Act the reeoverv ina Governors Province 91) Mechanically propelled vehicles 
or a Chief Commissioners Province of a 21 ‘Boilers 

in respect of taxes and other public demands 55 5, vention of cruelty to animals 


including arrears of land revenue and sums 
recoverable as such, arising outside tha 23 European \agrancv , criminal tribes 


Province 24 Inquires and statistics for the purpose 
5 Fvidence and oaths recognition of laws of any of the matters in this Part of this List 
pubhe acts and records and judicial proceedings 25 Tees in respect of any of the matters in 

6 Marriage and divorce , infants and minors this Part of this List but not including tees 
adoption taken in any Court 


7 Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as PART II 
regards agricultural land 26 Yactories 
8 Transfer of propertv other than agricul 27 Welfare of labour , conditions ot labour, 


turalland , registration of deeds and documents provident funds employers hability and work 
men 8 compen‘ation healthinsurance including 


9 Trusts and Trustees 
invali 8 ] 
10 Contracts including partnership agency, % ig teal peels ne eas 


contracts of carriage, and other special forms 
of contract but not including contracts relating Pa er unions, industrial and I+bour 
aisp 


to agricultural land 

11 Arbitration 30 res prev cation of me extension from 
12 Bankruptcy and insolvencv administra O2¢ Unit to another of infectious or contagious 
tors general and official trustees rg or pests aifecting men, animals or 
13 Stamp duties other than dutics or fees 31 Flectricity 

collected by means of judicial stamps, but not = g9 shippingand navigation on inland water 
including rates of stamp duty ways as regards mechanically propelled vessels, 
14 Actionatie wrongs save in So far as and the rule of the road on such waterways 
included in laws with respect to any of the carriage of passengers and goods on inland 
matters specified in List I or List I ‘waterways 

15 Jurisdiction and powers of all courts: 88 The sanctioning of cinematograph films 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any ‘or exhibition 


of the matters in this list 34 Persons sutjected to preventive deten- 
16 Legal, medical and other professions ion under Federa! authority 
17. Newspapers, books and printing 35 Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
presses of any of the matters in this Part of this List 


18 Junacy and mental deficiency including 36 Tees in respect of any of the matters 
places for the reception or treatment of lunatic in this Part of this List, but not including fees 
and menta! deficients taken in any Court 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


The structural changes made by the Act of a Icgislature with all the inherent powers 
1919 in the svstem of government outside ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
the ‘Governors provinces’ were of compara as are specifically withheld by the terms of 
tively minor scope, though the sprit of the the Act It consists of two Chambers The 
Act required considerable modifications of the Council of State’ was constituted a body of 
relationship hitherto subsisting between the 60 members, including 34 elected (including 
Provincial Governments on the one hand and one member to represent Berar, who, though 
the Government oi India and the Secretary technically nominated, was to be nomimated 
of State in Council on the other The Act of as the result of elections held in Berar) and 26 
1930 provides for extensive further changes at nominated of whom not more than °O might 
the centre, but these will only come into force beofficials ‘Ihe Indian Legislative Assembly ” 
when the Indian States accede to Federation was constituted with 144 members of whom 
and meanwhile at the Centre, the constitution 105 to be elected (including in the case of the 
established by the Act of 1919 prevails subject Council of State one Berar Member who thouzh 
to certain modifications required to bring it actually elected had technically to bea nominee) 
into harmony with the new conditions in the Of the 40 nomimated members not tewer than 
Provinces The only concrete changes made one third were required to be non officials 
in the constitution ot the Central Government Ihe members of the Governor Generals Fxecu- 
by the 1919 Constitution were the removal tiye Council were not made er ofino members 
of the statutorv bar to the appointment of more of either Chamber but each of them has to be 
than 81x members of the Governor General’s |appointed a member of one or other Chamber, 
Executive Council (which, however had the ‘and can vote only in the Chamber of which he is 
far reaching consequence that three of the eight a member Any member of the Fxecutive 
Members of the Council are now Indians) Council may, however, speak in either Chamber 
and the reconstitution ina much more enlarged The President of the Upper Chamber 18 a 
representative and independent form of the nomince of the Governor General So also 
central legislature This became, ike the for the first four years after the constitution of 
Legislative Council in a i a province, the Chamber, was the President of the Legis- 
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lative Assembly But after that perod the 
Tower Chamber elected 1ts own Prcesidcnt and it 
elected its own Deputv President from the out- 
set The norma) lifetime of each Council of 
State 18 five years, and of each Legislative 
Assembly three years , but either (hamber, or 
both simultaneously, may be dissolved at any 
time by the Governor General 


Election—The method of election for 
both Chambers 1s direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it 19 @ great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
1s on the same model as that which the Act of 
1919 prescribed tor the Provincial Councils 
already described except that, 4rsfly, the pro 
perty qualification for voters (and consequently 
or candidates) 18 higher in order to obtain 
manageable constituencies, and past service 
with the colours 18 not per se a qualification 
for the franchise, and seondly, that the consti 
tuencies necessarily cover a considerably larger 
area than constituencies for the Provineia) 
Council The distribution of seats in both 
Chambers, and the arrangement of consti- 
tuencies,are ona provincial basis, thatis a fixed 
number of the elective seats in each (hamber 18 
assigned to representatives of each province 
und these representatives are elected by consti- 
tuencies covering an assigned area of the 
province 

The following table shows the origimal! allot 


ment of the elective Seats plus one since added 
for the North-West Frontier Province — 


Legislative Council of 


Assembly, State, 

Madras as 16 
Bombay ee 16 
Bengal eee 17 
United Province 16 
Punjab us 12 
Bihar and Orissa 12 
Central Provinces 

Assam Se 4 
North-West Frontier Provincel 
Burma es es 4 
Delhi a ah 

105 34 


The Government of India Act 1935 by 
Separating Burma from India eliminated the 
Burma members 


Since the area which returned perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly—namely, the 
entire province in each case—it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it 1s generally correct to 
gay that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis was made in the district, it 


may be said that the normal area unit in the: 


case of the Legislative Assembly is the Division 
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(the technicalterm for the administrative group 
tiara controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner). 

The Franchise.—The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act was 
thus that there was in each province a body of 

electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec- 

tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters were qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which were as- 
Signed to the province The qualifications for 
candidature for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly werc made the same in each province, 
mutates mutandis, as for candidature for the 
Provincial Council, except that in all provinces, 
80 long as the candidate can show that he resides 
somewhere within the province, no closer 
connection with his particular constituency was 
insisted upon 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 

i character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The con- 
cern of the framers of the Act and rules was 
to secure for the membership of this body a 
character as closely as * ble approximating 
to a ‘Senate of Elder Statesmen” and thus to 
constitute a body capable of performing the 
function of a true revising Chamber. With this 
object, 1n addition and as an ajternative to a 
high property qualification—adopted as a rough 
and ready method of enfranchising only persona 
with a stake in the country—the rules admit as 
qualifications certam personal attributes which 
are likely to connote the possession of some 
past admunistrative experience or a high 
standard of intellectual attainment. Examples 
of these qualifications are past membership 
of either Chamber of the Legislature as now 
constituted or of its predecessor, or of the Pro- 
vincial J egislature, the holding of high office in 
local bodies (district boards, municipalities and 
corporations), membership of the governing 
bodies of Universities, and the holding of titlea 
conferred in recognition of Indian classical 
“earning and literature. 

Powers.—The powers and duties of the 

Indian Legislature under the 1919 Act differed 
tut little mn character within the “ central” 
sphere from those of the provincial Councils 
under the same act within their provincial 
phere, and it acquired the same right of voune 
‘upples for the Central Government. Bu 
18 no direct attempt was made to introduce 
‘esponsible government at the centre, the el 
in that direction having been avowedly confin 
to the provinces, and as consequently the 
Executive Government of India remained 
legallvresponsibleas a whole for the proper fulfil- 
ment of 1ts charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parhament, it followed that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
rote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
‘upplies were, as conferred on the Governor- 
General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces; that ie to say, they 
covered the whole fleld and were not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects, 

The new provision: madein the Government 

‘of India Act, 1935, affecting the Government 
of India, were described in an earlier part of this 


chapter. 
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THE INDIA OFFICE, 


The Act of 1919 made no _ atructural 
changes in the role of the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight 
alterations were effected in the number 
and tenure of office of the members of 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 
relaxations were made the statutory 
Figidity which formerly bound thelr procedure 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions were made which undoubtedly as time 
went on had a material effect on the activities 
of the Office A High Commissioner for India 
was appointed for the purpose of taking 
over, as the direct agent of the Government 


of India, that portion of India Office functions | 


which is of the nature of agency, as distinct 
from administrative supervision and control 
The process of separation of staff and funce 
tions for the purpose of thie transfer was 


nec y somewhat slow, but a sub- 
stantial g was made by handing over 
to the direct control of the High Com- 


missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the orde and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 


use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 
Indian studentain England. Concurrently with 
this change, it became possible to defray from 
British revenues the salanes of the Secretary of 
State and of the Parliamentary Unde Sorenety 
and that portion of the cost of salaries of In 
Office staff and genera! maintenance which was 
attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
as distinct from purely agency functions 

The Act of 1935 provides for the appomtment 
by the Secretary of State of not less than three 
nor more than 51x persons whose duty 1¢ shall 
be to advise him on any matter relating to 
India on which he may desire their advice = It 
also prescribes that the salary of the Secretarv 
of State and the expenses of his Department 
shall be paid out of monies provided by Parla- 
ment The Governor General 1s given in his 
sphere of responsibility reserve powers corres- 
ponding with those already mentioned as being 
vested in the Governors of Provinces in theirs 
and in respect of them he 1s made responsible 
through the Secretary of State to Parhan ent 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the ‘‘ Executive ’ 
Members of his Council are, under the Govern 
ment of India Act 1919 as continued by the Act 
of 1935, pending the establishment of Federation, 
appointed by the Crown No limit of time is 
specified for their tenure of office but custom 
has fixed it at five years There are seven 
Executive Members of Council These members 
under the Government of India Act 1919 hold 
respectively the portfolios of Defence, Cducation, 
Health and Land , Home, Finance, Commerce 
and Labour, Industries and Labour, Law, 
Communications The Commerce Department 
deals generally with commerce, industries, 
industrial property, insurance and actuarial 
work and with blue water shipping The 
department of Communications deals with posts 
and telegraphs, broadcasting, civil aviation 
meteorology, ports, mland navigation and 
roads Railways form a separate depart- 
ment, but are under the same member of 
the Council] as the Communications Department. 
The Secretary for Communications attends the 
meetings of the Railway Board as an ex officio 
member The department of Labour deals 
with Jaboursubjects In addition 1t assumes 
responsibility for labour im docks and for 
the admunistration of certain statutes 
affecting labour on the railways It deals 
also with public works and irrigation, Mines, 
technical education so far as that concerns 
industry, printing and stationery and various 
items of safety legislation and administration 
Ecclesiastical affairs are placed under the 
Defence Department 


The Viceroy acts as his own member in 
charge of External Affairs The Commander 
in Chief in practice always 18 an ‘Ordinary’ 
member of the Council He holds charge 
of the Defence Department. The Governors 
of Madras, Bombay and Bengal become 
‘ extraordinary’ memberg if the Council 
meets within: their Presidencies, The Council 


may assemble at any place inIndia which 
the Governor-General appoints In practice 
1t meets only in Dejbi and Simla except for 
@ meeting or two im Calcutta after Christmas, 
when the Viceroy is usually in residence in the 
Bengal Capital 


In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is ijargely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters 
But any question of specia] importance, 
and any matter in which It is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Loca} Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects enother must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is 
referred to the Viceroy. The Members of 
Counc.! meet more or less frequently as a 
Cabinet to discuss uestions which the 
Viccroy desires to put before them, or which a 
member who has bcen overruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council 
If there to a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinanly Bdge 
bat the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to justify such a step. Each depart- 
mental office is in the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Undere 
Secretary of State in the United Kingdom, 
but with these differences—that the Secretary 
is present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which cases under his isance 
are discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of importance arising in his 
Department; that he has the right of bring- 
ing to the Viceroy’s special notice any case 
in which he considers that the Viceroy’s 
concurrence should be obtained to 
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proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council, and that his tenure of office is nominallv 
limited to three years The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments The Secretaries and Under 
Secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service Ihe Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 


of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinoes, or, in the case 
Specialists recruited direct by contract It 
proposcd shortly to institute a special cad: 
of ICS and other Officers for service in th 
Finance and Commerce Departments now th: 
the senior posts in these Departments requi: 
specialist know!cdge and training 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VICEROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA 
His Excellency The Most Hon ble The Marquess of Linlithgow, PO, KT GMSI, GMIRE, 


OBE,DL,TD 18th April 1936 


PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL, 


Private Seerctary —3 G Lathwaite, sq CIE 
Asst Private Secretary —C B Duke 1C8 


Khan Thakur General Staff Officer Jammu sa 
Kashmir State Forces Brigadier Mirza 


Miltary Secretary —It Col H H Stable, Beg Sardar Bahadur Commandant, 1st Hyd 


CI Horse 

Personal Asavstant—-W H P de la Hey 
MBE 

Surgeon —Lt Col H H Elhott, mBE wc 
MB,FRCS (Edin) IMS 

Assistant to Surgeon—Capt J <A Rogers 
MBE MROS,IMD 

Comptroller of the Household -—Major W E 
Maxwell, CIE (The Baluch Regiment) 

Avdes de Camp —Bt Major W H Goschen 
Grenadier Guards Lieutenant A H P Noble, 
RN ,Capt R F S Gooch Coldstream Guards 
Capt H W Cairns Cameion Highlanders 
Capt M G Kerr The Rifle Brigade (Prince 
Consort s Own) 

Indian Ardes de Camp —Risaldar Major (Hony 
Captain) Muhammad Zaman Probyns Horse 
Risaldar Major Muzaffar Khan, Governor 
General s Body Guard 

Honorary  Ardes de Camp —Lt Colonel 
emer Colonel) A MacL Robertson, MO VD, 

mmanding lst Bn Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Regiment, AFI Lt Colonel (Hony Colonel) 
A B Beddow, v D, Commandant Surma Valley 
Light House, Lt Colonel (Hony Colonel) 
T. Lamb, VD, The Bengal Artillery, AFI , 
Major (Hony Lt Colonel) W H _ Shoobert 
The Nagpur Regiment, AFI, Lt Colonel 
Hony Colonel) E K Glazebrooh The Rangoon 

ttalion AFI, Lt Colonel (Hony Colonel) 
A Duncan, VD, The Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Battahon, AFI Lt Colonel (Hony Colonel) 
R 8S Weir, YD Commanding The Allahabad 
Contingent , Captam A G Maundrell c1# 
RIN , Lt Colonel(Hony Colonel) M G Platts, 
OBE,MC,AIRO Lt Colonel (Honj} Colonel) 
G D Moore, YD Commandant, The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, ari 
Lt Colonel (Hony Colonel) D M Reid, mo 
The Madras Contingent, AFI Lt - Colonel 
Hony Col) A L Danby ED, The Bihar Light 

orse AFI, Lt Colonel (Hony Col) 0 G 
Edwards, VD, The Great Indian Peninsula 
Rallway Regiment AFtr, Lt Colonel (Hony 
Col) F R Hawkes, OB E., VD, The North 
Western Railway Battahon, A FI 

Honorary Indvan Avrdes de Camp —Colonel 
Shambhaji Rao Bhonsle, OBB,  Adjutant- 
General, Gwalior Army, Brigadier Rahmatulla 


bad I § Lancers Lt Col Thakur Anop Sins 
MC 10M _ £Sardar Bahadur Commanda 
Mewir Tancers, Subadar Major (Hony Cz 
tain) Mit Singh Sardar Bahadur Ir0 
late 53rd Sikhs Riusaldar Major Karam Sin; 
Bahadur IDSM late 15th (DCO) Lance 
Risaldar Major (Hony Captain) Mohi ud ¢ 
Khan Sardar Bahadur, CIE, IDSM, l 
3lst (DCO) Lancers, Subadar Major (Ho1 
Captain) Dalpet Singh Sardar Bahadur 10 
late 9th Jat Regiment Subadar Major (Hor 
Captain) Gulab Shah Sardar Bahadur, 3/1( 
Baluch Regiment Risaldar Major (Ho1 
Captain) Jaffar Hussam, The  Vicero 
Body Guard Rusaldar Major (Hony Liev 
Sheikh Faizuddin IDSM, 9th Royal Decc 
Horse, Subadar Major and Hony Capt 
Bhikham Singh, Sardar Bahadur, MO ,IDS 
12th F F Regiment Rusaldar Major (Ho1 
ieee ) Mehtab Singh Governor Generals Bo 

ua 

Honorary Surgeons —Lt Colonel A M Du 
OBE MB, chB (Edin), UROP (Lonc 
FRCS (Eng) vHs, IM8, Lt Colo 
Su Hassan Suhrawardy, Kt OBE, ITFM' 
Lt Colonel G G Jolly, CIE, MB, ¢ 
B (Edin ) DPH, DTM &H, IM! 
Colonel R E U Newman, OBE, MO, kh 
RAMO Colonel L V Thruston, DSO, 1 
RAMOQO Oolonel J St Maughan, DSo, I: 
RAMC, Lt Colonel J Taylor, DSO, M 
DPH IM8, Colonel R P ITewis DS 
late RAMO Colonel H C Buckley, M 
FRCS,IMS8 Colonel A A MoNeight, B 
MB BCh,DPH,IMS Colonel A.E S Irvi 
DSO, (late RAMOC), Colonel W J Pow 
OIE, BA, MD,B ch, BAO, DPBH, L 
IMs 

Honorary Assistant Surgeons —Dr Dabiri 
din Ahmad, OBE, (Bengal), Mr @ BR Gov 
dhan LM &S, (Central Provinces), Major 
M Pereira, 1MD, (Bihar), Khan Sahib ] 
Sairyid Wahiduddin Haidar (United Province: 
Khan Sahib Mir Muhammad Ismail ary 
Dr. K BR Menon, LM &8 (Burma); Dr. H. 
Hensman,OBE,LMS,MRBOS (Eng), LBRO 
(Lond) (Madras), Dr K A __ Contract 
LM &8 (Bombay), Sardar Sehib Dr Sob 


Singh (Punjab ) 7 9, 9 
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The Government of India. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


His Excellency General Sir Robert Cassels, 
G.0.B., 0.8.1., D.8.0., Commander-in-Chief in India. 

The Hon'ble Sir James Grigg, K.0.B., K.C.8.I. 
(Finance), 

The Hon’ble Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, 
K.0.8.L, Kt. (Law). 

The Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, 
Kt., C.8.1., C.LE., O.B.E. (Education, Health and 
Lands). 


The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, 
Kt. (Commerce and Labour). 


The Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik, Bart., 
K.0.8.1., 1.0.8. (Home). 


The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Stewart, K.0.1Ez., 
0.8.1, 10.8. (Communications). 


SECRET ARIES. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND 


LANDS. 

Secretary, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, K.B.E., 
0.1.E., 1.0.8. 

sh io re M,S. A. Hydari, C.1.£., 1.0.8. (on 
leave). 

Offg. Joint Secretary, M. W. Yeatts, 1.0.8. 

Dy. Seey., G. 8. Bozman, 1.0.8. (on leave). 


” Offg. Deputy Secretary, N. B. Bonarjee, 1.0.8. 
Offs. Addl, Deputy Secretary, 8. H. Y. Oulsnam, 
8 


0.8. 

Uhder-Secretary, R. 8. Mani, 1.0.8. 

Attache, V. G. Matthews, 1.0.8. 

Asst, Secretary, Rai Sahib Lala Dhanpat Ral. 

Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India, J. EH. Parkinson, M.A., I.E.g. 

eepeeeees E. B. Hughes (on leave), 

. P. Singer, (on deputation), Khan Sahib 

Sheikh Tahir Ali, 8.Sc., Harichand and J. A. 
Limaye, B.A. (Hons.), Jawabir Kishan and 
BR. W. Brandon. 

Offg. Superintendent, T. F. Cronan, B.A. (Hons.). 

Secretary, Central Advisory Board of Education, 
Abdus Salam, M.A. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT, 

Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. J. C. Nixon, C.8.1., 
0.LE., 1.0.8. 

Additional Secretary, A. J. Raisman, 0.1.B., 1.C.s. 

Joint Secretary, E. T. Coates, 1.0.8. (on leave). 

Addl, Joint Secretary, K. Sanjiva Row, 0.1.2. 

Private Secredary to Finance Member, 
B. C. A. Cook, 1.0.8. 

Deputy Secretary, R. 8. Symons, 1.0.8. (Tempy.) 

Deputy Secretary, H. A.C. Gill, 1.0.8. (Offg.) 

Under-Secretaries, R.L, Gupta, 1.0.8., K. K. 
Chettur, M.A.and Mohammad Ali, m. sc. 

Officer on Special Duty, Rao Bahadur P, B 
Chakravarty. 

Chief Superintendent, B. Grice. 

Superintendents, A. T. Chatterjee 
Qazi Abdul Hamid, M. V. Rangachari, B.A., 
Har Kishore, 8.4., B. L. Batra, B.A, 
Attar Singh, B.A., H. S. Negi, B.A. 

Mint Master, Bombay, Lt.-Col.A.J. Ransford, B.E. 

Mint Master, Calcutta, Capt. D. V. Deane, R.E. 


Offg.) 

Master, Security Printing, India, Major D. F. 
Fitzmaurice, R.E. (Retd), 

Auditor-General of India, Sir Ernest Burdon, 
K.0.1.3., 0.8.1., 1.0.8. (on leave). 


on leave). 


Acting Auditor-General of India, A. C. Badenoch, 
0.8.1., 0.1.B., 1.0.8, 
Finance Officer, Communications, Ghulam 


Mohammad, M.A., LL.B. 
sero a Officer, Communications, Abdul 


" Cerreat BosRp oy REVENUE. 


Members, Central Board of Revenue, A. H. Lioyd. 


0.8.5., OF.3., 1.0.3.; J. F. Shpehy, 1.0.8. 


DEFENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary, C. MacI. G. Ogilvie, 0.B.5., 1.6.8. 

Deputy Secretary, Licut.-Colone) N, G. Hind, M.0. 

Director of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
Colonel G. F. J. Paterson, 0.1.E., 0.B.E., M.O. 

Under-Secretary and Secretary, Indian Soldiers’ 
Board, J. 8. H. Shattock, 1.0.8. 

Under-Secretary, W.G. Alexander, I.C.8. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur A. P. Dube. 

Assistant-Secretary, Major R. J. Shearcroft (on 
leave); M. J. A. Staggs (Offg.). 

Officer on Special Duty, Major W. E. Merrill. 

Personal Assistant to the Secretary, Defence 
Deptt., C. B. Wilkinson. ‘ 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant General (Revision), 
Major R. H. Stevens. 

Revision Officer, F. Spencer, M.B.£. 

Secretary, Princizal Supply Officers’ Committee 
(India), Lieut-Colonel T. H. Battye. 

Cirilian Technical Officers. Lieut-Colonel 
C. Preedy, 0.B.£., B.H. (Engineer); Dr. W. A. 
K. Christie, ph.p, F.1.0. (ChemIst). 

Superintendents, W.L. Harrison (on leave), F. 
M. Shefta, C. D. Sharma, 

Off7. Superintendents, R. Sen Gupta; A. F. 
Brooks. 


MILITARY FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Financial Adviser, A. Rowlands, M.B.E., On 
deputation to the U. Kingdom from 2nd April 
1938, M. R. Coburn, 0.B.£. (Offg ). 

Deputy Financial Advisers, N. Mason, M.A., K. 
Bhawanishanker Rao, B.A. (Hons.), L. M. 
Ghatak, m.a., V. Natesan, M.A., J. R. Hope. 

Assistant Financial Advisers, W. E, Morton, 
P. N. Hardcastle, Rai Bahadur Amar Nath, 
Rai Sahib Gaya Prasad, F.R.E.8., Rai Bahadur 
Hakumat Rai, Rao Sahib M. Gopalan. 

Superintendents, Rai Sahib 8.0. Roy, M.A. (on 
leave), A. C. Mukherjee, B.8c., Rai Sahib 
Bishambar Das, 8. R. Rane, 5. K. Kaicker, 
B.A, rene) J. N. Dutt (Offg ), L. F. Barrie 
(Offg.). 


HowmE DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary, J. A. Thorne, C.8.1., 0.1.E., 1.0.8. 

Joint Secretary, E. Contan-Smith, 0.1.3., 1.0.8. 

Deputy Secretary, A. 8. Hands, 0.1.., M.C., 1.0.8. 

Addl. Dy. Secy., J. N. Talukdar, 1.6.8. 

ee on Special Duty, RB. M. Chatterjee, M.B.. 
nider- Secretary 


, R. B. Elwin, 1.0.8, 
Under-Secretary, N. A. Faruqui, 1.0.8. 
Under-Secretary, P. A. Menon, 1.0.8, 
Assistant Secretary, W. D’Almeida, .3.3. 
Superintendents, Rai Sahib N. Banerjee, F'. H. T. 

Ward, E, 8. Keymer, M.B.B. (on leave), 
Forst, M.B.E. (on leave), Khan Sahib 
Sikandar, Rai Sahib KR. B. Das, Rai Sahib 
Taracband (Offg.), W. A, Threlfall (Offg.). 
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DIRECTOR, PUBLIO INFORMATION 
Darector, Jossleyn Hennessy 
Dy Derector, Khan Bahadur Dr 8 N A Jafri 
Bar at Law 
Addl Dy Director, E H Phillips 
Addi Dy. Director,S C Guha Thakurta 


IMPERIAL COUNOIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 
SmMLA NEW DELHI 

Chairman, The Hon Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, KOSI,OIE,OBE 

Officrating Vice Charrman and Prinervpal 
Administratwwe Officer, 8ir Bryce Burt, Kt, 
CIE MBE,BS8c,IAS8 

Secretary, N C Mehta, B4 (Cantab), Bar at 
Law, 1¢8s 


Anunal Husbandry Expert, Col Sir Arthur Olver, 
OB,OMG,FROVS 


Agrecultural Expert (Offg), Dr W Burns D Sse 
IAS 


Under Secretary, S Dutt 103s 


Assistant Agricultural Expert Rai Bahadur R L 
Sethi Msc (Punjab) Bsc (Agri), (Eden) 
IAs 

Assistant Anvmal Husbandry Expert, H B 
Shahi MSc ,MROVS 

Superintendents Khan Sahib Bazlul Karim, 
P Sundaram, BA, S C Sarkar, BA 
MBAS 

Statutician, Rao Bahadur M Vaidyanathan 
MA LT,FSS 


Chief Economist, Mr Ramji Das Kapur, M 8c 


Director, Imperral Institute of Sugar Technology 
R C Srivastava, BSc ,O BE 

Locust Research Entomologist, Rao Bahadur Y 
Ramchandra Rao Garu, MA FES 

Agricultural Marketung Adviser, Major A M 
Livingstone, MC ,MA,BS8&C 

Senior Marketing Officers, Mr A M Thomson. 
Mr C B Samuel,m Aa BSc (Agri), Mr H C 
Jawaraya LAg ,FLS,FRHS 

Marketing Officers, Mr B FP Bhargava, BSc 
AM Inst BE, Mr D N Khurody, 1DD 
(Hons), Dr T G Shirname BAg, PhD 
FSS , Mr Triyaji Prasad, MA LLB 

Officer on Special Duty, Mr J N Ugra, MA 
LL B 

Supervwer, Expervmental Grading and Pachin, 


tation Mr P L Tandon, BSc (Walesa), FR, 


Ecom 8 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 
Seeretary, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, KOIE, CSI 


MVO 
Deputy Secretary, Major W R Hay, CIB 
Under-Secretary (G), Mr G K 8 Sarma 
Under Secretary, Mr CAG Savidge, ICS 
Assistant Seeredary, Mr R A K Hill, 
ay Nps Rao Sahib B R Subramaniam 
A Heron, I S Gonsalves, M O Dover 
(on leave), A J Courtney (on deputation) 
J M Mathews (offg), Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Bishan Singh, M O Meally (offg ) 
POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 
Politwcal Secretary, Sir Bertrand Glancy, K 01 E 
CsI 


Jownt Secretary, Mr O L Corfield, cIE MO 
Deputy Secretary, Captain P C Hailey 
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Under Secretary (G), Mr GK S Sarma 
oe Secretary, Captain D G _  Harington 
awes 


Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur 8 C Biswas 
FEDERATION OFFIOE 


dditional Secretary, Sir Courtenay Latumer 
KCIE,CSI 


dantional Deputy Secretary and Crown Finance 
Officer, Mr V Narahari Rao, 018 


ddrxtional Deputy Secretary (Federation), Mr 
L C L Griffin 


Military Adviser in Chief Indian States Forces, 
Major General A M Mills, OB, D80 

taff Officer to the Military Adviser in Chief, 
Indian States Forces, Major A B_ Barltrop, 


MQ 
perenne Rai Bahadur Ramji Das 
hamejah Ra: Sahib A K Kaul (on deputa 
tion) Sardar Sahib Sundar Singh Chhabra, 
Rai Sahib S N Chatterjee Mr T A Coates 
(on deputation) Mr 8 G Mevnerd (on leave) 
Mr U N Biswas (offg ), L H Spinks 
(offg) Mr W J Chaplin (offg) Mr Girdhart 
Lal (offg ) and S Narayanaswamy (offg ) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMEROER 


Secretary, The Hon ble Mr H Dow, CSI,QO1EB, 
108 (on leave) 

Offg Secretary, M Slade 108 

Offg Jowt Secretary, Mr N R Pillai oBE, 
108 

Deputy Secretary, Mr Y N Sukthankar,1¢s 

Under Secretary Mr H Ronson, 108 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib Ladhi Pershad, 
BA 

Assistant Secretary, Mr G Corley Smith, MBE 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib A N Puri, BA, 
LL B 

Engvneer wn Chref and Chief Inspector of Lrght- 
house an British India, Mr A N Seal, B&ec 
(London) 

Nautical Adviser to the Government of India, 
Capt R M Philby RIN (on leave) 

Offg Nautical Adviser to the Government of India, 
Captain C R Bluett RIN 

Chief Surveyor with the Government of Indu, 
Engr Capt J S, Page, RIN (Retd) (on 
leave ) 

Offa Chief Surveyor with the Govt of India, 
Engr Commdr J E Moloney, BIN 

'Secy Indian Accountancy Board, Mr A L 

Tahgal,LLB,AQ,ARA 
Asstt Actuary to the Government of India Mr A 

Rajagopaian, BA ADA, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Secretary S N Roy CIE, 1C8 (on leave) 
J A Mackeown Ic8 (offg ) 
Deputy Secretary A D Gorwala, Ics 
Addl Deputy Secretary, N Mahadeva Ayyar, 
Ics 
Under Secretary, W H J Christie 108 
Consulting Eng? to the Govt of India (Roads), 
K G Mitchell,o18 (onleave), L B Gilbert 
ISE (offg ) 
Assistant to C E (Roads), Jadish Prasad 
Superintendents L O Stuart-Smith Udha Ram, 
Tara Chand (Piov Permt), Raj Bahadur 
(Offg ), Topan Lal (Tempy ) 


Post AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 
Director General, G V Bewoor, O18 ,1 08, 
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RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD) 


HEADQUARTERS (SIMLA & DELHI) 
Chief Commissioner, The Hon’ble Sir Guthri 
Russell kcIE (onleave) L Wilson ofig 


Finaneval Commisstoner, B M Stag, OSI 
Ics 


Member (Transportatwn), A E Tylden Patten 
son 


Member (Staff), J C Highet,FOH AMICE 


Director, Mechanwal Engineering, E Ingoldby 
AMICE AMILE 


Derector, Finance, TS Sankara Alyar BA BE, 

Director, Establishment K B Muzaffar Hussal 

Director of Ciml Engineering, Col H L Wood 
house, M 0 

Director, Traffic, F D Souza 

Secretary, B L Cameron 

Dy Director Finance, Yaqub Shah 


Dy Durector, Mechamcal Engineering, R C 
Paranjoti BA BE BSc (Eng) (Lond) 
AMILE 


Deputy Darector Establashment I Khan Bahadur 
ZH Khan 


Dy Durector, Establishment II, J D Michael 
pey Director, Traffic (Transportation) 
W C Holt 


Dy Dvirector (Commercnal) H M Jagtiani 
Tamber Advisory Oficer,W E Flewett BA TFS 
Assistant Secretary, FE C Rundlet 
Officer on Specral Duty (Hot Boz) R C Case 
Officer on Specral Duty (Codes) K C Srinivasan 
Superyntendent, Stores, H W C C Smith 
Superintendent Finance K S Raghavan 
Superintendent, Trafic, JI S Sequeira 
Supernntendent, Budget, R S Kuishori Lal 
Superintendent, Establishment (No I), B 8 
Malhan 


Superintendent Establishment (No JI) Ra 
Sahib S L Puri 

Superintendent Works, & Carlson 

Superuntendent, Code, Haveli Ram 

CENTRAL STANDARDS OFFICE FOR RAILWAYS 

Chief Controller of Standardisation, J M D 
Wrench, C1 £ 

Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation (C1211) 
L H Swain 


Officer an Special Duty (Mechanical) R G Burt 
Asnstant Chief Controller of Standardvsatoon, 
Mechanical, W A Nightingale 


Assistant Chief Controller of Standardrsation 
Croll, W. Douglas Thompse@n. 
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Assistant Chef Controller of Standardisation, 
Specification & Records A Vasudevan 

Officers on Special Duty, W E Geleonand E A 
Blackwood 


‘Office Superintendent, Diwan Chand Kobli 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Secretary, G H Spence, 081I,01B,ICS8 

Addl Secretaryand Draftsman J Bartley, O1E 

Joint Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr A deC 
Williams 108 

Deputy Secretary, Shavax A Lal, MA LLB 

Addl Deputy Secretary and Chef Whip Legis 
lative Assembly J A Mackeown ICS 

Assistant Secretaries, A W Chick and L E 
James 

Superintendents Ral Sahb A K_ Gupta 

r N E Debenham and Mr P K_ Bose 

MA,BL 


ATTACHES 


CN T Henry Ios 
Bind Basni Parsad MA LLB 


SOLICITORS BRANOH 


Solicitor, D N Mitra 
2nd Sohedtor, 3 Webb Johnson, 0 B E (on leave 
Asst Solantor, K Y Bhandarkar,Ba LL B 


Solacitor to the Central Government at Calcutta 
SusilC Sen, c BE 


Soluciorto the Central Government at Bombay, 
H F Mulla Ba,LL B 


FEDERAI ADVOCATE GENERAL IN INDIA 
Sir Brojendra Mitter, KCS1I Bar at Law 
SURVEY or INDIA, 


Surveyor General BuigadierC G Lewis OBE 


Direciors, Col J D Campbell pso_ Col 
F J M Kmg Col CM Thompson 1a 
Lt Col F B Scott 14 


‘upersntendents, Lt Col L H Jackson 
IA Lt Col KC O Wheeler mo RB 
Lt Col O Slater m ©, RE, (on leave) 
Lt Col E A Glennie DSO RE (on leave) 
Lt Col T M M Penney RE (onleave 
at Col W J Norman MO RE, MajorG 
Heaney RE MajorG H Osmaston wc, 
RE MajorG Bomford RE Major G W 


Gemmell 1a Captain J B P  Angwin 
RE, C H Tresham vp _ (on leave) 
D K Rennick MBE N Pushong 


J McCraken MBE CaptD R Crone RE 
M M Mudaliar mA Capt H W Wright 
RE Capt I H R Wilson, RE 


Asst Superintendents, Capt R H Sams, Bsc 
. E, Capt CA ilson RE Capt 


C N Jenney BA RE, Capt 
J $§ OO. Jelly, BA RE, Lieut 
C A Biddle BA RE (on leave) Lieut 
D E O- Thackwell BA RE, Lieut 
D M Clementi rE Tieut RA 


Gardiner BA KE Lieut Gurdip Singh 
IA Lieut Gambhir Singh Ia, Lieut 
RS Kalha,14, Lieut RC A Edge, aE 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


Director, A M. Heron, Dse (Edin), FGS:; 
FRGS, FRSE, FRASB, FNI 


Superintending Geologists, C S Fox, pac 
(Birm), MI. Mm E,FGS FNI, EL G 
Clegg, BSc (Manch), H Crookshank, BA: 
BAI (Dub) and A L Coulson, psc (Melb ), 
DIC,FGS8,ENI 


Geolonsts, E J Bradshaw, BA, BAI (Dub), 
Msc (Cahforna), D N Wadia, Ma, BSC 
(Bom), FGS,FRG@S,FRASB,FNI,JA 
Dunn, Dse (Melb), DIC, FGS FNI, ER 
Gee,M A (Cantab),FGS,FNI, WD West, 
MA (Cantab) FNI, M S Kmshnan, MA 
(Madras), ARCS, DIC Ph D (London), 
FNI; J B Auden,ma (Cantab), V P. 
Sondhi, Msc (Punjab), Fas , P K Ghosh, 
MSc (Cal), P10,DS8c (Lond) M BR Sahn, 
MA (Cantab), DS8ec (Lond) pic, A M 
N Ghosh, B Sc (Cal) B sc (Lond), AROS 
and B C Roy Bs (Cal) AISM, DIC, 
Msc (Lond ), Dr Ing (Freiberg) 


Chemist, R K Dutta Roy, msc (Dacca), Dr 
Ing (Hanover) 


BOTANICAL SURVEY OF INDIA, 


Director, C C Calder, B8c, Bsc (Agr), FLS 
FRHS, also Superintendent, Royal Botanic 
Garden, Sipur, and Supermtendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal, Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indvan Museum, S N Bal, M ve 
Ph c , Systematic Assistant, V Narayana 
swam, MA Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultwation in Burma, P T Russell (on leave) 
Offf Supdt, G H Fothargill 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Director General of Archeology, Rao Bahadur 
Kashinath Narayan Dihshit MA FRASB, 
Deputy Durector General of Archeology, 
Madho Siarup Vats MA  Superentendent, 
Archeological Section, Induan Museum wn 
charge Eastern Cercle, Nani Gopal Majum 
dar MA, Supermutendent, Archeological 
Survey Southern Crrcle Ganesh Chandra 
Chandra AIIA , Superintendent <Archeo 
logvai Survey Western Cercle, Hasan Hayat 
Khan, ARIBA , Superintendent, Archwo- 
logical Survey, Northern Crrcle, Khan Baha 
dur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, BA , Superinten 
dent, Archeological Suivey Central Cirrele 
Dr Mohammad Nazim MA, PhD, Super 
entendent Archeological Survey, Frontver 
Circle Hargovind Lal Srivastava, Ma , 
Archa@ologicat Chemist wm India, Khan 
Bahadur Mohammad Sana Ullah, Msc 
FSC, Government Epwraphit for Indu, 
Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti MA, PhD , 
Superintendent for Lpwraphy, C R Krish 
namacharlu, BA , <Assetant Superinten 
dent, Archwological Survey Western Currcle 
Qureshi Mohammad Moneer, BA , Asse 
tant Superintendent, Archeoloacal Survey, 
Eastern Curcle, T N Ramachandran, MA 
Assistant Superintendent, Archaolograi 
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Survey, Central Cercle, Amalananda Ghosh, 
MA, Assutant Superv , Afcheo- 
logeal Survey, J H 8 Waddington 


Assistant Superintendent, Archgological 
Survey, Leave Reserve, C C Das Gupta, 
MA Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Dr Bahudur Chand Chhabra, MA, MOL, 
Pho , Assistant Engineer, Dt Khawaja Ah, 
Akhtar Ansan Phnp,cE, Curator, Central 
Asian Antigudrves Museum Dr Mohammad 
Abdul H- mid, PhD, Msc, FSC. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 


Derector General, 
Major-General E 
OBE,KHS, IMS, 


Public Healih Commusaroner worth the Government 
of India, Col A J H Russell, OBE, KHS, 
IMs 


Deputy Dsrector-General, Indsan Medscal Ser- 
vice, Lt Col E G Kennedy MB, 8B Ch (Irel), 
GDOMs (Eng.) 


Assistant Drrector-General, Indian Medical 
Sermce, Lieut Col W M Will,MB,1IMS 


Derector, Central Research Institute, Kasaulis 
Col J Taylor, DSO, MD, DPH, VHS, 
IM 8. 


Offg Assistant Derectors, Central Research Instz 
tute, Kasauls, Lieut Colonel W J. Webster, 
MC, MD, DPH DTM & H, IMS 
Major M L Ahuja, 4D, DTM, DPPH, 
IuS, Major W PD B Read, ADB, MB, 
Bch MRCS IM§ 


Assstant io Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasaulk, Maltarv Assistant Surgeon, A G 
Brooks, DTM,IMD 


Dsrector-Generaiof Observatories, Poona, C W.B. 
Normand, MA,DSc (Edin), CIE 


Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories 
Thomas Royds, DSc (on leave) 


Director Kodaikanal Observatory, Dr A L 
Narayan, M A, DSc 

Meteorologyst, Bombay Observatory, Dr K R. 
Ramanathan vf A, DSc 

Inbrarian, Imperval Inbrary, Calcutta, Khan 
Bahadur K M Asadullah,Ba,FLA 

Derector, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Dr Bain: Prashad, D 8c 

Master, Secuniy Printing, Nask Road, Major 
D Fitz John Fitzmaurice 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir Horace William- 
son, Kt ,ciz 

Director-General of Commercral Intellsgence and 
Statistics, Dr J Matthal, CIF,IES 

Deputy Director of Commercial Intellagence and 
Statistics, Ra. Bahadur § N Banerji, BA. 

Controller of Patents and Demgne, K Rama Pal, 
MA. 

Keeper of the Records, Khan Bahacur A F M 
Abdul All FRSI,MA, 


Indvan Mediwal  Servwe, 
WwW cC Bradfield, o1f, 


60 The Government of Indta. 


beer heehee tay OF FORT 
ILLIAM IN BENGAL, 


Name, rie ag 
Warren Hastings ee .-20 Oct. 1774 
Sir John Macpherson, Bart, .. 8 Feb. 1785 
Ear! Cornwallis, K.G. (a) ..12 Sep. 1786 
Sir John Shore, Bart. (d) ..28 Oct. 1793 
Lieut.-General the Hon, Sir Alfred 
Clarke, K.O.B. (offg.) ..17 Mar. 1798 


The Earlof Mornington, P.c. (c)18 May 1798 


The Marquess Cornwallis, K.G. ae 
time) .. ee ie .30 July 1805 


Captain L. A. P. Anderson, si George 
E. Barlow, Bart, v .10 Oct. 1805 


Lord Minto, P.c. (d) x ‘ 81 July 1807 
The Earl of Moira, K.G., P.c. (e) 4 Oct. 18138 
John Adam (offg.) ie .-13 Jan. 1823 


Lord Amherst, P.c. (f) .. -- 1 Aug. 1823 
William Butterworth Bayley (offg.)13 Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.0.B,, @.0.H., P.O... .. 4July 1828 
(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 
(6) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout 
(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 
(@) Created Earl of Minto .. 24 Feb, 1813 
(¢) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1816 
(f) Created Earl Amherst » 2 Dec. 1826 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


N Assumed charge 
mues of office. 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B., G.0.H., P.O. .. ..14 Nov. 1834 


Sir Charles a a (a) 
(offg.) “ -20 Mar, 1835 


Lord Auckland, G. 0. B., P.O. (b) . . 4Mar. 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, P.c. (c) » 28 Feb. 1842 
William Wilberforce Bird (offa.) 15 June 1844 


The Right Hon. Sir saioal) eka 
4.0 B. (da) .23 July 1844 


The Ear! of Dalhousle, P, 0. (e). .. 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.c. (f) 29 Feb. 1856 
(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe, 
(b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1839. 
(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen 
borough. 
(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 
(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849 
(f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canuing 
NoTe.—The Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the lst May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 


VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Assumed charge 
Name. of office. 
Viscount Canning, P.c. (a) .- L Nov. 1858 


The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
KT., G.0.B., P.O. a6 . 12 March 1862 


Major-General Sir Robert Napler, 
K.0.B. (8) (offg.) ee . 21 Nov. 1863 


Colonel Sir William T. eet 
K.C.B. (offg.) .. sig . 2Dec. 1863 


The Right Hon. Sir John peeisnes. 
Bart, G.C.B., K.C.S.1. (c) ..12 Jan. 1864 


The Earl of Mayo, K.P... ..12Jan. 1869 


John Strachey (d) (offg.) -- 9 Feb. 1872 
Lord Napier of Merchustoun, KT. (e) 

(offg.) «« ae Ay ..23 Feb. 1872 
Lord Northbrook, P.c. (f) .. 3May 1872 
Lord Lytton, G.c.B. (g) .. ..12 Apl. 1876 


The Marquess of Ripon, E.G., P.c. 8 June 1880 


The Earl of Dufferin, K.P., G.C 
G.C.M.@., P.C. (h) : O43 Dee. 1884 


The Marquess of anions: G.c. 
M.G. as i ..10 Dec. 1888 


The Earl of Hen aud Kincardine, 
P.O. Ss : ..27 Jan. 1804 


Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. 6 Jan. 1899 
Baron Ampthill (offg.) .. ..80 Apl. 1904 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. ae 13 Dec. 1904 


The Earl of Minto, K.G., P.C., 
M.G. oe ” 18 Nov. 1905 


Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P.0., 
G.C.B., G.O.M.G., G.C.V.0., 1.8.0. (j) 
23 Nov. 1910 


Lord Chelmsford... He -- Apl. 1916 
Marquess of Reading .. »» Apl. 1921 


Baron Irwin or A -. Apl. 1926 
The Earl of Willingdon... -« Apl. 1931 
The Marquess of Linlithgow .. Apl. 1938 


‘'a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 
'b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Magdala. 


'c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

'd) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.0.8.1., 0.1.2. 

'e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 


(f) giierdobale (by creation) Earl of North- 


rook. 
g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 
‘hy Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1888. 
4%) Created an Earl... ae June 1911, 
‘j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.8,1. and G.M.I.E.*, 
On quitting office, he becomes G.0.8.1, and 
G.0.1.E.; With the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 


The Legislative Assembly. 


oI 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


President —The Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim, £.0.8.1. 
Deputy President—Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, M.L.A. 


A. Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 


Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 
Guntur ctm Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rura)). 


Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 


Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 


South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 


gaa hate — Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rura 


Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly (Non 
Muhammadan Rural). 


West Coast and Nilgiris (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


North Madras (Muhammadan) .. - se 
South Madras (Muhammadan) 
West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) 


Madras (European) 
Madras Landholders 


Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) ss as 
Anh. Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 


st Central Division (Muhammadan 
sleet Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 


Rura 
Ditto. Ss 
gece ata Division (Non-Muhammadan 


Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) .. aa 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) ee ae aa 
Ditto, ae “ith te 

Bombay (European) ae ‘ 
Ditto. ace : fe 


The Indian Merchants’ Gian tes ‘na Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 


Sind Jagirdars and Zamindars (Landholders) 


Name. 


. Mr. 8. Satyamurthi. 


Mr. K. 5. Gupta. 

Mr. M, Thirumala Row. 

Professor N. G. Ranga. 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam. Ayyangar. 
Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar. 
Mr. C. N. Mutburanga Mudaliar. 

Mr. K. Santhanam. 


Mrs, Radhabai Subbarayan. 
Mr. Samuel Aaron. 


Mr. Umar Aly Shah. 
Moulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur. 


- Mr, H. A, Sathar H. Essak Sait. 


-- Mr. F. E, James. 
- Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah of Kallengode, Kt., 


C.) Ke 


-» Mr. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty. 
: Dr. G. V. Deshmukh. 
- Sir Cowasji Jehangir, K.0.1.E., 0.B.E. 


Diwan Lalchand Navalrai. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Jivanji Desai. 


Mr. Hooseinbhoy A. Lalliee. 
Mr. Keshavrao Marutirao Jedhe. 


Mr. N. V. Gadgil. 
Mr. 8. K. Hosmani. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 
Seth Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon, K . 


¢ Mr. Nabi Baksh [llahi Bakhsh Bhutto. 
- Mr. J. D. Boyle. 


Lieut,-Col. H, C, Smith, 0.3.3., M.0. 
Mr. Manu Subedar. 


Mian Ghulamkadir Md. Shahban. 
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Constituency. 


Bombay Millowners 
Commerce). * = 


Calcutta ( Non-Muhammadan i: vem Pe 
Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban) at 
Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Rura)) . 

Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
Dacca Division ( Nén-Muhanhadan Ruraly 


Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 


Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) .. 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca cum Mymensingh (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bakargunj cum Faridpur (Muhammadan Rural). 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rura)) 
Bengal (European) és : 

Do. aig i me 
Do. wis man < 
Bengal Landholders 
Marwari Association, (Indian Senamieeey 


Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 


Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 

Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) on 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 


Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 

Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rura)) .. 

Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. ee 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. rae 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

United Provinces (European) .. “a Se 

United Provinces Landholders .. Ke a 


penocn tion (Indian 


(Non- 


The Legtstative Assembly. 


Name. 


Sir Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody, K.B.E. 


Mr. N. C. Chunder. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea. 

Babu Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya. 
Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra. 


- Myr. Suryya Kumar Som. 


Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta. 


Sir Abdur Rahim, X.0.8.1. 
Hajee Chowdhury Mohammud Ismail Khan 


Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi. 

Chowdhury Sekander Ali. 

Mr. Sheikh Rafiquddin Siddique. 

Mr. K. Ahmad. 

Mr, C. C. Miller. 

Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer. 

Mr. A. Aikman. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 
Babu Baijnath Bajoria. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das. 


Choudh1i Raghubir Narain Singh. 
Pundit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal. 
Mr. Badri Datt Pande. 


Mr. Sri Prakasa, 
Pundit Krishna Kant Malaviya 


Mr. Mohan Lal Saksena, 
Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali. 


Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Kazmi. 
Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan, Kt., 0.1.5. 
Moulvi Abdul Wajid. 


Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, 0.1.5. 
Mr. Mohamed Azhar Ali. 


Mr. J. Ramsay Scott. 
Raja Bahadur Kushal Pal Singh. 


** Entitled to representation in rotation. 


i 


The Legislative Assembly, 


Constituency, 


Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 
Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 
West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 
West Central Punjab(Muhammadan) .. 
North Punjab (Muhammadan) 


North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 
South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 


East Punjab (Sikh) Ss 
West Punjab (Sikh) 
Punjab Landholders 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. do. 
Do, do. ae 


Muzaffarpur cum Champaran (Non- Muham- 
madan). 


Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 
Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 


Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas 
Non-Muhammadan). 


Chhota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 


Patna and Chhota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 


Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 
Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) .. 
Bihar and Orissa Landholders 


Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 


Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non: 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do. se 
Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 


Central Provinces Landholders .. 
Berar (Non-Muhammadan) 
Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 
Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan): 
Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) .. 

Delhi (General) 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) , 
North-West Frontier Province (General) 
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Name, 


- Lala Sham Lal. 
. Raizada Hans Raj. 
- Bhai Parmanand. 
.. Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang. 
. Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, 
. Mr. H. M. Abdullah, 
. Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Sir Mohammad Meht 


Shah, Kt 


. Khan Bahadur Shaik Fazal-i-Haq Piracha. 
. Khan Bahadur Nawab Makhdum Murid Hossain 


Qureshi. 


.. Sardar Mangal Singh. 

.. Sardar Sant Singh. 

.. Mr. M. Ghiasuddin. 
. Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha. 
. Mr. Bhubananda Das. 


e 


Pandit Nilakantha Das, 
Mr, B. B, Varma. 


. Mr, Ramayan Prasad. 
. Mr. Gauri Shankar Singh, 


Mr. Kailash Bihari Lall. 


Babu Ram Narayan Singh. 
Mr. Muhammad Nauman. 


. Mr. Muhammad Ahsan. 
. Moulvi Mohammad Abdul Ghani. 
. Maharaja Bahadur Ram Ran Vijai Prasad Singh 


of Dumraon. 


. Mr. Govind Vinayekrao Deshmukh. 


Seth Govind Das. 


Pandit Shambhudayal Misra, 


. Khan Sahib Nawab Siddique Ali Khan. 
. Seth Sheodass Daga. 


Mr, M. 8, Aney. 


_ Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha. 


Mr, Brojendra Narayan Choudhury. 


.. Abdur Rasheed Choudhury. 

.. Mr. P. J. Griffiths. 

.. Mr. M. Asaf Ali. 

.- Rai Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Soni. 
. Mr, Abdul Qaiyum. 


64 The Legislative Assembly. 


Province or body represented. Name. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS, 
OFFICIAL MEMBERS, 


Government of India 


Do. The Hon. Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, K.0.8.1. 
Do. The Hon. Sir James Grigg, K.0.B., K.C.8,1. 
Do. The Hon. Sir Henry Craik, K.0.8.1. 
Do. The Hon. Sir Thomas Stewart, K.0.1.5., @.8.1. 
Do. Mr, J. C. Highet. 
Do. Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, K.B.E., 0.1.E., 0.B.E. 
Do. Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, K.0.1.E., C.8.1., M.V.O. 
Do. Mr. A. G. Clow, 0.8.1., 0,1.E. 
Do. Mr. H. Dow, 0.8.1., 0.1.3. 
Do. Mr. G. H. Spence, 0.1.5. 
Do. Mr. C, M. G. Ogilvie, 0.B.B. 
Do. Mr. A. H. Lloyd. 
Do. Mr. J. A. Thorne. 
Do. Mr. K. Sanjiva Rao, 0.1.E. 
Do. Mr. Y.N. Sukthanker. 
Do. Mr. L. B. Gilbert. 
Do. Mr. G. V. Bewoor, 0.1.5. 
Do. Mr. N. Mahadeva Ayyar. 
Do. Mr. J. A. Mackeown 
Do. Mr. V. G. Matthews. 
Do. Mr. R. S. Mani. 

Bengal es oe Rai Nepal Chandra Sen Bahadur. 

Do. oe és Mr, A. K. Chanda. 
Assam ee oa Mr. G. D. Walker, M.B.B, 
The Punjab oe Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazl-i-J}ahi. 


Non-OFFIOIAL MEMBERS. 


Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahar Singh, 0.1.8. 

N. M. Joshi, Esq. 

Dr. BR. D. Dalal}, 0.1.3. 

Dr. Francis Xavier DeSouza. 

Captain Sardar Sir Sher Mohammad Khan, 0.LE. 
Major Nawab Sir Ahmad Nawaz Khan, 0.1.E£., 0.B.E. 

L. C. Buss, Esq. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Abdul Hamid, 0.1.£., 0.8.2. 

Hony. Captain Sardar Bahadur Dalpat Singh, 0.B.£., 1.0.M, 
Lt.-Col. Sir Henry Gidney. 

Lieut. Col. M. A. Rahman. 

‘¢ Shams-ul-Ulama ”’ Kamaluddin Ahmad. 

Rao! Sahib N. Siva Raj. 


The Council of Siate. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
President—The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji Byramf! Dadab‘ioy, K.C.8.1., K.C.LE., Kt., Bar-at-Law, 
A.—Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Madras (Muhammadan) 


Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. es 
Do. Pe 
Bombay Presidency (Mubammadan) 


Sind (Muhammadan) ee 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce .. 
East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 
West do. do. : 
West do. do. 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) 

East do. do. 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce : 
United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan). 


United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan), 


United Provinces Southern (Non-Muhammadan). 
. The Hon’ble Haji Syed Mohamed Husain. 


. The Hon’ble Chaudhri Niamatullah. 


United Provinces West (Mubammadan).. 
United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 


Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) ... ee es 


Punjab (Sikh) 
East and West Punjab (Muhammadan).. 
Bihar (Non-Mubammadan) 


Do. 
Orissa Do. = 
Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 
Central Provinces (General) 


Berar (General) .. ne ae Be ee 
Ss .. The Hon’ble Maulvi AN Asgar Khan. 


Assam (Muhammadan) .. - 


Name, 


The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur K. Govindachari. 


The Hon’ble Mr. M. Ct. M. Chidambaram Chetti- 
yar. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Narayandas Girdhardas, 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu. 

The Hon’ble Syed Muhammad Padshah Sahib 
Bahadur. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas Askuran, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal. 
The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., 0.B.E. 


The Hon’ble Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassum 
Haji Mitha, Kt., 0.1.8. 


The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Ali Baksh Muham- 
mad Hussain. 


The Hon’ble Mr. R. H. Parker. 

The Hon’bie Mr. Kumarsankar Ray Chaudhury. 
The Hon’ble Kumar Nripendra Narayan Sinha. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Susil Kumar Roy Chowdhury. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Abdool Razak Hajee Abdool 
Suttar. 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Syed Iihtisham 
Hyder Chaudhury. 


The Hon’ble Mr. J. Reid Kay. 

The Hon’ble Raja Yuveraj Dutte Singh. 
The Hon'ble Pundit Hirday Nath Kunzru. 
The Hon’ble Pandit P. N. Sapru. 


The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 
0.1.E. 


.. The Hon'ble Sardar Buta Singh. 
. The Hon’ble Choudhri Ataullah Khan Tarar. 
. The Hon'ble Mahara 3 eee Sir Kameshwar 


Singh, K.0.1.k., of Darbhanga. 


.. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Mahtha. 
.. The Hon’bie Mr, Sitakanta Mahapatra. 
.. The Hon’ble Mr. Hossain Imam. 

. The Hon’ble Mr. V. V. Kalikar. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Brijlal Nandlal Biyani. 
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Constituency. Name. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS—ezeluding the President. 


(a) Offical Members. 


Government of India His YFacellency General Sir Robert Cassels, 

GCB,CSI,DBO 

Do. The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, K OS I, 
CIF OBE 

Do. The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan 
KOSI 

Do. The Hon’ble Sir Guthrie Russell, K 01 E 

Do The Hon’ble Mr J C Nixon, CSI,CIE 

Do The Hon’ble Mr 8S N Rov, C113 

Do The Hon’ble Mr A de C Willams 

Do The Hon’ble Mr F H Puchle c81,C1F 

Do The Hon’ble Mr M W. Xeatts CIE 

Do The Hon bleMr D N Mitra 


() Non Offical Members. 


lhe Hon’ble Sir David Devadoss, Kt 

The Hon’ble D B Sir K Ramunni Menon. 

The Hon bk Rao Bahadur Sir A.P Patro, KcCIr 
The Hon ble Sir Rahimvoola Chinoy, Kt 

The Hon’ble Sir Josna Ghosal, CS1,C1E 

The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Sityendra Kumar Das 


The Hon’ble Prince Afsar U] Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akram 
Husain Bahadur. 


The Hon ble Rai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, (1 E 
The Hon’ble Kunwar Hajee Ismaie] Alikhan OR k 

The Hon’ble Sirdar Nihal Singh. 

The Hon’ ble Raja Charanyjit Singh, 

The Hon’ ble Nawabzada Khurshid Al Khan, M BE 

The Hon’ble Lt Col. SirS Hissan-ud-Din Bahadur, Kt ,C1F 
The Hon’ ble Raja Devaki Nandan Prasad Singh 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Shams ud Din Haider, 0 BI 
he Hon’ble Sir Mohammad Yakub 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


Consequent on the separation of Sind from 
the Bombay Presidency asfrom April 1, 1936, 





regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best tn India, There 


Bombay has suffered a diminution territorially |are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 


and otherwise. The following details relate to ‘gation, 


Bombay minus Sind: 


fhe Bombay Presidency now stretches along 
the west coast of India, from Gujerat in the 


North to Kanara inthe South It has an area |*he 


of 77,221 square miles and a population of 
18,192,475. Geographically included in the 
Presidency but under the Government of India 


is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with th 


an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,448,007. There are no States in politi 
cal relations with the Government of Bom- 
bay, a8 they areall now under the Govern 
ment of India 


The Presidency embraces a Wide diversity 
of soul, climate and people. In the Presidency 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is co marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 


The People. 


The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate, Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 
although long under the dominion of powerful 
Mahomedan kings. Here there 18 an amphtude 
of caste divisions and the people, who although 
softened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest 
trading racesin the world The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity, the saymg goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; tre population 1s much 
more homogeneous than m Gujarat, and thirty 

r cent. are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
and of the Lingayets, 8 Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 


languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi! 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lengua franca | 


where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 


Industries. 


The principal industry is agriculture, which: 
supports sixty-four per cent. of the popu 


lation. In Gujarat the soils are of two eg, 
the black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
Sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 


upon the seagonal rainfall, su 
well irrigation ae 


dependent 
mented by 
A cham of irrgation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs ip 

region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ult 


and the harvest is gos tat f 
e 


ey, make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought M 


ore than any other part of India 
e Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plagne. The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self: 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
‘ynchronising with a certain development of 
industry, haa induced a considerable mse in the 
standard of living. The land 18 held on what 
is known as the ryotwati tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, andas long 
ashe pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed, 


Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture 1s the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place, The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, galt ex- 
tracted_from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kmeobs of Ahmedabad and Surat 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik 
But the tendency 1s to submerge the indigenous 
handictafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay 1s the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 


| in the headquarter city, Bombay. 


Number of Looms in Bombay Island. 66,758 
Number of Spindlesin Bombay Island 28,89,509 
Number of hands employed in the 

Textile Industry in Bombay Island 

(daily average) ~. 1,09,479 
Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 

Bombay Island (in candies of 

784 Ibs ) 4,14,092 


| Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 19,76,370 


Number of Looms in Ahmedabad 48,833 
Number of Spindles In Sbolapore Dist. 2,86,004 
Number of Loomg 1n Sholapore Dist 6,678 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 


Presidency (excluding Bompay 
Island wnd Ahmedabad) e. 12,34,332 


Number of Looms In the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) 


25,885 
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Administration. 


With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
on April 1, 1937, the admimstration of the pro 
vince has beenlargely altered atthetop Thereis 
now & Governor and a council of four Ministers 
to aid and advise him in all matters except in 
so far as he is required by the Government of 
India Act, to exercise his function in his dis 
cretion The executive power of the province 
extends to all matters in which it may legislate 
The Ministers are appointed and dismissed by 
the Governor in his discretion, he fixes their 
salaries until determined by the legislature 
The Governor, as in other Provinces, has certain 
special responsibilities and these extend to (a) 
the prevention of menace to the peace or tran 

uillity of his province or any part thereof, 
by) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities , (c) the safeguarding of the mghts 
of civil servants past and present and their 
dependants; (d) the securing in the executive 
ns ere of protection against discrimination , (e) 
the securing of the peace and good government of 
areas declared to be partially excluded areas 
(f) the safeguarding of the rights of states and 
the rights and dignity of any ruler, and (g) the 
securing of the execution of orders given to him 
under Part VI of the Act (dealing with adminis 
trative relations) by the Governor Genera! 1n his 
discretion 

The Governor 1s assisted by a special secretariat 
staff presided over by a Secretary whose emolu 
ments are fixed in his discretion 

In the legislative sphere the Governor is 
assisted with two chambers, known as the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly and the Bombay 

lative Council The Councilis a permanent 
body One third of the members retire each 
three years and the Assembly, unless sooner 
dissolved, lasts for five years The strength of 
the Assembly is 175 members of whom 30 are 
Muslims, 3 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo Indians, 
3 Europeans, 2 landholders, 7 Commerce and 
Industry, 7 Labour, 1 University and the remain 
ing 120 are Hindus including 15 Scheduled 
castes and 7 Marathas There are also six 
women 

The Legislative Council will contain not less 
than 29 and not more than 30 members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four shall 
be nominated by the Governor Twenty will 
be elected by the General Constituencies, 5 
by Muslims and 1 by Europeans The 
senior of the Civilian Secretanes is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government 1s in 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 
and in Poona from June to November, 
but the Secretariatis always in Bombay. Un 
der the Local Government the Presidency is 
administered by three Co ers, namely, 
the Commuassioner for the Northern Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the 
Central Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A  oollectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues bglong to the State 
The village officers are the patel, who is tho! 
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head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy; 
Collector contains three or four talukas The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District The Commussioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions 


Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting In Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne judges, ether Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers Of the 
lower civil courta the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi 
nate judge with special powers District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians or members 
of the Provincial Service orthe Bar In cases 
exceeding Rs 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise crimina) 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Resident 
and City Magistrates Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well aa Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of Enghsh Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Smal! Causes corresponding to 
the English County Courts 


Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
admunistration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority overa District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 

‘construction of roads and tanks, and eral 
jimprovements Their funds are derived fi from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
andlocaltaxes The tendency of recent years has 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage 


The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
works further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government im the Presidency, The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration In the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 30 
{0 number. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another important 
change Introduced by the Act was the extension 
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of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
or buildings with annual rental values of Rs 12 
or with capital value of not less than Rs 200 


Public Works. 


The Pablic Works Department ie ander the 
control of a Chief Engineer who acts as Secre 
tary to the Government. Under him are Super 
intending Engineers m charge of Circles and 
Executive Engineers in charge of divisions, 
and the Electrical Engineer 


Thore is a chain of protective wrigation works, 
originating In reservoirs In the Ghat regions 
The Principal works are the Nira Canals fed 
by Lake Whiting impounded by the Lloyd 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals fed 
by Lake Arthur Hull, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Tife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal ‘lhe Mutha Canals 
and the Gokak Canal were completed in 1896 97, 
the Nira Left Bank Canal in 190906 the 
Godavari Canals im 191516 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27 The Nira Right Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1912 
is practically completed The Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926 
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oot ieee are the officers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations Officers 
appointed directly to the ts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, puty Superin 
tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Nasik before being posted to 
Districts for executive duty The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. 


Education. 


Education ig imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants in aid Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri, Ahme 
dabad and Dharwar, the Grant Medica) 
College, the Poona Colege of Engineering, the 
Agriculture College, Vetermary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands The pmmarv schools are main 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant in aic 
The Bombay Municipality 1s responstble for 
primary education in Bombay City (¢ 2, 
Education) 


The total number of institutions including 


The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar which 1s 5 333 feet those in Sind at the end of the vear 1935 36 was 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in}17 314 Of these 16097 were recogmsed and 
width was opened by H_ E Sir Leslie Wilson | 217 unrecognised Of the recogmsed 14 116 are 
on 27th October 1928 It cost Rs 172 lakhs for males and 1 981 for females The recognis 
It 18 remarkable as being the largest Dam in ed institutions consisted of 17 Arts and Science 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 214 Colleges excluding the University School of 
million cubic feet of masonry The Assuan Dam | Economics and Sociology, 13 Professional 
in Egypt 1s popularly supposed to be the Jargest ' Colleges, 787 Secondary Schools, 14 952 Primary 
Dam 1n existence but that contains 19 mullion Schools and 327 Special schools 

cine) eee ane aie te dear ts There are 26859 towns and villages in this 
Paes Se Oye Dany an ee OF ste maneueuue Presidency Of these 10757 possessed schools 


Of She ioy sd Dane can pe Baseree rom te a3 compared with 10 658 in the preceding year 


fact that jf a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry in The area served by a town or village with school 
Square miles as against 11 6 squére 


the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 W%8 11 5 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur These mules in the preceding year 
projects will ir1igate certain tracts most lable There were 1,476, 404 pupils under instruction 
to famine at the end of the year 1935 36 as compared with 
Police 1 422 146 in the preceding year The number ot 
. pupils in recognised institutions was 1,430,465 
The Police Force is divided into 3 categories, and in unrecognised institutions was 45,939 as 
oz, District Police, Railway Police and the compared with 1,381,447 and 40 699 respectively 
Bombay City Pohce The District and Railway inthe preceding year The percentage of pupils 
Police in the Presidency proper are for the 1n recognised institutions to the total population 
purpose of control under the Inspector General of the Presidency increased from 6 34 to 6 57 
of Police who 1s assisted by three Deputy Of the 1,430 465 pupils under instruction in 
Inspectors-General, of whom two are In charge recognised institutions 1,090,057 were boys and 
of Ranges and the third is in charge of the Cnmi 840,408 were girls The increase in the case of 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger boys was 31,327 and of girls was 17,691 as com- 
Print Bureau The executive management pared with the increase of 32,802 and 16,121 
of the Police in each district and op respectively in the preceding year 
Railways in the Presidency proper as well a3 phe total expenditure on Public Instruction 


in Sind is vested in a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the District concerned except in the case of the 
Railway Police For the purposes of effective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districts are divided 
into one or more sub-divisions each under a 


increased from Rs 4,10,86,354 to Rs 4,21,65,908 
during the year 1935 36 Out of this amount 
42, 1 per cent was met from Provincial Revenues 
18 8 from Local Funds, 24 6 from fees and 
14 5 from other sources. 


The Educationa] Department is administered 


Sub Divisional Officer who is either an Assistant by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector in 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police. each district. 
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Higher education in the Presidency is con 
trolled by the Bombay University which was 
established in 1857 The constitution of the 
University has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater facili- 
ties for higher educationin all branches of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to 1t from time to time 
Lhe new University Department of Chemical, 
Technology was formally maugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 15th; 
November 1933 The authorities of the Univer : 
sity, now constituted, are chiefly the Chan 
cellor, Vice Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate Ihe Senate 
consisting of fellows 1s the supreme governing 
body of the University The number of fellows 
18 144 of whom 40 are nommated by the Chan 
celor and 11 are exofficio The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions This 
body works 1n collaboration with the Syndicate 
which 18 the principal executive of the 
University. 

Medical. 


The Medical Department is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-feneral who isa member of the 
I M 8, and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
IMS Officer Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district whilst sanitation 1s 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are maimtain 
ed by the Government In Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased The total number of beds available 
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in all the City Hospitals including private Insti- 
tutions 1s 2,280 roughly Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist in all important up country stations 
Over 2,895,109 persons including 1,05,997 in- 
patients were treated during the year1936 The 
Presidency contains € Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers 
Vaccination is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Durector of Public Health 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

The problem of providing a more satisfactory 
system of Medical relief for rural areasis under 
consideration 


Finance. 


With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
the financial arrangements have been revised 
There 1s @ clear cut division between the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces 


The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grants from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the local Government on land, as land 
revenue, taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows, taxes on agricultural income and 
duties in respect of succession to agricultural 
land duties of excise on goods manufactured or 
produced in the province and countervailing duti 
es on goods produced or manufactured elsewhere 
in India, being alcoholic liquors for human 
consumption, opium, Indian hemp and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics, non narcotic 
drugs, medicinal and toilet preparations, con 
tainimg alcohol or any of the above substances, 
other excises being feleral, taxes on mineral 
rights subject to any federal restrictions 1mposed 
in respect of Mineral development, capitation 
taxes, taxes on professions, trades, callings, 
and employments , taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries includ 
ing entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling, cesses on the entry of goods into a 
local area , dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways, tolls, stamp duties in 
eer of documents not included in the federal 
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Estimated Revenue for 1937-38—(in lakhs of Rupees), 


PRINO{PAL HEADS OF REVENUE, 


Rs. 

V_ Salt 02 

VII Land Revenue 329 25 

VIII Excise es ; 312 69 

IX Stamps ‘ 189 79 

X Forests . - i 42 06 

XI Registration 15 03 
XII Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 

Acts 37 73 

XJEf Other Taxesand Duties 47 33 

Total .. 9,23 90 





Irrigation, Narwatioon Embankment, ec 
XVII Works for which Capital 


Accountsare Kept . 14 42 

XVIII Work for which no Capil- 
tal Accounts are kept 7 08 
Total . 21 50 








Debt Service 
Rs 

XX Interest.. mr F 75 71 

Crow Administration. 

XXI Administrationof 
Justice 16 29 

XXII Jallsand Convict Settle- 
meats . x 4 72 
XXIII Police. oe “se 9 26 
XXVI_ Education se ‘ 15 14 
XXVII Medical “se a 14 00 
XXVIII Public Health .. é 18 41 
XXIV_ Agriculture . as 3 45 
XXX Veterinary 97 
XXXI Cooperative Credit 241 
XXXII Industries a's 5 15 

XXXVI Miscellaneous Departe 
Inents ° ‘ 1 84 

Total . 


90 94 
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Estimated Revenue for 1937-38—(1n lakhs of Rupees)—contd. 
Owl W es | 7 
sorl Works. LI Extraord: Recel 1 01 
XXXIX Civil Works. 61 71 iii sig AR ce 
XLI Bombay Development Total Revenue .. 1,199 55 
Scheme oe es 6 69 
——— Debt heads '-— 
Total .. 68 40 
Deposits and advances; 
Miscellaneous. Loans and advances by 
XLITI Transfers from Famine provincial Government, 
Rehef Fund 3 48 etc, et 1,418 07 
XLIV Receipts in aid of 
— euperanuuniice ee i 24 Add — 
tationery and Printing ; 
XLVI Miscellaneous .. is 3 54 Opening Balance! a0 a6 
Total .. 18 09 Grand Total .. 27,23 78 
Estimated Expenditure for 1937-38—(n lakhs of Rupees), 
Rs. 
DIRECT DEMANDS ON THE REVFNOP. 42 Co-operative Credit . a 6°67 
i 43, Industries ; 9 35 
a = 2 a ; Hs 47, Muscellaneous Department, . 7 62 
9 Stamps es a a 1°98 Total .. 6 01 26 
10. Forest. : as 27 91 Crow Works. 
11. Registration . 5 66 Rs 
12 Charges on account of Motor 50. Civil Works .. 1,46 15 
Vehicles Taxation Act .. 15 17152. Bombay Development Scheme, 3 98 
13 Other Taxes and Duties 18 10 = 
anes Total .. 1,50 138 
Total .. 1,54 47 
——_—— Miscellaneous 
Irrigation, Embankment, £c., Revenue Account. |54 Finance Relief 6 58 
Rs 55 & 55A, buperannuation 
17 Interest on works for which Allowances and Pensions 
Capital Accounts are kept— and Commutation of 
Irrigation Works .. 42 03 Pensions .. is 114 21 
18. Other Revenue Expenditure 50. Stationery and Printing wa 10 62 
financed from Ordinary 87 Miscellaneous is as 6 90 
Revenue 22 na a 4 33 —_————- 
Total 1,88 31 
Total .. 44 36 —_————. 
— 63 Extraordimary Charges e4 08 
19, Capital Accounts of Irri- a 
Sontans Navigation and Total Expenditure charged to 
Dramage Works charged to revenue 12,18 08 
Revenue - ol Capital Accounts not charged to Revenue, 
01/68. Construction of Irrigation 
Debt Services. Works, etc. ‘ 2 5a 
Rs. |70 Capital outlay on improvement 
22. Interest on Debt and other of Public Health on 1 52 
Obligations 1,23 25/80. Bombay Development 
23, Appropriation for Reduction Scheme ; ; 7 66 
or avoidance of debt .. 4 21181. Civil Works not chir zed 
—_—— to Revenue (P W ) 04 
Total 1,27 46/83. Pavments of commuted 
—----———— value of Pensions 5 37 
Cuil Administration 85 Payments to Retrenched 
25, General Administration sa 1,01 64 Personnel .. ee me — 54 
27. Administration of Justice .. 62 42 ——— 
28, Jails and Convict Settlements 16 85 16°59 
29. Police ee ee oe 1,40 98 Se 
30 = Porta and Pilotage - “ 06| Debts, Deposits and Advances 
36 Scientific eg cedaueisiae a 1 06 (Total of debt heads) ja 14,36 98 
37. Education ae oe 1,61 18 —— 
38. Medical ee be 43 43 Total Disbursements. . 26,71 65 
39. Public Health . ae oe a 31 98 Closing balance .. é 
40. Agriculture... me ate 14 14 —_——_oo 
4t. Veterinary .. ee 408 Grand Total .. 27,23 78 
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Governor and President-in-Council. Finance Department.—H. V. RB. Tengar, 1.€.8. 
} 
etna Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, say rte Rein Praia vena ee 
Personal Staff. Bar-at-Law. 
Governor's Secy.—C. H. Bristow, 0.1.z., Ba. 2 Works Department.—T. A. Andrew, 1.8.E. 
(Cantab.), 1.C.8., J.P. Public Service Commission for the Provinces of 
Mily. Secretary.—Colonel T. C. Crichton, M.¢. Bombay and Sind, 


Surgeon.—Capt. F. E. Buckland, M.B., R.A.M.O, OTe haa B, Clayton, 0.1.E., M.A. (Oxon.), 
Commandant, H.E. the Governor's Body Guard.— y, 4 Rie 
Maier G. E. Portal, 2nd Lancers (Gardner's eee ee ener aa say 
orse ; .» C.LE., 0.B.E., 
. C, W. E. Arbuthnot, ¢.1.5., B.E., B.A.. (R.U.I.), 
Aids-de-Camp.—Capt. M. V. Milbank, The Cold-—1.8.n., 3.2 ad a cd a 
stream Guards, R.A.R.0., Capt. F. D. Richard- « _ 
son, The Rifle Brigade (Prince Consorts’ Own), Secretary. J. B. Fernandez, B.A., J.P. 
Capt. G. D. Chatwode, The Coldstream Guards. MISCELLANROUS APPOINTMENTS. 
Capt. P. Arkwright, 11th Hussars. Risalder Commissioner of Income Taz.—Khan Bahadur 
and Hony. Lieut. Natha Singh, 0.B,1.,1.D.58.M., J. B. Vachha, C.1LE. 
Indian A.D.C. Director of Veterinary Services.—Major E. 8. 
ion. “ype sara Ca sh ae T. Cooper, Farbrother, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.5. 
Vv. D.; pt. C. J. Nicoll, D.8.0., R.IN.; 
Major Sardar Bhimarao Nagojirao Patankar, TREO aS C, Setalvad, B.a., LL.B. 


Mr. C. W. E. U’ren; Capt. V. F. Noel-Paton ; . : 
Subhedar-Major Yeshwantrao Bhosale, 1p. Inspector General of Police—A C. J. Bailey, 
O.1.E., M. & @. (H.S.), (Offg.). 


8.M.‘ Sardar Jehangir Rustom Vakil. ' 
Director of Public Instruction.—W. Grieve, M.A., 


Council of Ministers. B.SC., I.E.8, 
1. The Hon’ble Mr. Bal Gangadhar Kher, Surgeon General.—Major General H. 0. Buckley 
Prime Minister— Education. M.D., F.R.0.8., K.H.P., I.M.8., J.P. 
2. The Hon’ble Mr. Anna Babaji Latthe,— Oriental Translator.—J. E. Sanjana, B.A. 
: gemma a igs acetal Chief Conservator of Forests.—A. C, Hiley. 
: e Hon'ble Mr. Kanaiyala anekla : a3 
Munshi—Home and Legal. . Seer Settlement Oficer—D. MacLachlan, 


4. The Hon’ble Dr. Manchersha Dhanjibhoy 7 ; ion.— 
Gilder—Medical, Public Health and Excise. ie Aas OES ee a ae Deal 
5. The Hon'ble Mr. Morarji Ranchhodji Desai— pjreq ; _ 
Revenue, Rural Development and Agriculture. pes : panties oe D 
6. The Hon’bie Mr. Laxman Madhav Patil,— Bhansali, 1.0.8. mace ; 


Local Self Government and Miscellaneous. Municipal — a 
7, The Hon'ble Mr. Mahomed Yasseen Nurie— Tadnton, es MPAONETy.. HOMO sls. IA, 
PUBIC WORE: Vice-Chanceller of the Bombay University.—vV. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Ganesh Vasudeo Maviankar, wy, Chandavarkar, BAR-AT-LAW. 
B.A., LL.B., Speaker, Bombay Legislative Registrar, Bombay University.—S. R. Donger- 


Assembly. Be 
£ ry; B.A. LL.B. 
Mr. Narayanrao Gururao Joshi, Deputy Speaker os ; 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. ; ser aad of Police, Bombay.—W. BR. G. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Mangaldas Mancharam ,. : 
Pakvasa, President of the Bombay Legislative D i tiag ket) - ublic Health.—-Lt.-Col, A. Y. Dabhol- 


Council. 
Mr. Ramachandra Ganesh Soman, Deputy get General.—Sir P, Raghvendra Rau, 


ident of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
Pree oeue ae Inspector General of Prisons.—-Lt.-Col. R. Y. 


PARLIAMENTARY SEORETARIES. Martin, M.B.C.S., 1.B.C.P., D.0.M.8., I.M.8. 
Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda. Post Master General.—J. BR. T. Booth, 0.1.8,, 
Mr. B. M. Gupte. 1.C.S., J.P. 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta. Collector of Customs.—~P, N. Chandavarkar, B.4., 
.M. P. Patil. Le 
Tue ee Collector of Salt Revenue,—Rao Bahadur Maneklal 
scesia ana rains Lallubhai, 0.B.£., J.P. 
Mr. B. 8. Hiray. Commissioner of Excise.—H. F. Knight, 0.1.2., 
SEORETARIES TO GOVERNMENT. 1.¢.8, 


Chief Secreatry, Political and Reforms Depart- Consulting Surveyor to Government.—T. B. G. 
ment.—Sir Gilbert Wiles, K.0.I.E., 0.8.1., 1.0.8, Stamper, F.8., I.M.C. 

Home and Ecclesiastical Department.—J. B. Registrar of Companies.—Byramji M. Modi, 
Irwin, D.S.0., M.C., 1.0.8, B.Com., F,8.A.4., B.A. 

Revenue Department.—E. W. Perry, 0.1.E., 1.0.8. Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infor- 


General and Educational Depqriments.—H. T. mation.—J. ¥', Gennings, 0.B.E,, BAR-AT-LAW. 
Sorley, 1.0.8. Shariff.—Mahomedbhoy Ibrahim Rowjee, J.P. 


The Bombay Presidency. 


GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY. 
Sir Abraham Shipman 


Died on the island of Anjediva in Oct. 


jfumfrey Cooke 
Sir Gervase Lucas .. $i 
Died, 21st May 1667, 


Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) 


Sir George Oxenden as ae 
Died in Surat, 14th July 1669, 


Gerald Aungier 


Died in Surat, 830th June 1677. 
Thomas Rolt 


Sir John Child, Bart. 
Bartholomew Harris es 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 
Daniel Annesley (Oficrating) 
Sir John Gayer 
Sir Nicholas Walte.. 
William Alslabie 
Stephen Strutt (Officiating) 
Charles Boone 
William Phipps... 


Robert Cowan 
Dismissed. 


John Horne 
Stephen Law 
John Geek (Officiating) 
William Wake oe 
Richard Bourchier.. es 
Cnaries Crommelin.. 
Thomas Hodges 
Died, 23rd February 1771. 


Wiliam Hornby 

Rawson Hart Boddam 
Rawson Hart Boddam 
Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) 
Major-General William Medows .. bs 


Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby,; 
K.0.B. (a), 


George Dick (Officiating) .. 
John Griffith (Officiating)... 
Jonathan Duncan .. 
Died, 11th August 1811. 
George Brown (Officiating) ee 
Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. ste 
The Hon. Mountatuart Elphinstone 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, @.0.B. 


Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, K.C.B, 


Died, 15th January 1831, 


1662 
1664 


1665 
1666 


1667 
1668 


1669 


1677 
1681 
1690 


1694 
1694 
1704 
1708 
1715 
1715 
1722 
1729 


1734 
1739 
1742 
1742 
1750 
17860 
1767 


1771 
1784 
1785 
17&8 
1788 
1790 


1792 
1795 
1795 


4 


181] 
1812 
1819 
182? 
1880 
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John Romer (Officiating) .. ee - 1831 
The Earl of Clare .. a os - 1831 
Sir Robert Grant, G.0.H. .. ae - 1885 
Died, 9th July 1838. 
James Farish (Officiating) sn - 1838 
Sir J. Rivett-Carnac, Bart. oe - 1839 


Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (b) os 


George William Anderson (Officiating) . 1841 
Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.0.H. .. ~ 1842 
Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) - 1846 
George Russell Clerk ee oe « 1847 
Viscount Falkland as ia - 1848 
Lord Elphinstone, G.C.H., ?.0. .«. » 1853 


Sir George Russel! Clerk, K.0.B, (2nd time) 1860 

Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, E.¢.B. 1862 

The Righc Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. ; 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.0.B. .. 

Sir Richard Tempie, Bart., K.0.8.1. os 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, 0.8.1. (Aeting).. 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 
Bart., K.0.M.G. 

James Braithwaite Relle, 0.8.1. tActing).. 


Baron Reay 

Baron Harris se we es a 
Herbert Mills Birdwood, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 
Baron Sandhurst .. 
Baron Northcote, 0.B. ‘ sig eid 
Sir James Menteath, K.C.8.1. (Acting) .. 
Baron Lamington. G.0.M.G., G.C.LE, a 
3. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, 6.8.1. ( Acting), 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke G.0.M.G., 

Q.0.J.E. (¢). 

Baron Willingdon, G.0.1.B. » 1913 
Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, 4.@.1.E., D.8.0.(¢)1918 


1872 
1877 
1880 
1880 


1885 


1885 
1890 
1895 


1895 
1900 
1903 
1903 
1907 
1907 


Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.C., G.0.1.E., 1923 
O.M.G., D.8.0. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P.0.,4.0.1.E., 1928 
G.B.E., K.0.B., 0.M.@, 

Sir Ernest Hotson, X.C.S.1., 0.B.E., 1.C.8. Acted 


for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 

The Rt. Hon. Michael Herbert Rudolf 
Knatchbull, Lord Brabourne, G.C.1.E., 4.0. 1935 

Sir Robert Bell, K.0.8.1., C..E., I¢.3., acted 
for four months for Lord Brabourne. 

Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, @.C1.E., D.L. 19387 


(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief ip 
India on the 28th Oct. 1703. 

(b) Was appomted Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of bis appolntment, he was assassi- 
nated in Cabul on the 28rd Dec, 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 


(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lioyd. 
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The Bombay Legislative Assembly 


THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER 
The Hon Mr Ganesh Vasudeo Mavalankar,BA LLB 


DFPUTY SPEAKER 
Mr Narayanrao Gururao Joshi, MLA 


Elected Members. 


Name of Constituency 


Sholapur District, Muhammadan Rural 
Sholapur North East General Rural 


Bombay City North 1nd Bombay Subuiban 
District Muhammadan Urban 


Bombay City (Bvculla and Parel) General Urban 


Sholapur City, General Urban 
Sholapur South West General Rural 
Bombay City South Muhammadan Urban 


Panch Maha'ts Sub Division, 
Rural 


Kolaba District, Muhammadan Rural 
West Khandesh East, General Rural 
Thana South General Rural 

Poona West, Genera) Rural 


Bombay City cum Bombay Suburbun District 
European 


Poona cum Ahmednagar Indian Christian Rural 
Surat District, General Rural 
Gujarat Sardars and Inamdirs Landholders 


Ahmednagar South, Generil Rural 


Ratnagiri North, General Rural 

East Khandesh East, General Rural 
Ahmedabad District, Muhammadan Rural 
Bombay City, Indian Christian Urban 

Satara North, Genera] Rural 

Presidency, Anglo Indian 

Kaira District, General Rural 

Thana North, General Rural 

Surat and Rander Cities, Muhammadan Urban 
Broach Sub Division, General Rural 


Bijapur North, General Rural 
Ahmedabad Textile Unions, Labour 
i 


Muhammadan 


Name of Member 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan 
Mr Jivappa Subhana Aidale 
Mr Ali Bahadur Bahadur Khan 


Dr Bhimrao Ramj1 Ambedkar MA, D se 
Bar at Taw 


Dr Krisnaji1 Bhimrao Antrolikar 

Mr Dattatray Trimbik Aradhye BA LLB 
Mr Husein Abool aker Begmahomed 

Khan Saheb Abdulla Haji Isa Bhagat 


Mr Mohsin Mohamed Bhai! 

Mr Shaligram Ramchandra Bhartiya 
Mr Ramkrishna Gangaram Bhatankar 
Mr Rajalam Ram): Bhole 

Mr Courtney Parker Bramble 


Mr Bhaskarrao Bhaurao Chakranarayan 


Mr Purushottam Lalji Chaowhan 
Sir (Girjaprasad) Chinubhai Madhavlal, Bart 


Rao Bhadadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale BA 
LLB 


Mr Anant Vinavak Chitre 

Mr Dhanaji Nana Choudhari 

Mr Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar 

Dr Joseph Altino Collaco LM & 8 
Sir Dhanjishah Boman) Cooper, Kt 
Mr Fred J Currion 

Mr Yulsinh): Bharatsinh):1 Dabhi 
Mr Vishnu Waman Dandekar 

Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlavi, Kt 
Mr Dinkarrao Narbheram Desai 


Mr Gurashiddappa Kadappa Desai 
Mr Khandubhai Kasanji Desai 


The Bombay Legtslative Assembly. 


Name of Constituency. 


Surat District, General Rural .. ss 7 
Surat District, General Rural 
Bijapur South, General Rural 
Ahmednagar North, General Rural 


Bombay City (Girgaum), Women’s Gencral 
Urban. 


Nasik West, General Rural 
Dharwar North, General Rural .. 


Kaira District, Muhammadan Rural 


Thana cum Bombay Suburban District, Indian 
Christian Rural 


Abmednagar South, General Rural 
Presidency, European 

Poona East, General Rural 

Nasik West, General Rural 

Panch Mahals West, General Rura} 
Ratnagiri South, General Rural .. 
West Khandesh West, General Rural 


Ratnagiri North, General Rural .. 
Belgaum District, Muhammedan Rural ,. 


Surat and Rander Cities, Genera] Urban 


Indian Merchants’ 
Industry. 


Bombay City (Byculla and  Parel), 
Urban. 


West Khandesh East, General Rural 
Ahmednagar North, General Rural 
Belgaum South, General Rural .. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay 
Presidency Trades Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Presidency 
Trades Association, Commerce and Industry. 


Kanara District, General Rural .. o 
Poona City, General Urban ‘i 
Nasik District, Muhammadan Rural... 
Kanara District, General Rural .. 

Dharwar District, Muhammadan Rural 

East Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural 
Nasik East, General Rural ie ‘ 
Bijapur District, Muhammadan Rural . 

East Khandesh Hast, General Rural 
Sholapur North-East, General Rural 


Bombay City and Suburban Textile Unions, 
Labour (Trade Union). 


Chamber, Commerce and 


General 


. Mr. 
. Dr. Champaklal Jekisandas Ghia. 
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Name of Member, 


The Hon. Mr. Morarji Ranchhodji Desai. 


. Mr. Randhir Praganvadan Desai. 
.. Mr. Shankreppagouda Basalingappagouda Desai 
. Mr. Keshav Balwant Deshmukh. 


Mrs. Annapurna Gopal Deshmukh. 


Mr. Govind Hari Deshpande. 


. Mr. Andaneppa Dnyanappa Dodmeti. 


Shan Saheb Faiz penematktan Mahobatkhan, 
B A., Bat-at-Law 


Mfr. Dominic J es Ferreira. 


. Kundanma] Sobhaghand Firodia, B A., LL B. 
. Francis Holroy French. 

. Vinayak Atmaram Gadkari. 

. Bhaurao Krishnarao Gaikwad. 


. Maneklal Maganlal Gandhi. 
. Shankar Krishnaji Gavankar. 
. Damji Posala Gavit. 


. Gangadhar Raghoram Ghatge. 
Abdulmajeed Abdulkhadar Gheewale. 


Mr. M. C. Ghia. 
The Hon. Dr. Manchersha Dhanjibhoy Gilder. 


Mr. Gulabsing Bhila Girasey. 

Mr. Ramchandra Bhagawant Girme. 
Mr. Keshav Govind Gokhale, B.A. 
Mr. Cyril Fredrick Golding. 


Mr, J. B. Greaves. 


Mr. Mahableshwar Ganpati Bhatt Gopi. 

Afr. Bhalchandra Maheshwar Gupte, M.4.,LE.8. 
Khen Saheb Abdul Rahim Baboo Hakeem, 
Mr. Ningappa Fakeerappa Hallikeri. 

Mr, Abdul Karim Aminsab Hanag!. 

Mr. Shaikh Mohamad Hasan, Bar-at-Law. 
Mr. Bhaurao Sakharam Hire, 3.A., LL.B. 
Mr. Allisa Nabisa Ilkal, B.a., LL.B. 

Mr. Dawlatrao Gulaji Jadhav, B.A. 

Mr. Tulabidas Subhanrao Jadhav. 

Mr. Dadasaheb Khaserao Jagtap. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Belgaum South, General Rural : 
Rijapur District, Muhammadan Rural . 
Railway Unions, Labour .. a 
Bombay City (Byculla and Parcel) Geiieral Urban 
Belgaum North, General Rural .. a 


Dharwar North, General Rural .. ae ee 
Satara District, Muhammadan Rural 

Bijapur North, General Rural .. es 
Satara South, Genera] Rural oi ate 


Dharwar North, General Rural .. 
Ahmedabad City, Women’s General Urban 


Ratnagiri North, General Rural .. 
Satara South, General Rural 
Dharwar South, General Rural 
Poona Fast, General Rural 

Sholapur North-East, General Rural 
West Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural.. 


Ratnagiri District, Muhammadan Rural i 
Thana South, General Rural ae ws 
Kanara District, General Rural . 


Biot de City, (Textile nee Labour (Yon. 
Union). 


Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 


East India Cotton Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 


Bombay Cit; North and Bombay Suburban 
District. 


Kolaba District, Genera] Rural .. ex “s 
Ahmedabad North, Genera] Rural 
Nasik East, General Rural a os Ae 
Belgaum North, General] Rural .. be ae 
East Khandesh West, General Rural 
Bombay City South, Muhammadan Urban 
Kolaha District, General Rural .. 

West Khandesh East, Genera] Rural .. 
East Khandesh East, General Rural 


Bombay City (Fort, oe Bhnieshwar and 
Girgaum), General Urban. 


Ahmedabad City, General Urban - 


26 


Ahmedabad North, General Rural 
Railway Unions, Labour .. es oe 


The Bombay Legislative Assembly. 


Name of Member. 


Mr. Parappa Chanbasappa Jakati. 

“Vir. Khaleelulila Abasaheb Janvekar, B.A., LL.B. 
Mr. Shavaksha Hormusji Jhabvala. 

Mr. Jinabhai Parvatishankar Joshi. 


. Mr, Narayanrao Gururao Joshi. 


Mr. Vishwanathrao Narayanrao Jog, B.A., LL.B. 


- Khan Saheb Haji Ahmad Kasam Kachhi. 
- Mr, Revappa Somappa Kale. 
-. Rao Saheb Annappa Narayan Kalyani, 
.. Sir Siddappa Totapps Kambli, Kt., B.A., LL.B. 
. Mrs. Vijyagauri Balvantrai Kanuga. 
- Mr, Shivram Laxman Karandikar, M.A., LL B. 
- Mr. Ramachandra Krishna Karavada. 
. MW, Shripad Shyamaji Karigudri, 
. Mr. Appaji Yeshwantrao alias Bapusaheb Kate. 
- Mr. Bhagwan Sambhuppa Kathale. 


Khwaja Pashiiuddin Khwaja Moinuddin Kazi, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate, 


Mr. Aziz Gafur Kazi. 


: Mr. Kanji Govind Kerson. 


Mr. Sheshgiri Narayanrao, Keshwain. 
Mr. Ramchandra Annaji Khedgikar. 


The Hon, Mr. Bal Gangadhar Kher, B.A., LL.B. 
Mr. Bhawanji A. Khimji. 
Vir. Mahomed Musa Killedar. 


Mr. Dattatraya Kashinath Kunte, B.A., LL.B. 


. Mr. Bhogilal Dhirajlal Lala. 


Mr. Lalchand Hirachand. 
The Hon. Mr. Anna Babafi Latthe, m.A., ULB, 


.. Mr. Maganlal Nagindas, 

.. Mr. Mahomedall Allabux. 

.. Mr. Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik. 
. Mr. Namdeorao Budhajirao Marathe. 
. Mr. Rajmal Lakhichand Marwadi. 


Mr. Nagindas Tribhuvandas Master, B.A., LL.B. 


The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Vasudey Mavalanker, 
B.4., LL.B. 
Mr. Hariprasad Pitamber Mehta. 


Mr. Jamnanas, Madhavji Mehta Bar-at-Law. 


The Bombay Legislative Assembly 


Name of Constituency 


Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock workers, 
Latour (Trade Union ] 


Eact Khandesh District Muhammadan Rural 
Surat District, General Rural 

Sholapur South West General Rural 
Panchmahals West, General Rural 
University 


Bombav City (Bhuleshwar), Womens Genera] 
Urban 


Nasik West General Rural 
Dharwar North, General Rural 
Ahmedabai Textile Unions, Labour 


Bombay City (Fort Mandvi, Bhuleshwar and 
Girgaum), General Urban 


Ahmednagar North Genera] Rural 
Dharwar South, General Rural 
Nasik West, General Rural 
Ahmedabad City, Muhammadan Urban 
Ratnagiri South, General Rural 
East Khandesh West, General Rural 
Kaira District, General Rural 

Do do 
Broach Sub Division Muhammadan Rural 
Ahmednagar District, Muhammadan Rural] 
West Khandesh West, General Rural 
Broach Sub Division Muhammadan Rural 
Satara South General Rural 
East Khandesh West, General Rural 
Belgaum South, General Rural 
Kolaba District, General Rural 


Ahmednagar North General Rural 
Belgaum North, General Rural 
East Khandesh West General Rural 


Bombay City (Fort Mandvi, Bhuleshwar and 
Girgaum), General Urban 


Biyapur South, General Rural 
Dharwar District, Womens General Rural 
Thana South, General Rural 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay 
Presidency Trades’ Association, Commerce 
and Industry 


Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
Anglo Indian 
Broach Sub Division General Rural 


Thana District, Muhammadan Rura] 


Ratnagiri North General Rural! 
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Names of Candidates elected 


Mr Akhtar Hasan Mirza 


Mr Mohamad Suleman Cassum Mitha 

'Mr Morarbhai Kasanji 

Mr Javavant Ghanshyam More, BA, LLB 
Mr Wamanrao Sitaram Mukadam 


The Hon Mr Kanaivilal Maneklal Munshi, 
BA ILB Afdvorate 


Mrs Lilavati Kanvivalal Munshi 


Mr Vasant Naravan Naik 

Mr Girimallappa Rachappa Nalwadi 
Mr Gulvar: Tal Nanda 

Mr K F Nariman, BA, LLB 


Rao Bahadur Namdeo Eknath Navie BA, LLB 
Mr Timmappa Rudrappa Nesv: 

Mr Prithwiraj Amolakchand Nimanee 

The Hon Mr Mahmad Yasin Nurie 

Mr Shamrao Vishnu Parulekar 

Mr Hari Vinayak Pataskar, B A, LLB 

Mr Babubha: Jasbhai Patel 

Mr Bhaulalbhai Bhikhabhai Patel 

Mr Ismail Musa P:itel 

Mr Mahomedbawa Madhubawa Patel 

Mr Mangesh Babhuta Patel 

Wr Musa): Eusuf)i Patel 

Mr Atmaram Nana Patil 

Mr Gambhurao Avachitrao Patil 

Mr Kallangouda Shiddangouda Patil, BA, LL B. 
Mr Laxman Govind Patil 

The Hon Mr Laxman Madhav Patil BA LE B 
Mr Malgouda Pungouda Patil 

Mr Narhar Rajaram Patil 


Mr Sadashiv Kano)i Patil 


Mr Shankargouda Timmangouda Patil 
Mrs Nagamma iom \ ecerangouda Patil 
Mr Ganesh Arishna Phadke 

Mr G O Pike 


Mr Stanley Henry Prater 


Mr Chhotalal Balkrishna Puran! 


Khan Bahadur Sardar Haji Amirsaheb Mohiddin 
Saheb Rais 


Rao Saheb Babajeerao Narayanrao Rane 
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Name of Constituency 


Ratnagir: South, General Rural 
Thana Noith General Rural 
Ahmednagar South, General Rural 


Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
European 


Ahmedabad Millowners Association, Commerce 
and Industry 


The Bombay Legtslatiwe Assembly 


Names of Candidates elected 


Mr Bachajee Ramchandra Rane 
Mr Dattatraya Waman Raut 
Mr Prabhakar Janardan Roham 
Mr W W Russell 


Mr Sakarlal Balabha1 


Bombay Millowners Association, Commerce and Mr Sorabji Dorab)i Saklatvala 


Industry 
Satara North, General Rural 
Dharwar District Muhammadan Rural 
Satara North, General Rural 
Poona District, Muhammadan Rural 


Kanara District, Muhammadan Rural 
Satara North General Rural 

Satara South, General Rural 

Panch Mahais East, General Rural 
Surat District, Muhammadan Rural 


Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District General Urban 


sijapur North General Rural 
Kolaba District General Rural 
Ahmedabad City General Urban 
Nasik East, General Rural 
Poona West, General Rural 


Poona City, Women s Genera) Urban 
Poona West, General Rural 


Bombay City (Girgaum) Womens Muham 
madan Urban 


Kaira District, General Rural 

Belgaum North, General Rural 

Thana North, General Rural 

Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, Land holders 
Ahmedabad South, General Rural 


Kast Khandesh East, General Rural 
Ratnagiri South, General Rural 


Poona East, General Rural 


Mr Shanker Hari Sathe 
Sardar Mababoobali Khan Akbarkhan Savanur 
Mr Khbanderao Sakharam Savant 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh Jan Mahomed Haji 
Shaikh Kalla 


Ismail Hassan Bapu Shiddiki 

Bajirao alvas Babasaheb Jagdeorao Shinde 
Pandurang Keshav Shiralkar 

Laxmidas Mangaldas Shrikant B A 
Ahmed Cbrahim Singapor 


EEE SE & 


Mr Savlaram Gundaj!1 Songavkar 


Mr 
Mr 


Murigeppa Shiddappa Sugandhi 
Kamalay: Ragho Talkar 

Mr Balvantra1 Parmadrai Thakore 

Mr Raosaheb Bhausaheb Thorat 

Rao Bahadur Vithalrao Laxmanrao Thube 
Mrs Jaxmiba) Ganesh Thuse 

Mr Hari Vithal Tulpule, BA, LLB 

Mrs Faiz B Tyab)i 


M. Bhaijibhai Ukabhai Vaghela 

Mr Balwant Hanmant Varale 

Mr Govind Dharma; Vartak 

Sardar Narayanrao Ganpatrao Vinchurkar, BA 
Mr Ishverlal Kalidas Vyas, BA 


Mr R B Wadekar 
Mr Purshottam Vasudeo Wagh 


Mr Balaji Bhawansa Walwekar 


Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban Mr Dattatraya Nathoba W andrekar 


District, General Urban 


Bombay Legislative Council, 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT 
The Hon Mr M MV Pakvasa, 
DFPUTY PRESIDENT 
Mr Ramchandra Ganesh Soman 


Elected Members 


Constituency 


Kolaba cum Ratnagiri General Rural 


Bast Khandesh cum West Khandesh General 
Rural 


Bombay Citv cum Bombay Suburban D,srtrict 
Muhammadan Rural 


Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban Distiict 
General Urban 


Thana cum Nasik cum Ahmednagar, General 
Rural, 


Ahmedabad cum Kaira, Gencral Rural 

Dharwar cum Kanara General Rural 

Sholapur cum Belgaum cum Biyapur General 
Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District 
Genera] Urban 

Dharwar cum Kanara General Ruril 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District 
Muhammadan Rural 

Central Division, Muhammadan Rural 


Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District 
General U rban 


Poona cum Satara General Rural 
Northern Division Muhammadan Rural 


Last Khandesh cum West Khandesh 
Rural 


Ahmedabad cum haua General Rural 


Bombay Citv cum Bombay Suburban District 
Genera: Rural 


Broach and Panch Mahals cum Surat, Genera 
Rural 


Sholapur cum Belgaum cum Buyapur Gener: 
Rural 

Thana cum Nasik cum Ahmednagar 
Rura!} 


Broach and Panch Mahals cum Surat, Genera 
Rural 


Poona cum Satara, General Raral 
Presidency, European 

Southern Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Kolaba cum Ratnagiri General Rural 


Gener. 


Genera 


(4 members to be nominated) 


Name 


T Atmaram Mahadeo Atawane 
I Madhavrao Gopalrao Bhosle 


ir Currmbhoy Ebrahim Bart 
'rofessor Sohrab R Davar Bar at Law 
fir Narayan Damodhar Deodhekar, BA, LLB 


Mr Dadubhai Purshotamdas Desai 
Mr Narsingrao Shriniwasrao Desai 
sardar Rao Bahadur Chandrappa Baswantrao 


Desai 
Mir Ratilal Mulj: Gandhi 


Mr Subray Ramchandra Haldipur 


Dr AK A Hamied BSc, MA, PHD (Berlin) 
AI FICS (London) 


Khan Sahib A A khan 
Mr Behram Naorosjl Karanjla 


Dr Ganesh Sakhiram Mahayani MA PhD 
khan Saheb Mahomed Tbrahim Makan 
Mr Premraj Shaligram Marwad1 


Mr Chinubhati Lallubha1 Mehta 
Mrs Hansa Jivray Mehta 


The Hon Mr Mangaldas Mancharam Prkvasa 
Bheem)1 Balaji Potdar 


Ramchandra Ganesh Pradhan, BA, LLB 
Shantil1l Harjiwan Shah 


Ramchandra Ganesh Soman 
Trederich Stones 0 BE 
Mahomed Amim Wazeer Mohomad Tambe 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr Mahadeo Bajajee Virkar, BA, LLB 


(Nomunated ) 


Guido 


Mr T M 
Wr s C Joshi 


Major Sardar B N Patanhor. 
Dr P G Solanki 
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Sind. 


Sind is one of the two provinces created in 
1986, the other being Orissa nlike the 
latter, which has been carved out on a hnguistic 
basis from three older provinces, Sind was a 
compact unit and was considered a province 
within a province even before its separation 
From the point of view of geography, ethnology 
and language, Sind has greater affinity to the 

unjab than to Bombay. Nevertheless it has 

en attached to the Bombay Presidency 
administratively ever since its conquest by 
Sir Charles Napier in 1843. 


The demand for 1ts separation into a distinct 
political entity 13 of comparatively recent 
origin It was only about a dozen years ago 
that Muslim leaders started the demand that 
Sind, where the Muslims are in an overwhelming 
majority, should have separate admunistrative 
machinery under the next reformed constitution, 
so that 1t might be a counterblast to provinces 
where the Hindus are in & majority. What was 
started as a bargaining point in inter communal 
negotiations has now become an accomplished 
fact. 


The Muslim delegation at the first Round 
Table Conference put forward the demand im 
London in the winter of 1930 The question 
was referred to a committee which accepted 
the principle of separation, suggested an expert 
inquiry to ascertain the financial aspect of 
the separation, and threw the burden of provin 
the feasibility of separation on those who aske 
for it An expert inquiry was held and it 
drew a gloomy picture of the financial 
future of Sind Its findings can best be sum 
marised by its remark, “There 1s thus 
obviously no question of Sind standing surety 
for the Barrage—the problem 1s whether the 
Barrage can stand surety for Sind” 


Demand for Separation. 


A conference of representatives of the people 
of Sind met in 1932 to devise measures to meet 
the financial objections to the separation Wide 
divergence of opinion prevailed at this confer- 
ence, whose chairman eventually submitted a 
report according to which the annual deficit 
of the new province for the first six years of its 
life would be Rs 80 lakhs, the revenue from the 
Ba being eaten up by interest charges 
Roughly from 1945 onwards, there would 
be a surplus from the Barrage to help ~ 
province. Based on this assumption a 
authorities set about perfecting the admuni- 
strative machinery in preparation for the 


Of a permanent character are those provisions 
of the Order 1n Council which sever Sind from 
Bombay and settle the liabilities of the parent 
and the infant in respect of development loans 
Incurred during the Joint family period Lands 
forests, buildings, property, etc , will pass to the 
province where they are situated Arrears of 
taxes will belong to the province where the taxed 
Froperty 1s situate or the taxed transactions 
took place the outstanding Bombay 
Irrigation Debt incurred before April 1, 1921 

2,74,96,384, mcluding Rs 73,687 of the 
debt on account of the Lloyd Barrage and Canals 
system, will be borne by Sind, and the rest by 
Bombay Of the debt incurred on account of 
the Lloyd Barrage and Canxis system, all 
except the portion relating to the Nasirabad 
section (which 18 chargeable neither to Bombay 
nor to Sind) will be borne by Sind The out- 
standing Bombay debt on account of the Bombay 
Development Scheme will be the debt of Bombay 
alone Other loan works will be chargeable 
to the province where the works are located 


The temporary provisions of the Order in- 
Council relate to the period between April 1, 
1936, and the inauguration of provincial auto 
nomy During this period the Governor will 
carry on the admunistration, assisted by two 
Advisers and a Council which will be purely 
advisory in character and will comprise members 
nominated by the Governor Such provisions 
of the Government of India Act of 1919 as relate 
to the composition and functions of the provin 
cial legislative councils, the separation of provin 
cial subjects into transferred and reserved 
subjects, the Ministers and Executive Councillors 
will not apply to Sind during the transitional 


period 


It 1s also understood that the Central Govern- 
ment will have to come to the rescue of Sind by 
providing the funds to meet the deficit in the 
first few years In order to make arrangements 
for such a subvention to Sind and Orissa and 
for other weak provinces and generally to adjust 
the financial relations between the Central 
and the provinces under the provincial autonomy 
scheme, Sir Otto Niemeyer, a financial expert, 
was asked to conduct an inquiry He has 
completed his investigations and submitted his 
report, according to which Sind will get a cash 
subvention of Rs 105 lakhs for a period of ten 
years, after which the aid will be progressively 
decreased While on the subject of help from 
she centre, it may be mentioned that, accordin 
to the Niemeyer recommendations, Sind wi 
get after the first five years of provincial autono- 
my 2 per cent of the distributable portion of 


inauguration of the new regime. ; she income-tax revenue. 


With the stage set for the advent of the new; P * 
province, an Order in-Council was issued in opulation. 
anuary, 1986, announcing thatthe new province Sind has an area of 46,378 square miles and 


would start on its career on April, 1, 1936, and @ population of 3,887,000 Of this, the Hindus 
creating transitional machinery for the conduct (including scheduled castes) number 1,015,000 
of government till provincial autonomy 18 and the Muslims 2,831,000 The rest of the 
inaugurated in accordance h the provisions population is made up of 1,930 Anglo-Indians, 
ef the Government of India Act, 1935. 6,576 Europeans and 6,627 Indian Christians. 


Sind. 


The language of the province, Sindhi, though 
it bears Many marks of Arabic and Persian 
influence and 18 written in a form of Perso 
Arabic script, 18 nearer the original Sanskrit 
than any other Indian language Few, however, 
are capable of writing 1t, for only 70 out of every 
1,000 people in Sind are literate The average 
for Males is 106 per 1,000, that for females being 
a8lowas21 per1,000 The Hindus are far more 
advanced than the Muslims and enjoy a virtual 
monopoly of the trade of the province As 
against 263 Hindu literate males per 1,000, only 
44 Muslims per 1,000 are literate , 51 per 1,000 
literate Hindu females compare against five 
literate Muslim females The number of those 
hterate in English are 119 per 10,000—186 per 
10,000 males and 34 per 10,000 females 


Out ofevery 100 workersin Sind 59 are engag 
edin agriculture and animal husbandry Ten 
per cent are engaged in Manufacturing indus 
tries, most of which are, however, of the cottage 
type, there being very few factories 1n Sind 


The cultivable area of the province 1s mostly 
commanded by the recently constructed Sukkur 
Barrage aod Sind canals, which, with other 
canals and the Indus river itself, supply water 
to 7,500,000 acres The Barrage works have 
cost nearly 24 crores of rupees The Sindhi 
agriculturist 18 gradually becoming alive to the 
perennial] regulated supply of irmgation and his 
outlook 1s becoming brighter The rapidity 
with which lands supplied by the Barrage 
system are being taken up augurs well for the 
success of the scheme and the prosperity of the 
province a8 @ whole Already there has been 
a growth in the production of long staple cotton 
all : which is easily absorbed by Inditn textile 
mills 


Lloyd Barrage. 


The Barrage owes 1ts existence largely to the 
zeal of Sir George (Now Lord) Lloyd, the then 
Governor of Bombav, whose name it bears 
Started in July 1923, it was completed in 
January 1932 It was the completion of the 
dream of Many anengineer and an almost 
incredible boon to the cultivator, who formerly 
carried on his agricultural operations in a 
haphazard Manner being unable to depend on 
the proverbial vagaries of the Indus What it 
means to the Sindhi the Sindhi alone knows, 
for the Barrage has converted—or hopes to 
convert—a waterless desert into a smiling 
garden flowing with milk and honey 


‘Lhe magnificence of the achievement that 1s 
the Lloyd Barrage can be 1magined when it 18 
realised that it is a huge water regulator con- 
sisting of 66 spans, each sixty feet wide, the 
openings being regulated by steel gates, each 
weighing fifty tons The Barrage 1s about a 
mile long, about five times the length of London 
Bridge Thousands of miles of new channels 
were excavated varving in width from 346 feet 
in the case of main canals to only two or three 
feet in the case of water courses The total 
length of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of 
water courses over 31,000 miles The total 
lengths is thus some $7,000 miles, which means 
about 1} times the circumference of the earth. 
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The total quantity of earthwork involved, 
excluding that for the watercourses was 569 
crores cubic feet of earthwork which means a 
solid column measuring 100 feet by 100 feet 
extending to a height of over 550 miles 


The function of the Barrage 1s to lead up the 
river and store the water at Sukkur and from that 
to distribute 1t all the year round according to 
requirements of cultivators. The distribution 1s 
Made through seven great canals, regulated 
through regulators on both banks of the river— 
four on the left bank, three on the nght. Those 
on the left bank are Rohri, the Eastern Nar 
the Khairpur Feeder East and the Khairpur 
Feeder West Those on the right bank are the 
Perennial, the Central Rice and the South 
Eastern Perennial or Dadu 


The total number of openings in all the canal 
Head Regulators 1s 55, each being of 25 feet span 
and each opening being equipped with three 
electrically operated gates The tota: discharge 
of water into all the canals is approximately 
45,750 cusecs oF 457,500 gallons persecond The 
total length of the main and branch canals 15 
about 4,700 miles Toaccomplishthisstaggering 
feat, excavation of earthwork to the extent of 
8,000,000,000 cubic feet was involved, as much 
as would filla drain 15 feet wide and four feet 
deep, dug round the equator It was estimated 
that the ultymate area of annual cultivation on 
the scheme would be over 5,000 000 acres and 
this would be under various crops approximately 
as follows: 


Wheat 2,440,000 acres , cotton 790,000 acres, 
rice 620,000 acres , jawart, bayre etc , 699,000 
acres , pulses 53,000 acres, and oilseeds 410,000 
acres 


This denoted 1n produce would mean the 
following approximate quantities : 


Wheat 1,133,000 tons , cotton 592,500 bales, 
rice 447,000 tons, jauart, bari, etc , 298,000 
ae ; Pulses 15,000 tons, and oilseeds 117,000 

ns 


Inter-communal Co-operation. 


Politically, the province 1s backward Only 
the Hindo minority 1s politically minded, the 
Mushms owning allegiance to personalities rather 
than to principles The Hindus are openly 
afraid of Muslim dominance and of being ousted 
from publiclfe They have already commun 
cated this fear to the new Governor, Sir Lancelot 
Graham, who hasassured them of his sympathy 
and determination to safeguard their legitimate 
interests On the other hand, there 1s growing 
evidence of a deire on the part of the Muslim 
community to reassure the minoritv in regard 
tothe continued enjovment ofits mghts Leaders 
of both communities are working for the 
creation of an understanding between the two 
which will bring about an era of inter-communal 
co-operation and goodwill so necessary for the 
successful working of the reformed constitution 
under unfavourable financial conditions 


Karachi. 
No account of Sind will be complete without 


a reference to its capital, Karachi It 18 a 
comparatively new town, for according to known 
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facts 1t was as recently as 1729 that a few traders 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the ‘“‘ Kalachi” the land of the sand-dunes 
it was several years later that its potentialities 
as a hirbour were realised by the British—Sir 
Charles Napier, the Conqueror of Sind, 18 sald 
to have forecast that Karachi would some day 
become the ‘“ Glory of the East” Recent 
developments in Karachi hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fulfilled for with the 
growth of aviation, Karachi which 18 on the 
main line of imperial aerial communication 
between London and Australia right across 
India, 1s bound to become a vital airport if 
it 18 not already one In addition to being the 
capital of Sind, Karachi 1s the outlet for the 
productsofthe Punjab Ifthe Barrage becomcs 
all that 1s expected of it Karachi may have to 
handle in 1960 nearly 1,133 000 tons of wheat 
500,000 bales of cotton 447000 tons of rice 

298 000 tons of jowar, bayrs, etc 15 000 tons of 
pulses and 117,000 tons of oilseeds That this 
is not altogether Utopian 1s evident from the 
fact that within four years of the commencement 
of Barrage operations, thatis by the end of 1935 

the following areas were under cultivation in 
Sind 850000 acres under wheat 500 000 acres 
under cotton and 50 000 acres under rice 


GOVERNOR 
H E Sir Lancelot Graham, KOSI, K OIF, 
108s 


J M Corin, Esquire, 108, Secretaryto HL 
the Governor 


Captain R A Shebbeare, Military Secretary to 
H E the Governor 


Captain W A Salmon, ADC 


Sind. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


The Hon Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, Premver 
The Hon Mr Nihchaldas Vazirani, Minister 
The Hon Pir Elahi Bux Minister 


SECRETARIAT STAFF 


H K Kirpalani, Esquire, CIE, 1CS, Cheef 
Secretary to Government 


C B B Clee, Esquire 108, Secretary to 
Government, Finance Department 


G F 8 Collins Esquire CIE,OREL ICS8, 
Secretary, Revenue Department and Revente 
Commussvoner 


A Gordon Esquire I1SE, Secretary, Public 
Works Department and Chref Engineer 


A TL Sharpe, Esquire, Deputy Secretary, 
Public Works Department 
E Rodrigues, Esquire MA Assistant Secre 


tary, Home, General and Political Departments 


N V Raghavan, Esquire, B A ,LL B , Assistant 
Secretary, Finance Department 


Hardasmal Banisingh Hingoran, Lsquire 
BA,LLB, Assistant Secretary, Legal Department 


RS J V Muzumdar, BA, Assistant Secretary, 
Public Works Department 


SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 


SPEAKER, 
The Hon. Mr Sved Miran Mahomed Shah 


DEPUTY SPEAKER, 
Khan Saher Gabole. 


Members, 


Names 


Dr Popatlal A Bhopatkar 

Mr Rustomy: Khurshed): Sidhva 
Mukhi Gobindram Pritamdas 

Mr Nihchaldas Chatumal Vazirani 
Mr Jamshed Nusserwanjee Mehta 
Rai Saheb Gokaldas Mewaldas 

Mr Hemandas Rupchand Wadhwani 


Constituency by which elected 


General Urban, Karachi City (North) 
General Urban, Karachi City (South) 
General Urban, Hyderabad City 

General] Rural, Karachi District 

General Rural, Dadu District 

General Rural, Larkana District 

General Rural, Upper Sind Frontier District 


Sind Legsslattve Assembly 


Name 


Mr Doulatram Moohandas 

Mr Valecha 

Mr Hassgaram Sunderdas Pamnin 

Mr Newandram Visbindas 

Mr Hotchand Hiranand 

Mr Ghansham Jethanand Shivdasani 

Mr Ghanumal Tarachand 

Diwan Bahadur Hiranand Khemsing 

Mr Partabrai Khaisukhdas 

Mr Sitaldas Perumal 

Mr Akh): Ratansing Sodho 

Kban Sahib, Allah Bakhsh Khudadad Khan 
Gabol 


Mr Muhammad Hashim Faiz 
Gazdar 


Mr Munammad Usman Muhammad Khan 
Sumro 


Mr Muhammad Yusif Khan Bahadur Khair 
Muhammad Khan Chandio 


Pir Ghulam Hyder Shah Sahibdino Shah Bubri 
Mr Ghulam Muhammad Abdullah Khan Isran 
Pir Wahibux Nawazali 

gar hone Ghulam Murtaza Shah Muhammad 


Muhammad 


Mr Abdul Majid Lilaram . 


Khan Bahadur Haj: Amirali Tharu Khan 
Lahor! 


Mir Muhammad Khan Nawab Ghaibi Khan 
Chandio 


Mr Mohamed Am: Khoso 
Pac nanih Sohrab Khan Sahibdino Khan 
r 


— a Jaffer Khan Gul Muhammad Khan 
urd) 


Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Muhammac 
Umar, OBE 


Conatituency by which elected 


reneral Rural, Sukkur (West) 

xenera] Rural, Sukkur (Central) 
General Rural Sukkur (Hast) 
Genera] Rural, Nawabshah (North) 

General Rural, Nawabshah (South) 
General Rural, Hyderabad Suburbs and Taluka 
teneral Rural, Hyderabad (North) 

xenera] Rural, Hyderabad (South) 

yeneral Rural, Thar Parkar (West) 

xeneral Rural, Thar Parkar (North) 
xeneral Rural Thar Parkar (South) 
Muhammadan Urban, Karachi City (North) 


Muhammadan Urban, Karachi City (South) 


Muhammadan Rural, Karach: (North) 


Muhammadan Rural, Karachi (South) 


Muhammadan Rural, Karachi (East) 
Muhammadan Rural, Dadu (North) 
Muhammadan Rural, Dadu (Central) 
Muhammadan Rural, Dadu (South) 


Muhammadan Rural, Larhana (North) 
Muhammadan Rural Larkana (East) 


Muhammadan Rural, Larkana (South) 


Muhammadan Rural, Larkana (West) 
Muhammadan 
(East) 


Muhammadan 
(Central) 


Muhammadan 
(West) 


Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (North West) 


Rural, Upper Sind Frontier 
Rural, Upper Sind Frontier 


Rural, Upper Sind Frontier 


Sind Legislative Assembly. 


Names Constituency by which elected 


Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (South-West) 
Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (South-East) 


Mr shamsuddin Khan Abdul Kabir Khan 

Mr. Abdus Satar Abdul Rahman 

Khan Sahib Pir Rasul Bakhsh Shah Mahbub Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (Central ) 
Shab 


Khan Bahadur Kaiser Khan Ghulam Muham- Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (North-East). 
mad Khan 
Sayed Muhammad Ali Shah Allahando Shah. Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (North) 


sag Sa Nur Mahammad Shah Murad Ali Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (North-West) 
Sha 


Mr Rasul Bakhsh Khan Muhammad Khan Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (West) 
Uner 

S.B Jam Jan Muhammad Khan Muhammad Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (South) 
Sharif Junejo. 


Sayed Khair Shah Imam Ali Shah és 
Makhdum Ghulam Haider Makhdum Zabir-ud Mubammadan Rural, Hyderabad (North), 


din 
Mr, Miran Mubammad Shah Zaimulabdin Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (North West) 
h 


,. Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (East). 


Mir Ghulam Allah Khan Mir Hap Hussain Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (South-West) 
Bakhsh Khan Talpur. 


Mir Bandehali Khan Mir Haj: Muhammad |Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (East). 
Hussan Khan Talpur 


Mir Ghulamali Khan Bundehali Khan Talpur .. | Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (South). 
Sardar Bahadur Mur Allahbad Khan Imam |Muhammadan Rural, Thar Parkar (West). 
Bakhsh Khan Talpur. 


Khan Bahadur Saved Ghulam Nabi Shah/|Muhammadan Rural, Thar Parkar (North). 
Moujali Shah, M&F, 


Mr Arbab Togachi Mir Muhammad __,, - |Muhammadan Rural, Thar Parkar (South) 
Miss Jethibai Tulsidas Sipahimalani -./ Women’s General Urban, Hyderabad cum 


Karachi City. 
Mrs Jenuba! Ghulamali Allana .. a »» Women’s Muhammadan Urban, Karachi City. 
Mr J J Flockhart i as ee -- Huropean, Karachi City. 
Col H J Mahon. oe es ae .. European, Sind. 
ss sean = Industry, Karachi Chamber of 
Mr, Issardas Varindmal .. es es -» Commerce and Industry, Indian Commerce, 


Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Kt.,K CsI. Land-holders., 
Mr, Dialma] Doulatram .. ss ar -» Land-holders, 
Mr. Narayandas Anandjee Bechar as es Labour. 

| 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency cues the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct contro} of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 124,863 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal,a coast line of about 1,250 miles; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochinand Viza- 
gapatam are merely open roadsteads, A plateau, 
varying in height above sea-level from about 1,000 
to about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; oneither side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris, The heightof the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 


cholam, ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 


are cotton, sugarcane and ; oundnuts. ) 
agricultural education is rap Uy progressing in 
the Presidency. i of the Agricul- 


tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers schools numerous demonstration 
farms, Asit was found that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryote, the only school maintained by the 
department at Taliparamba was closed with 
effect from 1st April i932. A Middle School is 
however now Maintained by the District Board 
of Madras at Usilampatti. The institution of 
short oi ea piary courses in farm management 
and allied subjects in the Agricultural College at 
Coimbatore have been sanctioned. While paddy 
which is the staple food of the population, occu- 
pies the largest cultivable area, cotton and sugar- 
cane are by no means inconsiderable crops of the 

rovince and are receiving close attention at the 

ands of the local agricultural authorities, The 
area under cotton irrigated and unirrigated is 


ofthe range. Where the chain is low, rain- estimated at 2,372,725 acres and, as in the case 


clouds are not checked in their westward’ of 

course. In the centraltable land on the east bet 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive, The rivers, which flow from 


ddy, efforts are beipg made to produce 
r strains of cotton suited to erent 
localities by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation. Side by side with an increase in the 


west to east, in their earlier course drain rather area under cotton, from existing good staple 


than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvery are productive 
in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a_ rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 


of fair crops even 


untimely, 
Population. 


areas, Improved varieties have been systema- 
tically troduced. A special feature of 
the agricultural activities in the Presidency 
is the large industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of ‘‘The United Planters’ Association of South 


The population of the Presidency was returned India,’’ on which are represented coffee, tea, 


at the census of 1931 as 47,198,602, an increase rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
of 10.4 per cent. over the figure of 1921. The ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
increase was not uniform. The districts which of the Presidency which was Rs, 76,98,36,552 
had suffered most in 1921 tended to show large in 1934-35 and Rs. 76,09,69,826 in 1985-86 
increases in 1981—-Bellary and Agencies were increased to Rs. 82,57,56,596 during 1936-37. 


marked illustrations, As a natural coro 
to an increase in population the Presidency 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent. of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent. and Christians 3.8 per cent. The 
actualnumberino other communities is inconsl- 

derable. Tho vast majority of the population is 

of the Dravidian race and the principal Dravi- 
dian languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 

by 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent. of the population talk Tamil, 37} 
per cent. Telugu, 7°9 per cent. Malayalam, 
Oriya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tulu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 


Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal. The executive authority 
of the Province is exercised on behalf of His 
Majesty by the Governor. He is aided and 
advised by a Council of ten 8. 


Agriculture and Industries. 
The cipal occupation of the province is 
sicienieare engaging about 68 per cent. of the 
population. 


llary As in other provinces, the forest resources are 


xploited by Government, There are close 
' pon 18,588 square miles of reserved forests, 


Forty-seven spinning and weaving mills were 

4 work during the year and they empleyed 

56,875 operatives. The number of jute mills at 
work was four. At the close of the year 1936 
the number of the other factories in the Preal- 
dency was 1,651. These consisted of oil mills, 
rope works, tie works, etc. T Is one of 
the principal industries of the Presidency and 
there is considerable rt trade in skins and 
hides. The manuiscturing activities which are 
under the direction of the Department of Indus- 
tries are mainly confined to the production of 
soap. There are a number of indigenous match 
factories run on cottage lines. It is expected 
that the levy of the excise duty on matches will 
drive off the market products of inferior 5 Sarre 
and it is probable that only the very efficient 
units of the cottage industry will be able to 
continue the manufacture of matches once the 
full force of the excise duty is felt upon the 
industry. It is slowly beco ah ae 

that the Madras Presidency is one of the 


principal food crops are rice,| most suitable parts of India for sugarcane 
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cultivation and that the several deep-rooted 
varieties of cane which have been evolved at 
Coimbatore and require very little water are 
especially suited for the conditions which obtain 
in several areas of the Presidency where they 
grow better than in the north The depart- 
ments of Industries and Agriculture assist 
the development of the sugar industry by 
demonstration of the methods of manufacture 
of white sugar by centnfugals by getting trained 
sugar technologists, by the award of scholar- 
ships and by investigating schcmes for starting 
sugar factories 

The Victoria Technical Institute contmued 
to receive annual subsidy of Rs 3,000 in 
connection With the appointment of an agent 
in London for the sale of products of Madras 
cottage yndustries in European markets, 


Education. 

The Presidency’s record 1n the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress 
here are at present about 48,300 public inati- 
tutions, ranging from village primary srhools 
to arts and professional colleges, their total 
strength being about 3,181,900, Special efforts 
are being made to provide education for boys 
belonging to the Scheduled Classes The Legis- 
lative Council passed a resolution in the year 1929 
that poor girls reading in any educational institu 
tion m the province—Government, local fund, 
Municipal or aided—should be exempted from 
School fees in any Standard upto TI korm The 
total expenditure of the province on Education 1s 
m the nelghbourhood of Rs. 547 lakhs. The 
principal educational institutions in the province 
arethe Madras, Andhra and Annamalai Uni- 
versities, the Presidency College, the Christian 
College, the Loyola College, the Pachalyappa’s 
College, the Law College, and the Queen 
Mary’s College for Women, Madras, the St. 
Joseph’s College, Trichmnopoly, the American 
College, Madura; the Government Coliege, 
Kumbakonam, the Ceded Dnustricts College, 
Anantapur; the Government College, Rajah- 
mundry, the Agricultural College, Coimmba- 
tore, the Medical Colleges at Madras and 
Vizagapatam, the Engmeering College at Madras 
(Guindy), the Teachers’ College, Saidapet and 
the Government Traimung College, Rajahmundry 


Cochin Harbour Scheme. 

The importance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland and provide 
a ready outlet for agricultural and other produce 
from an area which is at present not adequately 
served by a convenient or well-equipped harbour 
The scheme involved cutting a passage through 
the bar, which previously blocked the entrance 
from the sea, to an extensive backwater, and 
then, by dredging and reclamation, forming a 
sheltered harbour, giving full protection and 
facilities at all seasons of the year An agree- 
ment was reached in 1925 between the Govern- 
ments of Madras, Travancore and Cochin indicat- 
ing how the work was to be carried out and 
outlining the financial arrangements rater ed 
A trial cut was made in 1922-23 and the effects 
of the monsoon thereon was observed. The 
results recorded were examined by a Committee 
of Harbour eers in England who reported 
favourably on prospects of the scheme. 
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The Madras Prestdency. 


‘Lhe first cut through the bar 400 feet wide by 
324 feet deep was completed on 30th March 
1928, The el through the outer bar is 
now $ miles long by 450 feet wide and during 
1934-35 a minimum depth of 30 feet at L. W. 
O. S. T was maintained throughout except for 
a small patch which had a depth of 294 feet 
the dredging of the Mooring area has been 
completed, Simce March 1930 the Harbour has 
been mm constant and regular use by all ships 
and a regular passengir service has buen in- 
augurated. 

Proposals have been formulated for the next 
stage of the works which include the construction 
of deep water jetties with railway connections, 
construction of godowns and transit sheds, 
the installation of rapid handling cranes and 
other transport facilities These improve- 
ments are to be made on the new reclamation 
of which about 800 acres have been formed 
already by dredging from the harbour It 19 
intended to connect this to the mainland by a 
railway bridge across the backwater. Reclama- 
tion, when completed, will provide sufficient 
space for about 20 or 80 large vessels to load or 
unload at the same time The execution of the 
further work at the port has been held over 
pending settlement of certain questions connected 
with the harbour admimistration The matter 
was discussed at a Conference held in November 
1935 and in 1986 and an agreement was 
reached The administration of the port has 
been taken over by the 8 of I. with effect from 
1-8-36 The Shoranur Ernakulam line has been 
converted from metre to broad-guage and opened 
for trathc. The line is to be extended to the 
wharves at the reclamation. These devel 
ments will enhance the utility of the port to the 
planting and agricultural areas in that part of the 

eSidency To facilitate navigation during 
the night, the channels have been lighted and, 
a hotel has been constructed to provide there 
oun for passengers calling at the 
port. 

Local Administration. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts :— 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, was 
amended by a comprehensive Amendment Act 
in 1936 and the main shenges effected by the 
Amending Act which was brought into force 
on 21st April 1936 were as follows — 

(1) the redistribution of the existing thirty 
divisions into forty territorial ones; 

(2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor ; 

(3) the provision for aldermen , 

(4) the increase inthe maximum strength of 
the council from 50 to 68 members consistin 
of 60 elected councillors, five aldermen elected 
by the council and not more than three special 
councillors appointed by Government for specia! 
subjects ; 

(5) the reservation of three special seats for 
Adi Dravidas and two for Labour ; 


(6) the widening of the franchise ; 

(7) the abolition of the system of representa- 
tion of minority communities by nomination 

(8) the provision for better control over chen 
and hutting grounds, 

(9) the provision for the levy of a tax on 
advertisements; 
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(10) the fixing of the minimum and maximum 
rates of levy of the property tax at 154 and 20 

r cent. respectively of the annual value of 
Puildings and lands, and 


(11) the constitution of a new Taxation 
Appeals Standing Committee with a Chairman 
appointed by Government. 


The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930; and 


The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 


The amending Acts of 1980, which came into 
force on the 26th August 1930, provide, inter 
alia, for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
panchayats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
disqualification of women as such in respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of office of the President of a district 
board or Chairman of a Municipal Council 
on a motion of non-confidence being passed 
vgainst him by a prescribed majority. The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendments. 
Taluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
from the 1st April 1934. 


In the interests of administration, commis- 
sioners have been appointed to all the Munici- 
palities in the presidency and these have 
replaced non-official chairmen as executive 
authorities. 


Under an Amending Act of 1934, the taluk 
boards were abolished with effect from 1st April 
1934. This step was undertaken as these bodies 
became financially embarrassed. Their funetions 
have been entrusted to district boards; with a 
view to avoid extreme centralisation of admi- 
nistration of district boards, it was decided to 
bifurcate them, Up to the end of 1935, the 
number of district boards bifurcated was four. 
Eight distiict boards were bifurcated in 
1936. 


But, it was actually found later on that many 
of the bifurcated district boards were financially 
unstable so much so that the Government had 
to have recourse to a reversal of the policy 
of bifurcation and to amalgamate some of the 
bifurcated district boards. 


By an Act of 1935, the local boards in the 
aresidensay. have been divided into three groups 
for the purpose of elections, so that elections 
will be held to a third of the Jocal boards every 
year, The object of this legislation was 
administrative convenience. 


By an Act of 1986 ordinary courts of law have 
been debarred from issuing injunctions restrain- 
ing proceedings which are being or about to be 
taken for the conduct of elections to local bodies 
and peopereuon of electoral rolls in connection 
therewith. 


By an Act of 1938 the franchise of the 
territorial constituencies of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Assembly were assimilated to that of the 
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local bodies in the Province of Madras, with a 
view to widen the franchise of local bodies 
and to effect economy in the cost of preparation 
of the electoral rolls of local bodies, 

Local ies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction. 


Irrigation. 


In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the eati- 
mated cost of which amounted to about £ 4} 
millions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres; the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it Is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. The scheme which 
was completed in 1934 provides for a 
large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system, Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomena! 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
was about £53 millions. The Project was how- 
ever completed with a saving of nearly £4 million. 
Another important project isthe Periyar project. 
Taking ita rise in the Western Ghats, the river 
flows into the Arabian Sea through Travancore 
State tcrritory. After prolonged negotiations, 
the Travancore Durbar consented to the water 
being caught and stored in the Travancore 
hills for being diverted towards the East. 
Some three thousand feet above sea-level 
a@ concrete and masonry dam has. been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai. The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to creat level is 15,660 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
wag sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, the effective capacity of the 
lake was increasedin 1933 by lowering the 
water-shed cutting. The area already under 
irrigation in the Madras Presidency total 
about 7.5 million acres. Of this over 3 
million acres are served by petty irrigation 
works numbering about 36,000. 


Electric Schemes. 


The first stage of the Pykara Hydro Electric 
project which was under construction by the 
Government of Madras has been completed and 
is in operation from 1st April 1933. It consists 
in utilising a fall of over 3,000 feet in the Pykara 
river as it descends the Nilgiris Plateau for the 
generation of electrical energy and its trans- 
mssion for supply to the neighbouring districts, 
viz, the Nilgiris and Coimbatore, and parta of 
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Malabar, Salem, Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 
The Glen Morgan scheme started in 1928 with 
the object of supplying power to the main 
construction works of the Pykara project has 
been merged with it. In its present completed 
form the project consists of the main power 
house at Singara with an installed plant capacity 
of 32,700 B.H.P. and the transformer station, 
the receiving station at Coimbatore, 14 other 
sub-stations, 496 miles of 66 K.V. line, 318 miles 
of 22 K, V. line and 276 miles of 11 K. V. line. 
The booked cost up to 3lst March 1937 is 
Rs. 2,00,08,254. The total number of units 
generated during the year ending March 1937 
was over 75,500,000. Owing to the rapid 
increase in the demand for power steps have been 
taken to provide additional storage of water at 
Mukurti to supplement any shortage of water 
at the forebay during dry months, Therevenue 
realised during 1936-37 is about Rs, 24.5 lakhs 
against Rs. 7.93 lakhs estimated at the time 
the scheme was submitted for sanction. The 
construction of the Mettur Hydro Electric 
Scheme is in progress. It is expected to com- 
mence supply in 1937. The estimated capital 
investment on the scheme is about Rs. 81 lakhs 
excluding the cost of the Hydro Electric pipes 
inserted in the Dam and the cost of the trans- 
mission lines and substations in the Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore districts which are now included 
in the Pykara System and which are proposed 
to be transferred to the Mettur System when it 
begins operations. The initial generation on a 
rough estimate is expected to be 23,000,000 
units. Besides the Trichinopoly and Tanjore 
districts to be transferred from the Pykara 
system, the area to be supplied by the Mettur 
scheme will cover Salem, South Arcot, North 
Arcot and Chittoor districts, 


Co-operation. 


The slight improvement in the economic 
condition of the peop reflected in the record 
of the progress o 
during 1935-36 was maintained during 1036-37. 
The loan transactions of agricultural societies 
steadily increased from the year 1934-35 and 
amounted during the year 1936-37 to Rs. 162.90 
lakhs which was about the level of 1930-31. 
Excepting a slight increase in the overdues under 
arrear interest in agricultural societies, there 
was a marked fall in overdues in all societies. 
The policy of rectification and consolidation of 
existing societies was continued. As many as 
326 societies were registered during the year as 
against 211 in the previous year, a good number 
being non-credit societies, The registration of 
195 societies was cancelled as compared with 334 
in 1985-36. Liquidation was resorted to only 
when all attempts proved futile to revive societies 
either by supersession of committees under 
section 43 of the Madras Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1982, or by application of by-law 62 and 
evpolnenent of agents. Under of the scheme 
subvention to Central Banks for carrying on 
consolidation and _ rectification work. the, 
Provincial Bank paid Rs. 12,411 to 21 Central: 
Banks and the Central Banks in their turn spent 
Rs. 2,830,662 from their funds on this work. 
During the year, the Registrar’s scheme of recti- 
fication was pursued by all central banks and 
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additional securities were obtained in respect 
of loans amounting to Rs. 10.77 lakhs which 
were ill-secured. The adequacy of the security 
for loans aggregating Rs. 298.25 lakhs given by as 
many as 6,864 societies has 80 far been examined. 
The strong reserves built up by central banks 
will enable them without detriment to their 
financial stability to write off ultimately some 
bad and irrecoverable debts which have been 
brought to notice. The first stage in the recti- 
fication programme viz., examination of indivi- 
dual loans has been completed and Central 
Banks have now been advised to take up the 
second stage of work viz,, revival of dormant 
societies, with a liberal scheme of relief to 
borrowers, The Central Land Mortgage Bank 
recorded another year of steady and sustained 
progress, Thanks to cheap money, the Bank was 
able to float debentures at low rates of interest 
and no debentures carry interest exceeding 4 per 
cent, As in the Bick years, the benefit of low 
interest was passed on to ultimate borrowers and 
no loan bears more than six per cent. Deben- 
tures of the value of Rs, 37,21,000 were issued 
as against Rs, 46,657,900 in the previous year. 
Primary land mortgage banks which numbered 
93 advanced loans to the extent of Rs, 88.19 
lakhs during the year as against Rs. 31.41 lakhs 
in the previous year, Land Mortgage Banks 
have up to 30th June 1937 contributed a sum 
of Rs, 141,24 lakhs towards the redemption 
of debts by the Se There were 111 loan and 
sale societies at the end of the year against 74 
at the beginning. These advanced loans to 
members to the extent of Rs. 26.16 Iakhs, 
The Provincial Marketing Society started in 
1935-36 is still feeling its way. The Provincial 
Handloom Weavers’ Society made a net profit of 
Rs, 1,747 during the year. 


Law and Order. 


The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
Judicial] work in the Presidency is the High Court 


the co-operative movement at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 


thirteen puisne judges.The existing law provides 
for a maximum of 15 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
28 Sessions Judgesin the Mufassa]J, (including 
two for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work {s heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justiceis carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 87 Subordinate 
Judges and 141 District Munsiffs. In The 
Fresidency Town there are a City Civi] Court 
consisting of two Judges and Small Cause 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
and the records show one suit for every 85 
persons. The Police department is under an 
Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
of the Railway Police and the Criminal) Ipvestiga- 
tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
Superintendent is stationed at each district. 
The sanctioned strength of the Permanent 
police force is about 27,689 including the 
Malabar Special Police, 
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Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, Estimates, 
1937-38. 
REVENUE. Rs. 
IV.—Taxes on Income other 
ron POL POrayon 
Tax. a 
V.—Salt .. 
VII,—Land Revenue 87,14, 200 
VIII.—Provincial Excise ,87,05,900 
1X.—Stam se 595, 32.800 
X.—Fores ae 47,38,200 
XI.—Registration .. 30,91,000 
XII,—Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 
Acts rf 48,71,500 
XIII.—Other Taxes and 
Duties a 2,12,500 
XVII.—lIrrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage orks 
for which Capital 
Accounts are kept— 
Gross Receipts 1,68,21,500 
se ree orking 
Expens ..{ —44,35,000 
XVIII.—hrigation, “N avigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 
Accounts are kept . 97,25,700 
XX.—Interest ee 20,14,700 
XXYI, Bearer hia of 
Justice 16,30,500 
XXII.—J ails and “Convict 
ene 6,53,700 
XXITI.—Police . 6, 09, 100 
XXVI.— Education : 7,727,600 
XXVII.—Medical 9,10,100 
XXVITII.—Public Health 2,43,700 
XXIX.—Agriculture 4,09,400 
XXX.—Veterinary 67,800 
XX XI.—Co-operative Credit . 4,38,000 
XX XII.—Industries 17,45,600 
XXXVI.—Miscellaneous 
Departments 6,72,900 
XXXIX,—Civil Works .. ; 28,66,600 
XL.—Receipts ‘om 
Electric Schemes— 
Gross Receipts 27,96,700 
Deduct—W or king 
Expenses --| 9,383,300 
Net Receipts 18,638,400 


HEADS OF ACOOUNTS. 


DEMANDS ON THE REVENUE. 


7.—Land Revenue 
8.—Provincial Excise 
9.—Stamps 
10,—Forests as 
11.—Registration .. 
12,—Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Acts 
13.—Other Taxes and 
Duties ‘ ee 
17.—Irrigation—I nter est 
on works for which 
Capital Accounts 
are kept... ‘a 
18,—Irrigation—O ther 
Revenue Erpendi- 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Revenues.. 
19,—Construction 0 f 


22,—Interest on Debt and 
other Obligations .. 


23.—Appropriation for 
Reduction of Avoid 
ance of Debt ict 


25.—General Adminis- 


tration : sre 
27. —Administration of 

Justice as 
28.—Jails and Convict 

Settlements 
29.—Police .. 5 a3 
36,—Scientific Depart- 

ments se Jey 
37.— Education .. 
38.—Medical 


39.— Public Health 
40.—Agriculture 
41,—Veterinar 

42,—-Co-operative Credit . 

43.—Industries .. 

45.— Broadcasting . 

47,—-Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 


50.—Civil Works 
51,—Interest on Capital 


Outlay on Electric 
Schemes as 


84,388,000 


44,78,100 


4,36,600 


—49,11,500 


7,00,000 


2,85,28,500 


97,37 ,200 
24,12,600 


1,62,31,900 


40,800 


..| 2,58,83,700 


97,29,400 


21,60,300 


.{ 1,34,46,200 


14,32,300 





54.— Famine be se 


1,04,500 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS Estimates HEADS OF ACCOUNTS Estimates 
1937 38 1937 38 
REVENUE—conld Rs DIMANDS ON THE REVENUE —Conid Rs 
XLII —tTransfers from the 55—Superannu tion 
Famine Relief Allowances and 
Lund 1 98 000 Pensions 92 66 300 
554 —Commutation ot 
XLIV —Receipts in aid of Pensions financed 
Superannu ition 2 08 600 from Ordmary 
Revenues (a) 
XLV—Stationery and 56—Stationery and 
Printing 3 88 800 Printing 17 39 800 
ALVI —Miscellaneous 17 06 700 57 —Miscellaneous 455 700 
Total—Expenditure on Revenue|— 
Total—Revenue 15,93,73 200 Account 15,93,67,300 
Excess of Expenditure over Excess of Revenue over 
Revenue or Deficit Expenditure or Surplus 5,900 
Grand Total 15,93,73,200 Grand Total 15,93,73,200 
Excess of Revenue over Expenditure 5,900 |Excess of Expenditure over Revenue 
DISBURSFMENTS 
RFOEIPTS Capital Accounts not charged to 
Reyenue— 
J —Permanent Debt 15000000 | 6©8 Construction of Inriga 
II —Hloating Debt— tion Navigation 
Tieasury Bulls 50 00 000 1 mbankment and 
Other Floating Loans Drainage Works 25 62 400 
III —Loans from the Central "2 Capital Outlay on 
Government Industrial Development —1 32 900 
O Unfunded Debt— 79 Capital Outlay on Electiic 
Special Loans Schemes 1 18 90 700 
State Provident Funds 66 79.000 | 81 Civil Works rut charged to 
ales ~— Revenue 18 79 700 
P Deposits and Advances— 83 Payments of Commute! 
value of Pensions 10 33 009 
A REPOn a Dears ENTE N  Pubhe Debt Discharged— 
Deposits of depreciation I —Permanent Debt 
reserve of Government 
Commercial concerns 19300 | UH Floating Debt 
rene tie : 50 00 000 
od er Floating I oans 
. ae mor bears ItI—Joans from the Central 
Famine Relief Fund 2 24 200 Government 700 000 
Appropriation for Reduc O Unfunded Debt— 
tion or Avoidance of Special 1 oans 
Debt 7 00 000 State Provident I unds 54 08 600 
P Deposits and Advances— 
i na ata Reserve I Depoatts Bearmg: Intereste— 
eposi 0 epreciation 
Government Presses 1 65 000 Hekeivce ot -G nuee ent 
General Police Fund 43 QUU Comer Galt 5 300 
Deposits of Total 1 unds— aie iain a 
Distiict kunds 46505000 | II Deposits not Bearing 
Municipal and othe Intei est— 
kunds 2 95 00 100 Tumime Reliet Fund 3 60 000 
Departmental and Judieil Depi eciation Reserve 
Deposits— 1 und— 
Civil Deposits * 38 58 060 Goveinment Presses 60 000 
General Police } und 40 200 
Other Account— Dey osits ot Local }unds— 
Subventions fiom Central District bunds 4 64 05 000 
Road bund Municipal and other Funds | 2 6 00 100 
Deposit Accounts ofgrants si Fock sei and Judicial 
from the Central eposits— 
Government for } cono ( 1vil Deposits 5 43 15 200 
mic Development and Other Accounts— 
Improvement of Ruial Subventions from Central 


Ares te 600000) Road Fund =! 2000 000 
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Budget 
Lstimates 
1937 38 


Rs 


HEADS OF ACCOUNTS 


P Deposits 
contd 

Deposit Account of the 
grants made by the Indian 
Central Cotton 
Committee 

Deposit Account of the 
grant by the Imperial 
Council! of Agricultural 
Research 

Deposit Account of 
contributions for Cattle 
Improvements 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern 
ment for the Development 
of Sericultural Industry 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern 
ment for the Development 
of Handloom Industry 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern 
ment for Cottage and 
Small Scale Woollen 
Industry 
Deposit Account of grants 
from the Sugar DPxcise 


and Advances— 







39 800 


1 21 800 


60 »00 


11 200 


68 800 


TIT —Advances 
Interest— 
Advances Repayable 


not beal ing 


34 41 500 
Permanent Advances 5 000 
Accounts with Foreign 
Governments and Indian 
States 
Accounts with the Govern 
ment of Burma 
Accounts with the Reserve 
Bank 
IV —sSuspense— 
Suspense Accounts 


8 38 000 


6 34 000 
2 41 00 000 
47 000 


Cheques and Bulls 
Departmental and Similar 
Accounts 


R Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Government— 

Loans to Municipalities 

Port lunds Cultivators 

etc 

Loans to 

Servants 


34 54 500 
1 92 000 


Government 


S Remnittances— 


Cash Remittances 3 26 34 000 


Remittances by Bulls 63 22 000 


23,03,95,300 
1,29,55,739 


Total—Receupts 
V —Opening Cash Balance 


P Deposits 


HEADS OF ACCOUNTS 


—ee 


and Adv snces— 
contd 
Deposit Account of Crants 


from the ( entral Govern 
















ment for Leonoimic 
Development and 
Improvement of Rural 
areas 


Deposit Account of the 
grants made by the Indian 
Central Cotton 
Committee 


the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research 

Deposit Account of Contri 
butions for Cattle 
Improvements 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern 
ment for the Development 
of Sericultural Industry 

Deposit Account of sfrant 
from the Central Govern 
ment for the Development 
of Handloom Industry 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern 


Industry 
Deposit Account of grants 


from the Sugar Excise 
Fund 

IIT —Advances not besring 
TInterest— 


Advances Repayable 

Permanent Advances 

Accounts with Foreign 
Governments and Indian 
States 


Accounts with the Govern 
ment of Burma 

Accounts with the Reserve 
Bank 

I\ —Suspense— 

Suspense Accounts 

Cheques and Bills 

Departmental and Similar 
Accounts 


R Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Gov ernment— 
Loans to Municipalities 
Port Kunds Cultivators 
tc 


e 
Loans to 
Servants 


Governments 


S Remittances— 
Cash Remittances 
Remittinces by Bills 


Total— Disbursement 
V —Closing Cash Balance 


Grand Total — 


Or 


Budget 
Estimates 
1937 38 


Rs 


8 36 060 


39 800 
1 21 500 


60 500 


14 700 


1 03 100 


21 700 


57 700 


33 43 900 
5 000 


8 98 000 


6 34 000 
2 38 00 000 


42 000 


73 49,100 


2 03 000 


3 19 84 000 
62 47 000 


23,68,88,900 
64, 


62,139 


g2 
Governor 
His Excellency the Lord Erskine, @ CIE 
Personal Staff 


Secretary to Hrs Excellency the Governor G 
Boag CSI OIE ICS 

Private Secretary D H Liwin IC 8 

Military Secretary Major TF H Kelly oB 

Surgeon Major D P Johnstone OIE OBE 
RAMO (Retd ) 

Aides de Camp Capt R W Madoc It § 
Cuthbert Lieut DC T R Jenyns Cap 
G H Cole 

Indian Arde de Camp Risaldar Khub Singh 

Commandant H L the Governors Body Guar 
Major R I Ruttledge mc 

Council of Ministers 

The Honble Mr C_ Rajagopalachar: 
Minister (Home and Timance) 

The Hon ble Mr T Prakasam (Revenue) 

Lhe Hon ble Dr TSS Rajan (Public Health 

a ty ble Dr P Subbaroyan (Education an 
aw 

The Hon ble Mr Yakub Hassan (Public Works’ 

The Honble Mr V J Munuswami Pilla 
(Agriculture Fxcise and Rural Development: 

‘Ihe Hontie Mr S Ramanathan, (Publix 
Information) 

The Honble Mr V V Giri (Industries an 
I .bour) 

The Hon ble Mr K Raman Menon (Courts and 
Prisons) 

The Honble Mr B Gopala Reddy (Local 
Administration) 


SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT 


Chief Secretary © 1 Brackenbury CSI I¢s 

Secretary Finance Department C } Jones CIE 
103g 

Secretary Tocal Administration Department 
I J MacIver 108 

Secretary Home Department H M Hood cle 
Ics 

Secretary Fublic Works 
Ramunnt Menon 1¢ 8 

Secretary Development Department Rao Bahadur 
C J Paul 

Secretary Revenue Department B (¢ Holdsworth 
Ics 

Secretary Iducation and Public Health Depart 
ment C H Mastermin 108 

Secretary Tegal Department and Remembrancer 
of Legal 4ffairs Rao Sahib P Appu Nair 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS 
Members of the Board of Revenues 
(1) J F Hall OSI GCIE OBE,IOB 
(2) C A Henderson CS81,VD,1ICS8 
(3) 1 W Stewart OIE I08 
Director of Public Instruction, R M Statham 
Inspector General of Police F Sayers C1E 


Surgeon General Major General N M Wilkon,. 
OBE, KHS, IMS 


Prim: 


Department K 
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|Director of Publie Health, Laeut Col C M 
Ganapathy MO IMS 


Accountant General, L B Ward 


‘Inspector General of Prison, Ineut Col 8 C 
' Contractor MB,IMS 


|Postmaster General, G B Power, C1E 


‘ollector of Customs C R Watkins CIE 


Commissioner of Excise I} W Stewart C1eE 
108 


|r nspector General of Regzstration Diwan Bahadur 
B V Sri Hari Rao Nayudu 


[Directors Kodarkanal and Madras Observatorves 
T Royds psc A L Narayan MA DS& 


Supdt Govt Central Museum and Principal 
Inbrarvan Connemara Public Library Dr F 
H Gravely 


[Derector of Agriculture D Ananda Rao 

Derector of Industries L B Guieen 

|Derector of Fishertes Dr B Sundara Raj 

eel F Conservator of Forests T A Whitehead 
F 


‘Director of Veterinary Services P T Saunders 
OBL MROVS JVS 


Registrar of Co operatwe Societies T Austin 
Ics 

Jommussroner of Labour T G Rutherford Cre 
Ics 


Derector (inchona Dept H Wheatley 


thief Fngineer (General Buildings & Roads) 
M OBrien BEL AMICE 


thief Engineer for Irrigation k M Dowley, 
MIOE 

hief Engineer for Flectrinty H G Howard 
CIE 


lanitary Fnguneer tothe Government G \ Rao 
BSc,AMICE 

’resedency Port Officer Captain B Gordon RIN 
nspector of Municipal Councils and Local 
Boards YD) N Strathie Ics 


rincipal Indian WUedical School Vaidyaratna 
G Srinivisamurthh BABL MBOM 


residents and Governors of Fort 
St George in Madras, 


tiam Gyfford .. es ee o> 1684 
hu Yale ee ee ee e 1687 
ithaniel Higginson ‘fe ie - 1692 
iomas Pitt ‘ ov is oe 1698 
ilston Addison és Ss e» 1709 
Died at Madras 17 Oct , 1709, 
lmund Montague (Acting) <n es L709 
‘iliam Fraser (Acting) .. a e- 1709 
.ward Harrison .. a ee se- LIE 
aseph Collet és ° os e» 1716 
francis Hastings ( Acting) a «es 1729 
athaniel Elwick . ‘ aa oe Ad21 
‘ames Macrae én 6 ss eo =1725 
leorge Morton Pitt 7 oe ee 1730 
ichard Benyon .. a ee ee 1786 
icholas Morse .. we oe oo 1744 
ihn Hinde - ‘a <a ne ee 
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Charles Floyer .. iss sis .. 1747 Lord Hobart .. 1872 
‘ f 750 Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 


Thomas Saunders .. ss sie ‘os 
George Pigot 3 2 _ .. 1755 Sir William Rose Robinson, KOSI, 1875 


Robert Palk oo ewe 1768 = (Fete) 
Charlies Bourchier .. oe oe »» 1767 The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 1875 


Sosias DuPre ue se ee ee 1770 Qcsi, OIk 
Alexander Wynch .. oe ay e. 1773 The Right Hon W.P, Adam,PC,CIE . 1880 


Lord Pigot (Suspended) .. st we 1775 Died at Ootacamund, 24 May 1831 

edie airs ws os és «» 1776 William Hudleston, 81. (Acting) »» 188] 
To tehill (detsng) .. 4. we 1777 The Right Hon M E Grant Duf,cos1, 1881 
Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart ..  . 1778 ache ton js 

Jobn Whitehill (Acting) .. oe . 1780 a a Hon Robert Bourke,P OC .. 1886 
Lord Macartney, K B ee ee ee 1781 creation ) 


Governors of Madras. John Henry Garstin, C81 (Acting) .. 1890 
Lord Macartney, K.B. .. oe ee 1786 Baron Wenlock,GCSI,Q@CIE,KCB . 1891 
Alexander Davidson (Aching) .. »» 1785 Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock,@OmG . 1896 


Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K B 1786 Baron Ampthill,gc81,GCIE,KCB 1900 
John Hollond (Acting) .. «2 = ae: 1789 (Acting Viceroy aod Governor-General 


Edward J. Hollond (Acting) es “s 1700 1904) 
; g) 1904 
Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. as es 1792 Sir Gabriel Stokes, K O81 (Acting) 1908 


Lord Hobart ee ee ee oe 
Major-General George Harris (Acting).. 1798 Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, GCSI,GCIE, 1906 


Lord Clive Ke we) owe «17990CK OU 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck .- 1803 Sir Thomas David Glbson-Carmichael, 1911 
William Petrie (Acting) .. ..  «. 180° Bart,@cs!1,@o1k,BOMa (6) 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart,KB .. 180/ Beoame Governor of Bengal, 1 April 1912 
Lieut -General the Hon. John Aber- 1818 Sir ee Hammick, KC81, OLB. 1912 
cromby. (Acting) 
The Right Hon Hugh Elliot .. -» 1814 Right vin Baron Pentland, P.0,G.0.8t, 1912 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart, 1820 
K.OB Died 6 July, 1827. Baron Wilhngdon GCSI, GCMG, 1918 
Henry Sullivan Groome (Acting) .- 1827 GCIE,GBE (ce) 
Stephen Rumbold Lushington .. -» 1822 Sir Alexander Cardew, KCSI (Acting) 1919 
Lieut -General Sir Frederick Adam, K OB, 1832 Sir Charles Todhunter, K c S1 (Acting) 1924 
George Edward Russell (Acting) .. on 1887 Lord Goschen PC,GCSI GCIE,CBE 1924 
Lord Elphinstone,@CH,PO. .. -. 1837 (Actsng Viceroy and Governor General, 
Lieut -General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 29) 


dale, Kt OB Sir N Marjoribanks, KC S1,KCIE 
r Norman Marjoribanks, 
Henry Dickinson ( Acteng) sone 1848 Acting) 1929 


Major-General the Right Hon Sir 1848 

pies Pottinger, Barto CB, Bae Lieut Col the Right Hon'ble Sir George 1929 
Daniel Eliott (Acting) «. es we 1854 Frederick Stanley,PC,GOIE,OMG 
Lord Harris Pe . ee we «(1854 sore has and Governor General, 


Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, EOB, .. 185 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acteng) bs 186U Sir Muhammad Usman, KOIE ’ (Acting) 1934 


Sir Hen Lend George Ward,@ (Cu G -» 1860 Lieut Col the Right Hon ble Sir George 
at Madras, 2 August, 1860, Trederick Stanley,P0,GO1E,OMG 

Wiliam Ambrose Morehead (Aching) .. 1860 Lord Erskine, GCOIE 1934 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K C.B 186] Rai Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi 

ania ieee) and Governor General Nayudu Kt (Actsng) 1936 

Lord Erskine GOIE 

Edward Maltby (Actumg).. = +» = «+: 1863 “"(q) afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
Lord Napier of Merchistoun, Bt = i 1866 of Ettrick. 

370) Nepeeoy and Governor-Gener (b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi 

chael of Skirling 


Alexander John Arbuthnot, K0.8.1,C1E 1872 


( Acting) (c) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon 
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THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
SPEAKER 
The Hon Mr B Sambamurth 


DEPUT: SPEAKER 
Srimathi Rukmin: Lakshmi path! 


Elected Members 


Constituency 


Madras City North 
Madras City North Central 
Madras City South Central 
Do 
Madras City South 
Vizagapatam Town 
Cocanada Town 
Bezwada cum Masulipatam Towns 
Guntur cum Tenali Towns 
Tanjore cum Kumbakonam Towns 
Trichinopoly cum Srirangam Towns 
Madura Town 
Tinnevely cum Palamcottah Towns 
Coimbatore Town 
Salem Town 
Tekkali 
Chicacole 
Do 
Bobbili 
Palakonda 
Vizianagram 
Do 
Sarvasiddhi 
Viravalli 
Vizagapatam 
Rajahmundry 
Do 
Amalapuram 
Do 
Cocanada 
Do 
Ellore 
Do 
Bhimavaram 
Narasapur 
Bandar 
Do 
Bezwada 


Do 


Names 


Mr P M Adikesavalu Nayagar 
Mr G Rangiah Naidu 

The Hon Mr T Prakasam 

Mr J Sivashanmugam Pillai 
Mr N S Varadachariar 

Mr T Viswanadham 

The Hon Mr B Sambamurthi 
Mr A Kaleswara Rao 

Mr konda Venkatappayya 

Mr V Bhuvaraghava Ayyangar 
Mr P Ratnavelu Tevar 

Mr N M R Subbarama Ayyar 
Mr K P Yegneswara Sarma 
Mr P Subbiah Mudaliyar 

Mr V & Perumal! chetti 

Mr FP Syamasundara Rao 

Mr C Narasimham 

Mr 8 Guruvulu 

The Hon Mr V V Gir 

Mr \. V Bhaskara Rao Mahasavo 
Mr Allun Jogi Naidu. 

Mr P L Narasimharaju 

Mr D L Narasimharaju 

Mr D Venkataramaswam1 

Mr \ J Gupta 

Mr B Raja Rao 

Mr K Veeraraghavaswami Naidu 
Mr K Venkata Rao 

Mi P Lakshmanaswami 

Mr M Pallamraju 

Mr B S Muti 

Mr M Bapineedu 

Mr G Venkanna 

Mr D Narayana Raju 

Mr G Venkataredd1 

Raja of Challapalli 

Mr Vemula Kurmayya 


Sri Raja Vasi Reddi Durga Sadasiveswara 
Prasad Bahadur Manne Sultan Garu 
Mr K Venkatanarayana Rao 
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Constituency 


Guntur 
Narasaraopet 
Tenali 
Ongole 
Do 
Gudur 
Do 
Nellore 
Kavali 
Kandukur 
Rajampet 
Cuddapah 
Do 
Penukonda 
Do 
Gooty 
Anantapur 
Bellary 
Do 
Hospet 
Kurnool 
Do 
Nandyal 
Chandragir1 
Tiruttan1 
Do 
Madanappale 
Chittoor 
Conjeeveram 
Chingleput 
Do 
Saidapet 
Tiruvallur 
Do 
Tiruppattur (North Arcot) 
Gudiyattam 
Vellore 
Ranipet 
Do 
Chheyar 
Tiruvannamala! 
Do 
Tindivanam 
Do 
Villupuram 
Chidambaram 
Do 
Cuddalore 
Tirukkoyilur 
Do 


Tanjore 
Do 


Mr 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


f 
r 


= 


Names 


A Ramureddi 

K Venkatareddi 

K Chandramoull 

P Buchappa Naidu 

P Subbayya 

B Venkatanarayana Reddi 
K Shanmugam 

V Venkatasubbaiya 


The Hon Mr B Gopala Redd 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


B Perumalla Naidu 
Ranga Redd 


N 

K koti Redd 

S Nagayya 

K Subba Rao 

D Kadirappa 

R Venkatappa Naidu 

C Obi Redd 

H Sitharama Redd 
Govinda Das 

B Anantachar 

O Lakshmanaswami Rao 
S Nagappa 

G Venkata Reddi 

Ik Varadachar1 

R B Ramakrishna Raju 
M Doraikannu 

N Ramakrishna Redd) 
C R Parthasarathi Ayyangar 
P S Srimivasa Aj yar 

hk Bhasyam Avyyangar 


Rao Bahadur M Chinnathamb1 Raja 


Mr 
Mr 
M1 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


P Natesa Mudaliyj ar 

M Bhaktavatsala Mudaliy ar 
O Chengam Pillai 

K A Shanmuga Mudaliy ar 
B T Seshadriachariar 

V M Ramaswami Mudaliy ar 
B Bhaktavatsalu Naidu 

J Adimoolam 

D Ramahnga Reddiar 

N Annamalai Pillai 

A Ramalingam 

R Venkatasubba Reddiar 
K Kulasekaran 

S Chidambara Ayyar 

R Ponnusam) Pillai 

A §S Sabajanandam 

hk Sitharama Reddiar 

A Subrahmanian 


[he Hon Rao Sahib V I Muniswam: Pillai 


Mr 
Mr 


\¥ Nadimuthu Pillai 
M Marimuthu 
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Constituency 


Kumbakonam 
Mayavaram 
Mannargudi 
Do 
Negapatam 
Trichinopoly 
Do 

Musir1 
Ariyalur 

Do 
Dindigul 
Palni 

Do 
Perlyakulam 
Tirumangalam 
Melur 
Srivilliputtur 
Sattur 

Do 
Ramnad 
Tiruppattur (Ramnad) 
Sivaganga 
Tuticorin 
Koulpatti 

Do 
Sermadev1 
Tinnevelly 
Pollachi 

Do 
Palladam 
Erode 
Dharapuram 
Gobichettipalayain 

Do 

Coimbatore 
Lhe Nilgiris 
Hosur 
Dharmapuri 
Tiruchengode 


Omalur 
Namakkal 


Do 
Salem 
Coondapoor 

Do 


Nan es 


Mr P Venkatarama Ayyar 
The Hon Mr S Ramanathan 
Mr A Vedaratnam Pillai 

Mr K Kolandavelu Nainar 

Mr A M P Subbaraya Chettiyar 
Mr K Perlasami Kavandar 

Mr N Halasyam Ayyar 

Mr St P Marimuthu Pillai 

Mr 8B Venkatachalam Pillai 

Mr R Maruthai 

Mr K Kuppusami Ayyar 

Mr R S Venkatarama Ayyar 
Mr K Balakrishna Kudumban 
Mr K Saktivadivelu Kavandar 
Mr A K A Ramachandra Reddiyar 
Mr L XKrishnaswami Bharath 
Mr P S Kumaraswami Raja 
Mr Kamaraja Nadar 

Mr R S Manikkam 

Mr Muthuramalinga Thevar 

Mr V S BR M Valliappa Chettiar 
Mr Muthu Kr Ar Kr Arunachalam Chettiar 
Mr A RB A 8 Duraisami Nadar 
Mr L S Karayalar 

Mr Pal Chinnamuthu 

irumati Lakshm1 Amma] 

Mr T 8 Chokkalingam Pillai 

dir Palanisami Kavandar 

Mr Krishna Kudumban 

Mr K S Ramaswami Kavandar 
Mr K S Perlaswami Kavandar 
Mr Venaudaya Kavandar 

Mr K N Nanjappa Kavandar 


Mr D Sreenivasailer 
*V C Palaniswami Kavandar 


+ H B Ari Gowder 
x P T Venkatachar 
'M G Natesa Chetti 
he Hon Dr P Subbarayan 
' K A Nachiappa Kavandar 
Mr N Nagaraja Ayyangar 
' M P Perlasami 
- § C Venkatappa Chettiar 
’ A Balakrishna Shetty 


Mr K Ishwara 
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Constituency 


Puttur 


Mangalore 
Chirakka] 
Kottayam 


Malappuram 


Do 
Calicut 


Kurumbranad 

Palghat 

Ponnani 

Madras City 

Calicut cum Cannanoie cum Icllicherry Towns 
Vizagapatam cum Last Godavari 
West Godavari cum Kistna 
Guntur 

Nellore 

Cuddapah 

Kurnool 

Bellary 

Anantapur 

Chittoor 

Chingleput cum South Arcot 
North Arcot 

Tanjore 


Trichinopoly 
Madura 


Ramnad 
‘Linnevelly 


Salem cum Colmbatore cum the Nilgiris 


Chirakkal 
Kottayam 
Calicut 
Malappuram 


Do 
Palghat 


Da 


Names 


Mr K BR Karant 

Mr B Venkataraya Baliga 

Mr P Madhavan 

Mr M P Damodaran 

Mr A Karunakara Menon 

Mr E P hannan 

Di A Chandu 

Mr € K Govindan Nayar 

Mr R V Raghava Menon 

the Hon Mr kK Raman Menon 

Abdul Hamid Khan Sahib Bahadur 
Hajee P I Kunhammad Kutty Sahib Bahadur 
Mn Akiam Al Sahib Bahadur 
Mahaboob Ali Baig Sahib Bahadur 
Shaik Muhammad Laljan Sahib Bahadur 
Muhammad Abdus Salam Sahib Bahadur 
S Ghouse Mohideen Sahib Bahadur 

hk Abdur Rahiman Khan Sahib Bahadu 
D Abdur Rawoof Sahib Bahadur 
Muhammad Rahmatullah Sahib Bahadur 
The Hon Wr \akhub Hassan 

Basheer Ahmed Saiyed Sahib Bahadur 
Mi M Ahmed Bidshah Siheb 


Ahmad Thamb1 Muhammad Mohideen Maricair 
Salmb Bahadur 


Khan Bahadur P Kalifullah Sahib Bahadur 


K S Muhammad Abdul Kadir Rowther Sahib 
Bahadur 


Salyed Ibrahim Sahib Bahadur 


V S T Shaik Mansoor Thiraganar Sahib 
Bahadur 


ae Sahib K A Shaik Dawood Sahib Baha 
ur 


Arakal Sultan Abdur Rahiman Ali Raja Salnb 
Bahadur 

Arinhal Karuvante Valappil Kadirkutty Sahib 
Bahadur 


Puthya Maliyakhal Saiyed Ahamad Jeffirl 
Attakoya Thangal Sahib Bahadur 


Muhammad Abdur Rahiman Sahib Bahadur 
Kalladi Unikammu Sahib Bahadur 


Mukkanaparambu Sheik Rowthan 
Bahadur 


Pallimanayali] Moideenkutty Samb Bahadur 


Salub 
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Constituency. 


Puttur 


Mangalore ~ : rae 
Madras City.. ei ae 
Ellore Town 

Tellicherry cum Calicut Towns 
Cuddalore ‘ oF 


Bellary 

Dindigu) 

Madras City.. a 

ainneye ey cum Palamcottah cum Tuticorin 


town 
Anglo-Indian oe at aie 
Do. se i oe ws 
European .. a a ba 
Do. i 
Do. + aS we ee ee 


Northern Circars 
Guntur cum Nellore ae 

Central districts .. ‘ ae 

Madras cum Chingleput 

South Arcot cum Trichinopoly ¢ cum Galen cum 

Coimbatore. 

Tanjore cum Madura cum Ramnad 
Tinnevelly 
West Coast .. ie 
Backward Tribal 


eae ee se ee 


European Commerce ie a as 
Do. we as 
Do. ee ae ee 


Madras Planters .. 


The Southern Jndla Chavaver of Game 
The Nattukottai Nagarathars’ Association 


Northern LandholdersI .. 


Do. II .. 


Northern Central Landholders 
Southern Central Landholders 
Southern Landholders 


West Coast Landholders .. 


Railway Trade Union 

Textile Workers Trade Union 

Textile Workers 

The Madras City Dock andFactory Labour (ox 
cluding textile and railway labour). 

Vizagapatam cum East Godavari Dock andl 
Factory Labour. 

West Godavari cum Kistna cum Guntur Factory| 
Labour. 


University .. see - “% ne 


j 
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Names. 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Schamnad Sahib 
Bahadur, 


Hajee Saiyed Hussain Sahib Bahadur. 


Srimathi Rukmani Lakshmipathi. 
Srimathi Gamdham Ammanna Raja. 
Srimathi A. V. Kuttimalu Amma. 
Srimathi Anjalai Ammal, 

Srimathi N. Lakshmi Devamma. 
Srimathi K. Lakshmi Ammal. 

Mrs. Khadija Yakub Hassan. 

Mrs. Jebamony Masilamony. 


Mr, E. H. M. Bower, 1.8.0. 

Mr, E. M. D’Mello. 

Mr. G. E. Walker. 

Mr. G. B. Reade, 

Mr. J. Nuttal. 

Mr. D. BR. Issaac. 

Mr. J. Raja Rao. 

Mr. M. Samuel Jonathan. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Appadurai Pillai, 1.8.0. 
Mr. V. J. Samu Pillai. 


Rao Bahadur Sir A. T. Pannirselvam. 
Mr. J. L. P. Roche Victoria. 

Mr. C, J. Varkey. 

Mr. P. Pedda Padalu. 


Sir William Owen Wright. 

Mr. G. L. Orchard. 

Mr. John Mackenzie Smith. 

Mr, William Kenneth Macaulay Langley. 

Mr, T. T. Krishnamachariar. 

Mr. Kumarararja M. A., Muthiah Chettiyar of 
Chettinad. 

Vyricherla Narayana Gajapathi Raju Bahadur 
Garu, Zamindar of Chemudu. 


Sri Raja Meka Venkataramiah Appa Rao Baha- 
dur Garu, Zamindar of Mirzapuram. 


Mr. G. Krishna Rao. 
Mr. K. S. Saptharishi Reddiyar. 


Mr. T. V. Kandasami Nayakar Kamaraja 
Pandiya Nayakar, Zamindar of Bodinayak- 
kanur. 


. Mr, R. M. Palat. 


Mr. G. Krishnamurthi. 


.. Mr.G. Chelvapathi Chetti. 


Mr. N. G. Ramaswami Nayudu. 
Mr. P. R. K. Sarma. 


Mr. Subba Rao Karunakaram. 
Mr. V. V. Narasimham. 


The Hon. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar. 
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PRESIDENT 
The Hon Dr U Rama Rao 


DEPUTY PRESIDENT 
Mr K Venkataswami Nayudu 


Constituency Names 


Madras City “Mi K Venkatasam: Nayudu 
Do The Hon Dr U Rama Rao 
\ izagapatam Vr N Venkatachalamayji 
Do , Mr VV Jogayya Pantulu 
Do Mr P Veerabhadraswantii 
East Godavari Mr N Subba Raju 
Do Mr D Sriramamurt: 
Do Mr I Subba Rao 
West Godavari Mr P Peddiraju 
Do Mr V Gangaraju alias Gangayya. 
Aistna Mr B Narayanaswami Navudu. 
Do Mr K Poorna Malliharjunudu 
Guntur Mr V Venkatapunnayya 
Nellore Mr IL Subbaram: Redd! 
Cuddapah Rao Bahadur V Vasarta Rao 
Anantapur Mr M Narayana Rao 
Bellary Mr B Bheema Rao 
Kurnool Mr N Sankara Redd! 
Chingleput Rao Bahadur K Datvasigamani Mudaliyar. 
Chittoor Rao Bahadur M Ramakrishna Reddi 
North Arcot Mr C Perumalswami Reddlyar, 
South Arcot Mr B&B Srinivasa Ayyanagar 
Tanjore Mr S A 8 R M Ramanatham Chetti; ar 
Do Mr N R Samuappa Muddaliyar 
Do M: K §S Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar 
Trichmopoly Mr K V Srinivasa Av yangar 
Madura Rao Saheb A 8 Alaganan Chetty ar 
Ramnad Mr A Rengisami Ayyangar 
Do Mr T C Srinivasa Ayyangar 
Tinnevelly Mr M D Kumaraswami Mudahyar 


Salem 


Mr S K Satagopa Mudaliy ar 
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Constituency. Names 
Coimbatore cum the Nilgiris Mr, T A Ramalingam Chetti3ar 
Malabar Mr K. Madhava Menon 
Do a Mr M. Narayana Menon 
South Kanara Mr D M Hegde. 
Madras North Munshi Abdul Wahab Sahib Bahadur 
Madras North Central Syed Abdul Wahab Bukhari Sahib Behadur 
Madras South Central Khan Bahadur Moult: Gulam Jilani Quraishi 
Sahib Bihadur 
Do khan Bahadur Hamid Sultan Marakkayar 
Sahib Bahadur 
Madras South S K Ahmed Meeran Sahib Bahadur 
Madras West Coast Chowwakkaran Pazhukkatha Mammu Key} 
Sahib Bahadur 
Do Khan Bahadur Thay y1lekand: Makkathil Moidu 
Sahib Bahadur 
European Mr D M Reid 
Tndian Christian Diwan Bahadur S E Ranganathan 
Do Mr S J Gonsalves 
Do Mr Jerome Saldanha 


Nominated Members. 


The Rt Hon V.S Srinivasa Sastri PC CH 
Mrs H S Hensmin 

Rao Bahadur M Raman 

Diwan Bahadur RB §11n1vasan 
Dr P J Thomas 
Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman Sahib Bahadur, KCIE 
Dr Sit Kurma Venkata Reddi Nayudu, KCIE, D Litt 

The Hon Dr T § S Rajan 

Mr, C Ramalinga Redd 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


The Presidency of Bengal comprises the 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, the district 
of Darjeeling and the Rajshahi, Dacca and 
Ohittagong Divisions The area of the Presi 
dency is 82 955 square miles with a population 
of 51087338 Included in the geographicil 
unit of Bengal are the Indian States of Cooch 
Behar and Tripura which are in direct political 
relationsip with the Government of India The 
area of the British territory is 77521 square 
miles The general range of the cointry 
is very low, and a great fertile plain extends 
southward from Jalpaiguri to the foresta and 
swamps known as the Sunderbans which lie 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal 


The People 


Of theinbabitants of the Presidency 27 810 100 
or 64 44 r cent are Mahomedans = and 


dency 1s devoted to its production Other crops 
Include barley wheat pulses and oil seeds Sugar 
18 produced both from the sugar cane and from 
the date palm and tobacco is grown for local 
consumption in nearly every district of Bengal 
rhe area under tea in 1933 was 209688 acres 
There were 440 plantations employing a dally 
average of 184 762 permanent and 7,841 tem 
porary hands 


Manufacture and Trade —Agniculture 1s 
the principal industry of Bengal In addition 
to this there are the jute mill industry the tea 
industry (confined to the districts of Jalpaiguri 
Including the Dooars and Darjeeling) the coal 
mining udustry aud the sugar industry The 
jute mills in and around Calcutta and in the 
triparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing 
industry of the Presidency 


22 212,069 Hindus These two major religions There was some improvement in the jute 
embrace all but 2 09 per cent of the population , trade of Bengal (which pégan to decline since 
Christians Buddhists and Animists combined, the year 1928 29) owing to a msein the price of 


number 1,043 049 


Bengali is spoken by ninety two per cent of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi 
and Urdu by 8 7 per cent 


Industries 

According to the returns of the census of 1931 
10,593 384 persons or 20 7 per cent of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture and of these 6 041 495 are cultiva 
tors, and 2 718939 are agricultural labourers 
The area under jute in 1936 is estimated at 
2,180 800 acres against 1 917,500 in 1935 
Bengal is the most important rice producing 
area in Northern India and it 1s computed that 


raw jute asa result of the policy of voluntary 
restriction of jute cro] 7 a 
Government of Bengal 


The trade of Bengal during 1936 37 showed an 
improvement over the previous year owing to the 
gradual lifting of the world wide depression 
The aggregate value of the total trade of the 
province (excluding treasure) with foreign 
countries and other Indian ports increased from 
Rs 1 23 5” crores in 1935 36 to Rs 1 32 01 crores 
in 1936 37 Imports of private merchandise 
decreased from Rs 37 74 crores in 1985 36 to 
Rs 8476 crores in 1936 37 while exports of 
private merchandise increased from Rs 61 22 
crores in 193536 to Rs 6994 crores in 


87 per cent of the cultivated area of the Presi | 1936 37 


Statement shouing the trade of Caleutta d& Bengal separately during 1984 35 
1935 836 d 1936 37 


1934 35 


Calcutta 





Bengil 


1935 46 1936-37 


Calcutta | Bengal Calcutta | Bengal 





Rs crores | Rs crores |Rs crores Re crores {Rs crores | RS& crores 


Aggregate value of the 





total trade (Ex treasure); 119 20 1 29 73 1 23 57 1 32 02 1 32 OL 1 41 14 
Imports—Private Mer 
chandise—F o reign 
trade 35 32 36 15 37 74 38 63 34 76 35 76 
Exports—Private Mer 
chan dis e—Foreign 
trade 57 “0 62 72 61 22 66 40 69 94 77 37 
Administration tion of His Majesty the King Emperor at Delhi, 


The present form of administration in Benga] the Province was raised from the status of a 


dates from January 1937 


In 1912 the Govern Lieutenant Governor to that of a Governor in 


ment of the Province underwent an important Council thus bringing it into line with the 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama Presidencies of Madras and Bombay In 1921, 
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under the Rerorm Scheme, the Local Government 
was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
being placed under the control of Munisters 
appointed from among elected members of the 
Legislative Council There are normally four 
members of the Executive Council who are in 
charge of the “reserved subjects’’, and three 
Ministers, who arein charge of the “‘ transferred 
subjects ’’ With the enforcement of the 
Government of India Act of 1930 0n April 1 
1937, complete provinciil autonomy camc into 
being [he cntue administration vests in the 
Governor who 18 assisted by a Counc! of 
Ministers holding office during his pleasure but 
answerable to a wholly elective legislature 
comprising two houses Except in regird to his 
specialiesponsibilities, the Governor corresponds 
to 4 constitutional monarch The services no 
longer find a place in the Iegislatwics and are 
subordinate to the Ministers Dvirel y has 
disappeared and there 13 complcte resporsible 
Gov einment 


The unit of administration 19 the District Magis 
trate and Collector As Collector he supervises 
the ingathering of the reverue and 1s the head 
of all the Departments connected with it, while 
as District Magistrate he 1s responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the district 
The :mmediate superior of the District Magis 
trate 1s the Divisional Commissioner Commis 
Bioneis are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Govrnment 
In certain revenue matters they are in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenuein Cal 
cutta, in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government 


Justice 

The administration of justice 1s entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chief Justice who 1s a Barrister and 18 Puisne 
Judges inckuding three additional judges who are 
Birristers, Civilians or Vakils Below’ the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only Criminal Justice 1s administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 
On its appell*te side the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and 1t also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court One of the Presi 
dency Magistrates 1s in charge of the Children’s 
Court, 1s helped by Hony Women Magis 
trates It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually heard in County Courts in England 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established 1n selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act ITI of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hicherto regujated municipal 
bodiesin the interiu1, the powers of Commissioner 
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of municipalities were increased and the elective 
franchise was extended Bengal Act III of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1932 by which 
material changes have been introduced,eg, 
the franchise of the electors have been further 
widened, women have been enfranchised, the 
proportion of elected commissioners has been 
increased and the term of office of the Com 
missioner has been extended from three to four 
years Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objects, including veterinary 
institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical practitioners, 
the provision of model dwelling houses for the 
working classes, the holding of industrial, sanita- 
rv and health exhibitions and the improvement 
of breed of cattle The Commissioners also 
have large powers in regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings 


The Municipal Government of Calcutta Is 
governed by Act III of 1923 This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relat'‘ng to municipal 
administration The Act provides for the 
appointment of 2 Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of theold Act a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Officer, and Deputy Executive officers, 
all elected by the Corporation The appoint 
ment of the Chief Executive Officer is subject 
to the approval of Government ‘lhe total 
number of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1932, 13 91 with 5 Aldermen elected by the 
Councillors Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which 21 are reserved for Muhammadans 
Ten of the councillors are nominated by Govern- 
ment and the rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies In order to improve the 1nsani- 
taly and congested areas of the citv, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers In the mofussil, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
ae to public works, education and medical 
relie 


Bengal Act V of 191) introduces the new system 
of self government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self taxation 
The new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old chaukidari 
panchsyats ind the union committees and deals 
with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
varies Ihe Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases alising within the union 
Lhe Act has been extended to all districts 
in the Presidency and up to March 1934 
over 4,737 Union Boards were actually 
constituted 


Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Ratlway Departments and 15 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Agriculture and Industries 


The Public Works Department deals with 
questions regarding the construction and 
maintenance of public buildings and also re- 
garding roads, bridges, etc. 
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The Railway Department deals with questions 
regarding acquisition of lands required by the 
several Railways, the alignment of new lines of 
Railways, and with Tramway projects 


There {s a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser of Government 


N. B—Under the New Constitution, the 
present oiganisation of Public Works 
(including Railways) together with Ligation 
as wellas Road Fund and Bengal Motor Vehicles 
Act transferred from the Local Self Government 
Department will form the Department of Com 
munication and Works 


Marine, 


The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administration of the port 
of Calcutta and the Government Dockyard, 
Narayanogan), and inland navigation including 
the control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches 


Irrigation. 


The Irrigation Department deals with irrigation, 
navigation, flood protection by means of em 
bankments and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit the re- 
quirements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is available 


Police. 


The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, and the Railway 
Police ‘he Bengal Police are under the 
control of the Inspector General of Police, 
the present Inspector General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors General for the Dacca 
lange, the Rajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakargan) 
Tange and also one Deputy Inspector General 
in Charge of the CID and the Intelligence 
Branch Each district isin charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the moreimportant districts 
have one or More Additional Superintendents 
The Railway Police 1s divided into three distinct 
charges, each under a Superintendent 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintandents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspeetors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub Inspectors 
head constables and constables. Lhere 1s also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board There is a traiming 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Rajshahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who 3s 
responsible direct to Government The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commussioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
torce has been established at Calcutta The 
annual cost of the Police 18 over 228 lakhs. 


4 The head of the Medical Department is the 


eon General with the Government of Bengal — 
In tho districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
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for medical work There are 44 hospitals aud dis 
pensaziesin Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 860,540 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated 1n them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,083,248 


Education. 


In the Presidency of Bengal education Is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants )n-aid 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one 1s for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, one at 
Krishnagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach 1n seconddry schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 norma! schools, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondarv schools who teach through the 
medium of the vernacular also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta and a weaving school at Serampore 
It also provides at the head quarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
eertain other mofussi] centres, Lnglish high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools aie 
attached In Calcutta there are five Government 
high schools for boys, two of which are attached 
to the Presidency College and one to the Sanskrit 
College Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, Comulla and Chit- 
tagong The other secondary schools, with the 
exception of afew middle schools managed either 
by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private contro] ‘lhe admunis- 
tiation O1 primary education in all areas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
clal revenues to the boards, which contribute 
only shghtly from their own funds Oniv in 
backward localities are such schools _ either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment Apart from the institutions referred to 
ubove, 80 institutions called Guru Traiming 
Schools are mamtained by the Department for 
the tiaining of primary school teachers For 
the education of Mahomedans, there are senior 
Madras as at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughl: 
and Rajshahi which are managed by Government. 
There are also certain Government institutions 
for technical and industrial education All 
institutions for technical and industrial education 
(except B E College, the Ahsanullah School ot 
Lngineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries. <A large PrOrOrHOn of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
contro) of various missionary bodies, which are 
assisted by Government grants in-aid. 
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ESLIMATED EXPENDITURF FOR 1938 39—contd 
The figures are in Thousands of Rs 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 





Heads of Expenditure Ustimate [stimate/ Heads of Expenditure etimate Estimate 
1937 38 1938 3 1937 38 1988 39 
Rs Rs Rs 
Construction of Irrigation Depo its cf Loc? 1 un is— 
Navigation ~ nk Di trict 1 unds 1,65 90 1 65 00 
ment ap d | lage Other i unds 85 J0 8&6 70 
works not charged to Civil Deposits 04 76 o 83 10 
Revenue 370 —o.0 | Other Accounts 38 37 
Civil works not Advances 13 79 12 59 
charged to Revenue Accounts with the 
Commuted value of pension . ae Inment of 3 00 
(not charged to revenue) 860 — 248 Accounts: with: Westie 
State Proviient kund 45 00 55 00 5 Bank ah 7 3 7 
uspense 
Famine Relief Fund Loans and Alvances 
Subvention from the oad by the Provincial 
Development Fund 2. 23 Governments 24 74 22 16 
Fund for economic levclop spunea oe 
ment an! improvement Lotal expenditure ie 92 -8 16 88 82 
OLTURAEAICAS 9 59 Ciosing balance 13796 17498 
Depreciation Res rve Fund Soe 
fo1 Government presses a7 47 GRAND Toral 11 30 24 18 68 80 
General Police Tunt Soy gee 
Administration 


tRNOR 


His I xxcellency The Right Hor Lord Brabourne 
GCIE MO 


¥ 
PERSONAL STAF 


Secretary to the Governor of Lengal L G Pinncel. 
Ics 


Asstt Secretary to the Governor of Bengal R J 
Pringle 1¢ % 

Military Secretary, 
GQIE OBF NC 

Honorary Physicran It Col T H Vere Hodge 
Im68 Priefessor of Medicine, Medical College 
Calcutt1 

Honorary Surgeon Major J C Drummond 
IMS, Civil Surgeon Dirjceling 

Avdes de Camp —Lt H C McGildowny 
Irish Guards (On leave) 

Lt J A Hopwood The Black Watch 

Lt Low Ardee Grenadier Guards 

Lt P H W Brind The Dorsetshire Regiment 

Hony Ardes de Camp —Caiptain C R Bluert 
RIN, Principal Officer, Mercintile Marie 
Department 

Lieut Col W R Elhot, mc, Commanding 
the Calcutta Scottish 


Lieut Col G@ I Maitland Heriot, MO Com 
manding, The Crlcutta Light Horse 


Indvan Arde de Camp, Risaldar Ishar Singh 
Hudson s Horse 

Hony Indian Atde de Camp, Sardar Bahadur 
Ganesh Bahadur Chettri, M BE, late Subedar 
Major, Kastern Frontier Rifles 


Colonel I1 B_ Butler 


Th 


Commandant H I The Governors Body 
Guard —Major T M_ Lunham Poon. Horse 
(17th Queen Victorias Own Cavalry) 


Superintendent H E Covernors Estate — 
LI Watson oBL AM IMI 


COUNCIIT OF MINISTERS 


The Hon ble Mr Abul Ka em Yizlul Hug 
ay in charge of the Fducition Depart 
mer 


Hon ble Mr Nalini Ranjon Sarkcr Minister 
In charge of the Tinance Dcpirtment 


Ihe Hon tle Khwajt SirNazimuddin K CIE 
Ministcr in chirge of the Home Department 


Ihe Hon ble Sir Byoy Prasad Singh Roy Kt, 
Ministcr in chaige ot the Revenuc Depirtment 


The Honble Nawab Khwija Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacci Minister in charge of the 
Department of Agriculture and Industries 


Fhe Hon ble Maharaja Srischandra Nandy of 
Kassimbazar Ministerin charge of the Depart 
ment of Communication ind Works 


The Hon ble Mr Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy 
Minister 1n char,e of the Department of Com 
merce and Labour 


The Hon ble Nawab Musharruff Hossain khan 
Bahidur Munister in charge of the Judicial 
and Legislative Departments 


The Hon ble Mr Syed Nausher Ali Minister 
in charge of the Department of Public'Health 
and Local Sclf Government 


The Hon ble Mr PrasannaDeb Raikut Munster 
in charge of the Forest and Excise Department 


The Hon ble Mr Mukunda Behary Mullick, 
Minister in charge of the Co operative Credit 
and Rural Indebtedness Department, 


Tl 
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ADMINISTRATION—conid. 


SEORETARIAT. 


Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal and 
Secretary, Home Department, G. P. Hogg, 
0.8.1., C.0.E., 1.0.8. 


Additional Secretary, HomeDept.,J.R. Blair, 1.0.8. 


Deputy Secretary, Tiome Department and Press 
Officer,,O. M. Maitin,¢ 1.E., 1.0 5, 


Secretary, Revenue Department and Secretary, 
Forest and Excise Department, S. Basu, 1.C.8. 


Secretary, Finance Department, D. Gladding, 
0.1.E., 1.0.8. 


Secretary, Legislative H. D. 


Department, 
Benjamin, I.¢.8. 


Jount Secretary, Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness Departinent, EK. W. Holland, Ic 8. 


Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, H. 8. E. 
Stevens, I.C.S, 


Secretary, Department of Putlic Health and 
L.S.@.,@. 8. Dutt, 1.0.8. 

Secretary, Judicial Department, N. G. A. Edgley, 
1.¢.8., Bar-at-Law. 


Secretary, Education Department, T. M. Dow, 
1.0.8, 


Secretary, Department of Commumications and 
Works, 8. K. Halder, 1.6.8. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Member, Roard of Revenue—¥. A. Sachse, C.8.1., 
C.1.4., 1.C.8. 


Director of Publie Instruction, J. M. Bottom- 
ley, B.A. (Oxon), C.1.E., I.E.8, 


Director of Publie Health, Lt.-Col. A.C. Chattetji, 
1.M.8. 


Inspector-General of Police, J. C. Farmer, I. P. 


Commissioner, Calcutta Police, L. H. Colson. 
C.1E. 


Surgeon-General, Major-General 


I.M.S. 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta, G. N. Bower, B.A., 
10,8. 


D. P. Goil, 


Commissioner of Excise and Salt, D. Macpherson, 
1.0.8. 


Acccuntant-General, 8. C. Das Gupta. 


Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. 
Flowerdew, I.M.S. 


rian meer Renarals Rai Bahadur P. N. Mukerji. 
0.B 


I Sa ee of Registration, Babu Sukumar 
Chaturji, M.A., M.B.E. 


R. E. 


Director of Agriculture, M, Carbury, M.A., B.8c., 
D.5.0., M.0, 

Director 
(Ba 


of Industries, 8. C. Mitter, 
8-). 


B.8c. 


| Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Keshav Shadashiv 
Thakur, 1.M.8. 


se ik ad a Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
Calder. 


Deputy Secretary, Departmen’ of Commerce ana 
Labour, R. l. Walker, 10 8. 


Reforms Commissioner, R.N. Gilchrist, C.1.£., 
I,E.S, 


Curator of Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens. 
Kalipada Biswas. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF BENGAL. 


Frederick J. Halliday 1854 
John P. Grant 1859 
Cecil Beadon 1862 
William Grey 1867 
George Campbell 1871 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K CS 1. 1874 
The Hon. Ashley Eden, C.S I. ¥. 1877 
Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.c.3.1. (Offg ) 1879 
A. Rivers Thompson, ¢\S.1., ¢.1 E. 1882 
H, A. Cockerell, ¢.8.1. (Officiating) 1885 
Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.S.1L, C LE. 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.c.S.1. 1890 
Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.0.8.1. (Offig ) 1893 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.S.1. ~- 1895 
Retired 6th April 18938. 
Charles Cecil Stevens, ¢.3.1. (Offig.) 1897 
Sir John Woodburn, K.c.8.1. -- 1898 
Died, 21st November 1902. 
J. A. Bourdillon, ¢.8.1. (Officiating) ae 1902 
Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.c.S.1. » 1903 
Lancelot Hare, C.S.1., C.1.0. (Offg ) 1906 
F, A. Slacke (Officiat:ng) 1906 
Sir E. N. Baker, K.c.S.1._ . 1908 
Retired 21st September 1912. 
F. W. Duke, 6.8 1. (Officiating) -» 1912 


The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 


GOVERNORS OF THR PRESIDENCY OF Fort 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 
The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, G.C.1.E., K.0.M.G. ce -. 1912 
The Rt. Hon. ey of Bons eneney: 
G.C.LE. - 1917 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lstien 1922 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley qeoneons P.0,, 
G. 0. I. EB, ee es ee * 1927 
The Rt. Hon. Sir John audecion: PO. 
G.0.B.,G.0.1LE. . a ee es 1932 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Brabourne, G.C.1.£.,M,C. 1987 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER 


The Hon ble Khan Bahadur M Azizul Haque CIE 


DEPUTY SPEAKER 


Mr Ashraf Ali Khan Chaudhury Bar at Law 


“ime of Members 


Babu Jatindra Nath Basu 

Mr Santosh Kumar Basu 

Mr Probhudoyal Himatsinha 
Dr J M Das Gupta 

Mr Jogesh Chandra Gupta 

Mr Sarat Chandra Bore 

Mr Barada Prosanna Pain 

Mr Tulsi Chandra Goswami 
Rai Harendra Nath Choudhury 
Dr Naliniksha Sanya! Ph D (Lond ) 
Mr Surendra Mohan Maitra 

Mr Birendra Nath Mazumdar 
Maharaja kumar Uday Chand Mahtab 
Babu Adwaita Kumar Maji 

: Mr Pramatha Nath Banerjee 
Mr Banku Behari Mandal 

Dr Shaiat Chandra Mukherj1 
Babu Debendra Nath Diss 
Sriyut Ashutosh Mullick 

Srijut Manindra Bhusan Sinha 
Mr Kamalkrishna Ray 

Mr Debendra Lall Khan 

Mr krishna Prasad Mondal 
Babu Kishori Pati Roy 

Babu Harendra Dolui 

Mr Gobinda Chandra Bhawmin 
Mr Iswar Chindra Mal 

Mr Nikunja Behari Maiti 
s1iuyut Gouthtr1 Som 

Pabu Radha Nith Das 

Mr Sukumar Dutt 

Mr Manmath. Nath Ray 

Mr Pulin Behary Mullick 

Rai Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur 
Mr Hem Chandra Nasker 

Mr P Banerji 

Mr Aunukhul Chandra Das 

Labu Haripada Chattopadhyay 
Babu Lakshmi Narayan Biswas 


Elected Members 


Name of Constituency 


Calcutta North 
Calcutta East 
Calcutta West 
Calcutta Central 
Calcutta South Central 
Calcutta South 
Hooghly cum Howrsh Municipal 
Burdwan Division North Municipal 
24 Parganas Municipal. 
Presidency Division Municipal 
North Bengal Municipal 
East Bengal Municipal 
Burdwan Central 
Do 
Burdwan North West 
Do 
Birbhum 
Do 
Bankura West 
Do 
Bankura Last 
Midna pore Central 
Do 
Jhargram cum Ghatal 
Do 
Midnapore Last 
Midnapore South West 
Midnvpore South East 
Hooghly N rth East 
Do 
Hocpyhly South West 
Howrah 
Do 
24 Parganas South East 
Do 
24 Parganas North West 
Do 
Nadia 
Do 
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Name of Members. 


Mr. Sayanka Sekhar Sanyal, M.A., B.L. .. 
Mr. Kirit Bhusan Das 

Babu Atul Krishna Ghose 

Mr. Rasik Lal Biswas 

Babu Nagendra Nath Sen, B.L. ‘ 
Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick, ¥.4., B.1. 
Babu Patiram Ray 

Mr. Satyapriya Banerjee 

Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar 

Mr. Tarinicharan Pramanik 

Babu Prem Hari Barman, B.1. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Barman 

Mr. Nishitha Nath Kundu 

Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Gupta 
Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikat 

Babu Upendranath Barman 

Mr, Jotindra Nath Chakrabarty 
Babu Kshetra Nath Singha 

Mr. Puspajit Barma ‘ 
Mr, Narendra Narayan Chaceavaity 
Babu Madhu Sudan Sarkar, B.L. 
Babu Monoranjan Bannerjee.. ae 
Mr, Dhananjoy Roy ie 
Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy Chowdhury 
Mr, Charu Chandra Roy, B.L. 
Mr, Amrita Lal Mondal .. 
Mr, Birendra Kishore Roy Giguahwey.< B.L. 

Mr. Mono Mohan Das_.. ee oe es 
Babu Surendra Nath Biswas 

Mr, Birat Chandra Mandal ; : 
ag zee aaa M.4., BAR-AT- 


Mr. Narendra Nath Das Quite. as oe 
Mr. Upendra Nath Edbar, M.A., B.L. 
Mr, Jogendra Nath Mondal ee 
Mr. Dhirendra Nath Datta as 
Babu Jagat Chandra Mandal, B.1. 
Mr, Harendra Kumar Sur, B.L, .. 
Mr, Mahim Chandra Das, B.L. .. 
Mr. Dambar Singh ous 
(Vacant) . as 

Mr, M. A. H. Ispahani .. 

Mr, K, Nooruddin.. 

Maulvi Md. Solaiman 


Mr, H. 8, Suhrawardy, ™.A. foxoii Ae Cal- 
cutta), B. Sc.,B.0.L. (Oxon), BAB-AT-LAW .. 


Nawab K, Habibullah Bahadur.. ese és 
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Name of Constituency. 


Muishidabad, 
Do. 
Jessore., 
Do. 
Khulna. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rajshahi. 
Malda. 
Do. 
Dinajpur. 
Do. 
Do. 
Jalpaiguri cum Siliguri, 
Do. 
Do. 
Rangpur. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bogia cum Pabna 
Do. 
Dacca East, 
Do. 
Dacca West. 
Mymensingh West. 
Do. 
Mymensingh East, 
Do, 
Faridpur, 
Do. 


Do. 

Bakargan) South West 
Do. 

Bakarganj North-East. 
Tippera. 

Do, 
Noakhali. 
Chittagong. 


Darjeeling. 
Calcutta North. 


Calcutta South. 
Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal, 
Barrackpore Municipal. 


24-Parganas Municipal, 
Dacca Municipal. 


Ito 
Name of Members 


Moulvi Abul Hashim BI 

Maulvi Md Abdur Rasheed 

Mr Mahammad Siddique Syed 

Khan Bahadur Alfaz ud din Ahmed Ma 
Maulvi Abdul Quisem 

Mr Abdur Rouf@ 

Mr Jasimuddin Ahmed 

Mr Quara Hossain \ousuff Mirza 

Khan Bthadur A IT M Abdur Rahman 
Mr M Shamsuddin Ahmed 

Mr Mohammad Mohsin Ali 

Maulvi Aftab Hosain Joarder 


The Honble Khan Bahadur 
Huq CIEL 


Maulvi Abdul Bari, MA BL 

Sahibzada Kawan Jah Syed Kazem Ali Meerza 
Mr M LTarhat Reza Chowdhury 

Maulvi Syed Nausher All 

Maulv: Waliar Rahman 

Moulvi Serajul [slam BL 

Khan Sahib Maulana Ahmed Ali Fnayetpuri 
Mr Abdul Hakeem wa BI 

Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy 

Mr Mostagawsal Huque Syed 

Mr Ashrafali Khan Chaudhuri Bak Al JAW 
Maulvi Maniruddin Akhand BI 

Maulvi Muhammad Amir Ali Miah 

Mauly1 Md Moslem Ah Molla 

Maulv: Mafijuddin Chowdhury 

Maulvi Hafizuddin Chowdhur1 

Maulvi Abdul Jabbar BL 


Khan Bahadur Mahtabuddin Ahmed 
Nawab Musharruf Hosain Khan Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur A M L Rahaman 

Haji Safiruddin Ahmed 

Mr Shah Abdur Rauf, BI 

Kazi Emdadul Haque 

Mr Abdul Hafiz 

Maulvi Abu Hossain Sarkar, BL 


Mr Ahamed Hossain BA (Alig) BI 
Maulvi Rayjib Uddin Tarafder 
Maulv1 Mohammad [shaque 

Dr Mafiz Uddin Ahmed MB 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Al1 
Maulv1 Azhar Ali 


Mr A M Abdul Hamid 


M Azizul 
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Name of Constituency 


Burdwan 

Birbhum 

Banhura 
Midnapore 

Hooghly 

Howrah 

24 Parganas South 
24 Parganas Central 
24 Parganas North East 
Kushtia 

Meherpur 

Nadia Last 


Nadia West 
Berhampore 
Murshidabad South VW est 
Jangipul 

Jessore Sadar 

Jessore Tast 

Bongaon 

Jhenidah 

Khulna 

Satkhira 

Ba gerhat 

Nator 

Rajshahi North 
Rajshahi South 
Rajshahi Centra} 
Balurghat 
LhahLurgaon 

Dinajpur Central East 


Dinajpur Central West 
Jalpaiguri cum Darjeeling 
Nilphamari 

Rangpur North 

Rangpur South 

Kurigaon North 
Kurigzon south 
Gaibandha North 


Gaibandha South 
Bogra East 
Bogra South 
Bogra North 
Bogra West 
Pabna East 


Pabna Weat 
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Name of Members, 


Mr. Abdur Raschid Mahmood .. ks 

Mr. Abdullah-Al-Mahmood, M.A., B.I... 

Mr. Md. Barat Ali 

Mr. Z. A. Choudhury sis 

Moulvi Idris Ahammad Mia, B.A, 

Mr. Khwaja Shahabuddin 

Maulvi Abdul Aziz 

Mr. Syed Abdul Salim 

Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Hakim Viktiiupur 
Mr, Rezaur Rahman Khan, B.L. 
Maulvi AuJad Kossain Kban 

Maulvi Abdul Latif Biswas 

Maulvi Mahammad Abdus Shaheed 
Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafiz 

Mr. Fazlar Rahaman Muktear .. 

Mr, Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Palwan 
Mr. Giasuddin Ahamed . 

Maulvi Abdul Karim, M.A., B.L. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid 

Moulvi Abdul Wahed bi 
Moulana Shamsu! Huda.. Rs ais 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim .. ie 
Moulvi Masud Ali Khan Panni at 
Moulvi Mirza Abdul Hafiz, B.L... ess ; 
Mr, Syed Hasan Ali Choudhury ice ss 
Khan Sahib Moulvi Kabiruddin Khan, B.L. .. 
Mr, Abdul Husain Ahmed a 

Moulvi Md. Israil, M.4., B.L. 

Moulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Khan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmed 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed Khondakar .. 
Moulvi Ahmed Ali Mridha, B.1,.. 

Moulvi Tamizuddin Khan, M.A., B.L. .. 

Mr, Yusuf Ali Choudhury a 

Mr. Mohammad Abdul Fazl, ; 
Moulvi Gyasuddin Ahmed Choudhury.. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug .. “a aie 

Mr, Abdul Kader.. as oe 

Khan Sahib Hatemally Jamadar es 
Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq .. is 
Kaan Bahadur Moulvi Hashem Ali Khan 

Mr, Sadaruddin Ahmed . ne 
Moulvi Abdul Wahab Khan, B.L. a 
Moulvi Mohammed Mozammel Huq, B.A. 

Haji Moulvi Tufel Ahmed Chowdhury, B.A. .. 
Moulvi-Dewan Mastufa Ali 


Name of Constituency, 


Serajganj South. 
Serajganj North. 
Serajganj Central. 
Malda North, 
Malda South. 
Narayanganj South. 
Narayanganj East. 
Narayanganj North. 
Munshiganj, 

Dacca South Central. 
Manikganj East. 
Manikganj West. 
Dacca North Central, 
Dacca Central. 
Jamalpur East. 
Jamalpur North. 
Jamalpur West. 
Jamal pur cum Muktagacha. 
Mymensingh North. 
Mymensingh East. 
Mymensingh South. 
Mymensingh West. 
Tangail South. 
Tangail West. 
Tangail North. 
Netrakona South. 
Netrakona North. 
Kishoreganj South. 
Kishoreganj North. 
Kishoreganj East. 
Gopalganj. 
Goalundo. 
Faridpur West. 
Faridpur East. 
Madaripur West. 
Madaripur East. 
Patuakhali North, 
Patuakhali South. 
Pirojpur South. 
Pirojpur North. 
Bakarganj North. 
Bakarganj South, 


Bakarganj West. 
Bhola North. 


Bhola South. 
Brahmanbaria North. 
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Name of Members. 


Nawabzada K. Nasjrullah ae 
Mr. Maqbul Husain 


The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Varogul. 


Kt., of Ratanpur. 
Mr. Ramizuddin Ahmed, M.A., B.L. 


Mr. Asimaddm Ahmmed ae Ede 
Moulvi Muhammed Hasanuzzaman 
Moulvi Jonab Ali Majumdar .. ie 


Khan Bahadur Abidur Reza Choudhury 
Mr. Sahedali, M.4., B.L. .. 

Moulvi Mahammad Ibrahim oe 
Moulvi Amin Ullah ie . ws 


Mr. Shaha Syed Golam Sarwar Hossani 
Mr. Sayed Ahamad Kha.. s4 i 
Moulvi Sayed Abdul Majid 

Maulvi Abdur Razzak .. és 


Khan Bahadur Jalaluddin ore 

Maulvi Ahmad Kabir Chowdhury. 

Moulana Md. Maniruzzaman Islamabadi 

Al-hajj, Moulana, Dr. Sanaullah, 
(Lond.), BAR-aT LAW, 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fazlul Qadir 

Mjss Mira Dutta Gupta.. ee 

Mrs. Hemaprova Majumdar 

Mrs. Hasina Murshed 

Begum Farhut Bano Khanam .. 

Mr. J. W. Chippendale, M.a., B.0. 

Mr. L. T. Maguire 

Mr, C, Griffiths 


Mrs. Ellen West 
Mr. W. L. Armstrong 


Mr. J. R. Walker 

Mr. F. C. Brasher 

Mr, C. 8. Maclauchlan 

Mr. Curtis Millar 

Mr. W. W. K. Page 

Mr. G. Morgan, 0.1.E. 

Mr. R. H. Ferguson 

Mr. William C. Patton 

Mr. J. E. Ordish .. ‘ bie 
Mr. L. M. Crossfield me ane 
Dr. H. C. Mukherjee 

Mr. 8. A. Gomes .. 

Mr. E. Studd = 


Mr. David Hendry ie Be 
Mr. A. G. Mac-Crimmon 


Mr. Ian A. Clark ale Ja 


Name of Constituency. 


Brahmanbaria South. 
Tippera North-East. 
Tippera North. 


Tippera West. 
Tippera Central. 
Tippera South. 
Chandpur East. 
Chandpur West. 
Matlabbazar. 
Noakhali North. 
Noakhali Central. 
Ramganj cum Raipur, 
Noakhali West. 
Noakhali South. 

Feni. 

Cox's Bazar, 
Chittagong South. 
Chittagong South Central. 


Chittagong North-East. 


Chittagong North-West. 
Calcutta (General). 
Dacca (General). 
Calcutta (Muhammadan). 
Dacca (Muhammadan). 
Angio-Indian. 


Burdwan Division. 
Hooghly cum Howrah. 
Caicutta and Suburbs. 


Presidency Di-ision. 

Rajshahi Division. 

Darjeeling. 

Dacca Division. 

Chittagong Division. 

Calcutta cum Presidency Division. 
Dacca Division. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
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Name of Members 


Mr R M Sassoon 

Mr A P Blair 

Mr W C Wordsworth 

Mr K A Hamilton 

Mr H R Norton 

Mr C G Cooper 

Mr T B Nimmo 

Mr H C Bannerman 

Mr C W Miles 

Mr J B Ross 

Sir Han Sanker Paul, Kt 

Me Nalini Ranjan Sarker 

M. Debi Prasad Khaitan 

Rai Mungtool1l Tapuria Bahedur 
Mr Abdur Rahman Siddiqi 

The Hon ble Sir Byoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kt 


Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, MA, of Kasim 
bazar 


Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray 


Maharaja Shahshi Kanta Acharyya Chaudhury 
of Muktagacha 


Rai Kshirod Chandra Roy Bahadur, B A 
Mr J N Gupta 

Mr Aftab Ali 

Dr Suresh Chandra Banerj1 


Mr Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar 
Mr Sibnath Banerjee 
Mr A M A Zaman 


Mr B Mukherjee 
Babu Litta Munda Sirdar ‘ 


Mr Syamaprosad Mookerjee, MA, BL, BAR- 
AT-LAW 


Mr Fazlur Rahman 


II3 
Namie of Constituency 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Do 
Do 
Calcutta Trades Association 
Do 
Indian Jute Mills Association 
Do 
Indian Tea Association 
Do 
Indian Mining Association 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Do 
Indian Chamber of Commerce - 
Marwari Association 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce 
Burdwan Landholders 


Presidency Landholders 


Rajshah) Landholders 
Dicca Landholders 


Chittrgong Landholders 
Railway Trade Union 
Water Transport Trade Union 


Calcutta and Suburbs (Registered 
factories) 


Barrackpore (Registered factories) 
Howrah (Registered factories) 


Hooghly cum Serampore (Registered) 
factories) 


Colliery (Coal Mines) 
Bengal Dooars (Western) 


Calcutta University 


Dacca University 


II4 


General 
Muhammadan 
General 
Muhemmadan 


General 


General 
European 
European 
General 
Gerieral 
General 
Muhammadan 
General 
Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
Mubammadan 
General 
General 
General 
Muhammadan 
General 
Muhammadan 
General 


Muhanimadan 
European... 
Mubammadan 


General 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT 


Ihe Hon ble Mr Satyendra Chandra Mitra 


Communit) 


DEPUTY PRESIDENT 
Mr Hamidul Haque Chowdhury 


Elected Members 


Name 


Dr Radha Kumud Mukherjee 
Khan Sahib Subid Ali Molla 
Mr Kamini Kumar Dutt 

Vir Muhimmad Hossain 


The Hon ble Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath 
Roy Chowdhu) Kt of Santosh 


Rai Radhika Bhushan Roy Bahadur 
Mr I Lamb 

The Hon ble Sir George Campbell] Kt 
Seth Hanuman Piosad Poddar 

Mr Bankim Chandia Datta 

Mr Naresh Nath Mookerjee 

Mr Muhammad Akram khan 

Mr Sachindra Naray.1n Sanyal 

Mr Hamidul Huque Chowdhury 

Mr Mesbahuddin Ahmed 

Mr kader Baksh 

Mr Saileswar Singh Roy 

Mr Nagendra Narayan Roy 

Mr Satyendra Chandia Mitra 

Khan Bahadur “yed Muazzamuddin Hosain 
Mr Naren¢ra Chandra Datta. 

Mr Humayun Z A Kabir 


Raya Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, 
of Nashipur 


Mr Kamruddin Haider 

Mr E C Ormond 

Mr M Shamsuzzoha 

Rai Surendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur 


The United 


The United Provinces lies in practically the 
‘entre of Upper India. It is bounded on 
he north by ‘Tibet, on the sorth-east by 
Yepal, on the east and seuth-east by Bihar, 
m the south by two of the Chota-Nagpur 
Mates of the Central India Agency and 
he Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
ind on the west by the States of Gwalior, 
Jholpur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, 
nd by the provinces of Delhi and the 
Punjab. Its total area amounts to 106,248 
iquare miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indien States of Rampur, Tehri-| 
jJarhwal and Benares with an area of 5,943) 
quare miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
niles, The total popalation is 49,614,833. 

The Province, originally termed the Nortb- 
Western Provincer and so amalgamated in 1877, 
vas named the United Provinces of Agra 
ind Oudh in 1902 and received its present 
lesignation on April 1937. It includes 
four distinct tracta of eran portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
livision which consists of three hill districts, 
:wo of which are entirelyin the hills and one 
3 halfin the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 


which though somewhat liable to run shortof cla 


water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
In all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse ae ieee and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 


ly infertile, though better populated. The soil | 


of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 542 persons per square mile 


inthe west to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 


east, which hae the Province as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Mates ba mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and jungle, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and ramall game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until it reached the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the province 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated flelds and watered by three rivers— 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Gogra. 


The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 84.4 percent. 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 
percent., the total of all other religions 
being 0.6 per cent. composed of Christians 
(Kuropeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Butdhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are the Arya Samajists, followers of 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and hag extended its influence 
to the United Provinces. The three main 
physical types are Dravidian, Aryan and 
Mongolioid,the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
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the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Province. Most ot 
tre people, however, show a mixed Arya: 
Dravidian origin. Two aoguagee are spoken 
by the majority of people the plains, 
Urdu, and Hindi, Urdu being more common 
in the urban areas and because of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming the 
lingua franca of the Province, 


Agriculture. 


The chief industry is agriculture, which 
-8 the principal source of livelihood of 71,1 per 
cent. of the population and a subsidiary source 
%f income to a further 8.2 per cent. The 
ioils of the Province fall into three groups: 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium; the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium 1s the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here algo there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium ,soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive. The soil generally yields 
excellent crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
rice being grown mostly in low-lying, heavy 

ys. The greater part of the Province 
is highly cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 
to 60 inches in the Hills to 40 inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Divisions, in the past; 
Improved drainage and irrigation facilities 
have effected considerable improvements. In 
the latter area, however, shortage of water in 
the canals and the general lowering of the water 
table still continue to react against full agricul- 
tural returns. Steps are being taken to increase 
the amount of water passing down the canals. 
The commodity prices generally showed appre- 
ciable improvement over those prevailing in 
1936 upto November 1937. Figures for Decem- 
ber 1937 Indicite a fall as compared with the 
corres ponding period of 1936 except in the case 
of arhardal, ‘The area under impcrtant crops 
also increased, with corresponding increase in 
production except cotton. The position of the 
agriculturist, however, remains more or less the 
same, Land is held on zemindari tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The princi- 
pal land-owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, some 
of whom own very large ostates. The area held 
in taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 per cent. of 
the total area in Oudh, 


Manufactures. 

The province is not rich in minerals. Iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, and there were mines of importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of production 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
closed. Goidis found in minute pepe maa by 
washing the sands in some of the rivers in 
the hills. Limestone is found in the Himalayas 
and in the Etawah district, and stone is 
largely quarried in the Mirzapur district. 


| 
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Cotton is ginned and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the province as a home 
pede! and weaving by means of handlooms 
is carried on iff most istricts Cawnpore is 
the chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
milis. According to the census of 1931, 45,128 
persons were employed on cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing and 408,033 on spinnin 

and weaving. Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where the famous ‘ Kimkhab’ 
brocade 1% made) but considerable work 15 now 
done at Ltawah, Sandils and Mau and some at 
Agra and Shahjahanpur as well Embroidery 
work is done at Lucknow, where the noted 
‘Chikan’ work of cotton on mustlins 18 produced, 
aod in Benares, where gold and silver work on 
silk, velvet, crepe and sarsenet obtains 

Benares uses local gold thread for embroidery 
work and ‘Kimkhab’ weaving The glass 
industry 18 important at Firozabad, Bahyol, 
Balawali,8ssni,Hathras,Harangau Shikohabad, 
Makhanpur and Naini(Allahabad) Morada- 
bad 18 noted for its lacquered brass-work, 
Benares tur brassware-engiaving and repousse 
Farrukhabad and Pilkhawa (in eerut 
district) for their calico lei and Agra for 
i{s carpets and marble and alabaster articles , 
glazed pottery 1s made at Chunar and Khurja 
and clay figures of men and fruits at Lucknow 
and carpets at Mirzapur 


The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Farrukhabad and Oel (District Kher) the 
carving and inlay work of Nagina and Saha- 
1anpur, the art silk industry ot Landa, Bilar: 
(Moradabad) and Mau, the lock and brase 
fittings industry of Aligarh, the copper utens11] 
industry of Almoua, the durries of Agra and 
Barellly, the pottery of Nizamibad (District 
Avamgarh) and the ivory work of Lucknow 
also deserve mention 


Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre It 
hag tanneries, soap factories, oll mulls, cotton, 
woollen and other mills The woollen mull is 
the largest in India. Lucknow possesses an 
important paper-mill and also a cotton mill. 
There ate cotton ginning and pressimg factories 
at Aligarh, Meerut, Saharanpur and Bareilly 
and cotton millsat Agra, Hathras, Lucknow, 
Benares and Moradabad There arc now some 
70 Sugar Factoiu5in the province wo1ked by 
the vacuum pan process, they aresituited main 
ly In the Gorakpur, Rohilkhand and Meerut 
divisions, Acertain amount of Sugar 1s also 
made by the open pan oo and a largt 
quantity of ar Im made in the villages 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines. 

There is a card board manufacturing factory 
and a cigarette factory at Saharanpur _ Iirs 
and perfumes are made at Lucknow, Kanauj 
and Jaunpur. Dayalbagh (Agra) has a 
tannery, & dairy and a factory for making door 
bolts, lanterns, electrical goods, fountain pens, 
chemical balances, etc. Fountain pens are 
made in Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares 
Shoe laces, elastic, and electric fans are made 
in Cawnpore. 

The | t tsade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, pur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 

garb, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farrukbabad, 
Moradabad, Chandaual, Bareilly, pur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 


land an average population of 236,000. 
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Administration. 


The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Council, 
the Governor bcing assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in charge 
of the Transferred Subjects. With effect from 
Aprill, 1937, proves autonomy was in- 
augurated in this Province and a binet of 


7 Ministers to assist the Govelnor was 
formed under the G I Act of 1935 aoe 
e 


present Cabinet consists of 6 Ministers 
medium for the transaction of public business 
the Secretarit, the staff of which consists of 7 
Secretaries (including Chief Secretary), and 
8 Deputy Secretaries including the Director 
of Public Instruction and the Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer who are ez-Officio 
Deputy Secretaries in the Education and 
Judicial Departments respectively. There 
is also 1 Under-Secretary (the Deputy 
Directo: of Public Instruction whois ¢z-Officio 
Under Secietary m the Education Department) 
and 4 Assistant Secretaries. The Chief Secretary 
is in charge of Appointment, General Admunis- 
tration, Secretarial Administration Political, 
Newspaper and Police Departments, the 
Finance Secretary deals mainly with the Finance 
Department, the Revenue Secretary is in 
charge of the Revenue Scarcity, Ecclesiastical 
and Forest Departments, the LTducation 
Secretary is 1n charge of the Cducation, Indus- 
tries, Agriculture and Excise Departments ; the 
L. 8S G@ Secretary 15 in charge of tae Local Self- 
Government, Municipal, Medical and Public 
Health Departments and the Judicial Secre 
tary 18 in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments The seventh Secre- 
tary is in charge of Public Works Depart- 
ment (Buildings aud Roids) and (Irrigation) 
Government spends the cold weather, 
October to April, in Lucknow. and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at 
Lucknow. The Governor and the Secretaries 
spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also in the cold weather. The 
Board of Revenue 1s the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases lying within 
it3 Jurisdiction, bemg the chief revenues autho- 
rity in the province. There are forty-eight 
British districts thirty-six in Agra and tweive 
in Oudh, average ares 2,200 square miles and 
average population a million. Each district is 
in charge of a District Officer, termed a Magis- 
trate and Collector in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Oudb and Kumaon. The 
districts are grouped together m divisions, 
Each division is under a er, 
except the Jhans1 and Kumaon divisions the 
charge of whichis held by the Collector of 
Jhansi and that of Kumaon by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Naini Tal, in addition to their 
duties, There are ten divisions having 
an average area of nearly 10,600 square miles 
and an average population of nearlv 5 millions, 
The districts are sub-divided into ftahasle, 
with an average area of 500 square miles 
Kach 
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Tahev is in charge of a Tahsildai, who is res- suits, and village munsifa whose jurisdiction 1s 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also fixed at Ra 20 

exercises judicial powers. TJ aheus are divided 

into parganas which are units of importance Local Self-Government. 

in the settlement of land revenue Sub 

ordinate to the Tahsiudars are nav tahsidars The main units of local self-government sre the 
and kanungos. Ordinarily there are three district and municipal boards which, with the 
kanu and one nai) iahsidar to a exception of one municipal board, have non- 
The Kanungos supervise the work of the Official Chairmen Most of the municipal boards 
patware, or village accountants check ther having an annualincome of Rs 50,000 or over 
papers and form a link direct between the vil have executive officers to whom certain admunis 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes | trative powers arereserved The administrative 
(revenue and criminal) “the District Ofhcer as \U2Ctions of the municipal and district boards 
signs a sub-division consisting of one or more 2° performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Pee as the case may be to each of hus subordi' Officer or the Secretary, but the boards them 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint elves are directly responsible for most of the 
and “Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or ministration The district boards obtain 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 41 8% of their mcome from Government 


tints The other chief sources of income 
Collectors and Magistrates), 3 the local rate levied from the land- 
Justice owners Some ot the boards have recently 


Imposed a tax on circumstances and property 

Justice is administered by the High Court of The United Provinces Motor Vehicles Iaxa- 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra tion Act came into force with effect from 
and by the Chief Court of padh sitting at January Ist 1936 The tax realised under 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- this Act wil’ also be utilived in the payment 
ities in both criminal and civil cases The Of grants to local authorities for purposes 
former consists of a Chief Justice and ten Of expenditurc on the constructiom mMain- 

rmanent 81x of whomare Indians, and the tenance and improvement of roads The 
atter consists of a Chief Judge and four judges) Chief source of municipal come 1s the octroi or 
three of whom are Indians ‘Lhereare thirty two terminal tax and toll which1* an octro} in mod) 
posta (twenty-fourm Agraincluding two posts fled form Jocal opinion 1s strongly im favour 
temporarily held in abeyance and eight im Of mdirect as opposed to direct taxation for 
Sadh) aa Strict end =eseous Judges of halen municipul purposes 

e are he y Jans no onging to the 
Iodian crv Service as they have been | ted to Public Works Department. 

e provincial service and the bar ey have 3 
both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil oe ene gr ea branch fs ac 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate Band se caintebraune toh | grr 
jurisdiction in rent cases District Officers and i soe The Prov ss divided into circled 
their assistants, including tahsildars, preside m “USBCCr., Ane A FOVINGE IS ivi arts 
criminal courts a8 magistrates and as collectors and divisions Each circle is in charge of a 
and assistant collectors, m rent and revenue Ag chat ei cea a ce Beh or 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work 7 tall On eda haa ined: - oP ele dial 
Kumaon has been brought under the Civil juris eda aad ” a seraetl ne a: q buildin é 
diction of the High Court from 1st Apnil 1926 ee ee eee 000 are in charce 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise of the-B din, Hy R ‘ ho Bcoare 
inferior wile ee in ee rage hag ene tee Bae. vende Prue 
nO separate civil cou n the rest of the 
prov see there are civil judges, judges 2 (4) The Irrization branch 1s administered 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of Dy the same Secretary and the principal adminis 
a large number of civil suits In Agra the trative officers are two Chief Engineers The 
jurisdiction of a elvil judge extends to all province 1s divided into circles and divisions 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not (b) The ae pene ee 
exceeding Rs 2,000, and if specially empowered ae all at on Can Hyd le Fe sf Grid 
upto Bs.5,000 In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 25 WO) 88 txanges Canal Mycro clectric am? 
tion of a civil judge extends to suits valu and the tube well irrigation scheme, and the 
ing not more than Ks 20,000 and the ordinary Fyvabad Hlectricity and  Gogra Sue 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs. 2,000 eee Gane oe arpa a ee aa 
value, provided that in special cases the limit ‘DE “8t@ ,  aeaslotancr gine id 


unary jurisd the tube wells are in charge of the Chief Engi- 
re in 8 soa es rele audge er ‘neer (West) and the Sarda Canal, the Gogra 


that of the munsif raised Rs. 5,000 PU™MPINg scheme and the Bundelkhand Canals, 


Appeals from munsif always he to the district 2 “barge of the Chief Engineer (Hast). 

judge while those from the civil judges $3 (a) The Sarda Canalaworkof the first 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court excep{ magnitude was opened in 1928 for introducing 
in cases of a value of Rs. 5,000 or less which ar irrigation into Oudh Its head works are 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court situated at Banbagsa on the borde: of Nepal, 
judges try suits to the value of Rs 500, but the The length of the main canal and branches, 
Senior Judge of Small Causes at Lucknow is including distributaries, drainage cuts and 
empowered to try suits of a civil nature of Which excapes 18 5,928 miles, and the area irrigated 
the value does not exceed Rs 1,000 There 1s over 10 lakhs of acres annually including over 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Rs. 200 2} lakhs acres of Sugarcane 
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(b) The Ganges Canal—Upperand Lower 
he head worhs of the former are situated at 
ardwar Inthe Saharanpur distrit and of the 
tter at Narora in the Aligarh district ‘he 
Jpper Ganges canal came into opcration in 
he year 1855 56 and its total mileage of 
hannels is 590> milcs She arca irrigated 
nnually is ncarly 12 lakhs of acres rhe 
owtr Gangcts canal wis opencd in 1879 80 
snd the total mileage of 165 chinnels is 50.9 
miles ‘This system also i:rigates nearly 
10 lakhs of acres 


4 (a) The Ganges Canil Hydro electric Grid 
bupplics powcrat attractive rate tor domcstic 
industrial and agricultur.) purposes to 14 
districts in the west of province and to 
Shahdara in Delhi province Seven of the ten 
falls available for electrification have been 
developed and a stand by steam powrr station 
wt Chandausi of 9000 kilowatts his becn 
constructed During 1038 no iiss thon 29 700 kilo 
watts inall will beavailible Besides supply 
ing some 75 towns with chtap current for light 
and fans and minor industiles the grid pro 
vides energy for irrigation pumping fiom 
rivers and open and tube wells Lhe Ganges 
Vaney Stite well Scheme compiiscs about 1 500 
tube wells covering the districts of Moradabid 
Biynor Budaun Muzaffurnigir Mccrut Buland 
Shahrand Aligiih introducing 111g1tion on 
the volumetric systcm over ipproximatcly onc 
million acres hithuto without uny source of 
irgriation Ihis supply of cheap powc fiom 
some 2000 sub stafions isalrcidy having an 
Important bceiringon the cconomicdi posal of 
crops and the development of mino? idustrics 
in the urbien centics 


(6) The steam pow houe it Sohwil is 
capable of Supplying 1800 kilowatts The 
eneigv will be used to electrify Ly7ibad and 
Ayodhya and to pump 160 cusecs from the 
Gogra into the Lyzabid ecinil system 120 
miles in length 


(c) Investigations mnto the ehctrical and 
financial possibilities ot 2% Grid Project for 
the eastern districts of tne province have becn 
complete! and the iecomuendations of in 
expert Committcc appomt d m Novembcr 
1937, are under consideration 


Pohce 


; the Police Force 
ns 
Assistants, forty-si ven Superintendents, forty 

tour Assistant Superintendents and = sixty 
Deputy Superintendents eacluding five tem 
porary officers There 18 a Police ‘ramming 
couege at Moradabad under a Superintendent 
of Police as Principal There isa CO I D_ form 
ing a separate department, under a Deputy 
Inspector General with three Assistants Ihe 
armed police of the three police ranges have 
recently been rearmed with the 410 musket, the 
476 musket and the Martini Henri rifie having 
formed their previous armament The ad 
ministration of the Jail Department is in 
charge of an Inspector General] of Prisons, who 
isa member of the Indian Medical Serv sade 


Provinces, 


Education 


Education 18 maintained 1n part by the State 
and partly by means of grantsin aid There 
are five universities the four residential univei 
sitics of Allahabad Lucknow Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer 
sity of Agra Ihe last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro 
vinces of the eight colleges, formerl 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
external side mz, the Agra and St John’s 
Colleye at Agrm,the Chnst Church,D A V_ and 
Sanatan Dharam Collegeat Cawnpore, the Meerut 
College Mecrut the Bareilly College Bare lly 
and St Andrews College, Gorakhpur ‘Lhere 
are Jntermediite Colleges and anglo vernacular 
high wd nuddle schools which prepare boy» for 
the high school and mtcrmediate cxamimations 
conducted by the Boaid of High School and 
Intermediate Lducation which prescribes courses 
for hi,h school and imtermediate education 

there are 48 Government High Schools and 
8 Governmeut Jntermediate Colleges the 
reminder are under private Manigement and 
ire 1ided by Government 

Lhe [sibclla Lhoburn College at Luchnow and 
the Crosthwaite Girls College at Allahabad 
inprirt university education to Indian girls and 
the Lheosoph cal National Gnis School anil 
Womens College at Lenares the Mushm 
Girls Interme} ate Colleze at Aligarh Mahila 
Vidyalaya Intermediite College at Luch 
now ee: Singh Hindu Guls Inter 
mediite College Moiridabad Mulim Gurls 
Integmcduite Colle,e Tucknow and = Bahka 
Vidvaliyt Tntermediat College Cawnpore 
teach up to the intermediite stage In 
iddition to these there 1re A ¥ High schools 
Lnghsh Middle and vernacular Lower Middle 
schools wnd primary schools throughout the 
province for the education of Indian Girls they 
are controlled by a Chrf Inspectress of Gus 

chools under the Director of Public Instruction 
The St George 8 Intermediate College Mussoorie 
the Philander Smith College Naini Tal the 
st Joseph sCollege Niini ‘lal Sherwood Inter 
mediate Colicge Naim Tal, and La Martin 
iere Colleze Lucknow are the well known 
institutions for Dwopcan and Anglo Indian 
children in the province which teich upto the 
intermediate stage Besides these there are 
many excellent educational institutions for 
European boy» anu girls both im the hills and 


| plains which are attended by students from all 


19 administered by an over India 
ctor Gencral, with three Deputies and thiec ' Colleges for teachers in Lucknow Allahabad 


Government maintam Traming 


and Agra, and a tramung department 1s attached 
to Christian Intermediate College Lucknow 
There are training departments attached to 
the Aligarh Mushm University and the Be- 
nares Hindu University There is a College of 
Mining and Metallurgy in the Benares Hindu 
University where four year course of traming 
are provided leading to degiees in the two 
subjects This 1s the only University in India 
where training in these two industrial subjects 
is available There 1s a Government Eng- 
neering College at Roorkee (Thomason College), 
& School of Art and Crafts in Lucknow and 
an Agricultural College, and a Technological 


J 
Institute at Cawnpore, and an Agricultural 
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School at Bulandshahr there is also a non- 
Government Agricultural Institute at Nain), 
Allahabad. Education im law is given at 
four residential universities ond at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at Cawnpore and at the Bareilly College Instruc- 
tion in commerce for the B Com degree of the 
Agra University 1s given in the Sanatan Dharma 
andthe D A V Colleges at Cawnpore and In the 
St John’s College at Agra , a commerce depart 
ment for B Com degree 1s also attached to 
Allahabad and lLucknow Universities The 
King George s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Lucknow University, prepares 
candidates for the MBBS degree of the Luck 
now University. Besides this there are two 
medical schools at Agra for men and women 
and also a College of Ayurveda and Tibbiya 
is attached to the Benares Hindu and the 
Aligarh Muslim Universitics respectively 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maimtained 
or alded by district and municipal boards and 
vernacular education 18 admunistered through 
them and the expenditure of grants for verna 
cular education 18 1n their hands Government 
maintains eight Normal Schools ind seventeen 
Central Traming Scnools for the traiming of 
vernacular teachers Exch district has a deputy 
inspector of schools who is the Secreta1y of the 
Education Committee of the district board 
assisted by several sub deputy inspectors 
There are Seven inspectors who supervise both 
anglo vernacular and vernacular education 10 
their circles 


Medical. 
[he Medical Department is in charge of 
an I[nspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 


who 1s assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical sid to women in the admunistration 
of the Dufferin fund affairs A post of Personal 
Assistant to the I G Civil Hospitals has also 
been created from Decembcr 8, 1934, to relieve 
the I G of the routime duties in connexion 
with the control of his office A Civil Surgeon 
1s in charge and 18 responsible for the 


IQ 


medical work of each district and in 

few of the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. ‘here are 104 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusil] dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers. 
Lady doctors and women  “ub-assistant 
Surgeons visit pardanasiw women in their 
own homes and much good work 1s done in 
this manner 


Ihe best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the 1homason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hcspital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow the Pmnee of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Cdward VII Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in Luropean style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie ‘The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Nain! Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pitals, King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped collegegin the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province The Queen Mary’s Hos- 
pital for women and children, completed in 1032 
1s also attached to the King George’s Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
instruction of students in midwifery and 
gynaecology There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra The X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, but 
a scheme for the appomtment of a Provincial 
Radiologist and the traming of Medical Officers 
in X-Ray at the King George’s Medical College, 
Lucknow, where evcry facility for such work 
would be forthcoming 1s under the consideration 
of the Government There are sanatoria for 
British soldiers in the hills The King Edward 
VII Sanatorium at Bhowali in the district of 
Naini Tal 18 an up-to date and well-equipped 
institution for the treatment of European and 
Indian consumptives Anew T.B clinic has 
been opened at Allahabad 
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“THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 
Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure of the Goverment of the United Provinces 


HEADS OF REVENUE 





— —— 


Principal Heads of Revenue 


ITV —Other Taxes on 
Jncome 
V —Salt 


VII —Land Revenue 
\ 111 —Provincial Fxcise 
JK —Stamps 
X —lH orest 
\I —Registration 
XII —Recetpts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 


Act 
XILI —Other 
Duties 


Taxes and 


Railuay I evenue Account 
XVI —Subsidived Companies 
Irrigation Ete 
XVIT —Works for which Ca}1 
tal Accounts § are 
‘ kept— 
Receipts 


Jess—W orking 
Expenses 


XVIIT—Works for which no 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 

Debt Sertrces 
KA —Interest 


Civil 4dmanistiation 


XXII —Admunistration of 
Justice 
XXII —Jails and Convict 


Settlements 
XXIII —Police 
XXV1I —Education 
XXVIII ~—-Medical 
XXVIII —Public Health 
XXIX —Agriculture 
XXA —Veterinary 
XXXI —Co operative Credit 
XXXII —Industries 
XXXVI —Muscellaneous Depart 
ments 


Carried over ‘ 





Budget 
Estimates, 
1937 38 


——e 


Rs 


800) 

6 00 47 655 
1 20 50 000 
1 58 18 000 
47 70 000 
12 00 000 


10 00 000 


3 00 000 


1 00,000 


2 47 50,700 


1 04 20,628 


1 43 25,072 


11 900 


12 67,729 


10,09 466 


1 09,925 





11 93,20,621 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE 


Duect Demands on the Revenue 
5 —Salt 
7 —Land Revenue 
8 — Provincial Excise 
9 —Stamps 
10 —Forest 
Forest Capital outlay met 
from Revenue 
11 —Registration 
12 —Charges on account of Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act 
138 —Other Taxes and Duties 


Railway Revenue Account 
15 nate ayer MUSES on 


Debt 
15C —Subsidized Companies 


Irrigation Revenue Account 
17 —Interest on Imgation works 
for which Capital Accounts 
are kept 
18 —Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from  ordinar: 
Revenues 


Irrigation Capital Account (Met 
from Revenue) 
19 —Construction of Irrigation 
Works— 
B—-{1) Financed from 
Ordinary Revenues 
B—{2) Financed from 
Ordinarv Revenues 
Debt Services 
22 —Interest on debt and other 
obligations 
23 —Appropriation for Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt— 
(t))Sinaing Fund 
(11) Payments to the Central 
Government 


Cavil Admaniustration 
25 —General Administration 
27 —Admunistration of Justice 
28 —Jauls and Convict Settle 
ments 
29 —Police 
36 —Scientific Departments 
37 —Education 
38 —Medical 
39 —Public Health 
40 —Agriculture 
4) —Veterinary 
42 —-Co operative Credit 
43 —Industries 
44 —Aviation 
47 —-Miscellaneous Departments 


Carried over 


Budget 


Estimates, 
1987 38 


Rs 


89,16,264 
11,91,307 

2,85,714 
29,07,600 


4 69,579 


10 00 000 
10,000 


6,700 


112 45 597 


1 55 287 


26 80 


4,90,4) 


21 55,0 
31,32 ¢ 


1,47 46: 
71 41 





ee ee 


Budget 
HEADS OF REVENUE Estimates 
1937 38 
| Rs 
Brought forward 11 93 20 621 
Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
ublic Improvements 
XXAXEX —Ciyil Works— 
(a) Ordinary 3 49 600 
(b) Transfer from 
Central Road 
Development 
Account 13 29 370 
Miscellaneous | 
XLIIT —Transfers from Famine 
Relief Fund 61 560 
XLIV —Receipts in aid of 
superannuation 1 56 200 
XLV —Stationery and Pnnt 
ing 8 90 990 
XLVI —Miscellaneous 7 98 923 
Contributions and Miscellaneous 
Adjustments betueen Central and 
Provincial Governments 
XLIX —Grants m aid from 
Central Govern 
ment 25 00 000 
Total Revenue 12 54 07 224 
Debt Deposits and Remittance 
Heads 
PUBLIC DEBT 
A —RUPEE DEBT 
I —Permanent Debt— 
(1) Prov cia l 
Loans bearimg 
mnterest— 
3 percent United Provinces Loan 
1961 66 
New Loan 1 00 00 000 
Estates Act Bonds 1 00 00 000 
(41) Loans not bearing 
Interest 


II —Floating Debt— 
Treasury Bulls 
Other 


Loans 
IIT —Loans from the Cen 
tral Government 


Floating 


Total 


United Provinces in 
Carried over 


Lhe Untied Provinces. 





2 00 00 000 


IZI 
Budget 
HEADS OF E\PENDIT! RE Estimates 
1937 38 
Rs 
Brought forward 
Cail Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improt ements 
50 —Civil Works— 
(a) Provincial expend) 
ure 55 63 859 
(6b) Improvement of Com 
munications from 
Central Road 
Develo pment 
Account 13 29 370 
Miscellaneous 
54 —Famune Relief— 
A—Famune Relief 1 560 
B—Transfers to Famine Relief 
Fund 2 65 000 
25 —superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 1 00 22 632 
56 —Stationery and Printing 12 15 406 
457 Miscellaneous Charges 8 81 039 
Extraordinary Items 
63 —Lxtraordinary charges 3 000 
Total expenditure met fromj——-——_-——- 
Revenue 12 66 74 753 
Capital accounts not met from 
revenue 
68 —Construction of Irrigation 
works 50 16 88 
68 —Capital outlay on Hydro 
Fiectric works 38 79 820 
81 —Civll works not met from 
revenue 18 33 250 
83 —Payments of commuted value 
of pensions 5 56 700 
85 —Payments to Retrenched Per 
sonnel —23 500 
Total 1 17 68 loo 
Debt Deposits and Remittance 
Heads 
PUBLIC DEBT 
A —RUPEE DEB1 
I —Permanent Debt— 
(1) Provincial Loans bear 
ing interest— 
3 per cent United 
Provinces Loan 1961 
66 2 63 6CO 


Carried over 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF RI'VENUF +} stamate JIEADS OF T'MPE NDITURF Fstimate 
1937 38 4937 33 
eee ie 
Rs Rs 
Prought forward Brought {forward 
UNFUNDI p prrt Debt Deposits and Remittance 
| Head s— ontd 
Special J oans (1) Loans not bc al tng interest 
State Prov ydcnt 3 unds— « por cent | nited Pro 
yinces Neve Jopmi nt Tow 25 000 
General Pro j Rupee Pranch 41 18 000 U ae ee belt 
yident } und r sury Bills 
L Sterling Br unch « 17 000 Other f loatin,, Loans 
TIT —J oats fiom the Centrul 
Indian ¢ vil, = Rupee Branch 77 000 GOV ernment 36 54 118 
Service P10 _ 
vident J und Sterling Branch 2 90 000 Total Beis 
Indian Cyvil ( Rupee Branch 15 000 UNI UNDLD D! Br 
Service (Non | 
Ruropean | special Toans 
\Lem ber 8; \ 
provident | state Prov ident Funds— 3 
und Sterling Branch 3.000 | General Pro f Rupee Branch 24 00 000 
Contributory Rupee Bran h 4.000 | ™* int Punt sterling Branch 1 06 000 
prov} tent 
kund Sterling Pranch y QO | Indian Civil! wer Branch 20 000 
Service pro 
her Mis c Rupee Tranch F, OOO | wilent punt sterling Branch 1 00 000 
me lian eous 
provi dent) {ndian ON i ¢ Bupec Branch 3 000 
funds \ Sterling pranch g 000 | Service (Non | 
urope Wi 
Se wMembe} ») 
latal 49 46 OOU Provident | 
_-—_, kund | Stesling Branch 
Dk POSITS AND 
ADV ANC LS Contril utory Ruy ce Branch 
prov} dant 
Deposits Bearing 7 nierest Fun | sient Branch | 
(A) RE ERVE PONS Other Wh ¢ Rupee Branch 
cellyncou 
A—Famine Reluef } un 1— provi dent 
J unds | sterlint Branch 
Transfers fiom the Rcv ene Ac _—__—— 
count 2 bv WU0 | Total | 26 29 00 
a 
Interest Receipts 1 54 200 | pr posit» AND 
ADY ANCES 
Depostts not Bearing Interest 
Depos ts Bearsng I nterest 
(A) sinking unds— 
(A) Resets e Funds— 
Appro nation for Reduction or 
yoidance of Debt A-—r wine Rehef rund— 
5 per cent United Provinces Joan 
1944 Sinking ut 19.00 000 Transfers to the Revenue Account 81 
per cent Unite provinces J oan 
1961 66 Sinking | und 2 55 OR+ p—Investinent Account 2 65 


Other Appropriations 


91.32 318 Depostls not Bearing Interest 


(A) Sinking ¥ 


Reserve k unds— unds— 
@ Fund—Itl 3 per cent United Provinces Toan 


Depreciation Reserv 
gation 


Carried over 


1961 66 


Carried 0% eF 


Lie 


Budget 
HEADS OF REVENUE i i stimates 
1937 38 
| Rs 
Biought furw ird 
(B) Reserve } unds—contd 
Depreaiafion Reserve TL und— | 
Government Picss 4) 000 
United Provinces Row J] und 10 QQ VOU 
General Police 1 und 1 33 270 
Transfers fiom FEaminc§ Relief 
lund 9» 000 
(C) Other Deposit 4ccounts— | 


Deposits of Local £ unds— 


Distrut Lunds 
Municipal | unds 


1 Yo 1! O00 
»» Od 000 








Otha. Tunds 17 56 WOO 
Departmental and Ji dic alDeposil 
Civil Deposits— 
Revenue deposits 34 .3 000 
Civil Court depouts 68 15 000 
Criminal Court deposits 1 63 000 
Person deposits | ~ 8») 94 000 
J orest deposits | 8» 000 
Public Works deposits 1p 29 000 
rust Interest ] unds | 4+ 04 000 
Deposits of Cotton Cess ] und ¢ 000 
Deposits tor work done tur pub | 
lic bodies or individu ils 1 46 000 
Unclamed deposits in the Gene 
1u1 Provident 1 und 2 000 
Deposit of fces received by 
Government servants fot 
work done for private bodies 6,000 
Deposits on account of contr ict 
price of hquor b 3) 000 
Other Accounts 
Subvention, trom Central Road 
I und 11 vo 780 
Deposit wcount of grants trom the 
Centril Government for Lcono 
mic Development and Improve 
ment of Rural Areas 
Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for 
Keonomic Development and 
Improvement of Rural Areas— 
Co operative Trimming and Ldu 
cation 33 649 


Carried over | 
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Budget 
HEAD» OF LXIENDITURL hstimates, 
1937 38 
| Rs 
Brought forwaid | 

Dejostts net Bearu yint re t— 

contd 
Sinking Lund dnvestment Ac 

count— 

»pereent Unitcd Provinces Loin 

1944 13 00 081 
(B) Reserve |] unds— 

Dcpreciition Reserve Lund—!| 

Jing ifion 
Deprecartion Reserve Ll und— 

Government Press 33 000 
United Provinces Road Lund 7 50,000 
Gener il Police Lb und 1,33 270 
Jrinsters trom limme Rehef ad 

Lunt | 95,000 
(C) Other Deposit Accounts— 


Deposits of Lo i] Lun Ils— | 


Distiict Lunds 1 98,16,000 





Mumapiul funds 54,50,000 
Other a mds | 17,38,000 
Department and Juduiral 
D posit — 
Civil Deposits — 

Reventee dey osits 34,75,000 
Civil Court de posits 63 84,000 
Criminal Court deposits 2,02,000 
Personal dey osits 2,85,65,000 
1 orcst deposits | 99,000 
Public Works deposits | 14,79,000 
Lrust Intcrest } unds 3,86,000 
Deposits of Cotton Cess # und 5,000 
Deposits for work done fo 

public bodics or individuals 2,30,000 
Lnclaimcd deposits m the Genc 

ral Provident Hund 
Deposit of itces received by 

Government servants for 

work done for priv ite bodies 6,000 
Deposits on account of contract 

price of liquor 


6 55 000 


Carricd over 









The United Provinces 
| Budget 
[raps OF REVENUE Estima FipADS OF EXPENDITURE Fetimate 
1937 38 1937 38 
ae — en — ee eee an 
| Rs 
prought forward Prought forward 
Other Aceaunts—conte other Accounts 
osit account of the grant mad ntions from Central Road! 
‘y the Indian central Cotton und 43 29 370 
ommitte 
posit gaccoun { gra ade ly unt grants from 
“he I nal ounal f Agnicul central GO ent {oF 
“yral Research 114 441 Feonomuc Dev + and Im 
4 of R ai Areas 450 000 
ecou grants {ro 
che Central yent for the ccoun of grants rom 
develop ; handl m 3 central overnme +, for 
dustry g6 400 ic ‘ lopment an 
me £R e 
Jeposit acco of grants from rative 1 ming * a pau | 
Sugat pecise F uni 476 000 98 222 
Centra Cotion Committee R count 0 grant 
geo ch Fund j Indian C tral cotton| 
( ommittee 
Advances not 1) eatin interest— 
4 acco nt of grant made by! 
Advances Rey abic > 97 000 the im al Council of Agri 
v uitural Research 4 34 441 
permanent Advances 
account of grants from| 
Account with Fore," Govern entral Government for the: 
ments dev elopment of nand loom In! 
dustry 1 23 900 
Ac ount with the © 0% ernment 
¢ Burm> { account of grants from 
Sugar J 2c19¢ und 3, 36 324 
re Revels ec {ju 
Contra Cotton Committee Re 
search Tund 14 000 


Suspense 
Suspense account g | Advances n 
Cheques and Pulls Advances Repavable 7 83 000 
ment and ilar permanent Ad ances 5 000 
counts— 
Account with Foreign Govern 
Civil Departmental prunes g3 000 ments 
apyacellancous — Account with tne (0% ernment of 
purma 
Gov ernment Account | _ (3 600 Accoun with the Reserve Bank 
Jotal | uspens 
guspense Account 53 Ol 
LOANS AND prvancbs | Chequ and Bulls 
BY PROV INCIAI 
GOVE RNMEST | Departmental and gumilar AC 
counts— 
Loans to M unrcrpalrtees Ft civil Departmental Balances 85 
‘Loans to Munerpalitiee 0 Muscellaneous 
Gov ernment account 4 26 
ns to D trict and othe) Locul Machen 
Fund Committecs Total 777 65 
—— 
a aver carried ov ef 


HEADS OF REVENUE 


Brought forward 
Loans to Uunierpalrties etc — 
contd 
Loans to landholders and other 
notabilities 
Advances to Cultivtors 
Advances under Special Laws 
ULmted Provmeces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 
Muscellaneous Loans and Advances 
Loans to Covernment Servants 
House building advances 


Advarces for purchase of motor 
cars 


Advances for purchase of other 
convevances 


Passage advances 


Other advances 


Total 
Remittances 
Remittances within India— 
Loeal Remittances and Adjust 
ments— 
P W Remittances 
Other Local Remittances and 
Adjustments— 
Remittances by Bulls 
Adjusting account between the 
Central and Provincial Govern 
ments 
Inter Provincial Suspense Account 
Total 


Total Debt and Deposit Heads 
tc 


Reserve Deposit 
Reserve Bank Deposit 
Total Receipts 
Opening Balance 
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Budget Budget 
Estimates HEADr OF EXPENDITURE Fstumates 
1937 38 1937 38 
Rs Rs 
Brought forward 
LOANS AND ADVANCES 
B\ PROVINCIAL 
2 37 000 GOVERNMENT 
2500000 | Loans to Mumierpalitres Etc — 
10 000 | Loans to Municipalities 16 85 000 
Joans to District and other Loral 
60 000 Fund Committees 3,15 000 
214000 | Loans to landholders and other 
notabilities 
Advances to Cultivators 21 00 000 
2 40 000 | Advances under Special Laws 
CLnited Provinces Encumbered 
}states Act Bonds 1 00 60 000 
2 00 0v0 
Miscellaneous Loans and Advances 8 000 
8000 | Joans to Coernments Servants 
House building advances 1 70 000 
2 300 | Advances for purchase of motor 
cars 2 25 000 
Advances for purchase of other 
— conveyances 10 000 
Passage advances 4 000 
Other advances 1 3000 
Total 1 45 18 500 
Remittan es 
Remittances within India— 
Jocal Remittances and Adjust 
ments— 
P W Remittances 
Other Local Remittances and 
Adjustments 
Remittances by Bulls 
Adjusting account between the 
Central and Provincial Govern 
ments 
Inter Provincial Suspense Account 
Total 
J0 99 69 092 Total Debt and Deposit Heads 
Etc 9 88 52 270 
Reserre Deposit 
———_-—————| Reserve Bank Deposits 
23 53 76 316 —_—_—_—_——_- 
Total Disbursements 23 72 90 178 
*75 12 361 Closing Balance 55 98 499 
94 28 88 677 Grand Total 24 28 88 677 


Grand Total 








* Including Rs 55 lakhs taken in the form of cash in treasuries and credit with the Reserve 
Bank from our decentralized deposits 


) G6 Urbibuw £2 sUurseuu « 





£0.48 456 eewew we — ~~ _ 


ernor —Hlis Excellency Sir Harry Haig , The Hon ble Mr Rafi Ahmad Qidwai Minister 
OSI, OIE, 108 of Revenue and Jails (Appo nted July 1%, 
-7.°9) 


Dr Kajlash Nath Katju WA 


TAFF OF HIS UXUHuunRVEA saw Ve... - a... Hon ble 

retary to the Goternor—T © Donaldson! L bp Minister of Justice, Development 
A :riculture and Veterinary (Appointed July 

io 109 1 1937) 

htary Secretary—Major D A Brett MO /Thce Honble Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 

:GmM NMimater of I ocal Self Government & Health 
(.. pointed Jury 17 1937) 


lesde Camp —Uipt om veulttltu Usps le - oO Lepeoit Sampurnanand B sl Minister 
cation 


% W > Burkis 
.The Hon ble Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim BA 
Honorary Huropean avuce ue vwiny LLB Minister of Communications and 
Col C F Ball vd Vacant, Lt Col J | Imigation (Appointed July 28 1937) 
D Westwood Dr Narayan Prasad Asthana M4 LED 
Honorary Indian Aides de Camp he Gaeta) Cpporated ae A 
bedar Major 1nd Honorary Captain Dhnm U I Pusu SERVICE COMMISSION 


Singh Chauhan Sardar Bthadur = Ruesaldar 
Major and Honorary Ciptain Amir Muhim Chairman 
mad Khan Sirdir Bahadur IDSM 
Subedar Major and Honotary Captain Dan|%! Digby Livingstone Drake Brockman 8A 
Singh Lami 10M Sardar Bahadur {T OSI CIh 
Sabedar Major Nazir Khan Men 

OBE Rai Bahadur, $ 


ead Agsistant Military Secretarys Office—C |\yin Singh BA 
Abu Muhammad MA Khan Bahadur 


Ww Jones 
pide alata Oiree of Secretary to the Governor Secretary 
R i Sahib Pandit Mahesha Nand Ghildyal BA, 
COUNULL UE gatiawacan Allahabad Apnil Ze 1937 
he Hon ble Pindit Govind Pillabh Pant Sener itenten 
BA ILR J$remicr & Minster of Home| Gorakh Piasad Sinha BA Allahabad April 
Affairs & Finance (Appointed July 17 1937)! 26, 1937 


wR VEL. eeu @ conve ~ — - 


Yhtef Seerctary 
Finance Secretary 
Revenue Sccretary (Granted Icave ) 


3 W Gwynne or. vir wea mii} oe 
A C Turner MBE IC8 


A A Waugh ros 
3 P Shah ros Secretary Joel self Government and Pullic Health 
Rai Bahadur Phul Chand Mogha BA Judicial Secretary (O%g ) 

IL B 


P M Kharegat c1h 108 


Wajahat Hussain Ics Secretary P W D (B &R)&(I B) 


NEPUTY SECRETARILS 
General Branck 

Revenue Branch (Tempy ) 
Revenue Branch (Temp ) 
Tinince Branch 


S H Zaneer,ivuo 

J Johnston 108 

J B Langford,1 08s 

Ra: Bahadur Pandit Suraj Din Bajpai 
BSc , LLB 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Mushtaq —__ —— 
Ah Khan, BA (Tempy ) 

Ratan Lal, BA LLB (Ex officio) Judicial Branch (Offg ) 

Industries Branch (Tempy ) 


Bhagwan Sahay 108 
RS Welr,M 4,588,125 (ux one, /Education Branch 
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UNDER SECRETARY. 


J.C. Powell Price, M.A., 1.8.8. (Ex-officio). 


Education Branch, 


LAW OFFICERS TO GOVERNMENT. 


Raj Bahadur Phu! Chand Mogha, B.A., 
LL.B, 


Ratan Lal, B A., LLB. 


Lega] Remembrancer, in addition to his duties as Judicial 
Secretary. (Offg.). 


Deputy Legal Remembrancer and ex-officio Deputy 


Secretary, Judicial Branch. (Offg.). 


OFFICERS ON 


K, B, Bhatia, 1.0.8. 
G.A. Haig, 1.0.8. 

8. A. T, Naqvi, 1.C.9. 
T. P. Bhalla, 1p, 

D. P. Mukerji 

Sitla Sahai, B.A. .. 
Abdul Rashid 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE WNORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 


Sir C, T, Metcalfe, Bart.,G.c.B. .. -» 1836 
The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland), 
T. C, Robertson .. ny or .. 1840 
The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough), 
Sir G, R. Clerk, K.C.B, . »» 1848 
James Thomson, Died at Bareilly 1848 
A. W. Begbie, In charge .. 1853 
J. BR. Colvin, Died at Agra 1853 
E, A. Reade, In charge ‘ . 1857 
Colonel H. Fraser, 0.B., Chlef Gouiils 1857 


sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 


The Right Hon'ble the Governor-General 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 


1858 


Sir G. F. Edmonstone 1859 
R. Money, In charge ee 1863 
The Hon. Edmund Drummond .. 1863 
Sir William Muir, K.¢.S.1... 1868 


1874 
1876 


Sir John Strachey, K.0.8.1. 
Sir George Couper, Bart., C.B. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOBS OF THE NORTR- 


WESTERN PROVINCES AND CHIEF COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF OUDH. 


Sir George Couper, Bart., 0.B., K.0.8.1. .. 1877 
Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.c.n. 1882 
Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.M.G., C.1.E. 1887 


SPECIAL DUTY. 


Finance Department. 
General Branch. 
Do. 
Headquaiter of the Goyernment, Lucknow. 
Director of Public Information, U.P. 
Deputy Director of Public Information, U.P. 


Do. do. 

j Sir Chas, H. T. Crosthwaite, K.C.s.1.. } 1892 
Alan Cadell (Officiating) . 1895 
Sir Antony P. MacDonnell, K.¢.S.1. a) . 1895 
Sir J. J. D, La Touche, K.c.s.1. .. ~» 1901 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE UNITSD 
PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH. 


Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.C.S.1. .. ~» 1902 
Sir J, P. Hewett, K.C.S.1., C1.E. .. 1907 
L, A. 8. Porter, 6.8.1. (Officiating) 1912 
Sir J. S. Meston, K.C.8.1. .. 1912 
Sir Harcourt Butler, «.¢.S.1., C.LE. 1918 


GOVERNORS OF THE UNITED PRUVINCES. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.¢.S.1., C.1.E. 1920 

Sir William Marris, K.C.LE. . 1921 

Sir Samuel Perry O’Donnell, K.C.1.4£., 

C.S.1. (Officiating) , 1926 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, wea C.1.E, 1928 
Died at Naini Tal. 

Capt. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1928 
Khan of Chhatari, ¢.LE., M.B.E., 
In-charge. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, G.¢.8.1., 4.C.1.E. 1928 

Slr George Bancroft Lambert, K.C.8.I1. 1930 

Sir Malcom Hailey, G.C.s.1., G.C.1.E. 1931 

Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, K.C.S.1., K.0.LE., 
M.B.E., LL.D. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, G.C.8.1., G.C.1.E. 1933 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, K.C.S.1.,0.LE., 1934 


(afternoon Dec. 6. ) 
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United Provinces Legislative Assembly. 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


SPHAKER 


THE HON BLE Wk PURUSHOTIAMDAS TANDON 


MA, LLB 


DLPUTY SPFPAKLP 
MR ABDUL HAhkEFM, MA LLB 


Elected Members 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented 


Bareilly cum Pilibhit cum 
cum Budaun cities 


Bahraich district (South) (Wuhammadan rural) 
Allahabad district (Doaba) 


Shahjahanpuw 


Cawnpore distiict (North Last) (General rural) 
Benares city 


Garhwal and Buiynor (North West) districts 
(Muhammadan rural) 
University 


Saharanpur cum Hardwar cum Dehra Dun cum 
* Muzaffarnagar cities 
Muttra cum Aligarh cum Hathras cities 


Farrukhabad cum Etawah cum Jhansi cities 


Bahraich district (North) 
*Agra city 


Cawnpore district (North Last) 
*Saharanpur distiict (South Last) 
Ghazipur and Ballia distiicts 
Lucknow distzict 


Lucknow city 
*Lucknow city 
Cawnpoie city 
*Cawnpore city 
Agra city 


Bulandshahi cum Meerut cum 
Khurja cum Nagina cities 
Allahabad city 


*Allahabad city 


Moradabad cum Amroha cum Sambhal cum 
Chandausi cities 

Fyzabad cum Bahraich cumSitapur 
cities 

Jaunpul cum Mirzapur cum Ghazipur cum 
Gorakhpur cities 


Hapur cum 


Name 


The Hon ble Pandit 
BA LLB Premier 
The Hon ble Mr Rafi Ahmad Kidwai Minister 
for Revenue 

The Hon ble Dr Kailas Nath Katju MA LLD 
Minister for Dev sloyment and Justice 

The Honble Mrs yaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
Minister for Local salt Government 

The Hon ble Mr Sampurnanand BSc Minister 
tor Tducation 

‘Lhe Hon ble HaflZ Muhammad Ibrahim BA, 
LLB Minster for. Communications 

Dr S Husain Zaheer BA PhD Parhamentary 
Secretary to the Ministe1 for Education 

Mi Ajit Prasad Jain MA LLB Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Miiste: for Revenue 

Acharya Jugal Kishore MA (Oxon) Parha 
mentary Secietary to the Mim ter for Justice 

Mr Atmaram Covind hher Parhamentary 
Secietirv to the Mumuster tor Local Self 
Government 

Thakw Hukum Singh BA LLB Parhamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Revenue 

Mr haian Singh hane Ba ICRA (Glasgow) 
Parhamentary Secretary to the Minister for 
Education 

Pindit Venkatesh Natayan Tivary MA, 
Parliamentaiy Secittary to the Premier 

Mi Bihaii Lal Chaudhri Parliamentary Secre 
tary to the Minister for Justice 

Mr Muhanunad Suleman Ansari MA LLB, 
Parliament iry Secretaly to the Premier 

Mr Gopi Nath Srivastava Parhamentary 
secretary to tne Minister tor Revenue 

Mi Chandra Bhanu Gupta 


Mr Narain D 

Dr Jawahar I al Rohatgi 

Bhagat Dayal Das Ji 

Seth Achal Sngh MC MCB 

Pandit Pyare Lal Sharma MA _ LIB 


Govind Ballabh Pant, 


[he Hon ble Mr Putshotamdas Tandon mwa 
LL B 
Mr Hari 


Professor Ram Saran 
Acharya Narendra Deva 


Babu Bindhyabasini Prasad Verma BA LLB 
Advocate and Chairman Municipal Board, 
Gorakhpur 





*Bcheduled Castes 
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Body, Association or Constituency 


1epresented 


Dehra Dun district 


Saharanpur district (South East) 
Saharanpur district (North West) 


Muzaffarnagar district (East) 
Muzaffai nagar district (W est) 
Meerut distiict (South W est) 
Meerut district (North) 
Meerut district (hast) 
Bulandshahr district (North) 
Bulandshahr district (East) 


Bulandshahr distiict (South W est) 
Bulandshahi district (South W est) 


Aligarh district (West) 
Aligaith district (Kast) 
Aligath district (Centre) 
Muttra district (West) 


Muttra (ast) and Etah (West) districts 


Agia district (North East) 
*Agra district (North Last) 
Agra district (South West) 
Mainpuil distiict (North Fast) 
Main puri district (North East) 


Main puri district (South W est) 


Etah distiict (North) 

Ktah distiict (South) 

Binor distiict (West) 

Binor district (Hast) 
Moradabad district (East) 
Moradabad distiict (West) 
Bareilly district (South West) 
Baieuly district (Noith East) 


Shahjahanpur district (East) 
Shahjahanpur district (West) 
Budaun district (East) 
Budaun district (Last) 
Budaun district (West) 
Pilibhit district (South) 
Pihbhit district (North) 
Farrukhabad district (North) 
Farrukhabad district (South) 
Etawah district (West) 
Etawah district (East) 
Cawnpore district (South) 


Name, 


Pandit Mahabir Tyagi 

Thakur Phool Singh B,4 , LLB, Vaal. 
Chaudhri Mangat Singh Vakil 

Babu Keshav Gupta BA LIB, Vakil 
Srimati Satyavati Dev) (Snatika) 

Mr Charan Smgh MA BScC,LLB 
Chaudhri Khushi Ram BA LL.B 
Chaudhri Raghuvansh Naiayan Singh 
Chaudhri \yeypal Singh 

Mr Brij Behari Lal, Advocate 

Thakur Manak Singh BA LLB Advocate 
Chaudhry Bhim Sen 

Thakur Todar Singh Tomar 

Mr Jwala Prasad Jigyasu, Z 
Thakur Malkhan Singh Bhal BA,LLB Vakil 
Professor Krishna Chandra B 8c 


Chaudhri Shiva Mangal Singh BA, LLB 
Advacate 


Mr Ram Chand Paliwal, 

Dr Manik Chand Jatav Vir 

Pt Jagan Prasad Rawat BSc , LLB 
Pandit Jiva Lal 

Chaudhri Miyjaj: Lal 

Chaudhri Bireshwar Singh, B A , BL 
Mr Babu Ram Verma Pleader 
Shiimati Vidyavati Rathore. 
kunwar Shamsher Jang alias kr Charat Singh 
Chaudhri khub Singh. 

Mr Dau Dayal hhanna. 

Pandit Shankar Dutt Sharma 
Thakur Prithiv1 Raj Singh 


Pandit Dwarka Prasad, BSc , LLB, Chairman 
District Board 


Pandit Deo Narayan Bhartiya 
Thakur Sadho Singh BA , Landholder 
Kunwar Rukum Singh Rathor 

Mr Lakhan Dass Jat 

Chaudhri Badan Singh, Landholder, 
Thakur Bhagwan Singh, BA 

Pandit Rameshwar Dayal 

Mrs Uma Nehru 

Mr Balwant Singh 

Chaudhri Buddhu Singh 

Babu Hoti Lal Agrawal MA LLB 
Babu Ram Sarup Gupta, MA 


* Scheduled Castes 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented 


Cawnpore district (West) 
Fatehpur district (East) 
Fatehpur district (West) 
Allahabad district (Jamunapat ) 
Allahabad distiict (Gangapar) 
Jhansi district (South) 

Jhans: district (North) 


Jalaun district 
*Jalaun district 
Hamur pur district 
Banda distiict (North) 


Banda district (South) 
Benares district (West) 


Benares distiict (East) 

Mirzapur district (North) (General rur4l) 
Mu zapur district (North) 

Mirzapur district (South) 

Jaunpur district (1 ast) 

Jaunpur district (W est) 

Ghavipur district (Fast) 

Ghazipur district (West) 

Balha district (south) 

Balha distrut (North) 


Gorakhpur district (South West) 
Gorakhpur district (South T ist) 
Gorakhpur district (West) 
Gorakhpur district (Centre) 
Gorakhpur district (North) 
Gorakhpur district (North) 
“Gorakhpur district (North Last) 
Basti district (South hast) 

Basti district (North East) 

Basti district (South) 

*Basti district (South) 

Basti district (West) 

Azamgarh district (West) 
Azamgarh district (West) 
Azamgarh district (South) 
Azamgarh district (North East) 
Naini Tal district 
Almora district . 


Name 


Dr Murari 1411 0B 

Mr Banshgopal, Advocate 

Pandit Sheo Dayal Upadhya 

Mr R S Pandit Bar at Law 

Mr Tal Bahadur Shastri 

Pandit R V Dhulekar MA LLB Vakil 


Pandit Bhagwat Naayan Bhargawa, BA, 
Pleader 


Pandit Minn Lal Pandey BA LLB, Advocate 
Chaudhri Lotan Contiactor 
Diwan Shatrughan Singh 


Thakur Keshava Chandra Simgh Chaudhz, 
M8c,LLB, Advocate 


Thakur Har Prasad Singh Pleader 


Pandit Yayna Narayan Upadhyaya MA LT, 
LLB, Kavya Iurth 


Pandit Kamalapati Pew4r! 

Mahiray Kumar Sir Vaya At of \Vizianafram 

Babu Vishwanath Pi asid 

Raja Sharda Mahesh Prasad Singh Shah 

Professor Birbal Singh BA 

Pandit heshava Deva Maliviya ww Se 

Mr Parasram Ral 

Pandit Indradeo Piipath1 

Thikhur Radha Mohan Singh BSe LLB, Vakil 

serves Sury} Narayan Singh Rais and Zamin- 
dar 

Thakur Sinhasan Singh MA LLB Vaki 

Pandit Mohan Lal Gautam 

Mr Biswanath Mukheryi LS 

Thakur Prayag Dhwaj Singh,BA LLB 

Professor Shibban Jal Saksena MA 

Mr Purnamasi 

Pandit Ram Dhar: Pande 

Mr Kashi Prasad Rai 

Pandit 8am Kumar Shastr1 

Pandit Sita Ram Shukla 

Mr Harnath Prasad 

Pandit Ram Charitra Pande 

Mr Sita Ram Ashthana, BA,ILLB Pleader 

Mr, Gajadhar Prasad 

Pandit Radha Kant Malaviya 

Pandit Algu Rai Shastri 

Kunwar Anand Singh of Kashipur 

Pandit Har Govind Pant, B A , LL B , Advocate 


Scheduled Castes 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented 


*Almora district .. ss a i ie 


Garhwal district (South-East) .. aye 
Garhwal district (North-West) 


Unao district (West) 


Unao district (Hast) 

Unao district (South) ‘ 

Rae Bareli district (North-East)... ; 
*Rae Bareli district (North-East). ss a 
Rae Bareli district (South-West). 

Hardoi district (North-West). ie 
Hardoi district (South-East), et ae Ss 
Hardoi district (Centre) 


Sitapur district (North-West) 
Sitapur district (North-West) 
Sitapur district (East) (General rural) 


Sitapur district (South) .. oe ee wie 


Kheri district (South-West) a se re 
Kheri district (North-East) 


Fyzabad district (West) 
Fyzabad district (East) 
*Fyzabad district (East) .. 
Sultanpur district (Hast) .. 
Sultanpur district (West) .. 
Sultanpur district (Centre) 


Bahraich district (South) . ae ae ice 


Gonda district (West) : Rs i 
Gonda district (South) .. ie ae oe 
Gonda district (North-East) ‘6 es ae 
*Gonda district (North-East) .. we 
Partabgarh district (West) si as és 
Partabgarh district (East) ea she oe 


Bara Banki district (South) 
Bara Banki district (North) 
*Bara Banki district (North) 


Meerut - cum - Hapur - cum - Bulandshahr - cum- 


Khurja- cum-Nagina cities. 
Dehra Dun-cum-Hardwar-cum-Saharanpur-cum- 
Muzaffarnagar cities. 
Moradabad-cum-Amroha-cum-Chandausi cities. . 


Bareilly-cum-Pilibhit cities 


Budaun-cum-Shahjahanpur-cum-Sambhal citics, 
Agra-cum-Farrukhabad-cum-Etawah cities 


I31 
Name. 


Mr. Ram Prasad Tamta, B.A., LL.B., Vakil and 
Municipal Commissioner. 
Thakur Jagmohan Singh Negi, B.A., LL.B. 


Pandit Anusuya Prasad Bahuguna, B.8c., LL.B., 
Advocate, 

Pandit Vishwambhar Dayal Tripathi, 
LL.B., Vakil. 

Pandit Jata Shankar Shukla. 


Lal Surendra Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar. 
Mrs, Shunitidevi Mittra, B.A. 

Mr. Bhawani. 

Pandit Lakshmi Shankar Bajpai, 

Mr. Chheda Lal Gupta, M.A. 

Pandit Shanti Swarup. 


a ras Thakur Bibhuti Singh, Special Magis- 
rate. 
Pandit Shiva Ram Duvedi, Vaid. 


Mr. Paragi Lal. 

B, Jagannath Prasad alias Jagan. 

Thakur Lalta Buksh Singh, Taluqdar. 

Pandit Banshi Dhar Misra, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


Kunwar Khushwagt Rai alias Bhaiya Lal, M.A., 
B.A. (Hons.), LL.B., Advocate, Ras and 
Zamindar. 

Shrimati Maharani Jagdamba Devi of Ajodhya. 


Pandit Krishna Nath Kaul, Advocate. 
Mr. Paltu Ram. 

Thakur Ram Naresh Singh. 

Raj Kumar Jang Bahadur Singh of Amethi, 
Mr. Sunder Lal Gupta. 

Pandit Bhagwan Din Misra, Vaidya. 

Mr. Lal Behari Tandon. 

Mr, Ishwar Saran. 

Kunwar Raghvendra Pratap Singh. 

Rai Sahib Hari Prasad Tamta. 

Pandit Harish Chandra Bajpai. 

Pandit Govind Malaviya. 

Mr, Krishnanand Nath Khare, B.A., LL.D. 
Shrimati Rajmata Parbati Kuawari. 

Mr. Chet Ram. 


Mr. Muhammad Ismail Khan, B.A. (Cant.), 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Shaikh Ghalib Rasul, Rats, and Honorary 
Assistant Collector. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanfarullah, Contractor 
and Landholder. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate. 


Maulvi Karimul Raza Khan, M.A., LL.B., Pleader. 
Khan Bahadur Mr, Akhtar Adil, M.4., LL.B., 
Advocate, High Court and Government 

Pleader. 


MLA., 


* Scheduled Castes, 
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Body Association or Constituency 
represented 


Aligarh cum Hathras cum Muttra cities 


Cawnpore city 
Allahabad cum Jhansi citics 
Benares cum Mirzapur cities 


Ghazipur cum Jaunpur cum Gorakhpur cities 
Lucknow city 


Fyzabad cum Sitapur cum Bahraich cities 
Dehra Dun and Sahar inpur (Last) districts 
Saharanpur district (North) 

Saharanpur district (South West) 


Muzaffarnagar distri t (F ast) 
Muzaffarnagar district (W est) 


Mecrut district (7 ast) 
Meerut district (West) 


Bulandshahr distiict (Hast) 

Bulandshahr district (West) (Muhamunadin 
» rural) 

Aligarh district 

Muttra and Agra districts 


Mainpuri and I} tah districts 
Nant Tal, Almori and Bareilly ( North ) districts 


Bareilly district (] ast South und West) 
Baynor district (South Mast) 

Moradabad district (North West) 
Moridabad district (North } ast) 
Moradabad district (South East) 
Budaun district (West) 

Budaun district (T ast) 


Shahjyahanpur district 
Pilibhit district 


Farrukhabad district 
Rtawah and Cawnpore districts 
Fatehpur and Banda districts 


Alah°bad district (South West) (Wuhammidan 
rural) 
Jhansi Jalaun and Hamirpur districts 


Jaunpur and Allahabid (North East) districts 
Benares and Mirzapur districts 

Gorakhpur district (West) 

Gorakhpur district (hast) 

Basti district (W est) 


United Provinces Legtslative Assembly, 


Name 


Captain Haji Niwat Bahadur Muhammad 
Abdus Sami khin kKhin Bahadur 

Dr Abdus Samad, BA MB 

Mr /ahur Ahmad Barrister at Law 

Mr Muhammed EKkhrim hhan Bench Magis 


trate 
S M Rizwan Allah Bsc LLB Advocate 


Chaudhri khaliy uz ziman BA ILB Advocate 
and Chairman Municipal Board 


Mr Muhammad Wasim Barrister iat Law 
Qazi Abdul Wah 
Maulvi Munfait Ah Sal! = Advacate 


Khan Bahidur Shaikh Muhammad Z1alul Haq 
Special Magistrate 
Sahibzada Sayed Hasan Ali Ahin Aars 


Nawabzad1 Muhammad Jiaquat Ali khan MA 
(Oxon ) Burrister at Jaw 
Mr Tahir Husain BSC LIB 


Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Ah khan 


M Bt 
Mr Muhammad Shaukat Alt Khan 


Naval Dr Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan 
KCSI KCOTE MBE LID. of Chhatari 

Khin Bihadur H1j1 Muhammad Obaidur 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, ts = ar In compatison with the western Punjab 
called from the five rivers by which it is en-|is largely urban. The western plains cover 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi,|an area of 59.000 square mules, with a popu- 
Beas and Sutle} Together with the North-/lation of a Jittle over mx millions The raio- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State|fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
of Jammu and Kashmir which hie to the north, |} east and decreasing towards the west and south 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west-|is everywhere so scanty that cultivation 18 only 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the| possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
exception of the above-mentioned province|upon the low-lyig river-banks left moist by 
comprises all of British India north of Snd/the retreating floods In thia very circum: 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna | stance, these tracts find their security againet 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with|famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330| pendent of ram, a failure of which means 
square miles and a population at the Census| nothing worse than a scarcity of grass So 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans |little rain 1s sufficient, and absolute drought 
frontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one-|occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
thirteenth of the area and population of the|never to fail from this cause The western 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa-|plains embrace the great colony areas op 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area andthe Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square|challenge the title of the eastern plame as 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively The total, the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
population of the Province in 1931, including|tions of the province Multan and Lyallpur 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehrajare the largest towns in the western area. 
Ghazi Khan District, was 28,490,857 of whom | Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 


4,910,005 were in the Indian States rainfall and cloudlesa skies, and perhaps to it: 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climat: 

Physical Features. of the Punjab presents greater extremes o 

: both heat and cold than any other portion o 


The greater part of the Punjab consists Of/tndia, The summer, from April to Septer 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the|ber, 1s scorchingly hot, eek in the sate 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range 10/sharp frosts are common But the brigt 
the west The north-east is occupied by Ajsun and invigorating alr make the clima 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range) of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ides 
forms its north-western angle A few small 
apurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse States. 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the| The Indian States of the Punjab were forme! 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be dividedjin the Political charge ofthe Punjab Gover 
into five natural divisions The Himalayan|ment In 1921, however, the thrtern ax 
tract includes au area of 22,000 square es, |important states, including Patiala, Bahawalp 
with a scanty population living scattered in|Jind and Natha, were formed into a separ 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range|‘‘ Punjah States Ascncy” under the cont 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal-|of the Agent to the Governor-General, Pun 

indi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district |States The cnly States remainingin the chs 

ta physical configuration is broken and con-jof the Punjab Government were the Si 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree| Hill States, tor whichthe Deputy Commuisay 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character-; of Simla was Political Officer, and three g) 
istics to the Himalayan tract Except in the|States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pat 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec-|and Dujana, which were supetvised by 
tion against distress im unfavourable seasons|Comuinissione’ sf Ambala Irom 1st Ortober: 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting| with the formation of a new Political Agen; 
the base of the hille and Including the low range| Simla li these States have becn trangferrs 
of the Siwahks, runs the narrow sub-montane|the Punjab States Agency 

tiact This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, The Peop! 

and traversed by streams from the hills, com- copie. 

priges some of the most fertile and thickly popu-| Of the population roughly one-half is 4 
lated portions of the province. Ita popula-|medan, three eghths Himdu and one-e 
tion of over four millions is almost|Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one(and of these the Jats, numbermng nearh 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the| millions, are the most important. Rc 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of|speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahon 
some 36,000 square miles with s population] one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu J 
of 103 millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall|tribution they are ubiquitous and are e 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation | divided between the five divisions of the pri 
18 ble without irrigation in fairly favour-| Next in importance come the Rajputs 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the|number over a milion and a half 
area the margin is so slight that, except where| majority of them are Mahomedans by 1 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction|about a fourth are Hindus and a ve 
in the rainfall involves distress, if npt actual/ Sikhs. They are widely distributed ov 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large} province. Both Jats and Rajputs of tt 
cjties of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula-!jab provide many of the best recruita 
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indian Army. In fact all the 7 sapere 
classes of the Punjab, except in t south- 
Western districts, made a magnificent response 
tothe appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contnbution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Lmpire 
speaks for itself The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefiy found 
In the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many nunor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojaa, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
svatem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districts Pathans are aleo found 
scattered all over the province engaged ip horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found ip the Himalayan districts. 


Languages. 


The malip language of the province is Pun: 
jabi, which 1s spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is epokhen in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts; and Rajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by smal’ 
sections of the population. 


Agriculture. 

Agriculture 18 the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 65 5 per cent. of the population It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain: 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners. 
and a large part of the Government land i 
so situated that it cannot be brought unde! 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal _irrigates 
1,945,000 acres of what was formerly waste 


land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,18,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,016,000 acres to this total On 


account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
Canals an area of about 1,362,000 acres more 
has been brought under cultivation. Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
6,000 square mules. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
ls gram, Other important staples are barley 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In the cana) 
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colonies large areas of American cotton are grown 
Yut m the other cotton growing districts the 
hort staple indigenous varieties are predominant 
The country being preponderantly agricultural 
+ considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
Jeople flies in live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool isa staple product in Kulu and Kangra 
ind throughout the plains generally. The 


groduction of hides and skins js also an important 
industry 


Industries. 


The mineral wealth of the Punjabis small 
‘ock galt, saltpetre and limestone for toad 
uilding bemg the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts Gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results Iron and copper ores are 
plentiful but the difficulty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number oi 
factories being only 802 the majority” of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories 
Handloom weaving 18 one of tae most 1mpor- 
tant industries, both as regards the number 
of workers engaged and the value of products 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced 1n consi- 
derable quantitics and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous S§i{k weaving 1s also carried on and 
the workers in gold silver, brass, copper and 
carthenware are fairly numeroup Ivory 
carving 18 carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Leiah and also in the Patiala State 
Mineral oil is being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Distncts and a cement 
factory 1s established at Wah near Hassanabdal, 
There are three match factories in the Punjab, 
one pulp and paper mil at Abdullapur 
and one factory for the hydrogenation and 
refining of oils at Lyallpur 


Administration. 


Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Actin 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service Under 
the Act of 1919 the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
in-Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers ef 
the Transferred Subjects With the introduc- 
tion of part III of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, this Executive Council has been 
substituted by a Council of Ministers 
and the Legislative Council by an enlarged 
Legislative Assembly with wide powers of 
legislation and control The business of 
Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of five Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2) Home, (3) Finance, 
and (4) Medital and Local Government 
Departments, (5) Electricity and Industries 
Deptts , two Deputy Secretaries, two Under- 
Secretaries, and two Assistant Secretaries Inthe 
Public Works Department, there are five Chief 
Engineers (Secretaries except in the case of 
Electricity Branch) one fn the Buildinga and 
Roads Branch, one in the Electricity Branch 
and three in the Irrigation Branch, while 
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the Legal Kemembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department 
The head of the Police Department 1s Joint 
Secretary and of the Education Department an 
Under Secretary to Government ‘The Govern- 
ment winter in Lahore and summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissionera—29 in number—each of 
whom ts In charge of a district. 


The principal heada of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heade of the 
departmente of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Piisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
iy alent tana of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Someties and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 


Justice. 


The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal! jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are churged 
with serioug Offences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
ten Puisne Judges (either civilians or barristers), 
Subordinate to the High Court are the District 
and Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction ina crv 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts, In districts in which the J] rontier 
Crimes Regulation is in torce the Deputy 
Commijssion.r on the finding of a Council of 
Eiders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ 1mprisonment, 


Local Self-Government. 


Local Self-Governoient is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of Distirct Boards, each exercising authonty 
over a district, of Municipal, Town, and 
Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban aren, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authonty over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates 
The funds of District Boards are demved from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple 
mented by Government grants, profession 


taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of! 
Ares Com — 


Municipal, Town, and Notified 
mittees from octroi or terminal tax and other 
forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive the 
traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate 
ment of nuisances gnd other matters. Most of 
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the members of practically all local bodtea are 
how elected and elections are as a rule keenly 
contested. In the case of Notified Area Com- 
mittees, however, al] Members are appointed 


Police. 


The Policetorce is divided into District Police, 
Railway Pohce and Criminal Investigation 
Department. The combined force 1s under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge 01 
the Criminal Taveatigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Philaur. There is 
a Police Traiming School at Phiilaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Pohce. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled bv Supenntendents, each 
of whor 1s in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superntendents 
or Deputy Supenntendents. 


Education. 


The strides which have been made in the past 
decade especially in the concluding years 
of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise, Government itself maintains sixteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
three for women), three normal schools for 
males, twenty onc training classes, and combined 
mstitutions for females, one hundred and 
twenty-six secondary schools for boys and 
girls and sixty one centres for vocational training. 
Lhe department Startd 2 Vernacular training 
classcs for wives of teachers Apart from these 
institutions for genera] education, Government 
malntains eight higher grade professional insti- 
tutions, mz., the King Edward Medical! College, 
de Montmorency College of Dentistry and Ve 
terinary College at Lahore, the Agricultural 
College at Lyalipur, the Engineering College at 
Moghalpura, the Central Training College Lahore 
the Lady Maclagan Training College for women, 
Lahore, and the Chelmsford Training College at 
Ghoragal, 3nd two schools, vz, the Medical 
School at Amritsar and the Engineering School 
at Rasul In addition there are thirty 31x teehni- 
cal and industrial schools (thirty two for males. 
and four for females) scattered over the province. 


The Department of Education isin the charge 
of the Minister for Education who 1s assisted in 
the work of admunistration by the Durector 
of Public Instruction. 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who 1s 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel He is assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector-General o 
Civil Hospitals, whois at presentan officer of 
the Provincial Medical Service of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon. He also has a Lady Assistan 
who 18 @ senior Member of the Women’s Medica 
Service (Countess of Dufferin Fund) 
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Public Health. 


The Department of Public Health 1s controlled . 


by the Director of Public Health who has, work 
ing under him four Assistant Dureoctors of 
Public Health, 37 District Medical Officers of 
Health, and twent; eight District Sanitarv 
Inspectors In addition there 18 a permanent 
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(3) An Education Bureau, to which 13 
attached a photographer and a draftsman, 

(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
seme! analysis of water samples and food 


(5) A Public Health Equipment Depot 


staff of 10 Sub-Assistant Health Officers and! whichsupplies Government Institutions, local 


15 Sanitary Insyectors for assistance in com- 
bating epidemic diseases The ancillary services 
comipri‘e 


(1) A Vaccine Institute which 15 in charge 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punj1b (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by a 
Superintendent and which prepares sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only 
ot the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
India and of severa! provinces and Indian States 
in and bevond the confines of India 


(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
charge of the Dpidemuiologist to Government 
where, 1n addition to routine bacteriological 
examinition, research work in matters bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out 


bodies, etc , with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc 


(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
1s responsible for the training of health visitors 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province 


Tn matters connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Supermtending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department m 
engineering matters This officer and the 
Dirc ctor of Public Health are also the technical 
advisers of the Sanitary Boatd whose duty it 
1s (0 examine and rcport upon sanitary schemes 
put forward by local bodics 


THE FINANCES OF THE PUNJAB. 


A realised surplus of Rs 23 lakhs asagainst a budgeted deficit of Rs 16lakhsin 1936 37 and 


also a small anticipated surplus of Rs 1 72000 for 1937 38 were announced by Mi Manoharlal, 
the Finance Minister in his fist Budget presented in June 1937 to the newly constituted Punjab 
Lesislative Asscmbly  Rcvenuc reccipts for 1937 38 were exprctcd to be Rs 10 90 39 000 and the 
cxpenditure Rs 108867000 Ihe improvement during the past yeir amountcd to More than 
Rs 39 1liukhs over the budzct fizures and covercd several sources of provincial revenue Unless 
cc Ttain items of income show Mirked improvement the small surplus 1s likclv to be absorbed in 
ce1tain additions to the budget directly consequent on the introduction ot the 1eforms Income 
under land revenue suftered to the extent of Rs 25 lakhs owing to hulstorms cyclones and unseasonal 
rains Which had caused great damage to crops Dispite this the provision for nation building 
departments has been inercased Ty Rs 2) lakhs A famine rcluf fund has been constituted and 
revised scales of pay hive come into cfrect 


Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, HEADS OF AOQCOUNT. Ltimate, 
1937-38 1937-38. 
REVENUE RECEIPTS. In thousands| In thousands 
of Rupees.) Irrigation. of Rupees ) 
Principal Heads of Revenue. | 
¥ Vil—Irrigataon—Works for 
{ V—Taxes on Income ; which capital accounts 
VIJ—Land Revenue (gros) 4,71,47 are kept— 
Direct Receipts 4,08,26 
Deduct—Rev enue cred't- ~1,80,01 Indirect credits (Land, 1,90,01 
ed to Irngation A a due to Irriga-| 
ti0n). 
Total Land Revenue 2,91,46 
Gtoss amount .. 588,27 
\II[—Excise .. Ses i 10007 Deduct—Working Expenses | -1,(9,97 
[X—Stamps ee ee ee 91,87 
X—Forests ee ee ees 19,82 
| Net XV—Irrigation| 
XI—-Registration .. ; 9,50 Receipts. 4,18,30 
XTI—Receipts under Moto 
Vehicles Taxation Acts 6, 53 XVill—Irrigation—Works for 1,56 
2,90 


\11IJ—Other Tax and duties 





which no capital ac- 
countsare kept. 


Total 


Total .. 





22,15 4,19,386 


The Finances 


of the Punjab. 
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Pudget Budget 
HFiDs OF AQoOUNT Fstimate HIFADS OF AOCOTNT Estimate 
1937 38 1937 38 
ee ee ——— ee 
In thousands (In thousands 
of Rupees ) of Rupees ) 
Debt Services XI A—Transfers from the Rtv 
x \—Interest 3 97 enue Reserve Tund 
Crvil Administration 
Total Revenue Receipts 10 90 39 
x \1—Adminstration of 
Justice 919 Priraordunary Items 
<AII—Jaills and Cons ict 
Settlements 3 83 LI—Txtraoidinary Necery t 33 82 
x AITI—Police 3 04 —— 
\NAN\ [—Miscellaneous Depart 
ments 2 30 Total Revenue 11 24 21 
td, Aoi ae 
Total 1836 |State Prov ident Funds 41 89 
a _ 
Beneficent Departments 
Recoveries of loans and advances 
4 XVI—Taduestion 1913 
XAVIL-M edical 10 45 
VXK—Public Health 1 69 PDFPOSITS AND ADV ANOFS 
VNIK— Agiicultut ¢ 16 54 
VAN Vet riniry 171 \Famine Rehef Fund 
SAAL—Co operative ( redit 1 
KAV—Ind istr1es 653 |Appropiations for reduction 9) 
avoidance of debt — 
Total 56 06 
—- = sinking Tund for P10% inci 
Lovns 91 
Cail Works and Miscellaneous Other appropriations 25 39 
Public Improvements Depreti tion Reserve Lunt fot 
Government Presses 54 
PASTAH— Civil W orks 93 77 | 
<L—Reeeipt from Hvdro Deposit of Local I unds 2 28 31 
[lectric Schemes 32 97 Civil Deposits 297 90 
Deduct—“ orking I xpenses — 18 90 Revenue Reserve Fund 
Net \1.—Hy dro Tlectric Road Dev elopmcnt I und 13 28 
acheme | 14 07 Research Fund 1 63 
}conomic developments ani 
Tota | 37 8t imp} 0 ement of hu al Are. 
——— Tunds | 91 
Miscellaneous Ttandloom In lustrv Fun i 45 
XLITI—Transfers from Tamu Advances Ft) able 17 50 
Relief Lund 10 39 
Permanent advances 10 
XLI\ —Receipts in aid of Su Suspense (Departmental an | 
perannil ition 1 32 similar accounts) 2 53 
Miscellaneous Government 
x1\ —Stationers and Printing 285 account 715 
ALN J—Miscellaneous 15 59 __ 
Tota 6 02 90 
Total 30 15 ee 
i 
Loans and adv wees bearing 
Contributrons and Assignments mterest Recos e1ies Of lows 
to Central and Provincial and = adv ances— Loans to 
Governments Municipalities and Advances 
to cultivators 12 84 
[—Miscellaneous adjust Loans to Gov ernment servant 279 
ments between the 
Central and Provin 
cil Gov ernments } 200 Total | 15 63 


Se ee 


50 BN cae eee 
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| Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT } stim ite 
1937 38 
Remittances (In thousands 
of Rupees ) 
Cash remittances and adjustment 
between officers rendering ac 
counts to the same Accountant 
General 16 09 06 
Remittance by Bulls SU 30 
Total 16 8) 36 
TOTAL PROVINCIAL RECFIPTS | 34 73,99 
Opening Balance 185 10 
Grand Total 36 59 09 
EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO 
REVENUL 
Direct demands on the Revenue 
7—Land Revenue 41 20 
8—Provincial Lxuise 10 J+ 
9—Stamps 1 60 
10—Forests 2171 
11— Registration 70 
12—Charges on account of Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Acts 64 
13—Other Taxes and Duties 84 
Total 77 0) 
Irrigation Revenue Account 
17—Interest on Irrigation Works 
for which capital accounts 
are kept 13188 
18—Other Imngation I'xpenditure 
financed fiom  ordmary 
revenues 8:22 
Total 1 40 10 
Debi Services 
22—Interest on Debt and other 
obligations —47 61 
23—Approprittion for Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 33 29 


—I1t 32 


Total 
Civil Administration 

25—General Admunistration 11511 
27—Admunistration of Justice 53 80 
28—Jails and Convict Settlements 30 96 
29—Police 1 22 48 
47—Miscellaneous Departments 1 95 

3 24 30 


Total 
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Estimate 
| 1937 38 


Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT 





Beneficent Departments \ In thousands 








of Ruz ees ) 
36—Scientific Departments 31 
37—I] ducition Turopem 1nd 
Anglo Indiin 6 33 
37—I ducation other than Furo 
pean and Anglo Indi1n 1 54 52 
38—Mi dical 50 19 
39—-Public Health 15,79 
40— Agriculture 36,24 
41—\ eteriniry 14 76 
42—(Co operative Credit 13 03 
° 
43—Industries 1,841 
Total 3 09,58 
Cui Works and Miscellaneous 
Putlic Improvements 
50—C1vil Worl 3 1 13 38 
51—TInterest on Capital Outlay on 
Hydro J le ctric scheme 30 38 
Total 143 71 
Miscellaneous 
54—Famuine Rehef 1 80 
o5—Superannuition Allowances 
and Pensions 7137 
56—Stationery and Printing 10 29 
57—Mlscellaneous 2415 
Total 1 07 61 
Contributions and Mrscellaneors 
adjustments hetueen Central and 
Provincial Governments 
62—Miscellaneous adjustments 
between the Central snd 
Provincei1l Governments 
Total 
Lxtraordunary Items 
63—I xtraoidinary charges 
Lotal Revenue Expenditure 
chuged to Revenue 10 88 67 
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| Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT Estimate HEADS OF ACOOUNT Estimate, 
1937 38 1937 38 
CAPITAL ACCOL NTS len cued: (In thousands 
of Rupees ) of Rupees ) 
HARGED 10 REVINUL t¢ \WDT Depreciation Reserve Eund fot 
*ROM EXTRA O1DINAIS PRCEIPTS | Government P1 esses 28 
> 4—Forests Dc posit of Toei Funds 2 29 00 
.8—Construction of Trrigation Civil Deposits 3 00 54 
Works etc, 
Other Accounts— 
:3 A—Capital Outlay on Indus 
trial Development j Roid Deve’opment Fund (a) 17 61 
50 A—Capital Outlay on Civil 
Works 13 64 Reseirch kurd j; (0) 163 
93—Capital Outlay on Hydio Leonomn Development and 
Hlectiic Scheme improvement of Rural Areis 
Bunds (ce) 171 
95 A—Commutation of Pensions 
Hin tloom Industry Fund (2) 69 
"otal Capitu Fxpenditure Central Government grant fiom 
charged to Revenue »e met Su,u I xcse Tund 8 
, from extiaoidinary receipts 1 364 
—~ —————|  Advinces not beams mteresi— 
Tot1] Bxpenditurc charged Advinc srepty vble 17 7] 
to Revenuc 11 02 31 
———— | Ppamanent Adv ices ‘ 
Capital Ecpendit tre not charges 
to Rerenite Suspense (1D pirtmental and 
simuiu eco ints) 23 
38—C onstruction of Jirigation — 
Works 821) fotil 2 86¢C 
72—Capital Outlay on Industital 
Developmcnt } oins uni Alvances by Provincial 
79—Capital Outlay on Hydr Governments — 
Liectric suheme 10 98 | 
81—Cnvil Works not charged to Towns to Munt ipahtts ind 
Revenue advance to cultivators ct 16 
S3—Payment of ¢ »nmuted value fo ins to Crovernme at scrv ants 2 
of Pensions rae | 
Total 149 
Total Capital T xpenditure Seon 
not charged to Revenuc » 42 
—_- — — Remittances 
Public Delt 
( wh remuttinces and idjustment 
J—Permanent Debt (Discharged) 7 10 between officers rendering 
accounts to the same Accoun 
Loans from the Central Govern tant Genual 16 ¢ 
ment Repayments 2453) 
———_—_—_———|Ri mittince by Bills 
Total Public Debt 32 95 
— — Total lo 
Unfunded Debt Stite Provident | | onan 
Funds 16 38 | 
Deposit and Advances Pamine Total Provincial Disbursements 30 
Rehef F und 10 39 | 
App! opriation for reductaon avoid i Closing Balance | 


ance of Debt (Smbking Fund for 
loans raised in the m irket) 793 | Grand Total 3 


— 








Punjab Admumstration 


Admunistration 


Governor H E Sir Herbert William Cmerson 
GCI] KCSI CBE ICS 


PORSONAL SIAFF 

Secretary Lt Co) RT LawrencectE MC 

Ardes de Camp Jieut J A di€ Rem hings 
Regiment Lieut W H_  Skrine Royvl 
Artillery 

Indvan Ardes de Camp: Honvy Captain Sardu 
Bahadur Narain Singh late 6th DCO 
Lancers Hon, Captam Sardar Bahadir 
Gul Mowaz Khan OB! Jite = il1th 
Infantry Brigade Subedar Iachhmain Singh 
IDSM late 2 13th F 1 Rifles 


MFMBERS OF THT COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


The Hon ble Khan Bahadur Major Satdar Sir 
Sikander Hyot khan kh BT, (Premier) 


The Hon ble Sardar Bahadur Saidar Sir Sunder 
Singh VWajithila C11 (Mimtr f Revenue) 


The Hon ble Rao Bahadur Chaudhn Chhotu 
Ram (Minister of De el pment) 


The Hon ble Mr Manohar Lal Barrister at 
Law (Fuance Ming ter) 


The Hon ble Honorary Major \Nawabzadi Malik 


hhijzar Hayat hhan Iiwana oBL M1. 
ter of Fa bloc Wi orks) 

Lhe Hon ble Mian Abdul Haye (Mun ter of 
Eilu ati 1) 


CIVIL SECRETARIAT 
Chef Secretary J D Penny CIF ICS 
Home Secretary A V Askwith Ics 
Iinan ral Secretary H D Bhinot ™Cs 


Secretary Afedvral and LI calG ¢ nment Depart 
ments \\ G Bradford ICs 


secretary Llectricity an] In lustrics Depart 
ments R J S& Dodd Ic 


Public Works Department 


Irregatior Pranch 


secretary (So tlern Canis) I A Lai yuhirson 
MC 


Secretary (Northern Canal) 8S H ligty cru 
Secretary (Western Canals) J D H Belford 
Buildings and Roads Branch 
Secretar; 8 G Stubbs OBL IST 
Finan ial §=Commisioners B HH on 
I 


Dol 
CB1 ICS (Recense) C C Garbett os 
CMG CIE EKRGS (Development) 
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MISCCLLANCOLS DLE APTMI N15 
Director of Agriculture H R Stewart 148 


Director of ITand Records and In pector General of 
Reqstration Khan Sahib Mirza Ihsan 
Ullahkhan Pcs 


Dir ctor of Public Instruction W H F Arm 
strong IFS 


Inspector General of Police P IT Orde CIE 
Chef Conservator of Forests R N Parker 1F8 


Inspector General of Cirrsl Hospitals Lt Col 
G G Jolly GIE VuS IMS 


Director of Public Health, Lt Col C M Nicol 
DHS Ive 


Insye tor Ceneral of Erison 
Barktr 01 OBR IMS 


Accountant General J G Bhandari MA 
F ostmaster General Mr (' N Garnier OBE 


LITUTFNANT GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAB 


Lt Gol FA 


Sir John Lawrence Bart, ao BY 1856 
Sir Robert Montgomery Kc B 1809 
Donald I'riell McLeod 0 B 1860 
Major General Sir Henrv Durand 1870 
KCST CB~ died at Tonk January 
171 
R H Davies OSI 1871 
R E Lgerton csi 1877 
Sir Charles U Aitchison ECSI CIE 1882 
James Broadwood J yal 1887 
Sur Dennis Fitzpatnch KOSI 1892 
William Vaeworth Young csI 1897 
SirC M Rivaz KCSI 1902 
Sir D C J Ibbetson KCSI resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908 
T G Walker csr (Offg ) 1907 
Sir Lows W Dane KCIE OSI 1908 
James McCrone Douie (Offg ) 1911 
Sr M F O Dwyer KCcS! 1915 
Sir Edward Maclagan KOCIL CSI » 1919 
GOVERNORS OF fHE PUNJAB 
Sir Edward Maclagan KCIE OSI 1920 
Sir Malco'm Hailey KOSY OLE 1924 
Sir Geofrey de Montmorency, GCIE, 1928 
KCSI KCVYG, CBE 
Sir Herbert Wailiam Emerson, GCIB, 1933 


KOSI CIT CBE ICS 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SLI AIP 
Lhe Hon blc Chaudhry sir Shah uidin KB ht 
Sialkot South (Muh mmidin) Rutal 
DIIl1Y SIT AIP 
Satjat Dasaundha Sia-h, BA JLB 
Jisraon (Sikh) Rural 


Elected Members 


Name of Member Constituency 
Abdul 47% Min Out 1 T vuhore (Muhimmadin) Urbin 
Al dul Hannd Khin Sufi Aml ali and Simh (Muhimmidin) Rural 
Abdul Hay: Mian South Lastern Towns (Muhammadin) Urban 
Abdul Rab Mian Tullundur South (Muhammadan) Rural 
Abdul Rahim Chiudhi Shakir, irh (Muhammidin) Rural 
Abdul Rahim Chaudhri . Soith Ta t Gurcaon (Muhammidan) Rural, 
Afzaalali Hisme Syd Shih lai. (Muhimmadan) Rural 
Ahmad Sar hhoin Chaiudiint | North West Gujrat (Muhammadin) Rural 
_ Ahmad \ar Ahan Daulatiny Lhin Bahadur| Mailsi(Muhammadan) Rural 
Rigen Sirdar | South West Punjit (Sikh) Ru al 
Akbar Ah Pir Tazlks (Muhimm. jan) Rural 
4h Ahbar Chaudhri Cird1s}u1 Tast(Muhammadan) Rural 


Allah Bakbsh Khan khan Bihadur Niwi Shalt pur (Muhammadan) Rural 
Mahkh MBI 


Amjid Ali Shih Syed Teio7ej ore Fast Muhammadin) Rural 
Anant Rim Chiudhri BA TLB Karn ul South (Gencral) Rural 

Ashig Hussain Captain _ Itan (Muhimmadan) Rural 

Badar Mohy ud Din Mian ; Tatil (Muhimmadan) Rural 

Balbir Sm,h Rao Bahadur Cyptan Rao ov? ‘orth West Gurgaon (General) Rural 
Baldev Singh Sirdar Ainbali North (Sihh) Rural 

Balwant Singh Sardi Sill ot (Siunh) Rural 

Barkhat Al Malik Lastern Towns (Muhammadan) Urba1 
Bha,it Rim Chodi Jali Jullundur (G neral) Rural 

Bhagit Ram Pandit Kan ra Wc t (General) Rural 
Bhagwant Singh Rat , Kin ti East (General) Rural 

Bhun Scn Sachir Tali LA LIB North Western Towns (Generil) Urban 
Binds Saran Rai Bahadur Punjal Commerce and Industry 


Chaman Lall Diwin Last Punjab (Non Union Labour) 
Chanan Singh Sardar Kasur (Sikh) Ruril 
Chhotu Ram Rio Bahidur Chaudhri Sir pa Jhajjar (General) Rural 


Deshbandhu Gupta Tal Sonth Tastern Towns (Gencral) Urban 

Dina Nath Capt hanger. South (General) Rural 

Duni Chand L141 Ambala and Simla (General) Rural 
Dunichand Mis Lahore Women (Gcneral) 

Faiz Muhammad Khan Rai bhangra and Eastern Hoshiarpur (Muhammadar 
Taiz Muhammad, Shaikh BA,LLB, MBL Be oie Khan Gentral (Muhammada: 


Rural 
lagir Chand, Chaudbri harnal North (General—Reserved Seat), Ruri 


Punjab Legislative Assembly. 


Name of Meinber. 


Faqir Hussain Khan, Chaudhri .. 
Farman Ali Khan, Subedar Major Raja 
Fateh Jang Singh, 2nd Lieut , Bhai 
Fateh Khan, Raja .. 

Fateh Muhammad, Mian .. 

Fateh Sher Khan, Malik .. 


Fazal Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab Ghatahek 
O.B.E. 


Fazal Din, Khan Sahib Chandhri 
Fazal Karim Bakhsh, Mian 

Few, Mr. E. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, hae 
Ghulam Hussain, Khawaja 
Ghulam Mohy-ud-Din, M... : 
Ghulam Qadar Khan, Khan Sahib 
Ghulam Rasul, Chaudhri .. 
Ghulam Samad, Khawaja 

Girdhari Das, Mahant be 
Gokul Chand Narang, Dr. Sir, M.A. ie D. 
Gopal Das, Rai Sahib Lala 

Gopal Singh, American Sardar .. 


Gopi Chand, Bhargava Dr. ats 
Gurbachan Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar .. 
Habib-Ullah Khan, Malik 

Haibat Khan Daha, Khan 

Hans Raj, Bhagat .. 


Hari Chand, Rai 
Hari Lal, Munshi .. 
Hari Singh, Sardar 
Harjab Singh, Sardar 
Harnam Das, Lala 


Harnam Singh, Lieutenant Sodhi 

Het Ram, Rai Sahib Chaudhri 

Indar Singh, Sardar 

Jagjit Singh, Sardar 

Jagjit Singh, Tikka 

Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz, Mrs. ‘is 
Jahangir Khan. Chaudhri he a 
Jalal Din Amber, Chaudhri, B.A. 
Jogindar Singh Man, Sardar 

Jugal Kishore, Chaudhri .. 


Kabul Singh, Master 
Kapoor Singh, Sardar 
Karamat Ali, Shaikh 
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Constituency. 








Tarn Taran (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gujar Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 
South Eust (Sikh), Rural. 

Rawalpindi East (Muhammadan), Rura! 
Gujrat North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Montgomery (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Ajnala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Muzaffargarh Sadar (Muhamnmiadan), Rural. 
Anglo-Indian. 

Pind Dadan Khan (Muhammadan), Rul. 
Multan Division Towns (Muhammadan) Urban. 
Sheikhupura (Muhammadan), Rural. id 
Mianwali North (Muhammadan). Rural. 
Sialkot Central (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Southern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
South-Kast Multan Division (General), Rural. 
West Lahore Division (General), Rural. 
Kanera North (General), Rural, 


Ludhiana and Ferozepore (General—Reserved 
Seat), Rural. 


Lahore City (General), Urban. 
Jullundur West (Sikh), Rural. 
Sargodha (Muhammadan), Rial. 
Khanewal (Muhammadan), Rural, 


Amritsar and Sialkot (General— Reserved Scat), 
Ruial. 


Una (General), Rural. 

South Western Towns (General), Urban. 
Kangra and Northern Hoshiarpur (Sikh), Rural. 
Hoshiarpur South (Sikh), Rural. 


Lyallpur and Jhang (General—Reserved Seat), 
Rural. 


Ferozepore North (Sikh), Rural. 
Hissar South (General), Rural, 
Gurdaspur North (Sikh), Rural. 
Central Punjab Landholders. 
Montgomery East (Sikh), Rural. 
Outer Lahore (Muhammadan). 
Okara (Muhammadan), Rural. 


West Central Punjab (Indian Christian). 
Gujranwala and Shahdara (Sikh), Rural. 


Ambala and Simla (Gencral—Reseryed Seat, 
Rural. 


Jullundur East (Sikh), Rural. 
Ludhiana East (Sikh), Rural. 
Nankana Sahib (Muhammadan), Rural, 


—_— 


46 Punjab Legastatwve roe 
—————eeeeee _— 
Name of Member Constituent) 


Hoshi rr it West (General) Rural 

J yallpur Fast (Sikh) Rural 

Inn r Lihore (Miuhammada n) Urbw 
I.hushab (Muhammadan) Rural 


eine ee 


























(Sn ee 
Kartar Singh Chaudhri 
sartar Singh Sardar 

Khahd Litif Gauba Mr 


Khizat Hayat Khon Tiwan’ Nawabzad? 


Major 
Kishan Dase Seth 


Kishab Singh Sardit 
Krishan Gopi Dutt Chaudhr! 
yal Singh Sardar 


Jullundur (Gencral— Reserved Scat) Ruri 
Amritsar (ential (Sikh) Rural 

North F wten Towns (General) Urbin 
JuJjhiana Centr +t (Sikh)s Rural 


Manohat Lal Mr MA University 

Maqbool Mahmood Mir Amritsar (Muhammadan) Ruial 

Mazhar Ah Azhar M North Eastern Towns (Muhammad3n) Urban 

Mohy ud Din Lal Badshah Pir attock South (Muhimmadan) Rurv 

Mubarik Ah Shah Syel Thing © ntral (Muh ummadan) Rival 

Muhammad Apdul Rahman Khin Chaudhil Fullun Lur North (M pimmadan) Rural 

Muhammd Akraim Khan Ria Jhelum (Muhammadan) Rural 

Muhammad Alam Dr . bes ut indi Division Towns (Muh immadan) 
rbin 

Muhammad ashraf Chaudhrl South West Guy. it (Muh ymmaidw) Kur il 


Dora Gha7i Khan North (Muhammadan) Rur 
farnal (Muh vmandan) Rural 

Ludhiin+ (M uhammadan) Rural 

Dera Ghazi Bhin South (Muh ummidin) ura 


Muhammad Azamkhan 981dat 
Muhammad Fay Alt Khan Nw ab7ada 


Muhammad Hassan Chaudr 

Muhammad Hassin Khin Gurchani BRhw 
Bahadur Sirdar 01 E 

Muhammad Hassan hin Suhib Mil hdum 


Shaikh 
Muhammad Havat Khan Noon Nawab Sir 


Malik 
Muhammad Husain Sird ir 


Muhammad Hussiin Chaudhr pA LLB 
Muhammad Titikhar ud Din Mian 


Muhamm} d Jimal Khan Leghari Khin Bahadu 


Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Nawaz Khan Wajor Sard it 


Muhammad Raza Shah J celani Makhdum7de 


Hi Say ed 
Muhammad Saadat Ah Khan Khivn Sahib 


Khan 
Muhammad SarfriZ Khon Chaudhtt 


Muhammid Sorfraz Khan Rajt 
Muhammad shaft All Khan Rhian Sahib 


Chaudh!! 
nammad Wilayat Hussain J eclanl Makt 


u 
dumzada Hay Sayed 
Muhammad Yasin Khon Chaudhr BA LLB 


Muhammad Yusaf Khan Khan, BA LLB 
Mukand Lal Purl, Rai Bahadur 
Mula Singh Chaudhr! 


Ahpur (Muhammadan) Rural 
North Punyib Landholders 


Chuman (Muhamm vdin) Rw 1] 
Gupanwals jat (Muh ™ adin) Rut il 
Kasur (Muhammad yn) Rural 

Tuandtrs 


Attock Centra’ (yuhamamaaan) Rural 
Shujabrd (Muh immd n) Rural 


Samundri (Mi 1ammadan) Rura! 


Salkot North (Muhammdan) Rural 
Chakwal (Muhammd1) Rurtl 
Rohtak ( Muhammad2D) Rurtl 


T. dhran (Mubemmad7n) Rural 


North West Gurgaon (Muhammadan), R 


Rawalpindt Sadar (Muhammadan) Bury 
Rawalpind! Division (General) Rural 
Hoshiarpur West (General— Reser ed 


Rural 
Muni Lal Kala Prndit Ludhiana and Fero7vepore (General), Rw 
ur 


Mushtaq G , Khan ‘Bahadur Muzvitirgarh North (Muhammadan), Ri 
Wan 
Muzaffar All Khan Qizilbash Sardar? Lahore (Muhammadan) Rural 
wh n, Khan Bahadur ptain Malik Mianwall South (Muhammadan) Rural 


~. Weqeb, clk Attock North (Muhammedan), Rural 


Punjab Legtslatwe Assembly 


Name of Vc mber 


Narendra Nath Dcwan Bahidur Raji 
Ni ir ud Din Chaudhri 

Nasir ud din Shah Pir 

Nasrullah khan Runa 

Nau Nthal 8 "gh Man Lie icenant Sardar 
Nawazitsh Ali Shah Sved 

Nur Ahmad Khan Khan Sahib Mian 
Nurullih Mian B Com (London) 1P ES 
Partab Singh Saidar 

Pir Muhammad khhin Sahib Chaudhi1 
Prem Singh Chaudhri 


Prem Singh Mihant 
Pritam Singh Sirdar 
Raghbir haur Shrimatl 
Ram Narain \irmani Seth 
Ram Sarup Chaudhri 
Ranpit Chaudhri 


Rashidi Latif Baji Legum 
Riwat Ah Khan Bihadur Chaudh)} 


Ripudiman Singh Th kur BA 
Roberts Professor Willam CTL 
Rur Singh Sardar 


Sahib Dad khhin Ahin Sib Chaudhri} 
Saif ud din Aitchlew Dr 


Sampuran Singh Sardar 

Santokh Singh Sirdai Salut Sardar 
Sant Rams th Dr 

Shihadat hhin Khin Salk Ru 
Shah Nawiz Ahan Nawib hhan 


Sham Lal Rai Bahadur Jala 
Shri Ram Shirmi Pandit 


Sikindar Hyit Ahan khan Bahidur Major 
Sirdar Sir kh BL 

Singha Mi S P 

Sita Rim Lala 

Sohan Singh Josh Sirdar 

Sudarshan Lala 


Sultan Mahmud Hotiana Mian 


Sumer Singh Chaudhri: BA LLB 


Sundar Singh Sirdar Bahiadw Dr Sarda Su 
At CIE DOL 


Suraj Mal Chaudhii BA LLB 

Tahb Husain khan hhin 

Tara Singh Sardar 

Teja Singh Sawatinter Sardar 

Tika Ram Chaudhi1 BA LLB 

Ujjal Singh Sardar Sahib Sardar M A 
Umar Hayat Khan Chaudhri 

Uttam Singh, Sardar 

Wah Muhammad Sayyal Sardar 
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Constituency 


Last Punjab Landholdcrs 

Gujranwala North (Muhammadan) Rurar 
Toba Teck Singh (Muhammadan) Rural 
Hoshiarpur West (Muhammadan) Rural 
Sheikhupura West (Sikh) Rural 

Jhang Last (Muhamnadin) Rural 
Dipilpur (Muhammadan) Rural 

Ly illpur (Muhammidan) Rura) 

Amrit ar South (Sikh) Rural 

South La t Gujrit (Muhimmadan) Ruzal 


South } ist Gurgaon (Gcnc1al—Reeerved seat 
Rul 


Gujiit and Shahpur (Sikh) Rural 
Feroz pore West (Sikh) Rural 
Amrit‘ar (Sikh Women) 

Lyallpur and Jhang (General), Rural 
Rohtak Central (Gencral) Rural 
Kkarnil North (Cencral) Rual 

Tnn 1 Lahore (Mul ammidin Women) Urban 
Hihzabad (Muhiunmmatuan) Rural 

Gurdaspur (General) Rural 

Furopean 


Feiozcpoie Last (Sikh) Rural 

Hissar (Muhammadan) Rural 
Amritsar City (Muhammadan) Urban 
Lyillpur W st (Sikh) Rural 

La® ern Towns (Sikh) Urbin 
Amrit*ir Citv (Gener il) Urban 
Jiranwala (Muhammadan) Rural 

I roz pore Gcntial (Muhammadan) Rural 
West Multan Division (Gcncral) Rural 
Southirn Towns (Gencral) Urban 
West Punjab Landholders 


Last Centra] Punj.vb (Indian Christian) 
Trade Union (Labour) 

Amzitsai North (Sikh) Rural 

hastcrn Lowns (General) Liban 


Pakpattin (Wuhimmadan) Rural 


South East Gurgion (General) Rural] 
Bataila (Sikh) Rural 


Hin 1(General) Rural 

Thin, West (Muhimmadan) Ruial 
Ferozepore South (Sikh) Burl 
Lahorc west (Sikh) Rual 

Rohtak North (General), Rural] 
Western lowns (Sikh) Urban 
Bhalwal(Muhammadan) Rural 
North West Punjab (Sikh) Rural 


Kabirwala (Muhammadan) Kural 
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Burma. 


Burma lies between Assam on_ the 
North-West and Chma on the North-Dast 
and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East Its area is approximately 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 7,000 are unad. 
ministered and 62,000 belong to semi indepen: 
dent Native States The main geographical 
feature of the countty is the series of mvers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertila valleys in between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenassermm have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hotseason is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shadetem- 
perature is about 96°, the minimum about 60° 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a “‘rain shadow” and has a climate resemb! 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
1s twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone,| 
but thisis compensated by a bracing coldscason. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lic the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau The aver- 
age elevation of this tablcland 1s 3,000 fect 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall o 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
Over 50,000 square miles MThereis no other re- 
gion of similar arcain the Indian Lmpire so well 
adapted for European colonization The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of Wily ranges ( You- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceeding]; 
varied and picturesaue 


The People 
The total population of Burma at the rensus 
of 1931 was 14,667,146 There were 9,092,214 
Burmans, 1,037,406 Shans 1,367,673 Karcns 
153,345 Kachins, 348994 Chins, 534,985 
Arakanese and Yanbye, 336,728 Talainge and 
188,789 Palaungs ‘Lhere is also a large alin 
opulation of 193,994 Chinese and 1,017,825 
ndians, While the European and Anglo-Ind{an 


population numbered 80,441, and Indo-Burmans, 9 


182,166 


Lhe Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong te the I:betan group and their 
language to the Tibeto Chinese family ‘bey 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 fr 
cent. of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ari 


mism, or the worship of nature spirits,1s almost: 


universal 


In appearance the Burman is _ usually 
somewhat short and with Mongolian features 
His dress 1s most distimetive and er 
ceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
turban bound round his forehead, a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or long)j1 fied 
round his wait, reaching to his ankles. lhe 


nomy and in petty trading Their dress it 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
turban on the head, and the longy: 1s tucked 
1n at the side instead of beingtiedim front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom 
parison with any woman in the world. 


Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to ao less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
af sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work of waterwayr is indeed practically 
the onty means of communication The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
Mat, Cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service 


The Burma Railways has a length of 
2,059 89 mules open line. The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay , from Mandalay 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
syctem, the Rangoon-Prome line, and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 


Industry. 

Agriculturels tne chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population The nett total cropped area 
18 & little more than 16 million acres of which a 
httle over 11/10 muilhon acreg are cropped more 
than once. Irrigation works supply water to 
-neatly 14 million acres. India is very largely 
dependent on Burma for her i ap of 
kerosene, benzine and petrol which rank second 
to rice in order of importance. Teak wood is 
exported in large quantities from Burma to 
India. 

Forests play an important part in the in- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 22,081 943 acres while unclassed 
forcstS are estimated at about 91,267,926 acres. 
Government extracts some 31,722 tons 
of teak annually, pnvate firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers arc the chief, extractover 4,52,439 tons. 
ther timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to 4,36,672 tons and firewood 11,62,679 tons. 


Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergu: Districts. Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram There has 
been a decline in the price of tin 


- The improvement in the output of tin and 
wolfram contmues The output in 1986 was 
4,689 4) tons as azainst 4,268.16 tons in 1935. 
Silver, lead and zinc ore are extracted by the 
Burm.’ Corporation at Bawdwin in the Northern 
Shan States Copperin small quantitics is also 
foundthere There are small deposits of Molyb- 
denite 1n Tavoy and Merguiand of platinum m 
Mytikyina Mining for precious stones in the 
Mogoh Stone Tractofthe Katha District conti- 


Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type nued to be carried out under extraordmary 
of womanhood 1n the East, lead a free and open licenses and by nitive miners working under 
life, playing a Jarge partin the household eco- ordinary licences The output of rubies during 


i 


Burma, 


1936 was 141 490 caratsas compared with 107 915 
carats in 1935 The output of amber in 1936 
was 32 33cwts The output of Burmese Jadeite 
during 1936 compared with that of the previous 
year showed an increase of 406 61 cwts 

The total output of petroluum in Burma during 
1986 was 265% mullion gallons agamst 2514 
million gallons duimg 1935 The oldest and 
largest Oilfield in the province is at Yenangyaung 
in the Magwe District where the Burmih Oil 
Company has its chief wells There has been 
a gradual decrease in the output from the wells 
in this Oulfield as evidenced by the output of 
nearly 1844 million gallons in 1921 and nearly 
130 milhon gallons in 1986 The next largest 
ol field 1s at Chauk in the same District There 
has been a gradual decrease in the output here 
also but there was a slight recovery in 1936 
with an output of 100 millon gillons There 
has bcen an Increase in the output from 
the wells in the Upper Chinduim Dhiastnct 

‘Lhere were decreases in the output from the wells 
in the Minbu Thayetmyo and Pakokku Districts 

The Burmah Oi] Company take their oil to the 
refineries at Rangoon by pipe line from the 
Yenangyaung and Chuek Oilfields Other 
Companies take it down by river flats The 
area under rubber 18 107,248 xcres 


Manufactures 


There are 1,035 factories, more than half 
of which are engaged in mulling rice and nearly 
one seventh are saw milis The remainder are 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mulls, 
ou mills for the extraction of oilfrom groundnuts, 
printing presses, ice and aerated water factories 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry The total mumber of persons 
employed in_ establishments under’ the 
Factories Act in 1936 was 89,230 Perennial 
factories employed 83,452 and seasonal factories 
5,778 At the Census of 1931, 1,850,176 or 
2979 percent of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture ana production 

Public opinion amongst the Burmese appears 
to have now veered round in favour of the 
locally made article in preference to the import 
ed artificial suk: mostly longyis which were 
20 Muchin demand for men and womens wear 
afew yearsago At Amarapura in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand mik 
weaving Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work 1s sometimes very fine Bassem 
and Mandalay parasols are well hnown and 
much admired in Burma But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground work of red lacquer over 
bamboo, A new art is the making of bronze 
figures The artists bave gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystalized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce 

Admunistration. 

Burma, which was onginally admunistered 
asa Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
011919. It was felt that the Province differed 
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80 markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Lmpire that its requirements should be 
separately considered After repeated discus 
sions the question was refered 40 a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which mn 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro 
vince This recommendation was accepted and 
its ploposals became law Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (qv) Ihe main difference 
wa8in the size of the electorate Under thefran- 
chise accepted the rural electorate was estimated 
at 1,979 450 and the urban electorate had been 
put as high as 99882 The Legislative Council 
consisted of 108 members, of which 80 were 
elected and the balance nominated Owing to 
the special status of women m Burma female 
franchise was adopted from the beginning 


Burma was constitutionally eparated from 
India with effect from the 1st of April 1937 on 
which date the Government of Burma Act 
1935 came intoforce Under that Act the 
Burma Tegitlature consists of @1s Majesty 
represented by the Governor and two 
Chambers hnown 18 the Senate and the House 
of Represcntatives Thc benate consists of 
36 members and the House of lL epre entatives 
consists of 132 Members 


Burma ig divided administratively into Upper 
Burma (including the Shan States the Kachin 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma The 
Shan States arc administered by the Chiefs 
of the States subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner Federated Shan States who 18 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
ist Octob=r 1922 and are demgnated the F § 
States ‘The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 


sioner, Sagaing Division The Civil, Crimi- 
‘nal and Revenue administration 1s vested 


in the Chief of the Svate, subject to the re- 
strictions contained {n the sanad The law ad- 
ministered 18 the customary law of the State. 
Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States 


Justice 


[he administration of Civil and Cnminal 
Justice 18 under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon which consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent Judges 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services 


All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also in- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the admunistra- 
tion 
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Public Works 


The PWD comprises two Branches wz 
the Buildings and Roads Branch and the Irrige 
tion Branch 

The B & BR Branch of this Department 
which is under the Ministry of Agricul 
ture and Torests is administered by one 
Chief Engmeer There 1s also a Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer There are five 
permanent Supermtending Engineers in charge 
of Circles, three of which are stationed at 
Rangoon and two at Maymyo These 
officers of the administrative rank 

Those of the executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Assistant Lxecutive Engineers 
who number 23 (twenty three) imcluding the 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Lngineer on the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Ungineers 
Besides this there 1s also the Burma Dngineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually replacmg the Indian 
Service of Lngineers in the B & K Branch 380 
far 19 appointments have been made to the 
latter setvice There ate 17 officets in service 
at present 

The Irmgation Branch of the P WD which 
18 under the control of the Hon’ble Minister of 
Jands ind Revenue 6 idmimuistered by the 
(hief Ingmetk PWD Burma Irrigation 
Branch who 15 assisted by a Personal Asstt 
There are two yermanent Supermtendm, 
Fngineers m chuge of Circles one of whom 18 
stationed at Rangoon ind the other it Maymyo 
These ar officers ot the Administrative rank 


Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst Executive Cngineers who. 


are 


Burma. 


Education. 


Under the Minister of Education there fs the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Asmstant 
Director, both belongng to the Indian 
Educational Service and an Additional 
Assistant Director in the Burma Educational 


Service Class I (temiporary for the present) 
There are ten Inspectors of Schools drawn 
from the Indian [Cducational Service, 


and the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class IT) 
provides eizht Assistant Inspectors There is 
one Asstt Inspector of Schoo! Physical Training, 
appointed on a Tempotary basis There 1s also 
one Inspectress of Schools Thete 1s a Chief 
Education Officer forthe Federated Shan States 


A centralized teaching and residential Uni 
versity for Burma has been established in Ran- 
goon It now provides courses in Arts, Scierce, 
Law kducation Economics '§ Engineering 
Medicine and Agriculture 

English and A VY Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept A remarkanle feature of edu 
cation in Burma 1s the system of elementary 
cducation evolved, g nerations ago by the genius 
of the people Neurly every village has a mop- 
astery (hpoongyi-kyaung), every monastery If a 
village school and «very Burman boy must, in 
accordance with his religion attend that school, 
shaving his head and for the time wearing the 
yellow robe At the hpoongvi kyaungs the bove 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary indigenous system of arithmetic Theresult 
18 that there are very few bovs in Burma who 
are not aole to read and write Vernacular 
education is in the hands of Local Edticaticnhal 


number 17 on the cadre of the Burma Service] authorities 


of Engineeis Class J] Immgation Branch Be 
sides this there 1s also the Burma Service of 
Engimecrs Class IT 

Further there are a River Trammg Dxpert 
and a Iemporary En,meer the latter being 
tes on contiact for work of a special 
nature 


Police 


The Police Force 18 divided into Civil 
Military and Rangoon own Police The 
first two are under the contro) of the 


Inspector General of Police, the latter 18 
under the orders of the Commissiorer of 
Police Rangoon, 1n officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector General There are four 
other Deputy Inspectors General one each tor; 
the Northern Southern and Western Ranges | 
and for the Railway wnd Criminal Investigation 
Department 

A special feature of Burma ts the Muhtary 
Police Its officers are seconded from the 
British or Indian Army and its rank and file are 
recruited from natives of India and Burma 
The experiment of recruiting Burmese on a 
small scale has been moderately successful 
The organisation 1s military, the force bem¢ 
divided mto three Battilions The object cf 
the force is to supplement the Civil Police 
mm the maimtenance of law and order Their 
duties apart from furnishmg columns for 
active operations against dacoits etc are 
to provide escorts for specie prisoners etc 
and guards for treasuries jails lockups and 
courts 

i 


Among special institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Insein provides courses n 
Mechanical Civil and Electrical Engineering 
the Buima TYorest School of Symmana_ courses 
mn Torestry the Agricultural College Mandalay 
courses in Agriculture and the Vetermary 
College Insem courses m YVeterimary science 
The Mary Chapman Traiming College for Tea 
chers and School for the Deaf exists in Rangoon 
and schools for the bluud at Moulmem and 
Rangoon 


A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 6 to 12 scholars to Europe 
each year 


Medical 
The contro! of the Medical Department 18 


' Vested in an dnspector-General of Civil Hos 


pitals Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons 
There are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, and a 
Directo. Harcourt Butler Institute of Public 
Health, at which there 1s now a Public Analyst 
(which post 1s at present held im abevance for 
purposes of economy) and to which 1s also 
attached a Malaria Bureau There are also an 
Inspector General of Prisons three whole time 
Supermtendents of Prisons a Chemical Examiner 
ind Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital There 1s also a post of 
Hygiene Pubhcity Officer, which forthe present 
1s held in abeyance 


The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
July 1915 The Director 1s a member of the 
indian Medival Service. 


The Finances of Burma. 
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THE FINANCES 
! stimates | 
Hevrls of Account 1937 3s 
Rs 
(a) RIVFNUEF RECTIEPS— 
ORLINAT Y 
I —Customs 3 59 98 000 
TI —T'vcise Duties 1 05 95 000 
J1T —'71 2x¢€8 on Income 1 4316 000 
Ty —Salt 44 63 000 
\ —I «and Revenue 50)7)000 
VI—LTxcise 87 77 000 
VU —Stamps 37 97 000 
VIII —Fotest 1 37 OC 000 
IX —Rezisti ition 3 33 000 
TX (a) —Scheduled Taxes 
X—Other Taxes and 
Duties 7 83 000 
ATI] —Irrigation ete 
Works with Capi 
til Accounts 31 23 000 
Al\ —Irligation ete 
Works (no ¢ 4 1t 1 
Accounts) | 1 49 000 
XV —Post and Telegriuphs 157 110 
NVI —Interest 3 23 000 
AVIT—Admuiistrition — of 
Justice 8 37 000 
AVITT —TJails and Convict 
S<itlements 9 36 000 
XIX —Police 8 00 000 
X\ —Poits and Pilotaze 2 16 000 
A NXT —TJighthouses and 
Tightships 
ANTI —Fducation 5 05 000 
NATIT —Medieal 5 92 000 
ANIV —Public Health 2 22 000 
AXKAYV —Avriculture 1 38 000 
AAVI —V\ etermary 17 000 
17 000 


AXVIT —Co operative Credit |! 


I 5 T 
OF BURMA 
Tstimates 
Heads of Account 137 38 
Rs 
NAVITI —Industries 9 000 
ANINX —<Aviation 38 000 
ANXSK — Wiscellaneous De 
J artment 1 84 000 
ANNI —C1sil W orks 11 78 000 
NAANIV —Recoyts in ud of 
Suj el unnu ition 88 000 
AANV —St itionery und Print 
In, #71 30 000 
NVAAVI —Misccllaneous 3 12 000 
NANVIT —Defence Receipts— 
] ffective 7 28 000 
NAANAIX —I rontier Torce 3 97 000 
AL —Miscellaneous Ad 
justments between 
Burmi and the 
kcderated Shan 
States .0 02 000 
Miscellaneous Ad 
yustments bety een 
Indiv and burma 
Total (a) 15 74 45 110 
(6) REVENUr RECHIPTS— ——_—__—— 
EXTRAORDINALY 
ALI —Dxtraordinary Re 
cepts 9 000 
Total (a) & (2) 15 74 54 110 
(c) DEBT 14ND DEPOSIT HFADS 
Publie Debi— 
Tloatnng Debt 1 Go 00 000 
Unfunded Dibi— 
Savings Bank Deposits 1 57 10 000 
Post Office € ish Certificates 30 00 000 
Stite Provident Tunds 45 60 000 
Other Accounts 1 000 
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Major Heads of Account 


——— 


—_— 


Deposits and A dt ances— 


Depreciation Reserve Tund— 
Railways 


Renewals Reserve 
Posts 1nd Iclezraphs 


Tund— 
Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 


Post Office Cash Certificates 
Bonus F und 


Road Tund 

Fund for economic dev elopment 
and improvement of rural 
eas 


Fund for development of Civil 
Aviation 


Gencral Police Fund 

Deposits of J ocal Funds 
Departmental and Judywial Depo 
suls— 

Civil Deposits 

Other Deposits 

Other Accounts 

Advances Repayibie 
Permanent Advances 


Accounts with Torezgn Govern 
ments and Indian Stites 


Accounts with India 


Accounts between Burm. and 
the Burma Railways 


Accounts 
Bank 


with the Rescrve 


Suspense Accounts 


Cheques and Lills 


Departmental and 


Accounts 


Similar 





—— 


The Finances of Burma 





aaa Major Heads of Account 
Ra 
Toans and Advances— 
Loans to the Federated Shan 
4 52 000 States 
Loans to Municipalities Port 
] 87 000 Trust etc 
J oans to Government Servants 
1 05 83 000 
Rem.ttances— 
71000| Remittances withn Burma— 
Money orders 
9 96 000 
Cash Remittances and Adjust 
ments between Officers ren 
dering accounts to the same 
Accountant General or Con 
troller 
15 000| [xchange Account between 
Posts and Telegraphs and 
1 50 000 Defence Services 
206 95 000} Net Receipts by Civil Treasures 


from Posts and Telejraphs 


Net. Receipts from Civil Trea 
suries by Defence Services 


334 71 000 |Remittance Account between Ing 
land and Burma— 


3 83 43 000 
(a) Accounts with Secretary of 
11 000 State— 
1 Jtems adjustable. in 
39 93 000 Burma 
1 = Utems adjustable in 
10 000 } ngland 
(5) Accounts with the High 
12 000 Comunissioner— 
1 Itens adjustable in 
7 84 93 000 Burma 
11 Item adjustable in 
1 ngland 
1 56 60 000 | fransfers of cash between England 
and Burma— 
Remittances Through Reserve 
80 000 Bank 
3 63 000 Total (c) 
Total (a), (b) & (c) 
2 91 00 000 
Opening Balance 
3 00 000 Graand Total 


Fatimates 
1937 38 


a 


Rs 


5 52 000 


9 44 000 
5 93 000 


7 81 00 000 


1 63 51 000 


15 000 
2 88 79 000 


1 22 82 000 


12 33 000 
15 17 000 


73 01 000 
74 000 


89 12 000 
42 94 41 000 
58 68 95 110 


2 00 00 000 


60 68 95 110 


The Finances of Burma 


Major Heads of Account 


(a) 


12 


13 
15 


16 


1” 
18 


19 


20 


22 


23 


24 


25 


27 


28 


FXPFNDITURE DEBITARLE 
TO REVFNUE 
Customs 


I xeise Duties 

Taxes on Income 

Salt 

Land Revenue 

Fxcise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Torest Capital Outhvy 
Registration 

Other Taxes and Duties 


Miscellaneous Railway Fx 
penditure 


Int on Wks with Cap 
Accounts 


Other Rev Expenditure 


Posts and Telegraphs In 
terest on Debt 


Capital Outlay on Posts and 
Telegraphs 


Interest on Ordinary Debt 


Interest on Other Obliga 
tions 


Appropriation for Reduc 
tion or Avoidance of 
Debt 

General Admunuistration 

Audit 

Administration of Justice 


Jails and Convict settle 
ments 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 


Ecclesiastical 


External Affairs 
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ae Mayor Heads of Account Dee 
(1) I\PFNDIIURE DEBITABLI 
Rs TO REVFNUL contd Rs 
10 73 990} 29 Scientific Departments 7 81 700 
64 900| 30 Education 84 57 989 
10 52 990| 31 Medical 43 67 000 
193 000| 32 Pubhe Health 11 94 000 
56 01 780| 33 = Agriculture 10 19 000 
18 70 000| 34 Vetermary 5 47 000 
98 000| 35 Co operstive Cre hit 3 91 990 
59 25790] 36 Industries 219 000 
107000; 37 Aviation 4 J3 000 
133000! 3°A Capital Outlay on Civil ad 
Aviation 1 47 000 
1 28 990 
38 Miscellaneous Departments 2 78 000 
103900! 41 Civil Works 1 23 82 000 
42 Yamuine Relief 20 000 
23 79 000 
43 Suprn Allwncs & Pensions 83 40 000 
5 34 000 
44 Stationery and Printing 10 64 000 
476000 45 Miscellaneous | 12 26 200 
46 Defence Services—I ffective 1 28 69 000 
78 000 
47 Defence Services— Non 
45 83 000 } ffective 4 61 000 
48 lrontier Force 53 96 000 
28 78 000 
49 Mniscelianeous Adjustments 
between Burma = and 
Federated Shan States 45 08 000 
1 05 83 000 
50 J xtraordinary Charges 1 000 
111 94 J89 Ln eee eects 
Total (a) 13 90 46 197 
13 82 000 
(b) CAPITAL EXPENDITURE NOT 
55 47 000 DEBITABLE TO REVENUE 
52 Constn oflIrrgn etc Wks 8 47 008 
32 06 000 
53 Capital Outlay on Posts 
1 52 56 989 and Telegraphs 2 92 000 
58 Payments of Commuted 
4 89 000 value of Pensions 20 82 000 
59 Payments to Retrenehed 
Personnel 1 81 000 
2 10 000 ———_—_—- 
Total (b) 25 40 000 
2 33 000 Total (a) & (b) | 14 20 86 197 


et 
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Weior Heads of Account 


DFPT AND DFPOSIT HFADS 
Public Debt 
I loating Debt 


(c) 


Lurma Debt to Government of 
India 


Unfunded Debt 
Sivings Bank Deposits 
Post Office Cash Certificates 
State Provident Funds 
Deposits and Advances 
Deprn Fund—Govt Presses 


Depreciation Reserve Fund— 


Railway 
Renewils Reserve JF und— 
. Posts und Tele.t yphs 
Road Fund 


lund for I conomic Development 
and Improvement of 
Rur ul Areas 

General Police Fund 

Deposits of I oc il 'unds 


Departmental and Jidwial De 
POsus 


Civil Deposits 

Other Deposits 
Other Accounts 
Advances Repayable 
Permanent Ady ances 


Accounts with Foreign Govern 
ments and Indian States 


Accounts with India 
Accounts between Burma and 
the Burma Railways 


Accounts with the Reserve Bank 
Suspense Accounts 


Cheques and Bills 
Departmental 
ccounts 


and simular 





Tstimates 


1937 38 


Rs 


1 65 00 000 


1 15 54 000 


1 33 10 000 
5 00 000 
48 62 000 


49 09 000 


1 05 000 
23 00 000 


2 28 000 
1 10 000 
1 99 88 000 


3 35 65 000 
3 54 72 000 
22 000 

39 82 000 
10 900 


11 000 
7 89 40 000 
1 55 52 000 


90 000 
3 62 000 


2 91 00 000 
3 00 000 





Carried over 


27 17 72 000 


The Finances of Burma 


| Major Herds of Account 


T 1ought forw ard 


DFPT AND DEPOSIT HI 41 S— 
concid 


(¢) 


Loans an? (1 hances 


Toans to the Tummy J away 
Boaid 

Toans to the Jetritcl Shan 
Stites 

Toans to Muniwiy iitcs Port 
Tiusts F te 

Loans to Goveinment Servants 


Remittances 
Remittances with n Burma— 
Money Orders 
Cash Remittances ani Adjust 


ments between Ofhcers 1cn 
dermy, accounts to the sime 


Accountaut General o1 (Con 
troller 
I xchange Account letween 


Posts and ‘elegrayhs and 
Defence Services 


Net Pavments into Civil Treasu 
ries by Posts and Ieleg1 iphs 
Net issues from Civil Ireasuries 

to Detence Services 
T emittance 4ecor yt betu eer 
Fngland and Burma 


4ecounts with 
State 


(a) Sceretary of 


1 —Items adjustable in ] urma 
1—lLtems adjustalle in ] n land 


(b) Accounts with the Hirsh 


Commissioner 


1 —Items adjustable m Burm1a 
1 —Items adjustable in J n jan! 


Transfer of cash between England 
and Burma 


Remittance through the Reserve 
Bank 
Advances from Provincial Loans 
I und 
Total (c) 
Total (a) (b) & (¢) 
Closing Bilance 


Grand Total 


I stimatcs 


1937 38 


ee 


Rs 


27 17 72 000 


34 51 000 
12 94 000 


C 62 000 
5 64 000 


9 00 000 


~] 
~1 


1 63 CO 000 


1000 


2 88 79 000 
1 22 82 000 


12 33 000 
15 17 000 


sT 


3 01 000 
74 000 


89 12 000 


a ee 


43 22 16 000 


57 43 02 197 


mommies: 


3 25 92 913 





60 68 95 110 
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Administration. 


Governor, His Excellency the Hon’ble Sir Ingyector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. N 
Archibald Douglas Cochrane, G.c.M.@., K.C.  Sodhi, M.C.,L.R.C.P., L.B.C.8. (Edin.), L.B.F.P.&s. 


S.I., D.S.0. (Glas.), D.M.R.E. (Cantab.), D.T.M. (Edin.), 
GOVERNOR’S SEORETARY. L.M., LMS. 
R. G. McDowall, ¢.1.4., 1.0.8. Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. G. G. Jolly, 
O.1.E., 1.M.8. 


MILITARY SECRETARY TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE Jyenector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. J. Findlay, 
GOVERNOR. M.A., M,B., Ch.B., I.M.S. 

Major Arthur Denis Macnamara, Skinner’s Commissioner of Excise, U Saw Hla Pru (2) A.T.M. 

Horse (1st Duke of York’s Own Cavalry). Financial Commisxioner, C. B. P. Cooper, I.C.S. 


AIDES-DE-CAMP. Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, Burma, 
Captain E. J. Fink, 3rd Cavalry. G. E. O. de Smith, D.s.0. 
Captain E. C, Yeldham, Ist Pn., The Hampshire Director, Defence Bureau, C. G, Stewart, 0.B.E. 
Regiment. Director of Veterinary Services, D. T. Mitchell, 


Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Col, (Tempy. Brigadier) M.R.C.V.8. 
I. A. G. Roughton, La. Registrar of Co-operative pases, U Kyin, 1.0.8. 


Indian Aides-de-Camp, Subadar-Major Lasang 


yam, late of the 3/20th Burma Rifles; Naib Chief Commissioners of Burma. 
Commandant Sardar Bahadur Partab Siigh, Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Phayre, c.B.. .. 1862 
Bahadur, 1.1.8.M., Reserve Battn., Burma Colonel A. Fytche, ¢.s.1. .. ae i. 1867 
Frontier Force. Lieut.-Colonel R. D. Ardagh =. .. 1870 
COUNSELLOR 10 His EXCKLLENCY THE GovER- The Hon. Ashley Edeh, Cs... .. .. 1871 
NOR OF BURMA. A. R. Thompson, ¢.S,I. .. ot .. 1875 
The Hon'ble Mt. Waltcr Booth Gravely, 0.5.1, C. U. Aitchison, ¢.S.1. ‘a ee .. 1878 
C.1.8,, 1.0.8. C, E, Bernard, C.S,1. si oe .. 1880 
FINANOIAL ADVISER To HIS ExcELLENCY THE ©. H. T. Crosthwaite ree -. 1883 
GOVERNOR OF BURMA. Sir C. E. Bernard, E.c.s.1. re .. 1886 
The Hon’ble Mr. James Baxter, M4. C. H. T. Crosthwaite, c.S.1. a .. 1887 
MiNIsT”URS TO THH GOVERNOR oF Bra, A. P. MacDonnell, C.S.1. (a) i -.» 1889 
The Hon’ble U Htoon Aung Gyaw, Bar-at-Law Alexander Mackenzie, C.S.1. = -- 1890 
(Minister of Finance). D. M. Smeaton na . we .. 1892 
The Hon’ble U Paw Tun, A.T.M., Bar-at-Law SirF. W. R. Fryer, K.C.s.1. Bis 1892 
(Minister of Hoimne Affairs). (a) Afterwards (by creation) aan 
The Hon’ble U Pu, Bar-at-Law (Minister of MacDonnell, 
Agriculture and Forests). 
The Hon’ble Dr. Thein Maung (Minister of Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 
Commerce and Jndustry). Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.C.S.1. sa _. 1897 
The Hon’ble Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at-Law (Minister gi; W. 5, Barnes, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O. .. 1908 
Oh Tuts tines TEV ene. Sir H. T. White, KLE... .. .. 1905 
ane eee c eEeon Be Gye PEE SeY Sir Harvey Adamson, K.C.S.1., LL.D. .. 1910 
Emer eh etuenon: Sir Harcourt Butler, K.C.S.I., C.1.E. .. 1915 
Miscellaneous Appointments. Sir Reginald Craddock, K.c.8.1. .. .. 1917 


Director of Agriculture, J, Charlton, M.Sc., F.1.C. 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Taunggyt Governors of Burma. 
Southern Shan States, P. C. Fogarty, 1.C.S. Sir Harcourt Butler, G.C.LE.,K.C.8.1 .. 1922 


Superintendent, Northern Shan States, J. Shaw. Sir Charles Innes, K.C.S.1., C.1.E. .. .. 1927 

Director of Public Instruction, P. B. Quinlan, B.4., gir Hugh Lansdown aaa? G.C.LE., 
K.C.S.1., K.C.LE. .. 24 1932 

Inspector-General of Police, R. C. Morris. The Hon. Sir Archibald Douglas Sochiane, 

Chief Conservator of Forests, A. W. Moodie. G.0.M.G., K.C.5.1.,.D.S0, 1936 
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Burma Administration. 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Ktc., 


W. H. Payton, 1.0.8, 

C. F. B. Pearce, 1.0.8, 

A. J. 8. White, 0.8.5. 1.0.8. 
J. H, Wise, 1.¢.8, 

H. C. Baker, 1.0.8. 

A. H. Seymour, 1.0.8. 


U Tin Tut (A), Bar-at-Liw, 1¢ 5S. 
U Chit Maung (A2), K.8.M., A.T.M. 


A. J. M. Lander, M.0., 1.0.8. 
F, B, Arnold, 1.¢.8, 
A. K. Potter, 1.¢.8. 


U Kyaw Din (A), A.M... 
Rai Bahadur H. M. Roy 
M. H. Rossington, 1.¢.8. 
U Ba Tint, 1.0.5. .. 

E, G. 8, Apedaile, 1.0.8. 
Rao Sahib 8, B. Ghosh .. 
U Sein Tun (Al) .. 

U Nyun (A), 1.6.8. 

U Tun Yin (Al) .. 

U Paing (A), 1.0.5. 

nai Bahadur C. 8, Sastri 
U Ba Tun, A.T.M, 

W. C, Fuller 

W. A. Curties 

U Thin 

K. J. Carew 

N. 0. Dutta 

U Sein Nyun 


H. O. Reynolds, 1.0.8. 
C. R. P. Cooper, 1.¢.8, 
T. L. Hughes, 1.0.8. 

F, S. V. Donni‘on, 16,8. 
H. N, Monin 


TO GOVERNMENT. 


Secretary, Home Departmcnt, 

Secretary, Finance Departm¢ nt. 

Secretary, Education Department, 

Secretary, Dept. of Com, and Ind. 

Secretary, Dept. of Lands and Revenuc. 

Secretary, Defence Depirtment, 

Secretary, Dept. of Agri. and Fts, 

Secretary, Judicial Department, 

Additional Secretary, Defence Dept. 

Deputy Secretary, Finance Department, 

Controller of Finance (Defence). Also ex-oflicio Deputy 
Secretary, Defence Dept. 

Deputy Secretary, Education Department, 

Resource Officer, Finance Department. 

Under Secretary, Home Department. 

Under Secretary, Finance Department. 

Under Secretary, Defence Department. 

Under Secretary, Department of Lands and Revenue, 

Under Secretary, Dept. of Agri. and Its, 

Under Secretary, Dept. of Com, and Ind, 

Under Secretary, Judicial Department, 

Under Secretary, Education Departme 1t, 

Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Home Department. 

Registrar, Home and Judicial Departments, 

Registrar, Dept. of Agri. and Fs. 

Registrar, Defence Dept. 

Registrar, Education Dep.rtment, 

Registrar, Depts. of Lds, and Rev. and Com. & Ind. (offg) 

Registrar, Kin, Dept. (offg.) 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONERS, 


Financial Commissioner, 
Do. 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, 
Do, 
Registrar, 


Burma House of Representatives 
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BURMA LEGISLATURE. 


President of the Senate —The Honb’le U Maung 
Gyee, Bar at-Law 

Deputy President of the Senate—U Ba Lawn, 
FRGS 

Speaker of the House of Representatives —'The 
Honb’le U Chit Hlaing, Bar at Law 

Deputy | Spee er of the House of Representatives — 

e 


seen (Burma Legrslature) —U Ba Dun Bar 
at Law 
a Secretary (Burma Legislature) —H M 


Elio 
Assutant Secretary (Burma Legisiature) —U Ba 
‘Lhaw 


eNO oT RF Ww Dw 


PARTIIAMINTARS SECRLTARIES 


J A L Wischam 
U Mya Them 


S Mahmud 

U Ba Thein 

A M A karim Gan 
U Ohn Maung 

U Ba Than 

H C Khoo 


MEMBERS O1 IHE SLANATL 
Llerted —~ 


Nominated — 
Thra San Baw, 0 BE 
C H Campagnac, MBE, Bar at-Law 
Sir Oscar de Glanville, C1L, OBL, Bar at- 
Law 
Sir Joseph Maung Gj), Bar at Law 
U Po Hla CIE, KSM,ATM 
U Kyaw, KSM,ATM 
U Ba Lwin, FRGS 
U Ba Maung, hk 8M 
U Maung Nge,h SM TPS 
U Nyun, MBL,ATM 
Sir San C Po,gBE MD 
Teak lin Pvu, K8M 
Dr Daw Saw Sa MBE,FRCSI,DPH 
U Ba Sein, KSM,TPS 
J Tait. 
U Aung Thin, K 8M 
U Tha Zan U KSM,ATM 
U Kyaw Zan, CIL 


U San Aung, hSM,ATY 

Sra Shwe Ba TPS 

U Kvaw Din 

G E Du bern ? 
The Hon ble U Maung Gyee Bar at Law 
Khan Bahadur ILrahim 

Lall Mohamed Ahan 

U Ba Ny un 

U Nyun 

U Nvun 

Mirza Mahomed Rafi, Bar at Law 
A Rahm 

U Ba Thane TPS 

U Ba Them 

U Thwim 

U Ba U 

C G Wodehouse 

U hyaw Zan 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Elected Members. 
U Nyun Tin U Hila Tin 
U Ba Them U Lun, BA 
Mr E G Maracan U Ave 
U Htoon Aung Gyaw, BA, LLB U Chit Pe 
U Aung Zan Wal U Sein Ok 
U Shway Tha U Thet Tun 
U Po Te U Saw Hla Nyo 
U Tint U Po Mya 
U Aung Tha U Ba Tin (Rangoon) 
U Ba On U Ba Tin (Kani) 
U Thin Maung U Pu, Bsc 
U Pe Tun U San Thoin 
U Mya Thein U Dwe 
U Saw. U Kyaw Dun 
U Ain, BA U Ba Oke 

U Ba Thi 


U Mya 
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HOUSE Ok REPRESENTATIVES—cont? 
Elected Member-— ontd 


U Tun Ba 

U Pe Maung 

U Ba Lin BA 

U Tu Sin 

U Lha Saing MA 

U Sem Pe 

U [harrawidy Maung Wiun, 
UL Maung Vyit 

U ba Ohn lar at Law 


U Ib 
U Bo BA BI 


U Aung Nvun 

U Ba \in 

U Ba Chaw 

U An Gv 

U Paw lun 1t™M Bar at Law, 
U Po Aune 

U Soc Maung 

US in Win 

lL ivi Gang Bar at Law 
Jn Them Miung BA MME 
UluWa 

U Ohn Ahin 

U,331 Win 1 sc BL 

Daw Ah Ma 

U Po Loon 

U hyaw Myi BSc BL 

U Shin 


U Ba Din 
U Ba Gy) 


U Ohn Nyun 

U Thint 

U Mya BSc BI 

U Bia Lin 

U Miung Maun, 

U Ohn Maun, 

Mi On, Sh in Woon Bar-at Law, 
U Shliwe 

U Sun Lu 

U Po Hmin 


U Bi 
Ulu Gvaw 


U Mya BA 

U Pu BA Barat Taw 

Dr Bi Maw MA Ih D, Bar at Law, 
U lun Aun, Gyaw 


U hun BA Bar 1t Lan 
U Po lm AIM 


U Ba Shwe 


L BU 

U Br Pc 

U On Pc 

U Chit Hlaing, Bar at Law 
U Ba Lhan 

U Tun Aung BA BL 

Mr Aw Myo Shu 

U Ba Pu BA 

M: WM Ohn Ghine 

Mr H C khoo 

U Po Hmyin 

Saw Po Chit BA Bar at Law 
Mr Svdney I oo Nec 

Saw Mya Lhem 

U Lun lin 

U shwe Ny un 

U kan Aye 

Siw Pc Lhi Bar at Law 

U Thaw Dwce 115 

t HlalIe BSc BL 

Siw John on D) lo wu 

Wi S&S Mahmul BA 

Mr iN Dias BA BL 

Mi Jvamiunwas bighi 

Mi WG Aiyaln,: BA BL 
Vi bk ¢€ Los BiratIiw 
Mi A MA Kam Gant 
Vi A Nizayani Rio 

Mr 5S R Roy Bar xt Law 
Wh J At Wischam Bara Taw 
Mi A B Chowdhwu 

t bi lun. BA 

Wa H C Lalukdar 

U Myo Nvun 

Wi & N Hay 

Mr A W Adutmyec 

Tt Iun Po MA BL 

Mi Gang’ sinh 

l Br hhitmyg 

Vi J Webster 

Mr il B Teuh CIL 

Mi 1 € V Foucar Brat Lay 
Mr W IL McIntyre 

Vai J T Nelson. 

U Aye Maunz 

Mr Chan Cheng Teik 

Mi J I Gibson 

Mi A M M Vellavan Chettyar 
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Bihar. 


As in the case of Bombay Presidency, the 
province hnown hitherto as Bihar and Orissa 
has suffered a territomal diminution owing to 
the constitution of the Orissa Division as a 
separate province The tollowing details there 
fore appertain to the new bibar province after 
the separation of Orissa as from Apri 1, 1936 

Blhir hes between 20° 30‘ and 27°30’ N 
latitude and between 82°-31' and 88°-26 EK 
longitude and includes the provinces of Bihar 


and Chota Nagpur, and is bounded on the , 


north by Nepal and the Darjceling district 
of Bengal, on the east by Bengal andthe 
Bay of Bengal, on the south by the new pro- 
vince of Orissa andonthe west by the Unitcd 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Centra) 
Provinces 

The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bibar is 69348 square 
miles The States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included inthe Province have since the 
Ist Api1l 1933 been transferred to the control 
of the Resident Eastern States and no longer 
form part of the Province. Chota Nagpur 1s a 
mountainous region which separates them from 
the Central Indian Plateau, Bihar comprises the 
valley of the Ganges from the spot where it 
issues from the territories of the Governor of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh till 
it enters Bengal near Rajmahal South of 
Bihar hes Chota Nagpur Following the main 
geogiaphical lines there are four Civil Divisions 


with headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for ‘ 


Tirhut), Bhagalpur and Ranchi (for Chota 
Nagpur) The head quarters of Government 
are at Patna The new capital which lies 
between the Military Cantonment of Dinapore 
and the old _ civil station of Bankipore 18 
known as “Patna,” the old town being called 
Patna City ”’ 
The People. 

The Province has a population of 32,558,05 
persons Even so with 487 persona per square 
mile, Bihar is more thickly populated 
than Germany There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasmg Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population Though 
the Muhammadans form about one tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
one-fifth of urban population of the province 
Animists account for 59 percent These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau ina north- 
easterly direction 

‘Industries.* 

The principal industry 1s agriculture, Bihar, 
more especiaily North Bihar, being the ‘‘ Garden 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice 1s 15,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent. of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat is grown on 
1,221,800 acres, barley on 1,807,400 acres, 


Inaize or Indian-corm on 1,697,800 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
an important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by tbe demand for them in Kurope, 
It 18 estimated that 1,820,800 acres of land 
are annually cropped with ouil-seeds in the 
Province There ts uwrigation in Shahabad, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districts. The 
Indigo industrs 18 steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1896 to 500 acres mm 1933 The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufactusmg synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commerrial 
scale Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given bv 
sugar factories In the district of Purnea and 
parts of the Tirhut Division jute 18 grown, but 
the acreage Varies according to the price of 
jute. The last Serious famine was in 1895-96, 
but there was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in 
the south of the Province 1 1919 In any 
year in which monsoon currenfs§ from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Seca are unduly late in their artival or 
cease abruptly before the midale of September 
the agricultural situation 18 very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that hnown as the hatha, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle ef October. Rain at this tume not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the mousture 
necessary for starting the spring ot rab crops 
Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with mdigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed 
At Monghyr the Penimsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco 19 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Stcel Worke at Jamshcdpur in 
Singhbhum district are also one of the largest 
in the werld and numerous subsidiary industries 
are Springing up 1n their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Impjements, Ltd., Enfield 
Cable Companv of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited,and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population ot Jamshedpur ts rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes 1} million 
tons of coal annually This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and moat extensive 
iTOn mines1n the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral industries in the 
province. ‘Lhe coalflelds in the Manbhum 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty years, while 
valuable now fields are being developed 
st Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karanpura in 
Hazaribagh This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre m the world 
both on account of the quality as wellas the size 


* Th figures given m this pafagraph rejate to British territory only 
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Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which 1s exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 
Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a covernorent with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere The Provincial Governorships, where 
the division of the adminstration into Reserved 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and his 
Executive Council, and Transferred Subjects, 
in charge of the Governor and Ministers 
chosen from the Legislative Council, is set out 
in detail In all these respects Bihar is on 
the same plane as the other Provinces in India 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, oz. —(1) the Buildings and Roads 
which includes Railways and the Public Health 
Engineering Branches and (2)Irrigation There 
was only one Chief Engineer, in charge of both 
the branches up to the 15th October 1937, who 
was also Secretary tothe Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-profes 
sional Assistant Secretary and a Deputy Chief 
Engineer in the Irrigation branch under him. 
The Chief Engineer was also Chief Inspector o' 
Local Works, Bihar. An additional post o! 
temporary Chief Engieer and Deputy Scerc 
tary to Government was restored with effect 
from the 16th October 1937 and the Irrigation 
Branch was placed under direct charge of this 
officer, leaving Buildings and Roads Branch 
under the Chief Engineer and Secretary to Gov- 
ernment from the abovedate The Electrical 
work of the Province 18 carried out by a 
Electric Inspector and Llectrical Lngineer ani 
a staff of subordinates. 


Justice. 

The administration of justice is con: 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna, In the administration of clvil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munsiffs. The jurisdiction ofa District Judge 0: 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suiti 
Cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. Th: 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munaif extends to al 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does nof exceed Rs 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercismg first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is tht 
appellate authoiity for Magistrates exercisins 
second and third class eo The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It i 
usual in most districts for a Juint Magistrate o: 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints anc 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importanci 


Bthar. 


ofits output. Manbhum, Palamau, Ranchi, the : 


eng referred to the District Magistrate who 18 
‘esponsible for the peace of the district. In the 
1on-regulation districts the Deputy Commus- 
noner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
nd hear rent suits 


Land Tenure. 

Almost the whole of the province of Buhar 
was covered by the permanent Settlement of 
1893 A number of estates are held direct by 
Government having come imto the direct 
management of Government in various ways. 
Other estates arc managed temporarily by the 
Board of Revenue under the Court of Wards 
Act, while in Chota Nagpur a number of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under the 
Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act There 
are two Tenancy Acts in force in the Province — 
In Bihar the Bihar Tentncy Acts is in force 
Thisis the same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
18865, witha number of important differences 
consequent on recent amendments of the Act 
In Chota Nagpur, which is largely inhabitated 
by aboriginal peoples the Chota Nagpur Tenan- 
cy Act, an Acts pecially ncoptes to their require- 
ments, isin force There is a third tenancy 
system in the Santal Parganas where the 
tenancy lawiS5 contained in Regulation JII of 
1872and II of 1886 and the record-of rights 
prepared in the settlement Finally in a small 
part of South Bihar where there 18 a large 
aboriginal population a special chapter of the 
Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent alie- 
nation of land by aborigines 18 )n force 

Throughout the province a system of periodic 
settlements 13 in vogue In these settlements 
the maps and cadastral ledgers are revised and 
fair rents may be settled In many districts 
the settlement 1ecords are now out of date and 
in one or two 1 18 nearly 40 years since che 
last settlement was undertaken 

In the greater part of the Santa] Parganas 
and in many parts of Chota Nagpur the head- 
men system prevails. The usual practice is 
that the headmen are responsible for the 
collection of the rents and their payment to 
landlords after deduction of a percentage as 
their remuneration. Special steps have been 
tiken in the settlements to record the rights 
and duties of the heaimen, and the special nghts 
and privileges of certain privileged classes of 
tenants amtiong the aboriginals. 


Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
ot Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
1s also Inspector- General of Registration 

Under the Inspector-Genera! of Police are 
three Deputy Inspectors-General and 24 Super- 
intendents. There are also 25 Afbsistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force 1s divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal] tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 


Bthar Adminstration. 


There are three companies of Unmounted 
Military Policeand one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal witb serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties There are 
also five platoons of armed police stationed at 
Patna to sefve as a provincial reserve 
Education. 

The pvusition of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools 13s set outin 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (q. v.) showing in great detail the edu: 
rational status of the admunistration 

There 1s a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. (¢. 0.) 


Medical . 

The Medical Department is under the contro. 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
ls a Member of the Indian Medical pervice 


Under him theie are 16 Civil Surgeons who are . 


responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
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stationed. 60 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 630 Dispensaries 
maintamed by Loca] bodics, Railways, private 
persons, etc 7,191,877 paticnts inciuding 
82,680 in-patients were treatcd in all the dispcn- 
saries im 1935. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Locil 
Bodies including that of the priv ate aided inst) 
tutions amounted to Rs 34,9),716 

A large mental hospita! for Luropeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India A Similar institution for 
{ndians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patient» 
from Bihar, Orissa and Bengal Asanitorium at 
Itki in the district of Ranchi has also been 
established for the treatment of tubcrculosis 
AD institute for radium treatment has 1)so been 
established at Patna Centres for anti rabic 
treatment have been started at Patna 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 


‘and the Medicai School which was in existence 


tricts at the headquarters of which they aie|at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga. 


The finances of the province have undergone a change owing to the separation of Orissa from 
Bihar, %o that 1¢ 1s not possible to give correct budget figures for Bihar for the year 1936 37 


ADMINISTRATION. : 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Sir Maurie Garnier Hallett 
KOS8I,OIE,ICS 


PERSONAL STAFF 

Secretary to Goterror, M1 A J Mainwaring 
CIF,ICS 

Military Secretary to Governor, Tieut DG 
Walker 1st Battalion, D( LI 

Arde de-Camp—2nd Lieut A C Mace Savage 
lst Battahon, The Queens Royal Regiment 
and Lieut B Kk Hastings Thomas Ist 
Battalion Northamptonshiue Regiment 

Honorary A D Cs Major M T Bates’ The 
Chota Nagpur Regiment A F I., Lieut 
R P Yadava 11/19th Hyderabad Regiment 
Risaldar Major & Hony Capt Abdul Jatif 


Khan Bahadur, IDSM _ late 2nd Royal 
Lancers (Gardner s Hor e) 
MINISTFRS 

The Hon’ble Mr 8m krishna Sinha, Prime 
Minister (Home Affairs ) 

The Hon'ble Mr Anugrah Narayan Sinha, 
Minister for Finince and Local Self Govern 
ment 

The Hon’ble Dr Saryid Mahmud, Minister for 
Education and Divi lopme nt 

The Hon’ble Mr Jaglal Chaudhuri 
for Excise and Public Heslth 

PARTIAMENTARY SICRETARIES 

Babu Shivanandan Prashad Mandal, MLA 
Judicial and Jails 

Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay, MLA Revenue 
Appointment and Politie1l 

Babu Jagat Narayan Lal, MLA; Finance and 
Commerce 

Babu Jimut Bahin Sen MLA, Pubhe Works 
and Irrigation 

Babu Binodanand Jha, MLA, Iocal Self 
Gov. rnment, Medical and Public Health 


Minister 


Babu Saringdhir Sinha 
including Registration 
Babu Jagnwan Ram MIA Devi lopment 

Maulavi saveedul Haque MI4_ J] xcise 


SCCRETARIAT 


Chef Secretary to Government Polttical and 
Appointment Departments, R L Russell 
CIk,ICS 

Secretary to Government Finance Department, 
H € Puor cIE 10S 

Secretary to Government Revenue Department 
Ral Bahadu: Ahhanst Gopi huishorlal 

Secretary to Gorernment, Judicial Department 
J G sheirer CIF,IOS 

Secretary to Goiernment,P W D J G Powell 

Dy Secretary to Government, Irriga’ion, Captain 
GFP Hill c1rF me 

Secretary to Government, Fducation and Develop 
ment Departmenis,S M Dhar ICS 

Secretary, Local self Government Department — 
V R Minon,1cs 

Secietary Legislatue Council —Sayid Anwar 
Lusuf, Bai st law 

Dy Scery Lenslatue Oeptt—J A 
Bai at law 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS 


Director of Public Instruction, F R Bla wa 
Inspector General of Polwee,C T Brett cI}! ICS 
Conservator of Forests J & Owden 
Inspector-General of Civil Hosmtal, Lt Col 
H Stott, ont 
Drrector of Public Health, Lt Col SI Mitrajiws 
Inspector-General of Prisons Lt Col O R Ungers 
Director of Agriculture, Daulat Ram Sethi 
Director of Industries, V Ak B Pillai, 1c § 
Commissioner of Exewe d I G Re station, 
L O Ie, 1¢cs 
Director of Veterinary Serivces Mijor P B Riley 
Registrar of Co-operutwe Societies,N Bihsh 1c 8, 


MLA, Lducation 


Samuel 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Sinha of Raipur, PC, K 0. -. 1920 
Sir Henry Wheeler, KOSI, KOIL 
Gognog 


Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 


KOSI,KCIE.. ; 1927 
Sir James David Sifton, 
kh 0.8.1, K.C LE., LC 8. .. ‘ 1982 
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Bihar Legislative Assembly, 


BJHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
SP} AKIR 
The Hon Mr Rimdavalu Sinht, BA LLB 
DrPttT: SPrAkrR 
Mr Abdul Birl MA 
Elected Members 


Constituency 


Pitna City 
Pitna Division 
Tirhut Division 
Bhagalpur Division 
Choti Nagpur Division 
Central Patny 
Dinipore 
Barh 
East Bihir 

Do 
South Gry 

"Da 
Aurangrbad 
Nawida 
Niwida 
North Gaya 
Buxar 
Bhibusa 


North East Shahib d 

Last Central Shah ibid 
Do 

Sasaram 

West Saran Sidr 

East Siran Sidr 

North Bast Sivan 

South West Siw in 


East Gopalgan) cum Wisinakh ind Warhaura 
West Gopilgin) 
Do 
North West Champirin Sadr 
East Champiran Sadr 
South West Champaran Sidr 
South Bettiah 
North Bettiah 
Do 
East Muzaffarpur Sadr.» 
Do 





Names 


Babu Strangdhar Sinhv 

Bibu Jigat Narvin Lal 

Bibu Vindhycshw iri Prashiad Vermi 
Jibu Up ndra Nith Mukharji 

Mr Jimut Bihan Stn 

Bibu Indra Dewrn Saran Singh 
Batu Shvam Nindan Sinhi 

Ribu Tadoo Shirma alias Shcel Bhadi i Yajec 
Libu Shivam Narayan Singh 

Bibu Ram Pri hid 

Babu Bucndri Bahadur Sinha 

Prvbu S R Miudhnorat 

The Hon Mr Anuvsrah Narain Sinhi 
JDoalu Jamun. Prashad Sinha 

Bibu Bundi Ram 

Tabu Jugal Kishore Narain Sinh 
Bibu Hirzolind WMisra 

Pindit Guy teshwar Pindcy 
“Bibu Huinandan Sin¢gn 

Babu Budhin Rv Verma 

Ribu Jiguiwin Ram 

Bibu Hiuuhar Sinha 

Babu Bucsh Di tt Sinha 

Babu Dwirhimth Tv irl 

Babu Narayin Preshad Sinhi 


Bibu Shiveshwer Prishid Nirtyin Sinha 


Sharma 
Biybu Pribhunath Sinha 
Pandit Gobindpati Tivw 111 
| Babu Rambisawan Rabidis 
Bibu Ganesh Prachid 
Babu Gorakh Prashad 
Babu Harbans Sahiy 
Pirndit Budyainith Misra 
Babu Vishwinath Singh 
Babu Balgobind Bhagat 
Bibu Mahech Prashad Sinha 
Bibu Shivanandan Ram 
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Constituency 


West Muzaffarpur Sadr 
Kast Sitamaihi cum Kitra and Mmapore 
South West Hajipur 
North East Hajipur 
North Sitamarhi 
West Sitamarhi 
North Madhubani 
South Madhubani 
East VMadhuban: cum Bahera 
Darbhing1 Sadr 

Do 
North West Sam istipur 
South East Samastipur 

Do 


South Sadr Monghyr 
Do 

North Sadr Monghvr 
West Begusara1 
Last B gusaii 
Jamu 
South Bhigalpur Sadi 
North Bhazilpur Sidi cum Wishing inj 
Bink 
Supaul 
Madhipura 

Do 


North West Purnea 

J ast Purnes 

South We t Purn a 

Do 

Deoghar cum Jamtara 

Godda 

Sintil Parganis Sadr 
Do 

Pikaur cum Rajymihal 
Do 

Centr:] Hazaribagh 

Central Hazaribagh 


Giridih cum Chatra 
Giridth cum Chatra 
Ranchi Sadr 

Do 
Gumla cum Simdega 

Do 

Khunti 
North East Palamau 


Names 


Babu Briynandan Sahi 

The Hon Mr Ramdayalu Sinha 
Babu Ramechwar Prashad Sinha 
Babu Dip Narayan Sinha 

Babu Rimnandan Sinha 

Babu Ramashis Thakur 

Babu Rijyendra Narayan Chaudhuri 
Babu Chituranan Das 

Babu Jamn1 Karjee 

Babu Suryyanandin Thakur 

Bibu Keshwar Ram 

Babu Rajeshwar Prashad Naran Sinha 
Babu Ramchaian Sinha 

Babu Sunder Mahto 


The Hon Mr Sri Krishna Sinha 
D1 Raghunandan Prashad 
Bibu Nuapada Mukharyi 

Babu Ramcharitra Singh 

Babu Lrahmidco Narivan Singh 
Bibu Kkalika Prathid Singh 
Babu Mews Lal Jha 

Bibu Shiu idhari Sinha 

Biudu Harkishore Prishad 

Pibu Raj(ndri Mi ra 

Pibu Shivanindan Prishad Mandal 
Batu Rum Biras Dis 

Bibu Ramdin 11 111 

Babu kishore Lal Kundu 

Bibu Dheer Nariy in Chind 

The Hon Wr Ji,Jal Chiudhuri 
Bilu Binodanind Jha 

Babu Buddhinith Jhi 

Babu Bhoigbin Chandra Das 
Babu Chiran Murmu 

Bibu Buylill Dohima 

Mi Debu Murmu 

Bibu Ari hna Ballabh Sihavy 
Bibu Hopna santal 


Bibu Subkhlal Singh 

Babu Kairu Dusidh 

Bibu Deohi Nindan Prashad 
Bibu Ram Bhagat 

Burt Lal handarp Nath Shah Di > 
Mr Boniface Likra 

Babu Purna Chandra Vitra 

Babu Rajkishore Sinha 
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Constituency 


North Fast Palamau 
South West Palamau 
South Manbhum 
Do 
Central Mindhum 
Do 

North Mindbhum 
Sin, hbhum 

Do 

Do 
Patni City 
Patna Division 
Tirhut “ 
Bhigalpur Diy ision 
Chota Nagpur Division 
Wost Pitna 
Tact Patna 
Tast Gaya 
West Giya 
ShihaBad 
Saran Sidr or North Champaran Sadr 
Siwan 
Gopilginy 
South Champirain Sidr 
Betti th 
Muzaffarpur S.dr 
Hayjipur 
Sitamirhi 
North Fast Darbhanga 


North West Dart hanga 
Central Darbhing. 
South Darbhing1 

North Monghyr 

South Monghyr 
Bhigalpur Sidr c mm Banks 
Madhipura cum Suprvul 
Araria 

South Kishanginj 
North West Kishanginy 
North Exst Kicshangin) 
south East Purnea Sadr 
North Purnea Sadr 
South Santal Praganas 
North Santal Parganas 
Haziribegh 

Ranchi eum Singhbhum 


Names 


Babu Jitu Ram 

Babu Jadubans Sahay 

Babu Upendra Mohan Das Gupta 
Babu Tika Ram Manjhi 

Kumar Ajit Prashad Singh Deo 
Bibu Gulu Dhopi 

Bibu Ambik1 Chiran Malhk 

Babu Pramith? Bhatisah 

Babu Devendra Nath Samanta 
Babu Rasika Ho 

Maulvi Sved Jafar Imam 

Maulvi Hafiz Zafar Hasan 

Maulvi Abdul Jalil 

Nawab Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Knan 
Maulvi Saiyid Mohiuddin Ahmad 

Mr Muhammad Yunus 

Maulvi Sharfuddin Hasan 

Mr Sayid Naymul Hasan 

Maulvi Muhammad Latifur Rahmin 
Chiudhur) Sharafat Hufain 


The Hon Dr Saiyid Mahamud 

Maulvi Muhammad Qasim 

Khin Brhadur Saghirul Hique 

Maulvi Abdul Majeed 

Hiflz Shaikh Muhammad Sani 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Yakhub 

Vaulvi Badrul Haran 

Mr Tajamu) Husain 

Mr Muhammad Shafi 

Maulvi Ahmad Ghifoor 

Maulvi Sayeedul Haque 

Mvulvi Muhammad Salim (afas Bhola Babu) 
Chaudhuri Mahammad Naziru! Haran 
Maulvi Saiyid Rafluddin Ahmad Rizvi 
Mr Muhamm:d Mahmud 

Waulvi Saiyid Muhammad Minatullah 
Maulv1 Shaikh Ziaur Rahman 

Mtulvi Zainuddin Hassan Mirza 
Vaulvi Shaikh Muhammad Fazlur Rihman 
Maulvi Muhammad Islamuddin 

Maulvi Shaikh Shafiqul Haque 

Maulvi Muhammad Tahir 

Mr Sanyid Ali Manzar 

Maulv1 Abdu! Bari 

Maulvi Abdul Majid 

Vaulvi Shaikh Ramzan Ali 


Bthar Legislatwe Councu 


Constituency 


Palamau 

Manbhum 

Patna 

Muzaffarpur Town 

Bhagalpur Town 

Patna City 

Anglo Indian 

Patna and Lirhut cum Bhogiipur European 
Unhota Nagpur Luropcan 
Indian Christian 

The Bihar Chamber of Commerce 
The Bihar Planters Association 
The Indian Mining Association 
The Indiin Mining Federition 
Pitna Division Landholders 
Tirhut Division Landholders 


Bhagtlpur Division Landholders 
Chhota Nagpur Division Landholders 
Jamshed pur I'actory Labour 

Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory Labour 
Hazaribigh Mining Labour 

University 
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Names 


Maulvi Shaikh Muhammad Husain 
Qazi Muhammad Ily1s 

Srimati hamakhya Dev1 

Srimati Sharda Kumari Devi 
Srimati Saraswati Devi 


Mr E C Danby 

Mr B Wilson Haigh M I Chem E 

Mr ITgncs Beck 

Babu Chikreshwar Kumar Jin 

Mr W H Meyrick 

Mr P S Keelan 

Mr Munindra Nath Mookherjce 

Dr Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh 

Babu Chandreshwar Prathid Narain Sinha, 
CTR 

Babu Surya Mohan Thakur 

Babu Rayjkishore Nath Shih Deo 

Babu Natha Ram 

Babu H B Chandra 

Bibu Khetra Nath Sen Gupta 7 

Dr Sachehidanind. Sinha 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT 
The Hon Mr Rayjiva Ranjin Prasad Sinha MA 


DFPUTY PRESIPI'NT 
Mr Saiyid Naqi Imam Barrister at Taw 


Constituency 


North Patna Division General 

Gaya General 

Saran cum Champaian General 

Muzaffarpur General 

Darbhanga General 

Monghyr cum Santal Parganas Genetal 

Bhagalpur cum Purnea General 

Hazaribigh cum Manbhum General 

Ranchi & Palamau cum Smghbhum General 

Patna cum Shahabad Muhammadin 

Gaya cum Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan 

Tirhut Dy Muhammadan 

Bhagalpur Dy Muhammadan 

Bihar J uropean 

Llested by the a ih aaa Assembly 
1 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Nominited 
Do 


Do 


Names 


The Hon Mr Rayjiva Ranjan Prashad Sinha 

Raja Bahadur Harihar Proshid Narayan Singh 

Mr Bishwanath Prashad Nariyan Singh 

Mr Maheshwar Prashad Narayan Singh 

Mr Ganga Nand Singh 

Rai Bahadur Deonand1n Prashad Singh 

Kumar Rimnand Singh 

Mr Buishunlal Singh 

Mr Nahni Kumar $°n 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Isma1! 

Mr Saiyid Naqi Imam 

Mr Saiyid Mobarak Ali 

Mr Vamilur Rahman 

Mr Alan Campbell Combe 

Mr Abdul Ahad Muhammad Noor 

Rat Brijraj Krishna 

Mr Balram Rai 

Mr Bansi Lal 

Mr Gayjindra Narayan Singh 

Mr Kamaleshwari Prasad Mandal 

Mr Nageshwar Prashad Singh 

Mr Puneydeo Sharma 

Mr Saiyid Muhammad Hafeez 

Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Saiyid Shah Way 
Huseain 

Mr Tribeni Prashad Singh 

Mr Gur Sahay Lall 

Mr Samuel Purti 

Mrs, Malcolm Sinha 
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Orissa. 


Like Sind Orissa was constituted a separate. 
province on April1 1936 If Sind wasa separate 


geographical ethnological and linguistic unit 
inside the administrative boundary of Bombay 
Presidency the new province of Orissa 1s the 
result of the amalgamation of various Oriva 
speaking peoples who had till then belonged to 
three separate provinces wiz Bihar and Orissa 
Madras and the Central Provinces 

The Oriyas are an intensely patriotic people 
who bear great love for their culture and language 
They have always opposed any move to dis 
member the Oriya speaking tracts for political 
or administrative considerations The Oriyas 
trace their traditions far back to the days of 
Mahabharata, when there was the ancient 
kingdom of Utkal embracing a wide territory 
now known as Orissa Through successive 
conquests and annexations in known history 
the Oriyas passed through varying fortunes until 
at the time of the Moghul conquest the Orissa 
country was broken up and the _ people 
gradually lost race consciousness although 
common language and literature continued to 
act as @ link 

Race consciousness was revived with the 
spirit of education under the British regime and 
after the great famine of 1866 Sir Stafford 
Northcote suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal The proposal was turned down 
but the patriotic fervour undcrlymg the new 
move persisted and gave rise to @ series of 
demands 

History of Separation. 

The agitation for the umfication of Onya 
tracts first obtained official recognition in 1905 
when the Government of India accepted thc 
principle of bringing in the scattered sections 
of the Oriya speaking population under a single 
administration Aboutthe same time there was 
brought into existence the Utkal Union Confer 
ence which carried on a sustained agitation 
to unify the Orlyas 

The first stage of success was achieved in 1919 
when the area of modern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal 1nd amalgamated with Bihar to 
form what came to be known as the province of 
Bihar and Orissa Although the status of 
Orissa in the province of Bihar and Orissa was 
much better than before the advocates of Oriya 
unity continucd to press their claim for the 
formation of Orissa into a distinct admuni 
strative unlit JIhelate Mr Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford saw the justice of the Oriyas claim 
and generally favoured the redistribution of 
provinces ona linguistic basis for the success of 
1esponsible government They leftit however, 
to the provincial governments concerned to 
formulate opinions and make concrete proposals 
after the advent of the Montford constitution 
in 1920 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
endorsed the idea of amalgamation but the 
Madras Council held an inconclusive debate 
The Madras Government was against the 
surrender of any of its territory while the 
C P Government had an open mind 

The Government of India then appointed 
what 1s called the Philip Duff Committee to 
make local mquiries with a view to ascertaiming 
the attitude of Oriya speaking people in t° 
north of Madras Presidency on the question 


their union with Orissa Messrs C L Philip 
and A C Duff reported that there was a 
genuine long standing and deep seated desire 
on the part of the educated Oriya classes of the 
Oriya speaking tracts for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration 

The next stage came with the appomtment 
of the Simon Commission in 1927 A sub 
committee of the commission presided over by 
Major Attlee recommended the creation of a 
separate administrative unit for Orissa agreeing 
with the Or1yas contention that under the 
autonomous conditions proposed ty the Com 
mission the Oriyas would be an ineffective 
minority m Madras Bengal Bihar and Orissa 
and the C P 


Round Table Conference 

When the idea of a federation of autonomous 
units dawned at the first Round Table Confer 
ence the Oriyas demand wis presented m a 
crystallised form by the Mharaja (then Raja) 
of Parlakimedi who ashed fr a separate 
province for Oriss4 We want a pr vince of 
ourown he s1id on the basis of language 
and race so that we cin be a homogeneous unit 
with feelings of contentment and peace to 
realises and be bencfitted by thc projected 
reforms and look forward to the day when the 
United States of India will consist of small 
federated Statcs based on common language and 
‘ace 

The Oriyas demani derived sadventit cus 
support from the strength of the Muslim claim 
forthe constituti nofSmdasascparat province 
Those who bached up the case of Sind could not 
oppose Orijy1s clam which therefore came 
to be recognise 1 at the Round Table Conference 

In September 1931 the Gcvernment of India 
appointed the O Donnell Committee to examine 
and report on the financial and other consequ 
ences of setting up a supirate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations regard 
ing the boundarics in the cvent of separation 
The Committee recommended the creation of a 
new province including the Orissa division Angul 
the hhariar Zamindar: of the Rarpur district 
and the greater part of the Ganjam district 
and the Vizagipatam agency tract According 
to the Committee the new Orissa province 
was to have an area cf 32 681 square miles and 
a popllation of abeut 8174000 persons On 
the question of financial and other consequences 
of separation the Committce made recommenda 
tions generally on the lines ofthe Sind Committee 

In January 1936 an Order in Council was 
issued by His Uajesty s Government constituting 
Orissa as & Separate province to be brow ght 
into line with other provincial units on the 
apeuzureen of Provincial Autonomv on Apri 
1 193 

Extent of Province 

The following are the ares comprised in the 
new province of Orissa — 

1 That portion of the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa which wis hnown as the Orissa 
Pivision thereof 

2 Areas transferred from the Presjdency 
of Madras — 

(«} The Ganjam Agency Tracts 

(22) The followin, areas in the non Agency 
portion of the Ganj1am district yz the taluks 


Orissa, 


of Ghumsur, Aska, Surada, Kodala and Chatra- 
pur, so much of the taluks of Ichapur and 
Berhampur as lies to the north and west of the 
boundary line , 


(ut) So much of the Parlakimedi Estate as 
les to the north and east of the said line, and 


(wv) The following areas in the Vizagapatam 
district, that 1s to say, the Jeypore (Impartible) 
state and so Much of the Pottang: taluk as 15 
not included 1n that estate 


3 Areas transferred from the Central 
Provinces — 


(.) The Khariar Zamindari in the Raipur 
district , and 


(7) The Padampur Tract in the Bilaspur 
district, that 1s 10 say, the detached portion of 
that district consisting of 54 villages of Chandra 
put-Padampur estate and also of the followins 
7 villages, vxz, Kuhahunda, Badimal, Panch 
pudgia (Soda) Barhampura (Malguzar) 
a (Palsada), Jogni and Thakurpal 

ogni 


Agriculture. 


Agriculturally and industiially, Orissa 18 a 
backward region It has suffered as the result 
of being tacked to one or other of Many provinces 
for administrative purposes ‘Lhis explains why 
there are no big tactories in Or1s%a, although 
there are a large number of indigenous cottage 
industries bespeaking the people’s artisanship 
Among the cottage industries may be mentioned 
handloom industrics, brass, bell metal, silver 
filigree, cutlcry, wood and paper pulp and horn 
articles Sugarcane and jute are two important 
commercial crops in Orissa, and areas under both 
these are alrady increasing The Orissa 
forests can supply a large quantity of valuable 
timber and fucl] Jisheries too are an im- 
portant industry of Orissa The two valuable 
sources of supply arc the extensive Chilka lake 
and Puri whcre on an average 9,000 maunds of 
cured fish and 50,000 maunds of uncured fish 
respectively are exported to Calcutta every year 


Lhe chief mineril resources of 011584 are Iron, 
coal, limestone, Mangancse and muica_ Iron 
ore 18 mostlv found in Mayurbhany, Keonshar, 
and Bonai, all States The deposits in this area 
are remarkable for the enormous quantity 
of extremely rich ore they contain 
More than 60 per cent of the ore extracted in 
India comes from these areas of Orissa for which 
there 1s a ready demand from the Tata Iron and 
Stecl Works 1n Jamshedpur and Messrs Bird 
& Co of Calcutta Orissa cannot boast of such 
extensive coal Mines as those of Bengal and 
Iiihar, but coal has been found in Angula, 
Sambalpur and in the states of Gangpura, 
Talcherand Athmalhk Talcher has the largest 
coalfields and they are being progressively 
exploited ‘Lhe Agricultural and the Industries 
Departmcnts which remained under the control 
of the Revenue Commissioner till November 
1936 was takcn over by the Director of Develop- 
ment A Deputy Dircetor of Agriculture was 
appoimted for Orissa By the amalgamation 
of the ex-Madras and ex-Central Provinces 
areas lo additional factories were added to 
those already in Orissa Division and four fish 
curing yards with their staff were transferred 
from the Madras Presidency 
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Administration. 
Sir John Austin Hubback, KOSI was ap- 
pointed to be the first Governor of the infant 
province of Orissa 


Under paragraph 19 of the Order in Council, 
tle Patna High Court is the High Court for the 
Province To enable the High Court to hear 
on Circuit, cases of the Ex-Madras and ex-Central 
Provinces areas, Clause 35 of the Letters Patent 
was amended by Regulation XII of 1936 
A new Court of an Agency Sub-Judge at Jevpur, 
a Munsif s Court at Nawapara and three addition- 
al Criminal Courts, consisting of a District 
Magistrate’s Court and two subdivisional 
Magistrate’s Courts, were established in 1936 

The Cadre of the Indian Civil Service was 
provisionally fixed at 17 including 13 superior 
posts and 41nferior posts Ast was considercd 
undesirable to form a separate Cadre for such 
a small number the Cadre is joint with Bihar 


In the elections under the new Reforms the 
Congress secured complete majority of seats 
in the Assembly 

The first general elections under the consti 
tution which established Orissa as a separate 
province resulted in a clear majority for the 
Congress Party in a house of 56 the Congres 
counted 36 as its adherents The Governor 
thereupon summoned the leader of the Congress 
Party to form a Ministry, but the latter in 
obedience to the directions of the partv head- 
quarters declined unless he were given certain 
assurances by the Governor (See chapter on 
Indian National Congress) After a prolonged 
controversy this point was amicably settled and 
the Congress Part, leader formed a Cabinet 
Late in 1937 the legislature decided that Cuttack 
should be the capital of the province 

For the first six months the Governor 
authorised the revenue and expenditure of the 

rovince, but in September 1937 the new Ministrv 
-ormally presented a budget for the remaiming 
half of the year The real handiwork of the 

binet 1s to be seen 1n the budget for 1938 39 

ich was presented on March 1, 1938 by the 
Hon Mr Biswanath Das 


The following 1s a Summary of the budget — 
(In Thousands of Rupees) 


— Deficit 
Receipts Lxpenditure + Surplus 
1937 38 (Budget 
Estimates) 1,89,57 184,37 +520 
1937-38 (Revised 
Estimates) 1,90,53 1,85,72 +481 
1938-39 (Budget 
Kstimates) 192,08 1,9456 —248 


Expenditure charged to revenue was expected 
to amount in 1938 39 to Rs 1,94,56,000 The 
principal expenditure heads were ‘ civil works ” 
Rs BD 10000, ‘*General Admunuistration ”’ 
30 42,000, ‘Education ’ Rs 26,50,000, and 

‘Police’’ Rs 23,61 000 

Receipts other than revenue were estimated at 
Rs 2,99,14 000 and expenditure not charged to 
Revenue at Rs 2,86 03,000 the net receipt being 
Rs 13,11,000 of which Rs 370000 were net 
receipts (including opening balance) on account 
of State Provident Funds, General Police Fund 
and Local Fund and Civil Deposits 

It was estimated that the year 1937-38 would 
begin with an opening balance of Rs 12,55,000 
Actually the year opened with a balance ot 
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Ra 22 21 000 including 34 balance of Rs 3:12 000 
carina ked for particular tims of expenditure 
The rcvised estimate of revenue for 1937 38 

wis Rs 1 90,53 000 against the budget estimate 
of Ra 18957 000 or Rs 96 000 more than was 
anticipated On the other side of the account 
the revised estunate of expenditure debitable to 
revenue was Rs 18572000 against Rs 
1 84 37 000 originally estimated 1 e cxpenditure 
is Rs 1 385 lakhs more than was originally 
estimated 

The revised estimate of closmg balance for 
1937 38 was 1 53 000 


The closing balance for 1938 39 was expected 
to be Rs 910000 the total receipts and expen 
diture being Rs 4 89 69 000 and Rs 4 80 50 000 
respectively Ihe closing balince includes de 
posit account for fund for Orissa Buildmgs 
Jamuine Relief Fund etc 


Some of the features of the budget for 1938 32 
(which showed a deficit of Rs 2 lakhs and 48 
thousand) are grants for Rural Reconstruction 
(Rs 450000 for three years) stipends for 
Harijans and hill tribes (recurring expenses of 
Rs 4 645), recurring grants to local bodies fo 
primiry education as compensation for the 
abolition of fees in North Orissa Primuy Schools 
(Bs 5,155) nonrecurring grants for the m 
provement of cocoanut cultivation (Rs 1 850) 
a lump sum grant of Rs 24 000 to the All India 
Village Industries Association for the Cottage 
Industrics Institute creation of a temporary 
diyision fo. draimage and flood control wukh 
(Rs 29 400) and grant for the Llood 1 nquiry 
Committec in Orissa (Rs 10 000) 


A smaller revenue 3s expected on the Provincia 
Lxcise account as it 1s pirt of the policy of the 
Government to reduce consumption of oprum 
and in this connectiin the anti opium cam 
paign will be taken up in the district of B vlasore 

lhe Mimistry also granted a rcmussion of As 1. 
per acre in water rates in North O11ssa curtailed 
expenditure under the head Police and 
pore more money for Lducation Public 

ealth, Agriculture and Civ Works 


Orissa Legislative Assembly, 


We ire now expluiing the possibility of 
diverting the Mahanadi water for the purposes 
of irsigation If found feasible 1t will be uscful 
both m increasing the productivity of sol and 
minimising floods said Mr Biswanth Das in 
prerentng the budget Bigger industries 

ave not escaped our attention An earnest 

endeavour 1s being made to start a sugar factory 
in the flood affected area to encourage cultivation 
of sugarcane proved to be flood resisting 
Opening of a paper factory in Sambalpur District 
by Messrs Birla Brothers and a factorv for 
minufacturing chemicals at Cuttack will no 
doubt absorb many unemployed hands and 
will give impetus to mdustrialisation One and 
half lakhs have been allotted in current budget 
to help these endeavouis 

Referring to rural developments the Premuer 
said A three year programme has _ been 
chalked out to provide annually one thousand 
wells Necessary provision had been made in 
the budget The question of reviving village 
services and putting them on statutory basis 1s 
under examination Steps have been taken to 
train village cow herds for 1mproving ammal 
husbandry in rural areas The Chaukidari 
system is also under examination It 1s the 
desire of the Government to see that this smallest 
unit of village administration 1s ascertaimed and 
the same 1s vested with responsibilities of village 
welfare sanitation and upkeep of village ser 
vices ime has come when important villages 
should have village courts 

The Government have reduced irrigation cess, 
which affects existing Income from irrigation in 
North Orissa by Rs 138000 Grazing fees 
throughout the province have been reduced by 
hilf School fees in all elementary schools in 
North Orissa will be abolished so as make pri 
mary educati dn free 

Legislation calculated to improve the lot of 
the wriculturists to reform the land tenure and 
to promote the welfare of the misses was under 
taken by the Minivtiy in the past year It has 
also been decided that Orissa should have a 
University of 16 own 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPLAKER 
The Hon Mr Mukunda Prasad Jas 
DEPUTY SPEAKER 
Babu Nanda Kishore Das 


Elected Members 


Body, Acsociation or Constituency 
_... represented 
West Cuttack Sadr 
Central Cuttack Sadr 
North Cuttack Sadr 
North Cuttack Sadr 
East Cuttack Sadr 
South Cuttack Sadr 
Central Kendra para 
North Kendra para 
East Kendripara 
East Jajpur 
East Jajpur 
West Jajpur 
North Jajpur 
Angul District 


General 


Name 


Babu Raja Krushna Bose 

Babu Bichitranands Das 

Babu Atala Behar) Acharya 

Babu Kinai Samal] 

Babu Nabakrushna Choudhury 

The Hon Mr Nityananda Kanungo 
Babu Jadumon: Mangaraj 

Dr Brajanath Misra 

Babu Lokenath Misra 

Babu Birakishore Behera 

Babu Dwarakanath Ds 

Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra 
Babu Sadhu Charan Das 

Babu Gir1ja Bhusan Dutta 





Orissa Legislatiwe Assembly 


Body Association o1 Constituency 
represented 

Last Puri Sadr 
South Pur: Sadr 
| North Puri Sadr 
North Puri Sadr 
East Khurda 
West khurd,s 
Central Balasore Sadr 
South Balasore 
North Balaso.e 
Tast Bhadiah 
West Bhadrak 
West Bhadrak 
Sambalpur Sadr 
Sambalpur Sadr 
West Bargarh 
Fast Bargarh 
Last Bargarh 
Abariar 
Ghumsur 
hudala 


General 


Chatra pur 

Aska Surada 

Aska Surada 
Berhampur 
Berhampur 
Berhampur 

Buliguda Khondmals 
Parla kimedi 


Naurangpur 

Jeypur Malkangiri 

Kora put 

Cuttack Sadr 

North Cuttack cum Angul 
Balasore cum Sambalpur 
South O1issa 
Cuttack Town 
Berhampur Town 
Orissa Indian 
Orissa 

East Onrssa 


Muhammadan 


Women 8 


3 
Christian 
Commerce and Industry 
Landholders 


West Orissa 


Orissa Labour 
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Name 


Babu Mohan Das 
Babu Jagabandhu Sinha 
Babu Biswanath Behera 
Babu Jagannath Misra 
Babu Prannath Patnaik 
Babu Godavaris Misra 
The Hon Mr Mukunda Prasad Das 
Babu Nanda Kishore Das 
Babu Charu Chandra Ray Mahasaya 
Babu Chakradhar Behera 
Babu Nidhi Das 
Babu Jagannath Das 
Babu Nrupalal singh 
The Hon Mr Bodhram Dube 
Babu Prahaladras Lath 
Babu Kakira Behera 
Babu Bisi Bibhar 
Lal Artatran Deo 
The Hon Mr Biswainath Das 
ar Bahadur S11 Rama Chandra Mardaraja 
rt) 


Siiman Mandhata Gora Chind Patnaik Mahasa yo 
Babu Gobindo Podhano 

Babu Punya Natho 

Babu Divaha: Patnaik 

Sr: Ramchandra Debo 

Vysyaraju Kasi Viswinadham Raju 

Bahadu Sr: Gobind Chandra Thatray 


Maharaja Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chindra Gajapati 
Narayan Deo 


Sriman Sadasib Ti1pati Mahasa yo 
Sriman Radhamohan Sahu M‘1hasa yo 
Babu Radhakrishna Biswasroy 
Khan Bahadur Sa1yid Abmad Baksh 
Saiyid Fazle Haque 

Mvulvi Abdus Sobhan Khan 

Maulvi Latifur Rahaman 

Siimati Sarala Devi 

Mrs A Lakshmi Bai 

Mi Premananda Mohanty 

Babu Rang Jal 


Raja Sir Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo Bahadur 
Kt OBE 


Raja Krishna Chandra Mansingh Harichandan 
Mardaraj Bhramarbar Rai 


Babu Pyar1 Sankar Roy 


NOMINATED MEMBERS 


Rev E M kvans Gunsur Udajyagin 


Ganjam district 


Mr Hari Pani Jennah Serango, Ganjam district 
Sriman Balabhadra Narayan Scomantharoy 
Sriman Radha Mohan Panda, Rayaghada, district Koraput 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
ay and Bengal Their area is 131,557 sq miles 
of which 80,637 are British teriitory proper, 
17,808 (mz Berar) held on perpetual lsase 
from HEH the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs The population(1931) 
is 15,323,058in C P British Districtsand Berar 
Various parts of the Ccntral Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the severa! parts wire amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, 1p 1861, into tho Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces Berar was, in 
1803, assigned to the Last India Company as 
pare of a financial arrangement with H EH the 

izam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H E H the Nizam 


The Country. 


The Central Provinces may roughly be divi 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter 
vening ones of plain country In the north 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley ‘Then comes the high Satpura platcau 
characterised by torest covered Mills and deep 
water cut ravines Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of ‘deep ’” 
black cotton soi] make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal 
thiest part of the © P proper ‘Lhe hastern 
half of the plain lies inthe valley of the V aingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country Its 
numerous irmgation tanks have given it the 
name of the jake country’® o: Nagpur Fur 
ther east 1s the far reaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh in the Mahanadi basin ‘Lhe soutn 
east of the © P is again mountainous contain 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precip 
tous ravines, and mostly inhsbited bv jungle 
tribes ‘The States of Bastar and Kanhar 
he in this region Berar lies to the south 
west of the C P and its chief characteristic 18 
its rich black cotton soil plains 


The People. 


The population of the province 3s 4 compa 
ratively new community [Before the advent 
of the Arvans, the whole of if was peopled by 
Gonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their lke in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home 
But successive waves of immigration flowed into 
the province from all sides ‘he early inhabi 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
and hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the whole population of the Central Provinces 
being found in large numbers in all parta of the 
province, particularly in the South east The 
main divisions of the newcomers are indicat 
by the language divisions of the province Hindi 


the Hindustani speaking peoples 
of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi m Berar and the West and Centre of 
the Central Provinces indi 13 spoken by 
56 per cent of the population and 1s the Wungua 
franca Marathiby $1 er cent and Gondition 
7 percent Ihe effectsof invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu nimes being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu offiiials who on the Mahomedan 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions he last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the abonginal tribes 1s going 
on The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising 


brought in by 


Industries 


When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C P the province was land 
locked The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and 1n the last few years 
& great impetus has been given to the construc 
tion of subsidiary lines These developmenta 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life The pmme industry 18 of course, 
agticulture which 1s assisted by one of the most 
admirable agncultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomena] growth of the co operative credit 
movement The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous vanations from the great Feu 
datory chief ships which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small aimensjons A system 
Of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator 
Berar is settled on the Bombav ralyatwati 
Svstem 16090 square miles of the C P is 
Government Reerved forest, in Berar 
the forest arcais about 3339 square mules, 
the total forest are% being one sixth of the 
whole Provinc ‘he rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult ana costly Excluding forest 
‘and waste 67 per cent of the total land 
is occupied ror cultivation for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces 
the proportion averages 83 per cent while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as high 
as 93 percent The cultivated area has extend 
ed almost continuously except for the tempor 
ary checks caused by bad seasons Rice 1s the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro 
vinces, covering nearly 30 per cent of the cropped 


area Wheat comes next with over 15 per cent 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and ou seeds with nearly 50 per cent and cotton 


nearly 6 per cent In Berar cot 

41 per cent Next comes jan ‘occu 
and other cereals and oi! seeds of tne cropped 
area, jowar covers 36 per cent then wheat 
and eeds In agriculture more than half 
: the working population is female 


les 
jJuar and then pulses 


Tha Central Provinces and Berar. 


| Commissioner Thedivisions aresub divided into 


Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industria) life is only in its earliest develc p- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterpmse along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of 
busy cotton spinning and weayimg industry 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and 1n other 
parts of the province. The tota] amount of Indian 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
years 1935 36 and 1936 37 was 163,389 and | 
201,105 maunds, respectively. 

Tho largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industma] concerns are employed 1D 
Manganese mining which in 1936 employed 
14,834 personsand raised 568,806 tons Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,507,986 
tons and 12,731 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc 

The total number of factories of all kind 
legally so desombed was 1,033 1n 1936, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of peoples emptoyed n them 63,186 
The same economic influences which are ope 
rative 1M every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at workin the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns While 
the village industries are fading away,a_ large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an iucrease 10 volume 
by one-third in eight years. 


Administration. 


The administration of the Centra) Provinces 
and Berar 18 conducted by a Governor 
who 18 appomted by the Crown He| 
13 assisted bv seven Secretaries and four Under 
Secretaries Under the provisions of the Govt of 
India Act, 1935, the admimustration 1s conducted 
by a Governor with a council of muunisters, 
chosen and summoned by him and sworn as 
members of the council 

This Province which has a unicameral Legisla 
ture, consists of 112 members distributed as 
follows — 

Class of constituency or constituencies— 
General Urban 10) Bi o seats 


GeneralRural 74 
Muhammadan Urban pe 
Muhammadan Rural 12 
Women 3 
Anglo-Indian 1 seat 
European 1s; 
Backward areas & Tribes L 55 
Commerce 2 seats 
Landholders 3 ys 
Labour 2. x8 
University 1 seat, 


Of the 84 General seats 20 seats are 1eserved 
for members of the Scheduled castes 
The C.P are divided for administrative 
purposes into three divisions and Berar consti- 
tutes adiviston Each of these 1s controlled by a 
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districts, each of which 1s controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commussioner of 
Settlements and Durector of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Dnurector of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Pabhe Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Supermntendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
General of Registration, and Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies,the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Durector 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irmgation Branches The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, “over 
whom the Deputv Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla, 
Drug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 
Surgeons) who 1s generaily also Supenntendent 
of the District Jail except at Central Jails at 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore and Dustrict Jails 
at Raipur, Narsinghpur, Amraoti and Akola 
where there are whole time Supermtendents 
and whose work is also in various respects 
supervised by the Deputy Commussioner The 
Deputy Commissioner 18s also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards In hs revenue 
and crimimal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service , (b) ore or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, includng ai few Angio- 
Tndians and (c) by Tahsildars and Najib 
[Tahsildars or members of the Subordinate 
service. The district 1s divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils the average area of which 18 
1,500 square miles In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 


evecutive headman. 


Justice. 


The High Court cf Judicature at Nagpur, 
which was established in January 1936, is the 
highest court of appeal in civil cases, and also the 
highest court of criminal appeal and revision 
for the Central Provinces and Berar includimg 
proceedings against Luropean British subjects 
and persons jointly charged with Hupopean 
British subjects 


Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges(9 1n number) each 
of whom exercises civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Revenue districts The civil staff 
below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
of Subordinate Judges of the first and 
second class. 
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Local Self Government. 


Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Act and the Mun- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864 Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the C P 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 


the power of the Munic.pal Committees 
The C P Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar Viewed gen 


erally, municipal self government 1s considered 
to have taken root successfully The larger 
towns have municipalities there being 79 such 
bodies in the Province 


Onder the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 as amended in 1931 
there is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district excepting 
Hoshangabad Chhindwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has two distnct councils The local 
board consists of elected representatives of circle 
and nominated members other thin Government 
officials not exceeding 1n numbers one fourth of 
the board, and the constitution of the district 
council 1s a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of local boards of members 
selected by those representatives and of 
members other than Government servants 
nominated by Government. 

The district councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils The 
new Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar Ihe Office 
Bearers of allthe district councils and with few 
exceptions of local boards also are non official 

Rural education sanitation medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten 
tion while expenditure on famine relief 18 also a 
egitimate charge upon the District Council funds 


The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed in the year 1920 So far 945, Pan- 
chayate have been established As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
‘yn 1925 to look into the question of Panchayate 

a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 


to guide the developments of the Panchayat 


system This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringency for more than two jeais 
It has now been filled in with effect from the 
24th Mav 19383 


Public Works 


yis also Secretary to the wovernment suere 


are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches 
The Province is well served by a network of 
roads, but in a number of cases they are not fully 
bridged and are therefore :mpass ble to traffic 
at times during the rains 


State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re 
commendations of the Irrigation Comnussion 
(1901-08) During the last thirty scscn yerrs 
asum of Rs 7 2> crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 


} 
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the more important are the Wainganga Tandula 
‘ Mahanadi, Kharung and Manuari canals 


Three works mz the Mahanadi and Wainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank were sanc 
tioned orginally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works The three works sanctioned as pro 
ductive have all failed to justify their classifica- 
tion mn that category and have now been trans 
terred to the unproductive list The conditions 
in the province are such that irngation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction 1s justified only on account of their 
value as a protection agamst famine The 
normal area of annual irngation is at present 
about 315 000 acres mainly rice and the income 
from these works more than covers the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
management 


Police 


The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which includirg the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities 18 under one force The 
trength 1s equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area The superior officers comprise an 
[Inspector General whose jumsdiction extends 
over Berar three Deputy Inspectors General, for 
agsistanc. in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, inoluding the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers On railways special 
employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad A Special Armed Korce of 924 
men 18 distributed over the headquarters of 

ight districts for use in dealing with armed 
listurbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear There 18 a small force of 
Mounted Police The Central Provinces has 

10 rural police as the term 1s understood in 
other parts of India The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it 18 considered very desir- 
\ vble to maintam his position in this respect 


Education 
The Education Department of the Central 
Lrovinces oud Bertris admimstered bv 4 Direc 
tor of Public Instruction 1 Deputy Director of 
Public Instruction a Registrar  Lducation 
Department anu Secretary High School Edu- 
cation Board four Inspectors and two Inspec 


tuannnan wha far thain ta aman _——_e—e 





| general education and (b) schools for special 
cducation The latter are schools in which 
Instruction 18 given 1D a special branch of techn: 
ceil or professional education The maim divi 
sion of schools for general education 1s into Pry 
mary and Secondary In the Primary Schools 
the teaching is conducted wholly in the verna- 
cular and these schools are known as Vernacular 
Schools Ihe Secondary Schools are divided 


Bf..1A1, anA Thich Gahaal. rin 
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to take English as an additional language, or 
Anglo Vernacular Middle Schools in which in 
struction is given bothin English and the Verna 
cular In the High School classes instruction 
until recently was given in English but the verna 
cular was adopted asthe medium of instruction 
at the beginning of the school year 1922 23 
For the convenience of pupils whose mother 
tongue 1s not a recognised vernacular of 
the locality a few Inglish medium classes 
are still mamtained For admumustrative 
dep ei schools are further divided according 

their management into schools (under public 
Management and schools controlled by private 
bodies) The former consist of (a) schools con 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or fromLocal Funds and Municipal 
Fonds and (b) unaided schools All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of studv to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board They arc 
subject to mspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type 
They are ‘‘recogmised’ by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as cindidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are Otherwise eligible Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart 
ment They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
‘* recoguition ” heir pupils may not appear as 
candidates at any of the prescribed examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department 

rimary Education is under the control of 
District Councils and Municipal Committees 
The Pmmary Education Act empowers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and this 1s 
in force in several areas 

Higher Education 1s under the control of 
Nagpur University of which the following are 
constituent colleges —at Nagpur, Morris College, 
the College of Science, Hislop College, City 
College, the Aguiculture College, the University 
College of Law Central College for women at 
Jubbulpore Robertson College, Hitkarm City 
College, Spence Traimng College (for teachers) 
Hitkarn. Law College at Amraoti, King 
Edward College, at Wardha Wasudev Arts 
College and at Raipru) Rayhumar College 
There are also an Engimeering School anda 
Medical School at Nagpur and a Technical 
Institute at Amraoti 

Secondary Education 1s under the control of 
the Board of High School Education on which 
the University is represented The High 
School certificate awarded by the Board qualifies 
for entrance to the Univeristy 


Medical. 


The medical and public health services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health The medical depart 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1911. A stmking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur in 
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medical institutions are the Mayo Hospital 
at Nagpur opened in 1874 with accommo- 
dation for 222 in patients the Victona Hospital 
at Jubbulpore, opened in 1886 with accommo 
dation for 177 in patients the Daga Memonal 
(Dufferin) Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and can together accommodate for 270 
m patients Jn addition to the existing hospitals 
for women at Chhindwara, Khandwa and 
Murtizapur a new hospital for women has 
recently been opened at Khamgaon and at all 
distt head quarters where no separate women’s 
hospitals exist Sections have been opened at the 
Main Hospitals for the treatment of women by 
women The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Irwin Hospital at 
Amraotiin 1925, the Victona Hospital at Jubbul- 
pore in 1926 and the Silver Jubilee Hospital at 
Raipur in 1928 In accordance with recent 
policy, 130 out of 190 Jocal fund dispensanes 
have been transferred to the admunuistrative 
and executive control of local bodies The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur 
Vaccination 18 compulsory in nearly all Munici 
pal towns in the Province The Central Pro 
Mars aeons Tnostitute at Nagpur was opened 
n 191 


Finances. 


Under the Niemever Settlement accompany} ing 
the new constitution the province derives a 
net benefit of about Rs 187 lakhs a year, which 
has been taken into account in the section of the 
estimates The Niemeyer benefit 1s in the shape 
of (1) remission of outstanding debt for past 
revenue deficits (Rs 67 34 lakhs), (1) remission 
and cancellation against decentralised balances 
of pre 1921 Irrigation debt (Rs 371 61 lakhs) 
and (iu) and accommodation by consolidation of 
outstanding balances of pre autonomv debt due 
to the Central Govt on long term repayment 
(3 30 crores) This 1s the first year m which the 
province has raised a permanent public loan of 
Rs 50 lakhs foi ming part of the combmed issues 
ot five provinces fo. repaying short term loan 
of 1936 37 from the Central Govt and financing 
1 part of the current capital programme Asa 
result of the debt remission and cancellation 
and deccntralisation of balances the province 
has been reheved of a total hability of about 
Rs 439 lakhs out of the outstanding pre autono 
my debt of Rs 815 lakhs, leaving a balance of 
Rs 376 lakhs Including the fresh loan of 
Rs 50 lakhs contracted durmg the year the total 
outstanding debt at the close of the year will be 
Rs 426 lakhs In addition the province has 
an unfunded lability of Rs 214 lakhs consisting 
of provident fund deposits of local funds and 
civil deposits etc In view of the continued fall 
of Stamp revenues ascribed to the operation of 
debt conichation boards, steps have been taken 
to imcrease revenue and have resulted in an 
improvement of Rs 3 lakhs The search for 
administrative economy also continues Al 
though the budget 1s balanced the dependence 
of the province on one or two major sources of 
revenue 1s a point of weakness and schemes of 
new taxation necessary for financing prohibition 
and other ameliorative and development measu 


1914 supplied a long felt need The principal | res are being worked out 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1986-87. 








Principal Heads of Revenue. 
Rs. 
Taxes on Income 
Salt a <s ee 
Land Revenue es 2,50,27,000 
Excise re “ 66,43,000 
Stamps es ‘ 49,380,000 
Forest on ds 49,067,000 
Registration ee 5,65,000 
Receipts under— 
Motor Vehicle Taxation Act 4,00,000 
Other Taxes & duties 32,000 
Total .. 4,25,04,000 
Irrigation. 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts are 
kept Ae 3.43,000 
\rrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no oe necmants are 
kept . < 1,06,000 
: Total .. 4,49,000 
Debt Services, 

Taterest ‘is 3,98 ,000 
Civil Admanisiraton, 
Administration of Justice 5,15, 000 
Jails and Convict Settlements 1,8] ,000 
Police ee 2,79,000 
Education .. 6,80,000 
Medical ae 78,000 
Public Health 85,000 
Agriculture 2,94,000 
Veterinary .. 74,000 
Co-operative Credit 18,000 
Industries .. : ee 32,000 
Wiscellaneous Departments 7 71,000 

Total .. 23,07,000 
Civil Th orks. 
Civil Works és a 11,99,000 
Miscellaneous. 
Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 4,000 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 44,000 
Stationery and Printing .. ee 47,000 
Miscellaneous oe es sa 5,382,000 
Total 6,27,000 





Extraordinary ttems. Rs. 
Extraordinary receipts ae caus 
Total Provincial Revenue .. 4,74,84,000 
Debt Heads. 

Debt, Deposits and Advances— 
Permanent Debt 50,00,000 
Floating Debt ae ae 6,51,000 
Famine Relief Fund wis 3,79 ,000 
Appropriation for Reduction or 

Avoidance of Debt : va 1,35,000 
Depreciation Fund for Govern- 

ment Presses... - 8,000 
Depreciation Fund ior. " Forest 

Tramway 29,000 
Transfers from Famine Reliet 

Fund ee ee ee ee 3,85 000 
Other Accounts 5,07,000 
Advances Repayable on 4,98,000 
Miscellaneous Govt. Accounts .. 4,000 
Loans & Advances by Provincial 

Governments 28,52,000 
Net Receipts under other debts, 

Deposits and Remittances 14,27,000 


Total Debt Heads ..  1,18,70,000 


Total Revenue and Receipts .. 


Ordinary ag 
Opening balance< Famine Relief 
Fund 


5,93,5 4,000 
23,15,000 


2,88, 000 


Grand Total .. 6,19,57,000 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1937-38, 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 





Land Kevenue o- os 18,39,000 
Provincial Excise .. 9,58,000 
Stamps 1,12,000 
Forest ; ‘ni Pe 37,57,000 
Registration ; ‘ 1,98,000 
Charges on Account of Motor Vehi- 
cles Taxation Act 43,000 
Total .. 69,07,000 
Irrigation, 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works— 
Tnterest on Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept .. 26,78,000 
Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from OrUnBEY Ree 
venues .-- a 82,000 
Total 


27,60,000 
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KSTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1037-88—conid | Capital Lxpenditure— 








Res 
Irrigatton—contd. 
Capital Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue.— 
Construction of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works — 
A.—Financed from Famine 
Insurance Grants, . ° : 
B—Financed from Ordinary 
Revenue . 6,000 
Total 5,000 
Devt Services. 
Ioterest on Ordinary Debt and 
other obligations wi ae 9,438,000 
Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt ee sis 1,35,000 
Total .. 8,08,000 
Ciml Admanisiraivn 
General Administration 71,46,000 
Administration of Justice .. 27,71,000 
Jailsand Convict Settlements .. 9,08,000 
Police es Ss x 61, 43,000 
Scientific Departments ee we 26,000 
Education . o's és 55 93,000 
Medical ee es 1 6, 99,000 
Public Health 3,86,000 
Agriculture 10,18,0C0 
Veterinary 5,11,000 
Co operative Credit 2,883,000 
Industries 3,00,000 
Miscellaneous Departments 1,11,000 
Total 2,68,95,000 
Cwil Works 
Civil Works “s ae as 63,11,000 
Miscellaneous. 
Famine Relief <s - é .- 4,000 
Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions .. és ae es 40,38,000 


Stationery and Printing .. se 
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Re 
Principal Revenue heads— 
Forest and other Capital outlay 
not charged to Revenue— 
Forest Capital outlay .. ae 2,000 
Capital account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment, and 
Drainage Works not charged 
to Revenue— 
Construction of Irngation Works 46,000 
Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue ‘5 sa 16,27,000 
Miscellaneous—Capital outlay ‘at 
charged to Revenue— 
Payments of Commuted Value of 
Pensions es Se 6,19,000 
Total .. 21,90,000 
Debt Heads. if 
Deposits and Advances— 
Loans from the Central Govern 
ment Se 48,32 C00 
Famine Relief Fund Ss Be 6,41,000 
Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund .. ; 2,33,000 
Depreciation Fund for "Govern- 
ment Presses .. oe ae 17,000 
Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway ‘ a a 2,000 
Other Accounts 9,01,000 
Advances Reps yable 4,97,000 
Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government aa 28,50,000 
Total Debt Heads 99 73,000 
Total Expenditure and re = 
ments ps es : -. 5,95,70,000 
Ordin nary ny 23,61 000 
Closing balance~ Famine ‘Relief 
Fund 26,000 
Grand Total .. 6 18,57,000 


Revenue Surplus . 4-77 000 


GOVERNOR 


His Excellency Sir Francis Wylie KOST CIE, 
Ics 


MINISTERS 


5,07,000 | The Hon’ble Dr N B Khare BA, MD,MLA 
8,20,000|The Hon ble Pandit R & Shubhla,Ba LLB, 
MLA 





Miscellaneous ae ae as 
Total .. 
For rounding as ee ee 


Total Provincial Expenditure .. 


3 


63,69,.000 {The Hon’ble Pandit D P Micra,BA,LILB:» 
, MLA 
The Hon'ble Mr R M Deshmukh, Bar at-Law, 


MLA 


4,74,07,000 A adsl ere D K Mehta, Ba, LLB,MLA 


-Hon’hle ‘fr P BR Gole Ff * I, B 
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FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER. Confirmed 27th May 1870. 
Mr. N. J. Roughton, 0.1.£., 1.0.8. Colonel R. H. Keatinge, V.C., 0.8.1. ed 
J. H, Morris, 0.8.1. se 
SEORETARY TO THE GOVERNOR, C. Grant (Officiating) ah 
C, P. AND BERAR, J. H. Morris, 0.8.1. =. ee oe 
W.B. Jones, 0.8.1 ais 
Mr. RB. N. Banerjee, 1.0.8. C. H. T. Crosthwaite (Officiating) am 
SECRETARIAT, Confirmed 27th January 1885, 
Chief Secretary, Mr. C. M. Trivedi, C.1.E., 0.B.E., A Fitzpatric (Officiating) .. oe 
Los. J. W. Nell (Offciating) e 
Financial Secretary and Secretary. Public Works 3° 7 2CKenzle “° vs 
Department, Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, ¢.1.8., 1.0.8. R J. Crosthwaite (Officiating)... 
Local Self Government Secretary, Mr. G. S. Until 7th October 1889, 
Bhalja, 1.0.s. J. W. Neill (Officiating) .. ‘a 
Revenue Secretary, Mr. C. J. W. Lillie, 1.0.8. A. P. MacDonell, 0.8.1. . 
Settlement Secretary, Mr. P. S. Bau, 1.C.8. J. Woodburn, 0.8.1. (Officiating) . 
Legal Secretary, Mr. C. R. Hemeon, 1.€.8. Confirmed 1st December 1808, 


Education Secretary, Mr. M. Owen, M.&c., L.E.S. Sir C. J. Lyall, 0.8.1., K.C.L&. 


Secretary, Public Works Department (Buildings The Hon’ble Mr. D. C. J. Thetson, ¢.8.1.. 
and Roads and Irrigation Branch), Mr. H. A. +s Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.0.8.1. 
Hyde, M.C., 0,1. E. (Officiating) - ‘ 

Confirmed 6th March 1902. 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Hewett, 0.8.1., 

Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land  ©.1-E. (Officiating) “s 
Records, Registrar-General of Births, Death Confirmed 2nd November 1908, 
and Marriages Inspector-General of Regis- The Hon’ble Mr. F. S. P. Lely, C.S.L, 
tration, Mr. P. . Raa, 1.¢.8, K.C.1.E. (Officiating) .. 

Chief poet of Forests, Mr. C. E. C. Cox, Confirmed 23rd Desewher 1904. 
LP.8. ae . The Hon’ble Mr. J. O. Miller,c.s.1. .. 

Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of s. Ismay, C.8.1. (Officiating) * = 

. Stamps, Mr. P = wee ee Until 2nd October 1906. 
ommissioner of Income Taz, Kal Bahadur Kp, 4. (7. phillips, 1.0.8, (Officiating). 

: Until 24th March 1907. Also from 


sr ease -General, Khan Bahadur Ramajan 20th May to 21st November 1909. 
Ali 


Accountant-General, Mr. B. K. Chatterjee, m.a. The Hon'ble Sir oe eg ae ecb 

Inepector-General of Prisons, Lieutenant-Colonel , Mr. H. A. Crump, 6.8.1, 1.0.8. 

§. Jatar, D.8.0., M.R.C.S. (Hng,), L.R.C.P. 
(Lond. ), LM. & 8. (Bom. ), 1.M.8. 


Inspector-General of Polsce, Sir Chartes Chitham: to 16th February. 
0.1.E., J.P. The Hon’ble Mr, M. W. ee 
: : : i “5.1L, L¢.8. (Sub pro tem). . 
eles of oe Instruction, Mr. M. Owen . Sir B. Robertson, .c.3.1, 
es C.1.E., 1.C.8. es 
Lord Bishop, The Revd. A. O. Hardy, M.a. , Mr F. A. Crump, os.t, 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, Col. D. M. 1.0.8. (Officiating) 
Rai, M.C., M.D., C.H.B., (Edin.) M.R.C.P., 1.M.S8. ,, Sir B. Robertson, K.C.S.1, LCS, 
Director of Public Health, Major S. N. Makand, » sit Frank George Sly, 
I.M.S. K.C.8.1., 1.0.8. “a we 


Director of Agriculture, J.C. Mr. McDougall, ' 
M.A., B.Sc, (Edin.), 1.4.8. ee hee ae 
; ; . _ E. Sir Frank Sly, K.C.8.1, 1.C.8. - 
artnet | pera tated Mr. Jagdeo Singh 5° 'y “sir Montagu Butler, K.08.1., 0.3, 


I, 
Director of Industries and ee Co-operative g_ m ae ak 5 v ‘Warten, c.8. 1, 10.8. 


Societies, Mr, C. C. Desai, 1.0.8 (Officiating) ed 
CHIEF COMMISSIONERS. H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.C. 8.1, O.8B., 
Colonel E. K. Elliot 1861 gE. dir A. E. Rion, Rota, OBE, 
Lieut-Colonel J. K. Spence (Officiating) .. 1862 “Tos. (Officiating) : 
R. Temple (Officiating) 1862 Butl 
Colonel E. K. Elliot "! 480 HE. Sir Montagu Butler, n.cs.1, o, 


J. 8. Campbell (Oficiating) : : 1864 __ 0-LE., 0.¥.0., 0.B-E., 1.0.8. 


1864. H. E. Sir Hyde Gowan, K.C.S.1, O.LE., 
; ‘ rs Gan pbel (Officiating) 1865 | V.D., 1.0.8. = . ee 
- 1 


emple .. oe oe ay - 1865 H. E. Mr. E. Raghavendra ee ice: 
J. H. eel 0.8.1. (Officiating) .. ree : 


1867 = at-Law (Officiating). ‘ 
“ Cam ae 1867 H. E. Sir Hyde ila K.C.8.1., » OLB, 
orris, 0.8.1. (Officiating) a 


1868 _—sv«.D., 1.0.8... wd ; 


rete 
1879 
1879 


1883 
1884 


1885 
1887 
1887 
1889 


1890 
1891 
1893 


1895 
1898 


1899 


1902 


1904 


1905 
1906 


1907 


1912 


Sub. pro tem from 26th January 1912 


1912 
1912 


1914 
1914 


1919 


1920 
1925 
1927 
1927 
1932 
1982 
1938 


1936 
1936 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER, 
The Hon. Mr. G. 8. Gupta, M.L.A. 


DEPUTY SPEAKER. 
Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale. 


Elected Members. 
Constituency. Name. 
Nagpur City The Hon. Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare, 
Do. Mr. L. N. Hardas (Reserved Seat). 
Nagpur-Bhandara Mr. Chaturbhujbhai Jasani. 
Chanda- Wardha Mr. Khushalchand Ghasiram Khajanchi, 
Jubbulpore City Mr. Narmada Prasad Mishra. 


Jubblupore-Saugor-Seoni .. 
Hoshangabad-Nimar-Chhindwarta 
Raipur-Bilaspur Drug 


Mr. Keshaorao Ramchandrarao Khandekar. 
Dr. Jagannath Ganpatrao. bd 
Mr. Pyarelal Singh. 


East Berar Mr. Sambhajirao V. Gokhale. 
West Berar .. The Hon. Mr. P. B. Gole. 
Nagpur Umrer Mr. Bajrang Thakedar. 

Do. - Mr. Sitaram Laxman Patil (Reserved Seat), 
Katol-Saoner ace Mr. Bhikulal Laxmichand Chandak. 
Ramtek Mr. A. N. Udhoji. 

Arvi ae - Mr. T. J. Kedar. 
Hinganghat-Wardha Mr. Pukhraj Kochar. 

Do. a Mr. Dashrath Laxman Patil (Reserved Seat), 
Chanda-Brahmapuri Mr. R. S. Dube. 

Do. Mr. D. B. Khobergade (Reserved Seat). 
Warora Mr. Nilkanth Yadaorao Deotale. 


Sironcha-Garchiroli 
Betul-Bhainsdehi 


Mr. Dharmarao Bhujangrao. 
Seth Dipchand Lakshmichand. 


Multai is Mr. Biharilal Deorao Patel. 
Chhind wara-Sausar Mr. Gulab Chand Choudhary. 

Do. Mr. G. R. Jambholkar (Reserved Seat). 
Seoni Mr, Prabhakar D. Jatar. 


Amarwara-Lakhnadon 


The Hon. Mr. Durgashankar Kripashankar 
Mehta. 


Jubbulpore-Patan The Hon. Pandit Dwarka Prasad Miara. 

Do. Mr. Matua Chaitu Mehra (Reserved Seat). 
Sehora ie Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande. 
Murwara Mr. N. Hanumantha Rao. 
Saugor-Khurai Mr. G. K. Lokras. 

Do. Mr. Jalam Moti (Reserved Seat). 
Rehli- Banda Mr. Vasudeorao Venkatrao Subhedar. 
Damoh-Hatta Mr. Premshanker Laxmishanker Dhagat. 

Do. Mr. Bhagirath Eakhan Chaudhari (Reserved 


Seat). 
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Constituency, 


Vandla 
Niwas-Dindori 
Hoshangabad-Sohagpur 
Harda-Seoni-Malwa 
Narsinghpur-Gadarwara 
Do 

Khandwa 
Burhanpur-Harsud 
Raipur 

Do. 
Dhamtar1 
Baloda Bazar 

Do 

Mahasamund 
Bilaspur 

Do 
Mungell 

Do ee <e 
Katghora 
Janjgir 

Do 
Drug 

Do 
Bemetara 
Sanjari 
Balaghat-Baihar 
Waraseonl 
Bhandara-Sakoh 

Do. 


Gondia 
Chandur 


Morsi 
Amraoti 
Bllich pur-Daryapur-Melghat 
Do 

Akola-Bala pur 

Do 
Akot 
Murtiza pur-Mangrulpir 
Basim e ee ee 
Yeotmal-Darw 

Do. ee oe 


Name. 


Mr. Mahendralal. 

Mr Lal Choodaman Sah 

Lala Aryun Singh 

Mr Dattatraya Bhikaj Naik. 

Mr Shankerlal Chaudhari. 

Mr Rameshwar Agnibho) (Reserved Seat) 
Mr Bhagwantrao Anna Bhow Mandlo1 
Mr M R Mujumdar, 

Mr Anantram 

Mahant Purandas (Reserved Seat). 
Mahant Laxminarayandas. 

The Hon Pandit Ravi Shanker Shukla. 
Mahant Naindas (Reserved Seat) 

Mr Jamnala) Teymal Chopda 

Dr E Raghavendra Rao 

Mr Sukritdas (Reserved Seat) 

Mr Ramgopal Tiwari 

Mr Muktawandas Ajabdas (Reserved Seat) 
Sardar Amarsingh Baiynathsingh Sagal 
Thakur Chhedulal. 

Mr Bahorik Ledwa Rabidas (Reserved Seat) 
Mr M L Bakliwal. 

Mr Posu Satnami (Reserved Seat), 

Mr Vishvanathrao Yadaorao Tamaskar 
The Honbl’e Mr Ghanshyam Singh Gupta 
Mr Kanhaiyalal. 

Seth Badrinarain Agarwal 

Mr Ganpatrao Pande. 


Mr Raghoba Gambhira Ghodichore (Reserved 
Seat) 


Mr V M Jakatdar 

Mr 8 C Lunawat. 

Mr R A Deshmukh 

Mr Ganeshrao Ramchandra Deshmukh. 
Mr Laxman Narayan Nathe 

Mr Ganesh Aka)i Gavai (Reserved Seat). 
Mr Bhimsingh Govindsingh 

Mr Keshao Januyi (Reserved Seat) 

Mr Umedsingh Narayansingh Thakur 
Mr Vithalrao Narayanrao Jamadar 
Rao Sahib Dinkarrao Dharrao Rajurkar, 
Mr. Bhimrao Hanmantrao Jatkar. 


Mr. Daolat Kisan Bhagat (Reserved Seat), 
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Constituency. 


Pusad os oe 
Kela pur- Wun 
Chikhli-Mehkar 
Do. as oe is 
Malka pur 
Khamgaon-Jalgaon 
Kast Berar 
West Berar .. 
Nagpur 
Wardha-Chanda 
Hoshangabad-Chhindwara-Betul .. 
Jubbulpore-Mandla 
Saugor-Narsingh pur 
Nimar ee 
Raipur-Bilas pur-Drug 
Bhandara-Balaghat-Seoni 
Amraoti 
Akola 
Yeotma! 
Buldana 
Nagpur City 
Jubbulpore .. 
Amraoti-Akola 
Anglo-Indian. . 
European 
Backward Tribes 
Central Provinces Commerce 
Berar Commerce 
Central Provinces Northern Landholders 
Central Provinces Southern Landhoiders 
Berar Landholders .. 
Trade Union Labour 
Factory Labour... 
University 


Name. 


Mr. Narayan Balaji Bobde. 

Mr. M. P. Kolhe. 

Mr. Pandhari Sitaram Patil. 

Mr. Laxman Shrawan Bhatkar (Reserred Seat). 
Mr. Tukaram Shankar Patil. 

Mr. Krishnarao Ganpatrao Deshmukh. 
Khan Sahib Syed Muzaffar Husain. 
Mr, Mohammad Mohibbul Haq. 

Mr. Mohammad Yusuf Shareef. 

Khan Sahib Syed Yasin. 

Mr. Abdul Razak Khan, 


Mr, Iftikhar Ali. 

Mr. Wali Mohammad. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 8. W. A. Ruzvil. 
Mr. Mohiuddin Khan. 

Mr. Hidayat Ali. 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg. 
Mr. Syed Abdul Rauf Shah. 

Khan Sahib Abdur Rahman Khan. 
Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale, 

Mrs. Subhadra Kumari Chouhan. 


Mrs. Durgabai Joshi. 

The Revd. G. C. Rogers. 

Mr. L. H. Bartlett. 

Mr. Udebhan Shah. 

Mr. Chhaganlal Jaideo Prasad Bharuka 
Seth Gopaldas Bulakeidas Mohota. 
Beohar Rajendra Sinha. 

Mr. Madhav Gangadhar Chitnavis. 
The Hon’ble Mr. R. M. Deshmukh. 
Mr. Ganpati Sadashiv Page. 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa. 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde, 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as 163 
name denotes, 18 situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
To the north it extends to the mountains of: 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south,. 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until, 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the’ 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The; 
greatest length of the province 18 408 mules, 
its greatest breadth 279 mules and its total 
area about 36,356 square miles. The tern- 
tory falls into three main geographical div: 
sions the Cis-Indus district of Hazara, the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Mardan, 
Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the 
rugged mountainous regions on the north and 
west between those districts and the border line 
of Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts| 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the 
politiealcontrol of the H. E. the Governor in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General 
The area of this tract 1s roughly 22,828 square 
miles and 1n 1t are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as theMala- 
kand, Khyber, Kurram, North Wazimstan and 
South Waziristan Agencies Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the six administered districts. 
is responsible forthe management of politica) 
relations with certain tribes or sectionsof the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
1s free from any internal] interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 


The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
99 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
18 much greater. In the HaZara District there 
are 20 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156 
Density for the 6 rented Districts 5,179 persone 
pers, mile The key to the history of the people 
of the N.-W. F. P. hesin the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 

the Greek invasion under Alexander| 


the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion 
Last came the Sikhs invasion beginning in 
1818 The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British In 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
Warfare occurred with the border tribes The 
Most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tonin 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziris 1n 1919-1920. These have 
tesulted in the establishment at Ratmak, a posi- 
tion dommating the Mahsad Wazir country, 
of a per nanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly ftom ratations lying im the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills <A circular road from 
Bannu, through Kazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communica 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. Lhe effect of this measure has | een 
a matked iniprovement in the internal peace of 
the [ripal area 


The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequentiv discussed, with 
the double object, in the earler stages of these 
aebates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personne) and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment o: improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab  ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of wbich had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct commun)- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department. In April 
1932 the Province was constituted a Governor 8 
Province. In political questions there is 
no imtermediary between the Governor and 
the local officer, an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
of refercnces and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
tor which the head of the admuustration 1s 
selected The advisability of re unitmg the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appomted a Committee of officials and 
unofficials to investigate 11 The Committee, 
presided over by Mr D.deS Bray, muha, 
Jomt Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses Its members were Messrs Raga 
Ah, M0O.S., T. Raugacharia, Chaudhri: Shaha- 
buddin, N. M. Samarth and K. B. Abdur Rahim 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H 
N. Bolton. 1.0.8. (Foreign Dept) and A. H 


came 
the Grest, in B.C. 327 then theinvasions of Parker,1.0.8. (Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and late¢# developed practically into a contest between 


North-West Frontier Province. 


Mahoinedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-feligionists in the Punjab, demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or, if that were not 
attainable then the placing of the judicial 
adininistration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
the otherhand claimed theright of their Province 
to a status corresponding with that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hindus argued that a separate, 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause: 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest ot : 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outaide British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 


would be a valuable buttress against oe 


feeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 


liberations ended in disagreement,the two Hindu | 


members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of allits other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for— 


Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
adrinistration under the Government of India ; 
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unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
Witery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth-rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
ibn official reports, is 25°86 and the deatb- 
ra 2. 


The dominant language of the Province 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribalarea to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent. of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 


‘the population confuses ethnical divisions. 


(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), austom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 


Early creation of a Legislative Council for|trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem-j|In these matters the Mohammadan Law where 


ber of Council and Minister ; 
Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 


sioner which has since been sanctioned and, 


reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
hers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
Jarger one. 


**If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed selt-determination and 
given scope for that self-development within 
the indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
after which it is now striving we are assured 
that vith a cuntented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her.” 


The People. 


The total population of the N.W. fF. P. (1931) 
is 4,684,364, made up as follows :— 


.- 669,636 
.. 1,755,440 


Hazara ea ee e6 
Trans-Indus Districts 
Trans-Bordet Area ie 2 2,259,288 
This last figure is estimated. There are 
only 561°3 females per 1,000 malesin the towns 


and 872°2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areag, 


This disproportion of the sexcs cannot at| wholly 
present be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any practi 


the parties are Mohammadans, and Hindu Law, 
where the parties are Hindus, is applied in 
sofar as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any legislative enactment and is 
not opposed to the provisions of the Regula. 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 


The climatic conditions of the N.W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and _ the river in 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the §8.W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. 


Trade and Occupations. 
population derives its subsistence almost 


from agriculture. The Province is 
cally without manufactures. There is 


The 


more than in other parts of Northern India no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
Where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater ducts forexport. Any commercial importance 
here than in any other Province of India. There| which the province possesses it owes to the 
igno ground for believing that the neglect of fact that it lies across the great trade route 
girls ininfancy has any effect in causing the; which connect the trans-border triba) terri- 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female tories and the marta of Afghanistan and Cen- 
population has to face many trials which are| tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
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ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may be made 
of the railway en pet recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N 
W. F.P, maNushki with south-east Persia 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and _ political 
effects will be considerable The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India ‘Lhe Railway line from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will simularly, 
in course of time, develop both the 
Manner and amount of transport communi 
cations and trade. ‘Ihe new roadsin Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the Tnbal inhabi 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural] 
produce nave in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
peor. On the other hand, high prices are a 

ardabip to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent. and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent. 


The work ofcivilisationis now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tnhes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medica) 
relief has been vastly extended, police admui- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financia] embarrassments, In tne 
British administered districts the total per- 
centage of male Scholars to the total male 
population 1s 6 1 and that of female Scholars 
to the total female population is 1 52 
for the year 1935-86 25 per cent. males and 7 
per cent. females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 8 per cent. are returned as literate 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the adm- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 


project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which. 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work: 


of the Paharpur 
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Admunistration. 


The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by H. E the 
Governor and Agent to the Governor-General 
The administration com prises— 

The Hon'ble the Chief Minister 

The Hon’ble Minister for Fmance 

The Hon’ble Minister for Education 

The Hon’ble Minister for Industries 

The Political Resident on the N -W. 
Frontier 

The Hon’ble the Speaker, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 

Officers of the Political Department of 
the Government of India 

Members of the Provincial Executive 
and Judicial Service 

Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police. 

Officers recruited for the service of 
departments requiring special 
knowledge—Militia, Engineering, 
Education, Medicine and Forestry. 
The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 

under the fourth head above are — 

(The Pol Resident on) 
' theN W Frontier - 
Chief Secretary, 
Revenue and Div! 
Commr 
Secretary, Development 
. Departments 
Administration Home Secretary 
Dy Commissicners 
Political Agents 
Senlor Sub Judge 
Asst 
and Asst. 
_ Agents. j 
The Hon'ble Judicial) 


Hon ble the Judi Commissioner 
clal Commis- TheHon ble Addl Judi 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


‘} 
-» 5 912 
1 
Commissioners ~ 
Political -14 


sioners’ Court cial Commissioner. 
& District Two  Distrect and} 5 
Judges, Sessions Judges 
One Additional District | 
and Sessions Judge ) 
The distncts under the Deputy Commuis- 


sloners are divided into from two to three sub- 
collectorates in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with crimial and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit 1s to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the uni- 
form police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 


Canal, also completed a few|Inspector of Schools. The Province forms 


years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to|a single educational circle and only possesses 


@ number of peasant homes. 


j, one forest division, that of Hazara. 


The 
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P. W. D. of the Province carries out duties 
connected with both Irrigation and Buildings & 
Roads. Itis organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions) under a Chief Engineer, P.W.D. 
who is also ez-officio Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor. The administration of the civil 
police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government. The 
revenue administration of all five administer- 
ed districts is controlled by the Revenue and 
Divisional Commissioner. For the administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice there 
ate two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessicns 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunalsin this 
Province. The improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration up-to-date, in accord 
with the growth of the business of adminuistra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made abuve. 


FINANCES. 


In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention 
of Rs. one crore per annum is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Revenues. 


The Administration. 


The principal officers in the 
Administration are :— 


H. E. the Governor and Agent to the Governor- 
General.—_H. E. Sir George Cunningham, 
K.C.8.1., K.C.1.E., O.B.E. (Assumed charge 
2nd March 1937). 


Seeretary to Goternor—Captain A. J. Dring. 
Aide-de-Camp—Capt. J. Grose. 


Political Resident on the N.-W. Frontier— 
Mr. J. G. Acheson, 0.1.E., 1.€.8, 


present 


Judicial Commissioner—Hon’ble Mr. J. Almond, 
Bar-at-Law, I.C.8. 


Additional Judicial Commissioner—The Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Kazi Mir Ahmad Khan, 
B.A., LL.B. 


Revenue and Divisional Commissioner—Major 
V. M. H. Cox, LA. 


Chief Secretary—Mr. A. D. F. Dundas, c1.4., 
1.0.8. 


Secretary to Government, Development Depart- 
ments—Mr, H. P. Tollinton, 1.0.s. 

Home Secretary—Capt, G. C. L. Crichton, 1.4. 

Financial Secretary—Mr. E. E. C. Price. 

Advocate-General and Secretary to Government, 


so ratewe Department—S8. Raja Singh, M.A., 
.B. 


Assistant Secretary General to Government— 
Mr. W. V. Rogers. 


Asstt. Financial Secretary—Mr, P. N, Krishna 
Swamy. 
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Indian Personal Assistant to H. E. the Governor— 
Khan Sahib Mohammad Zarif Khan. 


Secretary, Public Works Department-—Mr. A. 
Oram, B.E. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Prisons.—Col. BR. S. Townsend, M.C., M.D., 
B.s. (London), M.B.C.P. (London), 1.M.8. 

Inspector-General of Police—Mr. A. F. Perrott, 
IP. 

Commandant, Frontier Constabulary—Mr. 0. G. 
Grace, 0,B.E,, I.p. 


Director of Public Instruction—Khan Sahib Shah 
Alan Khan, M.A., LL.B,, P.E.S. 


Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle—Mr. H. L. Srivastava, WA. 


District and Sessions Judge—Mr. I. M. Lall, 
1.¢.8. 


Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar, Hazara & Kohat—Mr. M. A. Soofi, 
I.C.s. 


Dist. & Sessions Judge, Derajat—Khan Baha- 
dur Muhammad Nasir Khan. : 


Political Agents. 
Major E. H. Cobb, 0.B.£., 
Chitral. 
Captain Iskandar Mirza, Khyber. 
Captain R. N. Bacon, 0.8.E., North Waziristan, 
Major W. C. Leeper, Kurram. 
Major H. A. Barnes, C.1.E., South Waziristan. 


Deputy Commissioners. 
Major C. C. H. Smith, Peshawar. 
Major A. A. Russell, M.c., Hazara. 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mahbub Ali Khan, 
0.B.E., Kohat, 
Major F. E. Laughton, Bannu, 
Captain Abdur Rahim Khan, Dera Ismail Khan. 


Lieut.-Col. E,W. C. Noel, o.1.E., D.S.0., 1.A., 
Mardan. 


Dir, Swat and 


Former Chief Commissioners. 


The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K.C.S.1., from 9th November 1901 to 
38rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 


The Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Roos-Keppel, 4.0.1.E., K.0.8.3., from 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1919. 


The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.C.8.1., 
K.C.1.E., from 10th September 1919 to 7t 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, K.0.V.0., 
C.8.1, 0.1.E.,1.0.8., from 8th March 1921 to 
6th July 1923. 


The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.0.LE., 0.8.1, 1.C.S., from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930. 

The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, K.0.1.E., 0.8.1., 
1.C.8., from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1981. 

Former Governor. 

H, E. Sir Ralph Griffith, K.c.s.1., 0.1.8., from 

18th April 1932 to 1st March 1937, 
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North-West Frontier Province Legislatwe Assembly, 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER, 


the Hon Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan BA LLB 


DEPUTY SPEAKER 


(Vacant ) 


Elected Members 


Constituency 


Peshawar Cantonment (General Urban) 
Bannu Town (General Urban) 

Dera Ismai) Khan (Gencral Urban) 
Peshawar Wcst (Gencral Rural) 
Peshawar Last (General Rural) 
Hazava (Gencrél Rural) 

Kohat (Gencral Rural) 

Bannu (Gencral Rural) 

Dera Ismail Khin (General Ru1l) 
Peshawar City (Muhammadan U1ban) 
Peshawar City (Muhammadan Urban) 


North Wcst Trontier Province Towns (Mubain- 


madan Urb1in) 
Tanawa] (Muhammadan Rural) 
Abbottabad West (Muhammadan Rural) 
Abbottabad Last (Muhammaidan Rural) 


Har) pur Central (Muhanimadan Rural) 
Harpur South (Muhammadan Rural) 
Manshera North (Mubammadan Rural) 
Upper Pakhli (Muhamm idan Rural) 
Lower Pakhii (Muhamniadan Rural) 
Bara Mohmands (Muhammadan Rural) 
Khahis (Muhammadan Rural) 
Hashtnagar North (Muhammadan Rural) 
Hashtnagar South (Mubammadan Rural) 


Name 


Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand khann1i 
Jia1 Bahadur Chiman Lal 
Tala bhanju Rim 

Di Charuchand iw Ghosh 
Lala Jamna Dass 

Ral Bahadur Ishar Dass 
Tala Hukhim Chand 

Ri Sahib hanwar Bhan 
Lala Tek Chand Dhingra 
M Abdu: Rab Khan 

M Pir Bakhsh khan 
Mahk Khuda Bakhsh Alan 


MU Muhanimad 4Zanicn Khan 
Pir Muhummad kamran 
khan Sahib Abdur Rahman Khan 


M Abdul Majid Khan MBIT 

Raja Manuchehr khan 

khin Muhammad Abbas Khan 

Ahin Muhammad Attai Khan of Battal 
M lTaqira Khan 

Qazi Attaullah Ahan 

Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan 

khan Abdul Ghafoor Ahan, Bar-at-Law 
Doctor Khan Sahib 


North-West Frontier Province Legislative Assembly. 


Constituency. 


Doaba Daudzai (Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Nowshera South (Mubammadan Rural) .. 
Nowshera North (Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Baizai (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kamalzai (Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Utmannama (Muhammadan Rural) 
Razzat (Muhammadan Rural) 

Amazaj (Muhammadan Rural) 

Hangu (Mubammadan Rural) 

Kohat (Muhammadan Rural) 

Teri South (Muhammadan Rural) 

Teri North (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bannu East (Muhamniadan Rural) 

Bannu West (Muhammadan Ruztal) 

Lakki East (Muhammadan Rural) 

Lakki West (Muhammadan Rural) 

Tank (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kulachi (Mubammadan Rural) 


Dera Ismail Khan South (Muhammadan Rural) 


Dera Ismail Khan North (Muhammadan Rural) 
Southern Districts (Sikh Rural) .. 

Peshawar (Sikh Rural) .. 

Hazara Mardan (§ikh Rural) 

Peshawar Landholders 

North-West Frontier Province Landholders 
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Name. 


Arbab Abdur Rahman Khan, 


. Mian Jaffar Shah. 


Khan Muhammad Samin Jan. 

Khan Zarin Khan. 

Khan Amir Muhammad Khan. 

Khan Abdul Aziz Khan. 

Khan Kamdar Khan, 

Khan Allahdad Khan. 

Khan Sahib Malik-ur-Rahman Khan. 
Pir Sayed Jala] Shah. 


. M. Muhammad Afzal Khan. 
. Captain Nawab Baz Muhammad Khan. 


Khan Nasrullah Khan. 

Khan Akbar Ali Khan. 

Khan Faizullah Khan. 

Nawab Muhammad Zaffar Khan. 
Nawabzada Muhammad Said Khan. 
Khan Sahib Asaduliah Khan. 
Nawabzada Allah Nawaz Khan, Bar-at-Law. 
Khan Abdullah Khan of Potah, 
Sardar Ajit Singh. 

Sardar Jaggat Singh. 

Rai Sahib Parma Nand, Bar-at-Law. 
Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan. 
Sardar Muhammad Aurangzeb Khan. 
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Assam. 


The Province of Assam omitting the partly:Surma This belt 1s traceable over a distance 


8 iministered and unadministered tracts on its 
northern and eastern borders comprises an area 
of some 67,384 square miles It includes the 
Assam Valley Division the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Mampur It 
owes 1t8 importance to its situation on the 
north east frontier of India It 18 surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
mills on the eastern border 


Population 

The total population of the Province in 1931 
was 9,247,857, of whom 445606 were in 
Mampur Of the population m1931 nearly 5} 
mulhons were Hindus over 2? millions were 
Muslims a milhon belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a millon were Christians 
43 per ccnt ot the population speak Bengali 21 
per cent speak Assamese other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi Uriya, 
Mundari, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
classified unde” the general heading of the 
libeto Burman languages Owing to the great 


areas Of waste and rivers the density of the. 


provittce 18 only 137 which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low 


Agricultural Products 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a varallel in any part 
of India climate soi) raimfall and river 8)8 
tems all bring ahke favourable to cultivation 
Rice is the staple food crop nearly 5,489,696 
ncres being devoted onthiscrop Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation 1s unnecessary ‘ea 
and jute are the most important crops grown for 
export The area under tea consists of 4,38 925 
acres Wheat andtobacco are also grown and 
about £0181 acres are devoted to sugarcane 


Meteorological Conditions 

Raitfall is every where abundant, and ranges 
from 23 39 to 24] 76 inches The maximum 1s 
reached at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which 
is one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 52009 inches The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84 8 
in July Earthquakes of considerable severitv 
have taken place by far the worst being that 
which occurred 10 1897 


Mines and Minerals 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum o11 The most extensive coal mea 
sures are inthe Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, where about 172,075 tons were raised 
in 1986 Limestone 18 quarried 1n the Khas) 
and Jaintia Hills, Petroleum 1s worked only in 
Lakhimpur and Cachar 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the 
memoirs of the Geological Survey of India It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of coungry 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 


of some 800 miles from N E Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast 
where 1t has a SSE _ trend 


Manufactures and Trade 

Silk 18 manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women 
Cotton weaving 18 also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom, the cloth 19 being cra 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
teature and colour Tea manufacture 18 the 
most important industry of the province Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture which itself employs 
about 89 per cent of the population Assam 
CatTieS On @& considerable trade with the ad 

joining foreign tribes and countries 

Communications 

Much of the trade of Assam 1s carried by 
river The excellence of 1ts water communica 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than other parts of Indi. A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys An alternate day service of passenger 
boatsruns between Goalundo and Dnibrugarb 
n recent yeirs the road system has hie iu 
e 


I 
\ There are two trunk roads on either bank 0 


hrahmaputra parts of which are metalled or gra 
velled and the rest unmetalled and excellent 
met dled 102 )s from Shiulong to Gauhat: Shillong 
to Sylhet and to Cherrapunjee and also between 
\iumapur on the Assam Bengal Railway and 
Imphal the capital of the Manipur State 
The Government of Assam had in 1928 carned 
out a considerable programme of road improve 
ment and another programme which aims 
at the improvement of nearly 300 miles of 
road either by metalling or gravelling and the 
construction of 12 big bridges 1s nearing 
completion A furthe: programme of umprove 
ment 18 it present unde1 consideration of the 
Government of India tor financmg from the 
Road Fund Avwteha ioads are bemg mam 
tained by means of mechanical plant which 
has proved successful in maintaining through 
out the year, a surface fit for motor 
vehicles Motor tr«{iic has increased on all sides 
and the demands for better roads has been 
insistent The open mileage of railway 
has also shown 1% stead) improvement and 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recent years The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the westof the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the tay 
system via the Valley of the Brahmaputra An 
extension towards ngapara from Tangla 
junction, along the North bank of the Brahma- 
putra has been opened to trafic, 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM 


In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1919 The present financial position for 1937-38 1s set out in the 


following table — 
Budget 
HEADS OF REVENUE Estimate for 
1987 38 
Trs 
A—Principal Heads of Revenue 
I—Customs 
IV-~-Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 
tax 
V—Salt 10 
VIT—Land Revenue 1 32,10 
VIliI—Provincial Excise 35 48 
I\—Stamps 20 50 
\—H orests 16 24 
\J—Registration 1,81 
XIl—Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Jaxation 
Act 2 33 
Total 
B—Railway Revenue account— 
XYV—A —State Railways 
XVi—Subsidised compant 8 
Total 
LE —Debt Services— 
XX—-Interest 
Total 
k —Civil Adminastration— 
AXAXI—A dministration 
of Justice 1 86 
X\IJ—Jails and Convict 
settlements 64 
X \LITJ—Police 17 
XAIT\—Ports and Pilotage 
AXVI—Fducation 3 69 
AAV 11]—Medical 1 82 
\AVITI—Public Health 2 &8 
XY\I] \—Agriculture 2 00 
XX \—Veterimary 41 
X\ \I—Co-operative Credit 31 
XX X1J—Industries 44 
\XXT)—Miscellaneous Depart 
ments 54 
Total 14 76 
H—Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements— 
XX XTX—Crvil Works 
Total 17 4 
J—Miscellaneous— 
XLIV—Receipts im aid of 
superannuation 30 
XLV—Stationery and 
ting 49 
XLVI—Miscellaneous 1 26 
Total 2 05 


HEADS 0b REVENUE 


T-—Contributions and Miscellane 
ous adjustment between Central 
and Provincial Governments— 

\LIX—Grants maid from 
Central Government 
L—Miscellaneous adjust 
ment between Cen 
tral and Provincial 
Governments 


Total 


Total Receipts from Revenuc 
heads 


A-—Direct Demands on _ the 
Revenue— 

Land Revenue 

Provincial Excise 

Stamps 

lL orcst 

Registration 

Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles 
la ation Act 


peed bed fd 


1 —Rulway Revenue Account— © 


134 State Railways 

15C Subsidised companies 

lvD = Misccllancous Rai 
Ways expcnditure 


BB~—Railwiv capital outlay 
charged to Revenue— 
16 Construction of Ral 
Wiys 
(—Revenue account of Irriga 
tion Navigation Lmbank 
ment and Drainage worhs— 
18B Navigation km 
bankment and 
Drainage works 
LT —Debt Services— 
22 ‘Jntercst on debt and 
other obligations 
23 Appropriation for 
reduction or avoid 
ance of debt 
k —Civil Administration— 
25 General Administra 


tion 

27 Adminstration ot 
Justice 

28 Juls and Convict 
Settlements 

29 Police 


30 Ports and Pulotage 

36 Scientific De ents 

37 Education (Europcan) 
Ditto (other than 


European) 
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Budget 
Fstimate for 
1937 38 


Trs 
80 00 


1116 


16 53 
4 82 


11 74 
1 38 


1 96 


67 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF REVENUE. Estimate for HEADS OF REVENUE, Estimate for 
1937-38, 1937-38. 
Trs, Trs, 
F.- —Civil Administration—conid. REMIPTTANCES— 
38. Medical . 14,42 Remittances within India 76,05 
39. Public Health : 
rl or ad cs a Total Capital Revenues .. 2,08,46 
. Veterinary .. : ; 
42, Co-operative Credit. 1,01 Total Receipts 4,93,20 
43, Industries... ,80 : 
47, Miscellaneous Depart: Opening balance .. 22,00 
mnie “vs os Grand Total... 515,20 
Brn e lene Ma peeyementee: Excess of revenue over expendi- 
50. Civil Works .. 54,10 ture from revenues 4,46 
Expenditure from Statement B 281,57 
J.-~Miscellaneous— 
54A.—Famine Relief ane 20] Payment of commuted value of 
55. Superannuation Al- pensions not charged to revenue 1,28 
lowances and Pen- Payment of retrenched personnel —9 
sions 22,55 
56. Stationery and Total ae 1,19 
Printing .. 3,20] Unfunded debt— 
57. Miscellaneous 8,38 State Provident funds .. a 
ef . Deposits not bearing interest— 
M.—-Extraordinary items— Fund for jute prop agands 
v Extraordinary Charges suas scheme ty 
——————-| Fund for Survey “of jute: areas .. 
Fund for Co-operative Training 
Total expenditure from revenues 2,81,57 and education 
Appropriation for reduction or 
Revenue from Statement A 2,84,74 avoidance of debt .. 
Subvention from Road Deve- 
Unfounded Debt— e opine hate 
‘ und for Economic Develo] - 
State Provident Funds 15,11 ion of Rial avena p 
Depreciation Reserve Fond— 
Deposits not bearing interest— saverement Presses “s 
Fu ind for Jute propaganda ; Total deposits not bearing interest 
eme 
Fund for Co-operative training Deposits of Local Funds— 
and education , 16] District funds .. 
Fund for Survey of jute. areas ; 7 Other funds : wt 
Subvention from the Road Departmental and " Judicial 
Development Fund .. 11,06 deposits Se nA 
Fund for Economic Develop- Advances 
ment of Rural Areas. . 78 Suspense 
Depreciation Reserve Fund— Miscellaneous 
overnment Presses ng 17 
Total deposits of local funds 
Total Deposits not bearing interest 12,27 
Loans and advances by Pro- 
vincial Governments i 3,19 
Deposits of Local Funds— Remittances— re 
District Funds .. : ae 38,00] Remittances within India .. 75,50 
Dent mental | 1 nd " Judicial rc Total Capital Expenditure | —_—‘1,97,66 
epartmen an udicia Oo apital Expenditnre 1,97 ,66 
Deposits ne es 38,50 : a ———$____—— 
Maneucon 75 Total Expenditure , 4,79,23 
Suspense ee “ss 27 
Miscellaneous .. ne Closing balance 87,26 
Total deposits of local funds 97,03 Grand Total .. 5,16,49 
Loans and advances by the j Excess of expenditure charged * 
Provincial Government oy 8,00} revenue over revenue .. Sede 


Assam 


Administration. 
The province of Assam was 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1905, as the result of further delibera 


tions, 16 was decided to add to the small. 


Province ot Assam thg eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Castern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the lst of 
April, 1912 the LHastern Bengal Dristricts 
were united with the Benga: Commussionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-1n 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Provinces was raised in etatus to that of admini 
stration by a Governor-in-Counci] and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit Jts undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India 

The capital 1s Shillong, a town laid sut with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks ot earthquake. 


GOVERNOR 


His Excellency Sir Robert Niel Reid, KCSI 

KOIE,ICS 
THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

The Honble Maulvi Saijid Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla MA,RBL 

The Hon ble Rev J J MU Nichols Roy BA 

The Hon ble Srijyut Rohini kumar Chaudhuri 
BL 

The Hon ble Mault1 Munowwar Ah BA, LLB 

The Hon ble Miulayi1 Abdul Matin Chaudhuri 


BL 
The Hon ble Babu Akshay Kumar Das, BI 


PERSONAL STAFF OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE 
GOVERNOR 

Secretary, J P Muills,1cs 

Military Secretary Major I A_ Esse, 2nd 


Battalion, 10th Gurkha Rifles 

Atde de Camp Capt A Windham 

Honorary Aide de Camp, Lt Col A H Pilcher, 
MO 

Honorary Arde de Camp, Sardar Bahadur Suba 
dar Major Nainsing Mall IDSM,OBI 

Honorary Arde de Camp, Subadar Sundar Singh 
Chhetri 


SECRETARIES, FTC TO GOVERNMENT 


Chief Secretrary, J A Dawson, CIE 1:08 

Secretary to Government Finance and Revenu 
Departments, A G Patton Ics 

Secretary to Government Lducation and Loca. 
Self Government Departments, H G Dennehy, 
CIE I08 

Secretary to Government un the Legislative Dr 
ment and Secretary to the Assam Legislative 
Council, A L Blank, 1cs 

Secretary to the Legislatwe Assembly, Ananda 
Kanta Barua, BA 


originally 
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Secretary to Government wn the Public Vi orks 
Department G Reid Shaw,1s£ 

Joont Secretary to Government wn the Home 
Department, R C KR Cumming, IP 

Under Secretary to Government in the Departments 
unde» the Chef Secretary, M Hadi Hussain, 
Ios 

Under Secretary to Government rn the Education 
and Local Self Government Departments, Abu 
Nasr Muhammad Saleh, M A 


Under Secretary to Government in the PWD, 
G W Gordon ISE 


Deputy Secretary to Government in the Finance 
and Revenue Departments, A V Jones, 180, 


VD 

Deputy Secretary to Government in the Education 
and Local Self Government Departments, 
S Gohan WA BL 


Regstrar Assam Secretarrat (Civ), 
Chandra Dis 


Registrar Assam Secretariat (P W D), Ananth 
Bandhu Datta 


ASSAM REVENUE TRIBUNAL 
Member W L Scott, cCIE,ICS 


ASSAM PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Charman, J Hezlett, CIB, ICS (Retired) 


Members, Maulvi Faiznur Ah, Rai Bahadur 
Janaki Nath Das Purkyastha 


Secretary R R Thomas,MA,BL,PRS 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 

Director of Land Records & Surveys, I. G 
Regrstration, ete, Durgeswar Sarma 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-ope- 
ratve Socrety & Vilage Authorities, S L 
Mehta Ics 

Director of Agriculture, Dr S K Mitra 

Superintendent, Crrl Veterinary Department, 
Rai Sahib 8. C. Ghosh (Tempy ) 

Conseriator of Forests, Assam, © G M Mackar 
ness (Offg ) 


Commissioner of Ereise, Registrar of Jount Stock 
Companves, Assam, Khan Bahadur Muham 
mad Chaudhun 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Admenrstrator-General, A. L 
Blanh, Ic 8 


Inspector-General of Police, R C R. Cumming I P 
Darector of Public Instruction, G. A. Small 


Inspector General of Crril Hospitals and Prisons, 
Lt -Col & S Phipson, I ws 


Director of Public Health A M V Hestenlow 
Chef Engneer, G. Reid Shaw, 15 &, 


GOVERNORS. 


Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, KOS1, KOIE, 
1921, 


Sir William Sinclair Marris, K 0.81 , K.0.1 BE ,1922 
Sir John Henry Kerr, KCSI., KOIE., 1925. 
Sir William James Reid, K.CLE, CS8I., 1925. 


Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, 4.0.81, 
C.B.E., 1927. 


Sir Michael Keane, KCSI., CI E,, 1982, 

Sir Abraham Jumes Lame, K CIE, 1985. 

Sir Michael Keane, KC SI., CIE., 1935. 

Sir Robert Niel Reid, K.C.8.1., K.0.1.E., 1.08 


Dinesh 
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Assam Legislative Assembly. 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
SPEAKER 
The Hon. Mr. Basanta Kumar Das. 
DEPUTY SPEAKER 
Maulvi Muhammad Amir-ud-Din. 
Elected Members. 


Names. 








— 


Srijut Jogendra Narayan Mandal, B.L. Bis 
Srijut Santosh Kumar Barua i a”, Se 
Kumar Ajit Narayan Deb 

Srijut Paramananda Das .. 

Srijut Jogendra Chandra Nath : 

Srijut Ghanashyam Das, B.A., Kaviraj . 

Srijut Kameswar Das, M.Sc., B. L. sae 

Srijut Gauri Kanta Talukdar, B.L. és 

Srijut Siddhi Nath Sarma, B.L. .. 

Mr. Bisnuram Medhi ba 

Srijut Beli Ram Das, B.L. (for reserved seat) 
Srijut Rohini Kumar Chaudbury, B.L. 

Srijut Gopi Nath Bardoloi, M.A., B.L. .. 

Srijut Purandar Sarma, M.A., B.L. me 
Srijut Bipin Chandra Medhi, B. L. 7” os 
Srijut Omeo Kumar Das, B.A. .. ae ate 
Srijut Mahadev Sarma... oe oe 

Srijut Haladhor Bhuyan .. ; a 

Srijut Mohi Chandra Bora F 

Srijut Purna Chandra Sarma ae 

Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia (for reserved seat 
Srijut Rajendranath Barua, B.L. 

Srijut Sankar Chandra Barua . 

Srijut Krishna Nath Sarma, B.L. ; - 
Srijut Ramnath Das, B.L. (for reserved sent) Be 
Srijut Debeswar Sarma, B.L. ee ce 

Srijut Bhuban Chandra Gogoi... ee 

Srijut Jadav Prosad Chaliha 

Srijut Lakheswar Barua .. ae Se 

Srijut Jogesh Chandra Gohain .. we 

Srijut Rajani Kanta Barua ‘ ev - 
Srijut Sarveswar Barua, B.L... Su 
Babu Akshay Kumar Das (for reserved seat) 
Babu Karuna Sindhu Roy 

Babu Bipin Behari Das (for reserved seat) 
Babu Shibendra Chandra Biswas 

aa ao Promode Chandra Datta, B L., 


Babu Dakshina Ranjan Gupta Chaudhuri, 
M.A., B.L. 

Babu Lalit Mohan Kar 2 ae 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das .. es 

Babu Harendra Narayan Chaudhury aa + 

Babu Rabindranath Aditya én ov 

Babu Balaram Sircar (for reserved seat) 

Babu Kamini Kumar Sen 

Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakravarty, B. A. 

Mr. Arun Kumar Chanda _ 


Babu hehe Chand Roy Namasudra (for reserved 
seat). : _ | 


Constituency by which elected. 


Dhubri (Central). 
Dhubri (South). 
Dhubri (North). 
Goalpara (North-West). 
Goalpara (South-East). 
Barpeta (South). 
Barpeta (North). 
Nalbari. 
Kamrup Sadr (North). 
Kamrup Sadr (Central). 
Kamrup Sadr (South). 

Do. 

Do. 
Mangaldai (South). 
Mangaldai (North). 
Tezpur (West). 
Tezpur (East). 
Nowgong (We.t). 
Nowgong (South-East). 
Nowgong (North-East). 

Do. 
Golaghat (North). 
Golaghat (South). 
Jorhat (South). 
Jorhat ( North). 

Do. 
Sibsagar (West). 
Sibsagar (Kast). 
Dibrugarh (Central). 
Dibrugarh (West). 
Dibrugarh (East). 
North Lakhimy 1. 
Sunamganj. 

Do 

Habiganj (North). 

Do. 
Habiganj (South). 


South Sylhet (West). 


South Sylhet (East). 
Sylhet Sadar (South). 
Sylhet Sadar (North). 
Karimganj (West). 
Karimganj (East). 
Do. 

Hailakandi. 
Silchar. 

Do. 


Assam Legislative Assembly. 


Names. 


Maulvi Ghyasuddin Ahmed, B.L. 
Maulvi Abdul Hamid ax 
Maulvi Jahanuddin Ahmed, B.L. 
Maulvi Motiar Rahman 

Maulvi Muhammad Amjad Ali 
Maulvi Syed Abdur Rouf, B.L. 

Sir Syed Muhammad Saadulla 

Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Barcnttaw: 
Maulvi Sheikh Osman Ali Sadagar 
Maulvi Muhammad Amiruddin .. 
Maulvi Badaruddin Ahmed, B.L. 
Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali 

Khan Sahib Sayidur Rahman 


Maulvi Muhammad Maqbul Hussain Chow: 
dhury. 


Maulvi Munawwarali, B.A., LL.B. 

Maulvi Dewan Muhammad Ahbab Ginwanuey:. 
Maulvi Abdul Bari Chowdhury 

Dewan Ali Raja 

Maulvi Mudabbir Hussain Chaudhun 

Maulvi Asraf Uddin Chaudhury 

Maulvi Abdur Rahman .. 

Maulvi Naziruddin Ahmed 

Maulvi Abdul Aziz 

Maulvi Md. Ali Haidar Khan 

Shamsululama Maulana Abu Nasr Md. Waheed, 
Maulvi Abdus Salam 


Khan Bahadur Dewan Eklimur Roza Chaudhury ‘ 


Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury 
Khan Bahadur Maulavi Mufizur Rahman 
Maulvi Mubarak Ali 
Khan Bahadur Hajee Abdul Majid Chaudbury. 
Khan Bahadur Mahmud Ali 
Maulvi Mazarrof Ali Laskar 
Maulvi Namwar Ali Barbhuiya 
Miss Mavis Dunn, B.L., B.T. oe 
Mr. William Fleming 
Mr. Comfort Goldsmith .. 
Srijut Rupnath Brahma 
Srijut Rabi Chandra Kachari = 
Srijut Karka Miri .. ee eae eo 
Srijut Dhirsing Deuri be 4 
Babu Benjamin Momin .. ai ae 
Babu Joban Marak os es 


Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy oe a6 = 


Rev. L. Gatphoh .. «a ee 


Srijut Khorsing Terang, Meusilae Ag a 


Igi 
Constituency by which elected. 


Dhubri (West). 
Dhubri (South). 
Dhubri (North). 
Goalpara (West). 
Goalpara (East). 
Barpeta. 
Kamrup (South). 
Kamrup (North). 
Nowgong (West). 
Nowgong (East). 
Darrang. 
Sibsagar. 

Lakhim pur. 


Sunamganj (West). 


Sunamganj (Central) 
Sunamganj (East.). 
Sunamganj (South). 
Habiganj (North-West). 
Habiganj (North-East). 
Habiganj (South-West). 
Habiganj (South-East). 
South Svlhet (West). 
South 83 het (Central). 
South Sylhet (East). 
Sylhet Sadr (Central). 
Sylhet Sadr (North). 
Sylhet Sadr (West). 
Sylhet Sadr (Eust). 
Sylhet Sadr (South). 
Karimganj (West). 
Karimganj (Central). 
Karimganj (South). 
Hailakandi. 

Silchar. 


Women’s (Shillong). 
European. 

Indian Christian. 
Goalpara (Tribal). 
Kamrup (Tribal). 
Lakhimpur and Majuli (Tribal). 
Nowgong (Tribal). 
Garo Hills (North). 
Garo Hills (South). 
Shillong. 

Jowai. 

Mikir Hills. 


IQ2 
Names. 


Mr. Frederick Weston Hockenhull - 
Mr. Leslie Arden Roffey .. a aie 
Mr. Donald Brockholes Harvey Moore .. 


Mr. Lionel James Godwin ae ss 
Mr. John Richard Clayton as ‘es 
Mr. Arnold Bellamy Beddow, C.1.E., V.D. 
Mr. Arthur Frederick Bendall .. Sis 
Srijut Naba Kumar Dutta Se a 
Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee - ay 
Mr. William Richard Faull be = 


Mr, Kedarmal!l Brahmin .. ate ae 


Srijut Bideshi Pan Tanty 

Srijat Bhairab Chandra Das a5 
Babu Binode Kumar J. Sarwan .. cs 
Babu Parmesvar Parida Ahir .. os 


Assam Legtslaiwve Council. 


Constituency by which elected. 


European Planting. 


Indian Planting (Assam Valley). 
Indian Planting (Surma Valley). 


European Commerce and Industry. 
Indian Commerce and Industry. 


Doom Dooma (District Lakhimpur). 
Jorhat (Sibsagar district). 

Thakui bari (Darrang district). 
Silchar (District Cachar). 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
PRESIDENT. 
Vacant at the time of going to Press. 
DEPUTY PRESIDENT. 
Mrs. Zubida Ataur Rahman, 
Elected Members. 


Names. 


Babu Apurba Kumar Ghose, M.A., B.L. bes 
Babu Satyendra Mohan Lahiri, M.A., B.L. ate 
Rai Bahadur Manamohan Lahiri, B.L. . ke 
Rai Sahib Balabaksh Agarwalla Hanchoria ie 


Babu Gazanand Agarwalla Sé - es 
Rai Bahadur Rameswar Saharia ate ee 
Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt mm es 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya ar 
Babu Man Mohan Chaudhury... ae an 
Babu Suresh Chandra Das 6 af sf 


Maulvi Abdul Hai, M.Se., B.L. .. s% ae 

Maulvi Tafazul Hussain Hazarika oe ‘ee 

Maulvi Md. Asad Uddin Chaudhury ey 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Gousuddin Ahmed 
Chaudhury. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Golam Mastafa re 


Constituency by which elected. 


Goalpara. 
Kamrup. 
Darrang. 
Nowgong. 


Lakhimpur. 
Cachar. 

Hills. 

Sylhet (West). 
Sylhet (East). 


Lower Assam Valley. 
Upper Asram Valley. 
Surma Valley (East). 
Surma Valley (Central). 


Surma Valley (North-West). 


Maulvi Abdur Rahim ey sis Surma Valley (South-West). 
Mr. H. P. Gray me ~~ Assam Valley. 
Mr.W. E. D. Cooper, C.LE. as ime a Surma Valley. 

NOMINATED, 


Mrs. Zubida Ataur Rahman. 
Rai Bahadur Heramba Prasad, M.A., B.L. 
Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das Senapati. 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. Itis divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,845 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. 
embraces an atea of 134,838 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants, 


The country, which is almost wholly muun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form 80 large a feature of Centra) 
Asia. Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 


The political connection of the British 
Government with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districte of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to ad- 
minister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 


The Province: 





The founder of the Baluchistan Province as’ 


it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence, 


Industries. 


Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 14.72 inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 


than 10 inches and in the plains the average 


rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the i ous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluch, as arule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were 80 insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quailty of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 


Education is imparted in 109 public schools of 
all kinds with 7,372 scholars. ‘There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. Coal is mined at Sharigh 
and Harnai on the Sind-Pishin Railway and in 
the Bolan Pass. The output of coal in 1986-37 
was 7,133 tons. Chromite is extracted in the 
Zhob District near Hindubagh. Lime- 
stone is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1936-37 amounted 
to 21,428 tons. 


Administration. 


The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General 
Resident and Chief Commissioner. Next, 
in rank comes the Revenue Commissioner 
who controls the revenue administration 
and exercises the functions of a High 
Court as Judicial Commissioner of the 
Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
ofa crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but alsoin the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
Irregular Corps in the Province; the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagal 
Levy Corps. Fundamentally the Province is not 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 
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Agent to the Governor-General and Chef Com 
missioner in Baluchistan, The Hon'ble Lt - 
Col A E B Parsons, cBE,DSO 

Revenue and Judural Commusswner, O K 
Caroe, Esq, CIE,ICS 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chef Commissioner, Captain L A G 
Pinhey, 1A 

Under Secretary and Personal Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor General and Chref Com 
missioner, Captain B D S Bedi,1TA 


Secretary to the Agent to the Governor Genera. 


wn the Public Works Department, Brigadier 
E I S Dawson, MO 

Assistant Secretary to the Agent to the Governor 
General and Chef Commusioner, Major J 
k Lidierth, MBF (on leave) 

Politwal Agent and Deputy Commissrwner. 
Quetta, Major C L U Bremner uC 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Commis 
sioner, Quetta, Lt D H,. Biscoe 1A 

Politwal Agent wm Kalat and wm charge of th 
Bolan Pass Major E H Gastrell, OoBE,I4 

Politwal Agent Chagar, Captain G A Cole, IA 

Assistant Pokiwal Agent, Mekran, Panggur, 
Captan M O A Baig,14 

Political Agent, Sidr, Mayor R G@ E W Alban 
IA 

Assustant Poliival Agent, Sin, K B Mohd 
Murtaza Khan 

Assistant Political Agent and Colonisation Offcer, 
Nasirabad =Sub Durswn, Drstrect Srbr 
GG V Knight Dsg ,108 


Political Agent, Loralar, Captain B Woods 


Ballard, MBE,IA 

Poliutwal Agent, Zhob, Tort, Sandeman, K P § 
Menon, L&q ,108 

Assistant Politwal Agent, Zhob, Captain F.C L 
Chauncy,I A 


Resudency Surgeon and Chef Medral Officer, 
Lt -Col B H Kamahtha,MC,IMS 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


This {3 a group of islands lying in the Bay 
of Bengal Port Blair, the headquarters of 
the Administration, is 780 mules from Calcutta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 360 miles from 
Rangoon, with which ports there 18 regular 
communication by Government chartered 
steamer 


The total area of the Andaman Islands 18 
2,508 square miles and that of the Nicobar 
Islands 635 square miles 


The total area under cultivation on 3i1st 
March 1937 was 10,060 acies and the remaining 
area being dense forest 


The population enumerated at the Census of 
193i was 29,463 of whom 7,552 were convicts 
The number of convicts excludimg terrorist 
prisoners, on lst April 1987, was 5,999 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 


Ports —Port Blair and Bonington in the 
Andamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta 1n the 
Nicobars Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
products from the Nicobars 


The Islands are administered by a Chief 
Commissioner A penal settlement was esta- 
blished at Port Blair in 1858 and 1s the largest 
and most important m India 


Chief Commisssoner, C TT. Waterfall, ost, 
IG8 


COORG, 


Coorg 18 a Small petty Province in Southern 
India, west ofthe State of Mysore. Its area 
18 1,593 square miles and its population 
(163,327 according to the census of 1931) 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringapatam In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, 1 was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who 18 the Resident in Mysore 
With his headquarters at Bangalore In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
ig at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
18 styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg the chief author.ty 1s the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nomunat- 
ed members was created 1n 1924 The chief 
wealth ofthe country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits 1t once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds 1ts own against the severe 
competition of Brazil The bulk of the onut- 
put 1s exported to Europe. 

Chef Commissioner, Coorg, The Hon Lt Col 

J. H Gordon, OIL, OBE,MO 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Ajmer Merwara 18 an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana The Hon’ble_ the 
Resident for Ra‘putana admunisters it as 
Chief Commissioner The Province 1s divided 
mto the Sub-divisions of Aymer and Kekri and 
the Tehsils of Beawar and Todgarh, the 
two latter forming the Merwara Sub division 
with a total area of 2,711 square mules 
acd a population of 560,292 At the close of 
the Pindariwar Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Siaty-two percent of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed im the 
cotton and other industries The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 


Chef Commissioner, The Hon Mr A C 
Lothian, CSI, CIE, 108 
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Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. ' 
Its acineon was the outcome of an outrage : 
committed by local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a British Indian buggalow wrecked 
in the nelghbourhood. Negotiations having 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the 
Government of Bombay despatched a force 
under Major Baillie which captured Aden on’ 
January 19th, 1839. . 





Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long 
and three broad, jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does, having a circumference of about 
15 miles and connected with the mainland by. 
a narrow isthmus of flat ground. The highest | 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur-' 
rounds the old Crater which constitutes Aden 
is 1,725 feet above sea level. Rugged spurs, 
with valleys between, radiate from the centre 
to the circumference of the crater. The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, 
was obtained by purchase in 1868 and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square 
miles in extent, was subsequently purchased 
when, in 1882, it was found necessary to make 
provision for an  overfiowing population. 
Attached to Aden is the island of Petim, 5 
rquare miles in extent, in the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb at the entrance to the Red Sea. The, 
Kuria Muria islands, which were acquired from 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1854, are included in 
ihe Aden Colony, but for administrative pur- 
poses were transferred to the control of the 
British Resident in the Persian Gulf in 1931. | 


The whole extent of the Aden Settlement, 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Perim, is approximately 80 square miles. 
The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a 


population of 48,338. 


The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. 
The population is chiefly Arab. The chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building. The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoining are jowar, sesamum, a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and, a little 
indigo. In the hills, wheat madder, fruiv, 
coffee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
honey are obtained. The difficuit problem 
of water supply has been solved. An 
artesian supply of fresh water has been 
obtained at Sheikh Othman. Early in 1924 
a start was made with a deep bore and swect 
water was found at a depth of 1,545 feet. The 
artesian flow of water now rises from this bore 
at 750 gallons per hour. A second bore was 
started in 1928-29 and proved more productive 
than the first. Five more bores have since 
been sunk, but two bores only are in operation 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the public and shipping. Bore water 
has practically replaced condensed water. 
Supply mains for distributing water by pipe 
connection to houses uave been laid at Crater. 
and Tawahi and several of the private houses | 


-infectious diseases and epidemics, 


have been connected to the mains. Drainage 
systems at Tawahi and Crater have been 
completed, 


Climate.—The average temperature of the 
station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in January to 98 in June, 
with variations up to 102. The lulls between the 
monsoons in May and September are very 
oppressive. But Aden is usually free from 
and the 
absence of vegetation, the dryness of the 
soil and the purity of the drinking water consti- 
tute efficient safeguards against many maladies 
common to tropical countries. The annual 
rainfall varies from } inch to 84 inches, with an 
irregular average of 3 inches. 


Aden Protectorate——The Aden _ Protec- 
torate to the West of approximate Longitude 
46° is bounded on the East by the Qara country, 
which is part of the dominions of the Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman, and on the North and West 
by the Great Desert and the Kingdom of Yemes, 
whose Southern boundary was temporarily 
fixed by Article III of the Treaty of San’a 
(February 1934) by which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Yemen Government agreed to 
maintain the status guo frontier as it was on the 
date of the signature of the treaty. The coast- 
line of the Aden Protectorate, which is about 
600 miles long, starts in the West from Husn 
Murad, opposite the Island of Perim, and it 
Tuns eastwards to Ras Dharbat ‘ Ali where it 
meets the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman. 


The total area of the Aden Protectorate is 
about 112,000 square miles, and the population 
(of which no census has ever been taken) is 
estimated to be about 600,000. 


The Aden Protectorate can be more conve- 
niently described by dividing it into two areas, 
the Western and the Eastern. The former 
consists of the following Sultanates, the chiefs 
of which are all in protective treaty relations 
with His Majesty's Government: the Abdali 
Sultanate of His Highness Sultan Sir ‘ Abdul 
Karim Fadh! who is the premier chief of the 
Western area, Fadhli, etc. 


The Eastern area comprises the Hadhra- 
maut, (consisting of the Qwaiti State of Shihr 
and Mukalia and the Kathiri State of Seiyun), 
the Mahri Sultanate of Qishn and Soqotra, and 
the Wahidi Sultanates of Bir ‘ Ali and Balihaf, 
all of which are in protective treaty relations 
with His Majesty’s Government. His Highness 
Sultan Salih bin Ghalib al Qwaiti, Sultan of 
Shihr and Mukalla, is the premier chief of the 
Kastern Aden Protectorate, and the Hadhramaut 
is the most important and best organised of 
these areas, It is bounded on the West by the 
Wahidi Sultanates and on the East by the Mahri 
Sultanate. 


The Mahri Sultanate of Qishn and Sogotra 
is the most easterly area in the Aden Protec- 
torate for it is bounded on the East by the 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman. The Sultan 
of Qishn and Sogotra resides on the island of 
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Soqotra (area 1400 square miles) which lies 151 
miles from Cap Guardafui. The island wa: 
occupied by the East India Company in 183: 
and it came under British protection in 188. 
when the treaty with the Mahri Sultan was 
concluded. 


Socotra.— An island situated about 150 miles 
E.N.E. of Cape Guardafui, in 12° 19’-12° 42’N 
lat., and 53°21-53°30’E. long. and lying in the 
direct route to India has been since 1876 unde) 
the Government of Aden, which pays a smal. 
subsidy to the Sultan of Qishn, on the Arabian 
mainland, to whom it belongs. It is famous fo! 
its aloes. The population of the island is about 
12,000. It is rather less than 100 miles from 
east to west and about 30 miles broad. Its 
interior is mountainous. It was formally placed 
under British protection by agreement with the 
Sultan in October, 1886, together with the 
neighbouring Abdul Kuri and Bromers Islands. 


THE HADHRAMAUT SraTEes.— The Qu’ait- 
Rulers of Shihr and Mukalla entered into a 
treaty with His Majesty’s Government in 1882 
in which they bound themselves not to cede 
any parts of their territories to any person or 
power other than the British Government 
without the consent of the British Government. 
Provision was also made for the dispossessed 
Kasadi dynasty and in addition the Quaitis 
bound themselves to abide by the advice and 
conform to the wishes ofthe British Govern- 
ment in all matters relatiug to their 
dealings with eres chiefs and foreign 
powers, In consideration of these stipulations 
they ‘were to receive a stipend of $360 of which 
the equivalent amount paid at present is Rs,720. 


Prior to this treaty the Qu’aiti Jemadar of 
Shibr and the Kasadi Nakib of Mukaila had 
entered into agreement for the abolition of the 
slave trade in 1873 and an even earlier agreement 
(1863) had been made with the latter on the same 
subject. The treaty of 1882 was strengthened 
in 1888 by the conclusion of a Protectorate in 
the common form of the treaties with Protec- 
torate chiefs and in 1918 the Kathiri Sultans 
of the Hadhramaut made an agreement with 
the Qu’aiti Sultan whereby the former acknow- 
ledged that this treaty was binding on them. 
This agreement provided for the conduct of 
relations between the Qu’aiti and Kathiri 
Sultanates and acknowledged that the Province 
of Hadhramaut should be one province, an 
appanage of the British Empire under the 
Sultan of Shihr and Mukaila. 


SHIHR AND MUKALIA SULTAN.—His Highness 
Sultan Salih bin Ghalib al Qu’atti, K.C.M.G. 
Heir apparent. Prince ‘Awadh bin Salih al 
Qu’ atti. 

The Qu’aiti State of Shihr and Mukalla on the 
Gulf of Aden is bounded on the West by the 
Wahidiand ‘ Aulagi Sultanates and the Kingdom 
of Yemen, on the North by the Great Desert 
and on the East by the Mahri Sultanate. The 
Kathiri State forms an enclave on the North. 


The Qu’aiti dynasty was established by 
‘Abdulla and ‘Awadh sons of ‘ Umar al Qu’aiti 
in 1881 and ‘Awadh bin ‘Umar was recognised 
as Sultan in 1902. The present Ruler is the 
grandson of Sultan ‘Awadh and the fourth, 
Sultan. 


Aden. 


The country is large in extent but the greater 
part of its surface consists of barren mountains 
intersected by Wadis some of which are fertile 
and cultivated. Of these the most important 
are the Wadis Meifa, Hajr, Du’an, Leisar, and 
part of the Wadi Hadhramaut. The principal 
crops are millet, sesame, beans and wheat. 
These are all consumed locally but Hamumi 
tobacco is exported and so is Du’an honey. 
The other exports are principally fish products, 


The Capita] and the Residence of the Sultan 
is Mukalla (population about 16,000): Shihr 
is also an important port and both are visited 
by ocean going ships. The country is divided 
into five provinces. There are several hundred 
miles of motorable tracks, including the Al Kaf 
Road, which is under separate administration 
and links Tarim with Shihr. Other tracks 
are under construction. 


The population is estimated at about 202,000 
and the revenue and expenditure are about 7 
and 6 lakhs of rupees respectively. 


The relations between the Qu’aiti State and 
Great Britain are governed by the Treaties 
referred to above and by a Treaty of 1937 by 
Nine Great Britain agreed to appoint a Resident 

viser. 


Resident Adviser W.H. Ingrams, 0.B.E. 
£1000, £400 perso- 
nal, £200. enter- 
tainment and quar- 
ters. 

Assistant £700—£800 

Secretary £350—£500 

Military Officer attached, one” B. H. Hop- 
ins, 

State Secretary Sheikh Ahmed bin 
Sa’id a] Haddadi. 


SEIYUN SULTAN.—Sultan ‘Ali bin Mansur al 
Kathiri. 
The Kathiri State of Seiyun is bounded on the 
North by the Great Desert and on all other sides 
by the Qu’aiti State. 


The Kathiri dynasty is of considerable anti- 
quity being founded in 1489 by Sultan ‘ Abdulla 
bin Ja’fer al Kathiri. The present Ruler is the 
direct descent from Sultan ‘ Abdulla and his 
famous son Bedr Bu Tuweirak. 


The Kathiii country was formerly of great 
extent : it still includes the most fertile portion 
of the Wadi Hadhramaut and its tributary 
Wadis such as Wadis Adim and Bin ‘Ali. Its 
crops are mainly grain and dates which are all 
consumed locally, but cotton grows well and 
this may develop into an export. 


The Capital and Residence of the Sultan is 
Seiyun (population about 18,000) but Tarim is 
also a large and important city which is joined 
with the port of Shihr by the Al Kaf Road, 
constructed by the Al Kaf Seiyids who spend 
large sums on the advancement of the country. 
Kathiri towns and villages are mostly accessible 
by motor. 


The population is estimated at about 58,000 
ind contains a large number of extremely well 
«0 do people, who live mostly on remittances 
form the East Indies. 


The Home Government. 


The relations between the Kathiri State and 
Great Britain are governed by the Qu’aiti Treaty 
of 1886 and the Kathir agreement of 1918 


Resident Adviser —W H Ingrams, 0.B E 


inistration —Aden was transferred from 
the administrative control of the Govern 
ment of India to that of the Colonial Office with 
effect from ist April 1937, from which date it 
assumed the status of a Crown Colony. 


The Administration 18 vested in His Excellency 
the Governor and Commander 1n-Chief who 15 
assisted by an Executive Council 


In spite of the transfer in control it 15 intended 
that there should be as great a degree of conti 
nuity as possible 1n the machinery and methods 
of Government This willinvolve the retention 
of the spirit and m most cases of the letter of 
existing laws and regulations, the preservation 
In judicial cases of the right of appeal to the High 
Court of Bomba; the continued use of Indian 
postage rates and Currency and the maintenance 
of the port as a free port 


The management of the port 1s under the 
control of the Board of Trustees formed in 1888 
The principal business of the Port Trust 1n recent 
years has been the deepening of the harbour so 
as to allow vessels of laige size to enter and leave 
it all states of the tide 


The Police Force, consists of land, harbour and 
armed Police 


The Executive Committee of the Aden Settle 
ment performs a}] municipal functions in Aden 


Names and Designations of Officers 
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His Excellency the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colony and Protectorate of Aden 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Bernard Rawdonk eilly 
KOMG,CIE,OBE 

Ar Officer Commanding, Britash Forces in Aden, 
Air Commodore W A McClaughry, Dso, 
MC,DFC 

Ais Honour the Chref Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Aden, The Hon ble Mr J Taylor Law- 
rence, MA,1I08. (Retd ) 

Political Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel M C 
Lake, OMG 

Charman of the Port Trust and Settlement, J V 
Alexander, M Inst CE 

Cinl Secretary, Major M C Sinclair 

Funance Officer, A Muchmore 

Legal Adviser, G V Cameron, BA (Oxon), 
1st Class Honours Jurisprudence 

Senor Medical Officer of the Colony of Aden and 
Port Health Oficer Dr J C RB Buchanan, M D 
(Edin), MROP (F)DTM & H (Eng ) 

Commandant of Police, D F P Reid, IP 

KAMARAN —The Island of Kamaran in the 

Red Sea about 200 miles north of Perim was 

taken by the British from the Turks in Ta gene 

S administered by the Government of India 

shrough a Civil Administrator under the control 

of the Government of the Colony of Aden It 
has an area of 22 square miles and a population 
of about 2200 <A quarantine etation for pil- 

frims travelling to Mecca from the East 18 

mamtained on the Island under the joint control 

of the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of the Dutch Last Indies 


Cuil Administrator, Captain D Thompson 


The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
ented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
{ion of the governing board of the old 
Last India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
tity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relatmg to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State 1s the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formetly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 


The Secretary of State. 


Until the Act of 1919 came into force, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State mn 
Council had, and exercised, the fullest powers 


of supermtendence direction and control over 
the government and revenues of India, subject, 
of course to a large measure of delegation The 
Secretary of State was the statutory heir of the 
East India Company and the Board of Control, 
and it was as such that the generality of ins 
powers were exercised 

The Act of 1919 transferred a substantial 
share of power and responsibility in relation to 
the Government of the Provinces to the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures and Ministers, while it Brenly 
increased the elected element in, and the influence 
of the Central Legislature at Delhi In the 
sphere so affected the power and responsibilities 
of Parliament and its representative, the 
Secreta of State, were correspondingly 
curtailed, but outside the field of administration 
so transferred the respons of Parliament 
for the good government of India remained 
unimpaired No statutory change in the rela- 
tions between the Secretary of State and the 
Central Government was made but there was 
a very marked alteration in the balance of 
authority corresponding with the enhanced 
status and influence of the Indian Legislature 
The Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Bill of 1919 recommended that a convention 
should be allowed to grow up that only in 
exceptional circumstances should the Secretary 
of State be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are 1n agreement 
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The Council of India. of State will have power to issue directions to the 
whe Act of 1858 established besides the Governor-General In Counell,andstch ae 
Secretary of State the body ‘known as the i they are with respect to ail enaire pe 
Council of India, which was associated with the SE aL aoer _ The Council of 
Secretary of State in the exercise of many of his 7 aia ceased to exist from the Ist April, 1937. 
powers and, in particular, held contro] of the : rticularly in relation to 
revenues of India and was charged with the Se en Gee Fc eenEE i. a body of 
conduct of the business transacted in the United, 4 gvicers with the same numerical limits during 
Bingeom in reLBtion to the Governinent As ee the interim period, reduced after Federation oo a 
and the correspondence with India. Members —. . 6. e 
of the Council, originally appointed for life, now Minimum of 3 and a maximim oF nt 
mole one ante ena ane rece i Se ial! arruind the Secretary of State willremain, but hice 
salary of 41,200 with an a onal subsistence is to be marke 
ationanes cr #600 per annum for those domiciled oy ne peau sear eeadi tar paetier i S parla: 
in India. The Act of 1919 established their 0Y 2e br tion from Indian 
members at a minimum of 8 and & maximum jmentary vote with a contribution ! i 
of 12, one half of whom were required to have Tevonues, based on the cost of Agency say peo 
served or resided in India for at least ten years Ae pee the Sec tsty eee seen 
Lord Morley opened the door of the Council 70’omm ition of the High 
to Indians, and since 1917 the usual number of iets nge in the position o é 


Indian Members has been three. 
To some extent the working of the Home 


The India Office. Government will be affected by ane sid daa 
f ma, involving as it does the separate 
The Secretary of State, like other Ministers of Shed in respect ae Burma of the functions of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United the Secretary of State. The Government of 
Kingdom, is served by a body of officers and jurma Act provides also for the appointment of 
servants known in this case as the India Office not more than three Advisers to the Secretary of 
Its staff are recruited through the same source State in relation to Burma, whose status and 
and serve on thesame conditions as Civil Servants functions will be analogous to those of the 
in corresponding positions in the other Govern- Aqvisersestablished by the Government of India 
ment Offices in Lundon. Until 1919, the whole 4c. Provision 1s also made for payment from 
cost was borne by Indian revenues, except that the revenues of Burma in respect of the expenses 
the Home Government,made certain grants and attributable to the performance on behalf of the 
remissions, in liew of a direct contribution. Government of Burma of such functions as the 
transferred the salary of the Secretary of State ment is to perform. 
to the Treasury, and, in accordance with its 


provisions, an arrangement was devised whereby INDIA OFFICE, 
a contribution from the Treasury of about 
£115,000 was made to the total cost, which now Secretary of State. 


stands at about £230,000. The basis of the The Most Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, P.o., 
ee ee iA aa ieee pond G.C.8.1., G.C.L.R. 

ar the outlay needed for the controlling an 
Political functions of the India Office; Agency Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 
functions being still an Indian charge. ae pane Stewart, G.0.1.E., K.0.B., 0.8.1. 


The Government of India Act, 1935. Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 


Substantial changes in the machinery des- C. M.P. 
cribed above result from the Government of LORD Senta 
India Act, 1935. The Secretary of State will Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 
be no longer the final A uthority upon whose supel- Sir L. D. Wakely, K.C.1.E., 0.B. 
intendence, direction and control depend the ae ’ 
Acts of the Government of India and all grant». Assistant Under-Secretaries cf State. 

ria and aa = of eae Sir Cecil H. Kisch, K.C.1.B., 0.B. 

ndia, e powers of the Executive in India 0. 
will rtin in the name of the Governor-General 8. K. Brown, ag 2 
and the Governor, to whom they will flow direct J- ©. Walton, C.B., M.O. 
from ne pees nig ees bee a PO Seeton Advisers. 

wers throug e Secretary o ate. Inso 
ar as the Executive Governments in India will Sir Henry Strakosch, G.B.z. 
function on the advice of Ministers responsible Sir Reginald I. R. Glancy, .0.8.1., h O.1.E. 
to the new Legislatures, the responsibility of the sir A, A. L. Parsons, K.C.1.E. 
Secretary of State to Purliament, and conse Sir Abdul Qadir 
quently his control, will be at an end. Where Mu han Singh 
however, the Governor-General or the Governors Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 
are empowered to act in their discretion or on Diwan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. 
ee oe inion ay eee ttle Sir Horace Williamson, C.1.E., M.B.E. 

o direction by the Secretary of State who will «a: .C.1E, €.8.1., 0.B.E. 
remain in these matters the channel of their Sir J. Oley BB, C a m as 
responsibility to Parliament. Duringtheinterim Private Secretary to the Secretary of State 
period between the 1st April, 1937, and the M. J. Clauson. 
establishment of the Federation, the poorer? Assistant Private Secretary: Viscount Hood. 
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Political A.-D.-C. to the Secretary of State: Secretary. 
Lieut.-Col. W. G. Neale, C.1.E. G. G. Dixon. 


Private Secretary to Permanent Under-Secretary e ; 
of State: J. W. P. Chidell. HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE 


Private Secretary to Parly. Under-Scretary : India House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 
E.W. R. Lumby. sd High Commissioner : Malik Sir Feroz Khan 
oon. 
eee eer Personal Assistant: V. J. G. Eayres. 
- re ere ’ Private Secretary: W.M. Mather, M.B.E. 
inaneial ; F. E. Grist. Deputy High Commissioner: 8. Lal, 1.0.8. 
G. H. Baxter, (Acting). Chief Accounting Officer: A.J. C, Edwards, ¥.1.A. 


Pudlie and Judicial: R. T. Peel, M.C. 
bg , Seer 
Military: Lt.-Gen. Sir 8.F. Muspratt, K.0.B, ~ Monteomer Department: = B. E 


C.81., 0.1.E., D.S.0. . ose : 
r) + I : 
Personal Assistant : Lt.Col. A. F. RB. anes ari oer ene: Sir David Meek, 


C.I.E., O.B.E 
RBA Sgt ae Deputy ditto: Y. N. Sukthanker. 
Joint Secretary: J. A. Simpson. Ghessta 7 
Staff Ofieer atached: Col. A. B. Barstow, w.c. | a hie ee 
Patrick, OSI. ORs EeResy meee es Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Economic and Overseas: W. D. Croft, © 1.5. Road, Lambeth, S. E. 1, 
Services and General and Establishment Officer : Director-General: Lieut.-Col. Sir Stanley Paddon 
F, W.H. Smith, 0.1.8. O.1.K., O.1.M.E. 
Reforms : (India). Director of Purchase: J. P. Forsyth. 
Sir Vernon Dawson, K.C.LE. Director of Inspection : J, R. Acton, F.1.C, 
ue pee eh ep tg : di Secretaries of State for India. 
Administrators-General in India, ees 
—S 7 t of Re- : 
peers Wet Ottewiil, ac : Lord Stanley (Earlot Derby) .. .. 1858 
Auditor: E. L. Ball. Sir Charles Wood, Bart. (Viscount Halifax) 1859 
Miscellaneous Appointments. perce ee and Ripon (Marquess of 1866 
. ° . pon ee ee ee ee 
G tor Ind Railway Com- 
peters Revises. ms : Viscount Cranborne (Marquees of Salisbury) 1866 
Asst, to ditto: A. T. Williams. Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. (Earl of 
Inbrarian : H. N. Randle, M.A., D.Phil. Iddesleigh) - “fe es 
Asst. Librarian : A. J. Arberry, M.A., LITT.D. Duke of Argyll ah - .. 1868 
Asst. Keeper : 8. C, Sutton, B.sc. (Econ.) Marquess of Salisbury .. aa .- 1874 


Ooo pis ten Coed cad tee Cn ee ee 

4 cerg 0 ndian Services an wiser : 

to the Secretary of State on Medical matters . raneey of Hartington (Duke of Devon 1880 
Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Ww. D. Megaw, K.0.1.E. ee ee ee ee ee 


Members of the Medical Board: Lt.-Col. H.R. “9! of Kimberley swe oe 1882 


Dutton, 0.1.Z.; Lt. Col. H. B. Steen, 1.M.s. Lord Randolph Churchill we -- 1885 
Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State : | Earl of Kimberley se es -- 1886 
ir Herbert G. Pearson. Viscount Cross a ye re -. 1886 


Asst. Solicitor : C. A. K. Norman. Earl of Kimberley - . .. 1892 


Information Officer : A, H, Joyce. | H. H. Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1894 
Ordnance Consulting Officer: Bt. Col. R. Crof-| Lord George F. Hamilton . .. 1895 


ton, M.C ° 
oe ae at : St. John Brodrick (Viscount Midleton).. 1903 
Mechanical Transport Adviser: Lt.-Col. C. B. 53.) yroney (Viscount Morley)... 1905 


Evans. 1.4.5. 
The Ear] of Crewe (Marquess) .. ee 1911 


BURMA OFFICE. Austen Chamberlain .. .. «- 1016 

Secretary of State. E.8.Montagu ..  .. ve ~~ wes«:1917 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, p.c,, Viscount Peel oe ee ve +» 1922 
G.0,8.1.3 G.0.1.E. Lord Olivier a os ae -- 1924 


Permanent Under-Secretary of State. Lord Birkenhead .. Ss os .. 1924 


Sir Findlater Stewart, GOC.1E., KO.B., ¢.8.1., Viscount Peel ve we we we: 1928 
LL.D. W. Wedgwood Benn ee oy .. 1929 


Assistant Under-Secretary of State. SirSamuel Hoare... .. .. «+ 1931 
D. T. Monteath, 0.7.0., 0.B.E. Lord Zetland Be as ue .. 1985 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1,808,679 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 352,887,778 of people—nearly one fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration 
The area covered in the Indian States 1s 712,508 

Uare miles with a population of 81,310,845 

e Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, 
Rajputana, with an area of 19 square mules, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy witha population of over 
fourtecn millions ‘They include the inhos 
pitable regions of Western Rajputana Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich 1n 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe 


Relations with the Paramount Power 


So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses 
sions To this general policy howevur there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the *“Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse That 1s to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern 
ment of its rulers Then came the Mutiny 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that ‘“‘We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions, and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity we shal] 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, digmity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own, and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects 
should enjoy that prosperity and that soca) 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government ”’ Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction In 1881 the State of Mysore 
which had been so long under British admin- 
stration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling Louse In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos 
sessions On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 


i 


administration during a long minority, but 
always with the undeviating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption indefault ot heirs. 


Rights of Indian States. 


The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection agamst dangers from 
without aud a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rnghts as rulers e Para- 
mount Power acts for them 1n relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except 1n case of personal 
Jurisdiction over British subjects these rulers 
and their subjects we free from the control 
of the laws of Bntish India Crmminals es- 
cCaping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territones 
is seriously threatened Finally they parti- 
cipate 1n all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of 1ts own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the ral- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India Except 1n rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their oun 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the Bntish 
Government, 


Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states, the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out 
side their territories Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of offence is 
piven by its subordinate allies All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co operation 
with the Imperial Government, their mibtary 
forces, their equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner ot 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public ofimion have 
endorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
‘Governmcnt of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
ina Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb 
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area, nor from assuming temporary charge by 4 Resident, in groups of spears | an Agent 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient to the Governor-General, assis by local 


reason to do so” Of this necessity the Residenta or Political Agents. These Officers 
Governor-General in Council is the sole judge form the sole channel of communication 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where between the Indian States and the Government 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction of India and its Foreign Department, with 
over British subjects or other specified persons the officials of British India and with other 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised Indian States. They are expected to advise 
by the British courts which ss it. The and assist the Ruling Chiefsin any admin- 
subjects of European Powers and the United istrative or other matters on which they may 
States are on the same footing. Where can- be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil vincial Governments but in the tty states 
8tution is exercised by the suzerain power. scattered over British India the duties of the 


: . | Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
Political Officers. i 


The powers oi the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, 
a Tuie, reside in the states themselves. In the 


as are under 


ior Commi:sioner in whose district they lie. 


All questions relating to the Indian States 
tho special supervision of the 
Supreme Government, and in the personal charge 


larger states the Government is represented of the Governor-General, 


AIDES-DE-CAMP 


His Majesty the King has approved the 
appointment ot the following Indian Princes as 
Hon. Aides-de-Camp to the King :— 


Hon. Major-Gen. the Maharaja of Ratlam. 
Hon. Col. the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

Hon. Lt.-Col. the Nawab of Palanpur. 

Hon. Lt.-Col. the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. 


HYDERABAD 


His Exalted Highness the Nizam exercises 
full sovereignty in all internal affairs. He 
grants titles and is the fountain head of all 
powers retained by him or delegated to indi- 
viduals or institutions. Before 1919, the 
Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minis- 
ters, but an Executive Council was established 
in that year which now consists of seven 
members, A Legislative Council consisting of 
20 maembers of whom 12 are official, six non- 
Official, and 2 extraordinary, assists in consider- 
Jng bills and 1ecommending them for sanction by 
the Ruler. The administration is carried on by 
«regular system of Departments on lines similar 
to those followed in British India. By the 1936 
Berar Agreement, the sovereignty of the Nizam 
over Berar was re-affirmed, the Berar rent was to 
continue as before to be paid by the British 
Government to the Nizam, but the administra- 
tion of Berar was to continue as before as part of 
the Province of Central Provinces and Berar. 
The State (apart from Berar) is divided into two 
divisions, Telingana and Mahratwara, fifteen 
districts and 153 talugas. Local boards are 
constituted in each district and taluqa. The 
State maintains its own currency which consists 
of gold and silver coins and a large note issue, 

he rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, ex- 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of 116/10/8 to 100. There is a 
State postal Service and stamps for internal 
purposes. His Exalted Highness the Nizam 


7 


TO HIS MAJESTY, 
The following have been appointed Hop. 


| Aides-de-Camp to the King (extia):— 


Hon. Lt.-Gen. the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Hon. Lt.-Gen. the Maharaja of Patiala. 

Hon. Major-Gen. Sir Umar Hayat Khan. 

Hon. Major-Gen. the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

These were all A.D.C.s to King Edward VIII 
and haye been reappointed collectively. 


AND BERAR. 


maintains his own army consisting of 18,489 
troops of all ranks of which 11,281 are Irregular 
and 7,208 are Regular Troops, which includes 2 
ey regiments for Imperial Service, 1,052 
strong. 


Finance.—Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealthiest of the Indian States, having a revenue 
in its own currency of about 9 crores, which is 
approximately the same as that of the Central 
Provinces and Berar and more than double that 
of any other of the larger States. After many 
vicissitudes, its finances are at present in & 
prosperous condition and it enjoys an annual 
surplus of revenue from which a total reserve of 
11 crores has been built up. This is comprised of 
separate Reserve Funds for Debt Redemption, 
Famine Relief, Industrial Development, O. 5. 
Currency Stabilization and Deposits. The 
Budget Estimates for the present year show a 
revenue of 913.66 lakhs and an expenditure of 
896 .00 lakhs, inclusive of large sums set aside 
for Famine Insurance and Debt Redemption. 
The Capital Expenditure programme provides 
for an expenditure of 155.77 lakhs which 
includes 11.77 lakhs for completion of large 
irrigation projects and 101.07 lakhs for con- 
struction of Railways, Open Line Works and 
Road Motor Transport. The ycar opened with 4 
cash balance of 281 .17 lakhs which is expected to 
be 119°73 lakhs by the end of the vear. The 5} 
per cent. Government loan 1352-62 F. is quoted at 
118 and the 8} per cent. loan 1355-65 F. at 105/8/-. 
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Production and  Industry—Jhe pnnc 
pal industry of the tate is agriculture 
which maintams 57 percent of the population 
The common system of land tenure 18 ryctwarz 
About 55 per cent of the total area 1s directly 
adininistered by the State The rest consists ot 
private estates of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam which comprise about one tenth of the 
total area of the State and the estates of the 
Jagirdars and Paigah nobles The total land 
revenue 18 Over 3 crores The principal tood 
crops are mullet and rice the staple money crop 
1s cotton which 1s grown extensively on the black 
cotton sols and oil seeds Hyderibad 's well 
known for 1t8 Gaorani cotton which 1s the finest 
Indigenous cotton in India The total rea 
under cotton exceeds 3 million acres (1345 1346 
Fash Forecast) Hyderabad possesses the most 
southerly of the Indian coal mimes and the whole 
of Southern India 1s dependent on 1t for such coal 
as 1s transported bv raul The chief mine 1s 
situated at Singireni which 1 not far from 
Bezwida junction on the (alcutta Madras line 
The chief manufacturing industry 1s based on the 


cotton produced in the State There ae 6 large P 


mulls in existence and others are likely to be 
established while about nearly one half of the 
cloth worn in the Dominions 1s produced on 
local hand looms There are about 391 gimning 
pressing and decorticating factoiies in the cotton 
tracts and also a numbe1 of tannciles and flow 
mulls the total number of factories ‘as defined in 
the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all hinds in the 
State being 519 The Shahabad Ccment Co 

whieh has been established at Shahabad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway not fai from 
Wadi supplies the whole of Southern India with 
cement and has at present an annual output of 
1 25 945 tons (for 1345 Fasl1) 


Taxation —A part from the land revenue which 
as stated above brings in about 3 25 crores 
the main sources of taxation are kKxcise and 
Customs The receipts from each are estimated 
for the present year at 184 lakhs and 105 lakhs 
respectively After these come inteiest on in 
vestments (30 lakhs) Railways (122 lakhs) and 
Berar Rent (29 lakhs) ‘The Customs Revenue 
1s derived from an ad talorem duty of not moe 
than 5 per cent on all imports and exports 


Communications —One hundred and thirty 
two miles of broad gauge line fiom 
Bombay to Madias traverse the State also 30 
miles of metre gauge in the Masulipatam to 
Marmagoa line At Wad', on the Bombay 
Madras line the broad gauge system of the 
Nizams State Railway takes off and runnin; 
east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta Madras lme at Bezwada a 
total length of 353 miles From Kazipet near 
Warangal on this line a new lnk to Bellaishah 
strikes north piovid'ng the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhn Trom Secunderabad 
the metre gauge Godavari Valley Railway runs 
north west for 386 mules to Manmad on the main 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to 
Calcutta A metre gauge ime also runs south 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar to 
the border and is now hnked up with Drona 
chaliam on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway Branch lines exist from Purna to 
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Hingoll, Parbham to Pwl Vuynath  haripalh 
to Kothagudiam and \ikarabad to Bidar which 
last was extended to Purli Vaijnath A branch 
line of 12 miles from Jankhampet to Bodhan has 
recently been completed hus with branch 
lines there are now 811 mules of broad-gauge and 
654 of the metre ,auge mm the State Lhe Bars) 
Light Railway owns a shoit eatension ot 86 mules 
fiom Kurduwadi on the Bombay Madras Ime to 
Latur in Osmanal1d Ditiwt The Nizams 
Guianteed State Railwiy was worked bv a 
company until Api) 1930 when it was purchased 
by the Nizams Government The1taisystemis 
bemg 1apidly extended i accorduce with a 
well considered p1ogramme 


Jiom June 1932 the Railway is running 
motor Tus scivice in the city and suburbs 
of Hyderabid ind on some district roads At 
first the fleet consisted of 27 pissenger vehicles 
operating a route mileage of 284 miles New 
services have been opened from time to time and 
the present motor milea,e operated 15 4 000 miles 
with 3¢7 passenger vehiclhs Now there are 
1obally few important 102d3 in the State not 
operated by the Railway Bus Service 


Co ordinition of road rul seivices his been 
achievel i. the opcning of nany out azencies in 
the distiicts t 1 through booking of ,oods and by 
wranging for thc collection and deliver y of goods 
at economic rats trom meichants godowns to 
railway stitions 


Education — In 1935 36 the totiul number 
of educationil Institutions were 4800 the 
number of Piimaiy schools in particular having 
becn liiely imercased 


The Osmania University which was established 
at Hyderabad by a Charter in 1018 marks a new 
departure in Indian education as it imparts 
Instruction 1n the faculties of Arts Science Law 
Muslim ‘Lheolozy Medicme Engincermg and 
Kducation through the medium of Urdu Lnoglsh 
bemg a compulsory language in the BA kx 
amination and the LKxammations leading upto it 
In addition to the Univesity Colle.e comprising 
the faculties of Arts Science Muslim Theology 
and Law it has a Medical College an 1 ngimeering 
College a Trainmg College for teichers and a 
Women s Colleges texching ur toM A and Se 
standards Ihe total number cf students m 
the Colleges of the Univeisity » 1993 The 
annual expenditure » about 21 lakhs of rupees 
The Nizam College at Hvdeiabad (Cust urade) 
igs however affiliated to the Madras University 
and uses Ensleh > the medium of insti uction 


Executive Councal—Ihe Rt Honble Sir 
Akhbar Hj lar! Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur Kt PC DCL (Oaon) LID 
President Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahidur Aimy 
and Medical Membe: Nawab Mahdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur MA (Oxon) Political and 
Fducation Member Sir Theodore J Tasker 
ht CIE OBE ICS Revenue and Police 
Member Raja Shamraj) Raywant Bahadur 
Public Works Member Nawab Yakhr Yar 
Jung Bahadur Finance Member Nawab 
Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur Judicial and Eccles 
iastical Member 


Bruwh Resident —Hon ble 
G Mackenzie 


Sir 3 =Duncan 
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MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own—the hill country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleye and plains (the maidan) on theeast, The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
ing that ofthe Civiland Military Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 6,55,802 of 
whom over 92 per cent. are Hindus. Kannada 
is the language ef the State. 


History.—The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historic times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka’s Empire in 
the third century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the ruie of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.D. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and_ the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of ths fourteenth century. My- 
sore was hext connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire, At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Viiayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of 
Vijayanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the 
elghteenth century, the real sovereignty passed 
into the hands of Hyder Ali and then his son, 
Tippu Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringa- 
patain, the British Government restored the State 
comprised within ita present limits, to the an- 
cient leap in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations Jaid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr, (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
dri Iyer, K.0.8.1., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
& state of great prosperity. He died in 1894, at 
the early age of 31, and was succeeded by the 

resent ruler His Highness Sri Krishnarajendra 

adiyar Bahadur, G.0.8.1., @.B.B., who wag in- 
ptalled in 1902. In November 1913, the Instru- 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more appropriately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and 
the State of Mysore. In 1927, the Government 
of India remitted in perpetuity Rs. 10} lakhs 
of the annual subsidy which till then had 
Stood at Rs. 35 lakhs. 


n Administration—The City of Mysore is the 
vapital of the State, but Bangalore is the 


Administrative headquartera. His Highness 
the Maharaja isthe ultimate authority in the 
State, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by an Executive Council 
consisting of the Dewan and two Members of 
Council. The High Court consisting of the 
Chief Justice and three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State— 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council. The Represertative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923, the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation ot the Representative Assembly Re 
tion, XVIJI of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
has been removed, The privilege of moving 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in adai- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making re- 
presentations about wants and grievances and 
of ee ewe Government. The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned only for Government business. 


The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50 by Act XIX of 
1923, of whom 20 are official and 30 = are 
non-official members. The Council which 
exercised the rivileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the ex- 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 


The Legislative Council has a Public Accounts 
Committee which examines the audit and 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of the Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 


Standing Committees.— With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non-official represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the everyday 
Administration of the State, three Standing 
Committees consisting of members of the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council, have been formed, one in connection 
with Railway, Electrical and P. W. Depart- 
ments, the second in connection with Local] Self- 
Government and the Departments of Medicine, 
Sanitation and Public Health and the third in 
connection with Finance and Taxation. 
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State Troops.—The combatant strength of 
the Military Force at the end of Dec, 1937 Was 
1,389 of which 465 were in the Mysore Lancers, 
115 in the Mysore Horse, and the remaining 809 
in the Infantry. Besides, there is a Mechanical 
Transport Corps which consists of seven 
lorries, two six wheeler and five commercial, 
with the necessary staff. The totalcost during 
1936-37 was about 15 lakhs of rupees. The 
cost of the Police Administration during 
1935-36 was about 20 lakhs of rupees. 


Agriculture —Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of and tenure is ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp. The Seri- 
cultural industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists. 
As elsewhere in India the industry is passing 
through one of the gravest crises in the course 
of its history owing to the competition of cheap 
foreign silk. The area under mulberry during 
1935-36 had shrunk to 28,500 acres. The 
Department of Agriculture is popularising agri- 
culture on scientific lines by means of demons- 
trations, investigations and experiment. There 
are 7 Government Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, 
Babbur, Marthur, Nagenahally, Hunsur, Mandya 
and the coffee experimental station at Bale- 
honnur. A live-stock section has been organised 
which has been asking necessary steps for the 
improvement of live-stock. A cuttle breeding 
statien has been established at Parvatharay- 
anakere, near Ajjampur inthe Kadur District 
with a sub-station at Basur. A Serum Institute 
has been opened at Bangalore for the manu- 
facture of scrum and virus for inoculation 
against rinderpest and other contagious dis: 
eases, There are 64 Veterinary Dispensaries and 
Hospitals in the State under the control of the 
Civil Veterinary Department, 


Industries and Commerce.—A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Ite main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a genera! 
bureau of information in industrial and commer: 
cial matters. The department has under its 
control the following demonstration factories :— 
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Porcelain Factory, Government Silk Weaving 
Factory, Government Electric Factory and 
the Central Industrial Workshop. The 
Department has a_ well-equipped Govern- 
ment Industrial and Testing Laboratory, with 
a section devoted to the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical drugs and preparations. The 
Well-Boring Section which is engaged in the 
drilling of boreheles for meeting the require- 
ments of drinking water in the rural areas is 
now under the control of the Bureau of Sanitary 
Engincering pepartment of Public Health. 
Mysore is the largest producer of silk in India, 
and the care and development of this industry 
is entrusted to a Department of Sericulture 
in charge of a Superintendent subject to 
the general control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce. Arrangements have 
been made forthe supply of disease-free seed and 
a central and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work. 


With a view to demonstrate and impart 
nstructions in the utilisation of the high 
grade silk produced in the State, Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing Works at Mysore. 
The Sandalwood Oil Factory started on an 
experimental basis is now working on a 
commercial scale. A factory is working at 
Mysore. A large plant at a cost of more 
than 170 lakhs of rupees has been constructed 
at Bhadravathi for purposes of manufacturing 
charcoal, pig-iron, distilling wood-alcohol, and 
developing subsidiary industries. A new Pipe 
Foundry was opened there for the manufacture 
of pipes which are in great demand in several 
towns in India. The steel plant attached to 
the works is now working successfully and is 
worked by electricity. The Government Cement 
Factory and the Paper Mills under erection at 
Bhadravati are expected to commence operations 
shortly. The Works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Fallsestimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy. A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been appointed to look after the interest of 
the trade and Industry of the State. 


Finances.—The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget esti- 
mate for 1986-37 and budget for 1937-38 were 





the Government Soap Factory, Governmen{ as below:— 
Year, Receipts. Disbursements. Surplus. Deficits, 
Rs, Rs, Rs. Rs, 

{982-33 .. w% os 3,38,27,523 3,56,15,671 afew 17,88,148 
1988-34 .. ve va 3,42,87,244 3,70,92,947 ssc 22,21,631 
1934-85 .. os Pe $,67,65,874 8,68,44,929 ante 79,055 
1935-36 .. We os 3,78,12,000 3,77,58,000 54,000 beac 
1986-37 .. fs 3,89,00,000 3,87,75,000 1,25,000 ee 
1987-38 ee as 3,86,43,000 eees 


ee 


3,85,84,000 


59,000 
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Hydro-Electric and Irrigation Works — 
‘Lhe river Cauvery in 1t3 course through the 
State, possesses a notural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram and this fall 
was hainessed in the year 1902 for the develop 
ment of electric power to the extent of al out 
12000 H P for supplying power mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally 
for hghting th cities of Mysore an] Bangalore 
In course of time the demand for power 
increased and with a view to _ protecting 
the existing supply and angmenting the geners 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands the ‘“ Krishnarajisagara heservoir 
called after the name of tne present Maharaji 
was constructed Thc storage from the reser 
voir besides enabling the genciation of electric 
power up to 46000 HP will also bring under 
Igation about 1 20000 acres of land situated 
in im area subject to more or Jess continuous 
lrought The new Canal Works were startcd 
n1927 ond the maim cinilis named the Irwin 
(anal after Tord Irwinthethen Viccroy An 
irea Of chout 14 thous ind acres under this Canal 
has been brought under sugarcane cultiv atic n 
and 2 Sugar Lactory witha crushin,, caprcity ot 
about 1 400 tcns of cane per dy his been est ib 
lh hed nearby it Mandya An _ upto date 
Distillery 14s been erected 18 1n aijyunct to 
the Sugar Kictory§ Full advantage 1s being 
taken of the a\alable electric power for small 
industries and the electnficition of towns and 
lift Irrigation 


Phe construction o. a reservoir across the river 
humadvathi near Anjanipur Shikaripur Palik 
wis completed at a cost of Rs 18 lakhs and the 
reservoir was opened for irrigation ‘The arta 

xpected to be iniigited 18 about 10 000 acres 

In addition to large new irrigation works in 
jrogress the work of constructing a Reservoir 
icross the river Shimsha 1t Marconahalli Kunig1l 
Taluk which 1s estimated to cost Rs 22 lakhs 
{0 irriyate an extent of about 10000 1cres has 
Teen stirted 


With a view to meet the additional de mand for 
}Ower in the coming years the Government 
live sanctioned a Hydro Llectric scheme 

osting about Rs 56 Ivkhs for generating about 
23 009 H P at the Shimsha Falls’ The existing 
} ower channel from the Cauvery at Sivasamu 

Iram 1s proposed to be continued to the Shimsha 
lalls a distance of about seven miles a3 a head 
f 600 feet 19 available at the Shimsha I alls 
igunst 400 feet available ot Sivo3imudram 
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There are 3747 power installations 31777 
hghting installations and 630 irrigation pumping 
installations The total number otf towns and 
villages electrified so far 1s 165 


Education —4A separate University for 
Mysore was estabushed on the 1st July 1916 
It 1s of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central 1nd Engineering Colleges 
at Bangilore and the Medical Maharaja’s 
and Mcharonis Colleges at Mysore and three 
Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 
Mysore ‘The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there 1s a training college for 
men located at Mysore The Maharani’s 
Coliege at Mysore Is a College for Women 


There are 39 High Schools of which 7 are for 
girls, 325 Middle Schools of which 35 are for 
zirls Provision his been made for teachmg 
sever2l vocational subjects in general school 
with a View to giving a bias towardsthe vocations 
and 1n o1aer to enable the pupils to take to such 
vocations aftcr their High School life There 
are 11 ‘Triining Institutions for tramme teachers 
in Mild] and Primary Schools 3 of them @fe 
forwcmin Thecontrolover Primary Education 
his been made over to the Iocal Bodies under 
the Llementary Educational Regulation of 1980 
and the Local Bodies ire responsible for making 
due provision for extension of Primary Education 
1n accordance with a definite programme spread 
over 10 years There are also schools for 1m 
parting mstruction in Agricultural Commercial 
T ngineering and other Technicalsubjects There 
were altogether 7 692 schools on 31st March 1934 
with 1 strength of 3,11,997 pupils This gives 
one school to every 3 8 square mules of the 
‘rev wand to every 83> persons of the popula 
tion The total expenditure on Education was 
Rs 66,42,196 yielding an average of Rs 107 
per head of populition 


Dewan —\min wl Mulk Sir Mirza M Isma! 
LOIF OBE 


Members of the LDxecutue Counel —Raja 
mantritraving S P Rajagopalachari BA BL 
lirst Member of Council and Rajamintri 
pravina \ Madhava Rao BA, BL, Stcond 
Member of C suncil 


Resident in Wysore and Chef Commissioner of 
Coorg —The Hon Col J H Gordon OIE 
OBF NC 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujerat and partly m Kathiawar Itis divided 
into four district blocks (1) the southern district 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti mver, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory , 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, m 
which lies Baroda, the capital city (3) to the 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Mehsana , 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar 


the district of Amreli formed of scattered tracts 
of land The are. of the Stat 1s 8 164 square 
miles the population 1s 2,443,007 of whom over 
four fifths are Hindus 


History —The history of the Baroda State 

s such dates from the break up of the Mughal 
Empire The first Maratha invasion of i 
took place m 1705 In later expeditions Pila)i 
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Gaekwar, who may be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 
himself. Songhad was the headquarters till 
1766. After 1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute 
in Gujerat. His son Damaji finally captured 
Baroda in 1734, since then it has always been 
in the bands of the Gaekwars; but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1758, after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwarand the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in 
turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I, Fattesing Rao, 
Mannaji Rao and Govind Rao, The last died in 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao. A period 
of political instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government. 
who established the authority of Anand Rao at 
Baroda. By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda, it was arranged 
unter alia that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by tne British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
atranged, Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar, But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir James Carnac, 
bee ge of Bombay, in 1841. Ganpat Rao suc- 
ceeded Sayaji Rao 11 in 1847, During his rule the 
agar eas supervision of Baroda was transferred 

the Supreme Government, His successor, 
Khande Rao, who ascended the gadi in 1856, 
introduced many reforms. He stood by the 
British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
his brother Malhar Rao in1870, Malhar Rao was 
deposed in 1875 for “‘ notorious misconduct ” 
and ‘‘ gross misgovernment,’’ but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Col. Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
Sayaji Rao III, a boy of 13 years of age, who 
was descended from a distant branch of the 
family was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 
1875 and is the present Maharaja. He was 
invested with full powers in 1881. 


Administration. —An executive council con- 
sisting of the principal officers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. 

ments have been formed, which are presided 
over by officials corresponding to those in 
British India. The State is divided into five 
Prants each of which is sub-divided into Mahals 
and Peta Mahals of which there are in all 42, 
Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
tore village autonomy, and village panchayats 
have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
local self-government. Thereis a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal Remembrancer, which 
is responsible for making laws. Thereisalsoa 
Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members. A High Court at Baroda 


A number of de-: 
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possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
and hears all final appeals. From the decisions 
of the High Couit appeals lie in certain cases to 
the Maharaja who decides them on the advice of 
the Huzur Nyaya Sabha. The State Army con- 
sists of 5,086 Regular forces and 3,806 Lrregular 
forces. 

Fimance.— In 1935-36, the total receipts of the 
State were Rs. 2,80,46,000 and the disburse- 
ments Rs, 2,17,39,000. The principal Revenue 
heads were :—Land Revenue, Rs. 1,38,39,000 ; 
Abkari, Rs. 24,78,000 ; Opium, Rs. 3,08,000 ; 
Rajlways, Rs, 17,79,000 ; Interest, Rs, 17,36,000; 
Tribute from other States, Rs. 5,423,000, British 
Currency was introduced in 1901, 


Production and Industry.—Agriculture and 
pasture support 63 per cent. of the people. The 
principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, castor-oil, 
rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, tobacco, 
sugarcane, Maize and gardencrops. The greater 
part of the State is held on ryotwari tenure, 
The State contains few minerals, except sand- 
stone, which is quarried at Songir, and a variety 
of other stones which are httle worked. There 
are 118 industrial or commercial concerns in the 
State registered under the State Companies’ Act. 
There are four Agricultural Banks and 1,111 
Co-operative Societies in the Baroda State, 


Communications.—The B. B. & C, I. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsariand Baroda prants and 
the Raj putana-Malwa Railway passes through the 
Mehsana prant, A system of branch lines has 
been built by the Baroda Durbar in all the four 
prants in addition towhich the Tapti Valley Rail- 
way and the Baroda-Godhra Chord line (B. B, & 
C. I.)pass through the State. The Railways owned 
by the State are about 706.70 miles in length. 
The total mileage of metalled and fair weather 
roads in the State is 532 and 932 respectively. 


Education.—The Education Department 
controls 2,534 institutions of different kinds in 
109 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “‘in a way pledged to the policy of free 
and compulsory primary education.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Kighteen per cent. of the population 
is returned in the census as literate, Total 
expense on Education is Rs. 37.48 lakhs. 

Capital City.—Faroda City with the canton - 
ment has a population of 112,860. It contains 
& public park a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices; and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples. The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army, 

Ruler.—His Highness Farzandi-i-K has-i- 
Dowlat-i-Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao III 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
G.0.8.1., @.0.LE., LL.D, (Benares), Hon. Lip, 
(Cantab.), Maharaja of Baroda, 

Resident.—Lieut.-Col. J. L. R. Weir, 0.1.3. 


Dewan.—Sir V.T. Krishnamachari, K.0.1.E, 
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GWALIOR. 


The House of Scindia traces its decent to a 
family of which one branch held hereditary post 
of patel in a village near Satara. The head of 
the family received a patent of rank from Aurang- 
zebe. The founder of the Gwalior House was 


| 4.0.8.1., 4.B.E., 4.D.C., to the King. He succeeded 
in 1886 and assumed powers in 1894. Tn 1901 he 
went to China during the war. He died in June 
1925 and was succeeded by his son His Highness 
the Maharaja Jivaji Rao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur. 


Ranoji Scindia who held a military rank under , During His Highness’ minority the administra- 
the Peshwa Baji Rao. In 1726 the Peshwa/tion of the State had been conducted by a 
granted deeds to Puar, Holkar and Scindia, | Council of Regency. His Highness assumed full 


empowering them to levy ‘‘Chauth” and 
“ Sardesmukhi ” and retain half the payment to 
their troops. In 1736 Ranoji Scindia accom- 

nied Baji Rao to Delhi where he and Malhar 
Bao Holkar distinguished themselves in military 
exploits. Ranoji fixed his headquarters at the 
ancient city of Ujjain, which for the first time 
became the capital of the Scindia dominions. 
During the time of Mahadji Scindia and Daulat 
Rao Scindia Gwalior played an important part 
in shaping the history of India. Despite partial 
reverses Which Mahadji Scindia’s troops suffer- 
ed at the hands of the British in 1780, reverses 
which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindia’s 
power remained unbroken. For the first time 
he was now recognised by the British as an 
independent sovereign and not as a vassal of 
the Peshwa. 


In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indulging in ambitious 
hopes he fell prey to tever which ended his re- 
markable career on 12th February 1791. Him- 
self a military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s armies 
reached the zenith of their glory under the dis- 
ciplined training of the celebrated French adven- 
ture De Boigne. Mahadji was succeeded by his 
trand nephew Daulat Rao in whose service 
Perron, a military commander of great renown 
played a leading part. The strength of Scindia’s 
army was, however, considerably weakened by 
the reverses, sustained at Ahmednagar, Assaye, 
Asigarh and Laswari. Daulat Rao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undisput- 
able possession of almost all the territory which 
belonged to him in 1805. 


Daulat Rao was succeeded by Jankoji Rao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigues and party spirit were 
rampant and the army was in a state of mutin 
with the result that it came into collision wit 
the British forces at Maharajpur and Pannihar. 


Jankoji Rao was succeeded by Jayaji Rao 
Scindia whose adherence to the British cause 
during the dark days of Mutiny, when his own 
troops deserted him, was unshakable. In 1861 

€ was created a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and 
in 1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress. 
Subsequently he received other titles. He 
tntered into treaties of mutual exchange of 
territories with the British Government. He 
died on 20th June 1886 and was succeeded by 
his son Lieutenant-General H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Madhav Rao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, 4.0.¥.0., 


‘ruling powcrs on November 2, 1936, 


In matters of administration, His Highness is 
assisted by a Council consisting of cight Ministers 
and the Huzoor Secretary. The new constitu- 
tion came into force from March 1937, when 
with a view to improve the efficiency of the 
Government, the distribution of work among 
various Ministers was revised and redistributed. 
The State has a Legislative Assembly called 
Majlis-i-Am, to which members are both elected 
and nominated. The State maintains an effici- 
ent army consisting of Cavalry, Infantry and 
Artillery units, Ithas its own Postal system. 
Besides possessing a number of schools the State 
Maintains two Colleges for boys and one for 
girls. The State runs a public school on Euro- 
pean lines to impart education to the children 
of nobles and well-to-do people. 


The State has an area of 26,397 sq. miles and 
opulation of 3,523,070 according to census of 
931. Its average rainfall varies from 25 to 38 

inches, The average revenueis two and half 
crores. 


There is a well equipped State workshop in 
Gwalior, the Capital of the State; there are 
electric power house, Leather Factory, Tannery 
and Pottery Works. There are cotton mills in 
Gwalior and Ujjain. The State has its own 
Light Railway. The portion of the G.I.P. Rail- 
way which passes through a major portion of the 
Soa territories is owned by the Gwalior 

arbar. 


The Ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns. The State is in direct relations with the 
Government of India. 


Since the present Ruler assumed powers vigo- 
rous impetus has bcen given to an all-round 
moral and Material progress. The construc- 
tion of the Harsi reservoir costing about one and 
half crores, a proposal to construct an up-to-date 
Female Hospital and the sanction of one crore 
of rupees for rural reconstruction are the land- 
marks in the history of Gwalior. The network 
of roads have been utilised by the motor service 
run by Gwalior Northern India Transport Com- 
pany, and those corners which were unconnected 
are being now joined with important highways. 
To bring closer to the outer world His Highness 
has recently sanctioned the construction of a 
Seaplane base, which will serve as a halting 
station on the Imperial Air Line at Madhav 
Sagar and an aerodrome at Maharajpur. 
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BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lics the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela 


Kalat 1s bounded on the North by the Chaga1 
district, on the ast by Sindh aud the Marn 
Bugti tribal territones on the South by thc 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia 


The Kalat State unlike the other Inlinn 
States, 15 a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs whose head is the Khan of Kalit Lhe 
divisions of the State are Sirawan or the High 
lands Jhilawan o1 the Lowlands Kachhi 
Mehran and AKharan The inhabitants are for 
the most part Muhammadins of the Sunn 
sect The areais 73278 square iniles and the 
populition 3 42 101 (1931) 


The relations of Kalat with the British Govern 
ment arc governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876 by the latter of which the independcnee 
of Kalat was recognized while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co operation with the 
British Government There are also agreemente 
with Kalat in conncction with the construction 
of the Indo European telegraph line the cession 
of Jurisdiction on the railways and in tht Bolan 
Pass and the permancnot leases of Quetta 
Nushki and Nasirabad 


The Khin 1s assistedinth admunistration of 
the State by a Wazir1 Azam at present a retircd 


Government Official of Provincial service The 
Governor General s Agent in Baluchistan con 

ducts the relations between the Government 
of IndJa and the Ahan and exercises genera] 
political supervision over the State through 
the Political A,ent in Kalat The revenue 
ofthe Stateis about Rs 14 5lakhs, out of which 
the khan rctaims a civil list of Rs 300000 per 
annum The prcosent Ahan 18 Captam His 
Highocss Beglar begi Sir Mir Ahmad Yar 
Khan @ct11_ bornin 1904 

Las Bola 1s a smalj State under the suzerainty 

of Kalat Ihe Hab 11vcr for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Lastern boundary with 
Sind and thc greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river 
Area 7132 square miles population 63,008 
(1931) clefly Sunni Muhammadans The 
stimte aver ige revenue is wbout Rs 3 7 lakhs 
Lhe ruling chiet of Las Bela Lnown as the Jam 1s 
Mir Ghulam Qadi Khana minor son of late Jam 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan born in 
1920 ‘Lhe young Jamis at present studying at 
the Aitchison (ollege Lahcre Ihe administra 

tive control of the State is exercised by the 
Hont! the Avent to the G»vernor General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan through the 
Politic] Ajcnt alat Ihe Jom also employs 
. Wazir to assist him in the administration 
of the State 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputina is the name of a greit territorial 
circle with a total area of about 1,35 091 squire 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States one 
Chiefship, one estate, and the small British 
district of Ayme1 Merwara It 1s bounded on the 
west by Sind, on the north west by the Punjab 
Stateof Bahawalpur on thenorthand north east 
by the Punjab on the east by the United Pro 
vinces and Gwalior while the southern boun 
dary runs across the centra) region of Indi. in 
an irregular zigzagline Of the Indiin States 
Chiefship and est ite 19 are Rajput 2 (Bharatpu1 
and Dholpur) are Jat and two (Palanpur and 
Tonk) are Mahomedan Lhe chief administrative 
controlof the British district 18 vested ez officio 
in the political officer, who holds the post of 
Resident for Rajputana for the supervision of 
the relations betwecn the seviial Indian States 
of Rijputana and the Crown Depirtment 
and has bis headquarters at Mount Abu Foi 
administrative purposes they, are divided mto 
the following groups —Bikiner 1nd Siroh) 1n 
direct relations with the R sidcnt for Ra) 
putana astern Rajputena States Agency 
6 States (Bharatpur, Bundi Dholpur, Jhilawar 
Karauli and Kotah) Jaipur Residencv 5 States 
(Alwar, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Tonk, Shahpura 
and Lawa Estate), Mewar Residency, and South 
ern Rajputana States Agency 4 States (Mewar, 
Dangarpur, Banswara and Pratabgarh and 
the Kushalgarh Chiefship) Western Rayputana 
States Residency 4 States (Jodhpur, Jaisalmec: 
Palanpur and Danta) 


The Aravall: Hulls intersect the country 
almostfrom endtoend Thetract to the north 
west of the hillsis as a whole, sandy, ill watefcd 


ana unproductive but improves gradually from 
b ing a mere dcwrt in the far west to compara 
tively furtile linds to the northeast Io the 
south east on the A1ravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
rangcs and which are travcrsed by considerable 
rivers 

Communications —The total length of rail 
ways 1n Rajputana 1393 253 miles of which about 
1 000 are the property of the British Government 
The B B &¢( YT (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
tuns from Ahmcdabad to Bandikw and from 
there branches to Agra and Delh Of the 
Indian Statc rulways the most important are 
th Joihpur and Bkanecr lines from Marwir 
Tunction to Hydcrvbad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner 


Inhabitants —Over 50 percent of the popu 
lation are enzaged 1D some form of agriculture , 
about 29 per cent of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances, per onal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent and commerce for 24 per cent of the popu 
lation ‘The principal language 3s Bajasthani 
Among castes and tribes the most numeious 
are the Brahmans Jats Mahajans Chamars 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malis and 
Balais The Rajputs are, of course, the aristo- 
cracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators By reason ot their 
position as integral families of pure descent 
asa landed nobility and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs they are also the aristocracy of 
Irdia , and their soca) | rcstige may be measurc d 
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by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(a8 distinguished from a castey in India which 
does not claim descent from, or irrc gular connec 
tion with, one of these Rajput stocks 


[he population vnd irea of the States and 
the Butih Distit of Aymcr Merwita ve as 
follows — 


Area in 
Name squire 
miles 
In dorect political relations| 
with the Resident for, 
Rajyputana — 
Bikaner | 23317 936 218 
Sirohi a OOD 221,060 
Mewar Residency and S hh. 
S Agency — 
Udaipur 12,923 1565 910 
Banswara 1,599 225 106 
Dungarpur 1 460 227,544 
Part tbgarh | 889 76539 
Kushaigarh (Chief ' 338 30,064 
ship) 
Jaipur Residency — 
Alwar 3,158 749 751 
Jaipur 15 590) 2 631,775 
Aushingarh 849 85,744 
Jonk 2°40 317 360 
Shahpura 40) 4 Qu. 
(Cacludcs 
_ Pato inah 
‘of Kachola) 
Lawa (state) 20 2,790 
Western Rajputana States 
Residency — 
Jodhpur 36,021 2,125,982 
Jaisalmer 16,007 76,255 
Palanpur 1,769 264,179 
Danta 347 26,172 
Eastern States Agency — 
Bund 2,200 216,722 
Bharatpul 1,978 486 954 
Dholpur 1,1?) 251,986 
Jhalawar 81} 107 890 
Karauli , 1,22 140 5.5 
Kotah 5,725 685 804 
British Dv trict — 
Ayme, Miiwiia 2 743 060 292 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found. 
edin about 646A D. Thecapital city 1s Udaipur, 
which 18 beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which 18 crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful picce of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
Palaces It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chittorgarh Railway, 697 mules north 
of Bombay His Highness Maharajadhira, 
Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhj: Bahadur, G 08.1, 
KCIE who succeeded his father the late 
Maharana His Highness Maharajadhira: 
Maharana Sir I ateh Singhj1 Bahadur, @CS1. 
GOI k,@0.¥.0 ,1n 1930, isthe Premier Ruling 
Prince of BRayputana The revenue and 
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eypenditure of the State are now about 
806 Iikhs Its archeological remains are 
numerous, and stone Inscriptions dating from 
the third century hase been found. 


Banswara State 1s the southernmost State 
Of Rajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Rajputana States The area of the 
State 13 1,946 square miles and the population 
2,60,670 souls It1s thus 1n regard to size eleventh 
among the Statesof Rajputana Banswara with 
Dungarpur originally formed a country known 
a8 Bagar which was, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century until about the year 
1529 held by certain Rajput Rulers of 
the Ghelotor Sishodijya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling mm Udaipur After the death of 
Maha Rawal Udai Singhji, the Ruler of Bagar, 
vbout 1529 his territory was divided between 
hip tuo sons Jazmal Singhjy: and Prithvi Rajj1, 
and the descendants of the two families are now 
the Rulers of Banswara and Dungarpur 
respectively Where the town of Banswara now 
stands, there was a large Bhilpal or colqny 
under a powelful Bhil Chieftain, named Wasnha, 
who was defeated and slain by Maharawal 
Jagmal Singhjt «bout 1530 The name of 
Banswar’ 1s bj traditionsaid to be acorruption 
of Wasnawara orthecountry of Wasna Others 
assert that the word means the country (wara) 
of bamboos (bins) Nearly three centuries 
ifter 1ts foundation by Maharawal Jagmal 
Smghji Maharawal Bai Singhj1 anxious to get 
11d of the supremacy of the Vahrattas offered 
to become a t-1butary to the Bntish Government 
an 1818, 1 definite treaty was made with his 
successor, Maharawal Umed Singh}: Banswara 
has been described as the most beautiful portion 
ot Rajputana itlooks at its best just after 
the rams The principal rivers are the 
Mahi the Anas, the Cran, the Chap and the 
Haian 


The piesent Rule: is His Highness Rayan Rar 
Maharajadhiray Maharawalji Sahib Shree 
Sir Pirthi Simghji Bahadur, KC1E, who was 
born on July 15, 1888, and 1s the 21st in descent 
fiom Maharawal Jagmal Smghy) His Highness 
was educated in the Mayo College and succeeded 
his father in 1914 Huis Highness 1s entitled to 
a salute of lo guns The State is ruled by His 
Highness the Maharawalji Sahib Bahadur with 
the assistance of the Diwan and the Home 
Minister, and the Judicial and the Legislative 
Councils of which the Diwan is the President 
and the Heir Apparent Mahara) Ray Kumar 
Sahib Shri Chandraveer Singhyji Sahib,1s Senior 
Member Ihe revenue of the State 15 about 
7 Ivkhs and the expenditure 1s about the 
same 


Diuan—Nr Jitendra S 
LL B. 


Home Minister —Mr Nand Lal Banerjee 


Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
Asin other States inhabited by hull tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
Butish supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Gads of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dites its separate existence from about 


Mehta, Ba, 
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the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Kirtipal 
of Jalor, fed to Bagarand killed Chowrasimal 
Chief of Baroda, and foundea the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chiefis His Highness 
BRai-i-Rayan Mahimahendra Maharayjadhiraj 
Maharawal Shri Sir Lakshman Singh): Bahadur, 
K,0.81,born on 7th March 1908 succeeded on 
15th November 1918 and assumed charge of the 
administration on the 16th Tebruary 1928 No 
railway line crosses the territory, the nearest 
rallway station, Udaipur, being 65 mules 
distant and Talod on Ahmedabad side being 
apn 70 miles distant Revenue about 
8 lakhs. 


Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded inthe sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar The 
town ot Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salum Shah Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States),in lieu of 
Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi The first 
connection of the State with the British Govern 
ment was formed in 1804, but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty was made 
in 1818. The tribute used to be paid to Holkar 
is being paid to the British Government under the 
terms of the treaty of Mandsaur, and in 1904 was 
converted to Rs 36 350 British currency Thc 

resent Ruler is His Highness Maharawat Sir 
Singh}: Bahadur, K C SI, who was born in 
1908 and succeeded 1n 1929 The State enjoys 
plenary jurisdiction The highest admunistrative 
and executive office 18 termed Mahakma 
Khas,” where sit His Highness and the Dewan 
of the State There 18 a duly graded Judiciary 
under a High Court Revenue about 52 lakhs 
expenditure nearly 5} lakhs 


Jodhpur State 15 the largest in Rajputana 
with an area of 36,021 square miles and a popula 
tion of 2 1 mullions, of which 83 per cent are 
Hindus, 8 per cent Musalmans and the rest 
Jams and Animists ‘The greater part of the 
country 18 an arid region It improves gradually 
from a mere desert to comparatively fertile 
land as it proceeds from the West to the Hast 
The rainfall 18 scanty and capricious There 
are no perennial rivers and the supply of sub soi] 
water is very limited The only important 
river is Luni. 


The Maharaja of Jodhpur isthe head of the 
Rathor Clan of Rajputs and claims descent from 
Rama, the deified King of Ayodhya The 
earliest known King of the Clan named Abhi 
manyu, lived in the fifth century, from which 
time their history 18 mcreasingly clear After 
the breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj 
they founded this State about 1212, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Rao Jodha in 1459 He abolished the tix 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
pilgrims at Gaya His descendant was the 
famous Rao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
of the time having an army of 80,000 Rajputs; 
the Emperor Humayun when expelled by Sher 
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Shah in 1642 A D had sought refuge with him. 
Raja Sur Singh, son of Raja Udai Singh, in 
recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a ‘“‘Sawal Raja’’ with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
and 3,300 Sowars by the Emperor Akbar 


The administration 18 carried on with the aid 
of a State Council composed of H1s Highness the 
Maharaja Samb Bahadur as President, Lt 
Colonel Sir Donald M Field, Kt CIE,IA 
Chief Minister, holding Fiance portfolio, Thakur 
Madho Singhji, Home Ministcr, The Honb’le 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Chowdhri Muhammad 
Din Revenue Minister, Mr S G Edgar, 18.2, 
PW Mnhunister and Rai Bahadur Lala Kanwar 
Sain MA, Bar at Law, Judicial Mimster There 
18 also an Advisory Committee representing the 
great body of Sardars who hold as much as five- 
sixths of the total area, to aid the administration 
with opinion on matters afferting customs and 
usage 1n the country 


The revenue of the State durmg the year 
1936 37 was Rs 1,71,57,000 and the expenditure 
Rs 1,27 20,000 The Jodhpur Railway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchaman Road with 
its branches on all sides in the territories of 
the state 1s the principal railway while the 
BB &CTI_ Ratlway runs across a portion 
of the southeastern border The famous 
marble quarries of Makrana as well as_ the 
Salt Lake at Sambhar are situited in Jodhpur 
territory 


Jaisalmer State 18 one of the largest States 
i Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Judon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna Jaisalmer City was founded in 
1156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
perpetua) friendship with the British Government 
in 1818. In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State The population 
according to the census of 1931 1s 67,652 The 
present Ruling Prince 1s His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiray Ra) Rajeshwar Maharawal): Sir Jawahir 
Singhj1 Saheb Bahadur, Yadukul, Chandrabhal 
Rukan ud-Dowla, Muzaffer Jang, Bijammand, 
KCSI. Revenue about four Lakhs 


Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi The present capital 
of Sirohi was builtin 1425 The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhira) arao «Shr Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, GCIE, KCS8I1. 
The State 1s ruled by the Maharao with the 
assistance of Ministers and other officials, 
Revenue about 103% lakhs. 


Jaipur 18 the fourth largest State in Raj- 
putana. It consists forthe most part of level 
andopencountry It was known tothe ancients 
as Matsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
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in whose court, the five Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided Barat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 


[he Maharaja of Jaipuris the head of the 
huchawa clan of Rajputs which claims descent 
from hush, son of Rama, King of Ayouhya, 
the famous hero ot the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana This dynasty in Lastern Ra)- 
putana dates as far back asninth century A D 
Dulha Ral, one of 1t8 most early rulers, made 
Amber the capitalof the State in 1037 A D 
Aboutthe end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithv1 Ra) 
Lmperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghon 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Prithv: Rajhad given his sister in 
marrage to him, 


His Highness the present Maharaja Sawai 
Man Singh II Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921 He 18 a scion of the 
Rajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gaddi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharaja 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and 
heir (6 22nd October 1981) His second 
marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness manera Shri Sumer Singhji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1932 
from whom he has two sons_ the first born im 
England on the 5th May 1983 andthe sccond 
born on the 10th December, 1935 


His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March 
1931 His Highness was appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army on the 25th 
April, 1931, and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captaia on the lst January, 1934 
In 1933, His Highness took his Polo Team to 
England, where 1t achieved exceptional success, 
setting up a record by winning ali open tourna 
ments His Highness again visited England 
in 1935, saihng from Bombay on the 9th May 
and returning to Jaipur on the 6th September 
While in Dngland His Highness was invested 
by His Majesty the King Emperor with the 
insignia of GCIE, which distinction was 
conferred on him on the 3rd June 1935 
A Chef Court of Judicature was estabhshed in 
1921 The army consists of Cavalry, Infantry 
Transport and Artillery The normal revenue 1s 
about one crore and twenty five lakhs 


According to the Census of 19381 the 
population of the State 1s 26,31,775 Inarea 
It 18 16,682 square mules. 


Kishangarh State is in the centre of Ra)- 
Putana and consists practically of two narrow 
Strips of land separated from each other, with 
al area of 858 square miles (population 85,744), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern general! 
flatand fertile The Ruling Princes of Kishangar 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 

resent ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhai 

d Makan Maharajadhiray Dikshit Yag- 
harain Singh Bahadur, He was born on the 
26th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
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loma Examination. He was married to the 
sister of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915 He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His late Highness in 1921. On 
the demise of His late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 
24th November, 1926. He aamunisters the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 
7 5lakhs and expenditure 6,5 lakhs. 


Lawa in Rajputana 1s 4 _ separate 
chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present position The Thakhurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs The present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1928 
and succeeded to the chiefship on 31st December 
1929 The  chiefship is under munority 
Administration. 


Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana The Ruler of 
Bundi {fs the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or s1x cen- 
turies been Known as Haraoti The State was 
founded im the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Mabrattas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection in 1818 The present ruler of the 
Stateis His Highness Maharao Raja Sir Ishwar1 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur, @cIF He was born 
on 8th March, 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 
8th August, 1927 His Highness 1s entitled toa 
salute of 17 guns Heir apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Bahadur Singhj: Revenue about 
15 lakhs Hali and 6} lakhs Kaldar 


Tonk State—Partly m Rajputana and 
partly in Central India, consists of six Parganas 
separated from one another The ruling family 
belongs to the Salar7ai clan of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, 
General of Holkars Army from 1798-1806 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him in Raj- 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
State The present Ruler of the State 1s His 
Highness Said-ud Daula, Wazir ul Mulk Nawab 
Hafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat Ah Khan Bahadur 
Saulati-Jang, GC 1¥F who ascended the Masnad 
in 1930 The admunistration 1s conducted by 
His Highness the Nawab im consultation with 
the Council of five members, mz, (1) Lt -Col 
G W Anderson CIE, Vice President, State 
Council and Fimance Member, (2) Khan 
Bahadur 82 Mohammad Adbul Tawwab Khan, 
Home Member, (8) Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Rahim Bakhsh, 0 BE, Judicial Member, (4) M 
Sheikh Ghulam Mohammad Bahauddin, Revenue 
Member (5) Maulvie Mohammad Maula Bakhsh, 
“uA (Oxon ), FLS, Development Member 


-» Bs 24,24,869. Expenditure 
19,32,416, 
Secretary —M. Hamid Husain, BA 


Revenue 
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Shahpura State ~The  raling tamily 
belongs tothe Seesodia clan of Rajputs The 
State came into existence ibout 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-i Jehan to Mahara) 
Sujan Singh son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur 
Later on Raia Ran Singhyi received the par 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State 


The present Ruler is Rajadhiiaj Sri Umaid 
Singhji Bahadur ‘the State enjoys perma 
nent honour of nine guns salute 


Bharatpur State —Consists largely of in 
Immense alluvial plain, almost 2000 Sq miles 
In 51Ze Watered by the Banganga and other 
mousoon Tivers 


The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
ire Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century ‘lhe famul\ 
derives its name from its old village Sinsim 
Bharatpur was the first State in Rajputan’ thit 
mide alhance with the British Government 
in 1803 It helped Lord J ake with 5 000 horses 
in his conquest of Agra and the battle of Laswan 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service In 1804 however Bharatpur sided 


with Jaswant Kao Holkar against the British. 


Government which rcsulted in a wir 
re eStablished in 1800 under a treaty of allancc 
and it continues in force ‘The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Sahib Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of 1nd Maharaja Balwant 
Singh the rightful heir to the Throne came 
into hig own Bharatpur also rendered valu 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny During the Great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar give valuible help to the 
Imperial Government The Bharitpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in Last Afric: and the 
Mule Transpoit Corps served 1n all theatres of 
war except Africa $The present Ruler is 
His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra Siwai 
Briyendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung 
who was born in 1918 and sueceeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929 During his minority 
the State 1s administered by a Council presided 
over by Major C P Hancock OBE MC 1A 


Revenue Rs 35,96,000 


Dholpur State.—The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367 They next migrated to Gwalior 
where they took the part of t1e Rajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperors Ofhcers Even 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana of 
Gohad After the overthrow of the Mahratta, 
at Panipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 possessed 
himself of the fortress of Gwalior bul lost 
1t six years later In order to bar the encroach? 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 


Peace was | AIei 
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with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern 

ment under Warren Hastings and the joint 
torces of the contracting parties re took Gwahor. 
In the tre ity of the 13th October, 1781 between 
the Buitish Government and Scmdm it was 
stipul ited that so long 1 the Mshiraj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the Lnglish, Scindia 
should not imtcritcre with his terrmtorics ‘The 
po session of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Scindia and m 1805 
the Goveinor Gincral transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Seinlia and that of Dholpur, Bari 
Bweri, Supau and Rajyikhera to Maharaj Rui 
Kirat Singh Mahuira) Rant kuat Singh dud 
.£n 1836 and was succecded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his graudson the late Chicf Mahara) Rana Nehal 
Singh, succeedcd to the Gadi Lt Col Hs 
Highness Riussud Dawa  Sipahdar ul Mulk 
Sarimid ivajhai Hind M harajidhiry Sr) Sawai 
Mahary Rona Sir Udu Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bihadur Dil r Jan Jar Do GQ@CIE KOSI 

KCVO_ the prescnt ruler i» the second son of 
Mahiray Rana Nchil Singh and was born on 
the 12th Lebruary 1893 On thedeath of hi 
brother Maharaj Rina Ram Singh His Highness 
succecded to the gadion March 1911 


Karauli State —A S itcin Rajputana under 
the Pohtical coutro! ot the Resident for 
Rajj utana vu, between 26° and 27° north 
latutude and 76° 30 wud 77° 30’ east longitude 
1242 squire miles The river 
Chamb1il forms thc south eastern boun 
dary of the Statc dividing 1t from Gwalior 
(Scindias lLerritory) on thc south westit is 
bounded by Jaipur and on the north erst 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpur 
The State pivs no tiibute to Government 
Languages Spoken JIindi and Urdu 

Rul r—His Highness Maharajidhiraj Maha 


raja Sir Bhom Pal Deo Boahiiur, Yadukul 
Chindra —_ Bhal KOSI Heir apparent 
Mahara) Aumar Ganesh Pal Dewan —Ry1) 


bhushan Pindit Shiv Kumar Chaturvedi 
BA MRAS 


Kotah State belon.s to the Hara Section of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the curly 
history of their house1$ up to the 17th century 
identical with that of the Bundi family of which 
they arean offshoot Its existence as a Separate 
State dates from 162 [he present Bulcr is 
H H Lieut Colonel Maharao Sir Umed Singhjt 
Bahadur @CSI G@CIEn G@Br LLD who 
was born in 1873 succecded to the Gadi in 
1889 and investcd with full powers in 
1896 In administration he 1s assisted by two 
members, Major Genera] Ap Onkar Singh 
CTE and Ral Bahadur Sardar Kahn Chand 
a retued officer of the Punjab Civil Service 
The most smportant event of his rule has been 
the restoration in the year 1899 of 15 out of 
the 17 districts which had bccn ceded 1n 1838 
to form the principahty of Jhalawar State 


Ihc total area of the Statc 15 5 684 square miles 
and 1ts average 1nnuil income in round figures 
amounts to 50 lakhs The population of the 
State according to the census of 193118 6 85 804 
souls 

dhalawar State consists of two separate 


tracts in the south cist of Rajputana with an 
areca of 813 squirc mulcs yielding a revenue of 
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about Rs 8 lakhs The ruling family belongs 
to the Jhala clan of Rajputs The present 
Ruler, Lieut His Highness Mahara) Rana 
Rajendra Sinh J1 succeeded to the Gadi on 
13th Apml 1929 He was born in 1900 and 
educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer and 
Oxford University The heir apparent Mahara) 
Kumar Harishchandra Sinh Ji was born in 
England on 27th September 1921 

Dewans —Pandit Rati Tal BA MYPAS 
Mishir 1 Khas to His Highness and Dewan, 
nd Rai Bahadur Sahasdivaker Bhaya Shadi 
lalji BA LUB Dewan 

Bikaner State in point of area 1s the 
seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
sccond largest in Rayputana The population 
of the State 1s 9 36218 of whom 77 per cent 
are Hindus, 15 percent Mahomedans,4 per cent 
Sikhs and 3 per cent Jains The capital city 
of Bikaner with its population including the 
suburbs of 85,927, 1s the third city in Rayputana 


‘Lhe northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulatmg The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches The water 
1eyel over most of the State 1s from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs and the State was found- 
ed 1n1465 A D by Rao Bikay1, the eldest son of 
Rao Jodhaji Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur) 
and after him both the Capital and the 
State are named Ral Rai Sinzhyi, the first 
to rectave the title of Rajah, was ‘ one 
of Akbars most distinguished Generals” 
and it was during his reign that the present 
lort of Bikaner was built in 1593 The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhy1 bv the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re 
coguition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda ‘Lhe conspicuous ser 
vices of Maharajan Sardar Singhj1 who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1807 personally led his troops 
toc ~operate with the British forces in the fleld 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by ihe Government of India by thetransfer of 
the Sub Tehsil of Tib, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoming sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State 


The present Ruler, Generil His Highness 
Maharajadhira) Raj Rajeshbwar Narendra 
Shiromanl Maharajah sri Ganga Singh) 
Bahadur, G@031 G@OCIr Gcvo, GBE, 
KCB ADO LLD, 15 the 21st of a long 
hne of distimguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship He 
was born on the 18th October, 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898 He was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
i-Hind Mcdal for the active part he took in re 
lieving the famine of 1899 1900 and soon after 

€ went on active service to China in connece 
tion with the China War of 1900 1901 1n com 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men 
tioned mm despatches and received the China Me- 
daland KOIE Ihe State Forces consist of the 
Army Headquarters with a strength of 7 
Camel Corps knownas Ganga Risala’ whose 
Sinctioned strength is 466 strong an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul Light Infantry 
619 strong a Regiment of Cavalry known 
48 Dingar Lancers 342 strong including 
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His Highness’ Body Guard, a Battery of 
Artilcry (4 guns 275%) 236 strong, two 
sections of Motor Machine Guns 100 strong and 
State Band 35 strong The total strength ot 
the Bikaner Aimy thns, excluding the Camel 
Battery 20 strong armed w:th Machine Loading 
Guns and a Multia regiment 600 = strong 
the raising of which 1s under consideration, 
totals1805 At outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, His Highness :mmediately placed the ser- 
vices of himself and his State forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majesty} the King Emperor and the Ganga 
Risala remtorced by the Infantry Begimeny 
which became incorporated 1n the Camel dd 
in the field rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine An extra force was also 
raised for internal security His Highness per 
sonally went on active service mm August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distinc 
tion of having fought forthe British Crown 
on three Continents, vz Asia, Durope and 
Africa He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France His Highness also played 
@ Ver} coDspicuous politic’! part during the pe- 
riod of the War when he went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once 1n 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 191819 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva and represented the Indian 
States at the Imperial Conferences 1n 1930 His 
Highness played a conspicuous part in the Indian 
Round Table Conference and the Federal Struc 
ture Sub Committee both in 1930 & 1931 and 
attended the Silver Jubilee of the Reign of His 
Majesty King George V and the Coronation of 
His Majesty Kinz George VI in 1935 & 1937 
respectively 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State 1s also19 His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925 

Her Highness Maharani Sri Bhatianij1 
received the Imperial Order of the Crown of 
India on New Lear s Day, 1935 

His Highness is assisted in the admunistra 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Council The post of Prime Munister 1s held 
by Colonel Sir Kvilas Narain Haksar Kt ,01k 
LI Dp A Legislative Assembly was inaugurated 
{n 1913 and consists of 45 Members, 20 out 
of whom are elected Members it meets twice a 
year 


The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and a quarter The State owns a 
large Railway system the total mileage being 
796 85 Work has started on a further eaten 
sion from Sadulpur to Rewari a distance of 86 
mules, sanction to the construction of which was 
received from the Government of India in March 
1937 This extension will form an important 
connection towards Delhi Another project 
under contemplation 1s that from Sm Kolayatyji 
to Sind osa Jaisalme:, an approximate distance 
of 300 mules, 


aid 


Hitherto there was practically no irm,ation | 
in the State, the rae depending only on the | 
scanty rainfall, but the construction and open 
ing in 1927 of theGang Canal taken out from 
the Sutley River has helped to protect about 
6 20,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State agamst famine from which it has 
suffered in the past $981977 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale 18 going on Even latger expectations are 
held out from the Bhakra Dam Project from 
which it 18 hoped that the remaining level lands 
i the north of the State will be itmgated 


A coal mine 18 worked at Palano, 14 miles 
south from the Capital 


Alwar State 15 a hilly tract of land 1n the 
Last of Rajputana The Alwar House is the 
Head 1 India or the Naruka clan who are 
descendants of ‘Kush’ the eldest son of Shri 
Ram 1n the Solardynasty Raja Udal Karan): 
was the common ancestor of both the Alwar and 
Jaipur Heuses Bar Singh the eldest son of 
Udai Karanj: of Amber, renounced his right 
of succéssion 1n favour of his younger brother 
Nar Singh)! Nar Singhyj sline founded Jaipur 
while in Bar Singhjis line Mahara Pratap 
Singh established the Alwar State Before his 
death 1n 1791 Mahara) Pratap Singh secured 
possession of large territories His successor 
sent & force to co operate with Lord Lakein the 
War 0f1808 Analiiance of mutual friendship 
was cofcluded with the British Government 
in that year Normal revenue is 1bout 38 lakhs 
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Alwar State stood first in recruiting in Raj 
putana at the time of the Great War The 
present Ruler is His Highness Sewa: Maharaj 
Tc} Singhyi Bahadur 

Palanpur —Palinpur 1° 9 first class State 
with an arca of 1,7°4 64 squarc mules and a 
population of 265424 The net revenue of the 
St ite calculated on tht av rige of the last Ave 
ycars 18 ibout Rs 11 34000 


Lieut Colonel His Highness /ubd tul Mulk 
Dewan Mahakhan Nawib Shri liley Muhom 
med khan Bahadur aciL hkCYVO ADC 
Nawab Saheb of Pilanpur rules the State 
ihe Ruling Tamilyis of Atghin origin belonging 
to the Lohani Stock and had cstablished their 
principality in Rajputana in the 14th century 
fhe connection with the Buti h may be said to 
have dcfinitely begun from 1817 AD when 
Dewan Fitch Khan II entcicd mto relations 
with the Last India Company A cunsiderable 
trade in cloth wheat ghce wool hidcs castor 
und ripeseeds sugar and ricc 18 C1ried on 1n 
the Stite Lhe capital aty of Palanpur 1s 
situated on the B B & ¢ I Railway and 18 
the junction station of thc Palinpur Stite 
Rallwiy Prlanpuris a very old scttlem nt of 
which mention wis midc inch 8th century 
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Tie HH nble the lesidert wn hajgp tana —The 
Hon Mi A C Tothiwn €9,1,¢7E,10S 


WHESTLEN RAJIL1IANA STALES 
Resident —Miioa G V B Gillin, Clk 
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Central India Agcncy is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of 
the Political Officer who 18 designated the 
Resident for Central India with head- 
quartersat Indore As constituted in 1921— 
that 13, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency—it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two seetions, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelhhand Agency betwcen 22°-38’ and 
26°—19’ North and 78°-10’ and 83°-0’ East and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Malwa 
Ageneses between 22°-22’ and 24°-47’ North 
and 74-0’ and 78°-50' East The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Ageney into two sections 
The total area covered is 51 61 41 square miles 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6 635,737 
The great majority of the people are Hindus 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government —Indore, Bhopal) 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora, All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammadan 
Besides these there ure 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates Excluding the Indore and 
Rewa States and the Hirapur and Lalgarh 
the Estates are divided into following groups 
for administrative purposes —Bhopal Agency, 
12 States and Estates ipemepe. States Bhopal 
Dewas Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch), 
Bundelkhand Agency, 33 States and Estates 
(principal States Orchha and Datia), creel 
Agency, 40 States and Estates (principal Sta 


Dhar, Jaora and Ratlam) The Agency 
May roughly be divided into two natural 
divisions Central India West comprising 
the former Plateau division with such hilly 
lanu as lies on this side and Central Indla 
Bast comprismg the forme: low lvinz area and 
the Lastern hilly tracts The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras 
Jhey consist of forest areas and agriculture 13 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their pohtical relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very Varied 

The followmg is the size, population and 
aovene of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above — 











Area ln 
Name square |Population |Revenue 
miles 
Lakhs 
Rs 
Indore 9 902 | 13,25,089 124} 
Bhopal 6,924 | 7,29955 80 
Rewa 13 000 | lo 87,445 60 
Orchha 2080 | 314,661 132 
Datia 912 } 1 58,834 18% 
Dhar 1,800 | 2,43,521 17h 
Dewas, Senior 
Branch 449 83,321 64 
Dewas, Junior 
Branch 419 70,513 64 
Samthar ee 178 33,307 34 
Jaora 602 | 1,00,166 13 
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Indore.—The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was Malhar Rao Holkar, 
born in 1693. His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests. When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Rao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military Commander. He was 
succeeded by his grandson. On his death 
without issue his mother Ahilya Bai became the 
Ruler and her administration 1s still looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that of a 
mod@l ruler. She was succeeded by Tukoji 
Holkar who had been associated with her to 
carry the Military Administration and had in 
course of it distinguished himself in various 
battles. Tukoji was succeeded by Kashirao, 
who was supplanted by Yeshwant Rao, his 
step-brother, a person of remarkable daring 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments in which he had taken part. The brilhant 
success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
against the combined armies of Peshwa and 
Scindia made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the inde- 
pendence of Holkar State. During 1804-5 he 
had a protracted war with the British, closed by 
a Treaty which recognised the independence 
of Holkar State with practically no diminution 
of its territories and rights. Yeshwant Rao 
showed signs of insanity from 1808 onwards 
and succumbed to that malady in 1811, wnen 
he was succeeded by his minor son Malhar Rao 
II. During the Regency which followed, the 
power of the State was weakened by various 
causes, the most important of which was the 
refractory conduct of the Military Commanders. 
On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a part of the army, rebelled against 
the authority of the State and were disposed 
to befriend the Peshwa, while the regent mother 
and her ministers were for friendship with the 
British. There was a battle between the British 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkar 
Army which culminated in the latter’s defeat. 
Holkar had to come to terms and to cede exten- 
sive territories and rights over the Rajput 
Princes to the British, but the internal 
sovereignty remained unaffected. The a 
of 1818 which embodied these provisions sti 
Ttegulateg the relations between the British 
Government and the State. 


Malhar Rao died a premature death in 1883. 
Then followed the weak administration of Hari 
Rao and his son. In 1844 Tukoji Rao II ascen- 
ded the Throne; but as he was a minor the 
administration was carried on by a Regency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident, as 
its Adviser. The prosperity of the State revived 


& great deal during this administration and the : 
Progress was maintained after the Maharaja | 


assumed powers in 1852. It was interrupted 
by the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 in British 
India, This wave of disaffection did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched. The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, however, staunch to the British 
and gave every possible assistance to the British 
authorities at Indore, Mhow and other places 
Which was recognised by the British Govern- 
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ment, The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour. He was 
succeeded by Shivaji Rao who reigned for 16 
pears and will be specially remembered for his 

neficent measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties. Tukoji Rao III succeeded in 1908 
while yet a minor, The Regency Administra- 
tion was continued till 1911 and it effected a 
number of reforms in all the branches of adminis- 
tration. The policy of the Regency was main- 
tained by the Maharaja. With his assumption 
of powers the State advanced in education in 
general, including female education, commerce 
and industrial developments, municipal franchise 
and other representative institutions. This 
prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
City, the population of which rose by 40 per 
cent, 


During the war of 1914 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. Its troops took part in the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to the 
War Loans amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs, while 
the contribution from the Indore people amount- 
ed to over one crore, This assistance received 
the recognition of the British Government. 


His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao III 
abdicated in favour of his son. The present 
Ruler, His Highness Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Shree Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, G.C.I E., was born on 6th September 
1908. He received his education In England 
during 1920-23 and again at Christ Church 
College, Oxford, from 1926 till his return in 
1929. He married a daughter of the Junior 
Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 1924. 
Her Highness Maharani Sanyogita Bai died in 
July 1987. His Highness’s educational career 
at Oxford in England having come to an end, 
he returned to India arriving at Indore on the 
12th November 1929, and received adminis- 
trative training with Mr. C. U. Wills, 0.1.%., 
1.0.8. He assumed full ruling powers on the 9tn 
May 1930. 


The administration of the State is carried 
on by the Ruler assited by the State Cabinet 
and the Prime Minister and other Ministers, 
The Prime Ministeris the President of the State 
Cabinet and the Chief Executive Authority. 
Wazir-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur Sir Seray Mal 
Bapna, Kt ,C 1.#., has been the Prime Minister 
since February 1926. 


The area of the State is 9,902 square miles 
with oa revenue of about one crore and thirty- 
five lakhs. According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the State is about 1,325,000, 
showing an increase of 14.5 per cent. over the 
Census figures of 1921. 


There are two first grade Colleges in the City, 
one is maintained by the State and teaches 
up to M.A. and LL.B., the other is established 
py the Canadian Mission and teaches up to 
M.A. in Philosophy. The State has six High 
Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 520 other 
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educational and 76 medical institutions. An 
Institute of Plant Industry for the improvement 
of cotton is located at Indore, It has also 9 
spinning and weaving mills. 


The strength of the State Army is about 3,000. 
The State is traversed by the Holkar State 
Railway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B. R. & GC. I. Railway and the U. B. Section 
of the G. I. P. Railway. Besides the trunk 
roads, there are 691 miles of roads constructed 
and maintained by the State. The reforms 
introduced recently are the establishment of 
State Savings Banks, a scheme of Life Insurance 
of State officials, establishment of the Indore 
Legislative Council (formerly known as the 
Indore Legislative Committee) consisting of 30 
members, excluding the President and the 
Vice-President, of whom 15 shall be elected 
and 15 nominated. introduction of a scheme 
of Compulsory Primary Education in the 
City of Indore, measures for the expansion 
of education in the mofussil, ascheme for 
the formation of the Holkar State Executive 
Service,a scheme of water supply and main 
drainage in the Indore City, raising of the 
marriageable age of boys and girlsto 18 years 
and 14 years respectively, and the passing of 
the Indore Nukta Act and the Marriage 
expenses Controlling Act for controlling expen- 
diture on funeral ceremonies and marriages. 


The ,Chief imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oil. The total imports 
in 1935-36 amounted to Rs. 1,95,67,577. 


The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals, The total exports in 1935-36 amount- 
ed to Rs. 71,58,710 exclusive of the exported 
produce of the Ginning and Pressing factories. 


Cloth manufactured at the local mills is valued 
at over two crores and the local trade in wheat 
is estimated at one crore. 


Cotton excise duty at 3} per cent. ad valorem 
has been abolished from 1st May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date. 


The City has a well equipped Power honse and 
an aerodrome. 


Bhopa].—The principal Mahommedan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mahommedan States of 
India, Theruling family was founded by Sardar 
Dost Mohammad Khan, Diler-Jung, a Tirah 
Afghan, who, after having served with distinc- 
tion in the army of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
obtained the pargana of Berasia in 1709. ith 
the disintegration of the Moghal Empire, Bhopal 
became an independent State. In the early 
part of the 19th Century the Nawab successfully 
withstood the inroads of Scindia and Bhonsla, 
and by the agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook 
to assist the British with a contingent force 
and to co-operate against the Pindari bands. 
In 1818, a permanent treaty succeeded the 
agreement of 1817, 


The present Ruler of the State. His Hignness 
Sikander Saulat Nawab Iftikharu-Mulk, Moham- 
mad Hamidullah Khan Bahadur, G.C.S.1., 
G.C.LE., C.V.0., B.A., succeeded his mother, 
Her late Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam 
on her abdication in May 1926, He had pref 
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viously actively participated in the administra- 
tion of the State for nearly ten years as Chief 
Secretary and afterwards a8 Member for Finance 
and Law and Justice. 


His Highness is assisted in the work of ad- 
ministration by an Executive Council consisting 
of the following five Members and a Secretary :— 

Ali-Martabat, Motamid-us-Sultan, Rai 
Bahadur Raja Oudh Narain Bisarya, B.a., 
President and Member, State Council. 


Members, State Cotncil.—Ali-Marta bat, 
Rafi-ul-Qadr, Ziaul-Uloom Muiti Mohammad 
Anwarul Hag, M.A., M.F.3; Ali-Martabat, 
Mushirul-Mulk, AlH-Qadr, Kazi Ali Haider 
Abbasi; Ali-Martabat, Ali-Qadr, Mohammad 
Shuaib Qureshi, M.A., LL.B., BAR-AT-LAW. 


Secretary.—Mir Dabir, Dabirul-Insha, Kazi 
Wali Mohammad (Offg.). 


The work of legislation with the right o 
discussing the Budget, moving reSolutions and 
interpellations rests with a representative 
Legislative Council inaugurated in 1927. The 
raiyatwari system in which the cultivator holds 
his land direct from Government has lately 
been introduced. The State forests are exten- 
sive and valuable, and the arable area which 
comprises more than two-thirds of the total 
area consists mostly of good soil, producing 
cotton, wheat, other cereals, sugar-cane and 
tobacco. The State contains many remains of 
great archeological interest including the 
famous Sanchi Topes, which date from the 
2nd Century B. C.and which were restored under 
the direction of Sir John Marshall. Sanchi 
Station on the G.I. P. main line to Delhi adjoins 
the Topes. 


Among other troops, the State maintains one 
full strength Infantry Battalion. The Capital, 
Bhopal City, beautifully situated on the noithern 
bank of an extensive lake, lies on the main 
broad-gauge line between Bombay and Delhi 
and is the junction for the Bhopal-Ujjain 
Section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


Rewa.—Is the largest State in Centra! India 
Agency withan area of 13,000 square milesand a 
population of 1,587,145 (1931). The Rulers are 
Baghel Rajputs descended from the famous 
Solanki clan which ruled over Guirat from 
the 10th to 13th Century. During the mutiny 
the Durbar rendered meritorious services to 
the Crown tor which various parganas which had 
been seized by Marathas were restored to the 
Maharaja. The present ruler is His Highness 
Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singhji Bahadnr, 
G.C.LE., K.0.8.1., who was born in 1903. His 
Highness was married in 1919 to the sister of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon the death of his 
father, Lt.-Col. Sir Venkat Raman mi 
Bahadur, G.C.S.1., on 30th October 1918, His 
Highness Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur succeeded to the Gadi on 31st October 
as a minor. His Highness Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur attained majority in 1922 and 
was invested with full ruling powers by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The Maharaja exercises 
full sovereignty within his State and the 
administration is now carried on by him with 
the help of a State Council of which His Highness 
himself is President. His Highness is very 
much interested in all-round progress of the 
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tate He takes a keen interest in administra | 
lon and development of agriculture and 
lineral resources He has opened extensive 
racts by construction of roads and bridges 
liroughout the State A State Bank—Bank of 
Jaghelkhand—has recently been instituted 

‘hich has its branches all over the State Hus 
fighnessis a keen sportsman and the number of 
Igers bagged by him totals over 500 His 
fighness has got a son and heir named Sri Luvray 
{aharajy Kumar Martand Singh born on L5th 
farch 1928 


His Highness second marriage with the 
aughter of HH the Maharaja of Kishengarh 
ras performed on the 18th February 1925 


Dhar—This State in the Agency for 
iouthern States in Central lndia, takes its name 
rom tne old city of Dhar lonz famous as the 
apita! of the Paimar Rajputs who ruled 
ver Malwa from ninth to the’ thirtcenth 
entury and from whom the present Rulers ot 
Jhar—Puar Marathas—claim descent In 
he middle of the 18th century the 
Ruler of Dhar Anand Rao was ore of the 
eading chiefs of Central India sharng with 
Jolkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa’ The 
state came into treaty relations with the British 
,0vernment in virtue of the treaty of 1819 
‘t Colonel H H the Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao 
‘uar Sahib Bohadur KCSI, KCVO 
.BE, diedon 30th July 1926 There are 18 
feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom 18 hold a 
tuarantee from the British Government The 
iopulation of the State according to the latest 
Yensus figure is 243 621 and the average Income 
ind Expenditure are about 17 and 16 lakhs 
espectively 


The present Ruler His Highness the Maharaja 
{nand Rao Puar Saheb Bahadur being minor 
ihe Government of State 1s carried on by a 
Youncil Dewan Bahadur K Nadkar 1s Dewan 
ind President of the Council of Administration 


The famous and the ancient hill fort of Mandu 
the capital of several ancient and medieva 
hingdoms with its beautiful mausoleums 
“ombs and places and high hills and deep 
lales 18 situated 1n the State at a distance of 
24 miles from the city of Dhar 


Jaora State—This_ State 18 the only 
Titeaty State in the Malwy Political Agency 
‘overing an are? of about 601 squire miles with 
\ total population of 1 00 204 and has its head 
yuirters at Jaora Town The Rulers of Jaor: 
nim descent rom Abdul Majid Khon 1n 
Afghan of the Tajik Khel from Swat The 
ist Nawab wis Abdul Ghafoor Khan who 
»btained the State about the year 1808 The 
precent Ruler is Lieutenant Colonel His Highne s 
Fakhrud Daulah Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar 
Ah Khan Sahib Bahadur Saulate Jang GBE 
'ClC who was born in 1883 His Highness 
S4n Honorary Lieutenant Colonel in the Indian 

rmy 


In the administration of the State His High 
h€88 18 assisted by a Councilas under — 


President —His Highness the Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur 


Vice President and Chef Minister —Khan 
Sihib Mumruddin Ahmed BA 


£17 


MLMBEIRS — 


Finance Member — Kh n Sill Muniruldin 
Ahm d, BA 


Military Secretary—Tarrukh Siyer Major 
ae Mohatimad Mumtaz Ali khan 
thi 


Private Secretary —Muntazim Bihidur S hib 
zada Mir Ni unuddin Ahm d Sihib 


Secretary and Member —Mr Nasrit Mohoam 
mad Khan MA LLB 


Judieval Secretary and Judge Chief Court — 
Mr AlltuPrisid M‘4 LER 


Senior Member Re enue 
Mohammid Rafiullah Sahib 


A Chief Court with 1 Chief Justice and two 
Puisne Judges has also becn established 


The soil of the State 1s among the richest 1n 
Malwa being mainly of the bust blick viriety 
bearing excellent crops of wheat cotton «and 


poppy lhe avtra,e annual rcvenuc 1s 
Rs 1200 000 . 


Ratlam—Is thc premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency It covers an alea oi 871 square 
niles including that of the Jagir of hhera in the 
hKushalgwh Chmefship which pays an annual 
tribute to the Ratlam Darbar [he State was 
founded by Raja Ratansin_hj) a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur in 1602 ‘Tre 
Ruler of Ratlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa 1nd important caste ques 
tions are referred to him for decision The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers Ihe present Ruler of Ratlam is Major 
General His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjyan Singh, 
GOIE,KCSI KCVO ADO to His Majesty 
the King Emperor who was born in 1880 and 
educated at Daly College Indore, received 
maulitary traming in Imperial Cadet Corps and 
invested with full powers in 1898 His High 
ness served in the warin France and Egypt from 
1915 to 1918 was mentioned in despatches 
and recelved the Crom d Othciers de Legion 
d Honneur Attended London Coronation in 
May 1937 as His Mayestys ADC Salute 
13 guns locali5 guns 


Hew Apparent —Maharay) Kumar Lokendra 
Singh bom 9th November 19_7 


Dewan —Rii0 Saheb Chunilal M Shroff BA 


Datia State —The rulers of this State in the 
Bundelkhand Agency are Bundela Rajputs of 
tne Orchha house The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626,this was extended by conquest and by 
grants {from theDelhiemperors The present Ruler 
Lieut Colonel His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, G O01 E (1932), 
K 0 81,1918, who was bornin 1886 and succeeded 
In 1907, mariled 1902 enjoysa salute of 15 guns 
He placed all his resources and his personal 
services at the disposal of the Imperial Govern 
ment during the Great War and established a 
War Hospital at Datia He 1s a progressive 
Ruler and has created a Legislative Council and 
introduced many useful and importantreformsin 
his State He1is a Vice President of St Jobn 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 


Board —MWouls1 
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Society and has recently offered to the Imperial] State has 2 population of 3,15,000 and an area 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue of of2,080square miles. The capitalis Tikamgarh 
lord Reading, the late Viceroy. He has built 36 miles from Lalitpurstation on the G.1. P. Ry. 
# hospital in the city named after Mrs. Healeand Orchha, the old capital, has fallen into decay 
to advance female education he has built a butisa place of interest on account of its magni- 
girls’ school named after Lady Willingdon. ficient buildings which were erected by Maharaja 
His Highness is a famous big game shot and Bir Singh Dev J, the most famous ruler of the 
has shot more than 183 tigers. State (1605-1627), The present ruler has in- 
Orchbha State.—The Rulers of this State troduced many reforms in the state and has 
are Bundela Rajputs claiming to be the des- brought the administration to an up-to-date 
cendants of the Gaharwars of Benares, It Standard. 
was founded as an independent State in 1048 — His Highness is assisted in the work of adminis- 
A.D. tis the premier Treaty State of Bundel- tration bya cabinet consisting of the following :— 
khand—the othcr Bundela Princes being the g 
scions of Orchha House. It entered intorela- _1. His Highness the Sawai Mahendra 
tions with the British by the Treaty made in Maharaja Bahadur, President. 
1812 A.D. His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap 2? Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Doctor Shyam 
Singh, G.0.3.1., @.C.1.E., died in March 1930 Behari Misra, M.A., D Litt., Vice-Prestdent. 
and has been succeeded by his grandson His : ‘ ; 
Highness Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Sir Vir- 3. Major Sajjan Singh, Chief Secretary. 
singh Dev Bahadur, K.6.8.1., the present Ruler, . ¢ i a ; . 
The ruler of the State has the hereditary titles : apn en noe pens gens Secretary 
of His Highness Saramad-i-Rajahai Bundel-, 5. Mr.M.N. Zutshi, B.A., Home Secretary. 
khand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai Bahadur and | 6. Pandit R. 8. Shukla, M.A., LLB., Poli- 
enjoys a permanent salute of 15 guns. The tical & Judicial Secretary. 


SIKKIM, 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east | The State was previously under the Government 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the/| of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
south by the British district of Darjeeling and | supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
ou the west by Nepal. The population consists The State is thinly populated, the area being 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 2,818 square miles, and the population 109,651, 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
cast and west, forms the boundary between) several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola} Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
ranges, which ran southwards from the main | tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the ofatrade mart but the results were sat | power 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,146feet), one of the mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
highest mountains in the world. The Chola signed. Trade with the British has increased in 
range which is much loftier than that of Singa- recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. _ ire A panes of gon rose have a 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas Hise Highness Mehs years. the present ruler, 

: atajah Sir Tashi Namgya 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern xt GAL. was bor in 108 nad susoended fy (OLE 





'The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 

the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- Vel ale onh Teeh ae ou an 
break of the Nepal! War in 1814, the British patie h waa cont ad a the M oH, e of 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim end ! th see Vana 1918 : nd KO LE Sey on 
at the close of the warthe Raja was rewarded by | °U° ° Th y -U. ah st Janu- 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the | ®tY 1928. ‘he average revenue is Rs, 5,20,422, 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling tothe British! Politiea? Officer in Sikkim:—B. J. Gould, 
and received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it.' OMG., 0.1.5. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
190 miles east and west along the southern | (the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, grossly insulted and compelled to signa treaty 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 1865. by which the State’s relations with the 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called Govermment of India were satisfactorily regu- 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
teenth century. British relations with ,Bhutan ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded of some areas on the southern borders. This 
the principality of Cooch Behar and British aid'| allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
was invoked by that State. After a number of! cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
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hese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while the British 
Government undettook to exercise no inter- 
ference 1n the internal admunistration of Bhutan 
On the otcvasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K,.C.I.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital The 
ruler 1s now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
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Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.C81., 5.0.1.F 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
ate nominally two supreme authorities, the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, the 
spnitual head , and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporalruler The Dharma Raja 1s regarded as 
a very Ingh incarnation of Buddha, far mgher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibct, of which 
there are several hundreds On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two 1s allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always 10 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation 1s backward and the chicf crop 15 
maize The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chicfs 
They are of no military viluc 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Dir, Swat 
and Chitra: The area of the latter three 1° 
3,000, 1,800 and 4,000»quare mules and popula- 
tion 260,000, 216,000 and 99,000 respectively 


Amb —Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus 1n Independent Tanawala 


Chitral —Runs from Lowarai top tothe south 
of the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
atea of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itsclf for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lochhart Mission, and 1n 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitralreceived an annual subsidy from the 
British Government That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amen ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war wasdeclared by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidel» and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
witb his escort and a force had to be despatched 
April 1, 1895) to their relief, 


The valleys of which the State consist 
are extremely fcrtile and continuously culti 
vated. The internal admunistration of the 
countiy 1s conauct(d by His Highness Capt 
Mohd Nasu ul Mulk the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy 18 regujatcd by the 
Pohtical Agent at Malakand. 

Dir.—The territories ot this State,  vbout 
3,000 square milcs in arca, include the countrv 
drained by the Panjhora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur Rud. The Nawab of Dir1s the ovcriord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chicfs of theclans Duiris mainly held by 
Yusufza1 Pathans, the old non Pathan :nhabi- 
tants being now confind to the upper _ por- 
tion of the Panjkora Vallcy Known as_ the 
Dir hohistan A motor road has been construct- 
ed to Dir from Malakand. 


Swat.—The Ruler of the State, Miangul 
Gulshahzada Sir Abdul Wadood, KBE, 1s a 
descendnt of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat 
He consolidated his rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wal) of Swat in 1926 ‘The area 
of the State 13 4,800 square miles and population 
300,000 The Headquarters of the State 1s at 
Saidu Sharif about 38 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor road. 


Polatwal Agent for Dur, Swat and Chitral— 
Major EK. H Cobb CIE, IA. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


rhe Madras Presidency includes 5) These States were brought into direct relation 
Indian States covering an area of 10,644 square | with the Government of India on October ist, 
miles. Of these, the States of Travancore and | 1923. 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties Travancore.—tlhis State, which has an 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain area of 7,620 square miles and a population 
called the Tondiman, Banganapalle and Sandur of 5,095,973 with a revenue of Rs 2,51,54,000 
two petty States,of which the first 1s ruled by a occupies the south-west portion of the Indian 
Nawab, lie 1n the centre oftwo British districts. Penimsula, forming an irregular triangle with its 


E*timated ®pex at Cape Comorim. The early history of 

Area Gross  Lravanicore is in great part traditional; but 

Name Bq Popula- | Revenue ‘theres little doubt that H. H. the Maharaja 

° miles tion mlakhs ‘$8 the representative of the Chera dynasty, 

. ; ofrupees 0¢ of the three great Hindu dynasties which 

— — | oor te Sahin ct e one. a La steer 

ndia. e petty chiefs, who subsequently 

Travancore ../ 7,625 | 5,005,973 | 240.25 | sez Up as independent rulers within the State, 
Cochin 1,417 | 1,205,016 79.72 | were all subdued, and the whole country, 1n- 
Pudukottai 1,179 | 400,694 | 20.53 inded within its boundaries, was conaoli- 
Banganapalle . 275 39,239 3.56 dated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
Sandur 167 | 18,583 1 59 raja Marthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
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first settled at Anjengo a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1084. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne 
velly, inthe middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities Travancore was reckoned as on 
of the staunchest alhes of the British Power anc 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made 1D 
'784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the Last India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan 
core from all foreign enemics In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees, 


H H_ the Mahiraja (6 7th November 1912 
ascended the masnad on the 1st September 1924 
During the m.nority the State was ruled by He: 
Highness Maharani Setu Lakshm1 Bal, OT , aun’ 
of the Maharaj., as Regent on his behalf Ha 
Highness was invested with ruling powers on 
the 6th November 1931 Ihe work of legisla 
tion was entrusted to a Legislitive Counc 
established as eully a3 1888 The Legislature 
was last re constituted in January 1933 when a 
bicameral body was instituted ‘he new 
Chambers wz the Sri Mulam Assembly and 
the Sri Chitra St ite Council have a predominant 
clected non officiil majority Both Chimbers 
possess the right to vote on the annual Budget 
to move resolutions and ask questions shboth 
Chambers have also the mght to initiate legisla 
tion Lhe elections to the Assembly 1re based 
on 2 wide franchise Differences of opmuion 
between thu two Chambers will be settled bya 
Jomt Committee consisting of an equal number 
of members selected by eich Chamber Women 
are placed on a footing of complete equality 
with men in the mitter both of frinchise and 
membership in the Legislature 


Local Self Government on a small scale 
exists in the more important towns The 
State has joincd the Indian State Forces 
Schume and supports a military force of 
1,906 men H H [The Maharaja ts Colonel 
m Chief of the Travancore State Forces 
Education has advanced considerably 1n recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
thatrespect In the matter of female education 
the State has a leading place among Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces According to 
the census of 1931, the number of hterates per 
100 ofthe population excluding children under 
5 years Ofageis289 For males the figures are 
40 8 per100 and forfemale 168 The princi 
pal food-grain grown 18 rice, but the main 
source of agricultural wealth 18 the cocoanut 
Other crops are pepper, areca nut, jack-fruit 
sugar cane and tapioca Rubber and tea are 
among other important products Cotton weav 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries Within 
recent years a fillip has been given to the deve 
lopment of industries a8 well as the arts and 
crafts of the State The Pallivasal Hydro 
electric works, the Rubber factory wn Trivan 
drum, the contemplated China clay and 
Porcelain factory and the addition ofan Art; 
Gallery named Chithralayam at lrivandrum . 
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ate the results of the new policy initiated bv 
His Highness the Maharaja In November 1936 
His Highness the Maharaja issued the historic 
Temple Kotry Proclamation which has been 
hailed all the world over as a great piece of 
social and religious reform His Highness 
evinces great interest in Matters connected 
with art and culture and his recent tour of the 
Dutch hast Indies was undertaken primanly 
with the purpose of studying the cultural and 
artistic influences of ancient India on the people 
of the Islands of Java Bah and Sumatra 


By another Proclamation in the November 
of 1937, a University designed in addition to 
ordinary studies specially to promote techno 
logical studies and icscarch has been esta 
blished The Government of His Highness 
havetahenin hand the fir-t instalment of 1 
scheme of national wngthe transport System 
ofthe State and have established a statutory 
Land Mortgage Bank for extending long term 
loans to the agriculturists andsm41l industria 
lists of the State The Andhra and Benares 
Universities have conferred Honorary degrees 
on His Highness and His mother Her Highness 
Miharani Sethu Parvathi Bait The State is 
well provided with roads and with a natural 
svstem of back waters besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts across the State from east to west and 
then runs slong the Coast to the Capital More 
Railway lints are in contemplation The 
capital 18 Trivandrum 


Dewan—Sachivottama Sir C P Ramaswamy 
Iyer KCIE 


Cochin.— This State on the south west coast of 
India 18s bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore 
Very little 13 known of its early bistory Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory 1p right of descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards esto 
blished hims lf as an independent Ruler In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what 1s now British Cochin and in ths following 
year they built a fort and established commer 
cial relations 10 the State In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin The influence of the Portu 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
im 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations About a cen 
tury later, 1n 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut who was expelled with che asals 
tance of the Baja ot Travancore In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for histerritores which were then 
Q the possession of Tippu and to pay 
subsidy. 
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Hi» Highness Shri Sir Rama Varmah,@ OI kh 
who ascended the thronein January 1915 having 
demised on 25th March 1932, His Highness Shr1 
Sir Rama Varma GO1E who was bornon 30th 
December 1861 succeeded to the throne and was 
duly installed as Maharaja on ist June 1932 
ihe administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Ministei 
and Lxecutive officer 1s the Dewan, Sir KR K 
Shanmukham Chetty, KOrc The forests of 
Cochin form one of 1t8 most valuable assets 
They abound in teak ebony, blackwood, and 
other valuabletiees Rice forms the staple of 
cultivition Cocoanuts are largely raised in the 
sandy tracts and their products form the chief 
exports of the State Communications by road 
and back waters are good, and the State owns 
+ line of railway from Shoranoie to Erna 
kulam, the capital of the State, anda lorest 
Steam Tramwav used 1n developing the forests 
os Stute supports a force of 113 officers and 

men 


Resilent for Madras States—C P Shrine 
Lsq OB} ICS 


Pudukkottai —This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura Relations with the 
Bnglish began during the Carnatic wars Dur 
ing the siege of Trichmopoly by the French in 
1752 the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s caus. by sending them pro 
visions although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the Enghsh In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comMan 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countnies Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions thatthe district should not be ali 
iated (1806) Apart from that there 1s no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja His Highness 
Sri Brihadamba Das Raja Rajagopala Tond1 | 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, 1s & minor 
He wasinstalled as Rajaon 19-1128 Thead 
nmunistration of the State 1s carried on b} 
an Admunistrator The various departments 
are constituted on the British India model. The 
principal food crop is rice The forests which 
cover about one seventh of the State, contain 
only smalitimber [here are no large industries 
‘The State 1s well provided with roads, but 
ee 18 the only municipal town in the 

tate 
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Restdent forthe Madras Situ s—C P Skrime 
Lsqr,OBE,I1ICS 

Banganapalle —This1s a small State int wo 
detached portions which 1n the eighteenth cen 
turv passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad ‘The control over it 
was ceded to th. Madras Government bv the 
Nizam in 1800 The pres nt ruler is Nawah 
Meer Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur The chicf 
food giainis cholam The Nawab pays no ti: 
bute and maintains no military force The 
revenue of the Statc1s over 3 lakhs Ihe Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns 


Resident forthe Madras States —C P Skrinc 
LSqr OBL 108 


Sandur —Sandur 1» the only Mahtaitta State 
In South India and in political 1elations with 
the Government of Indi. through the Resid nt 
at Trivandrum ‘The State wis conquercd 
in early elghteenth century by Sidd>ji 
Rio ancestor of the present Ruler 
from a poligar of the Bedar tribe During the 
time of his son and successor Morar Rao the 
State reached the zenith of 1ts terméorial es 
pansion In the Carnatic and Mysore wits 
Morar Rao was thestiunchest ally of the British 
The State came into political ielaticns with 
the Britishin 1318 — The Ruler exercises powc) 
of life anddeath In 1876 the properstvle t 
address of the Ruler was acknowledged by the 
Government of India This 1s one of the 146 
important States which received Cinnmn, + 
Sanad of Adoption in 1862 The Ruleralso has 
vested interests In Gijendragad 1 jighir in 
Bombay Presidency held on his behalf by 
certaim junior members of his family The dtite 
pays no tributetothe Ciown The Ruleris the 
fountain head of all authority —yudicial legi 11 
tive and executive He has estrblished tn 
independent Chief Court presided over bv the 
seniormost member of the Madras judicial 
service whose services have been Ient to the 
State under a special arrangement with the 
Madras Government There 1s 1 Stite Council 
to initiate alllegislative meisuresand an Dxecu 
tive Councilin charge of the administrition 


The State his mimeril deposits of the fir t 
quality especiilly minginese The tore ts 
abound in sandalwood which 1s %% rich in oil 
content as that of Mysore 

The present Ruler is Raja Shrimant 
Yeshwant Rao Hindurao Ghorpade Mamlah it 
madar Senapath 

President of the Lzecutite Cour cel —Shrimant 
Sardar B Y Raye Ghorpide 


Restdent —C P Shrme Eq OBL ICS 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA 


Western India States Agency —Kathlawar 
fn which the majority of the States in this 
Agency are situated 18 the peninsula lying 
immediately to the north of Gujerat in the 
Bombay Presidency Its extreme length 15 
about 220 miles and 1ts greatest breadth about 
165 mules, while the total area is about 23,44> 
Bq miles Itis for the most part flat eae 
for the Gir forest where there exist the 
‘only Hons stall surviving in India. 


The political orgamistaion of thc 4g ne 3S 
unusual in that besides the noimal system ot 
Salute States im political relitions with the 
Resident and non silute States in politnal 
relations with the Political Agcnts of the sub 
ordinate agencies there alc 1dministered arcas, 
which include the Civil Stations of Rajkot 
Wadhwan and Sadra and gioups of innumerable 
petty estates known as ‘ nas The lattcr 
are under the direct supcrvision of the Pohtical 
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Agents. These “Thanas” were originally off- 
shoots of larger States, but owing to thesystem of 
Successive holders dividing their heritage 
amongst all their heirs, a custom prevalent 
amongst the Kathis, who give theirnameto the 
province, they have become so sub-divided as 
to render impractical the normal administration 
and the exercise of any jurisdictional powers by 
each individual holder. The Agency has, 
therefore, assumed their powers and carrics 
out the administration on their behalf. 


The history of the British connection with 
Kathiawar commences with Colonel Walker’s 
setticment of 1807. In 1863 the States weie 
divided into seven classes and although these 
have since been abolished, the jurisdictions 
fixed in that year still remain graded. 


Formerly the Political Administration of the 
Western India States was theres ponsibility of the 
Government of Bombay. The transfer of States 
to direct political relations with the Government 
of India, a change which was advocatd in the 
Montague-Chelmsford Report on Constitutional 
Reforms, was not carried out until 1924. The 
flist stage in the process was the creation of a 
new Agency in direct relation with the Govern- 
ment of India. known as the Western India States 
Agency. This Agency comprised the whole ot 
the area containing the old Kathiawar, Cutch 
and Palanpur Agencies. 


The other States in the Bombay Presidency, 
which for the time being remained in political 
relations with the Government of Bombay, 
were transferred to the control of the Government 
of {India with cffect from the Ist April 1933. 
This transfer necessitated the regrouping, not 
only of the remaining Bombay States, but also 
of some of the States of the Western India 
States Agency. The States of Danta and 
Palanpur were included in the Rajputana 
Agency; the former having being ee of the 
old Mahi Kantha Agency and the latter part 
of the Western India States Agency. The 
States and estates of the Mahi Kantha and Banas 
Kantha Agencies were united in the present 
Sabar Kantha Agency, the third subordinate 
Agency of the Western India States Agency. 


The headquarters of the Western India States 
Agency are situated at Rajkot, which has been 
theseat of the Representative of the Government 
for over 100 years, in the Rajkot Civil Station 
which was first leased from the Rajkot State in 
1863. The personnel of the Headquarters is 
as follows :— 

Resident for the States of Western India: The 
Hon’ble Mr. E. C. Gibson, 0.1.£., 1.P.8. 

Judicial Commissioner in the States of Western 

India: E. Weston, IJ.€.8. 
Secretary tothe Hon'ble the Resident: Major 
C. W. L. Harvey 0.8.E., M.C. 

The Salute States in this Agency are 17 in 
number, namely :— 

1. Cutch State, 2. Idar State, 3. Junagadh 


State, 4. Nawanagar State, 5. Bhavnagar State, 


6. Porbander State, 7. Dhrangadhra State, 


8. Radhanpur State, 9. Morvi State, 10. Gondal: 
State, 11. Jafrabad State, 12. Wakaner State, ' 


13. Palitana State, 14. Dhrol State, 15. bdi 
State, 16. Rajkot State, and 17. Wadhwan 
State. 
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The subordinate agencies arc thicc in number, 
namely ;— 

Western Kathiawar Agency, 

Eastern Kathiawar Agency, and 

Sabar Kantha Agency. 


Western Kathiawar Agency.—The Western 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at Rajkot 
Civil Station, was constituted by the amalgama- 
tion in 1923 of two (Sorath and Halar) out of the 
four Prants or Districts into which the province 
of Kathiawar was formerly divided. The 
combined district which was at first named 
“The Western Kathiawar States” was given 
its present designation in 1927. 


The Agency contains 44 non-salute jurisdic- 
tiona] Statesand Talukas and four Thana circles. 
Among Jurisdictional States in direct political 
relations with the Political Agent, the following 
are promincnt :— 


Jetpur, Jusdan, Manavadar, Thana-Devli, 
Vadia, Jirpur, Malia, Kotda-Sangani, Virpur, 
Bilkha and Khirasra. 


Political Agent : W. le B. Egerton, Esq., 1.0.8. 


Eastern Kathiawar Agency.—The Eastern 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at 
Wadhwan Civil Station, was constituted in 1923 
by combining the two Prants of Jhalawad and 
Gohelwad. The combined District was first 
styled “The Eastern Kathiawar States” and 
was given it present designation ia 1927. The 
administration and constitution are similar to 
those prevailing in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency. 


The Agency contains 15 non-salute jurisdic- 
tional States and Talukas and 7 Thana Circles, 


Among jurisdictional States in direct political 
relations with thc Political Agent, Eastern 
ee Agency, the following are promi- 
nent :— 


Lakhtar, Sayla, Chuda, Vala, Lathi, Muli, 
Bajana, and Patdi. 


Political Agent: Major H. M. Poulton. 


Sabar Kantha Agency.—The Sabar Kantha 
Agency, with Headquarters at Sadra Civil 
Station, was constituted by the amalgamation 
of the Mahi Kantha and Banas Kantha Agencies. 
Previous to 1933 the administration of these 
two agencies was on the usual lines with a 
Political Agent in charge of each, while after that 
date the organisation was assimilated to that 
of the other two agencies, 


The Agency contains 46 jurisdictional non- 
salute States and eight Thana Circles. 


Among Chiefs in direct relations with the 
Political Agent, the Statcs of Malpur, Mansa 


and Mohan pur inthe Sadra Division and those 


of Tharad and Wao in the Banas Division are 
prominent. 


Political Agent: Major D. BR. Smith. 


Bhavnagar.—This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the coun 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons—Ranoji, Sarangji and Shabji—are 
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descended respectivety the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
tre ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas- 
The State was split up when Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were divided between the Peshwa 
and the Gaekwar, but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807 The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs 1,28 060 to the 
British Government, Rs 3,581-8 0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda and Rs 22,858 as Zortalbi1 to Juna 
gadh His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar- 
Sinhj1 Succeeded to the gadi on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinh)i,K “S1on 17th 
July 1919 and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931 The State uncil 
consisted of Sir Prabhashankar D Pattani 
KOIE, a8 President The other members 
of the Councfl were Dewan Bahadur T K, 
Trivedi, Khan Bahadur 8 A Goghawala, 
MA,LLB, Bar-at-Lawand Mr A P Pattan, 
MA (Cantab) This Council was abolished 
from November 10th, 1937 and Diwanate system 
was introduced with Mr A P Pattani, MA 
(Cantab ) as Dewan, Mr NM Surti,B A ,LUB, 
as Naib Dewan, Mr B V Mehta,MA,LLB, 
Advocate (0 8) as Judicial Assistant and 
Mr H M Trivedi, Ba, LLB, as Personal 
Assistant One noteworthy feature of 
the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authonty 18 another The | 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart 
ments have been clearly defined, and each within 
his own sphere 18 independent of the others 
being directly tesponsible to the Dewan. 


The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
eloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on aD extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 


Population (in 1981) was 500,274 of whom 
86 per cent. were Hindus and 8 per cent 
Mahomedans. The average income for the last 
five years was Rs. 1,47,76,278, exclusive of 
Rallway income, andthe average expenditure 
Rs. 1,56,96, 200, 


Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square mules 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Runn of Cutch. The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas. This Rajput clan is of 
great antiquty having migrated to Kathiawar 
rom the North, establishing itself first at Patri 
in the Ahmedabad District, thence moving to 
Halvad and finally settling in its present seat 
Being the guardians of the North-Eastern mar- 
ches of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly 
from the successive inroads of the Mahomedans 
into that Peninsula, but after suffering the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of war they were confirmed 
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in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territories and the salt-pans attached thereto 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb The States of Wankaner, Limbd), 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are 
off shoots from Dhrangadhra His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhy)!, 
@CIE, KOSI, Maharaja Ray Saheb, 1s the 
ruler of the State and the titular head of all the 
Jhalas The administration 1s conducted under 
the Maharaja’s directions by a Council consisting 
of three members, Military, Political and 
Home The soil being eminently fit for 
cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds 
Excellent building and ornamental stone 
1s quarried from the hills situated within 
the State. Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloride and other bye- 
products of salt are also manufactured in the 
tate Salt Works at Kuda which offer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufacture 
To utilize these valuable resources, the State 
built a huge factory in Dhrangadhra, known 
as the Shri Shakti Alkalh Works, for the, manu- 
facture on a large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products of salt 
Ihe capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmedabad. 


Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B B & C I. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation. A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda—a dis- 
tance of 11 miles—to facilitate the salt traffic, 


Gondal State.—The Buling Prince of 
Gondalis a Rajput of the Jadejyastock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
ent Ruler being H H. Shri Bhagwat Sinhyi, 
GOSI,GOIE The early founder of the State 
Kumbhoj1 I, had a modest estate of 20 villages 
Kumbhoji II, the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territomes to 
almost their present limits by conquest, but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
‘Simportance and advanced admunistration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State.” 
The State pays a tribute of Rs 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and gram and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been  pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhorayi ine It owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway with its Kunkavav Bagasra Extension 
and manages it along with the Porbandar State 
Railway and the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway 
subsequently built in partnership with other 
Native States in Kathiawar. There are no 
export and import dues, the people being free 
from taxes and dues Comparatively speaking 
Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education, female education 
in the State being compulsory Rs 32 25 lakhs 
have been spent on irngation tanks and canals 
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witer sapply and clectricity to the towns of 
Gondal Dhoraji ond Upkt. Ihe capital 1s 
Gondal a tortified town on the hne between 
Ra thot tnd Jetals ar 


Junagadh State —A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24°-44 and 21°-53’ North lati- 
tude 70° and 72° Dast longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as 1ts northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant toits east Itis bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea, The 
state1s dividedinto 12 Mahals It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Verava}) Mangrol, and 
Nawitbindar Ihe principalrivers in the State | 
arethe Bhadar Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, | 
Machhundr), Singaoda, Meghal, Vrajm, Raval ' 
and Sabli The principal town of Junagadh, 
which 18 one of the most picturesque towns in 
India is situated on the slope of the Girnar and 
the Datar Hills while 1n antiquity and his 
toricalinterest it yleldstonone The Upperkote 
or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist 
caves and the whole of the ditch and neighbour 
hood is honey combed with caves of their 
remains here are a number of fine modern 
buildings in the town Thefamous Asoka in 
scription of the Buddhist time carved out on 
a big bolster of black granite stone 1s housed 
at the foot of the Girnar Hill which 1s sacred 
to thesJains the Shivaites, the Vaishnavites 
and other Hindus To the south east of the 
Girnar Hull hes the extensive forest 
of the Gir comprising 494 square mules, 823 
acres and 10 gunthas It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
licn [he area of the State 1s 3,337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Rs 1,00 00,000 The total population 
according to the census of 1931 18 546,152 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 


Sultan Mahomed kBegra of Ahmedabad 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tnbe During the 


reign of the Lmperor Akbar 1t became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho 

rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat About 
1735 when the representative of the Moghals 
had lost his authonty in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his ownrule Theruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the Bnitish 
Government in 1807 The pmncipal articles of 
production 1n the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cereals, grass, 
timber stone, castor seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc, while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar- 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold andsilver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture,etc The State pays 
a tribute of Rs 28 394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Rs 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the days 
of Mahomedan supremacy. The State main-: 
tains State forces consisting of Lancers and the 
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Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 219 inclusive of Bag pipe Band 


‘Lhe present Nawab is Captain His Highness Sir 
Mahabat Khan III, @c1h,KOSI, who 1s the 
ninth in succession and seventh in descent from 
His Highness Bahadurhhanyi I, the founder of 
the Babi-Tamily of Junagadh 1n17385 AD His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb ws born on 2nd 
bad 1900 and succeeded to the gads in 

9 


Ruler —Captain His Highness Sir Mahabat 
hhanyi Rasulkhani,@o1n, KCS8I 


Her Apparent—Shahz ida Mahomed 
Dilawarkhanj), 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Himatkhanyi 


President of the Couneul——J Montcath Esq, 
OIr 108 (Retd ) 


Nawanagar State on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3 791 square 
miles She Maharaja of Navanagar 1s a Jadeja 
Rijput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch The Jadcjas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli Thetown of Jamnagar 
wis founded in 1540 The present Jam Saheb 1s 
fieut Colonel His Highness Maharaja Jam Shr1 
Digvijayasinhjy: Saheb KCSI who succeeded 
in April 19838 The principal products are 
grain, cotton and 01] seeds, shipped from the 
ports of the State A small pearl fishery les 
off the coast The State pays a tmbute of 
Rs 1,20 093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
Zortalbi to the Nawab of Juragadh 
The State maintains two squadrons of 
Nawanagar State Lancers and it company, 
of the State Infantry ‘hecapital is Jamnagar, 
a flourishing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, 
situated 5 miles est of the port of Reda a modern 
port affording allfacilitics The State owns a 
Railway which traverses through its entue 
territory and 18 part of the Railway system 
connecting the Peninsula with the mainland 


Population 4,09,192 Revenue nearly 
Rs 94 lakhs 


Dewan —Khan Bahadui Merwanj: Pestonjt, 
BA,LLB 


Revenue Secretary—Gokulbhiu B Deca), 
Bar at Law 

Milt Secretary and Home Member — 
Lt Col K Himmatsinhji 


Cutch —The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulfof Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean Itsarea, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, 18 8,249 square miles ‘he 
capital 1s Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Rao Sr: Khengarji 
Savai Bahadur, @OSI, GOIE, resides. [rom 
ita isolated position, the special characteristic of 
its people, their peculfJar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
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ruler, the penmsula of (utch has mort 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Snid 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen 
tury The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’ The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815 ‘There 
18 & fair proportion of good arable soi] in Cutch 
and wheat barley and cotton are cultivated 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
siiverwork and its manufactures of sik and 
cotton are of some importance ‘Trade 1s 
chiefly carmed by sea, The ruling chief 1s the 
supreme authority A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers In varyin, 
degrees 1n their own estates and over their own 
ryots A notable fact in connection with the 
1dministration of the Cutch State 1s the number 
and position cf the Bhayat ‘These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherwood of the Maha Rao 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency The number of these chiefs 1s 137 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16000 ‘lhe British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj the 
State now pays Rs 82257 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government 
force consists of about 
In addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, 
furnish on rcquisition a mixed force of four 
thousand 


Porbandar -—The Porbandar State on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 642} square mules 
and has a population of 115741 souls 
according to the Census of 1931 The 
capital of the State 1s Porbander, a flourish 
ing port having trade connections with Java 
Burma, Persian Gulf Africa and the important 
Continental Ports ‘Lhe State has its own 
Railway The well known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exported to important places in as well 
as outside India Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
has also a reputation of 1ts own and 1s largely 
exported to Africa The Indian Cement Factory 
of Messrs Tata & Sons was established at 
Porbandarin 1912 It manufactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition Among more recent industries 
may be mentioned the establishment of the 
Nadiar Salt Works the Maharana Spinning 
and Weaving Mill and the Natwar Match 


Works The State maintains a Military 
Torce 


His Highness Maharaja Rana Sahcb Shri Sir 
Natwarsinhji Bahadur, KOSI is the present 
Ruler of the State Bornonthe 30th June 1901 
His Highness ascended the gad. on the 26th 
January 1920 and has married Princess 
Rupaliba Saheb, MBE, of Limbdi 


Radhanpur is a first class State with an area 
Of 1,150 square miles which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who since the 


and the Bhayats could 
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reign of Humayun have alwuys Lucu | romment 
in the annals of Gujarat Ihe present Rul: 


is His Highness Nawab Murtuzakhanji 
Joravaikhanji Nawab psaheb of Radhan 
pur The State maintains a Police force 


of 209 The principal products are cotton 
wheat and grain Lhe capital is Radhanpuw 
town a considerable trade centre for Norther: 
Gujarat and Cutch Sam his a_ cotto: 
press and 3 ginning factories Lhere is on 
ginning factory at Munjpur and one at 
Sankeshwar which 1s a great ccntie of Jain 
pilgrim.%ge all the ycar round Gotarka Dev 
and [rahod Loti arc also the princiy al ¢11ccs of 
pugrimage for Mahommedans, Vaishnavas 10 | 
Brahmins respectively 


There are several ancient monuments in the 
State, mz Fatehkote at Radhanpur Jhalore s 
leba 1t Subapure Loteshvara Mahadev at I ot} 
Sankheshvara temple at Sankheshvara Waghel 
tank at Waghel Varanatha place at Waghel 
Tatleshwar Mahadev at Fatehpur Rajaypura 
Bhotava Old Masjid at Munjpur lLlace of Ashan 
at Gotarka Mahabali Pirs Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nukantha Mahadev at Kunwar 


‘Lhere 1s also an Anath Ashram for the poor 
known 438 The Husseinbahhte Sahebi 
Mohobat Vilas 


His Highness the Nawab Saheb bahadur ha? 
established a Bank named Vadhiir Bank 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms and thus sa¥e them from the clutches of 
the money lenders 


Idar —Idar 1s a Tirst Class State with an 
area of 1669 square miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 lakhs The present Rule! 
of Ida1H H Maharaja Shmn Himmat Singh) 
is a Rajput of the Rathod clan He wa 
born in 1899 AD and ascended the gad. in 
1931 on the demse of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowlat Singhjyi His Hichne s 
accompinied His late Highness Lt Col Sir 
Dowlat Singhjito Europe when the litter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the Kin; 
Emperor in London and acted 18 Poge to hi 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darbar hel i 
at Delhi in 1911 The subordinate Feudato! \ 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes The 
Jagirdars comprised in the class of Bhay ts are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grunts 
have been made in maintenance or 18 a J1W17Ta] 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are dese! 
dants of the military leaders who accompiniet 
Anand Singhji and Rai Singhji, the founder of th 
present Marwar dynasty when they took posses 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Shiv Singhj11n1741A D 
on condition of military sersue In the case of 
the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatones who were in posses*ion of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwa~ 
dynasty The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State The Maharaja receives 
Rs 62 427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
other Raj Haks from hissubordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and psys Rs 30340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baroila through the 
British Government 
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Vijaynagar.—The State has an area of 
135 square miles with a population of 8,491 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs, 93,859. The 
Ruler is Rathod Rajput. His ancestors were 
the Rulers of Idar but on being driven from 
that place established their rule in Polo. 


The present Ruler is Rao Shri Hamnirsinhji| 


The Indian States—Guwyjarat. 


Hindusinhji. He was born on 3rd January 1904 
and succeeded to the gadt in 1916. The Ruler 
has no salute but on account of the historic 
importance of the family he enjoyed rank 
above the Ruler of the salute State of Danta 
in the old Mahi Kantha Agency. 


BARODA RESIDENCY AND GUJARAT STATES AGENCY. 


Conscquent upon the establishment of direct 
relations between the Government of India and 
the Bombay States since April 1933 many States 
and Estates which were previously included in 
the various Political Agencies of the Bombay 
Government have now been included in a newly 
formed Political Agency of the Government of 
India designated the Gujarat States Agency. 
The charge of this new Agency has been added 
to the charge of the Resident at Baroda, who 
is now known as the Resident for Baroda and 
the Gujarat States, The Political Agencies thus 
amalgamated were the Rewa Kantha Agency, 
the Kaira Agency, the Surat Agency, the Nasik 
Agency and the Thana Agency. 

The following are the full-powered salute 
States now in direct political relations with the 
Government of India through the Resident for 
Baroda and the Gujarat States :-— 

(1) Balasinor .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 


(2) Dansda .. (Old Surat Agency). 

(3) Baria .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 
(4) Baroda Sa... ., vets . 
(5) Cambay .. (Old Naira Agency). ! 
(6)Chhota 


Udepur.. (Old Rewa Kantha Agenoy). 
(7) Dharampur, . (Old Surat Agency). 
(8) Jawhar .. (Old Thana Agency). 
(9) Lunawada .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 
(10) Rajpipla .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 


(11) Sachin .. (Old Surat Agency). 
(12) Sant .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 


The Headquarters of the Agency are at 
Baroda and consist of :— 

Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat States,— 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. J. D. Colvin, 0.1.8. 

Secretary to the Resident for Baroda and the 
Gujarat States—A. P. Low, Esq., J.C.8. 

Under-Secretary to the Resident for Baroda and 
the Gujerat States,—Captain R. K. M. Saker. 

Assistant Secretary to the Resident for Baroda 
and Gujarat States —Mr. A. W. DeCruz. 


Balasinor.—This State has an area of 189 
square miles, a population of 52,525, and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 23 lakhs. The 
Ruling Prince belongs to the Babifamily. The 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 9,766-9-8 to the 
British Government and Rs. 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Government. The name of the present 
Ruler is Babi Shri Jamiatkhanji nvar- 
khanji, Nawab of Balasinor. He was born on 
the 10th November 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi in 1899. The Ruler of the State 
received in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes- 
sion according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs. The Nawa 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes a 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 


Bansda.—This State has an area of 216 square 
miles, a population of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 74 lakhs. The Ruler of 
Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
and descendants of the Great Sidhraj Jaysing. 
The present Ruler Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji 
was born on 16th February 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi in September 1911. The Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. 


Baria.—The State has an area of 813 square 
miles with a population of 159,429 and is situated 
in the heart of the Panchmahals District. The 
capital Devgad Baria is reached by the Baria 
State Railway from Piplod Station on the B.B.& 
C.I. Railway ata distance of 10 miles. The ave- 
rage revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs. The 
Ruler, Lieut.-Colonel His Highness Maharaol Shri 
Sir Ranjitsinhji, K.c.s.1., isthe direct descendant 
of the Great House of Khichi Chowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat for 244 years with their 
capital at Champaner, enjoying the proud title 
of Pavapatis. The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Great European War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven guns. 


Cambay.—This State has an area of 392 square 
miles, a population of 87,761 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 13 lakhs. The founder of 
the Ruling family was Mirza Jafar Najm-e-sani 
Mominkhan JI, the last but one of the 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat. The 
present Ruler is His Highness Najm-ud- 
Daulah Mumtaz-ul-Mulk Mominkhan Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawob Mirza Husain Yaver 
Khan Saheb Bahadur. He was born on the 16th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 21st 
January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers oun the 13th December 1930. His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys & dynastic salute of 11 guns. 


Chhota Udepur.—This State has an area of 
890 square miles, a population of 1,44,640 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 18 lakhs. The 
Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Chavan 
Rajput clan and claims descent from the last 
Patai Raja of Pawagadh or Champaner, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484. The name of the present 
Ruler is Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhji. He was 
born on the 16th November 1906 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 29th August 1928 on the death 
of his father. He is 2 member of the Chamber of 
Adonai and enjoys a dynastic salute of 

guns, 
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Dharampur —This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,12,031 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 8% lakhs The 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Ramchandraj1 of Hindu Mythology They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia Rajputs dynasty 
The present Raja, His Highness Maharana Shri 
Vijyaydevj1 Mohandev)i, was born on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gad on 
the 26th March 1921 His Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns 


Jawhar —This State 1s situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plateau above the Konkan plain It has 
an area of 310 square mules, a population of 
57,288 and an average annual revenue of 
about Rs 654 lakhs Up to the period of the 
first Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan, 
Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli Chief 
The first Koli Chief obtained his footing in 
Jawhar by a device similar to that of Dido 
when he asked for and received as much land 
as the hide of a bull would cover The Koh 
Chief cut a hide into strips, and thus enclosed 
the territory of the State The present Chief, 
Raja Patangsha alias Yeshwantrao Vikramsha 
18 & minor and the State 1s at present under 
minority administration The Raja is entitled 
to become a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 


Lunawada —The State has an area of 388 
Bquare miles a population of 95162 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 5$ lakhs The 
Rulers of Lunawada belong to the historic 
Solanki clan of Rajputs claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhra) Jaysmh of Anhilwad 
(Gujarat) Besides having fine patches of good 
agricultural land the State contains a consider 
able forest area yielding rich timber The 
present Ruler Lieut Maharana Shri Virbhadra 
sinhji, was Invested with full powers on 2nd 
October 1930 He 1s a member of the Chamber 
of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns 


Rajpipla —This important State les to the 
south of the Narbada It has an area of 1 517} 
square miles a population of 2 06 085 and an 
average annual revenue of about Rs 244} lakhs 
The lands are rich and very fertile and, except 
for a few forest clad hills, are suitable and 
avallable for cultivation in large quantities in 
the south east talukas The family of the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla, Major H H Maharana 
Shri Sir Viyaysinhj1, K 0 81, is said to derive its 
origin from a Rajput of the Gohel clan Cotton 
18 the most important crop in the State In the 
hills there are valuable teak forests The 
capital is Rajpipla which 1s connected with 
Ankleshwar by railway built by the State His 
Highness 1s a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 13 guns 


Sachin —Sachin is the semior of the only 
two Abyssinian States in India The ancestors 
of the Nawab of Sachin were the Rulcrs of 
Janjwa The founder of the Ruhng House of 
Sachin was Nawab 81d1 Abdul Karzm Mohommed 
Yakut Khan In 1784, on the death of his 
father, Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan became Nawab of Janjira but the 
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Throne was seized by Sidi Jahwar in favour of 
Nawab Sidi Mohommed Abdul Karim Mohom 
med Yakut Khans younger brother This led 
to several complications which Nawab 81d 
Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan decided 
to .void and made the great sacrifice of leaving 
Janjira with his younger brother Nawab Sidi 
Mohommed Abdul Karim Yakut Khan intended 
to go to 11ppu Sultan and gain his support but 
a8 this was considered 1mpolitic the Honourable 
the East India Company intervened as media 
tors and through the good offices of Mr Mallet 
(afterwards Sur Charles) and Nana Furnayis the 
Prime Minister of His Highness the Peshwar 
a Triple Alhance was signed on the 6th June 
1791 by which Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan took the State of 
Sachin Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
yakut Khan was granted the hereditary title of 
Nawab by the Emperor of Delhi His Impenal 
Majesty Shah Alum II and wis also granted a 
Haft Hazar1 and the Mahi Maratab 
The Rulers of Sachin are known 18 amongst the 
first powerful Princes in India to have cemented 
in alliance of perpetual friendship with the 
British The present Ruler is His Highness 
Nawab Sidi Mohommed Haider Mohommed 
\akut Khan who was born on the llth cf 
Scptember 1909 and succeedcd to the Throne on 
19th November 1930 His Highnessisa memb r 
of the Chamber of Princes in his own 11ght 


Sant —This State has an area of 394 squire 
miles, a population of 83538 and an annuil 
revenue of about Rs 413512 ‘he Rulng 
family belongs to the Mahipavat branch of the 
Puvar or Parmar Rajputs Ihe Rulers used 
to pay a tribute of 5 384910to Scimmdia_ ‘Lhis 
tribute 18 now paid by the State to the British 
Government The present Ruler Miharana 
Shri Jorarwarsinhji Pratapsinhji was born on 
24th March 1881 and succeeded to the gad: in 
1896 He is & member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 


Rewa_ Kantha Agency —Including the 
Surgana State and the Dangs 


This Agency 18 a subordinate Political Agency 
of the Gujarat States Agency It 1s comprised 
of all the non salute States and Estates of the 
Old Rewa Kantha Agencv the State of Surgana 
previously in the Nasik Agency and the petty 
states known as the Dangs, previously in the 
Surat Agency 


Rewa Kantha means the district or province 
situated on the banks of the river Rewa or 
Narmada or Narbada This river 1s held in 
high veneration among the Hindus especially in 
the Bombay Presidency 


All the States comprised m the Province of 
Rewa Kantha are not on the banks of Narbada, 
for some of the Northern States,1e Kadanas 
and the States in Pandu Mewas are on the banks 
of the Mahi river In fact the Rewa Kantha 
Agency comprises territones watered both by 
the Rewa and Mahi Rivers 


The population consists of the following main 
classes indus, Jains, Musalmans, Animustic 
Bhils, Dhankas, Kolis and Naikdas 


Surgana —Is situated on the borders of 
the Nasik District 
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Lhe Dangs consist of a tract of country: 
between the Sahyadris ind the Surat District. 
which is parcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs . 
Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 a hohani 


Ihe headquarters of the Agency which 18 
situated at the Baroda Residency in view ot the 
fact that the Secrctary to the Resident at Baroda 
and the Gujerat Statcs 1s also ex officio Political 
Agent of this Agency consist of — 


Political 1gent—4A P Low Esq 108 
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Deputy Politwal Agent—-Kumar Shri 


Bancsinhyi J Jhala 


Deputy Politwal Agent for the Dangs— 
Mr 1 @ Sampson, MBF 

Many of the States and Ustates are small and 
only a few enjoy restricted Jurisdictional powers 
The four Chiefs of Kadana Bhaderwa, surgana 
and Jambughoda are however larger and more 
important, the first three named being included 
in the hst of electorates for representative 
members of the Chamber of Princes 


KOLHAPUR AND THE DECCAN STATES AGENCY 


This Resil ney which was formed 1n conse 
quence of thc transfer of the Bombay States 
to the direct control of the Government of 
Indi includes the following States — 


Aolhapur Mira) (Senior) 

Janjirv Mira) (Junior) 

savanty adi hur iundwad (Senior) 

Mudhol KLurandw1d (Junicr) 

san,lt Ramdurg 

Bhor’ Aundh 

Jimkhandi Akalkot 

Phaitan Savanur 

Jath Wadi J] state 

lhese Statcs are in political relations 
with the Gov inm nt of indi. through the 


Ro ident for Kolhapur und th Deccan Stites 
whosc h idquait rs cat holhapur 


Resident for Aclhapur and the Deccan 
States —Licutcnant Colonc! G P Murphy 


Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur and the 
Decean Statcs —Major R L Bazalgette 


Under Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur 
and the Deccan States —{ Ex officio) Major J W 
Rundall 


Kolhapur —Kolh pur is a State with an area 
of 3217 1 square miles population 9 57 137 
and a gross annual revenue of Rs 1,25 70 398 
Ihe present Ruler 1s Lieutenant Colonel His 
Highness Sw Shri Rajaram Chhatrapati 
Maharajasaheb GCSI GOoOIE He has a 
dynastic salute of 19 guns The Ruling House 
1s deicended from a younger branch of the 
Great Shivaji the Founder of the Mahratta 
kmpire There are nine Feudatory Jahagirs 
under the Darbar of which the most 1mportant 
ire the four Major Jahagirs of Vishalgad 
Bavada Kagal Semor and Ichalkaranji — the 
lemamng five (vtz Kapsh: Torgal Kagal 
Jumor Himmat Bahadur and Sarlashkar 
Bahadur) are called the Minor Jahagirs They 
are administered by their holders oe im the 
case of the last named one whose holder being 
a minor the Darbar administers his estate 
holhapur entered into Treaty relations of 
an important political nature with the British 
Government m 1812 by which Kolhapur wad 
guaranteed against the attacks of foreign power® 


and its integrity assured [he State pavs no 
tribute and suppoits a Military Force of 692 
kolhapur State 1s divided into 7 Petas and 
3 Mahals holhapur City 1s known on account 
ot its religious sanctity iw the Southern 
Benares ind is famous for the architectural 
beauty of its temples Its hill forts are also 
famed in history it a great centre of higher 
ducation and has flourishing mdustiies Ihe 
}rmciy wW articles of production are rice jawari 
sugur cane and tobacco and manufactures are 
course cotton ind woollen goods sugar oil seeds 
jotterv and hird ware’ lhe Sahyadri Moun 
tains flank the State on the west and contain 
some of the finest aluminium beauxite deposits 
in the world in very large quantities In 
cducational industrial and social progress and 
in reforms holhapur ranks with the most 
progressive States The Shahu Spinning and 
Weaving Mills the Sugar Mulls the holhapur 
Bank with Branches Cinema Industries as 
well as full grade Arts Law and B 1 Colle.es 
estity to the growing importance of modern 
\kolhapur and to its progressive admumustration 


Jannra —This State is situated to the South 
of the Kolvba District of the Bombay Presidency 
The most noticeable point in 1ts history 18 the 
successful resistance that it alone of all the 
States of Western Injia made sgainst the deter 
mined attacks of the Marathis The British, on 
succeeding the Marathas as masters of the 
Konkan refrained from interfering 1n the adminie- 
tration of the State The Chief isa Sunm 
Mohammedan witha titleof Nawab He hasa 
Sanad guaranteemg succession according to 
Mahommedar law and pays notribute The last 
ruler H H WNawvb Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan 
G.O1IE., died on 2nd May 1922 and wassucceed 
ed by his son, His Highness Sidi Muhammadh han 
born on the 7th March 1914 The State was 
under a minority admimstration until 9th 
November 1933 when His Highness the present 
Nawab was invested with ruling powers The 
area of the State 1s 379 square miles, and the 
population 110,388 The average revenue 18 
about 11 lakhs including that derived from a 
small dependency named Jafarabad in the south 
of Kathiawar under the Western India States 
Agency The Capitalis Murud on the main land 
the name of Janjira being retained by the island 
fort opposite His Highness the Nawab 1s 
entitled to a dynastic salute of 11 guns and to a 
permanent salute of 13 guns within his own 
territories 
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Sawantwadi —This State has an area of: 
930 square mules and & population of 230 589 
The average revenue 18 6,42,649 It hes to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa 
the general aspect of the country beimg ex 
tremely picturesque Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury The late Ruler Major His Highness 
Raje Bahadur Shrimant Khem Sawant alias 
Bapusaheb Bhonsle K OSI having expired on 
the 4th July 1937 His Excellency the Crown 
Representative recognised his only minor son 
His Highness Raja Shivram Sawant Bhonsle 
the present Ruler as his successor and appointed 
Her Highness Dowager Rani Parwatibaisaheb 
Bhonsle as Regent to conduct the administration 
of the State during the minority of the present 
Ruler from 5th October 1937 He was 
invested with th powers of his State on 


29th October 1924 Rice 1s the pmmcipal 
crop of the State and it is rich in 
valuable teak The sturdy Marathas of’ 


the State are favourite troops for the Indian | 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts Lhe Capitalis 
Sawantwidi also call d Sundar Wid or simply 
Wadi The Raja enjoys 1 dynastic salute of 9 
Luns and a permanent loc] salute of 11 guns 


Mudhol —The State has in area of 369 squaie 
mules a population of 62 832 and an annual 
r venue of about Rs 380000 The present 
Ruler—Raja Shimant Bhiiriv Sinhji Maloprao 
Ghorpadc 18 a mimor= Lhe administration 1s 
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carried on by a Council of Regency with the 
Ranisahbeb as Regent The minor Raja was 
born on the 15th October 1929 and succeeded 
to the gadis on the 9th November 1937 The 
Ruler enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns and 1s 
entitled to be received by the Viceroy 


Sangli —The Stxte has an area of 1 136 square 
mules a population of 258442 and an annu1} 
revenue of Rs 1541000 IJhe founder of the 
family wis Harbhut who rose to distinction 
during the rule of the Peshwas The present 
Ruler Lieutenant (Honorary) His Highness 
Raja Shrimant Sir Chintamanrav Dhundirio 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhan KOIE, was 
born on the 14th Tebruary 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadi mn 1901 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhundiray Chintwmanrmyv Patwardhan 
He w1s invested with ruling powers on 2nd 
June 1910 on attaimng his majonty His 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Raja He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
Jeuns and a4 pr oni alut of 11 Wun His 
Hinhn Ss xcres fir t class jun hetion 


Bhor —Ihe State hes in the Western Ghéts 
in wild and mountamous country It has an 
area Of 910 square mules a populition of 1 41 546 
and an annul revenue of about Rs 6} Iskhs 
The , resent Ruler 1s Raya Shrimant Raghunath 
rio Shiankarrao alids Balasaheb Pandit Pant 
Sachiv The honour of a dynastic »>alute otf 
.) guns and the here lifary title of Raja were 
‘conferred on him in 1J.7 and 1935 resy ectively 


The following are the particulars of the Stites grouped in this Residency — 











‘Lribute 
State Name of Chief Area Population Revenue to British 
| Government 
| Rs Rs 
Ahlkot Rajt Shrimant Vyaysinh 498 92 60 6 40 000 14 592 
latesinh Bhonsle, Raji ot 
Aundh Rajt Strimant Bhavanrao 501 76 507 403000 {No tribute 
Shiinivasrao ali Bila 
saheb Pant Pratimidh 
Raja of 
Bhor Raja Shrimant Ra,hurith 910 1 41 16 5 “0 000 | 4 God 
rao Shankarrao alia Bib 
stheb Jandt lant Sachiv 
Raya ot 
Jamkhind:i {Raja Shrimant Shankarrao 624 1 14 28° 9 16 00U 20 841 
Parshuramrao alias Appa | 
saheb Patwardhan Rija of 
Jath Sub Lt Raja Shrimant Vya 980 8 91 102 8,59 000 11 247 
yasinhrao Ramrao al as 
abaiaheb Dafle Rija of 
Kolhapur Tieutenant Colonel H H/ 82171 957137 6471000 |No tribute 
Shii Sir Rajaram Chhitra (Includinz 
pati Mahara) GC SsI Gc keudatory 
It Maharaja of 





rn 


Jaghirs) 
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Che following sre the particulars of the States grouped 1n this Residenc} —conid 





——— 
—— — 








Tribute 
State Name of Cu f Arca Population { Revenue | to British 
Government 
Rs Rs 
| 
Kurundwad | Shrimint Chintaminri1o 182 5 44,204 2 60 000 9,619 
(Senior) Bhalehandrarig alias | 


Balasaheb Pitvardhan 


(Junior) Midhavrio alias 
Bapusaheb Patwardhan 
(7) Shrimant Ganpatrio{ 116 02 39 583 1,97 000 |No tmbute 


dnmbakrio ahas latya 


Kkurundwad {(1) Shrimant Ganpatrao 
sheb Patw irdhan 


Mir Riya Shrimant Sir Ganga 342 93 957 6 25 000 12,558 
(Senior) dh1rrio Ganesh = alas 
. | Balasaheb — Patwardhan 

| KCIL Ruact 

Miri) Shrimant Sir) Moidhavraio 196! 40 686 2 86 000 7,339 

(Junior) Harhar ahas Bibisaheb 
Pitwardhin ACT] 
Phaltan Mayor R12 Shrimant Milo 397 48 Tol 2, 70,000 9,600 


yirio)§=©6. Mudhoprio-—s a/zas 
Ninasaheb Naik Nimbal 
| kar, Raju of 


Ramdurg Shrimant Ramrao Venkat 169 35,401 
tao alias Raosaheb LDhave 


1 82,000 {No tribute 


Sangh | Tieutenant H H Rajv Shri| 1136 2 58 442 
mant Sir Chintamanrac 
Yhundirao alas Appas vheb 
Patwardhan KCIE 
Raja of 


14 2» 000 Do 


Savantwad: |H H Raja Bahadur Shm 930 20,320,589 6,50 000 Do 
mant Shivrim Sawant 
Bhonsle Raja of (Minor) 


Savanur. iis Nawab Abdul Majid 73 20,320 2,12,000 Do, 
khan Saheb Duilair Jung 
Bahadur Nawb of 





Wadi Estate |Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga 12 1,704 12,807 Do. 
dharrao ahas Dajisaheb 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar 
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EASTERN STATES AGENCY 


On April ist 1933 the Eastern States Agency 
8 created and an Agent to the Governor 
eral was appointed at Ranchi ‘Lhe Agency 
mbraced 26 Orissa States formerly included in 
he Province of Bihar and Orissa and 14 Centril 
7rovinces States Subsequently on Decembtr 
st 1936 the two Bengil States of CoochBeh11 
and Tripura were transferred to the Agency 
ind there are now three Political Agencies unde1 
the Resident for the Eastern States at Calcutta 
viz 


(1) The Orissa States Agency with its head 
quarters at Sambalpur 1nd with which the tollow 
ing States vre in Political relations — 


Athgarh Athmallik Bamra Baramba Paudh 
Bonal Daspilla Dhenkanal Gangpur Hind! 
Keonjhar Khandpara Kharsawan Nir ingh 
pur Nayagarh Nilgir: Pal Lahira Rairthh | 
Ranpur Seraikela Sonepur Talcherand Iigiri 


(2) The Chhattisgarh States Agency withits 
headquarters at Riipur ind with which the 
following States are in Political relvtions — 


Bastar Changbhakir Chhuikhadan Jashpur 
Kivlahandi Kinker Kiwardhi kKhairigarh 
Korea Nandgaon Pitna Raigarh Sahti Saran 
~2rh Surgujya and Udaipur 


(3) The Bengal States Agency with its head 
| quarters at Calcutta and with which the follow - 
ing States are in Political relations — 


Cooch Behar Mayurbhan) and Tripura 


Of all these States the Rulers of six enjoy 
the distinction of salute 2 Cooch Behir 
and Tripura of 13 guns and Mayurbhanj Patna 
halahandi and Sonepur of 9 guns, 


The total area 1s 69230 square miles 
ind the total populition 8082052 Real 
income 210 46000 ‘These States pay a tribute 
amounting fo Rs 4 03 250 


Cooch Behar.—This State 1s situated 
In North Bengal bounded by the Districts of 
Jalpaiguri Goalpara and Rangpur It has an 
area of 1318 square miles and a population 
if 690 866 the revenue being Rs 2693000 
Ihe town of Cooch Behar 1s connected by the 
(ooch Behar State Railway with the Lastern 
Bengal Railway system The late Ruler 
Maharaja Jitendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur 
ittended His late Majesty King George V 
Coronation in England as an Honorary ADC . 
to his father Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup | 
Bahadur and was made a K CS1 in the year. 
1917 The present Ruleris His Highness Mvha 
Taja Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur 
vho was born on the 15th December 1915 and 
succeeded his father Maharaja Jitendra Narayan 
n the 20th December 1922 


Trpura.—This State lies to the east of 
the district of Tippera in Bengal and consists 
largely of hills covered with dense jungle It 
has an area of 4116 square miles and a popula 

tion of 382,450 The revenue from the State 
Is Rs 26,44,000 and from the zimindaris in 
British India about 10 lakhs The present 
Ruler 1s His Highness Maharaja Manikya Bir, 
Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur who was 


‘ilmo t 1mm diit ly 


born on 19th August 1908 and succeeded the 
late Mahiraja Minikya Birendra Kishc re Deb 
Barman Bahadur cn 13th August 13.3 besides 
being the Ruler ct Iripur’ the Maharaja 
holds a lar e landed pr; rty situated in the 
plains cf the di tricts ct Tipper’ Noakhah 
and Sylhet 


Mayurbhany —1h Rul: ws 2 p rmincnt 


m mber ot the Chambcr ot Princ s Arch eolo 
Zicil ~— finds that have com to hyzht 
within the State wei as also. outside 


=? to Show thit the inci nt Bhanjyy King 

dom covered vconsidtiable part of Orissa Though 
the origin of the kingdom is Io t mm hoary 
intiquity tiadition recorded by Hunter I ce 

it Moe thin two thousinl yc 11s ao =©Bhrnjr 
hings rul d over thei exten ive territory from 
Khininza Kotta modcrn hhict in, whose ane 

ent remains bear testimony to the «mMinence and 
culture ot th then Ruler which found cxpres 

1on 1n diverse forms of art of 1 \ ry ln h ordgr 
stvicd the Miyurbhiny S hool by Rene Grousset 
and art critics of achnowlc iged vutho1ity 
During the Moghul p.riod Muiyurbhany was 
recogmi ed by the Fmperois 1 in iutonomous 
principilitv. ani in the day of Mahratta 
upr mics in On si th Rul rs of Mayur 
bhiny were oft n it wir with the Wihrathis 
who attcmpted tol vy 1 precirious tribut 

by force of arms Jn 17°61 the List India 
Compinv took po session of Widnipore ani 
iffiwaid the Ruler of 
Mivurbhin) opened fricndly negotiitions with 
the British authoritits Duwing hilf a centurv 
preceding the British conquest of Oris:i the 
British authoritics mMaintiimed their fricn Iship 
with Mayurbhan) and a treaty wis concluded 
between the Last India Compiny and Wiyur 
bhinj State in 1829 


Keonjyhir 18 1n off Shoot of “Mavurthany 
being h Id Dv 7 junIo1 branch of thc Ruhn, 
family which s puitd from the parent 
Stite 


Kharsawan and Seraikela—Ihe Rulers o 
these Statcs belon, to the fumily of the Raya 
ot Potahit whose Stites w re confiscited by the 
British Government These Stit s first cime 
inder the notice of the British in 1793 when in 
consequence of disturbtinces on the frontier 
of the old Junole Mihils the Thikur of hhirsa 
winand the huny ir of Serakeh were compelled 
to enter into certiim agreements rcliting to the 
treatment of fugitive rebels ‘Lhe Chiefs were 


‘bound when cvlled upon to render servicc to the 
British Governm nt but not required to piy 


tnbute Ihe Bengal Nigpuir Railwvy iuns 
through a pirt of the State 


Athgarh, Athmallk, 
Baudh, Bona, Daspalla, Dhenkana 
- bk . Lage r, 

arsanghpur, Nayagarh, ¥1, 
Patna, Rasrakhol, Ranpur, Sonepur, Talcher, 
Tiguzia.n— These Stitis Liye no connected 
or vuthentic histo1v They were first inhabited 
by aboriginal 110c3 who were divided into 
innumerable communal or tilbal groups each 
undct its own Chi for hcadman These carried 


Baramba, 
], Gangpur, 


Pal-Labare, 
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On incessant warfare with thelr neighbours 
In course of time their hul retreats —~-- 
penctrated by Aryan adventurers who 
gradually overthrew the tribal Chiefs and 
established themselves in their place Tradi 
tionielates how these daring interlopcrs most 
of whom were Rajputs from the north came to 
Puri on a pilgrimige and remained behind to 
found kingdoms It wos thus that Jai Singh ir 
sald to have becom ruler of Mayurbhiny over | 
1 300 ye irsago he being succceded by his eldest ' 
son while his second sonseiz d Keonjhar The 
Chiefs of Baudh and Daspall. are said to be 
descended from the same stock and 2 Rajput 
origin 15 also chimed by the Rayjas of Athmallih 
Narsinghpur Pil Lahira falcher ind Ligina 
Nayagath 1t15 illuged was founded bya Rajput 
from Rcwih and a Scion of the same family was 
the ancestor of thc prcsent house of Khandpara 
The ruling family of Ranpur is of Khond origin 
and furnishes the only hnown instance in which 
amid many vicissitudes, the eu promacy of the 
original settlers has remaimed intact The 
States acknowledged the suzerainty of the para 
mount power and were under an implied obliga 
tion to render assistince in resisting invaders 
but_1n other respects neither the incient kings 
of Orissa nor thcir Successors the Moghuls and 
Mahiattas ever interfered with their internal 
adninistrition All the States have annals of 
the dynasties that hive rulcd over them but 
they are made up for the most part of l.gend 
and fiction and long geneological tables of 
doubtful accuracy and contain wry few 
features of general interest The British con 
quest 6f Orissa from the Mahrattas which took 
place m 1803 was immediately followed by 
the submi sion of ten of the tributary States 
the Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
tieaty engagements 


Bastar, Changbhakar, Chhuskhadan, 
Jashpur, Kanker, Kawardha, Khauragarh, Korea, 
Nandgaon, Raigarh Sakt:, Sarangarh, Surgua 
Udaipur — I[hcse States are scattered rouni 
the Chitti girh Division in the Ccntral 
Provinces to the different districts of which 


a majority of them were formerly attach 
e 


| 


Bastar —This Stitcis situated in the south 
cast corner of the Central Provinces In arc. 


The Indtan States—Assam 


(13 062 Square miles) 1t.15 the twelfth largest 
State in India The late Chief of Bistar was a 
Hindu lady She wis the last direct descendant 
on the male line of an anuient fanuly of Lunar 
Rajputs which ruled over Warang1] until the 
Mahommedan conquest of the Deccan in the 14th 
century A D when the brother of the last Raja 
of Wirangal fied into Bastir ind established 
akingdom there From then tillthe days of the 
Mahrittas the State wis virtually inde pendent 
Its invecessibility securing it from all but occa 

sional 1a1ds of Mahommedan freebooters The 
Bhonslas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on 
Bistar im the 18th century whichis now paid to 
the British Government Nearly 11 000 square 
railes are covered by forest of which about 3 000 
square miles arc reserved and cultivation 18 
sparse The capital Jagdalpur on the Indra 

vati Riveris 184 miles by motorable road from 
Raipur in the Central Provinces 


Surguja —Until 1905 this was included 
in the Chota Nagpur States of Bengal The early 
history of Surgujais obscure but according to 
local tradition the present Ruling family 15 said 
to be descended from an Arksel R12 of Palamau 
In 1758 a Mahrattaarmy overran the State and 
compelled its Chief to acknowledge himself a 
tributary of the Bhonsla Rij. 


Resident (Calcutta) —Lieut Colone] H W C 
Robson OBL 


Secretary (Calcutta) —H A N Buitlow IC8 
Unter Secretary (Calcutta) —R G Daubeny 


Political Agent Orissa States Sambalpur — 
MyorW F Webb ra 


Political Agent Chhattisgarh States Ravpur — 
Licut Colonel R G Hinde IA 


Forest 


Forest Adtiuser Eastern States Sambalpur — 
H I Mooney IFS 


Education 
Educational Adviser Eastern Sttte Simbal 
pur —S D Boahuguna MA LLB Dip Id 


(Leeds), MRST (England) 


UNDER THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 


Manipur —The only State of importance 
under the Government of Assam, 18 nipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a populationof 4 45 606 (1981 Census), of which 
about 58 percent are Hindus and $5 percent 
animistic hil tribes Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country,anda valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide which 
is shut in on every side The State adopted 
Hinduiam in the early eighteenth century, in 
the 1eign of Pamheiba or Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma On the Burmese retaliating Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762 The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmece war and on the con 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declard 


i 


independent Ihe chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr Quinton, 
and the officers with him and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him From 1891 
to 1907 the State was admunistered by the 
Political Agent, during the mimority of H H 

Sir Chura Chand Singh The Raja waginvested 
with ruling powers 1n 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi 1n 1908 = For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him He was made acBF in 
Dec 1917, and KCSIT m Jan 1984 He1s 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns 


The Indian States—Untted Provinces. 


The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H H. the Maharafia, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
hig services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government, three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manipums The 
staple crop ofthe country 1s rice Forests of 
various hinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges 

Khasi States.—These petty chiefships 
23 m number, with a total area of about 
3,600 square miles and a populition of 
1,80000, are included under the Governor 
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of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or cngagement with the British Government 
The two largest are Khyrim and Mylliem and 
the smallest is Nongliwal, which has a popula- 
tion of only 213 Mot of them areruled by 
a Chief or Siem The Siemship usualiv 
remains 1n one family The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted trom the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis The constitution of 
a Khas: State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character Siem exercising but hittle 
control over his people 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 





‘lwo States Rampur, and Benares ‘re 
included under this Governmunt — 
i? Revenue 
lakhs 
Arez Popu- ar 

Stik Sq Milcs | lation ga 

mate 

(pur 893 4 64 919 | 49 

ues | 97, |301165 18 








— 





Rampur State —The Stiteof Rampur wis 
foundtd by Niwab Sycd Ah Mohammid Khan 
Bihadur im the middle of the 18th ccntury and 
his dominions mcludcd a considu ible portion 
of whit 15 now hnown as Rohilhhand The 
toundcr belonged to the famous S1iycd clin of 
Buehr in the Muziffiunigar distint and wis 1 
Stitesman of remukhible ibihty He rcndced 
valurblc scrvices to the Moghi] Lmpcror who 
1ccognised him a Rukr of Rohiwkhand and 
hestowed on him the Mahi Maritib, +e the 
Insignii of the Roy al Bish 


Upon his deith his kingdom undci went m iny 
vicissitud s und wis considera bly 1¢ duced in 912¢ 
durmg the itign of his son Niwab Sayed 
laizulih Khan Bahadur The Piovince ot 
Rohilkhind had now passed into the hands of 
the East Indis Company Niwib= Siyed 
Tuvulla Khun Bahidui was yuy loyal to the 
Biitish Government to whom he ilways look«d 
for me during those unsetticd diys and he g: 
tingible proof of his lovilty when during the 
War weainst Lrance he offcred all lis cavalry 
2 000 stiong to the Biitish Government in 1778 
and reccivid the iollowing message of thinks 
fiom the then Govcinoi Gencral — 


Chat in his own nime as well as that ot 
the Bouwd he icturned him thc warmest thank 
jor this instance of his faithtul ittachment to 
the Company and the Lagksbh Nition 


Another oppoitunity wo0se for the rulu of 
Rimpm to evince his steadfast loyalty ind 
devotion to the Impe11il Cruse on the outbic ik 
of the Mutiny of 18>7 hs Highness Niwab 
Sir Sayed Yusuf Ali Khin Bahadur ovcupid 
the Musnad ot Rampur in these days lrom 
the vury start of thc Mutiny till peace was re 
established in the country he spared nuther 
men bor Money 1n the help ot the British Govern- 


8 


ment He sived the hves of many Curope ins 
whom he provided with moncy wnd othe: me ins 
of comfort Hi: cstablished his 1cputation as 
. good rdministintor to such an extent thit 
he wis i iccd in chaige of the 1dministration of 
Moi idthid ind the othe: nerghbourin,z districts 
on bchalt of the Biitish Government Shese 
siznil Serviecs were 1ccormmiscd bv the Builfish 
Government by the grint of in Llaqa besides 
othe: maks ot distinction 


Duin, the1icign of Nuwib Su Kalb 1 Ali Ahan 
Tahidur who wis in Oricntil scholar of 1¢ pute 
the Court of Rampui cimc to be surrounded by 
artists poctS ind musiciin®’, who weic leit 
without iny pationige on the bicvk up of the 
Mogzhaland Oudh Courts This Prince collccted 
ali those 111t 1nd most previous Persian Wanu 
Seripts ind Moghul Miniitwes now piescrvcd 
at the Kampm Onientil Librury Indeed, the 
3¢a1s of hisi1ulc meint for Rampur the splendour 
of 1 11ch renaissince In 1887, Nawib pir 
halbi Ah Khon Bahidu did and was suc 
ceeded by his invalid son Nawab Mushtak Ali 
Khan Bahadur, who vitel a brief reign, passed 
away in 1889 


Dung the reign of His lite Highness Nawab 
Su Sved Mohammid Himid Ah khan Bahadur 
Rampur made gieit strides in trade and com 
meme id m fict in every walk of life He 
maintiined the traditions of his House foi 
devotion to the Butish Clown The Gieit War 
of 1314 found im foremost im offtrmng his po 
soni scivices and vl the resouiecs of the State 
to the Butwsh Govcrnmcnt The lst Rampur 
Tnafintiy wis sent to List Aitua ind icturnd 
home ait(1 neally foul vers service wnd won 
favourable 1emazks fiom high British officers 
He contisbuted om lakh of rupees towirds the 
cost and upkeep of the hospitalship Royalty 
At the time of the Afghan War of 1919thceI 8S. 
Lanceis and the Impiiial Service Infantry were 
sent on girilson duty in British India 


Ihe present Ruler (Captain His Highniss 
Niwtb Sur Syed Raza Ali Khin Bahadur 
khCbsiI putt Le DvD suceecded his futl er on 
~0th June 1930 His Highness was boin on 
1th Novembar 1906 ind wis cducited at 
the Rajkumai College, Rajkot 


During the shot pe1iod that the reins of the 
State have bucn 1n his hands the administration 
of the state has becn overhauled and reorganised. 
A State Council consisting of 51x members is 
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responsible for the administration of the State on 
the principle of the jomt and several respon 
sibility of every member 


Since 1935, His Highness has completely 
separated his Civil List from the State Budget 


The Rampur Municipality has a repiesentativ: 
character, and has a non offiuial ond elected 
Chairman Twothirds ot its mcombers are 
clected and the remainder nomimated Town 
Areas in two moftssil towns of the State hiv 
also been cstablished 


The tTegislative Committee consisting of} 
experts who drafted enactments for the State has 
recently been remodelled and a representative 
clLment has becn introduced into 1t to afford 
opportunities to the subjects to ventilate then 
views and take part in the framing of li ws for the 
State, as well as to discuss and offer then advice 
on matters in which their opinion may be invited 


The State employees hive recently been 
given the bencfit of pension rules and time scalc 
‘ilaries have been fixed for them 


A Development Board has been instituted 
to encourage 1nd foster the growth cf industries 
tnd improve tgriculture in the State Iwo 
Sugar factories have been established in the 
State under the minigement of Mcssrs Govan 
Brothers of Delhi 


His Highness has two sons and four diughters 
The eldest con Sahebzada Syed Murtaza Ah 
Khan Br is the Heir Apparent 


The permanent solute of the State is 15 guns 
and the annual income about 50 lakhs of rupees 


Benares —The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu rulers existed from time immemorial 
und finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist htera 
ture In the 12th centurv 1¢ was conquered 
by Shahab ud din Ghori and formed a scparate 
province of the Mohammadan Empire _ In the 
18th century when the powers of Moghal 
} mperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb 
Raja Mans Ram an enterprising zamindar of 
Granzapur (Benares district) founded the State 
of Benires and obtuned a Sanad from the 
Lmperor Mohiminad Shah of Dilhi in the name 
of his son Raja Balwant Singh nn 1738 Raja 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 


The Indian States—Punjab. 


Sinch became the virtual ruler During the 
next 30 years attempts were unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar Jang and after him bv Shuya- 
ud daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
of the Rajya and the Fort of Ramnagar was 
built on the ban of the Ganges opposite the 
Benares City Raja Balwant Singh died in 
1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings Balwant 
Singh s daughter 8 son Mahip Narain Singh was 
placed on the gad: The latter proved an 
imbecile and there was maladmuinistration 
which led to an agreement in 1794 by which 
the lands held by the Raja in his own right 
which was granted to him by the British Govern 
ment were separated from the rest of the pro 
vince The direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
iyncome of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja while the former constituted the 
Domuns Within the Domains the Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a British distiict There was thus constituted 
what for over a century was known as the 
Tamily Domains of tre Maharaja of Benares 
On the 1st of April 1911 the mazor portion of 
these Domains became a Stite consisting of the 
perzanas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) The town of Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ecded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and became 
pirt of the State The Moharajas powers are 
those of a Ruling Chief subject to certain condi 
tions of which the most important are the 
maintenance of all mghts acquired under laws 
in force prior to the transfer the reservation to 
Government of the control of the pcstal and 
telegraph systems uf plenary) criminal jurisdic 
tion within the State over servants of the British 
Government and European British subjects and 
of a right of control in certam matters connected 
with Excise 


The present ruler is Captain H H Maharya 
Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahidur KCSI who 
was born in 1874 and succeeded to the State in 
1931 and the heir ipparent VWaharay Kumar 
Bibhuti Narain Singh born on November 5 1927 
adopted bv His Highness the Maharaja Bah idur 
re bon and successor on the 24th June 
19 
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Patiala.—This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwai 
States. Area of 5,932 square miles. Population 
16,25,520. Gross income Rs, one crore and 
forty lakhs. Its history as separate State 
begins in 1762, Its Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Hichness Farzand-i-Khas Daulati- 
Inglishia Mansur-u!-Zaman Amit-ul-Umra Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar, SriMaharaja-i-Rajgan 
Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul Bhushan, @0.4.1., 
G.C.1.8., G@.C.V.0., G.B.K., A.D.0., LE.D., died in 
March 1938 and was succceded by his son, His 
Highness Maharaji Dhiiaj Yadavinder Singh. 
His Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at 
present personal salute of 19 guns and he and 
his successors have been exempted from 
presenting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distribntaries. {It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is richin antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul, 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections—from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rupar—have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The North-Western 
Rallway, the E. I. Railway, the B.B. & C. I. 
Railway and the J. B. Railway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains 2 contingent of 
two regiments of Cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantry—one battery of Horse Artillery. 


The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to Ftate subjects. 
Primary education is aiso free throughout the 
State. The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928. 


Since the State entered into alliance with the 
British Government in1804 and 1809 A.D. it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha War 
of 1814-15, the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tirah and N. W. IF. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
late Highness placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and offered his personal services. The 
entire Imperial Service Contingent was on active 
service throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
British Government for the period of the War, 
and in addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
paar the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
money and material. Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan the 
late ruler served personally on the ake ae 
on the Staff of the Genera] Officer Commanding 
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and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts, For 
his services on the N. W. Frontier His late 
Highners was mentioned in despatches. 


The present 1uler has inherited fine qualities 
of sportmanship and achicved distinction in 
lthe field of Cricket. 


Bahawalpur.—Bounded on the North-East 
by the District of Ferozepur ; on the East and 
South by the Rajputana States of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmere ; on the South-West by Sind, on the 
North-West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers, 
Area, 15,000 square miles. 


This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided length wise into 
three gieat stiips. Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Deseit; the central tiack 
which is as barren as uplands of the Westen 
Punjab ; has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently; and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State isa portner in the 
great Sutlej Valley Project. 


The ruling family is descended from the 
Abbasside Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809. Ranjit Singh was confined to the right 
bank of the Sutlej. 


The firsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutiej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance tothe 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was inthe hands of the British authoritics, 
The present ruler is Major Dr. His Highness 
Rukmud-Daula Nustatji - Jang-Saifuddaulla 
Hafizul-Mulk Mukhlisud-Daula, Muinuddaula 
Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan Sahib Baha- 
dur Abbasi V., LL.D., @.C.1.E,, K.C.S.1., K.¢.V.0., 
who was born in 1904 and succeeded in 1907. 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Regency which ceased to exist in 
March 1924, when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power. His Highness is now 
assjsted in the administration of his State by a 
Prime Minister, Izzat Nishan, Imad-ul-Mulk, 
Rais-ul-Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr. Nabi 
Buksh Mahomed Husain, M.A., LL.B, C.1.E., 
K.C.A4.0, B,O.C.8., a Public Works and Revenue 
Minister, Mr. C. A. H, Townsend, C.1.5., a Minis- 
ter for Law and Justice, Rafi-us-Shan, Iftikhar- 
ul-Mulk, Lt.-Col, Khan Bahadur Maqbool Hasan 
Kureishy, M.A., LL.B., C.4.0., C.H.0., a Home 
Minister, Amin-vl-Mulk, Umdat-ul-Umra, 
Sardar Mohammad Amir Khan, C.H.0O., an 
Army Minister, Major General Sahibzada Haji 
Mohammad Dilawar Khan Abbasi, MB.z., 
0.H.0., C.4.0., 8 Minister for Commerce, Mehta 
Udho Dass, B.A., LL.B ,and Major Shamsuddin 
‘Mohamad, 8B,A., Minister for Education, 
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‘The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes through the State The 
Stite supports an Imperial Service combined 
iInfintry, in addition to other troops The 
etre 18 Bahawalpur, a walled town built 
n 


Income from all sources over 90 lakhs Lin 
giiages spoken Multani or Western Punjab 
(Jathi), and Marwati 


Resadent for the Puniab States —The 
Hon Lt Col H. Wilbeforce Bell, OIE. 
KCIE CBL,ICS 


Khairpur.—The state of Khan pur hes in 
Upper Sind between 26° 10 and 27° 46 North 
Latitude ind 68° 90 and 70°-14’ Nast Ion 
pitude It 1s bounded on the Last by Jodhpur 
md Jessalmere territorics and on the North 
West and South by British Districts of Sind 
The climate 1s similar to the rest of Sind ‘Lhe 
Maximum temperature mm summer 15 117° m 
the shade and the minimum in winter ~~~ 
Ihe nearest hill station 13 Quetta,5,500 feet above 
sea level Ramfall is scarce the last 13 years 
average being 4°-0 The are of the State 1s 
about 6,050 square miles The population of the 
State according to the census of 1931 18 2 27 185 
souls The majority of them are cultivitors 
Others are engaged im trade, State services 
and labour By religion they ire mainly Suni 
Mushms, but the Ruler 1nd his family and some 
others are Shias Hindus form the minority 
community The State’s revenue fiom all 
sources calculated on the iverage of the past 
five years amounts to Rs 21 99lakhhs~ Lhe 
relations of the State with the British Govern 
ment are those of subordinate almance Lhe 
State pays no tribute either to the British 
Government or to any other State Lhe 
language of the State 1s Sindhi Urdu and 
Inghsh are also spoken Lhe chief product of 
the State 13 grain, which Js cultivated on irr, 
tion canals taking off from the Indus river at 
the Lloyd Barrage 2nd to a small extent on 
wells Cotton, oil seeds, ghee hides, tobacco 
Yullers earth ( met’’), carbonate of Sodi 
( Kkharo chaniho’’),and wool are 1ls0 produced 
The manufactures comprise cotton, silken and 
ae fabrics lacquer work carpets wl 
] ery 


The Ruleis are Muslim Talpur Balochs ind 
belong to the Shia sect Previous to the 
accession of thig family on the fil of the 
halhora dynasty of Sind in 1783 the history 
of the State belongs to the general histo1y ot 
Sind In that year Mir Tatehah Khan Jalpur 
established himself as Rule1 of Sind and subse 


funded the Ihairpur Branch of the Talpur 
family In 1852 the individuality of the 
Khairpur State was recognized by the British 
overnment The Ruleris a first class prince 
and is entitled to 1 permanent salute of 15 guns 
Outside and 17 guns inside the State limits 


Present Mir His Highness Mir T'aiz Mthomed 
: han Talpur of Khurpur State Boin on 4th 
ioe 1913 Ascended the Gadi on 20th April 


Resudent for Punjab States Lt-Col Sir H 
Wilberforce Bell, cr H 
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Mineter 8 Ijaz Ali, Lsqure, MBE, Khan 


Lahadur 


Jind —Jind 1s one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area tg 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 324,676 soulsand an income of 26 lakhs 


The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763 when Raji Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
giandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phul estlabished his 
prmcipenity He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 

Ingh who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805 
His grandson Raji Sangat Sinzh was succeeded 
by tbe nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837 =In the crisis of 1897 Rajya Sirup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
Was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known ag Dadri terntory. He 
Was succeeded by lus son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan Wir (1878) ‘lhe present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879, 
Succeeded in 1887, and invested with ful) powers 
in 1899 The State rendcred exemplary 
services in the Greit European War It sup- 
phed 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry The total 
contribution amounted to neariv 35 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, aDimals and loan. 


His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns 
The capital is Sangrur, which 1s connected by a 
State Railway with the North Western Railway 
The principal executive Officer of the State 1s 
evlled Chief Minister. 


Ruler —Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 


Dilband Rawkh ul Itikad, Daulat 1-Inghsh.a 
Raja i Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur @OSI @GOLE, etc 


Nabha —Nabha which becume a separate 
State in 1763 18 one of the 3 Phulkian States 
—Nabha Patialaand Jind—sind though sec ond 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister Statcs 1t cliimsse uority being descended 
from the eldest branch Jt consists ot two 
distinct parts the muin portion comprising 
12 seprrate pices of territory scattered imong 
the other Punjib States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizimats of Phul 
and Amloh, the second portion forms the 
\1i71mat of Bawal in the extreme south cast 
of the Punjab on the bordcr of Rajputana 


juently his nephew Mur Sohrab Khan ‘alpur | this Nizamit of Bawal was subsequently added 


to its territory 1s a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty ot the Rulers of 
Nabha_ The State now covers an area of about 
1 000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 Iahhs The State maintins one batta 
lion of Intantry |nown 15 the Nabha Akil 
Infantry under the Indian Stites Forces Scheme 
consisting of 496 men lor the preservation of 
the peace there 18 also a Police force consisting 
of about 400 mcn 


The State 1s traverad by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N W_ Railway and 
the B.B & C I crosses the Nizamit of Bawal 
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A portion of the State is irmgated by 
the Sirhind Canal The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses bajra sugarcane cotton wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Baoks near the 
principal railway stations within the State 
territory The chief industrics of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments brass utenmls and cotton carpets 
lace and gota etc There are some ginning 
factories and 5 cotton Steam Presses in the State 
which are working successfully In 1923 an 
inguiry was held into certain matters 1n dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Pativia Stite with the object of myuring them 
through the Patiaia Durbar As a result the 
Mah waja Ripudaman Sineh who was born in 
1883 and succeeded his father in 1911 entered 
into 1n wiecment with the Government of 
Iniia whereby he voluntarily scpuited himself 
tiom the :dministration and the contiol of the 
Stite wis iccordingly wsumed by the Govern 

ment of Indit in consequence of reperted 
breuwehcs of the agreement Ly the Miharajy 

he was in Telruary 19°8 deprived of the title 
of Mahaitija His Highness and of all rights und 
privileges pertuning to the Ruler of the Stite 
and his cidest son Pairtip Singh wis recogni7zcd 
is Mithiraja im ins stead His Hi,hn ss 
Mihirijys Pratap Sinch Is a Mino1 and dun 

his minority the State 15 bein, 1dmunistere 1] 
Iv a Counal of Re-cney consistin, of a 
President ind thicee Members His Highness 
lo vw present recetvng hs education in 
Badingham College Leatherhead 


Kapurthala —This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab The ancstors of the 
ruler of Kapurthal1 at one time held posscssions 
both 1n the Cis and ‘Lrang Sutle) and also 1p the 
Bari Doab In the Latter hes the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia When the Jul 
lundur Doab came undcr the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846 the estates north 
of the Sutle) were maintained 1n the independent 
possession ofthe Kapurthala Ruler conditional 
on his paying a commutatien i cash for military 
service engagements by which he had 1 reviousl\ 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh of 
Lahore This annual tnbute of Rs 1 31000 a 
vear Was remitted by the Gov rnment of India in 
perpetuity in (1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly effici.nt administration 
ot the State The Bar: Doab estatcs are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe 
tuity the civil and police jursdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State ‘The present Ruler’s tities are Col H 
H Farzand I Dilband Rasikbul Itikad Daulat 
I-Inglishia Raja I Rajagan Maharaja Jagatyit 
Singh Bahatur Maharaja of Kapurthala GOSs1I 
(1911), @CIE (1918) @BE (1927) who was 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
fatber Alls Highness the late Raja i Rajcan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthalain 1877 He a 
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granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911 His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs The Maharaja 
reocived the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur from the lrench Government in 
1924 and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spam Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of kgypt Grand 
Cordon of the Order ot Morocco Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chili Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru Grand Cross ot the Order of Cub‘, repre 

sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926 1927 and 1929 celebrated 
ree coe Jubilee of his reign mm December 


/_ 


Fhe rulers of Lapurthala are Rajy ut Sikh 
and claim descent from Rana hapur a distin 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs the majotity 
being Mahomedans Thechif crops are wheat 
gram maize cotton and sugarcane ‘Ihe town 
of Sultanpur in this State 18 famous for hand 
printed cloths Phagwara 1s another 1mportant 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manuficture of agricultural implements and 
metallic utensils of household use, rhe situation 
of this town on the main 1ailway line and the 
consequent facilitics of export and import make 
its Importance still greater and this 1s the chief 
commercial town in the State. The main line 
of the North Western Railwiy passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it A branch railway from 
Tullundur Cit, to Terozepur passes through 
the capital The Imperial Service and local 
troops of tne State have been re organized and 
are now designited as Kapurthala State 
Forces The State Troops the strength of 
which was raised during thc Great War to 
neallv 2000, served the J‘mpire in that crisis 
m Last Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Trontier Primiry education 1s free 
throughout the State and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its Dducation 
Department The State also possesses a 
Tegislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharia on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1936 ‘lhe capital js 
Kapurthala which has been embellished bv the 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 

eauty and grandeur and with various buid 
ings of public utihty The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric hght, water works, 
etc 


Poltiz al Officer The Hon’ble Agent to the 
Governor General, Punjab States Lahore 


Tehri State (or Tehri Garhwal, —Lhis 
Staite lia entitely tn the Limalayis and con 
tins x taneled semes of mdges and spurs 
ridiating from aloftv scries of peaks on the 
border of I1ibet Ihe sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in 3t The early history 
to the State 1s that of Garhwal District, the 
two tratts having formerly been ruled hv the 
game dynasty sinc 688 AD Pradyumna 
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Shah, the last Raja of the whole territory, was 
killed in battle fighting against the Gurkhas 
but at the close of the Nepalese War in 1815 
his son received from the British the present. 
State of Lehri 
rendered valuablesassistanceto Government He 
died 1n 1859 The present Merhirijais Licut 
Col HH Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, KCS8I, 
who is 59th direct male lineal descendant from 
the original founder of the dynasty, Raya Kanak 
Pal The principil products are iice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides = Lhe 
state forests are \ery valuabic and there 13 con 
aiderable export ot timber The Maharaja has full 
powers within the State The strength of the 
State forces 13 330 Tehri 1s the capital but 
His Hichness and the Secretarial Ofhce «are 
at Narendranagir for the greater part of the 
vyeir the summer capitil temz Pritaynai,u 
8 000 feet vbove the se. Icvel 


The State is politically transferred to the 
Residency of the Punjab State 


Mandi 1° an Indi1in State in the Punjak 
Political Agency lving in the uppci reaches of 
Bis river which diains nearly illits area = =Jts 
wea 18 1 200 Square miles and 1t hes between 
31 23 North Lat and 76° 22 Fast Long, 
ind 18 bounded on the cast by hulu on the 
south by Sukct and on the north wnd west 
by Kangra It his an intcresting history of 
considerable knzth which finally r sulted m 
its cntciing into a titaty with the British in 
1846 


The prisent Baler Captain His Highness Raja 
Su Jo.mndar Sen Bahadur KCST assumd 
full powers in [cbiuary 1925 His Highnes 
mirricd for the first time the only diuzhtc of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthils 
His Hichness miiced aziin in 1930 the younge1 
diughtcr of KK Puthiray Singh of Rajpipla 
A 3on ind hen wis born on 7th Deecmber 
1923 


The Mandi Hydro Llcetric Scheme wis 
formally opincd by His bxcell ney the Viceroy 
in Mirch 1932 JIht principal crops are 110¢¢ 
Inaiz wheit ind millet About thre fifths of 
the Statc is occupied by torestS ind glazing 
linds 1lt18 rich m minerals The capital 1s 
Mindi foundcd in 1527 which contiims cvcral 
tumples and pliccs of mterest 1ndis one of the 
chef maits for commuce with Ladhabh and 
¥arkind 


Sirmur (Nahan) —This is a hilly State in the 
Himalayis under the Political control cf the 
Political Agent, Punjab HillState, Simla Its 
history 1s said todate fromthe 1llthcentury In 
the eightecnth century tne State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
Internal revolt in the State and they 11 turn 
had to be evicted by the British In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
& contingent to the North-West Frontier The 
present Prince 1s H. H. Maharaja Rajendra Pra 
kash who was born in 1913 and succeeded in 1933 
The main agricultural feature of the State 1s 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
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gTam, ricé, maize and other crops The State 
forests are valuable and there 1s an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
18 now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served in the 
Great War It was captured with General 
Jownshend’s force at Kut a! Amara but the 
Corps was reconstituted and sent to service 


Malerkotla —This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Judbiana Dnstrict, Patiala and 
Nabha terntornes on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) or Malerkotla are of ‘“ Kurd” 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
‘ Sherwan ’ and settied ir the town of ‘ Sherwan ’ 
north of Pers a, and after settling tor a time in 
Afghanirtan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State in 1442 Onginally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors 
As the Moghial Empire began to simk sto 
decav they gradually became independent They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States After the  victorv 
of Laswari, gained by the British over Sindhia 
In 1803 and the subjugation and tlight of Holkar 
in 180>, when the Nawab of Malerkotla jomed 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutiey) and the Jumna 
‘Lhe State entered into political relations with 
the Britssh Government in 1809 ‘The present 
Ruler 1s Lt Col His Highness Nawab bir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, KOSI, KOIR, 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded 1n 1908 He 
was created Hony Major im the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt 
Col in December 1919 


The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy 
aniseed, mustard, ajwan, methi, tobacco 
garlic, Onlons and all sorts of grains 


The State maitams Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery ‘The capital is Maler 
hotla ‘The population of the town is 30,000 
Annual revenue ot the State is about 16 lakhs 


Faridkot —The Fardhot Rajas are sprung 
from the same stock as the thulhiin Chiis 
having a common ance tor in Brar more remote 
by twclve generations than the cclebrated Pha} 
Ihe Ff aridhot House was founded im the middle 
of the seventeenth Century The present Ruler 
Larzand 1 saadat Nishan Hizraati KRaisary 
Hind Lt His Highness Raja Harindar Singh 
Brarbans Bahadur was born on the 29th January 
1919, succeeded to the Gadi 1m 1918 and was 
invested with full Rulnmg Powers in October 
1934 His Highness was blessed with an 
Hen Apparent on October 22, 1937 Has 
Highness personally administers the Stite 
assisted by his younger brother Kanwar Manjit 
indar Singh Bahadur, Military Seeretary, and 
an efficient Cabinet of three other Secretaries 
headed by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, 
BA, Chief Secretary The State comprises an 
area Of 643 square miles with a population of 
1,609,364 souls and has a gross annual Income cf 
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over 193lakhs The Ruler 1s entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns and a visit to and return visit from 
the Viceroy. The State Forces consist of the 
State Sappers and Household Troops (Cavalry 
and Infantry). Faridhot, the Capital town, 
hes on the main Delhi Bhatind. J ahore Section 
of the North Western Railway 


Chamba —This Statc 15 cnclosid on tht 
west and north by Kashmu on the cist and 
south by the British distiacts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and 1t 18 shut in on almost cvery 
bide by lofty hill ranges The whole country 
18 mountainous and 18 a favourite rcsort of 
sportsmen It potresses 2 remarhable serics of 
copp(r plate mscriptions from whichits chronic 
havi becn compiled 


Founded prebably im the sixth ecntury by 
Maruta Surajhinst Riayput who built Brahma- 
pura, the modan Larmiur Chimbsy wis 
ext(nd:d by Mein Varma (680) ind the town of 
Chamba built by Sabi Viuriny wbout 920 The 
Stato muntamed 18 independence until th 
Moghal conquest of Indry 


Under the Mo,hils it became tuibutiry to 
the empire butats int anal vdmuimsti ition wus 
not interfacd with ind atcscaped tlmost un 
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seathed from Sikh aggression The State first 
came und(r British influence in 1846 The 
pirt, west of the Ravi, wit at first handed over 
to hashmir but subsc quently the boundaries of 
the Stite were fixcd a5 they now Staind, and 1t 
was declared independent of Kashmn The 
prcsent Chict 1s H H Raj. Lakshman Singh who 
wis bornin 1924andsucc(cded n 1935 Ashe 1s 
. minor the Administiation of the Stateis bemg 
conducted bya Council consisting of a President 
(Colon 1H & Strong C1) Vice President and 
Chict Sccrctuy (Diwin Bahadur L Madho 
Rim) and a Tudi111 Mc mbcr(Lala Hargobind) 

Tht principal crops are riec maizc ind mullets 
There are some valuable forcets which wore 
pulth leased to Govunm nt in 14364 for a term 
of 99 yeirs but the minizcncnt of them has 
now bicn retroceded to tht Chamba Durbar 

Che Mountain ringces irc rch in mincrals which 
wchtth worked  Jhe prin rpilroid to Chamba 
town 18 from Pithinkot thc tcrminus of the 
Ammtsir Pathinkot branch ot the Neth Westin 
Rulwiy  Chimbi town on the right bank ot 

the Ravi contims uo number of mtercsting 
timp] « of which thit of Likshm Niravan 
diting possibly from the tcnth century, 18 the 

most fimous 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Sten States which aro included ip British 
Burma though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Province and the 
Karenm States which are not part of British 
Burma and are not subjectto any of the lawg in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma. 


The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the seven petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known 1s the 
Northern and Southern Shan Stitcs numbering 
six and twenty nine States respectively which 
ve under the Commnssioner, Federated Shan 
States 


Hsawnghsup with an area ot 529 square 
milea and a population of 7,239 lies between the 
24th and 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
y5th parallel of longitude between thc Chindwin 
ilver and the State of Manipur 


Singkaling Hkamt) has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and hes on the 
y6th and 90th parall ls of latitude and longitude 
respects ely 


The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 5,349 and 
he between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 


The Northern Shan States {area 20,158 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Bhan States (area 36,157 saqnare miles and 
population 870,280), form with the canine 1 


stered Wa States (arer about 2,000 square 
miles) and the harenn) States,a huge tnangle 
lving roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of lititude and the 96th and 102na 
prralicls of longitude with its base on the plains 
ot Burma and 1ts apex on the Mchkong river. 


The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belongtothe Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chictly to the 
Wa palaung and Mon Khmer groups of rices 
of the Austro-Asiitic brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now propos’s to separate from the 
Ta; Chinese family There are also a numbcr 
of Kachins and others of the Tibcto Burman 
Limily ‘The Shins themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly into a markcdly ( hinese race on the 
frontic:. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions 


The climate over so large an area varics 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive, Llsewhere the 
summer shade temperature 1s usually 80 to 
95° Fahr, In winter frost 1s severe on the 
paddy plains 1nd open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the mllsis more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 50 to 100 inches in different 
localities 

The agricultural products of the States are 
lice, pulses, Maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundauts, oranges and pineapples 


Land 18 held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupicd land 1s easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with specia) rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a vary paying proposition, 
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The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Noithern States which they claim to be the 
richest in the world. The Mawson area in the 
Southern States is «lo rich inlead Lignite 
and iron ore of a low grade are found m many 
places. 


Tashio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States, is the terminus of the Mvohaung J ashio 
Branch of the Burm. Railways (178 miles) aud 
13 also conoected with Mandaley by a motor 
10ad 

The Burma Corporation’s narrow-gauge 
prvete railway track 44 49 miles Jong connects 
then Bawdwin mine with the Burma Ratlways 
system at Namyao. 


Tho Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to Heho 
(87 moles) which has been extended to 
Shwenyaung, 98 mi'es from Thazi 


Taungegyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, 1s connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and Importance The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12400 square mules 
and population 225 894 


Halpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,781 18 the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs 10,62,418 


The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw, 
\awngbwc and Mongnal have salutes of nine- 
guns 


Administration. 


Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State 1s vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanid of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Actthe law to be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
80 far a3 1t 18 in accordance with justice, equity 
und good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force 1n the rest of Bntish Burma The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
Officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers The chiefs arc 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appaimted but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 


In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
Sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart 
mente of Government in which they had been 
Previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds Under this scheme 
no interference ix contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
tontinue to collect their taxesand be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
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disposal of crmina] and civil cases, appoint 
their own Officials and control their own 
Subjects under the advice of the Supern- 
tendents. But the Tederation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, } orests, Cducation, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. Inplace of the 
individual tribute formerlv paid by them the 
Chic fs contribute to the Federation a propor 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughlv 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Burm: Government surrenders to 
the Fedcration wii revenue previously 
di rived fiom the States to enable it to maintain 
its services at the same degree of _ efficiency 
formerly enjoyed ‘The I'ederation on the other 
hind makes a& payment of a fixed proportion 
of tts revenue to the Burma Treasury 
i place of the individual! contributions of the 
Chiefs Under this scheme the Tederation is a 
sub entity of the Burma Government, 158 self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress 

The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of tho leaser 
Chiefs ‘Ihe Superintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Comm)ssioner of the Icdetated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Yederation has been entrusted are ex-officio 
members of the Council he scheme Was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effcct 
from October 1922 The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Hareourt 
Butler, GOOLE KOS 108 , in March 1923. 


Karenni. 


This distiict which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three aS two have been 
amalgamated with others It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 58,761 
1t hes on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. ‘Lhe largest State 1s hantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square mules and 8 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
1% lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens An Assistant 
Political Officer 1s posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiets as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than thar Shan 
Neighbours Miuncral and forest rights however 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provinelal revenues have been made 
to the Karenn1 Chiefs for education and medical 
service The Chicfsare at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and yom the Shan 
States Tederation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their domg 80 


The principal wealth of the countrv used to 
be 1m 1ts teak timber and alarge alien popula- 
tion was at one time suppered by the timber 
trade This has largely declined 1n the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
8000 disappear. 
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The Indian States—Jammu and Kashmir 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE, 


The territorv known generally as the Jarmmu 
and Kashmir State hes between 32° and 37° N 
and 73° and 80° E [tis an almostentirc]ly Moun 
tainous region with a atrip of level Jand along 
the Punjab border, and 1ts mountuns, valleys 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world The State mav be divided 
phvsiculy into three arcas, the upper, com 
prising the arca draincd by the River Indus 
and its tribut iric8 = the middle draincd bv the 
Jhelum and hishengings: Rivers and the lower 
ares consisting of the Icve) strip along the 
southern border and its adjacent ranzes of 
hills The dividing lines between the three 
arcas ate the snow bound inner an} outer 
Himalayan ran.cs known 18 the 4ojle and 
the Panchal Lhe wes of the State 15 84 58 
equare mules Leginning in the south where 
the great plain of the Punjab ends, 1t extends 
northwards to the high Karako1ram mountains 

where three Lmpires Meet ”’ 


Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivets of Northcrn 
India, vz the upper ieachcs of the Chenab and 
the Jhalum and the middle reaches of the Indus 
‘lhe total population is 36,45 000 souls 


History —Virious historians ind ports hive 
left moze or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the vallcy of K whnur and the adjacc nt 
regions In 1586 3st was innexcd to the Moghul 
Kmpire yby Akbar Srinagu the capital 
orginally Known as Pravarapura had by then 
been long established though many of the hne 
buildings said to have been erected by eurlv 
Hindu iulers had been dcstroscd in the four 
tecnth century In the regen of Sthindar, who 
was a contemporary of lamerline a !ir,e 
number of Hindus was converted to Isjam 
Jahangir did mtuch to beautify the Valley, but 
after Aurangzeb there was a period of disorder 
and decav and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Suba or Govirnor of Kashmir had 
become practiwlly independent of Dell 
Thereafter the country expurienced the oppres 
sion of Afghan rule until it was rescued in 1819 
by an army sent by Mahaiaja Ranjit Singh the 
Sikh rule was not more beneficiil to the people 
than that of the Afghans ‘The early history of 
the State as at present constituted 1s that of 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singh), a scion of the old 
Ruling lamily of Jammu whorose to eminence mn 
the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Luhore 
and was, in iccognition of bis distintinshed 
services made Rajiv of Jummuin 1820 He held 
aloof from the war b tween the British und the 
Sikhs, only 1ppe wing as Mediitor after the bitth 
of Sobraon (1546) when the Britishmide over to 
him the valley of Kashmir and certain otha ater 
in return for his services in 1e establishing 
peace Hisson His Highness Miharaja Ranbir 
binghy1, a model Hindu and onc of the st vunchest 
alhes of the British Government ruled from 
1857 to lsd0 «= He did much to consolidate his 
possessions and evolve order in the frontier 
districts He was succceded by his eldest son 
His Hizhness Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh) 
who diced on 23rd Decembur 1920, and wis 
sacoeeded by His Highness the present Shri 
Maharaja Hari Singbji Bahadur 


The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried 
out undcr Su Walter Lawrence and revised 
from time to time 


Administration —lor some years after the 
accession to the 4adi of the late Maharaja 
the administration of the State was conducted 
by + Council over which the Maharaja presided 
In 190» this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State wis thenceforward 
cariied on by His Highness the Mahuaja with 
the help of + Chicf Minister und 3 number of 
Ministers in chir.e of different portfohos This 
sistem continue! until the 24th January 1922 
when an J xccutive Council wis iniuguiited 
Vverv recently ceitun modific ttions have been 
introduccd in the constitution 


The British Residcnt his his hevwdquarters at 
Srinda,ar and Sialkot and there 1s also a Political 
Agent at Gilgit <A British Ofticer is stationed 
at Loh to issist in the supervision of the Central 
Asian Jiade with India, Which passes through 
Kashmur 


In the Do.11s (Hindus and Muslims) the 
State has splendid material for the Army which 
consists of 8,600 tioops Besides this thousands 
of Do,1as serve in the Indian Army 


Finance —The financial position of the State 
is stiong, ‘The total revenue including Jagirs, 
is about 27000000, the chief sources being 
land forcsts customs and excuse and sericalture 
There 15 & 1cScive and no debt 


Production and Industry —The populttion 
is pic eminently a-ricultuial and pastoral Lhe 
pinay vi food crops are rice maize and wheat 
Oil ced 15 ilso animportant crop Barley, cotton 
siffron tobacco beans, walnuts almonds and 
hops are ilso grown Pears and apples the 
principal fruits of the Valley are exported in 
large quantities ‘Lhe St ite forests are extensive 
and valusble Lhe principil species of timber 
trees are dcodit, blue pine and fir) ‘The most 
valuable forests occu: in Kaishtwar Karnah 
and Kamraj Illaqias) A survey of the muneral 
Jesources of the State 18 being conducted The 
most noteworth’ of the minerals expected to 
be found in the ‘tate are bauxite, coal Tuller‘s 
earth kaioline slate, zinc, copper and tale 
Gold 1s found in Baltistan and Gilgit sapphires 
in Piddar, 1quiamarn s in Skaidu and lead in 
Ui «Phe sik flature yn Srinvgar 1s the largest 
am 163 kind mn the wold Mounufacture of silk 
1s @ vely anucnt industi) in Aashmir = Zain ul 
Abidin who rukd = from 1421 to 1472 Is said 
to have imported sulk weivers from khurasin 
ind settlcd them here Woollen cloth shawls 
Cupets pipler Mache ind wood carving of 
the State a1e world funous The State partici 
pited in the British Lmpie 1 \inbition of 1924 
fhe ILushmi Court was styled ‘ The Gem of 
The Smaller Courts and attracted manv 
visitors An Industrial and Agricultural 
] shibition 1s held 1n the State annually, where 
the products of indigenous 2rts and craftsmanship 
for which Kashmir 1s famous are displayed 
His Highness’ GovernMent ale Maintainmg a 


The Chamber of Princes 


visitors Bure.iu at srinagar for the convenience 
wf visitors who are attracted by the scenery 
snd charm of the beauty spots of Kashmur 


Communications —Great efforts have been 
made and are bung Made towards the :mprove- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State 
The Jhelum Valley road (196 miles) which 
links the Kashmir \illev with the Punjab 
and the North Western Trontier Province is 
considered to be one of the finest motorable 
mountain roads in the world 


‘The Banihal Cart Roal 20.0 miles long joins 
Kashmir with the North Western Railway system 
vi Jammu lawai and 15 also 4a fine motorable 
road 


Roads for pach animils lead from Srinagar 
the summer capital of Kashmir to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and JTadalh Internal 
village communications have also been much 
improved 


The Jammu Suchetgirh Railway a section 
of the Wzirabid Sialkot branch line of the 
North Western Railway system 18 the onlv 
Railway in the State Lhe mountinons nature 
of the country has so fai prevented the extension 
of the line into the heart of the State 


Public Works —Jn 1904 a flood sp1ll channel 
above Srinagat was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Thelum A number of canals hive been con 
stiucted at considerable expense both in Jammu 
and Kashmir The State has been recently 
connected with the telephone system of British 
India An aerodrome has been constructed 
five miles from Srinagar and it 13 hoped that 
an lial service between Lahore and Delhi and 
hashmir will be established soon Good 
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progress has been Made with irrigation but the 
most import int scheme of recent years has been 
the installation of a large Electric Power Station 
on the Jhelum Raver and Mahora which was 
completed in 1907 The bridge over the 
Chenab at Aknur which was completed in 1935 
at a cost of Rs 4 lakhs, has the longest unsup- 
ported span 1n India 


Education —According to the last census 
of the State, there Were 1 23 800 persons able 
to read and write of whom 9000 only were 
females In other words four per cent of 4ll 
persons aged 5 or More could read and write 
Among Malcs 60 1n every 1000 persons could 
read wnd write The number of education 
institutions including two Arts Colleges is 1 392 
The number of scholars in 1930 36 was 89 374 
Nearly 28 per cent boss and 6 per cent gurls 
of the school going age were at school In 
Municipal areas education for boys has been 
made compulsory since 1929 


Reforms —One of the important reforms 
connected with the present Maharajas reign 
has been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature mod ll 1 on British 
High Courts Important le_islative measures 
passed by His Highness Government in recent 
years include the raising of the »ge of Marriage 
to 14 for girls and 18 for boys .nd the Agri 
turists Relief Regulation meant to cope with 
the pioblem of rura]j indebtedness 


As sign of constitutionsl progress of the State 
may be Mentioned the freedom gianted to the 
press and the introduction of the State Assembly 
Over 30 newspapers ufe in existence in the 
State and the A sembly which has a non- 
official majority ha3 already held seven sessions 
during three years and a half of its 
exustcnce 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Narendra Mandal or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence with the earnest co opera 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr Montague Secretary of State for India 
and H I Jord Chelmstord Viceroy and Gover 
nor General of India 111919 The proposal was 
that the Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body with the Viceroy as Presi 
dent and the members compesing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes, or whose membership might 
otherwise be considered desirable by the 
Viceroy Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
memoer to represent them from year to yvar 
fhe Chamber 1s arecommendatory body which 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitted to 1t concernin, 
the Princes and their nghts and privileges 
generally and their position in imperial affairs 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
HR HF the Duke of Connaughton 8th Febru 
wy 1921 It meets regularly once a year and 


and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala The Chamber selects by vote its 
own ofhcers who are the Chancellor, a pro 
Chancellor to act for him 1n his absence out of 
Indiaand a Standing Committee of the Chamber 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 


them 


Until 1929 the procecdings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to 1ts meet 
inos)6At 6the: «6annual session in February 
192» the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public The Chamber contams very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seats 
avallable 


Ihc most umportint question which the 
(Chamber has eve1 discussed 1s T[cderation 
This subject cam [efore 1t on various occ islons 
vfter the Princes 1epresentatives at the _ first 
Round Lvble Confcrence 1n connection with the 
litest Constitutional Reforms scheme Made 1% 


. pronouncement in favou1 of Federation which 


the agenda of subjects for discussion 1s framed j led to the incorporation in the new Reforms 
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The consideration of this great issue, though 


sotaetimes taking place in open debate, has for: 
part been conducted at meetings of: 
the Standing Committce of the Chamber, which 


the most 


always meets in private, at informal meetings 


The Chamber of Princes. 


Legislation of provisions for its establishment | 





week of I'ebruary, 1937, and in the course of it 
sald that upon facil consideration of the Act 
they had ‘‘come to the conclusion that the 
safeguards have been substantially met’ and 
that certain further recommendations now newly 


made by themselvcs would, 1f adopted, com 


of the Princes with or without their Ministers; pletely fulfil them These recommendations, 


and in an important Committee of Ministers | 


This lattcr body has been reprcs¢ ntative of all 
the States, includng those whose Rulers have 
never cxercised the privilege of sitting in the 
Chamber 


Federation caused sharp divisions of opinion 
wmong the Princes Mcanwhilc 5 the constitu 
tion of the Chambcr provided for cach State 
Member exercising one vote on any qu stion 
coming before the Chamber, powc! in the Cham 
ber gradually fell into the hinds of 1 majority 
representing the smalicr States, becausc these 
Statcs were naturally the readicst to excicise 
their membership piivilkgces This develop 
ment caused serious dissatisfaction among 
the Grciter States and out of that spring a 
movement for the icorganization of the 
Chamber 


The difftrenccs between the Greater States 
and the Lesser States were much sharpened by 
the different viewpoints which they occupied 
in regard to Tederation His Highness of 
Patiala carly in 1936 resigned the Chancellorship 
on thisaccount ‘Thcreafter His Highness of 
Bikaner rosigncd from one Standing Committce 
of the Ghamber Only one Ruling Prince with 
a salute as big as 17 guns was then left an active 
fen epant n the Chamber's affairs His 

Ighness of Patiala was succeeded in the 
Chanccllorship by His Highness of Dholpur 
who automatically procecded to the appotntnicnt 
from that of pro Chancellor There wis ne 
meeting ofthe Chamberin 1936 His Kacellcncy 
the Viceroy in consultation with the Princes 
convinced a mecting commcniing on 22nd 
kebruary, 1937 


This mecting was preceeded by Intensive 


deliberations in the Infoima] Conferences of | 


Princes Their Highnessesat discussions which 
they held in Bomba; in Octobcr 1936 appointed 
« Constitutional Committee, under the Chairman 
a | of His Highness the Miharaja of Patiala 
and including the Chancellor, to examine the 
Government of India Act of 1935 from the 
point of view of the States’ entry into Federation 
This Committee produced its report in the first 


the Committee sud, had been drafted in 
consideration of the fact that the Act had 
alrcady been passed §=‘They comprised therefore, 
four proposed changes in the States’ Draft 
Instrument of Accession 


This rcport wis tiken into consideration 
by the general body of Princes 1n their Informal 
(ont sence «At thesime time 15 His Highness 
the Chincu lor brought 1t before that body he 
wlto luid before 1t an Opimion upon the same 
subject by Counsc] whom the Standing Com 
mittec of thc Chamber had recently engaged 
trom London Is Opmion was a lengthy 
dacumcnt and mn effect tmounted to a warning 
to the Princcs aginst the risks in which entry 
into Iecdcration would involye them Its 
receipt led to its urgent examination by other 
expeit adviscrs to the general body of Princes 
[hun critacisms of it were destructive A 
further Opinion im favour of Tederation was at 
the Same time independentiv given to the 
Princes ‘t the request of His Highness of 
eden by the Ri,ht Hon ble Sir Te) Bahadur 

pru 


The upshot of all this was that under the 
lerdeiship of the Maharaja of Patiala the 
Informa! Conference adoptcd the report of the 
Constitutional Committee in favour of the entry 
into 1¢derition on the basis of the Governmcnt 
of Indii Act 1935 and subject to the satisfactory 
conclusion of negotiations with the Crown on 
the subjcct of the Constitutional Commuttec s 
newly made recommcndations This decision 
was cndorsed In a formal mecting of the Chamber 
of Princes on 24th Tebruuy by the re election 
of His Highness of Pitiala to the Chancellor 
ship by an seals es majoritv, and by the 
elcc tion of + pro Chancellor and Standing Com 
mittee in sympithy with the same decision 


lhis brought the Piinces of the Chamber 
mto line with the recommendations alread, 
Made by the Committce Statcs Ministcrs and 
Icft. fini] negotimtions on the Accession issue 


to be completed in London d 
of 1937 p uring the summer 
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Payments from Indian States. 


Many of the States make payments, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
cist to His Majesty These paymcnte are frequently due to exchange of territory or settlement 
of claims between the Governments but are chiefly 1n Jieu of former obligations to supply or main 
tain troops The annul receipts on account of these payments from Indian States are summatised 
in the following table The relations of the States to one wother in respect of tributes are com 
plicated and 1t would serve no useful purpose to enter upon the question It may however be 
mentioned that a large number of the States in the Western India and Gujarat States Agencies pay 
tribute of some hind to Baroda and that Gwalior clarms tribute from some of the smaller States of 
Central India States mal ing payments directly to His Majcsty 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 





Rs Pengal Rs 
Tribute from Jaipur 400 000 | Tribute from Cooch Behar 67 701 
hotah 4 34 720 United Provinces 
(of this sum]{ Tribute from Benares 2 19 000 
Rs 200 000 
hae reen Punjab ad 
suspended ) 
Inbute from Udapur (Fasten Tribute from Mandi 1 00 000 
States Agency) 1 200 
Other States 13 30” 
Tril ute from Jodhpur 213 000 
Madras 
(Of this 4 
sum of Tribute from Travancore 7 96 430 
Re 1 1o 000 
has been Mysore 24 50 000 
suspended) 
Cochin 2 00 000 
Bund1 1 20 000 Western India States 
Udaipur (Mewar) 266000 | Those paymg trmbute to the 
Government of India 
(includes mclude — 
contribution 
to local Bhavnagar ] 28 060 
corps ) 
Other Ra putana Cutch 92 258 
States 111 575 
Dhrangadhra 40 671 
Conti ution Fy Jaora in hieu 
of maimtenance of troops Gondal 49 09¢ 
Halt he 1 61 310 
Junagadh 28 394 
Assam Nawanag1r §0 312 
Tribute from Manipur 2 000 Porbandar 21 202 
Rambru 100 Rajkot 18 991 





It was announced at the Coronation Dorbar of 1911 that there would m future be no 
Nazarana pay ments on succes J0ns, 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- | 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portugucre possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast, the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of antes , and the little island 
of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula Allthese thres territories constitute 
what 1s called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of terntory sur- 
rounded by British districts Savantwadi State 
liea to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
#(st and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range ofthe Western 
Ghats, which separatis it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara The 
extreme length from north to south 1s 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The teraitory has a total area of 1,301 
square iniles and consists of the Velhas Conquts- 
tas, or Old Conguests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalitics of Salsctte, Bardez 
and Mormugao acquired in 1548, and of the 
Novas Conguistas, or New Conqueats, comprising 
the municipaltics of Pernem, Sanquclim, Ponda, 
Quep>m, Canacona, Satari and Sanguem ac- 

uued in the latter half of the 18th century 

he 8mall island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
gi the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country 1s hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature bc ing the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north 
east and south-east, juat off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3 827 
fect high. 


The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in 41ze 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontormes of Bardez 
aud Saleette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo or Cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closc.d 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation ot sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao 1s acces- 
sible at all times and {s therefore the harbour 
ofcommercial importance It1s the terminns of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of hnes A breakwater and port 
have been bmmlt there and the trade is consider- 
able beng chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. 


The People. 


The total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921. This gives a densty of 
€08 persons to the square mile and the popula- 


tion showed an increase of 9 per cent since the 
census ten years previously. In the Velhas 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians The Mos- 
Jems in the terntory are numbered in a few 
thousands The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Chardos and low castes, which 
do not intermarry The Hindus who form about 
one half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Luropeans, use the Konkan dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words The 
official language1s Portuguese whichis common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
a8 wcllas by alleducated people Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has thetitles of Primate of the East and 
Patnarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clestastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with mussione 
In foreign countries and Mocambique (Portu 
guese last Africa) The Christians of Daman 
and Dit are subject under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy See to 
the Archbishop of Goa There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders 1n Portuguese territory The 
churches arein charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were at rictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 


i The Country. 

ittle over «ne third of the entire 

of Goa is stated to be under uleivation: ore 
fertility of the soil varies considerably accoiding 
to quality, situation and watersupply The 
Velbas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a gooa 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or sx acres. The staple produce of the 
country 18 rice, ot which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced 1s Darelv 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population for 
two-thirds of the year, Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 


Portuguese Possessions. 


soils are set apart forthe cultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
quistas has improved during recent years. 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
Classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and fleld Jabourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 

ez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 


Commerce. 


In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and Wert 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 


The present trade ot Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Rs. 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Rs, 40 lakhs. The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported. Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruite and raw produce, 


A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system is 
51 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 


Taxes and Tariffs. 


The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and taese were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the Initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morais, who is po- 
pularly known as the “Governor of Taxes.” 
Only in 1927 the try experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose galaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being pald regularly. There is an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
bas been ear-marked for promoting the indus- 
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trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added ether, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Rs. 8-8 yer capita. 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans. Thistax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief fources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Rs. 60,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth, The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 


The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and _ preferential. 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent. according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad talorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to ffade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruita 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent. on 
their basic price, 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Ribandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portugnese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it wasraised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by acloser inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses, 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wingof which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace and the High Court. The 
square in the lower part of the town 18 adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque +tand- 
ing under a canopy. 


History. 

Gou was captured tor the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Conquistas. 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Gos reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six 
teenth century The accounts of travellers 
Show that the Goa of those days presented a 
8caine of military, ecclesiastical and commcr 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
In the British capitals of India Portugal 
however with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain of the samc time 1t8 immence I m 
pire in the four Continents Albuquerque tried 
to conschdite Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquercd Indians and 
franting them eisil and rcligious liberties His 
cont mporaries howcver could not understand 
his far secing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword und mihtary force 
and they laboured to consohaate it by a prosely 
tising organisation which throws all the mission 
ary efforts of every other Luropcan power in 
Sndia intothe shade Old Goa as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to day had a hundred 
churches many of them of magnifiecnt propor 
tions and the Inquisition which was a power 1n 
the land ‘The sixty years’ subjection to Spun 
In the 17th ccntury compl ted the ruin of the 
Portuguese Lmpire m the Last and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stive off its decadence his subordinates in 
far off India cither could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even jus 
3trong hand wis unabk to stop the decline It 
wagin the 19th ccntury that the coloniils began 
ta cnjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parlamentin Lisbon 


Modern Times. 


Ihere was frequently recurring fighting and 
In 1741 the Marathas invadcd the neighbourhood 
of Goa and thrcatened the city itself An army 
of 12 000 mcn arrived fiom Portugal at the cr 
tical moment ihe invaders were beaten 
off and the Novas Conguistas were 11idcd to 
the Portugucse posx<ssions In 1844 the 
Sheltcr given by Gor to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Dombay In 1802 the Ranes of Satan in the No 
vas Conqiistas revoltcd In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the hings own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with = the 
trouble and having don so disbanded the 
Native army, which his never been reconsti 
tuted But another outbreikh among the 
troops took place in 189. and the Ranes joing 
them the trouble was again not quicted 
until the arriva) of another special expcditicn 
from Lisbon The Rancs again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912 troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak which 
“was only reported concluded in the summer of 
ae There has been no outbreah after that 
ate 


The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection There 
18 no agivation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por 
tuguese rule This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
enjoy complete equality with the natives of Por 
tagal many of the sons of Gua occupying high 
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and responsible positions in Portugal Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Mimster of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr Betten- 
court Rodrigues Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in Generis] Carmonas dictatonal Government 
Natives of Goa are also Dr Almeida Arez the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lasbon Dr 
Cacteno Gonsalves Judge of the same Court 
and Mr Alberto Xavier Secretury General of the 
Ministry of 1 nance 


Administration 


The Lisbon Government by Decree No %266, 
dat d 27th July 1917 enacted new rules re 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Orgame Charter (Carta. Organica) in 
force since 1st July 1919 ‘This Charter, 
rmrarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos 1005 
ind 1022 dated 7th and 20th August 1920 
and decrees Nos 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and 16th October A new Organic Charter 
modifying m certain parts the earlier one was 
pranted by Decree No 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and 15 now 1n force 

Ihe territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor General residing in the 
Capital of the State at Panjim alas Nova-Goa 
and 1s divided into three districts Goa, Daman 
and Diu _=s‘She Jast two are each under a Licute- 
nint Governor Lhe district of Goa 1s under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor General 


Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Sccretariats are working Home 
and Political Tinance Customs LTducation, 
Military Naval, Agriculture Health and Public 
Works There are also three special and autono 
mous Departments which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W I P Railway 

As the prinonal organ of administration next 
to the Governor General and in collaboraticn 
with him works a Governor s Council (Conselho 
do Governo) with Tegislative and advisory 
powers The Council is constituted in addition 
to the Governor General ex officio President of 
four officials (Attorney General the Duirector 
of Tinmances the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works) five clected 
1aembers (three representing Velhas Conquastas 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman ind Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Govern r General to represent the 
minorities agricultural commercial aud other 
interests and the press 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu 
there 1s a District Council to supervise the Muni 
ciptlitics and other local institutions ‘The 
District Council of Goa 18 composed of the Direc 
tor of Civil Administration President the Gov 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova Goa Civil 
Court, the Deputy Chief Health Officer the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works , 
the Deputy Director of Finances the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands , one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus 
trial Associations of the district, one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa , one 
member elected by the Associations of Land 
owners and Farmers of the Distriet, and one 
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nicmber advocates elected by the Legislative Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Ma 
Bicholim, Quepem e Damao; 


Council among the legally quahfied. 
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Gt, 
and Municipal 


There is one High Court in the State of India Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General, and Ponda, Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugao 1s situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15° 25’'N.and Long 
73° 47' E, about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and 64 miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India The Port of Mormugao is 
the natura) outlet to the sea for the whole area 
rerved by the M. & 8S. M. Ry. (metre gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic The distance from Aden 
to Mormugao 1s about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all neccessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
anv hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot Puilotage 1s not compul- 
sory, but’ when usual pilot flag 1s hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 


such assistance. 

Mormugao Harbour is the termina) station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
\Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the ‘*Mormugao Improvement 
‘Lrust ’’ with 1ts head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
creatcd and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It1s composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nager Avell, 
Separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B B & CI Rall 
way Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chnis- 
tians The number of houses 18 according to the 
same census 4,095 Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a2 population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians 
The number of houses 1s 60609 The town of 
Daman was sached by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu 
guese 1n 1558 when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built erght other places of worship The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantie 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal 

The soul of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the 
ease of cultivation only one twentieth part of the 


territory 1s undcr tillage The principal*crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco The settlement contains no 
mincrals There are statcly forests in Nagar 
Aveli, and about two thirds of them consst of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce especially 
with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
it was noted for its dyemg and weaving 


‘Lhe territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and militarv 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department 1s admunis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delugate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part ot the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct A tax is levied on all 
lands, whether alienated or the property 
of the State The chief sources of revenue 
are land-tax, forests, customs 
duties 


excise and 


DIU. 


Diu is an island lying off the southern ex- 
tremity ot the Kathiawar Penmsula, from 
which it 18 separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp It1is composed 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island. 1t has a smal] 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
tide at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
Slan Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period with a desire toobtain possession 


of 1t This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arins Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce, It has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
18 about seven miles and its breadth from 
north to south, two miles The areca is 20 
Square milcs The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes 1t8 name, 
1s said to have been 50,000 in the days of ita 
commc«rcial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census 
of 1921, is 13,844, of whom 228 were 
Christians. 
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French Possessions. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


‘Lhe French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, ov 
slots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 

ada total population on the 26th Feb, 1931 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer: 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
itfailcd, asalso did several similar attempts 
which followed, In 1642 Casdinal Richelicu 
founded the first (ampignic d’Oricnt, but its 
efforts mct with no success Colbcrt reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting «xemplionfrom taxcsand a monopoly 
of the (ndian tradc for fifty years Aftcrhaving 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idca of dircct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency at Surat But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he #cizcd the harbour of rincomalee mn Ceylon 
from the Dutch The Dutch however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalce; and Caton passing 
over to the Coromand«] coast in 1672, seized 
St Thome, a Portuguesc town adjoming Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland He was, however, com- 
pellcd to restore 1t to the Dutch 1n 1674. 


The ruin of the Companv seemed impending 
whep onc of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
co1s Martin, suddenly restored 1t Rallyong 
uader him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
Baved out of the wreck of the scttlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a eamall village, 
which he purchased In 1683 fiom the Raya of 
Gingee He built fortifications, and a tradc 
began to spring up, but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1698, and held it untilit was res- 
tord to the hrcench by the Peace of yswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry bicame in this veir 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the Trench Settlements in Indja_ Its 
foundation was contemporancous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a Kuropean Company from a native 
pene and What Job Charnoch was to Calcutta 
‘rancois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
ita restitution to the Erench by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 


Chandernagore, in Lowcr Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Dilhi Empcro:, Mihé on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained 1n 1725-0, under 
the government of M Lenoir, arikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, undir that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, Was taken possession of 1n 1790, and 
formally ceded to the French two years Jater. 


Admunistration. 


The military command and administration-in- 
chief of the French possessions in India are vested 
ina Governor, whose re-idence 1s at Pondi- 
cherry. The office 1s of present held by 


————— 


Monsieur Solomiae (Léo0z), He is assisted 
by aChief Justice and by several “ Chefs de 
Service ” In the different administrative depart- 
ments. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the 
French territoules. Seventeen Municipalities, or 
Communal Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, 
Pondicherry, Afiancoupam Modeliarpeth 

Oulgaret, Villenour, [iroubouvane, Bahour and 
Nettapacam, for the establishment of Pond. 
cherry , Karikal, Ncravy, Nedouncadon, Tirn- 
nalar Grande Aldée, Cotchcry for the cestablish- 
ment of Karikal and also Chandernagore, Mahé 
and Yanaon, On municipal boards nattves are 
entitlkd to a proportion of the seats Civil 
ani criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. Ihe army and_ establishments 
connected w:th the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherty and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross @ large proportion of 
the revenue All the state anc dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and _ the 
prestige of the I rench Government 1s worthily 
maintained in the East Pondicherry 18 alsu 
the scene of considerable r ligious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
Trench India: and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chef fleld of 
this m.ssion li 8 outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinarv 
tender with!o French territorics <A line of rail- 
aay running va Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Kanka 1s linked to the 
81ime railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorgan.sed by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. ‘The capital, Pondicherry, 
13 a very handsome town, and presenti, especially 
from the sea a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 


People and Trade, 


The Settlements are represented in Par- 
hament at Pais by one senator and one 
deputy. The Seyator is Mons. Lemoijgnic ‘Lhe 
Deputy 13 Mons Pieire Dupuy, There were in 
1932 59 primary sthoolh and ,; _ colleges 
all maintained bv the Government, with 308 
teachers and 9,263 pupils Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget ot 1931) Rs 3,284,873. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
rag? There are at Pondicherrv 3 cotton mulls, 
and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill, The 
cotton «mulls have, in all 1,691 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,450 persons 
There are also at work one o1! factory and a few 
oul presses for groundnuts and one ice factory 
The chief exporta from Pondicherry are oil seed 


French Possessions. 


At the ports of Pondicherry and larikal 
In 1934 the imports amounted tofrs 104 282,000 
and the exports to frs 119331000 At these 
two portsin 1934 11,290 vessels entered and 
Cleared , tonnage 144,130 T. Pondicherry 1s 
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visited by Hrench steamers sailing monthly 
between Colombo and Calcutta in counection 
with the Messageries Mantimes The figures 
contained in this paragraph are the latest avail- 
able and are corrected up to December 1934 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chicf of the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital 1s the head 
quarters of their Governor It 18 situated on 
the Coromandel Coast 10> miles from Madras 
bv road and 122 by the Villupuram Pond 
cherry branch ot the South Indian Railway 
Lhe area of the Settlment 15 11> square miles 
and its population in the 26th Feb 1931 was 
183,055 Itconsists of the eight communes ot 
Londicherry ‘The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under lrancois Martin In 1693 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699 It was besieged four 
times by the lLaoglsh ‘The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
ecssful ‘The second unde: Lyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the placc, which was 
restored in 1765 It Was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779 The 
place was again restored 1n 1785 under the 
lreaty of Versailles of 1783 It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and tinally restored in 1816 


Tne Settlement comprisce a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
trom the main pait avd surrounded by the 
British District ot South Arcot, except where 
they border on the zea The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the Trench 
authorities on these and kindred matters and 
in this capacity 13 styled the Spec al Agent 
At Pondichetry itseli 1s a British Consular 


_ Agent accredited to the French Government, 


who is usually an officer of the Indian Army 
The town 18 compact neat and clean and 1s 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance the streets 
being laid at right angics to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the viaa 
tor of continental boulcvards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green venetians All the cross 
ptrects lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea 18 again different 
from anything of its kind in British India, 
In the middle 18 a screw pile pier, which serves 
when ships touch at the port, as a pomt for 
the landing of cargo and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population ‘Lhere 
is no real harbour at Pondicherry ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual maswla boats ot this coast Facing 
the shore end of the pier 18 a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
na.ne owed so much, 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Chandcernegore {is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below (hinsura 
lopulation (in the 26th Teb 1931) 27,262 
‘lhe town was permanently occupied by the 
}rench in 1688 though previously 1t had been 
temporarily occupied by thei at a date given as 
1672 orit76 It did not, howcver, rise to any 
Importance till the time of Dupleix It changed 
hinds between British and ILIrench various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the 'rench in 1816 

‘lhe former grandeur of Chandernagore has 


disappeared and at present it is [little more 
than a quiet suburbin town with little exte:nal 
trade Jhe railway station On the hast Indian 
Railway 18s just outside Lrench territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah) ‘The chief 
administrative officer 1s the Administrator 
who 18 subordinate to the Governor of the 
Trench Possessions Lhe chief public inti. 
tution is the College Dupleix formerly called 
St Marva institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the dunect control of the lrench 
Government 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast betwecn 
the Ianjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal ‘he settlement is divided into 
s1X communes containing 110 villages in 
vil and covering an t1ea of 63 square wiles 
It 18 governed by au Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry ‘The popu 
lation has in recent yetrs ripidly decreased In 
1883 16 was 93005, in 1891 75 5260, 1n 19M} 


54003 in 19238, 57023 in 1924, 56 922 
and wn 1381, 57,914, but the densitv 
1s still very high, bem, 1,063 pergons 


per square mile Kumbakonim 1¢ the onty 
taluk in ‘anjore District which has a higher 
density Hach of the six communes—namely 
harnkal, Ta Grande Aldee, Nedungadu Cot 
Kery, Neravy and Tirnoular— possesses a mayor 
and council. The members are all elected by 


| 


universal suffrage but in the munidl 
Karikal half the number of seats are rooareed fee 
Thurope1ns or their descendants Lhe country 18 
very tertile being Irrigated by seven branches of 
the Cauvery, besides manv smaller channels 
The cirpital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank ot the river Arasalir, about 
14 miles from its mouth it has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ccylon, and to a2 less extent with 
the Straits SettlLments It bas no commerce 
with Lrance and very little with other 1 rench 
colonies ‘Lhe port 1s merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range ot from 
8 to 10 miles In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Peralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway Karikol finally came into Trench 
possession on the settlement after 1815, 
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The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian I'rontier problem, which has loomed 
80 large in the discussion of Indian questions 
has always borne 1 twa fold character—the local 
issueand the intcrnation.) issue lor almost 
@ century the Intern ational issue was the greater 
of thetwo and the most serious question which 
the Indian Govcrnment both directly and 15 the 
executors of British Imperial pohcy had to face 
But the tendcncy of later times was for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
locul aspect to grow in importance until 
it might be sild with ss much truth as charac- 
terises all generalisation, thit the local issue 
dominated, i11t did not absorb the situation 


The Local Problem — Jhe local problem 
Inits broadest outlines may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss itin detail lrom 
the Aribiin Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepil is + wild and troublous sea of some oi 
the highest mountains in the world The thin 
valk ys in thesc immense rin,zcs are poorly popu 
lated by hirdy, brave mulitant mountainccrs, 
rendercd the fiurcer and the morc difficult by pro 
fessing the martial Mosl.m faith, accentuated 
by the most bittcr fanaticism But sparse as the 
population is, 1t isim exccss ofthe supporting 
power of the country Like mount*incers in oll 
parts.of the world these bi ioe and fearless men 
hive sou,ht to che out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan We miy 
find a fairly close pirallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rcbellion 01 1745 the Loglish Govern 
ment of the day sought 1 permanent 1emedy 
by opening for the wailike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highlind regiments and 
In rendcring militury opcrations elitr by the 
construction of Wades road ‘The igh 
land problem his disapmaicd so long from 
Lnglish politics thit its pregnant lessons arc 
little realised, but if the cumous student wl) 
read agin that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Road, hewillappreciatewhit Wade s 
work meant foi the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its locil appect, the Indian 
frontier problem So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two _ policies 
were tried In Baluchistan the gemius of Sir 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were keptin order That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional mulitiry operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 

the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 


In 1919 But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which 13 embiaced in that generic 
term So far as this section of the froaotier is 
concerned 1t may be said that no frontier pro 
blem exists save the need for ap economical 
and constructive policv 


Towards Afghanistan —Iar otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section of the tron 
tier which stretches from Baluchist1n to the con 
fines of Kashmir That was, for thee quarters 
of 1 ccntury the scene of almost ceaseless 
military operations which constituted a 
dev astatin, drain on the Indian exchequer For 
years one 20u; hv for a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
existence of two schools of thought Once the 
frontier with Afzhanistan had been delimited the 
soldiers nitulally pressed for the armed occupa 
tion of the who! country right up to the con 
fines of Afzhanistan or at wy rate for militarv 
posts Innked with good communications which 
would dominite the country But those who 
looktd it policy not only from the military 
standpoint were fearful of two considerations 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
north Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our borderline lf Afghanistan were a strong 
homogeneous State that would be a mitter of 
little account But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amirs writ ran but 
hhtly in the southern confines of his hingdom 
Under his successor Habibullah Khan whose 
policy was gencrallv wise and successful it rin 
stillless firmly Che Amir wis unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakha Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indiin secretarvship 
of thit arch pacifist, Lord Morley Nor did it 
enible Habibullith to deul effectively with a 
Tising against his own Governorin Khost The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficultics when thcy were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals There- 
fore, it was sald, occupation up to what 18 
called the Durand Line because it 1s the lnc 
demarcated by the Trontier Commission in 
which Sir Moitimer Durand was the British 
hein agrees would simply mean that in 
time of trouble we should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
ur diffiulé line of communications The 
Kabul Government now have greattr contiol 
»ver their tribes ncar the fronticr than fo1merlv 
Jut the old argument still applies here 
was the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even 1 the For 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, 16 would involve charges over an 1n- 
definite perioed greater than the Indian financed 
would bear Moreover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position was complicated by the 


The Froniters. 


expansion of Russia in Central Asia The easiest 
ses, and the passes down which for centuries 
om the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Thereforeit was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, 1n the interests 
of the Imperial situation In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the 1 orward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Jine 
that is to say up tothe Afghan frontier, and the 
Close Border Schaol,which would have us remain 
out of the dificult mountainous zone and mect 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth 
The extreme advocites of this school would 
even have had us return to the line ot the Indus 


The Two Policies — The result of this confiict 
of opinion was a cries of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was protoundly un 
satisfactory We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritatid the Tribesmen and made 
them fearful of their prized independcace, 
without controlling them These advanced 
posts were In many cases inadequately held and 
rareJ} were they linked with their supporting 
Posts by adequate means of communication 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it Now it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and ‘‘ Sandemanise’’ the Inde 
pendent Territory That was one of the peren 
nial topics of Frontier discussions But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan Sir Robert Sande 
man found a strong tmbal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs There 
18 no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory The tribal Chiefs, or Maliks, exercise 
&@ very precarious authority, and the mstrument 
forthe collective expression of the tribal will 1s 
not the chief but the jirgab or trit al council of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
ofthe young men of the tribe often has the -ame 
influence, in time Of excitement perhaps more 
influence, as the voice of the wiser greybeard 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the ‘Tochi Valley the general 
uncasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North West l rontier from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal <A force over 
thirtv thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with 1 Iven this large force, owing to 
the immense difficultica of trinsportation was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation 
though peace was madc The emergency thus 
created S8ynchronised with the advent of J ord 
Curzon as Viceroy He dealt withitin master 
fulfaShion In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Krontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier I orce 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
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Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments The area so separated was 
constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioncr Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
hAhyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by Buitish officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy ‘Lhe construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal (q@v Irngition) led to such an inercase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
% means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property The 
1rT121ted part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole border line 


Lord Curzon’s Success —Judged byevery 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful It did not give us complete peace 
there were occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka hhel 
and Mohmand expeditions, and the Waziris, and 
in prrticulor the truculent Mahsud Waziris, never 
ceased raiding But in comparison with what had 
gone before, 1t gave relative peace It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
builtupa heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
settloment when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupitions of the war It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans 1n the hot 
weither of 1919 On kebruary 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated 1n his sleep 
near Jelalabad Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
father Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdul 
tiham in Khan could hold in the least of a single 
Statc the fractious, fanitical tribes who make 
uv the population ot the Afzhan kingdom = Yet 
this Habibullvh did On occasions his attitu Je 
seemed to be equivoe?] as when armed gather 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to wsemble in Afghan tcrntory and to invade 
the Independent Territory causing the Athha 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards the 4mur had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they hid burnt their fingers by contact 
with the Br tish troops At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
fnendly, but they must trust him In truth the 
position of the Amir whcn Turkey entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult 
he received Turhish, German and Austrian 
missionsin Kabul from which British represent- 
atives werestillexcluded Buthe kept Afghani 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his. 
policy waa justifled up to the bulb Indeed 
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his success was the cause of his assassination 

The trreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
tbat the day of reckoning had come and 3trove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nisrullah the arch 

fanatic of the ruling House ot Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabn! itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son ot 
Habibullab, Amanullah Khan, on the throne 

Bot Amanullah hhan soon found 1t was athomy 
bed on which he 11‘, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
(time set his troops in motion On April 20, 1919 

and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as his always 


been the crise the regular Afghan Army was. 


easily beaten Daca w13 seized, Jclilabid 
and Kabul were freguent)y bombed from the 
alr and there was nothing to prevent our oc 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritige of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern 
ment in Afghanistan, but it 1s guite another 
to set up a stable government inits stead The 
Government of India wisely held their hand 
and thaAfghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919 


But an wuntowrrd effect of this wanton war 
was to wet the | rontiur trom the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia left without the support of 
the rgular troops who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stind the striun of 
an appeal trom theirfcllow tribesmen, and cither 
nicited away or joined the rising = !his has often 
becn described ag the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militii 
But there is iunothcr isp ct to ths question 
Lhe Militiy numbacd only some 3000 m n 
Lhev wore distulut dim ov nutiber of isolated 
and semi isolated posts That wis no po 41 
bihtv of theu withstinding the onslaucht of an 
Atghaninviding tome = they were notint ndid 
for such & purpose Jt they had when the 
invasion began been supported bv rmgulia 
troops thir loyalty miiht hive remained 
sound But othcr couneels prevuld = lt was 
at the outsct decided in high ammuditary quarters 
that in the face of the Afzhin imvasion It wis 
inadvisable to send rc zulir troops tosupy; ot the 
Waznistin pulitia posts asit wasconcluded that 
the Wihsud and Wavir t11b 5 of Wasuistin 
would join the enemy = Ordirs wore th refoic 
issued that the posts should be abindond the 
British ofecrs in them withdiawinzg with such 
menas remained loyal fhe officc1 commandin, 
the Bannu brigade immediatily despatched 4 

movable column tor the succour and reissu 


rance of the milhtia garrisons in his arca but | 
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convoys and to loot the »bandoned posts ‘o 
cxpect the militia to remain firm in retreit 
in such circumstances was to refuse reasonible 
considciation of the facts of the situation 


Russia and the Frontier.—The Curzon 
policy was up to this incvitible collapse greatly 
assisted by extrancous events The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Russia For nearly 
three quarters of a century a velled wartare 
for predominance in Asia was waged Letween 
Great Britain and Rus-ia Thcre are few pages 
io Brtish toreign policy Iss attractive to the 
student of Imperial affurs Russia was con- 
tronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which ticed Lngland in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old J ast Initia Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into % governing body The decavinz 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neuigh- 
bours Confrontcd with an infcnor civilisation, 
and with neiwwhbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the advan 
turous spints in her armits and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist Cipital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britian tor 
the Crimean War and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey 1n 1877-78 lhe 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerrilla 
enterpuse between the hardiest spirits uu both 
sidcs, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Pross eich time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, afte: the 
Russian occupition of Merv, of the gencric 
term $Mervousncss ’ This external force 
Involved the Governament of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghin War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indiin force 
between Kibuland Jelulabad, slightly relicved 
by the heroic defence of Jclalabad and the 
firmncss of Gencral Pollock in retusing to with 
draw the pumtive army until he had set his 
mark on Kibul by the razing of the fymous 
Bala Hissar fortress It involved us in the second 
Aighan War of 1878, which lett thc batting 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan ‘There was a glcim of hight wh n Abdur- 
Tahaman Ahan, whom we sct up at habul to 
relive uS of our perplexitics, proved himself 
a 8trong and cap vbic ruler, 1f one ruthk8s in his 
methods But in the catly eighties the two 
Svates were or the vetge of war over 4 squabble 
for the possession of Punjdeh and then mon 
began to think a little moie clearly There 
began a series of boundary dclimitations and 
agrcemcnts which clanfied the situation without 
however finally setthngit The old controversy 
broke outin anothcr form when intngues witha 
Buriat monh, Dorjietf, during Lord Curzon gs 
viceroyalty, gave mse to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet An 
expedition to ]hasa rent the veil which had 
80 long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intngue But it was 


superior orders followed directing the 1eturn of not until the conclusion of the Anglo Russian 


the column forthwith The muhtia were there 
upon ordered to withdraw and their commence 
ment to do so, accompanied by the burning of 


‘ beyond their noses 


agreement of 1907 that the two countnes arnved 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
‘Lhe actual authors of the 


uch stores as they could not carry, quite natud, Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
rally produced the instant uprising of the tribes- tary and Lord Hardimge, tormcriy Bnitish 


men, who began to attack and loot the rctuing 


Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
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ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
uf the dominant forees in Petrograd It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan and disappeared 4&3 a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agrcement§ This 
embraced the whole trontier zone ‘lhere were 
many unsatisfactorv features in the Agreement 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price 1n the attitude 
of Persians in the War But again taking lonZ 
views the Agrcement fully Justificd itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries which ;ut an end to the period of excur 
sions and alarms up to the outbrcak of the War 
Russia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Trontier Problem With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy 10 Moscow 
unevsiness returnud, for the geographical and 
allied circumstances which influenced the policy 
ot the Isirist regume exert precisely the same 
pressure uponitssuccessor and the Soviet have 
a troul lesome motive which the Tsars had not 

their aim to produce world revolution is avowed 
and Biitain and the Constitutionalism for which 
she stands wr for lonz 11nutt dly the greatest 
obstacles ir their path ani despite tle 1c cent 
effects ££ Lotalitarianism this 1s stil] funda 

mentally the case 


German Influence =~As nature abhors 
~ Vacuum 80 1n the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisat ons no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
jlacu Long, before the signing of the Anslo- 
Russian Agreement the shidow of the German 
menice hid b gun to appear on the horizon 
Tmitative, not creative in this as in most other 
activities the Germans adipted their methods 
from the penetration by tallway which was so 
marl cd 9 feature of Russian ex] wslon in Man 
churia brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultin of lurley Abdul Hamed at a time 
when that sovereign was ostraciwd ly Furope 
tcr his direct complicity mn the massacre of 
Armenians or rither one of the massacres of 
Aimcmans miilc G rman influence supreme 
at Constantinople His theatrical tour through 
Pulestine which was g nc1 ily trcated in Kuroy 
a5 an exhibition of opera boufte soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition ty German int rmsts of the 
principal rulwa\s in Anatolia Later 16 fructi 
fled more effectiv lv in the Ba.hdad Railway 
roncession under which German interest $ secured 
the nght of extindimg the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Pcrsian Guif 
Yow successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foothold in the Persian Gulf by any power— 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view—would be regarded as an unfriendlv 
act There followed a replica of the yenod of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co opera 
tion 1n the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Comuuttee 
of Union and Progress in power cntulled a: 


‘The seeds of the ' 
_ was little apprecivted in Great Britain 
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temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans presssd forward 
with their enterprise They pushed the Anatollan 
railways a3 far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards trom Baghdad to Samara 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Kowcit in the Persian Gulf and 
set the ‘Lurks 1n motion to subodrinate the Sheikh 
of howeit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
@ nominal view to extending the Bighdad railwa 

from Basrato Koweit, or the vicinity of Kowei 

it the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island 

They commenced the most difficult psrt of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a@ series of tunnels, ind |ud the rails 
on the othcr side of the mountains across the 
Luphrites to Rasal Aim Behind this rail 

way activity stood a grandiose policy, which 18 
indicited in what became known in Germany 
as * BBB’—Berln, Byzantium, Baghdad 

Thioughout the prozrss of thcse schemes 
. which did not stop short of Ba jhdid but were 
dincted through a jort m the Pcrstan Gulf 
‘at India, the Germans were 1nxious to secure 
the co operation of Great Britain 1f they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure Shortly bufore the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiitions with 
, London which had this cnd in view ended in a 
defluite agreement between the two Powers 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
|lme wag to have been Bntish, and the other 
Portion German But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbieik of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thm air with the complete defeat 
ot Turkey and Germany Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war Germany 
Inade 1mmense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed 


The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
—The reul significance of the Baghdad pote 
lt wis 
constantly pictured 1s a greité trunk line which 
would short circuit the triditional British 
dominance by sea’ and absorb the prissenger 
and goods trafic trom the Last This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorint 
of the conditions of the Indian  pussenger 
service and the ess ntials of a competitive route 
for the cartuage of merehindise The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
Tune in order to ¢scipe the hot wenther in 
India and the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January. From April to 
June the heit 1n Mesopotamia 1s appalling To 
1ma.ine that the passengcr tific from India 
would turn from the ewy and comfortable as 
well as furly expeditious sta route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London forsucha land route was an amazing 
chimcra ‘Ihe Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voyage trom Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweitor Basra then a journey «across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Winor 
to Haidar Pasha then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally mght across Europe 
to a North Sea port This would 1n any circum. 
stances have leen a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route Then as for 
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the commercial aspect of the jine, the natural) raised the status of Mesopotamia, and ofter the 


port of the Middle East 1s Basra The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan 
dise would desert this route for a land an 
sea route, which would have imvolved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, vas again a chimera 


As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan 
tinople—and that Power the Teutons were resolv 
ed should be Germany—complete master of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East, and the route select- 
ed, often cmticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres 
As a commercial line the Railway, 1f completed, 
would have served three zones The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha The 
rich lands of Anatoha at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra The Germans, 1t 18 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta ‘lhey began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg-America corporation. 
‘hey strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg , 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Bisra, which 1s destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
pe seon to be the great port of Ihe Middle 

st ‘hese considerations have no more 
than an academic value now Germany was 
defeated The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolited mulitury despotism bascd on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of rc building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population—the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massiere and cxpulsion—were a very ditferent 
factor The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed But as the advantuzes 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line was only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative charac- 


teristics On record for the guidance of opinion. 


at a later stage The through railway con 
nectcd in due to be made complete by thc 
summer of 1938 


Turkey and the Frontier —The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was rever of 
any considerable importance in itself and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier Of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power and for a limited period 
dunng the war. Although so long establish~d 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated 1n that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and th 
administration, it is understood, never pa 
its way. For a brief period Midhat Pashs 


Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power 1n the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 


; because 1t was no ones interest even that of 
d the Arab, to turn her out When however 


Germany developed her “B B B” policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to fmghten the Sheikh of Bahrein and tned 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force ‘Lhese efforts faded before the vigorous 
action oi the British Government which con- 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very precarious On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation profoundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de matn, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, wefound ourselves involvedin military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
After the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
Involved in a new front, which stretched from 
tbe Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war ‘hey were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extinsive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff But 
the aftermath of the war left usin an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron 
tiers This enabled the Turks, 1f they were 
s0 disposed, to be troublesome through guerrilla 
wariare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Tieaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak Under the Treaty 
it was provided that 1f the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations Ne,otia 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople 
but 16 was rmmediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement, the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations, 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated 1n Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 192 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 


‘Council of The League unanimously allotted the 


Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delecates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions Sothe matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line. After 
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at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed,it may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League 


France and the Frontier—If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of Trance 
on the frontiers of India, it 1s not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this bnef survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
pohcy Itis difficult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coalhng 
station at Maskat in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long eppeeen to the steps necessary to extur 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Irontier 
w th rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition We can find no more definite 
purpose in 1t than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Bntan which 
would form a useful lever for tke exaction of 
considerable cessions in Weet Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one by one atter the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente Far otherwise 
wasitin the East, The consolidation of French 
authonty in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There had earlier been mutterings in Burma 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impozsible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the Bntish However, if any 
hopes were entertamed of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France 1n this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule Far other- 
wise was It on the confines of Siam = =It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
biam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire and 
Trench Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by Trench encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894 and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But asin the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
aciocg Africa to Tashoda, the immunence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about ‘hey found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. ‘hat agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who 18 imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taming good relations with French neighbours 


The New Frontier Problem —The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three cenerations—most assuredly since 
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the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem, It s been domimated by 
external influences—in the main the long struggie 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a bnief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of Trance and Turkev 
The circumstances aftecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatlv changed Old 
dangers have disappeared Recent events in 
China and the development of aggre> ive air 
power have during the pst year given the 
Indian North Fastern frontier a vital aspect 
which it has never before borne And, generally, 
conditions have become more hke those 
norm! to eriticil land frontiers  wny where m 
the world in this present time of swift 
communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention 13 necessarily bemg directed to 
local aspects of the general problem The 
tribesman on the Indian north west horger 


land was always an opponent to be 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanttical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man Know- 


ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist Now these tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
Magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Afghan sources They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained 1n the 
tanks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias We found this to our cnst in the 
evente following the Afghan War of 1919 TLe 
Afghan regular army was of little account The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jhad, 
especially 1n Waziristan, were of great account 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier , their marksmen 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as adnurable. The tnbal 
militia for all practical purposes disappeared 
What was to take its place ? 


Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garmsoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
wasin Waziristan This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people 
and of their inveterate raiding activities 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had 1n the past evaded effective punshment 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
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Indus Ths extreme school gained little 
support Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other 18 fully consolida 
ted, and no good case could be made out tor 
withdrawing trom it On the other hand 
there was a strong case madc out for leaving 
the tiibesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their jastnesses Ihe military 
standpoint was thot the Wazirist in tribes are 


intractable that 1t wis unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent neccussity of aa 
an 


operations 1n most arduous conditions 
that the only solution of the question wis the 
occupation of dommant points in Wavsinrstan 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads 


This controversy lasted long It resulted 
ina typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in whih 
we found ourselves in 1922 when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919 The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the half forward’ policy It 1s 
in tmth a repetition of the Sandeman 
pohiey, adapted to local conditions There 

as been no withdrawal in the ordimary sense 
of the term but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Ramzak, not at Ladha A network of conse 
quential roads was 
elaboration continues 


pushed forward 
In south Waziristan, 


'of 1925 extended to Land: Khana 
Its. 


The Frontiers—Perstan Gulf. 


Wana has been re occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation trom the Wana Wazits 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousms northward of them In 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Razmak towards 
the Afghan Rorder because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazirs into His Majestys disturbed territory 

The work of control and of civilization rapidly 
progresse! in the whole territory Of this 
particulars are given on 293 and following pages 

One of its rccc nt fruits wis a request by the Afri 

dis for roads in their country of Tirah A be 

ginning with construction wis made but 
tissensions within the tribuin te urd toit caused 
the wok to be suspended Ihe desuabilty 
of bettcrcontrollingthe Afridis was demonstrat 
ed in 1980 when incited Iv (Congress paity 
igents from India, the vounz Afridisinvaded the 
Peshiwai Plain wd the need for the adoption 
of a More x tive policy in Waziristan wis shown 
bv arising ot the fout Khel Wazirsin 1936 37 «4 
trouble which has not vct been flittencd out 
A serious nnuhtiry cimpaign in Waziristan in 
1936 7 necessitated by the disturbing rcligious 
agitation showcd that conditions there are far 
‘roin sctticd ind cannot be setticd for years to 
com 


The main Indian rail head, which tor many 
years terminated at Jamrud at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was in the ou 
wt the 
opposite end of the Pass an] within a mile of the 
“‘ontier between India and Afghanistan 


I—THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the kevnote of this discussion ot Indian 
frontier policy 1s that the external menace has 
largely disappearcd. No part of the tronticr is 
more powertully intluenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf Our first appcirince 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portugutse 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super 
session of tle land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Guli declined he Indian 
Government remained there primanly to pri serve 
the peace This work 18 quictly and efhcientls 
nerformed Piracy was stamped out the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our eonsuls 
reguiated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 


on the Arab coast in return for these serviccs p 


Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages 
The waters of the Gulf were hept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 


though Great Britain could have made an 
terntorial acquisitions she pleased she retain | 


policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in Furopean affairs France 
sought to acquire a cOaling station at J)ssa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Governinent to stamp out the slave 
trade and to checkthe 1mMense traffie in arms 
which was equipping the tnbes on our land 
lrontier with weapons of precision and qu intities 
ot ammunition All cwuses of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo Fiench Entente Russia sent one 
ofher finest cruisers to “‘show the flag. in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abhas This menace declined 
after thesigning of the Anglo Russian Agreement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Russian 
power tollowingthe Revolution Then lurkey, 
eithe acting for herself, or as the avant courcer 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
assed, began to stir She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Kaftr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzeraintv over Koweit, the 
best portin the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway Further 


possession of only the tiny station of Basudu | to consolidate her interests, orto stake out a 
Left to herself Great Britayn desyred no othe: jclaim, Germany segt the heavily subsidized 
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Map of the Persian Gulf. 
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ships of the Hamburg-America line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the in- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf. 


Counter Measures. 


The Frontiers—Persian Gulf, 


Gulf, to Bahrein, on tho Western, Arabian, 
coast of the Gulf, This move is calculated to 
Temove causes of friction. 


Maskat. 


_Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. Jt lics three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Qulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 


The first effective steps to counter these gable from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 


influences were taken during the vigorous Vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated 4 
masterly survey of its featurestn his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, estab- 
lished severai new consulatcs, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The Gritish Government 
also took alarm. They were fortificd in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that ‘‘ Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arranye- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now undcrlie 
political and military control, will imperil 


Great »Britain’s naval position in the Farther | 


East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed hy both Partics in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
words of great Import—‘We (i.¢., His Majesty’s 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
& naval base or of a fortified portin the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with allthe means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fleldsin the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now. more than 
they were before these cxternal influences dere- 
Joped, a local question, mainly a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, 
pr 178-183. An interesting new feature 
in 1981 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to instal a Navy of their own tn the 
Gulf. The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1932. It 
isat the outset officered by Italians. The im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet is that an 
increase in the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
urposes led to extensive smuggling. The fleet 
s required to checkit. The British Government 
in 1985 announced their decision to transfer 
their principal naval station in the Persian 
Gulf from Henjam, on Kishm island, off the 
Persian shore at the entrance of the Gulf, 


has always been intimately associated. 


Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it hy 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh acceptcd a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 senled bis dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent. The Shicikh paid a State visit to New 
Delhi late in 1987 and thereafter to London, 
whither he journeyed via the Far East and 


America, 
The Pirate Coast. 


Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chicfs. he ill-name of this 
territory has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company’s ships of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
unitive measures have been necessary. The 
‘rucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 hy 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertcck to prohibit 
altogether tne traffic in slaves. The relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Resident at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection, 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debal. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for thia 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms Officials in theemploy of Persia drove 
this trafic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are—Debai, Abu Thabee. Shargah, 
Ajman, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma. 


Bahrein, 


North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
Ppelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 


which they hell on lease from the Persian their importance ig qut af all proportion to 
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their extent. This is the great centre of the Basra. 

Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 

be worth half a million pounds sterling. The Im a senso Busia and Turkish Arabistan can 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 22sociated with the politics of the Gulf that 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be they must be considered mm relation thereto 
landed on the donkeys for which Bahrein je Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
of the port 1s valued at over a million and a tab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, Situated to receive the whole water-borne 
which amount« to some eighty thousand pounds |trade of the ‘igris and Euphrates Rivers. 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. The local traffic 1s valuable, for the richnese 


f the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast : - 
burying ground which hae hitherto baffled tel-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 


entrepot craftic, whilst Basra is the port oi 
7 oe Farin el cae maa entrv for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
are known to have traded in these waters. which follows the caravan route ra Kerman- 


lhe British Government ' P shah and Hamadan. 
re Briti overnment as was mentione 
carlier in this review announced in 1930 that ,-U2°, Political destinies of Basra are at 


resent w d h th the 
they proposed transfciring the principal British ae Anil Stele whit Ade Paes we pee 


Naval station in the Gulf trom Henjam, on the iy, . 
Persiin side of the witcr to Bihiein The ener ne ae a oe Nien oe bal 


ime place has since been utilised for the piov1 

10n of a large aerodiome for the service a the Picante a een Farias tae 
British Impe1iil air line betwcen London and pit ithatland, Th d hich 

Mustiaha, which 18 thus enabled to take 1 git de a Tane e sound concepts whic 
route down the Western side of the Pcrsian dierete teslels aavauee to. ponte ayer the 
sult and thus ay oid difficulties in Persia great military enterprises necessitated by the 
Koweit fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
In the north-west comer of the Guif lies the to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
ort which has made more etir than any place Of Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
of similar size in the world The importance 1%ts, there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
* Koweit lies solely in the fact that 1¢ 1s a !™mense area would be in one way or another an 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad !Mtcgral part of the British Kmpire. The cold 
Railway. This is no new discovery for when! ft followcd when the cost was measured, and 
tne Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the Such domination could only be mamtamed by 
alternative name of the Grane~so called from , fore: of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
tLe resemblance of the formation of the Bay to|#!0us. In these circumstances King Feisat 
@ pair of horns—as the sea terminus of the iine a8 imported from the Hedjaz ond installed 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 08 the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
or a promising port. The Bay 1s 20 miles deep Still we were committed to the support of the 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex "CW kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
pense would have to be incurred to render it %foce—responsibility without any real power 
uitable for modern ocean-gomg steamers, It Uaolcss King Teigal was to be a mere puppet, 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, [mmense expenditure and indefinite military 
id the clean thriving town 1s peopled by some COmmitments. In these circumstances there 
0,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the ,W48 an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
ca, for the mariners of Jsoweit are votcd for|the land. British policy moved slowly towards 

[their boldness and bardihood. that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923 
Ihe Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 

Muhammerah. 


ced ae ae - a ivagisantel pore Hf repro- 
On the opposite side of the entrance to the Oued: ore aNy heey Pur ioee OF re crence 
‘Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheik 





Addressing the House of Lords on May 3rd he 
hhazzal of Muhammerah, The town, favour: 


saii— 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in importance 
iace the opening of the Karun River route to‘ 
rade through the enterprise of Messrs Lynch 
Brothers This route provides the shortest pas- 
age to Ispahan and the centrat tableland, and 
Xlready competes with the older route by way 
Of Boshire and Shiraz This importance bas 
town since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Company— 
how called the Ansglo-Iran Oil Company— 
‘tablished refineries at Muhammerah for the 
il which they win in the rch flelds which they 
have tapped near Abwaz. }ts importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the ra'lway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 










Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some tiine and decistons have now been taken 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad “to-day. 


The announcement 1s as follows :— 


**It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
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The Frontters—Iraq. 


His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either Pacioh provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder, 


**Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Mafjesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, itis consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty inits present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 


** Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms :— 


It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not Jater than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.” 


It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be earlier. 


The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the ad mission . 
of Iraq to metberam por the League of Nations 
ag soon as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
would bein a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern. 
Ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 


The Council of the League of Nations in 
January, 1982, adopted the report of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of justice. This meant the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
Membership. 
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Under the Treaty of Lausanne betveen 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britainand Turkey be an- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, 80 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 


Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925, In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to _ investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommends- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 

ears—a guarantee of stable government— 
hen Mosul should be sg sage in Iraq; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary rantee, The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
In deporting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
r. Great Britain having given the 
ne assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over at for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the ee tie frontier— 
commonly ca The Brussels Line—to Iraq. 
The Turks refused to accept the award an 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 


A New Treaty.—A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. 


The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “‘ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
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interval, His Britannic Myesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932” It stipulated that sepa 
rate agreements supergeding those of March 
25, 1924 shall regulate the financial and mili 
tary relations 


The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq He also under 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons 
titute any difference in the 1ghts before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language 


There wag provision for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests The King of Iraq under 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded thereafter 
with the approve of the League of Nations 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Remo 011 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq 


There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the 
League 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove 
nant of the League The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums 
tances when Iraq entered the League of Nations 


It 18 important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of the Iraq 
State. Basra has for long been inthe closest 
commercial contact with India, and 13 In many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay 
Its people have not much in common with 
those ot the North. They took no part in the 
Arab nsing which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain 12 _ close 
touch with India and through India with the 
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Bntish Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
ad ministration in such conditions, 18 one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 


The Persian Shore. 


The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. lhe importance of Bu- 
shire 18 admuinistrrtise rather than commercial 
It 1s the headquarteis of Persian authority the 
residence of the British Resident, and the ccn- 
tre of many foreign consuls It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade cf Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispshan. But the anchorage 18 
wretched and dangerous, the roid to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea uf rail connection, and 1f ever a rallway 
to the central tableland 18 . pened, the commer 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to msigm 
ficance kurther south ites Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade 1s being diverted to Debal on phe 
Pirate Coast. in the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gu'f from the Ara- 
bian Sea 1s Bunder Abbas ere we are at the 
key of the Guif Bunder abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd_ It is of still more Importance ag 3 

stible naval base To the west of the town, 

tween the Island of Kishm and the mainiand, 
hie the Clarence Straita which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there 1s the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf ‘The great obstacle is the climate, which 18 
ove oftne worst inthe world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the c'imate con- 
ditions are equally vile But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia Was 
Seeking There was established a British 
Naval station at Henjam a small island close 
to Kism, where the station was constructed 
under agreement with the Persian authorities 
Its evacuation by Great Biitain in favour of 
Bahrein was decided upon by the British 
Government in 1935 On the Mekran coast 
there is the cable station of Jish, and the possible 
port of Chamber An interesting development, 
in the Gulf within the past decade ws the 
institution of 1 Persian Navy 


If —SEISTAN. 


Tbe concentration of public attentica on the 
ersian Gulf was allowed to obscure the froutier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India Seistan lies midway north and 
South between the pomt where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
r and that where the frontiers of Persia 

and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 


sea at Gwattur. It marches on its easter 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources a8 a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an ag ve 
Tival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it1s also midway athwart 
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The Frontrers—Iran. 


the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 


Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century Having Russia 
fied Khorassan, her agents moved into Sejstan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Custome 
officials, “‘ scientific missions’’ and an Iirri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in 
Buence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nusbki 
These efforts died down before the presence 
ofthe McMahon mussion, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement Since then the international import | 
ance of Seistan has waned. 
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The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist For a time 
British influence increased in substance through 
the Selstan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts, dak bungalows, 
wells, and all facilities for caravan trafic The 
railway was pushed out from Spezand, on the 
Bolan Railway, to Nushki, so as to provide a 
better starting point for the caravans than 
Quetta ‘Lhis line was extended to Duzdap (now 
called Zahidan) 54 miles on the Persian side of 
the Indo-Persian Frontier, during the war 26 a 
military moasure, but the traffle after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across thelr frontier for 
the railway staff This led to the stoppage of 
train running on the Persian side of the Frontier 
Negotiations for years dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settlement in regard 
to the situation The Persian Foreign Minister 
Mons B kazem1, paid a visit to New Delhi én 
November 1935, and travelled eastward from 
Persia by the Baluchistan route. He was 
interested, as his Government 8 representative, 
in the development of railways in Seistan and in 
securing British Indian assistance in_ that 
enterprise Only informal conversations on 
the subject took place No constructive result 
has become apparent 


Ill —IRAN. 


From causes which only need to be very 
bricfly set out, the Iran question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account Reference is made 10 the intro 
duction to this section to the fact thit the 
conclusion of the Anglo Russian Agreement left 
us bitter legacy in Persia That Agreement 
divided Iran into two zones of influence, and 
the Iranitns bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was notsuspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut al Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Iran, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran Withthe defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
ab that time there was no authority in Iran 
besides that of tbe British Government, which 
had strong forcos In the North-West and con 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
Nrganised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles, It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were ‘— 


To respect Persian integrity , 
To supply experts for Persian administra 
on 


’ 


To supply officers and equipment for a 
is n force for the maintenance of 
rder , 


To provide a Ioan for these purposes: 

To co operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff 


The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia The loan was for £2 000,000 at 7 per cent 
redcemable in 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufhcient the Persian Government 
was to make good the ne(cssary sums from 
ovher sources 


The Present Position.—We have given 
the main pomts in the Angio-Iran gs ach 
Ment, because few documents have 
more misunderstood Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et seq 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed it nto a guarantee of protection against 
all extena] enemies When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks 
the Iranians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument, It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politimans in India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand in Iran 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country The view always taken 
in the Indjan Year Book was that the internal 
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affairs of Iran were her own concern; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government, That position has been 
justified, The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of [ruinian affairs and established 
a thinly-vefled military dictatorship which made 
the Gicvernment feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time sincs the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din, A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances, Thess two forces 
operating In unison gave Iran the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the frregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country, He moved to have his position re- 

larised by he deposition of the absentee 
hah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mullahs, but In 1925 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place under the title 
of Reza Shih Pahlavi, The change was 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable. 


The Present Frontier Problem. 


progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion. The teast reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr. Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. The general situation was gravely 
disturbed in 1932 by the sudden termination by 
the Iran Government of the Anglo-Iran 
Oil Co ’s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in the 
world and millions sterling of capital. The 
intervention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations 
between the Company and the Iran Govern- 
ment. While these were being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia- 
tions between the British and Iran Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of difficulty between them, 


{[V.-THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between 
Indian and Afghanistan influence was settled, 
and 16 was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
there Hes a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this fs generically 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
{is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 


This ls a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced 1p witb almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said ‘“‘the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.’’ It is Impossible to 
anderstand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is—or was until comparatively recently— 
the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of syb- 
aistence outside, either in trade, by service‘in 
the Indian Army or in_ the ars, 


or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world’ 


over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. The internal peace 
enforced among them by British control has 
in late years led to anincrease in thelr numbers 
and this has aggravated their economic problem. 


Frontier Policy. 


The policy of the Government of India to- 
Ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the pulictes lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behiad a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
Manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent. of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The brosd outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “limitation of your inter- 
ferenve with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.”® It fell to Lord Curzon to give 


The Present Frontter Problem 


fect to this policy The maip foundations 
f his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
mperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
he performance of specific duties, but to re- 
pect thelr tribal independence and leave them 
is far as possible, free to govern themselves 
secording to their own traditions and to follow 
[heir own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance 


New Province 

As 4 first step Lord Curzon took the 
‘ontrol of the tribes under the direct 
‘upervision of the Government of India Up 
‘o this point they had been in charge of the 
xoVernment of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns 
word Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an 4dntimate 
'rontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power Next 
rd Curzon withdrew the regular troops 80 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
ylaced these fortalices in charge of tribal levies 
officered by a handful of British officers The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until1919 Atthe same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
& narrow-gauge line, simce converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal 
garh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thal in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley These railways were completed 
by hnes to Tank and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected 
Lhe railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturista. 
This policy of economic development 1s re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (q vo Irri- 
gation) Now it 1s completed there are other 
works awaiting attention For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results 


A New Policy 


It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
Could never be said to be entirely satis 
factory, particularily in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side It endured 
through the Great Warand did not break 
down until the Amir of Af stan sought 
Tefuge from his internal troubles in a jehad 
agiinst India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afzhans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops which have never offered more than a 
Contemptible resistance to the British forces 
thanin thearmed tribesmen Inthis they were 
justified, for the Indian Military authorities 
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failed to give timely support to the advanced 

militia posts, some of these posts were 

ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 

and the most serious fighting was with 

the tribesmen The Southern Wazirietan 

Militia inevitably broke and there was serious 
troubie throughout the Zhob district The 
Ainidis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tmbes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a lesding malcontent and destroy his fort 
at Chora. the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan on the east Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
waltiors, 75 per cent armed with modern 
weapons of precision they constituted formidable 
adversaries They refused to make peace 

even when the Afghans caved in They rejecteds 
our terms and active measures were taken agaist 

them Ihefighting wasthe most severe in the 

history of the Frontier The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity Their shooting was amazingly 
200d , their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia orin the Indian A*my, and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success They were assisted 
by tha fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposcd to them But their 
very tenacity and bravery were thelr own wun- 
doing, their losses were the heaviestin the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made theircomplete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than 1t 
any time during their career 


A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919 Indian frontier policy 
Was again thrown into the melting pot 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded 1t but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February March 1922 
[he Budget then presented to the country 
rcvealed a serious financial position It showed 
that despite scrious increases in taxation 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para 
mount importance was not attained When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was aD indefinitely large and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front In actual prac- 
tice the discussinn Was really focussed on 
Waziristan Inessentialsit was the azed con. 
troversy—shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
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WAZIRISTAN. 


The Frontiers—W azwistan. 


tribesmen but interfering Httle in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
asthe close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes: 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen. 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy.—The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath o1 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the ‘‘occupa: 
tion” and the ‘‘close border” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and 1n the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves, The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But 1t must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Wazir country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
1s to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops’ The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed 1f he had remained 1n cont- 
rol, gave us moderate—or rather 1t should be 
said bearable—frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which 1t was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of | 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
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Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell 


The Policy.—The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan; to 
open up the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway syetem from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
Immensely unpopular in the regular army, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia,it wis necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of Irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars und Scouts. The Khassadar 
San irregular in the extreme He has no British 
)fficers and no uniform, except a distinguish 
ng kind of pagrn. In contradistinction to 
ihe old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
me informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that solong asthe Khassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
are asked If they desert mn the day of trouble, 
they love their pay but the Government loses 
no vifles, nor does it nsk mutiny or the loss of 
Bntish and Indian officers. But the application 
of this poliey produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
wnother to decide what these posts should be 
We must therefore consider the specia) problem 
xf Waziristan The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, irregular force not territortally 
recruited, officered by British officers, 


V.—WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. 
Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram ave g 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 
ds with the Durand Line separating India 
rom Afghanistan. is the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
Weat about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District South is 
& zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus 
The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
roediey of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarrav The more inhabited 
portions He well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 


Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
Important villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 


The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu. 


Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging Other tracta like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainf: 


Inhabitants.——The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their mea soil, 
eup the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazira, 
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more or less indiscriminately , and 14 ‘er-marriage 
is the exception—in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headm no No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah til] his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 


Policy —The policy of the British was at first 
one of non interference with the tribes Even 
now only part of the country is administered 
Gradually 1t was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 

ortions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched 
The Political Officers, at first supported bv 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Mihtia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismai] Khan 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required , 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the ana Warzits Similarly the Tochi in 
1806. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters From 1904 to 1919 
eri were held by Militia Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale 


A Compromise —A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon thei hands after the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 65th March 1923 He outlmed 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be yaad ae Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument 


The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the | 
vent day are essentially three, namely, the © 


rontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 
the borders of British Indi: and India He 
roceeded specially to show that this belt is, 

fact, wi India ‘* Itis boundary pillars 
that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan , 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
ee territory, and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that ari e 
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Their villages are separate though Jotted about | fribes are trans-frontier tribes 
' point of view of India, from the international 


From _ the 


point of view that is, they are cis-frontier 
tribesmen of India If Wazristan and her 
tribes are India’s scourge, they are also India’s 
responsibility—and India’s alone That is 
an international fact that we must never forget.” 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan He 
pointed out that some peo long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective in 
Waziristan ‘‘But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 80 years ago is not necessarily 
so now The ask is infinitely more difficult 
to day, chiefly -because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed, their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years’ Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a ese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, “ the time the 
problem 1n front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
mcrease in the economic stringency in this 
mountaious tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 
thrown back on barbarism .. A rigid Close 
Border policy 1s really a policy of negation, 
and nothing more .. We might gain 
for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants.” 


The settled policy of Government in Wazuris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through 4 road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at Razmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops Razmak he showed to be _ further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Tochi In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, {t was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for It was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border “Come what may 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hands while 
it grows inevitably worse.” 


The policy thus initiated proceeded with 
results according to the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in its 
formulation 

Ihe roads are policed by the Khassadars, who 
in the main, until the Tori Khel rebellion of 
1936 37 upsct some of them, proved faith- 
ful to their trust The open hostility of 
the Wazir: tribesmen to the presence of 
troops and other agents of Government 
in their midst, which at the outset 
they showed by shooting up individuals 
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and small bodies of troops at every opporsunity 
faded away, and the people showed an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it 
In various small but significant ways, methods. 
of civilization caught the imagimation of 
the people and won their approval Thus the 
safety of the roads was eu courared: and be(ame 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic The roads, as the King’s 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct 
that 1s no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feudsis permitted upon them 
This perm:ts villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns in safety. Under the in- 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
that the ban agaist shooter upon the 
highway would be extended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be expected The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintamed for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes 
people who come to them So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally epee for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of ther own With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted durmg the 1919 emeute 


A remarkable wlustration of the acceptancc 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
some few yearsago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Waziristan A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Chagmalai and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwehal 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Taki4am, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929 tt proceeded throughout the Journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
It established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation There 11 
remains 


The reoccupation of Wana and the circum 
stances in which 1t took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing In other words, It 1s not 
& programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion It lives and always waits upon 
80me new action to give it further expression 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only denionstrably been applied in Wazir- 
istan, must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley 


The area cultivated by ths villagers of Wana 
Plain doubled by the end of 1982 and the people, 
eclared thelr readiness to surrender their 
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Grearms if their nelghbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them A road has been 
buflt commencing Fort Sandeman era Gulkach, 


on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the Sar 


Wehal Wani road A motor road has also been 
constructed from Razmak through hamguram, 
m the heart of the Mahsud country to Wana 
It was complcted 1n 1953 an1 the only disput s 
connected with 1ts construction arose from the 
rivalry of the tribesmcn whose villages lie along 
the route and who sometim(s fought one another 
to secure road miking contracts 


A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier durmg 1930 was tke 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by tne 
Indian National Congress in the interior of 
India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them, His Majesty’s Government 
‘The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a& programme aiming at the separation of Indja 
from the British Emple and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, 1t avowedly set out ‘‘to make 
Government impossible ’’ Revolutionaty 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order bring 
the administration to a stand still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings The settled districts of the N W 
F P were the scene of this in common with 
the rest of the land The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised 1 
what are known as khilafat Committees For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentitions of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the ofhcial 
and Hindu vetes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non ufficial members This measure 
makes wUlegal and provides penalties for the 
Marriage of boys and girls below stated mini 
Mum ages JIhe age at which Marriage may 
take place 1» also i veneral terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by thei religious law 
Hence, the Muslims in Bnitish India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
In practice affect them, because its provisions 
In no way over rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the mcasure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in wh.tn 

uslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self government in India, Muslim 
interests would not be safe agaist disregard 
by the Hindu majority 


Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930 — 
This Muslim apprehension after the passing 
of the Act, strongly influencei the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which mis 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti Government agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on , 1t was, for instance 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
Medically exammed before marriage Ap 
elaboration of this untruth was that tho 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
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Hindu inspectors to make the examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. W. 
F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929. 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April 
19380. Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunit 

to join in. The Upper Tochi Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazsirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 


In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
bettey part of valour and made no descent in 
force, The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in foree but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzais of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
{nto the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochi 
Wazirs heavily atiacked Datta Khel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
ee Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-i- 

am. 


All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posta on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in thatregion. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to thelr normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Khajuri and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1931-382. The Afrdis 
later asked for roads into Tirah but are 
not yet sufficiently agreed among themselves 
about the point for construction successfully to 
proceed. 

It will be seen that the events of the summcr 


of 1930 put the cy to a severe test, and 
that 1ts successful operation in the emergepcy 
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was specially assisted by the Royal Air Force. 
The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, where the rat 
has already been expressed in road buildin 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
1s effective, that the Daa and military 
ground organization w which the policy 
8 supported brings about the introduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes witlout great loss, 
ad ae all that the Royal Air Force and large 
ies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirah 
tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy is not extended over their highlands. 


Mohmand Outbreak in 1933 — 
Disturbances in the Mohmand country durmg 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modern Frontier policy and the need to 
keep it alive policy if 1t is to be of any use at 
all The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who hive in the 
Inghlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plam Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in pait of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
Lrontier by what 1s desc1ibed as the Presumptive 
Trontier The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it 1s consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of 1t, 


In 1932, dumng the revolutionary Red Shirt 
call paign,in connection with the Indian National 
Congress, 1n the Peshawar Plam, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to jom in the disturbances 
and raids in the admuistered  terntory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tiibes. The meaning of the description 1s that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection agamst the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. Tho 
Assured Tribes in 1932 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1933, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated the methods of campaigning, 
commenced retributory raids upon the Halimzai 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
nk ear to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give. 


About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Bajaur,a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 

events just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Aghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
in Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble 


‘as might be possible in Afghanistan. This 
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compelled the British Indian authomrities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbourliness to Afghanistan 


Road construction from the Peshwar Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, further aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date 


The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
as that covered by the campaign of 1897 It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanal Road would 
be contmued into the upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another road for troops would also 
have to be constructed up the Bajaur valley 
ttself so that by the meeting of the two roads 
in Upper Bajaur, there would become established 
a@ circular road through this part of the tribal 
termtory, resembling that runnmg through 
North Waziristan 


In the end the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received in certam encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotaations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace, and the Bajauris, while 
Mainntaming on grounds of tribal custom ther 
refusal to surrender the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled that person from their terutory, 
probably into Afghanistan Here, then, the 
trouble ceased The nett result of it was the 
construction of the road through Ghalanai and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along 1t 


The Upper Mohmands madc another descent 
in the summer of 1935 The Lower Mohmands 
quarrelled among themselves over the distribu 
tion of road maintenance contracts and the 
upper Mohmands decided to fish in the troubled 
waters Successful military operations ended in 
the Upper Mohmands sueing for peace—and 
in the Ghalanal road being carried forward 
over the Nahakki Pass and down beyond it 
on to the Main which extends to the natural 
road junction where the Uppcr Bajaur Valley 
meets the Upper Mohmand country 
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Tort Khel Rebellion— ‘lhe Wazirs acd 
Mahsuds in 1930 showed signs of rebelhng against 
Government in parallel with the Afrdis Con- 
gress pirty agents endeavoured to persuade 
them to doso ‘They were at the outset firmly 
dealt with and peace was thus assured a'most 
without 2t3 haying been broken Al went 
peacefully until the autumn of 1936 and then 
troubie was produced in North Waziristan 
by the faqir of Ipi, a man who was formerly 
in subordinate Government service i the 
Settled Districts and afterwards settled at the 
place fiom which he took his best hnown name, 
A Mushm lad was accused 1n 1936 of pine DUS 
2 Hindu girl of Bannu Apparcntly she clop.d 
with him She was restored to her parents by 
order of the Civ11 Court, on the ground that she 
was @ minor There was a good deal or 
communal excitement about the matter and the 
taqir started an agitation about it in the Tribal 
country, alleging that the retura of the girl to 
hcr Hindu parents was an interference with 
Islam Thete was also, in 1936, a dispute 
between Mushms and Sikhs in Lahore over the 
possession of an old building said to have becn a 
Mosque This was Settled in the Lahore High 
Court in favour of the Sikhs and the Pfnyal, 
Mushms accepted the decision The fqir 
of Ip: lumped together the Bannu Girl Case 
and the Lahore (Shahidgan)) Mosque Case and 
upon them raised among the Waziristan Tribes 
the slogan, “Islam in Danger” His demand 
tora holy war was only tahen up bya sub section 
of the Tori Khel section of the Wazirs of Northern 
Waziristan Their elders begged Government 
to order a flag march of troops through their 
country so as to incrcase the credit of the 
loyalist element JShis Govirnment did The 
troops were heavily fired upon and hid to 
fight their way out Lffoits to round off the 
matter before 1t developed into a major affair 
failed and there followed a war 1n which the 
Tor. Khel were the only tribal section ax owedlv 
at war with Government but all the other 
tribesmen of the country werc hardly more 
than nominally friendl}, Some joined in gangs 
fighting the authouities and others connived at 
such acts Not until the fall of winter towards 
the end of 1987 were the Tori Khel and the 
bands of irreconeWablts under durmg Ilcaders 
whom thefaqir ao ratte by his agitation, beaten 
by extensive multary operations into ashing 
for peace The faqir has not been caught 
and continues a troublesome influence. The 
summer campaign in 1937 involved the employ 
ment of 50000 troops Before they were 
withdrawn in the following winter 106 mules 
of new roads opening up some of the hitherto 
inaccessible country in and about the upper 
reaches of the Shaktu river were made 


VI —AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- 
sideration—the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was m order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 


War of 1888 was fought—the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was tumed 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Brita, which would act as a buffer against 
Bussia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
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we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans ip 
Tesisting aggression. 


Gates to India 


A knowledge of the trans frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India—through Afghanitan, the 
historic route to India, along which succssive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Setstan 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them and of Russia to enijeavour to keep 
them at any rate halfopen To this end, having 
pushed her trans Persian railway to Samar 
kand, Russia thrust a mulitary line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat Later, she connected the trans 
Siberian railway with the tran Caucasian 
syutem, by tne Orenburg-Lashkent line, thus 
bringing Centra] Asta into difect touch with 
hr European magazines Nor has Great 
Britain been idle <A great military station 
has been created at Quetta his 1s con- 
o cted with the Indian railway system by 
lines Of railway which clhmb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through th 
Chapper Rift, Mues which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world 
From Quetta the line has been ciutied by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
srg i until it leads out tothe Afghan Border 
at New,Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar The matenal 1s stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days In view 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positicns 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength In the opinton 
of many military authorit es it firmly sioses 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
omc or by the direct route through 

clstan 


Further east the Indian railway system was 
carned to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1920 
up the Khyber Passto Landi Kota! and down 
the other side of the Pass to Land: Khona, A 
first class muitary road sometimes double, 
sometimes trebe, also threads the Pas« tu 
our advanced post at Landi Kotal, and 
then descends until 1t meets the Afghan 
frontier at Land! Khana Later, a sommence 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail 
way, which starting from Peshawar was de 
signed to penetrate the Mulla7ori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the hhyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul For unexplained rcasons 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust In the alr In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 

e fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line, 


Relations with India 


Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the hingdom of Afghanistan The end 
of British policv has been to make it strong 


and friendly. In the first particular it nal 
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early and largely succeedcd The second aim 
may now also be sald to have been attained 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chiei 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter, 
he beat down opposition unt.] none dared lft 
t hand against him Atded by a Bnitish sub- 
dy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen bv the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab 
hshed a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition Step by 
step his position was reguiarised ‘Lhe Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commussion,—which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885,—determined the northern boundaries 
[he Pamirs Agreemcnt delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights The Durand 
Agrecment settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
ipon the undemarcated section led to war 
[hat section was dnally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in __ Seistan It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well armed regular and irregular troops, to 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and rrre 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly Apdurrahaman Khan 
listrusted Pritish policy up tothe day of bs 
dcath. All that can be said is that he di - 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to makc 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
idvance with all the force at his disposal 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
tOreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He tefused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who wwin a most equivocal position 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St James 


Afghanistan and the War—These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amz Habibullah 
Khan _ __iIt_ used tobe one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maimtaining it Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintamed it He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
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quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He Sstrengthene 

ud consolidated his authonty in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It 1 

believed—a considerable reticence 1s preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan—that he 
warned the Government of India that he migh: 

be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him, certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German ‘‘ missions”’ at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction But a fuller knowledge 11: 
duced the belief that the Amir wasin a position 
of no little dificulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-Bntish elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of ajehad, orholy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to doso he turned the member 
of these missions out of the kingdom. A’ 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
Justified ; ae had kept Afghanistan out of thi 
war, he had adhered to the winning side; hi 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asie 
wae at its zenith. 


Murder of the Amur.—lIt is believed tha: 
If he had lived Habibullah Khan would hav: 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghsnistan, by opening up communication: 
and exiending his engagements with India 
He wascourted by the representatives of Persie 
and the Central Asian States as the possibl 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islami 
confedetation Atthis moment he was assassin: 
ated on: the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stancessurrounding his murder have never beep 
fully explained , but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactunaries who had harassed him all his 
feign These realised that with his vindication 
by the war theirtime of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aidevto murder him in his sleep His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother se:zmg power 
over the corpse of the murdered man Hie 
4028, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage Amanullah was at 
habul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
dificulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
With the war party in Afghanistan; he was 
tonfronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
[he manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
allah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment of Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was 60 incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
10n to divert its thoughts. A further element of 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 

ces in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
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place, Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounta of 
the Indian unrest. The result of a]) this was to 
convince the Amur that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-Bntish propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tnbes 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief 
reliance. 


Speedy Defeat—The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but ashortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelalay 
bad. Inten days the Afghans were severelv 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice Withthe usual Afghan sprit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
aD uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi onthe 26th July On the 8th 
August a Treatv of Peace was signed which is 
rl out m the Indiin Year Book, 1923, pp 


Post-War Relations —It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way wa paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs These were private, but 1t 1s 
believed that a complete agreement was reached 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference 1t was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
rns entered Kabul where & peace treaty was 
figned. 


The main points ofthe Treaty 1re set ont in 
*he Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 197, 198-199. 


Afghanistan after the War.—Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britam have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
jer gang from the tribal territory in the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this gang was 
‘roken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
itan had troubles within his own borders which 

‘ve made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
‘hen the resources of the country and to 
oring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; agape | violent was 
the opposition to a se form of 
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administration and education, ‘The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels, At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
neroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. ilst thie assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business | gh a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty; he had 


to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis-| 


trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 


Bolshevik Penetration,—Taking a long 
view, 8 much more serious development of the 


a of Afghanistan, at the period to which: 


e foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs. 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of a and ef Afghanistan. In 
was foiled by the vigeur 
of the Sipar , Reza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it is passe with 
quakéed success, In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress, The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and ‘lurkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan, 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
8 more gentle penctration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan, Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed, In return the Bolsheviks received 
ay sarees trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 


It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 


were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
allthey could get without the slightest inter- 
tion of handing themselves over to the Bolsheviks. 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 

vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1925 and in the early of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has ys been unsettled because of 
the courses of the Oxus, In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier, 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram ico, 
though the f catape evidence 2 Be at as 

0 orm of governmen change 

in Russia the alms of Russian licy are the 
____.. Yt used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreem 
wonld be the attitude of Petromrad towards 


‘action between one of the contractin 


This was | 
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extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 


Russo-Afghan Treaty.—Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 3ist, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
|with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 


| are as follows :— 


Clause 1.—In the event of war or hostile 
parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutralty in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 


Clause 2.—Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
,one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
leause political or military harm to the other 
The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or tical and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
| also abstain from joining any boycott <r financial 
'or economic blockade organized against the 
| other party. attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
jone of the contra parties, the other 
oe party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the erecution 
of such licy and hostile actions and 
measures wi its dominions, 


Clause 3.—The high contracting parties 
| acknowledge one another’s Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interitrence 
in one another's internal affairs, They will 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or againg one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
‘armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
|{ndependence, or otherwise such activitics vill 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the ca- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
se lat ceo an 

be used a e other contracting party 
to pass through ita dominions. 


Clause 6.—This treaty will take effect trom 
the date of ita ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature. 
It will be valid for three years. After this 
period it will remainin force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that tt 
would cease after that time. 


On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 


t 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
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established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 


The King’s Tour.—In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals, He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident. Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence, 


Reforming Zeal.—King Amanulla returned 
to his realm as full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in Deeley by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pash had driven 
Turkey along the path of “ reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
imposed: it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
scribed ; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into arrear, 


With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 


ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 


They reminded him that im 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in thei 
train. In May of that year the “‘ Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzai and Mangal clansmen of Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active ag the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank in his 
hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
Weat, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Af , where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 


A change of Kings.—Events moved rapidly 
In 1929. Anotorious north Afghan budmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
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| atives in various parts of the world issued 


messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncementa 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulila 
on his arrival at Rome entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqgqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new king's adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. st A fighting took ce. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Wazirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members of 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in February 
1930, and was repressed with unex success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman, Bacha-i-Saqgqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of his 
Army. England was strictly neutral during 
the successive stages of the _ revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she had 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. He gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes were 
re-opened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah’s mantle of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullahs 
slong with him. 


Murder of Nadir Shah.—This ordered march 
of progress was tragically interrupted by the 
murder of His Majesty Nadir Shah on the after- 
noon of 8 November 1933. His Majesty was 
attending a football tournament prize-giving, 
when a young Man among the gathering stepped 
forward and fired several revolver shots into him 
at close range, killing him instantly. It later 
appeared that the assassin committed the ciime 
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in revenge for the execution of a prominent | reign with a high reputation for courage and 


Afghan who had been ou deeply involved 
in treasonable activities after he had been 
mercifully treated for earlier behaviour of the 
same kind. ‘The assassin’s father was stated to 
have been this man’s servant. The murder 
was not followed by general or widespread 
disorder. The members of Nadir Shah’s family 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally 
by his heir, his son, Muhammed Zahir. The 
latter was duly placed on his father’s throne and 
his accession was in due course acknowledged 
and confirmed throughout the kingdom in the 
traditional manner. The new king started his 


steadiness. He early issued assurances to his 
people that he would continue the policy of his 
father in affairs of State. No untoward events 
have occurred in the years that have since 
st and during them the new young King has 
y his sagacity and good government gradually 
strengthened his position on the throne and, 
by the development of communications and 
trade done much to encourage the establish- 
ment of settled conditions among his people. 


British Representative—Lt.-Col. Fraser Tytler, 
C.S.1., C.1.E. 


VII.—TIBET. 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and kKussia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse,—the spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
ander the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned !n deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Ohbinese, whose suzeralnty over 
Tibet was recognised and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 

most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, | 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
sith for the opening of a trade mart at: 
ataung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establisb- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 


Russian Intervention. 


This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities, 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at 9 time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct Intercourse 


with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjleff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as ‘“‘the senior Tsanite Khotnba 
attached to the Dalal Lama of Tibet.’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
antograph letter from the Dalal Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. Thcy 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 


The Expedition of 1904. 


In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
Yainty over libet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
aD armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
ritles on the spot. To this the Home Goverm- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves, 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around QGyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
Indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
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rupees) , the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valk y until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 


Home Government intervenes. 


For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement The indem: 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valiey was reduced to that period. The nght 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to I hasa 
was withdrawn Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal admunistration of 
libet China undertook not to permit an 
other foreign State to interfere with the ter 
tory or internal administration of Tibet Great 
Britain was empovered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect toe trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulation‘ 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov: 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumb: Valley was evacuated The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse 


Chinese Action. 


The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fied 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Si Francis 
Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzeraintv of China over Tibet had been ex- 
pheitly reaffirmed. It was arserted that she 
would be held responsib)e for the foreign rela 
tions of Tibet In the past thie suzerainty, 
having been a “ constitutional action,” 1t was 
Inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she bad the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state intoa 
province of China In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet 
He proceeded gradually to establish bis autho 
lity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama finding his presence at 
Urgs, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Tbence 
he proceeded to Pekmg where he arrived in 
1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 
1909 But it was soon apparent that the ideas 


compelled again to depore him. 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
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of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spintual 
despotism which he had exercised pmor to 
1904 The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope ‘lhe Tibetans had already 
been exacperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa #0 alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refugein India He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
1.and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whylst 
(Chinese trooper overran Tibet 


Later Stages. 


The British Government, acting on the re 
presentations of the Government o India 
made strong protests to China agamst this 
action. They pomted out that Great Bntain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour co intimate 
terms with other neighbouring Sfates on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pretsed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main 
tained The attituae of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
libet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China bad no intention of con 
verting Iibet mto a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be 1n a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Datai Lama was 
Such an impossible person that they ee ie 

ere e 


tion 1p China’ That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erb-feng Cut off from ail support from 
Chipa, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
mn a hopeless case, they surrendered, and 
gought escape pot tbrough China, but through 
India, py way of Darjeeling and Calcutta 
Lhe Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 19018 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the Br.tish Government 
in relation to these changes, He said the 
feclaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
iphere of Chinese internal admunistration , 
ind that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with otber provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no r.ght of active intervention 
in the internal admunistration of Tibet, and 
aurecd to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India: Mr Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalal Lama, threshed out these 
issues Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the cab iect 18 understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
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r, with the right of China to maintain a 
sident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
seml-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outcr and Inner 
Tibet, and In 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty, When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded 


T'rom what has gone before, 1t will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was much Jess a 
local than an external question, snd was i 
fluenced by our relations with Russia and 
China rather than with our relations with Libet 
Rusala having relapsed into a state of consider 
able confusion, and China having relapscd into 
a& state of obsolute contusion, these external 
forces temporarily at any rate disappearcd, and 
Tibet no longer foomed on the Indien political 
horizon. The veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 
and affairs in that country vursued an isolated 
course, With this considerable difference Ihe 
Dala) Lama was Dow on terme of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India Ip 
1920 he requested that a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Centra} Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government in 
China, and Mr Bell, om@G, 108, Political 
Officer in Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose 
In 1922 tclephonic communication between 
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Lhasa and India was established. The Chinese 
have lately tried to increase theirhold on Tibet 
but without persuading the Tibetans to accept 
closer association. 


There followed in 1936 the death of the Dalai 
Lama and the Tibetins have ever since been 
trving to discover the babe n whose body, they 
beheve his reincarnation must simultaneously 
have occurred They have so far not succeeded 
Meanwhile, the Tashi Lama, who occupies 
the spiritual chiefship in Tibet as the Dalal 
Lama does the chiciship in temporal affairs, 
went to live in China having left Tibet duiing 
the lhfetime of the late Dalai Lama, as a 
result, 1t 1s said, of disigrcement with him 
After prolonged negotiations, he set out to 
return to Lhasa in 1937 It was announced 
through Chinese avenues of communicition 
that through his instrumentality the new Dalal 
lama had been discovered in the extreme 
north of Tibet But the Tashi Lama died 
while im the midst of his journeyin_ the 
Chino libetan borderland Nothing haa yet 
been heard of his successor nor any More 
about the New Dalai Lama _ To all outward 
appiarinces events proceed from day to 
diy im Tibct as before A British Goodwill 
Mission visited Libct in the wintcr of 1936 37, 
spent seviril months in Thasa and thcre 
establishcd or rencwcd highly friendly relation 
ships with the chiuf Tibetan Government 
ofhcials ind the Tibetan people ‘The Mission 
was kd by Mr B J Gould, I CS , of the Political 
Depirtmcnt who bas Manv pursonal inends 
vmon,Z the hading men of Libct and one or his 
collea,ics was Icft behind in Lhasa where he 
still romums to maintain the huison between 
[ and the headquaitcrs of the Government 
of Indla 


Political Officer in Siklam Mr B @ Gould, 
Ics 


VIII.—THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


‘he position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con 
tiguous with that of Tibet Thisisnotso The 
real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Burma lrom Chitral to Gilgit 
now the northernmost posts of the Indiap 


Government, to Assam, with the exce cr 
epal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 


of the small wedge between Kashmir and 


of neatly fifteen hundred miles there 1° a narrow 


stip of native territory between British India 
The first of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 


an! the true frontier. 


(¢.0.); it is almost the only important Native 
State in India with trontier responsibilities and 
it worthily discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops—four 
regimenta of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
terles, composed lv of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting matertal One 


of the most important trade routes with I:bet 
Kashmir—that through Ladak. 


passes through 
hen we come to the long narrow etrip of Nepal 
This Gurkha State stards in apecial relation 
with the British Government It is for all 


resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration The governing 
machine in Nepal is ulso peculiar. The Mahara) 
Dhiraj, »bo comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration, All power vests in the Pnm 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent t 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or th 
Shoguns uf Japan The present Prime Ministe1 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England 
and has given conspicuous evidence of hi 
attachment to the British Government 
Nepal is the main Indian outpost against Tibe 
o* against Chinese aggression through Tibet. ‘Sh 
trictacn between the (Chinese and the Nepales 
ased to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen 
tury the Chinese marched an army to the cor 
fines of Khatmandu— one of the most ramarlk 
able military achievements in the history ¢ 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prim 
Minister Nepal has been largely free fro1 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to 

strong bulwark of India Nepal is the recruii 
iug ground for the Gurkha Infantry, wh 
form such a splendid part of the ‘ightin 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepi 
are the smaller States of Bhutan an 


practical purposes independent, and the Bntish Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by e) 
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traction and Buddhists by religion In view of 
Chinese ASEresstOns in Tibet, the Governnent 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
Afty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request ofthe Nepalese 
Government British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications with 
India As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a hght 
railway from Bhichhakhori to Raxaul, Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 


Assam and Burma, 


Wethen come to the Assam border tribes— 
the Daflas, the Miris, the Abors and the Mish mis 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given serious trouble, The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. froutier. A force of 2500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to Aprii 1912 in subduing the tribe, After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Rs. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
nussions were sent to the Mishm: and Miri 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations wi 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which 18 still vigcrous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes The 
Chin Hills is a tract ot mountamous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northem 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
ot mcluded in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 

istricts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised, It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins. (Civilisation is said to be progress 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroathments from the Chinese aide. 
Negotiations between Britam and China on 
this subject were long in progfess, particularly 
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| with a view to the frontier between Burma and 


the Chinese province of Yunnan, where the 
absence of a defined boundary makes the 
maintenane of the peace dificult A Delimita- 
tion Commission, consisting of Britishand Chinese 
Commissioners with a Neutral President proceed- 
ed to the frontier region i November 1935, 
to spend the winter settling the line between 
the two countries, The Neutral President 
8 the distmgwshed Swiss engineer ofhcer, 
Yolonel F, Iselin It became obvious ifn 
April, 1986, that the Commission would be 
unable to complete its work before the end of the 
current dry season and the Chairman therefore 
decided that 1t should disperse and reassemble 
in November, 1936, to complete its task, 


On re assembling according to this plan, the 
Commission spent several more months complet- 
Ing 1t8 inquiries and eventually, in the Spring 
of 1937, presented a unanimous ieport. This 
document, definitely laid down upon the 
map the frontier lime between Burma and 
‘Yunnan as prescribed by the latest Anglo- 
Chinese agreement on the subject It therefore 

ided both Governments h exact data 

the pursut of negotiations concerning 
frontier questions still unscttled between the 
military. 


There is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo, On the Eastern frontier of Burma are 
the Shan States, with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Raul- 
way to Lashic, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
Imk with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it 1s seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy espen- 
diture. he Southern Shan States are veing 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indlan 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
levelopment of recent years is the success of the 
measures to abolish slavery in the Hukawng 
Valley. Inthis remote place in the north-east 
of Burma a mild system of slavery existed, but 
in response to the initiative and pressure of 
British officers they were all freed by April 1920. 
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Nepal. 


NEPAL. 


The small hilly independent Kingdom of; Bahadur this system of government has been 
Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending’ Clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 


for about 520 mules along the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas. It has an 
area of about 56,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 5,580,000, chiefly Hindus, The 

reater part of the country is mountainous, the 
ower slopes being cultivated Above these 1s 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Everest (29002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude The country before the’ 
Gurkha occupation was split up into several, 
small kingdoms under Newar  kings.' 
The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Munister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paida 
visit to England and was thus the first H.ndu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the Bmntish 
nation Therelations of Nepal with the Govern: 
wment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu By virtue of the same 
Treaty either Government maintained a 
representative at the Court of the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Resident at Lhasa of her own. Her relation 
with China is of a friendly nature Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly 
relations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained. During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister it has been at its height 
4818 evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr Asquithin his 
Guildhall speech in 1915. The message from 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and debate ste at the time as also 
Viceroy’s valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of theirreturn home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in India 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war In recognition of this 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity. To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st December 
1923. 


From the foregoing accountof the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 


or Maharajadhiraja, as he 15 Called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be hkened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja ‘Tribhubana _ Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the desth 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 


On the demuse of HH Maharaja Bhim Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana after only a short 
tenure of office his next brother Ojaswi Rajanya, 
Proyywala Nepal Tara, Ati Pravala Gorkha 
Dakshina Bahu Prithuladheesha His Highness 
Maharaja Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
Rana, GOLH,GOL,GOSL,GOSSML,GOIE, 
GKREE, Yitang Paotmg Shun Chiang Luh 
Chuan Shang Chiang, Honorary Lieutenant 
General British Army, Honorary Colonel of all 
the Gorkha Rifle Regiments, Indian Army, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Commander in 
Chief, Nepal, succeeded to the premiership on Ist 
September 1932 The rich pe “seas he had 
earned in highly responsible offices as he rose 
step by step coupled with the broader outlook of 
affairs gained from the visit to England with his 
brother the late Maharaja Chandra Shum Shere 
enabled the present Maharaja fully to grasp the 
significance of the social, economic and political 
problems that held and still hold the world in 
their grip since the great war A deep thinker, a 
close observer and a man with independent views 
he had after much and care deliberation 
matured his plans and with the courage of his 
conviction set himself to the carrying out of his 
programme A Nepalese Legation was establish- 
ed in London as much to bring still closer the 
more than century old friendship with the 
British Government as also to fully implement 
the traditional treaty rights The first Envoy 
Extraordinary and Mimster Plenipotentiary 
(Commanding General Bahadur Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana) left Nepal as the head of a Mission 
carrying the Insignia of the newly maugu- 
rated Royal Order of ‘‘ The Ojaswi Rajanya ”’ 
for HM The King Emperor With grim deter- 
mination the present Maharaja fought the 
ravages of the Great Earthquake—an unwelcome 
and undreamt of calamity at the very threshold 


of his regime—and has evolved a better and 
more beautiful Katmandu within a period not 
hoped for even by the most sanguine of the 


people The political reorganisation in the 
country which had to be carried through to 
stabilise the existing Government gave ample 
indication of his clear foresight The Eastern 
Terai district headquarters in the Kingdom 
extending to some 800 mules are now in telephonic 
connection with the capital on the most modern 
line as a preliminary to hnk up the Western and 
hill districts m course of time The remotest 
suburbs can now be reached from the towns in 
the valley by fair motorable roads and the main 


Nepal. 


thoroughfare has been and is being daily im- 
proved An up to-date Firebrigade fulfilling an 
urgent and long felt want, a new and larger elec- 
tric installaton giving further mpetus to home 
industries, the first industrial exhibition of local 
manufacture and craft all proclaim his many 
Sided activities The postal umion connection 
with the Government of India now offers a 
much needed facility to mter correspondence 
between the Nepalese at home or abroad 1n India 
With the ey in the tenure of army 
service and inauguration of a Savings Fund 
for the benefit of the units, the modernisation of 
Arsenal equipment and arrangement for 
manufacture of uptodate propellants the 
Military side of the country has been brought 
more in line with present day requirements ‘The 
first Bank in mah and the first Jute Mill in 
the Terai have already come during this short 
regime and are functioning today Sugar, 
Cotton, wool and other industrial ventures on 
a moderate scale are in active discussion A 
second railway in the country which will sho 
be working will link up Jayanagar on the B N 

Railway with Janakpur the vig adres of Rajarshi 
Janak of Ramayana fame To further symbolise 
the friendship entertained for the British 
Government a second Mission carrying the: 
Insignia of the Royal Order of Nepal went in 
charge of Commanding General Kaiser Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana and Lieutenant 
General Narayan Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
Rana, the araja’s nephew and son for H M 
King George VI who also represented the 
independent Kingdom of Nepal in the Coronation 
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of HM the King Emperor Thus the present 
regime though still young, has been fruitful 
indeed and m Many ways promises to become 
the turning point in the history of the country 


Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the low lands and in some parts of the hills too 
Mineral wealth 1s supposed to exist but has not 
as yet been either prospected or developed 
Communication im the hills is necessarily 
primitive owmg to the difficult nature of the 
country but mmprovements are in evidence and 

rogressive Since 1920 the vehicular traffic 
trom Amlekhgan) to Bhimphed1, the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of 
the country from British India—goes over a 
good and permanent well maintamed road 
hnking up with the ropeway of 18 miles which 
was opened in 1927 and a motor trolley service 
which was installed in 1934 joms up the Ropeway 
terminus with the Customs House for transport 
of goods traffic The telephone from Katmandu 
to Birganj, shortly to be extended to Raxaul, 
now forms eee of the 300 miles main )ine extend- 
ing from Katmandu to Birathnager and Jhapa, 
the easternmost part of the Nepal Yerrar ‘The 
revenue is about two crore of rupees per annum 
The standing army 1s estimated at 45,000 the 
highest posts in it being filled by relations of the 
minister The state 18 of considerable archaco 
logical interest and many of the sites connected 
with scenes of Buddha's hfe have been identafied 
in 1t by the remaims on inscribed pillars Zhe 
British Lnvoy Evtraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary —Lieut Col FM Bailey, OIE 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approumate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from the time of High Water at London Bridge given in the calendar, the corrections 


given as below *— 


H M 
Gibraltar .. — wk ee Sub, 0 8f 
Malta oe ee ee ee add 1 84 
Karachi... ee ee oo Sub, 2 88 
Bombay .. ee ee ry ee ae 
Goa cs ee es oe » 2 44 
Point de Galle as ‘sts e. add 0 12 
Madras ee ee ee ee 8ub 5 6 
Calcutta ee ee ee » 0 19 
Rangoon Town .. oe a @ad 2 41 


H M 
Rangoon River Entrance -- add 1 8a 
Penang Je sé - e sub 1 39 
Singapore ., es oo oo 6p «68 25 
Hongkong .. 0 «weet A? 
Shanghai ., Ms «s » O 34 
Yokohama .. oe sa .. add 3 6 
Valparaiso .. re a .. sub 4 40 
Buenos Ayres oe ae ~ @dd 4 9Q 
Monto Video we ae os) op:«=CO 88 
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Railways 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by of Mosul 
s railway running eastwards through Asia! far as 


’s minds for genera- and 112 miles southward of Mosul 
ess a erg ; to the Taurus ritlway has long been open east 


always ward of Aleppo as fir 13 Tel Kochek on the 


owing 


tions. The plans suggested nese! 


the British connection with In 


to India. 


It has for some time been open as 


Kirkuk 200 miles northward of Baghdad 
Similarly, 


lain in the direction of \ines approaching India Syrian frontier a few hours’ road motor run 


More than 50 years ago a Selec 


of the House of Commons sat for two years t- 


consider the question of a Euphrates Valle: 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to th 
British Foreign Office for the investment c 
British capital in Persian railway constructio 
many years before the end of the nineteent! 
cent A proposal was put forward in 189: 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Calro and Por 
Said to Kowelt, at the head of the Persian Gul: 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin. 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railwa: 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on th 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con: 
stantinopie, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundatio: 
was based the Turkish concession to German 
to build the Baghdad Rallway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railwa. 
from various dircctions into the Central Asiar 
territory running along the northern frontier: 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders o: 
Chinese Turkestan The construction of a 
‘frans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Rassian Hnes between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would in their grand aim to over 
throw the British Empire The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in mveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
ot the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwardsfrom Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara 

The war com the British to undertake 
eonaklerable way development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
T and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 

the head of the Persian Gulf. The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra pic 
Nasarieh, on the he ay age thence north 


to line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From dad line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country chez 
off in the neighbourhood of Kufri in the dirdction 


+ Committee north wst from Mosul ‘Through passenger 


services between Iraq and Istambul are run 
a road motor service linking the 1 ailwiy termini 
at Kirkuk and Tel Kochek Thc gap in the 
rillway 18 being filled Though trams are 
expected to be running by the autumn of 1938 
A line also runs westward from Baghdad 
to Feluja, on the Euphrates 
The Irans Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911 Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the points likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian lime The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus During the war this line 
was carried thence southward into the region east 
and south-east of Lake Urumia, The Indian rail 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and improved during 
the war A newagreement which Was negotiated 
between England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particalarly for the 
xtension and improvement of Persian roads 
tultable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
‘ame to nanght 
The Foreign Minister of Persia, or Iran as it 
now called, visited New Delhi 1n November, 
935, for informal discussions with the Govern 
ient of India with a view to enlisting British 
1elp in the development of rail communications 
Eastern Persia The development thus 
visaged was of a new Persian railway system 
nked with the British line running from Quetta, 
hrough Nushki, towards the Baluchistan- 
Jeistan frontier The Quetta-Nushki line was 
xtended across the Seistan border into Persia 
uring the Great War Its terminus was then at 
‘uzdap (or Zahidan), in Persia It has long 
‘ased to be used further towards Persia than 
okkundi, in Baluchistan The informal dys 
ussions did not crystallize mto an agreement or 
mal undertaking on either side 


There remains the possibility of linking the 
ssian and Indian railway svatem by way 
t Afghanistan The suggestion has often been 
iade in recent years that the Russian line from 
lervy to Herat, on the northern frontier of 
fghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
m Chaman What the present Afghan Govern- 
nent think about the matter was not shown 
p to the time this article was written, but the 
urrent situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
© early removal of the strategic difficulties, The 
impletion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
idian railway system through the Khyber Pass 
' Landi Khana, at its western extremity, opens 
prospect of further possible rail connections 
ith Afghanistan. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army of Iudia originated in 
the small egtablishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company, but sepoys 
were firet enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665 Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tifled position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near lipatam 
Madras was acquired in 1640 but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were Lnglish and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 


After the declaration of war with France 
In 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madrasin 1746 Following the! rench example, 
the Lnglisb ralsed considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the mulitary establish- 
ments In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Tort 8t David to command the forces 
of the Company he English foothold in 
India, was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplati fresh attacks 
It became neceasary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment The 
new,commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in Chief In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the lst Bengal and lst Bom- 
bay Tusiliers The native infan were simi 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
oe first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1764. 

Struggle with the French.—fFrom this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged inconstant war After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom el ie had by 
1760 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal, 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owune 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mabratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- | 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
fers Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 

1799, 


Reorganisation of 1796—In 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised | 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. | 
The European troope were 13,000 strong a 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and ery com. 
panies were raised 


In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence In pursuance of policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
batties of Laswari and Assaye French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Km- 

eror was released from the domination of the 

ttas Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 


Mutiny at Vellore—The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857 The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellorein 1806 
when the native troops suddenly brohe out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were cOnfined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcot 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti 
neers This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army 


Overseas Expeditions —Several import- 
ant overseas 6 tions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century 
Bourbon was taken from the French Oeylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service 


In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance 


In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp, The 


History of the Army, 


Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi,and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 


In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-batialion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian Infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 


First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished, 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sie Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chillanwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napler, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824, 


The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in smail e¢ tions which, while they 
Involved little bloodshed, kept the forces em- 
ployed and {nvolYed much arduous work, 


The Indian Mutiny.—On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward, 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
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introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys, Skil 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 


Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Manga! Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, thelr fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delki. Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion. 


Delhi is the historic capital of India. On Its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeens who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in Indja The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 


Minor Campaigns.—During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Atghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897, There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued u the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 


Lord Kitchener’s 


Reorganisation after the Mutiny —In 
1857 the Hast India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organized into three 
armies, vig: Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops 


Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system Four 
Commands were formed, viz Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme —This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands—the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of admunistrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Genorals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies—the Northern and Southern—each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and traiming of 
the troops, but was given no administrative 
responsibilities 


Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917, when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details, To secure efficiency at A H Q, 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation “ Army” to “Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all admunistrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles of war, 

The commands were increased to four{n 1920, 
en! under a General Officer Commanding-in- 


Present System of Administration. 


The essential features of the Armv, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
‘‘The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
publication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and sautho- 
a he regard to the Defence administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Sap rhage tA in 
the Military wd ar ara of the India Office. 
The post is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience ,| 
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Army Reforms. 


one first 


The Military Secretary is assisted b 
e Indian 


gtade staff officer, selected from 
Army. In order that he ma wats in touch 
with the current Indian affairs, e Military 
Secretary 1s expected to visit Indla during the 
tenure of his office. In addition, by a practice 
which has obtained for many years, a retired 
Indian Army officer of high rank has a seat 
upon the Secretary of State’s Council. 


The superintendence, direction and contro! of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested {n the Governor-General in Counell, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Defence administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other de] artments of the Government 
inthe first phase ofthe representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Defence expenditure 
and the direction of Defence policy have been 
excluded from the contro! of the Indian Legisila 
ture. 


The Commander-in-Chief.—The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in Chief, 
who by custom is also the Defence Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. Ihe appointment 
is held by His Excellency General Sir Robert A 
Cassels GCB,CS.1. DS O., Indian Army, who 
succeeded Fieid-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode 
He js also a member of the Council of State. All 
the work connected with the administration of 
Defence, the formulation and execution of the 
Defence policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority,—the Commander- 
in-Chief and Defence Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Navy and the 
Royal Air Force in India. The Commander-in 
Chief 18 assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
vz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermester-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 


The Defence Department.—The Department 
is administered by a Secretary who like other 
Secretaries 1n the civil departments, is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access tothe Viceroy, he 
is also for the Pier of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debte Act, 1898 (56 Vict- 
C. 5) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department He also exercises the 
hat vested in the Army Council by the 

neva Convention Act, 1911, so far as that 
Act applies to India under the Order in Council 
No. 1551 of 1918 He 1s assisted by a Deputy 
Secretary, two Under Secretaries, a Director 
of Military Lande and Cantonments, a Deputy 
Secretary (Revision) and two  Asestant 
Secretaries 


The Defence Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also the administration 


Military Territorial Areas. 


of the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal 
Air Force in Indla, in so far aa questions requir- 
Ing the orders of the Government of India 
areconcerned. It deals also with all questions 
connected with the administration of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs, The Defence Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops orthe staffg of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters - it har continuous 
and intimate relations with Army Headquarters 
in all administration mattersand is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deeeased officers and the compilation of , 
the Indian Army List The Army administration 
1s represented in the Legislature by the Defence | 
Member in the Council of State, and by the 
Defence Secretary in the Legislative Assembly. 


The Military Council—Is composed of 
the Commander-in-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer Com- 
manding Royal Air Force, the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Defence Department 
and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
representing the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. An Under Secretary in 
Defence Department, acts asits Secretary. Itis 
mainly an advisory body, constituted for the 
purpose of assisting the Commander-in-Chief in 
the performance of his administrative duties. It 
nas no collective responsibility. It meets when 
convened by the Commander-in-Chief for the 
consideration of cases of sufficient importance and 
difficulty to require examination In conference 
The heads of the minor Independent branches of l 
Army Headquarters and the directors of 
technical services attend when required. 


Military Territorial Areas. 


Indian Territory 1s divided in four commands | 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief and the Independent District of Burma 
under a Commander. The details of ~ 
ofganisation are given in the table _ 
the next page and it will be seen that 
Commands comprise 12 districta 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and Hrigade| 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province , 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana, the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Naini Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency, 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and Assam, 
the Western Command, whose headquarters are 
at Karachi, covers Sind and Baluchistan. 


The General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
of each command is responsible for the command 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for allinternal security arrangements. 


The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts has n determined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
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constituted as it isin peace. With this end in 
view, the Army in India igs now regarded as 
com prising three categories of troops. 

(1) Covering Troops, 

(2) The Field Army, 

(3) internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry- 
brigades with a due proportion of other arms. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Bngades. The Field Army is India’s 
striking force in a major war. 


Army Headquarters. 


The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the head, 13 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(a2) The General Staff Branch: 

(6) The Adjutant Generai’s Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General’s Branch ; 

(2) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch. 


General Staff Branch 

C @ S& —tLieut -General Sir Ivo L B Vesey, 
KCB,KBE,CMG,DSO, But der 

DCG S—Maj-Genl © J £ Auchinleck, 
CB,CSI,DSO,OBE,IA 

Mf G, Cav—May Genl 
DSO,MO, Lrit Ser 

AIG, R A —My Genl 
cB,Dso, Brit Ser 

S O wC—Bngr E NT Hitchins, pso, 
MC, Bnt Ser. 

This Branch deals with military policy, with 


GIH_ Brooke 
R H Carrington, 


plans of operations forthe defence of India, 


with the organization and distmbution of 
the army for internal security and external war, 
the admunistration of the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the training of the 
tollitary forces for war, their use in war, the 
organisation and administration of the general 
staff in India; the education of officera, the 
supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and inter-communication services, 


Adjutant General’s Branch. 
A. G—Lieut -General Roger C Wilson, 


KCB, DSO, MO. 

D A. G—Bnzr N M Wilon Dso, 
OBI,I1A 

D M S—Maj-Genl G G _  Tabuteau, 
Brit ser, KHS, 


This Branch deals with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, otganising and 
maintenance of the military forces In officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the anny. dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and international law, medica) and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
Advocate-Genera] forms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
independent before the war, {s now included in 
the Adjutant-Generals Branch. 
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—Commander 4th(Quetta) Infantry 
S~  .—Commander, Baluchistan Brigade 
DB District — (Bigr A F PP _ Christison 
net (1st class ) MC, Brit Ser ) 
2 (M4j Genl H J Huddleston —Commander 5th (Quetta) Infantry 
we = CB CuG psOoO MC Brigide 
gon Brit Ser ) (Bngr H TimnisMc ta) 
BO azo 
eaes2 —Commander Zhob (Indepen —— 
© mae dent) Brigade Area 
Bao ts (Bigr L J Ros, oBF, 
ESE Ss MO [A) 
a sao en l- Commander Sind (Independent) —— 
Ss a aR Brigade Area 
4 deqm (Pner A J H Chope pco 
So 5° TA) 
a “5 - —Commanter Razm1k Brigdie 
on 4 (Bngr H VV Lewis, DSO 
© MC, IA) 
2 meee Waziristan | _commander, Bannu Brigide 
istrict — 
Bri F H Maynard O08 
; (2nd class ) O80, MC IA, 4D OC) 
“ (Maj Gen) AT Hutley 
. OB, D&°0 T1) —Commander, Wana Brigade 
. (Bngr L M Heath, CIE DSO 
ae " MO,IA) 
BR o ( —Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) 
che So Cavalry Brigade 
Ent (Brigr F Gwatkin DSO MO,IA) 
Qo & COT IOEE, Ferozepore Brigade 
rea 
ist —Commander Jahore District —| (Bngr C M S Manneis, DSO 
gS x (1st class ) MC IA 
aa (M1) Genl M Siunders cB {| —Comdr Jullunder Bngade Area 
A> DSO TA) (Briigr GC B Buchland OB, 
ne) DSO MC IA) 
ony 13 —Comdr wer Brigade Area) 
ss (Brigr B  Beekwith Smith 
SO ey: MC Bit Ser 
2o2 om —Comdr Ambala Bngade Area 
wity © ap O (Brigr C A I Howaid, 150, 
ens BA MVC MOC,IA) 
aus wig wie —Commander, ist (Abbottabad) 
Qu BeO« Infantry Brigade 
a ES E > (Brigr D iInskip, DSO, 
I ea aA - |—Commander, Rawalpindi 
= Open? District — eeamnandee 2nd (Rawalpindi) 
$ af - a (1st c ass ) Infantry Prigade 
gq 7 fs E : A (May Genl L deBirgh cB (Breer Cc Noyes OIT, MO 
Ce nao DSO OBE,IA) 
a & AES = “Commande 3rd (Jhelum) Infan 
~ [pane try Brigade 
5 | (Brigr A N_ Floyer Acland 
— A DSO MO, Bnt Ser) 
5 ~~: [Commander Kohat District ——Commander Kohat Brigade 
o (2nd elass ) (Bigr R S Abbott oIB, MO, 
(Ma) Genl H J] Haughton, IA, ADC) 


OB,CIE,CBE,IA) 


—Commander 1st (Rusalpur) 
Cavilry Brigade 


—Commander f[eshiwar Dis ee H Macdonald, pso, 


lee aie — Cbnanandae Tandikotal Brigade 
(May Geni CB D Strette | (Ber sa eG a Hickman, 
OB IA) —Commander Peshawar Brigade 
(brgr R N OConnor, pso, 
moO, But Ser 


— Commander, Nowshera Bngade , 
(Brigr B T Wilson, pso 
Brit Ser). 


Chain of Command. 


Pian Showing 
THE COMMANDIR IN CHILI —contd 


(His Excellency General Sir Robert 4 Cassels GCB,CSI,DSO,Ind Army ) 


| 
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-Commander, Madras District— —_—— 
(2nd class) 


(Maj Genl G Tleming, CB, 
CBE,DSO, Brit Ser) 


—Commander, Bombay aia came ai ta Mhow Brigade Area, 
(2nd class) (Brigr J de L Coniv,1a) 


(Mai Genl 8 J P Scobell cB, 


Sak cmMG@ DSO Brit Ser) 
Wo on Commander, Poona (Indepen —— 
one 6) ° dent) Brigade Area — 
& wi aaa) (Brigr i C Roberts CO DSO, 
aod - OBk MQ, Brit ser) 
Seago 
rs ag by ‘" —Commander 4th (Secunderabad) 
& = = o Cavalry Brigade 
83s ty er G dela P Beresford, M,c, 
5 IA 
sah —Commander, 10th (Jubbulore) , 
tl pa Infantry Brigade 
o (Brigr H R C Lane dso 
Comma OBE,IA) 
— nder Deccan District— 
(1st class) —Commander, 11th (Ahmednagar) 
(Maj Genl O H L Nicholson | Infantry Brigade 
CB, CMG, Dso, Brit (Brigr McPherson, A B,MVO, 
Ser ) Mc JA) 
—Commander 12th (Secunderabad) 
. Infantry Brigade 
| (Bngr A R O Mallock,1ta4) 
—Commander Presidency and [ 
Assam District — —Commander Eastern’ Bengal 
. (2nd class ) F Brizgide Area 
ta (Maj Genl G M Imdsiy{ (Briar H W_ Goldfrap, Dso, 
a CB CMG,DSsO, Brit Ser) MC,IA) 
rae ~a_ 
e BE <  |—Commander, Lucknow —Commander 6th (Lucknow) 
a. ES mn” Instrict — [ Infantry Brigade 
86880 (2nd class ) | (Bngr, BC Morey, uo, But 
= a aSA Ma) Genl I" LL Nicholson 
— eA OB,DS0,MO } commander, Allahabad Brigade 
BoM? MH 
Sain? ie G N Ford, cB, DsO 
Sam - IA,ADC 
uu S : z ) 
Gdas —Commander, Delhi (Indepen 
BA _o dent) Brigade Area — 


(Bngr Baker W H G DSO 
OB ) 


—Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry, 
Brigade 


(Bigr J N Tumley, uc, Brit 
Ser ) 


im. _. Commander, 7th (Dehra Dun 
Sede ink “meine District Infantry Brigade 
l (Brigrs R P St V_ Bernard 
(May Genl R J Colhns CB,¢ DSO,MC,IA 
cuG,D60, Brit Ser) | —Commander 8th (Bareilly) 
Infantry Brigade 
(Brigry A K Hay, DSO,OBEB, 
Brit Sel ) 
—Commander, 9th (Jhansi) In 
fantry Brigade 
(Bngr T J Ponting, MC,1A) 
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Quarter-Master General’s Braach. 
Q M G@—Ma) Genl Su Bertrand R Mo 
berly, KCIE,OB,DSO 


DQM G—Ma) Geni H #3} Salt, oB, 
COMG,DSO, Brit Ser 

D S&T —Maj Genl C E Ldward Collins, 
CB,OIE,IA 


This Branch is concerned with the specifi 
cation, provision, inspection, maintenance 
and issue of supplies +¢, foodstuffs, forage, 
fue] etc, and is responsible for the following 
Services —Transportation Movements, Quar 
tering, Supply and Transport, Mulitary 
Farms, Remounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Regimental Institutes Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision 


Master General of the Ordnance Branch 


MG O-—Lt Genl C C Armitage, CB 
OMG, DSO, Brit Ser 


D M G@ O-—-Ma) Genl BR K, Hezlet, oB, 
OBE,DSO, Brit Ser 


This Branch controls the ordnance and cloth 
ing factories and is concerned with the provision 
inspection, maintenance and issue of equipment 
and ordnance stores clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all metter relating to contracts in 
respect o food-stuffs &c., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials he Master 
Geneval is also responsible for the design, 
inspection, and supply of guns, carriages tanks 
small arms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven 
tions 

There are other branches of Army Head 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal »taff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principa! 
Staff Officers. 


These are 
(1) Mutrrary SECRETARY S DRANCH 

Muy Secy—-Ma} Genl N C Bannatyne 
OB CIE,IA 

The Military Secretary dc 11s with the appoint 
ment, promotion and retirement of officers 
holding the King’s Commission, of officers 
of the Indian Land Forces, the selection of 
officers tor staff appointments and_ the 
appointment of officers tothe Army in India 
Reserve of Officers He is also the Secretary 
of the Selection Board 

(2) ENGINEER IN CHIEF S BRANCH 

E-wmC—Maj-Genl H 8 Gaskell, cs 
DSO, Brit Ser 

The Engineer in-Chief is the head of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers in India He 1s responsible 
for Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace, the preparedness for war of 
the Engineering services The supply of Engineer 
stores during war and A nt The construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs 

In addition to the above the Army Head 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
oz, the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
Genera], Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
Secretary, Board of Examiners. i 


Regular British Forces in Indta. 


The duties of the Inspector of the Army 
Educational Corps India and the Inspector of 
Physical Training are carried out by the Com- 
Mmandants of Armv School of Education, India 
Belgaum and Army School of Physical Train 
ing, Ambala, respectively 


Regular British Forces in India. 


The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in Indiaare units of the British 
service No individual British service unit 1s 
located permanently in India Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system 1s that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other 1s overseas In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment 


In Great Britain, in ace time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war In India the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of Bmtish personnel 
donot exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain 


British Cavalry —There are 5 _ British 
cavalry regiments in India The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment 1s 27 officers and 
567 other ranks 


British Infantry —The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 43, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 865 
other ranks 


In 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition of a Britishinfantry battalion 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks Battalions had always 
malntained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included In the equipment of a British infantry 
battalon This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927 In 1929, a change of organisation was 
introduced and the battalion now comprises — 
Headquarters Wing—1 Support Company and 
3 Rifle Companies Each Rifle Company has 4 
Lewis guns TheSupport Company 1s organised 
into —Headquarters and 3 Platoons (all on 
pack) each of 2 Sections of 2 Vickers guns each 
The peace establishment of Indian combatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian officer and 
42 Indian other ranks The Support Company 

latoon as it 18 called 1s transferred en bloc 
o another British battalion when the battahon 
to which 1t was originally attached proceeds 
on relief out of India 


Roval Artillery —Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Rojal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries and as gunners in heavy batteries 


The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day 1s as follows 


Royal Horse Artillery —Comprises four in 
dependent batteries Each battery is armed with 
81x 18 pounder guns, 


Engineer Services. 


Freld (H “— and Lower Establishment) Brigades. 
—Four brigades on the higher establishment, 
each oonsisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries, 
A brigade on the pe establishment consists 
of 2 batteries of six 18 prs.each and 2 batteries 
of six 4.5” Howitzerseach A brigade on the 
lower establishment consista of 2 batteries of 
four 18 prs. each and 2 batteries of four 4 5, 
Howitzers each, 


Fuld (Mechanized) Brigades —Two mechani 
sed brigades each consisting of two batteries 
armed with four 18-pounder guns, and two 
batteries armed with four 4°65” howitzers 


Indvan Mountain Brigades —Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, 
one unbrigaded mountain battery also one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral and one Survey 
Section. Afl batteries are armed with four 
8 7” howitzers The armaments of the Frontier 
poe at Fort Milward, Fort Salop, Fort Jhansi, 

ana Mir Ali, Wana Thal, Chaman, Hindubagh, 
Landi Kotal, Shagai Chakdara and Fort Sande- 
man are also manned by personnel of Indian 
Mountain Brigades, B A. 


Medium Brigades —There are two such bri- 
gades Three batteries in each brigade, two 
of which are armed with six 6” howitzers, 
and one battery with four 60-pounder guns. 


Heavy Brigade —One battery at Bombay and 
one at Karachi, 


Perr a beac bea rie One battery, 
located at Bombay, The battery 1s armed with 
eight 8 inch, 20 cwt. guns. 


Indvuan Regument of Artdlery—The first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade and is designated “A” 
Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. The establish- 
ment of this brigade consists of brigade head- 
quarters, 2 ba es each of 18-pr*. guns and 2 
batteries each of four 4.5” howitzers, 


Artillery Travunung Centres.—One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranksof R H.A.and of field 
medium and  anti-air craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery. These 
centres were created for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel A_ training 
battery to recruit andtrain Indian ranks for 
the Indian Artillery has been formed from 
1st April 1936 by expanding the Royal Artillery 
Training Centre at Muttra There is also a 
R.A. Boys Depot at Bangalore, 


Engineer Services. 


The Engineer-in-Chief.—The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander. 
in-Chief. The Engineer-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for: 


(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 


(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer. 
ing services. 
10 
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(8) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 


(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 


(5) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 


The Organisation —Lfhe Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
vz., the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engineer Services. 


The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 


Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee Royal Bombay 
een and Miners, with headquarters at 

ee, 


The personne) of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian Army Officers from the 
late Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non-commussioned officers and Indian 
other ranks, Each Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut -Colonel, who is assisted by a Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, an Officer in-Charge, Work- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Subadar-Mayjors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster. 


Field Troops are oe Daina eects to 
accompany cavalry, and are equip carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to ary out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies, they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, ¢g., heavy bridging 


work, large water-suppiies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 
The Military Engineer Services contro 


all military works in India, except in the 
case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They contro] all works for the 
Royal Alr Force and all such works as are 
entrusted to them in respect of the Royal 
Indian Navy: and they are charged with 
all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Governor General, respectively 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 


The Engineer-in Chief 1s assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a pepaey, 

Military and Ci 


Chief Engineer ers 

works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Govt. of N. W. F. Province 
The Chief Engineer, Western Command, i the 
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Secretary, P. W. D., to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. Both at 
Army Headquarters and in Commands there are 
Staff Officers, R. E., and Technical Officers. At 
the headquarters of each district there is a Com- 
mander, Royal Engineers, assisted in certain 
districts by A.Cs. K. E. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store: 
keepers. 


Royal Air Force in India. 


The Boyal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Commandcr-in-Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire. 
The air Force budget is incorporated in the 
Defence Services Estimates. The Commander of 
the Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in 
India is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut.-General in the Army. The 
appolntment is now held by Air rshal 
P, B. Joubert de la Forté, 0.B., C.M.G.,D.8.0. 


The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
asgoclated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing inthe Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 


Subordinate formations.—The formations 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are:— 

(t) GROUP COMMAND, comprising 2 

Wing Stations of two squadrons 

each, on a station basis. 

(43) Wing Command comprising 2 
squadrons not on a station basis. 

(444) Station Commands, 

(tv) The Aircraft Depot. 

(v) The Aircraft Park including a bomb- 

er transport flight. 
(vi) Two flights of Indian Air Force. 
(vii) B.A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa. 


Groap Command.—The Group Command is 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank toa Colonel in the Army. His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of tha R.A.F. in India. jrhe 


Royal Air Force in India. 


establishment of the Group consists of 7 officers 
and 21 airmen. 


The subordinate units to No. 1 (indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows :— 


No. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Kohat. 
No. 2 Wing Station, R.A.F., Risalpur. 


Army Co-operation Squadron 
at Peshawar. 


Wing Command.—There is one Wing 
Command oniy namely 3 (Indian) Wing, R.A.F., 
located at Chaklala. The Wing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 


He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the samesystem as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 4 officers and 13 airmen. 


Wing Station Commands.—tThere are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Kohat and the other at Risalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons ona reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
t.e., Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 37 officers and 220 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
26 officers and 127 airmen. The wing Station at 
Risalpur also administers the Parachute Section. 


The Squadrons.—Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala, 


The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not ie oe 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrong headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes the workshops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 


The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 

lanes i&e., four in each of three flights. This 
loes not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons. 


Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
gquadronsare equipped with Bristol Fighters 
and two with Wapitis aircraft, 

Squadron Establishment.—The establish- 
Ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
Officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights, 


The establishment of other ranks is 127 airmen, 


Regular Indian Forces. 


The Aircraft Depot.—The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force. Technica] stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance. 
held by this unit. It is the main workshop 
and repair shop of the Force, where all engine 
repairs, and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are 
carried out. New aeroplanes received from the 
United Kingdom are also erected here. The 
Depot is located at Drigh Road, Karachi. 


The Aircraft Park.—Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be de- 
scribed as a central retaih establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. In addition 
to the above functions, practically the whole 
of the motor traneport bodies required for 
R. A. F. vehicles and all other mechanical 
transport vehicles In the command are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Transport 
flight is administered by this unit. 


Composition of Establishments.—The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the R. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
R. A. F. in India. The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A_ proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
plots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technica] trades, 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 


The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircraftamen are employed at all 
‘its. The personnel of the Indian Technica] 
id Followers Corps are employed as follows :— 


(a) Technical Section § .. Aircraft Depot. 
(artificers) Aircraft Park, 


(6) M. T. Drivers Section . All Unite. 
(c) Followers Section . All Units. 


The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is as follows :— 
Officers x oo «= 262, 
Airmen is .- 1,896 
Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers ee k, 
Civilians oo )=— oo we~Ss«OS IK 
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The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services.—In India, in the United 


Kingdom. theAir Force has a medica] service of its 
own. Flying is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human _ constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, 80 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 10 officers and 12 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India. 


Indian Air Force —This force came Anto 
existence on 8th October 1932, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These officers will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force. 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertakenin India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell. 


Regular Indian Forces. 


Indian Cavaliry.—The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 


The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises : 


14 British officers. 
19 Indian officers. 


492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 


192 Followers, 
Indian Infantry.—The establishment of 
the Indian Infantry is constituted as follows: 
Battalions 
18 Infantry Regiments consistingof .. 93 
3 Regiments of Sappers and Miners .. 7 
10 Gurkha regiments consisting of as 20 





31 120 


, The normal strength of an active battalion 
s— 





British Indian Indian 

Officers. Officers. jother ranks 
Infantry .. 12 20 708 
Gurkhas .. 13 22 898 
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The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows :— 


British Officers 10, Indian Officers 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 


In 1932 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Pionee1s were employed 
€.g., road-making, etc., were now generally per- 


formed by labour. The whole organization B 


has therefore been disbanded, and the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer unite 
(Sappers and Miners). 


Reserves for the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provide for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation 


Reserve.—The conditions of the 
are as follows :— 


The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent, It is comprised 
of class ‘C’ reservists for Indian Cavalry 
Artillery, Sappers and Miners, Signals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Rifles, The new 
class ‘CO’ reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from 1st October 1932 and 
for Indian Infantry with effect from lst May 
1082, There still remain a number of classes 
‘A’ and ‘B’ reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but these are gradually wasting. 


Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha Rifles reservists is carried out biennially, 


Reserve pay at certain specified rates is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment, in the reserve. When called up for 
service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 


The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows :— 


reserve, 


Cavalry os oe ». 2,940 
Artillery oe oe os «=. 2, 731 
Engineers <3 2,350 
Indian Signal Corps .. ws 625 
Infantry oe as -. 21,560 
Gurkhas ee ee -» 2,000 
Railway Nucleus Reserve €50 
Supplementary Reserve ee 255 

Total . 388,111 


The Indian Signal Corps.—The Corps is 
organised on the same linea as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruitin 
and ¢ g personnel, and detached fiel 
units for the various army formations. 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Officer-in-Chief in the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected jrith 


Regular Indian Forces, 


, signals, and ia also responsible for the tech- 
| nical ing on of all al units. A chiof 
' signal officer with similar functions is attached 
. to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 


amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals. 


The Signal Training Centre, India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a Lieut.-Colonel, assisted by a staff, 

ish and Indian, organised on very much 
‘he same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
vf Sappers and Miner . 


The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are :— 


Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
eluding. Line and Wireless 


Company <4 5 oe. 2 
Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops .. 4 
Divisional Signals .. ae ae 8 
District Signals .. . 8 

1 


Experimental Wireless Section .. 
Zhob Signal Section. 


In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 


The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ‘A’ and ‘C’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Kohat. 


Royal Tank Corps.—Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
were located as follows:—the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
manded companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commanded companies 
in the Southern and Western Commands. 


These have been abolished and their duties are 
carried out by the Commander, R. Tank Corps, 
Northern Command, so far as that command is 
concerned and by the Commandant, BR. T. C. 
School, Ahmednagar, in respect of the other 
three commands. There a school at 
Ahmednagar for the training of BR. T. C. 
personnel and the conduct of experiments. 


Organisations.—8 Light Tank Companies. 
Each company consists of Headquarters and 3 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd 
Light Tanks ; 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 per section. 


5 Armoured Car Companies. Each company 
consists of Headquarters and 8 Sections and is 
armed 16 armoured cars; 1 for Company 
Headquarters and 5 persection. The armoured 
cars at present in India are of various types. 
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The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below — 
; ad a ze : : 
asiag}¢ | & & Hei g 
= = i) rs og be 
Bol as|2 (8,812 | 8 
Oa 
sale ja {ls |< 
Tank Corps School ss : ae ee 5 40 15 1 9 9 
Armoured Car Company ae : oof 12 | 145 32 16 10 


Medical Services—S!he military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
oe of personnel and subordinate organi- 
gations — 


(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India, 

(b) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employ ment 


(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, vz , (1) assistant surgeons 
and (11) sub assistant surgeons 


(d2) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 


(¢) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs 
ing Service for India. 


(f) The Army Dental Corps. 
(g) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 
(Ah) The Indian Hospital Corps 


Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperiait Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops, while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops The Indian Hospital Corps serves botb 
organisations 


Civilians of miscellancous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment 1n military hospitals, and arrange 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tubercuJosis, leprosy 
and diabetes 


Royal Indian Army Service Corps.—The 
Royal Indian Army Service Corps 1s the coun- 
terpart of the Royal Army Service Corps of the 
British Army. It has developed from the Com- 
Misiariat Department of an earlier period, and 
1t8 immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service was 
known up to 1923. The Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps whichis under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely. (a) Supply, (b) Animal 
transport, and (ce) Mechanica] Transport The 


latter 1s constituted upon a special basis, which 
18, generically, a sub-division of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 


The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories in the following table — 


SUPPLY. 

Officers with King’s commissions %* 129 
Indian officers a ee ee 80 
British other ranks . ave se 173 
Civilians .. gc ot gi 677 
Followers .. : a ee §=©1,825 

Total 2,884 

ANIMAL TRANSPORT 

Officers with King’s commissions 47 
Indian officers ‘ sts a 127 
British other tanks . as et 38 
Civilians .. s bag Z 95 
Inctan other ranks ss .- 9,684 
Followers .. ise -- 1,436 

Tota] 11,427 


There are also 1,834 driver reservists. 


The total number of mules and camela main- 
tained under the present organisation, Including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
12 960 and 106 respectively There are also 
400 ponies Wheeled and pack transport are 
combined. The company on the lower estab- 
lishment represent the pre-war “ cadre’ other 
companies being maintained 1n peace-time at 
full war establishment. 


MECHANIOAL TRANSPORT. 

Officers with King’s commissions 72 
Indian officers is “é 5 64 
British other ranks ‘é 155 
Indian other ranks es -- $8,070 
Civilians . ea ae -- 180 
Followers .. ne as -. 982 

Total ee 4,528 


a 


There are also 3,270 reservists. 
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The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following :—~ 


(a) Field units— 


6 M.T. Companies, consisting off6 head- 
quarters and 24 sections. 


6 Motor ambulance units. 


16 Independent Sections. 
Headquarters, Chaklala. 


(6) Maintenance unite— 
Headquarters, Maintenance Group 
(M T.). 
7 Workshop Companies. 
1 Motor Transport Convoy (M. R. U.) 
4 Heavy Repair shops. 
Central M. T. Stores Depot. 
Vehicle Reserve Depot. 
Experimental Section. 


Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles, 


The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
nince af present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 


The Ordnance Services which are under the 
M.G.O. may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
elothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposa] organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
a a in India to the best advantage of the 

tate. 


Army Remount Department.—The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service :—The provision of ani- 
mals forthe Army in India, The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war. The animal mobili- 
zation of all units, services and depart- 
ments of the army. A_ general responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in pear and war. The ad- 

ration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 


The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United, 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows: 





Corps. 


The Remount Directorate at Army Head- 
quarters consisting of one Dirsctor and an 
Asaistant Director. 4 Remount officers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Remount Depots, 5 District 
Remount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
the Ahmednagar Stud, 10 Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 


Veterinary Services in India —The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, In peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. 8.C. 
anits, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The veterinary 
services include: The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 


The organisation consists of 20 veterinary 
hospitals, Class I, 24 veterinary hospitals, 
Class II, 25 branch veterinary hospitals, 9 
sick lines and 12 Indian Army Veterinary Corps 
Sections of personnel posted to veterinary 
hospitals during peace and forming a cadre for 
expansion on mobilisation to provide technical 
personnel for all veterinary units. 


Military |§ Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches:- 


(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
nd families. 


Educational Services.—The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment is as 


follows including training schools :— 


British ; Indian | B. O. I.O. jCivillans. 
officers. | officers. 
62 49 | 174 89 500 











Terms of service 1n the Indian army are 
as follows :-— 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army and 8 years 
In the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years’ service in army and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse) ; 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years in army 
and 9 years in the reserve ; and 4 years’ service 
In army for Heavy Artillery personnel. 

8. & M. Corps, 7 years’ service in army and 
8in the reserve. 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years’ service In army 
and 8 in the reserve. 

Infantry (except Gurkhas and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzajs), 
7 yeats in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve. 

Gurkhas and trans-frontier personnel of 
infantry, 4 years’ servicein army. 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army. 


Indian Territorial Forces. 


Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Atmy Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

Allcombatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, fifers and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army. 


Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service in army, 


The period laid down for service in the army 


is the minimum and may extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which case there is 


no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 


Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are “ Civil”’ troops, 3.e., they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the pane puey are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following :—Kurram Militia,Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the Mekran Levy Corps. 


The Auxiliary Force. 


After the war, the question of universal 
training for European HSritish subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed tn 1920. Under this Act membership 
1s limited to pure pene British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training {s graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
Military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 

orce area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions, 


The Auxillary Force comprises al] branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineer, 
infantry—in which are included railway bat- 
talions,— machine gun companies, a Signa) 
Company, and the Medical and Vetert- 
hary Corps. Unita of the Auxillary Force 
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are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a_ certain 
bonus. Men enrolin the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 


The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi 
are performed by the Field Companies 
R. E. (A. F.1.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 


Indian Territorial Force. 


The Territorial Force is one of the seVeral 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force isintended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mill- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
prcfession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment fora 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take thelr place by the 
side of regular units in war. 


The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university training 
corps units. The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 15 days in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the id lf discharged. In the case of the 
university ing corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 


The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance. The number is 
now eighteen and, though the unit establish- 
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ment has not been completely filled in all cases, 
the movement has a y achieved a greater 
oe of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has been 
created with the addition of the I.T.F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 

riod of six years, the period being reduced 

four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
Strada for further specified periods. 
During first year, every man 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every year he receives one month’s 
periodical training. Members of urban units 
have only a provincial liability, 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded ; but in 1937, a fifth 
one has been added for Bengal. Members 
enrolled for a period of 6 years and train all 
the year round. During his first year every 
man does 82 days’ preliminary training, and 
in every subsequent year 16 days’ periodical 
training. 


The Indian State Forces. 


The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 

“Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indjan States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from tnis source. 
But the rendering of such aid ‘a entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
Manently a staff of British officers, termed 
“Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
inilitary reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has eae been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 

more or less generally, is that in future the 
‘ndian State Forces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely: 

Class A.—Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B.—These troops consist of units which 
aré, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A; but they are 
not orgs on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C.—These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the mandats 
prescribed for Class B troops. 


Education of Indian Officers. 


The authorized and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the Ist Ortober 1937, 
amounted to— 


ly ST 





Authonzed| Actual 
| strength, | strength. 
Artillery a va 1,855 . 
Cavalry eh ‘ie 9,118 8,375 
Infantry a6 »»} 38,112 $2,924 
Camel Corps oe ea 466 4506 
Motor Machine Gun Sec- 
tions as - 180 93 
Sappers Ss ie 1,014 894 
Transport Corps «| 1,545 1,466 
Grand total..| 51,790 45,659 
Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalione, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Within recent years several Indians have 
received King’s Commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Royal Military 
College, Sandburst and the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indlan 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted a8 a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant unite, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant, duties, and 
acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale uptotherank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also to certain rofessional 
examinations and tests being suc liy passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ service; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

Indian Officers.—One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission in the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways: (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst dr the Royal 


Training Institutions. 


Military Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 
of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers of 
Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those a pDounved direct as jemadar. These 
receive thelr commuszions after training at the 
ro be Military College or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying in the usual way (8) By the be 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguished service 
but whose age and Jack of education preclude 
their bemg granted the full King’s com- 
mission The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by quahfying at Sand- 
hurat or Woolwich. Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 


A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s counmission 1n the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education 1s planned to occupy 81x years 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. ‘The units selected for Indianization 
were 7th Light Cavalry, 16th Light Cavalry, 2nd 
Bn., Madras Pioneers, 4/19th Hyderabad Regt 
ment,5th Royal Battalion,5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry , 1/7th Rajput Regiment (Q V.O.L I), 
1/14thPunjab Regiment;2 /1st Punjab Regiment 


In 1982 a considerable advance in the Indiani 
zation of the Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indianize a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
units have been marked for Indlanization 
38rd Cavalry, 5/2nd Punjab Regiment, 6/6th 
Rajputana Rifles, 5/8th Punjab Regiment, 
5/10th Baluch Regiment, 5/11th Sikh Regi- 
ment, 4/12th Frontier Force Regiment, and 6th 
Royal Battalion, 18th Frontier Force Rifles, in 
addition to units of Indian Artillery, Engineers, 
etc , together with the usual complement of an 
cillary services, to make up a complete Division 
The Indian Regiment of Artillery has been 
formed on the 15th January 1935 and the first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade. This brigadeis designat- 
ed “A” Field Bngade, Indian Artillery 


In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MilitaryAcademy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932 It 
will provide officers for all arms cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and signals. The first batch of 
Officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the 1st February 1936. 


Indian Military Academy—How to 
wpreve the quality of candidates for the Indian 
tary Academy at Dehra Dun has recently 
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een under consideration. A press note was 
sued by the Defence Department in October, 
1986, in which the problem was examined in 
detail It consisted of a memorandum which 
had been prepared on thesubyect by a Committee 
consisting of members of both Houses of the 
Central Legislature, and of a careful reply to 
this memorandum by the Commander-in Chief, 
Sir Robert Cassels The Committee was 
constituted as a result of a debate which took 
place in the Council of State, during which the 
present difficulty in obtaining candidates of the 
right type for the Academy had been discussed 

The members of the Committee prefaced their 
MeMorandum by stating in general terms that 
they did not agree with the policy being followed 
with regard to the Indianization of the Army, 
since they thought that the process could be 
speeded up They then made observations and 
‘uggestions On various points—as, for example, 
shat the provision under certain conditions for a 
refund by parents of part of the cost of traming 
young officers was too extensive; that more 
echo ape should be granted to cadets@f the 
Academy by Local Governments , that the fees 
charged by the Academy should be reduced ; 
that eee of the final examination of the 
Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Mihtary College 
by students who did not gain admission to the 
Academy should entitle them to admission to 
the Universities; that the activities of the 
University Training Corps should be expanded , 
that more Indians should be admitted to the 
Staff College; and that the problems created 
by the disparities in age between British and 
Indian officers of simular rank should be favour- 
ably dealt with 

The Commander in Chief, in reply, expressed 
gratitude to the Committee for their work and 
for the studied moderation and reasonableness 
of thelr recommendations Some of these 
recommendations he accepted, and he under- 
took that others would be fully and sympatheti- 
cally considered He asked the Committee not 
to expect startlingresults from the acceptance of 
certain of thelr recommendations, since the 
process of expanding the field of choice and 
improving the quahty and quantity of the 
candidates for cadetships must mevitably be 
gradual, and depend largely on public opinion. 

Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units*— 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms Schools (India), at Pachmarhi 

and Ahmednagar 

Army School of Physica] Training, Ambala 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Chemical Warfare School], Belgaum 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Vetennary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 

blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps Schoni of 
Instruction, Kirkee. 
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The object of these Schools isto ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant supply 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, provided with a thorough up-to- 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, 
and with the ability to pass on this knowledge. 


Following the procedure adopted at Home, the 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were amal- 
gamated in February 1927. Instruction in the 
rifle, light gun, etc., is carried out at Pachmarhi 
and in the machine gun at Ahmednagar. 


The King George’s Roya] Indian Military 
Schools at Jhelum, Jullundur and Ajmerfe, and 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, also exist for 
the education of the sons of Indian soldiers with 
a view to their findings career in the Indian 
Army. The latter at present assists in the train- 
ing of Indian N.C.Os. for promotion to Viceroy’s 
Commission. The Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists 
for the preliminary education of Indians who 
desire to qualify for the King’s Commission in 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy. 


Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 
Previous to the Great War there existed what 


a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons thisreserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 


The revised Regulations forthe A. I. R. O. pub- 
lished in 1934 provide that the following gentlemen 
may be granted commissionsin the Reserve :— 


(1) Ex-Officers who, having held King’s commis- 
sion in anyBranch of His Majesty’s British Indian 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, military (includ- 
ing the Auxiliary Force (India) and Indian Territo- 
rial Force) Marine or Air, have retired therefrom 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and 
who are resident in India, Burma or Ceylon. 


(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under the Government of India or a local 
Government, whose services can be spared in 
the event of general mobilization being ordered. 


(3) Private gentlemen who are resident 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for 
appointment to the Army in India Reserve of 


Officers. 


Applicants for Category-Medical (includes 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable 
in Great Bri and Ireland under the Medical 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment 


Dental applicants must possess a qualification 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland under the 
Dentists Acta in force at the time of their 
appointment. 


Applicants for Category-Veterinary must be 
in possession of the diploma M.R.0.V.5. 


The strength of the Reserve on the Ist 
January 1988 was 922. 


The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army havVe hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiencps 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 


The Fighting Races. 


tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army havo since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions, Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to both the cavalry and in- 
fantry, These are drawn both from the north and 
the south of India, as well as from beyond the 
Frontier. Thev are al] excellent fighting men. 
hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
to all the great powers of India for many hundreds 
of years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
perhaps unequalied by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 


Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 


was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers,’ of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 


battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably imcreased. As fighters in the hills 
they are Unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonisare equally good mountaineers, 


The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput inbabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh, Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their bigh caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur and 
repelled Lord Lake’s army In 1805. They have 
proved themselves good soldiers on the battlefields 

‘of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
found in the hilly districts of the Punjab. They 
fought well in Flanders and in Mesopctamla. 


Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas of the 
Deccan and the K onkan, who have revived there- 
putation held by theirracein the days of Shivaji, 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire. It is probable 
that their proved efficiency in war will lead to 
their recruitment in larger numbers in future, 


In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
|parts of India have filled the ranke of the 
Sappers and Miners, and done their duty well 
In every campaign in which they have been 
engaged. 


Effectwes, 1937. 


During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 


The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for dist ed service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Wazinstan. 


A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations 


Summary of India’s Effort in the War — 
In ao despatch by the Commander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 
ed. His Excellency givea in it the following 
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figures showing the extent of Indla’s contni- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks, enlistments during the war for al) bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ng a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000, an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent ove: 
seas The total contnbution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been!,457,000, of whom 948,(00. 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,698 deaths from 
all causes. The number of anjmals gent oyver- 
seas was 175,000.* 


Effectives, 1937 


fficers with King’! 


Commiggions 
Indian Commis 


O 





Combatant Services (includes 
Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Corps) . 
Staff (inclusive of personnel of 
Admunistrative Services) . 
Military Training Establish 
ments (exclusive of personnel 
of Departmental Corps) .. 
Educational Establishments .. 
Indian Army Service Corps 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ang the numbers included 
anwtemII) .. ase 
Indian Army Ordnance Corps 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ung the numbers uncluded in 
wem IT) = os se 
Medical Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num- 
bers uncluded in ttem IT) 
Veterinary Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the 
ee ancluded in tem 


I 


TI. 
Ill. 


597 


107 
62 


419 


VI. 


116 
VII. 
868 


VIII. 


) ows wt oe xe 45 
Remount Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num- 
bers tncludedinitem Il) .. 
Miscellaneous Establishments 
(inclusive of Military 
Accounts Department). 
Auxiliary and Territorial] 
Forces (Permanent Esta- 
blishments) .. 


IX, 


29 
Xx. 


325 
XI, 


114 


eee, 


Tota) 


sioned Officers 


Ls) 
es 


3,888; 116) 52,204; 2,970] 1,18,635 


Seem eel 


Com- 


| 


Viceroy’s 


missions, 


Indian Officers with 
elviliang 


Indian other ranks. 
Clerks and other 


Indian resérviste. 


British other ranks 
Followers 





i 
a 
© 


o 
aj 
oo 











177} 18,704 


439 24 36 


1 367 
174 


570 


ao 


3,335 


48 93 77 


273) 214 


6,247] 1,024 


——! 





«» |6,570} 191; 55,187 4,225 1,39,074/10,011) $2,829] 41,387 


* For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see “The Indian Year 


Book” 1920, on p 152, et seg 
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on National Defence. 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Navy and Mili- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from 
India, From the lst April, 1920, to the 31st 
March, 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the basis ef the rate of 2s. per rupee for the con- 


are being prepared at the standard rate of 1s. 
6d. per rupee. 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the 
various departments are not set off against 
expenditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
shown ers on the receipts side of the 
budget. This is especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 








version of English sterling transaction into The Provincial Governments incur no 
rupees. From the 1st April, 1927, the accounts expenditure for Military purposes. 
SUMMARY OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (Gross.) 
Table 1. 
1935-36. 1936-87. 1937-38. 
cae aa Budget 
Closed Revised 
Accounts, Estimates. eae 
Rupees (000’s omitted.) 
Defence Services—Effective .. oe Pe 41,37,35 42,19,02 4,284,27 
Defence Ser vices—Non-effective. . ve wis 8,71,78 8,37,17 8,41,90 
Transfer mn Defence Reserve Fund .. os 9,39 _ 91 1,42,25 
Total é 50,18,53 50,57,10 49,83,92 


NotrEs.—(1) This summary includes the 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 
diture on non-effective services, but does not 
include gebt service. 


| (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to the 
Imperial Government for these purposes, are 


jincluded in the above figures. 


ANALYSIS OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE. 


1. The following table gives the main items 
and England separately :— 










of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 











Table 2. 
1985-36. 1936-87. 1937-38. 
Te Closed Revised Budget 
Accounte. Estimates. Eatimuates. 
INDIA. Rupees (000’e omitted), 
A. Standing Army: 
(1) Effective Services: 
Fighting Services .. ae ei bss 13,61,05 
Administrative Services .. as oe 6,41,89 
Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores “se ae ats ee ae 2,72,45 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. oe ae os ay 1,91,88 
Purchage and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals ee ee ee ae 8,24,89 
Special Services .. ° ae + 1,50 
Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellaneous ae as ov 1,84,87 
Total Effective Services ax 29,81,03 
(2) Non-effective Services: 
Non-effective charges oe oe ee 8,69,50 
B. Auatliary and Territorial Forces : 
Effective .. as ca se : 68,72 
C. Royal Air Force: 
Effective .. x << we ae 1,00,94 
Non-effective a ee ee ee 32 
Total: India: 
Kifective ., ce ‘‘s wie oF 86,14,32 35,47,41 81,40,69 
Non-effective ee ae 2 és 3,64,77 $,67,58 $,69,82 
Total : $9,798,090 $9,14,99 35,10,51 — 
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Table 2—contd. 
1985-36. 1936-37, 1937-38. 
Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Estimates, Estimates. 
ENGLAND. (Rupees 000’s omitted) 
Standing Army, 
(1) Effective Services : 
Fighting Services .. < oe 2,86,17 
Administrative Services — 39,44 
Manufacturing establishments (Including| 
stores) .. és ee we re 31,04 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com: 
mands, etc. ae si ae Oy 9,0 
Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals ne ee es es 81,99 
Special Services .. ee oe ee 4,00 
Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish: 77,04 
ments and miscellaneous os ee 
Total Effective Services - 5,29,48 
(2) Non-effective Services ese ie 4,67,55 
B. Royal Air Force : 
Effective .. ee oe a 01,74 
Non-effective as es ee 5,24 
Total: England .. ee oe 10,84,01 
Total Defence Services Expenditure : 
Effective .. ee ee ee 41,77,51 42,83,05 42,84,27 
Non-effective oe ee ee 8,69,88 8,37,54 8,41,90 
Grand Total §0,47,39 51,20,59 §1,26,17 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services con of such oe as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
Tadia, the transport to India of these forces, 
4nd payments on account of stores taken to 
Tod.a id British Forces, educational establish- 
Iaenta in England for Indian Services, leave 
Day of Tadian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expeadiiare on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
4nd retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Rs. 446-1 millions only 
has been allotted inthe Budget for 1937-38 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
Rs. 512°6 millions (including receipts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
** Military Services’’ made up of Bs. 4042 
millions for expenditure in India and Rs. 108°4 
millions in England. 


The gross working expenses of military estab- 
lishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base 
mechanical transport workshops are included 
in the Builget. 
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Cost of the Army. 


The division of expenditure on Military Engineer Services between India and England is as 


shown below :— 











1935-36. 1936-37, 1937-388. 
eS Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Estimates. Estimates. 
(Rupees | 000’s omitted) 
ndia és bz o - as +s 8,47,23 8,63,57 3,66,80 
ingland oe ee ee oe ee e 4,49 5,41 7,24 
Total es 3,51,72 3,68,98 8,74,04 


Cost of the Army.—A Tribunal was set up 
in 1932 to investigate the amount of India’s 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of the British troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of their time in India. 
The Tribunal has also examined India's counter- 
claim tora contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure, 


The Tribunal was an advisory body which 
met in November with instructions to report 
to the Prime Minister. The an was 
Sir Robert Garran, until recently Solicitor- 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin were nominated 
by His Majesty’s Government, and Sir Shadi Lal, 
Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman, the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern: 
ment of India. 


The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the Report of the Simon Commission, the 
issue beara upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration. One reason for the 
connexion is the ree burden of the cost of 
defence upon India, Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent, of the total expenditure ; and if the 
Central Government alone is considered it 
amounts to 54 percent. These calculations take 
account of net receipts only from semi-commer- 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. 


Capitation payments.—When, after the 
Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company 
were amalgamated with those of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India was fixed. This worked out at 
an average annual sum of, roughly, £631,000. 


In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440,000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed these amounts 
as full payment, with the effect of writing off 
outstanding War Officeclaims. In 1890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7108. Meanwhile the 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate represented an 
annual expenditure of about £734,000. A com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Justice Romer 
was appointed in 1907. It held that the capita. 
tion charge was justified in principle. In the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8s., the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000. During the War India met this 
liability as pak of her normal military expendi- 
ure, and ali extraordinary costs arising from the 
mployment of Forces from India in the various 
theatres of War were met by the British Ex- 
shequer, in accordance with decisions of 
Parliament. 


The great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1920 to £28 10s. Since 1924 India 

_. paid on account each year £1,400,000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1926-28 to 
approximately £4,500,000 and would still exceed 
‘he provisional payments by about £300,000 

nnually, The Government of India has disputed 


the bill. 
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The Strength of the Army. 
BRITISH TROOPS 


The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main acts as 
regards thei health forthe quinquenmial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 :-— 





Average 
Period. Average Admissions. Deaths. Invalids constantly 
8 P sent home. sick, 

1910-14 average .. ‘. 69,440 39,389 303 488 2,094°57 
1915-19 ,, Se a’ 66,199 58,367 583 1,980 3,277 °53 
1920 Sirsa. 67,332 61,429 385 2.814 3488-08 
1921 ds és a 58,681 60,515 48 749 8,070°04 
1922 we Kt ae 60,166 37,836 284 714 1,902 32 
1923 es P ae 63,139 37,595 237 979 1,793 31 
1924 ‘ ‘ P 58,614 38,569 246 879 1,857 95 
1925 = Be ae 57,378 36,069 166 997 1,750°19 
19 26 3 ale ie 56,798 36,893 171 910 1,758 °60 
1927 sé ‘ ‘ 55,632 34,666 149 829 1,654°22 
1928 ee : 56,327 33,034 166 556 1,635°99 
1929 a : 59,827 38,742 203 671 1,746 84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal! and other 
Stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190. 


The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 -— 


Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 
Aver- 
age Aver- 
Per.od Average | Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| cons- age 
strength.| sions. tantly | Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| con- 
sick, sions. Stantly 
sick. 
1910-14 
iS Aaa 130,261; 71,213 573 699; 2,662) 644°6 4°39 5°4; 20°7 
(average) | 204,298] 161,028 3,435 4,829 7,792) 788°2) 16°81 23°6; 38°1 
1920 o-| 216,445] 164,987 2,124, 4,564) 9,265) 762°3 9°81 21°1| 42°8 
1921 eo} 175,384) 119,215 1,782 3,638} 6,031; 679 7; 10°16 20°7| 34°4 
1922 o»| 147,840| 77,468 1,914, 2,659} 3,630) 524 0 6°86 18°0} 24°6 
1923 o»| 143,284 66,847 856; 2,828 2,055; 466-7 5 98 16°3) 20 63 
1924 ee} 184,742} 57014 772; 1,781 2,482; 423°2 5 73 12 8 18 05 
1925 «-| 136,473) 48,691 547 1,712} 2,053} 856 8 4°01 12°5 15°04 
1926 .-| 185,146) 52,517 507 1,569} 2,082) 388 6 3°75 11°6 15°41 
1927 .-| 183,200) 47,054 442; 1,842; 1,972] 358.6 $°37 12°8} 15°03 
1928 e»| 181,190) 48,739 $72) 1,251 2,084) $71.5 2°84 9°54, 16°51 
1929 e-| 154,680) 45,654 639; 1,431 1,864; 861°5 3°42) wee 16°8 
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Indian Soldiers’ Board. 


INDIAN SOLDIERS’ BOARD. 


The Indian Soldiers’ Board 1s probably the 
most important and valuable non-official institu- 
tion connected with the Indian Arm It was 
constituted on 7 February 1919, in place of the 
Central Recruiting Board, the purpose of which 
was fulfilled with the end of the War Its 
object was at the outset to deal with a number 
of post-war problems—the finding of employment 
for soldiers released from the colours, the grant 
of rewards to those who had rendered distin 
guished service, the relief of the dependents of 
those who had lost their lives in the war and 
of those who were incapacitated for further 
service, the education of soldiers’ children and 
the safeguarding of the general interests of 
soldiers and their dependents, all matters de 
Mmanding immediate and close attention As 
years passed, the Board had gradually to adjust 
itself to normal peace conditions and it was 
decided to maintain it permanently for a series 
of duties which have from time to time expanded 
and developed 


The Board 1s composed of three members of 
H E the Viceroy’s Executive Council nommated 
by H E the Viceroy of whom one 1s President, 
H E the Governor of the Punjab the Defence 
Secrefary, the Adjutant General m India and 
the Financial Adviser Military Finance, with 
the Auditor General im India, as an additional 
member An Under Secretary in the Defence 
Department acts as Secretary to the Board, 
in addition to his other duties The President 
and Members of the Board at the beginning of 
1988 were as follows — 


PRESIDENT —The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, 
KCB,KOSI, Finance Member to the Govern 
ment of India 


MEMBERS —H E Sir Herbert Wiliam Emer 
son, GCIF, KCSI CBE,I0O8, Governor of 
the Punjab, The Hon’ble Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar, KC SI Law Member of the Government 
of India, The Hon’ble Chaudhri Sir Zafrullah 
Khan, K C81, Commerce and Labour Member 
of the Government of India, Lieut-General 
Sir Roger Wilson, KOB, DSO, MO, MR C 
MacI G Ogilvie,OBE 108, Defence Secretary 
to the Government of India, Mr A Rowlands, 
MBE, Financial Adviser to the Commander in- 
Chief, Sir Ernest Burdon, KOIE,OS8SI,1I08, 
Auditor-General 


SECRETARY —Mr J S H_ Shattock, 108, 
Under-Secretary (Army), Defence Department 


The Board has its seat at New Delhi/Simla 
and co-ordinates the activities of a large number 
of kindred organizations in the various areas 
from which the bulk of the Indian Army 15 
recruited Under the control of these Provin- 
cial Boards there emsts throughout the country 
a network of subordinate organizations, includ- 
ing District Soldiers’ Boards, Tehsil or Taluka 
Committees and other kindred bodies There 
are Provincial Soldiers’ Boards in Bihar, Bombay, 
Delhi, Kashmir, Mysore, North West Fronti 
Province, Punjab, Rajputana and the United | 
Provinces. 


All District Soldiers’ Boards were in 1931 put 
on a uniform footing, with the civil head of the 
District as President and a serving soldier as 
Military Vice President The latter was either 
a Recruiting Officer or an Indian Army Officer 
detailed by Army Headquarters—except in the 
North West Frontier Province where the 
President was a soldier and the Vice President 
a@ civilian Five years’ experience showed the 
organization to need revision if it was to serve 
its purpose in the most efficient manner Jt was 
found, for instance, that Boards im areas where 
recruitment had, temporanly at any rate, 
stopped began to decline in value through lack 
of attention and that the Military Vice Presidents 
of Boards, mostly drawn from active batta- 
hons, could not maintam continuity of policy 
because of their frequent changes of station 
Reorganization was therefore undertaken in 
1936 This was achieved without mterference 
in the internal constitution of the Boards To 
preserve continuity and provide constant 2 aah 
sion, 1t was decided to make Indian Infantry 
Training Battalions and simular units, which 
are not liable to changes of station, responsible 
for providing the Military Vice Presidents for 
the District Soldiers’ Boards in their neigh- 
bourhood At the same tame full advantage 
was taken of the experience and influence of 
Recruiting Officers, who were appointed addi- 
tional Vice Presidents of District Soldiers’ 
Boards in their Recruiting areas Funds were 
made available for the allotment of travellin 
allowances to Military Vice Presidents o 
Boards in the Punjab, U P, Delhi, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces, to tour their districts 
or to sanction allowances to members touring on 
Soldiers’ Board business 


The whole organization shortly after its 
revision improved out of all recognition The 
District Soldiers’ Boards revived and the greatest 
importance 18 attached to an indirect result of 
this improvement, namely, the increase in the 
prestige of the ex soldier among his fellow 
citizens and its enhancement, a fact particularly 
gratifying 1n those areas where recruitment 1s 
not now being carried on 


The following are the objects and duties of the 
District Soldiers’ Boards — 


(a) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 
maintain a feeling of good will between 
the civilian and military classes , 


(b) To give all possible assistance to the 
President of the Board in his capacity 
as head of the district in all admunistra- 
tive matters connected with the ex. 
soldier or his family , 


(c) To demonstrate the benefit of and so 
promote the desire for mutual co- 
operation between ex-soldiers and 
civilian officials ; 


Indian Soldiers’ Board. 


(d) To represent and explain to the civil, 
authorities all matters of particulat 
moment to ex-soldiers that require the 
attention of the local administration ; 


(e) Generally to watch over the welfare of the 
ex-soldier and his family, and the in- 
terests of serving soldiers absent with 
their units. 


As regards item (e), quoted above, the func- 
tion of the Board and corresponding organiza- 
tions cover a wide range and some of their main 
tasks are enumerated below :— 


(2) To circulate information regarding the 
educational concessions available for 


soldiers’ children ; 


To communicate information regarding 
employment, facilities for training for 
civilian vocations and concessions open 
to discharged men, and to maintain 
registers of ex-soldiers desirous of 
obtaining employment ; 


To ascertain and intimate the where- 
abouts of an absent soldier to his 
dependents and to communicate to him 
news of all important matters affecting 
his family’s welfares ; 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) To procure legal advice in the case of a 
law suit against an absent soldier 
where there is no male member of his 
family capable of protecting his 


interests ; 


To assist an absent soldier’s family in the 
event of disease or famine ; 


(¢) 


To assist ex-soldiers and their depen- 
dants in securing medals, pensions, 
arrears of pay, etc. ; 


(g) To keep a watch on the adequacy of the 
number of pension-paying branch post 
offices, especially in hilly districts, and, 
if and when there is a need for more 
Buch offices, to bring the fact to 


notice ; 


(h) To investigate cases of ex-soldiers inva. 
lided out of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases such as tuberculosis, 


leprosy, diabetes, etc., and to report 
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them to the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Red Cross Society for medical 
assistance ; 


(f) To investigate applications for relief 
from the various military charitable 
funds, 


Another leading development has been the 
institution of the ‘‘ Welfare Scheme,” the 
foundation of which is the network of District 
Soldiers’ Boards, etc., acting under the orders 
of Provincial Soldiers’ Boards, which have been 
created in all areas from which the Indian Army 
obtains recruits in any number, for the ed 
of ensuring that the home interests of Indian 
soldiers and their dependents are specially 
looked after. The Board in 1936 allotted as an 
experimental measure Rs, 106 a year for three 
years for the promotion of schemes of Rural 
Reconstruction in military villages in the 
Punjab, 


One of the most important functions of the 
Provincial and District Soldiers’ Boards is to 
find sot ae a for ex-soldiers. The Govern- 
ment of India and Local Governments and 
Administrations have accepted the principle 
that preferential treatment should be accorded 
to ex-soldiers in this respect and as a result 
employment under Government was found for 
76,639 individuals between the years 1922 and 
1936. The Board especially appeals to private 
employers to assist as far as they can by engag- 
ing ex-soldiers. The Recruiting Officers at 
Delhi, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Jullunder, Lucknow, 
Ajmer, Poona, Peshawar and Kohat can sup ly 
reliable Indian ex-soldiers for most kinds of civil 
employment, especially guards of all descrip- 
tions, motor drivers, peons, chaprasis, drill and 
or Pagpen training instructors, rough-riders and 
polo orderlies. (Personal servants cannot be 
supplied). Applications should be sent to any 
of the above officers. Employers should, when 
applying for labour, furnish particulars as to 
wages, quarters, etc., and state the length of 
time the appointment can be held open, The 
various district soldiers’ boards also maintain 
lista of reliable ex-soldiers desirous of employ- 
ment in their own districts. In their case 
applications should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Board, 


The Board on 31 December 1922 had the 
residue of the war fund, known as the Imperial 
Indian War Relief Fund, handed over to it. 
This formed the nucleus of its finances, The 
latter have since been husbanded with great 
success. The face value of the securities consti- 
tuting the fund amounted on 31 March 1937 to 
Rs. 17,19,700, bearing an annual interest of 
Rs. 60,189-8-0, as against Rs. 16,99,700 pearing 
an annual interest of Rs. 59,489-8-0 on the 8le 
March 1936, 
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Victoria Cross. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, thatin future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, _ ve satisfaction which 
was increased during the ‘ /ar and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following .— 


Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis—On 3lst October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a 8hell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 


Naick Darwan Sing Negi, 1-39th Garhwa] 
Rifies— For great gallantry on tbe might of 
the 23rd-24th November, 1914 near Festubert, 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, 10 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 


on going out to hia Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his backat once When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to Keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before darh when 
he returned to the shelter After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion t0 
his officers. 


Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry — 
Tor most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
dutv in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
Officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, bemg exposed all the time 
to very heavy nifle fire For five hours unt)! 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with hs own body on the exposed 
side He then under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety 


- Natick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis —For 


Subadar (then Jamadar ) Muir Dast,! Most conspicuous bravery. He wasin charge of & 


65th Coke’s Rifles—For most conspicuous machine-gun section in an exposed povition in 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th ‘front of and covering a gapin our new line with- 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with 10 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
great gallantry during the attack, and after-,ti0n He beat off three counter-attacks and 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- worked his gun single handed after all his men, 
ment (when no British Officers were lett) and except two belt-fillers, had become cagualties 
kept them under his command until the retire- For three hours he held the gap under very 
ment was ordered Jamadar Mir Dast subse- heavy fire while it was being made secure 
quently on this day displayed remarkable When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
courage in helpmg to carry eight British and fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 


Indian Ofhecers into safety, whilst exposed to ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
very heavy fire. With three men sent to assist him he then 


brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifles — severely wounded man unable to walk Fine 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis- maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
sart. When himself wounded, on the 25th Sept- But for his great gallantry and determmation our 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the’! 
first line German trench, and though urged by’ lLance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Caval- 
the British soldier to save himself, he remained | ry.—For most eonspicuous bravery and devotion 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- todutyin thrice volunteering tocarry messages 
ing of the 26th September, 1n misty weather, he between the regiment and _ brigade head- 
brought him out through the German wire, and, quarters,a distance of 14 miles over open ground 
leaving him in a4 Boge of comparative safety which was under the observation and heavy fie 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas of the enemy. He succeeded each time in deli- 
one after the other. He then went back in vering his message although on each occasion 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
him in also, carrying him most of the way finish the journey on foot, 


ts under th m , 
ATS DEE Ay MDS EDS nee vee eur ue ence Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana, 23rd Gurkha 


Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, Rifles—For conspicuous bravery andresource 
4ist Dogras—Finding a British Officer of im action under adverse conditions, and utter 
another regiment lying close to the enemy contempt of danger during an attack He with 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter afew other men succeeded, undcr inten‘e fire, 
which he himself had made, and in which in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
he had already bandaged four wounded to engaze an enemy machine gun which had 
men, After bandaging his wounds he heard caused severe casualties to officere and other 
calls from the Adjutant of hisown Regiment who ranks who had attempted to put it out of action 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The No 1 of the Lewisgtin partv opened fireand was 
epemy were not more than one hundred yards shot immediately. Without a moment’s hes:- 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go put;tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
in that direction, but Lance-Naick Lala in«isted | off the gun, and im “pite of bombs thrown at him 


East Indtes Squadron, 


and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
Hre. He kept his gunin action, and showed the 
greatest coolness In removing defeets which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work durmg the remainder of the 
day and when a_ withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire untilthe enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 


Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers, 
attached 29th Lancers —For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh es Samariveh Village On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffermg casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 


on the very top of the hill when capturing one; 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the: 
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michine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died, His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 


Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi 2ad Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles—For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to goround each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement, 


Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis.—For 
devotion and bravery “quite beyond all 
praise”’ in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
Feceived a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all! the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
1 to action He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these Wounded he shielded them with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
koown as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natural- 
ly varied m strength from time to time 
In 1908 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboate In 1906, 1t censisted of two se 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re- 
mained at this strength until1910 when one 
second class cruiser wa* withdrawn and two 
emalier vessels substituted, and three cruisers 
Were lent from the Mediterranean to assist 
in the suppressicn of the arms traffic in the 


India’s Naval 


Gulf. By 1913 the position of the East Indies 

squadron had considerably improved. The 

battleship Swiftsure had taken the place of the 

second class cruiser which had been a flagship, 

and another second class cruiser replaced the 
erseus. 


The present composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
18 a» follows — 

“Norfolk (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tons, 


“ Emerald ”’ Cruiser, 7,550 tons, ‘‘Enterprise ’’ 
Cruiser, 7,580 tons, Escort \essels ‘* Shoreham,” 
‘* Bideford,” ‘‘Fowey,” and “Deptford.” 


Expenditure. 


Trom 1869 onwirds India paid a contribution of varving amounts to the Imperial Govern 


ment in consideratiop of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under arrangements which 
dites from 1396-7 the subsidy 01 £100,000 a year way paid towards the upkeep of certain ships 
of the East India Squadron which were not to be employed bevond prescribed jimits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India India’s total naval cxpenditure is under half a 
mMihon pounds annually In 1938 India’s contribution to the British Governmi nt was drop- 
ped on the understanding that the Roy1l Indian Navy would maintain si\_ Modern Escort 
Vessels and be responsible for India’s coast defence ‘Lhe contribution was added to India’s 
Naval budget 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval Defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London in October—November 1926 The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 


The Royal Indian Navy consists of a Depot Ship, 4 Lscort vessels. 
Survey vessel 
ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


° 


Patro] vessels anda 


The Royal Indian Navy (The Sea Service the pirates which infested the Indian coasts 
under the Government of India) traces its 
OT1gin so far back as 1612 when the Hast India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
Necessary to provide themselves with armed 


The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
mn 1612 under Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 


Vesela to protect their commerce and settle- strengths the Government in India have always 


Me its from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 


maintamed a Sea service. 
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The periods and titles have been as follows:— 


Hon. E. I. Co.’s Marine 1612—1686 
Bombay ‘i 1686—1830 
Indian Navy 4, 1830—1863 
Bombay Marine ace 1863—1877 
H. M. Indian Marine .. 1877—1802 
Royal Indian Marine .. 1892. 


Royal Indian Navy .. 19384. 
India’s Naval Force has always been most 

closely connected with Bombay, and in 1668 

when the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 


Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy g, 


Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
Was under the Government of Bombay, 1nd 
although from that date all the rine 
Establishments were amalgamated into au Im- 
peria] Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding, 


During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were eure ed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
‘* DUFFERIN,” ‘‘ HARDINGE,” ‘‘ NORTHBROOK,” 
“ LAWRENCE,” ‘‘DALHOUSIE " and ‘* MINTO’ 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
fiary Cruisers, Officers also served in the Roys) 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets. 


In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River t and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, @0 and 2,000 
respectively for these and other duties. 


Reorganisation Schemes.—After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet, Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorgantsation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 


Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the R.I.M. was not included in 
their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the BR. I. M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
india in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admira] Mawby as Director, 
R.LM., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. 


The B.1.M. then fell upon hard times; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchmentse, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford ref 


resulted in the Local Governments having to 
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defray the cost of the work of R. I. M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 


A Combatant Service.—Happily for the 
rvice, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linsop, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit.a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 suEvey ane ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 


To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India. 


In February 1928, the Bill was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote. In February 
1934, the Bill was re-introduced to the As- 
sembly with certain minor amendments but in 
response to a plea for circulation, the Govern- 
ment circulated the Bill. 


In August, the Bill was re-introduced and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State. 
On 2nd October 1934 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay. 


The Royal Indian Marine which had ren- 
dered sterling service to India and the Empire 
in peace and war then ceased to exist. 


The Royal Indian Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Royal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empire’s Naval Forces and is under 
the command of a Flag Officer of the Royal 
Navy. Its work in addition to training its 
personnel for war, ¢.g., minesweeping, gunnery, 
communications, etc., includes fishery pro- 
tection in the Bay of Bengal and other Naval 
duties. A close liaison is maintained between 
the Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies 
Squadron. 


Royal Indtan Navy. 
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Personnel, 1936 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Flag Officer Commanding, Royal 
NavyandPSTO East Indies 


Naval Secretary 
Flag Lieutenant 


Chief of the Staff 


Captain Super:ntendent 
Engineer Captain 

Staff Officer (Operations) 
Staff Officer (Plans) 
Commander of the Dockyard 


Squadron Signal Officer 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 


Manager, Engineering Department 
Manager, Construction Department 
1st Assistant to M E D 

2nd Assistant to M L D 

Naval Store Officer 

Vinancial Adviser 

Chief Superintendent 


Indian 


Rear Admiral H Fitzherbert,c B,CMG 
Paymaster CommanderM H Elhott, M B.E.,R N. 
Lieut Comdr St J A D Garniss, RIN 


Captain T M S Milne Henderson, OBE, RIN 


JP 
Captam C J Nicoll DSC RIN 
Engineer CaptainG L Annett,RIN,JIP 
Commander P A Mare, RIN 
Commander J T S Hall, RIN 
Commander H V Banfield RIN 


Lieut Comdr M H St L Nott OBE RIN 
Lieut. K Durston, R.1 N 


Engineer Commander P R Wale RIN 

Engineer Lieut Comdr G W Underdown, RIN 
Engineei Licut G W A Bairgess, RIN 
Engineer Lieut E D Ford RIN 

J.A B. Hawes, Esq. OBE 

R Jagannathan, Esq, MA,BL 

V.G@ Rose, Esq. 


SEA TRANSPORT STAFF 


Divisional Sea Transport Officer, Bombay 


Asst. Sea Transport Officer 
Sea Transport Officer, Karachi 


Commander H C Beauchamp, 
Lieut -Comdr A H, Watt, RIN 
Lieut -Comdr F F, W Harvey, BL.X. 


R.I N. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Constructor .. és a E J. Underhay, Esq. (On leave ) 
Assistant Constructor ea Vacant 
Electrical Engineer .. ea N T Patterson, Esq 
Assistant Naval Store Officer F Hearn, Esg 
OFFIORES 
Captains es ee ee ee 8) 
Commanders 18 WARES? OFFOEE 17 
Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, - Gunners and Boatswains .. 
and Sub-Lieutenants .. ys . 650 Signal Boatswains 2 
Helen a ana rr ke as i Warrant Telegraphists 9 
neer-Commanders.. 2 
Engineer-Lieutenant- Commanders, Engi- a errant Sai ae Rank 4 
Neer-Lieutenants and Enginecr-Sub- Schoolmasters (‘Warrént Ran ) 
Lieutenants os ee ee 37 Warrant Writers oS ies 10 
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PETTY OFFIOERS AND MEN 


Who are recruited, in the mai, from the 
equai proportions, 


Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, in almost 


SHIPS, 


Standard Displacement 


H.M.I. 8. Clive 
Cornwallis 
Hindustan 
Lawrence 
Indus 
Investigator 
Dalhousie 
Pathan 


Escort Vessel 


Surveying Vessel 
93 3 


Patrol Vessel 


e 1,737 36tons .. 1,700 Horse Fower. 





«» 1,405 s, ee 2,500 5 

e- 1,190 » » 2,000 S. H. P. 

e» 1,184 20 ,, .. 1,900 Horse Power 
e» 1,190 a 2,000 S. H, P. 

e+ 1,626 25 ,, .. 1,137.6 Horse Power. 
——_—v—e— 7, 

«> 666 » e- 3,900 S. H. P. 


In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers, 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi 


Dockyards. 


There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock 
ards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
ing the more important The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 


factories, 
Medical Staff, 


A 
Medwal Officer, G@ D Gripper, R A M.O. 


Officer 1n Medical Charge of Dispensory 
Assistant Surgeon P F D Mellow,1.M D, 


R. 1. N. Warrant Officers 


Officer-wn-charge, Dockyard Polwe Force, 
Gunner P O’Hara, RIN 


Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain 
D Milne BLN. 


Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments In 
the ships of the Royal Indian Navy, and in 
H. M. I. N. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
ofthe Royal Indian Navy :— 


BOMBAY. 
Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart 
ment, Bombay District, Senior Nautical 
Surveyor, Junior Nautical Surveyor, Mercantile 


Marie Department, Bombay District, Principal! 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 8rd and 
4th Engineer and Ship Surveyors 


CALCUTTA, 


Principal Officer Mercantile Marine Depart- 
Ment, Calcutta District; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 


MADRAS. 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor 


KARACHI. 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District 


ADEX. 
Port Officer 


CHITTAGONG, 


Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 


PORT BLAIR, 
Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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Agriculture. 


The agriculture of the sub continent of India, 
with its wide range of physical and climatological 
conditions, varies considerably in character 
and scope There jis scarcely any cultivated 
crop of the temperate sub temperate or tropical 
zones which cannot be grown In some part of 
this vast country from the warm, humid coast 
lands to ‘the perennia’y temperate altitudes 
of its mountain ranges lLven in the plains, 
the cultivation of the common crops of temperate 
countries 1s practised during the cold weather 
season while more truly tropical crops are 
grown in the same areas during summer Fur 
ther variations in agricultural practice are to 
be found in the irrigated and non irrigated tracts 


The total area of culturable land in India, 
excluding a forest area of 83 mullion acres, 
18 about 450 million acres ‘The total gross 
cropped area, sown annually, approximates to 
285 million acres Of this vast area of cultiva 
tion, no less than 244 mullion acres are under 
cereal and pulse crops of all kinds, which supply 
food and fodder for Indias human population 
of 338 mullion and her animal population of 
310 mullion head of cattle, sheep and goats 


In Indian agriculture the domimant climato 
logical factor 1s the monsoon and, in most parts 
of the country, the total annual rainfall 1s 
precipitated between the months of June and 
October The winter and early summer months 
are generally dry and high temperatures prevail 
in the months of March to June prior to the 
break of themonsoonrains Thus the agricultural 
season 18 naturally divided into two main sub 
divisions the Khari’ season of the monsoon and 
the Rabi season of the cold weather Each of 
these seasons has 1t3 own distinctive crops The 
greater part of the Indo Gangetic plain and the 
northern tracts of the Penimmsula are served 
by the maim monsoon which falls between 
Jure and October During these months 
the average rainfall for the whole of India 
is about 40 inches varving from 15 (or less) 
to 50 inches in the main cultivated tracts 
Rainfall in the cold weather season between 
December and March is generally not more 
than 2 to 4 mches In the south of Indla, 
which includes most of the Madras Province 
and the bulk of the territories of the two large 
Indian States of Hyderabad and Mysore, the 
chmatic and rainfall conditions are different 
Ihe bulk of the rainfall in this area 1s received 
from the North East monsoon and falls durmg 
the period October to February Conditions 
are more truly tropical, especially on the West 
coast and the sub division of the agricultural 
pavon pate Kharif and Rabi can hardly be said 

" exist, 


In South India, rice and mullets are the main 
food crops Rice, millets, maize, hot weather 
Julses and oilseeds are the principal food crops 
of the monsoon season, in the northern parts 
of the Peninsula, with cotton, jute and ground- 
nuts as the main cash crops, Sugarcane 1s 
grown a3 a whole year crop in both North and 
South India, 

Soils,—Four main soil types can be recog- 
hised in India, vz, Ae the red soils derived 
from rocks of the Arch#an system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 


of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel 
khand The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important (3) The great allu 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo Gangetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Rajputana most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam (4) The 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burma. 


The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to irpiga 
tion and manuring, broadly speaking there 
are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply 1s 
assured The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings, of these the 
regur soils are the most valuab 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 

Finance —In India, farming 1s carried on 
with the minimum of capital and there 1s prac 
tically no outlay on buildings, fencing and 
agricultural machinery The cultivators are for 
the most part illiterate and agricultural indebted 
ness 18 high and rates of interest on loans are 
heavy Durmg the past twenty years very 
much progress has been made by the co operative 
credit movement in many Provinces In recent 
years of depressed agricultural prices however, 
it has been found necessary to supplement 
co Operative credit by the development of 
non credit activities, eg, purchase and sale 
societies, “‘ better farming ’’ societies etc Such 
societies have proved of great value to the 
cultivators and, in combination with measures 
for debt redemption, etc , will contribute largely 
to improvement in the economic condition of 
the agriculturists 


Livestock —Practically all cultivation in 
India 1s done by bullocks and the efficiency 
and capacity of these in different districts varies 
considerably The best types In common use 
are capable of handling what would be considered 
as light single horse implements im vain 
Bullock yee is also used for raising water 
from wells for fleld irrigation, for driving the 
chaffcutter and the sugarcane crusher and for 
treading out the gram in the treshing yard 
Although in many districts the bullock cart 
13 rapidly bemg supplanted by the motor 
bus as the commonest means of human transport, 
the great bulk of agricultural produce is still 
taken to market in bullock car In general, 
the Indian cultivator cares well for his draught 
bullocks which, in most cases, constitute the 
most important part of his moveable property 

Implements—In general, cultivating imple- 
ments are few and simple and remarka iy 
well suited for the tillage operations for whic 
they have been evolved, The ploughs are 
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usually of wood, tipped with an iron or steel 

int. and stir rather than invert the soil. 
ton ploughs are also extensively used in som: 
districts but the demand has decreased on 
account of recent agricultural depression and th: 
consequent decline in the prices of agricultural 
produce. A heavy wooden beam is commonly 
employed to serve the combined purposes of 
roller, clod-crusher and soil-compactor. In the 
black cotton soil areas, the fakhar, a simple 
type of broad-bladed harrow, is in general use. 
In many Provinces, seed drills or seed tubes are 
utilised for drilling the crops in rows to facilitate 
inter-cultivation. In less advanced tracts, the 
seed is merely broadcast and ploughed into the 
soil, There is a great variety of hand implements 
to be found throughout the country, most of 
which are simple, cheap and efficient under 
local conditions. Practically no harvesting 
machinery is in use, the crops being cut or 
gathered by hand and threshed—in the case 
of grain crops—under the feet of bullocks. 
Cereal crops are winnowed by the agency of 
the wind although cheap mechanical winnowing 
machines, designed by agricultural engineers, 
are receiving attention from the more advanced 
cultivators. With reference to the introduction 
of improved agricultural implements, it is 
calculated that the Agricultura] Departments 
sold 28,655 improved ploughs, 32,385 fodder 
cutters, 3,614 iron cane mills and about 15,000 
other*types of better implements to the cultiva- 
tors in 1935-36. Work on mechanical cultiva- 
tion is still largely in an experimental stage 
though tractor ploughing has proved very 
effective in the eradication of deep-rooted weeds 
in the United Provinces, Bombay and certain 
Indian States. One notable development of 
recent years in connection with agricultural 
implements is the large extent to which improved 
types are now being manufactured and sold 
by village craftsmen, 


Cultivation and Tillage.—The improve- 
ment of the ordinary cultivation and tillage 
methods in common use in India offers by far 
the widest ficld for increasing the yields of 
field crops and, conscquently, the profits of 
the agriculturists. In many parts of India, 
cultivation is decidedly good but, particularly 
in the non-irrigated tracts and in areas liable 
to failure of rainfall, there is much room for 
improvement. In this connection, the research 
work on dry-farming methods, which is being 
conducted in Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad 
under the auspices of the Impcrial Council of 
Agricultural Research, is of very great import- 
ance. 


Two economic factors which tend to keep 
down the standard of cultivation in many 
Provinces of India are the fragmentation and 
sub-division of holdings, resulting from Indian 
laws of inheritance, and certain systems of 
land tenure whereby the cultivator, as a 
tenant, has no interest in permanent improve- 
ment of his holding. In addition, the agricul- 
turists rarely live on their lands but congregate 
in villages for mutual protection. Efforts are 


now being made in many Provinces to eliminate 


these factors, which contribute to a low standar 
of cultivation, but progress in this directi 
must necessarily be slow. 


Irrigation. 


_ The main object of tillage methods for rabi, 
2.6., cold-weather, crops is the conservation 
of soil moisture and the preparation of a good 
Secd-bed to ensure germination of seed, To 
achieve these objects, the land is given repeated 
Shallow ploughings or harrowings, which pro- 
duce a surface mulch over a moist sub-soil. For 
kharif, i.¢., hot-weather, crops, the preliminary 
cultivation of the flelds is usually much less 
thorough as sowings must commence as soon 
as the rains break. The practice of drilling 
the crops in rows is rapidly supplanting the 
old method of broadcasting in many tracts. 
The former method permits the intercultivation 
of the crops by bullock implements and greatly 
reduces the cost of weeding. Harvesting is 
generally done by hand implements, e¢.g., the 
Sickle, and very little wastage occurs in the 
processes. The work of the Agricultural 
Departments in India in connection with the 
improvement of cultivation and tillage is largely 
concentrated upon (a) the demonstration of 
better methods on the actual lands of the 
cultivators and (6) research work on the improve- 
ment of indigenous agricultural implements 
and the distribution and extension of such 
improved types in the rural areas. The use 
of tractor outfits for mechanical cultivation 
is still largely limited to large estates and, 
in certain tracts, to such specific purposes as 
the eradication of deep-rooted weeds, where the 
work is done on a contract basis by private 
agencics, 


Irrigation.—The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabi crops, 
places a very definite limit on the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops. 
Some other crops, ¢.g., sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water- 
ing. With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 
doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
and in Sind barren desert has become fertile 
and. The Indian canal system is by far the 
largest in the world. Of the total cultivated 
arca of 280 million acres, no less than 60 million 
are annually irrigated from one source or 
another. Of this area, 30 million acres are 
irrigated from canals, 15 million from wells 
and 15 million from tanks and other sources, 
In 1932-33 the total length of the main 
and branch canals and distributaries amount- 
ed to some 75,000 milcs irrgating an 
area of 33 million acres, and the value 
of crops irrigated from Government works 
was estimated at about 87 crores. The 

rotective effect of the canals in many areas is no 
less important than the enhanced yield. Protec- 
iiveirrigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious In many districts. The 
Indian canals are of two types—perennial and 
nundation—and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial! canals in the North 
if India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
she inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
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nitrate of soda, are being extended in us® 


yater stored behind great dams thrown across 
uitable gorges and are in consequence less 
ependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Vater rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
mops matured so that Government bears part 
f the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
re charged for different crops and vary some- 
vhat in different parts of India; rates are also 
ywer when the water has to be lifted than 
rhen flow irrigation is given. 


The Madras, Bombay and Sind Provinces 
1osses3 Some of the most spectacular irrigation 
chemes in the world, The Cauvery-Mettur irri- 
ation system inaugurated in 1934 is considered 
o be the biggest in the British Empire and the 
wrgest single block masonry reservoir in the 
7orld, with a storage capacity of 93,500 million 
ubic feet. This project, together with the 
ranniambadi project in Mysore, is said to 
ring into productive use about 80 per cent. 
f the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
8 @ great moderator of floods. The Wilson Dam 
t Bhandardara, impounding 272 fees of water, 
3 far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
he Sukkur Barrage in Sind across the Indus 
‘rigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
ny other scheme conceived by engineers. 


About one quarter of the total irrigation 
{the country ia got from lifting water 
‘om wells ranging in depth from a few | 
xet to over fifty feet. Their numbers have | 
reatly increased in recent yeare largely 
hrough Government advances for their 
mnstruction. The recurring cost of this form: 
f irrigation has, however, greatly increased | 
wing to the high price of draught cattle and | 
ye increasing cost of their maintanance. ! 


All agricultural departments are now giving 
icreased attention to the better utilisation of 
nderground water supplies, existing wells being 
nproved by boring and tube wells of large 
2pacity installed and equipped with pumping 
\achinery. Efficient types of water lifts are 
ipidly replacing the old-fashioned mhotea. 


Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
outhern India. Large quantities of ruin 
‘ater are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
uted during the drier seasons of the year. 
iften the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
\ining the sub-soil water level is as important 
8 the direct irrigation. 


Manures and Manuring.—The great 
bulk of Indian soils are deficient in organic 
matter. In other agricultural countries of the 
world, this want is usually met by the return of 
farmyard manure to the land or by the use of 
composts made from crop residues and similar 
waste organic materials. In India, however, 
cattle dung is largely utilised for village fuel 
ind the practice of composting is only beng 
slowly developed. The cultivation of green 
Manure crops is making headway, especially 
In the irrigated tracts, and many Provincial 
‘‘overnments allow concessions to enccurage 
their extension. The use of certain oil-cakes, 
Specially castor cake, is on the increase and 
this method of manuring is now common with 
Valuable crops such as sugarcane and tobacco. 
With regard to artificial fertilisers, nitrogenous 
Organic manures,¢.g., ammonium sulphate and 
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through the efforts of departmental and private 
agencies. The approximate consumption of 
ammonium sulphate in 1933-36 was 57,164 
tons as compared with 51,649 tons in 1934-35. 
Imports of phosphatic manures amount to 
about 14,000 tons annually and of potash 
manures, 4,000 tons. In addition, quite ap- 
preciable quantities of such fertilisers are 
produced and used in India. The general 
fall in the prices of all agricultural commodities 
since 1929 has undoubtedly hindred the wider 
use of artificial fertilisers which are mostly 
confined to irrigated areas and the planting 
industries, 


Rice.—Rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, and on an average, occupies about 
35% of the total cultivated area. It prepon- 
derates in the wetter parts of the country, viz., in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras, 
The area fluctuates slightly around 80 million 
acres and the yield is about 30 milliontons, The 
crop requires for its proper maturing a moist 
climate with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varicties are numerous differing greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in low-lying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water Jevel. 


For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked into a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into smal} 
arcas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted either singly or in small 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart. Either by bunding 
to retain rainfall or by artificial irrigation, 
the details varying with locality, the rice flelds 
are kept more or less under water until the 
crop shows signs of ripening. The area under 
improved varieties of rice distributed by the 
agricultural departments is now well over 3.5 
million acres. A schemeforthe intensification 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growin 
provinces financed by the Imperial Council o 
Agricultural Research and the Empire Marketing 
Board is in progress. <A Standing Committee 
on Rice, consisting of forty-flye members, 
has been constituted by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research on the lines recom- 
mended by the Crop Planning Conference, 1934. 


Tadia (excluding Burma) consumes more rice 
than she produces, the balance in the past 
having been provided almost entirely by Burma. 
Imports in 1935-36 were approximately 2.10 
lakhs of tons, mainly from Siam and French 
Indo-China, 


Wheat.— Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Puniab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India, 
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This crop occupies on an average about 10 
per cent of the total cultivated area in the 
country The majority of the varieties grown 
belong to the species Zritievum vulgare Indian 
wheats are generally white red and amber 
coloured and are mostly classed as soft from a 
commercial point of view As seen in local mar 
kets Indian wheats frequently contam appreci 
able quantities of other grains and even of extra 
neous matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export is well cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them 
The largest wheat acreage of recent years was 
that of 1933 34, namely, 86 mullion acres 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1930 which exceeded 10} million 
tons Recent crops have averaged 94 million 
tons per annum which is only slightly 
if anything above internal requwrements 
Exports of wheat amounted to 197,000 tons in 
1930 31 after which year thev were nominal 
for some time but, owing to favourable world 
patity, and the protection afforded by the 
wmport duty on foreign wheats have recommen 
ced In 193536 29000 tons were exported 
from India With the development of irrigation 
from the Lloyd SBarrage Canal m Sind and 
im the newer Punjab Canal Colonies a further 
Increase in wheat production 15 _ practically 
certain and although the internal consumption 
of wheat will increase with the growth of 
population there 1s lkely to be a greater 
exportable surplus in the not distant future 
The crop 13 generally grown after a sum 
mer fallow and except in irrigated tracts 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous monsoon MRasns 
in January and February are generally beneficial 
but an excess of rainfall in these months usually 
roduces rust with a diminution of the yield 
On irrigated land 2to 4 waterings are generally 
given The crop is generally harvested in March 
and April and the threshing and winnowing go 
on up till the end of May The total area under 
improved varieties of wheat 1s now 7 milhon 
acres ‘lhe Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research has recently appointed two Standing 
Committees to advise on problems connected 
with rice and wheat 


The Millets.—These constitute one of the 
most important groups of cropsin the country 
supplymg food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle The varieties vary greatly in 


uality, height apd suitability to various 
chmatic and soi! conditions. Perha the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (Sorghum 


vulgare) the great millet, and Bajra_ the 
Bulrush millet (Pennisetum typhoideum) which 
between them occupy about 50 million acres 
annually Generallv speaking the jowars requue 
better land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually though jowar responds hand- 


somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
80 thorough as for wheat. The crop is generally 
sown of the monsoon 


the 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded 
It 18 often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar (Cajanus wndicus—pigeon pea) 


i 
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and other crops, and 1s commonly rotated with 
cotton The subsidiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen either before the mullet is harvested 
or afterwards In some provinces rabs juar 
is also an important crop The produce is 
consumed in the country 


Pulses.—Pulses are commonly grown through 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soll fertilitv 
could not be maintamed without leguminous 
rotations, and a pri necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population The yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon The principal pulses are Arhar (Cajanus 
tndicus), m (Creer arveltinum), various species 
of Phaseoius and Pum 


Cotton —Is one of the most important 
commercial crops in India and despite the 
recent sharp fall in quantities and value due 
to trade depression and other economic causes 
it still retains a most promment position in the 
list of exports The average area under cotton 
in the quinquennium ending 1929 30 was 26 2 
million acres and the average yield 5 6 million 
bales During the five year period ending 
1935 36 the average annual acreage has decreas 
ed to about 23 7 million acres and the average 
yield to 4 9 million bales In 1987 38 the 
estimated area 15 approximately 25 3 mullion 
acres with a vield of 5 4 mullion bales ‘The 
area under improved varieties of cotton 1s 
now estimated to be about 5047000 acres 
The annual consumption af Indian cotton in 
Indian mulls m 1935 36 amounted to 2 677 596 
bales The principal export 1s of short staple 
cotton of § staple but there 1s also im normal 
years an export of Indian medium % to 11/16 
staple cottons such as Punjab/American and 
Karunganni ‘There 13 no Indian cotton belt, 
Bombay the Central Provinces Hyderabad, 
Baroda Madras the Punjab and the United 
Provinces all have important cotton tracts 
producing distinct types Sowing and har 
vesting Seasons are equally diverse the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to Mayand June Yields vary greatly in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 Ibs of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded, whilst 
in the poorest unirngated tracts 60 Ibs per acre 
is a good crop Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the agricultural departments 
and the Indian Centra] Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short staple tracts 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gun- 
ning and Pressing Factories Act, the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act, the C P Cotton Markets 
Act and the Madras (commercial crops) Market 
Act have all been passed at the instance of the 
Committee and are doing much to check adul 
teration and promote better marketmg In 
certain provinces legislation has been enacted, 
or 18 under consideration, with the aim of 
preventing the growing of very inferior varieties 
and of stopping certain malpractices which 
affect the quality and reputation of Indian cotton 
Agricultural departments have continued their 
campaign of cotton improvement apart from 
umproveMents in Methods of cultivation 
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Exports.—The exports of raw cotton from 


India by sea to foreign countries for the last 


6 fiscal years (ending March 31st) were as follows 
(in thousands of bales of 400 Ibs. each) :— 








1937- 
1933- | 1934- | 1935-} 1936- 

Countries | “34° | 35. | 36. 38,49, 
Onited/; 842] 38417 456 eot | 316 
Kingdom 
Other parts 3 6 12 14 is 
of the Bri- 
tish Em- 
pire. 
Japan ../1,022 | 2,011 | 1,759 | 2,427 | 1,260 
Italy --| 263) 278) 154) 165 150 
France ..{} 163 | 148 166 155 80 
China (ex-] 3837} 142] 109 ve’: 58 
clusive of 
Hon g- 
Kong,etc.) 
Belgium ..| 145; 163 | 225! 311/ 182 
Spain... 61 60 67 26] .. 
Germany..| 247 { 153; 263 | 214] 158 
Other 159 | 148] 185] 284 243 
countries. 





Japan is the most important buyer, and 
by virtue of an agreement between the 
Governments of India and Japan which wil) 
have effect up to the 3ist March 1940, for 
& million bales of raw cotton taken by Japan, 
British India will import 283 million yards of 
Japanese plecegoods. 


Sugarcane.—India, until recently a large 
importer of sugar, is one of the most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world. 
The area in 1936-37 1s estimated to be 4,141,000 
acres aS against a quinquennial average of 
3,546,000 acres for the five year period ending 
1935-36. The crop is mostly grown in the sub- 
montane tracts of Northern India, more than 
half the area being in the United Provinces. 
The indigenous hard, thin, lowsucrose canes 
have now largely been replaced by seedling 
canes of high quality mainly the productions of 
the Imperial Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coim- 
batore. The total area under improved varie. 
ties of cane in India in 1935-36 was estimated 
to be 3,071,000 acres representing 74 per cent. 
of the total cane area in the country as against 
67? per cent, in the previous year. In the 
Vnited Provinces and Bihar and Orissa improved 
canes occupy more than 80 per cent. of the 
area. The effect of the improved varieties is 
clear from the fact that, while the area under 
(ane in India in 1935-36 (4.01 million acres) 
represents only an advance of 34 8 per cent, 
over the quinquennial average the yield (5.91 
Million tons expressed as gur) represents an 
increase of 51 percent. The protection afforded 
by the Sugar Industry Protection Act of 1932 


oO jincrease, the figure being 9.29 


has given a stimulus to the production of sugar 
by modern methods, The production of sugar 
direct from cane in India during the season 
1935-36 totalled 912,100 tons as against 578,115 
tons in 1934-35. The average extraction for 
the whole of India shows a very substantial 
er cent. for 
1935-36 as against 8 66 per cent. for 1934-35. 
Of the total production of sugar refined from 
gur in 1935, 35,528 tons were manufactured 
by factories which are purely refineries while 
3,575 tons were made by cane factories equipped 
with auxiliary refining plant. Imports of 
sugar of all sorts during 1935-36 was 201,200 
tons as compared with 223,000 tons in 1934-35 
and 901,200 tons in 1930-31. It is expected 
that within a few years India will not only 
provide her own requirements of sugar but will 
have a surplus for export. 


The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act of 1934 has 
imposed an excise duty of 10 as. per cent. on 
Khandasariand Re, 1-5-0 per cent. on all other 
sugar except palmyras sugar produced in 
factories, 


Oilseeds.—The crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesamum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more oF less precarious by nature, they cover 
av immense area. 


Groundnut, though of modern introduction, 
is already an important crop P geal erp in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad. 
The area has not however achieved stability. 


pre-war period to 8.23 millions in 1933-34. 
There have been successive drops in the past 
two years, the acreage for 1936-37 being 5°78 
million acres, The yield in 1935-36 was about 
2 2 million tons of which 412,000 tons were 
exported as compared with a pre-war average 
export of 212,000 tons, 


Linseed reuyuires a deep and moist soil and 
is grown chiefly in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces. The 
crops is grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varieties are of a much shorter habit 
of growth than those of Europe. The yjield 
varies greatly from practically nothing up to 
500 to 600 Ibs. of seed per acre. It is grown 
largely for export. At the beginning of the 
century India supplied practically the whole of 
the world’s demand for linseed, the area having 
gone as high as 5 million acres with a yield of 
630,000 tons. Area in 1935-36 was approxima- 
tely 3,402,000 acres and vield 384,000 tons. 
In recent years foreign competition, mainly 
from the Argentine, has contracted the market 
for Indian linseed and with it the area under 
the crop, Exports dwindled to 72,000 tons 
in 1932-33 as compared with the pre-war average 
of 379,000 tons. The preference granted to 
Indian linseed in the United Kingdom under 
the Ottawa Agreement, combined with two 
successive short harvests in the Argentine. 
helped India to regain her pre-war position 
in the British market in 1933-34 when Britain 
took 174,000 tons out of a total of 879,000 tons, 
On account of the large Argentine crop in 
1934-35, the price of Nnseed in India remained 
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low till the middle of December when the poor 
crop prospects in the Argentine let the 
Argentine Government to raise the basic price 
payable to farmers. Indian prices were above 
export party owing to keen home demand 
and exports were about 165 thousand tons as 
compared with 238,000 tons in 1934-35. British 
takings were about 100,000 tons, 


Sesamum (Gingelly) is grown mostly in 
Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. Jn 1935-36, it occupied an area of 5.6 
million acres with a yield of 461,000 tons. 
About 10 per cent, of the production is exported 
and the rest consumed locally. 


The Cruciferous Oilseeds form § an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
64 to 7 million acres annually. Production in 
1935-36 was estimated at 945,000 tons of which 
26,138 tons, were exported as compared with 
34,900 tons in 1934-85 and 115,000 tons in 
1932-33. Several species are grown and there 
are numerous local varieties. A large portion 
of the crop is crushed locally for domestic 
consumption. 


Jute.—Two varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitorius. 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
crop meaures a rich moist soil. Owin to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
& considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop withcut manure, The crop 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
Mshed requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and wetted in water. Afte 
about three weeas submersion the fibre js 
removed by washing and heating. The area 
1936 was estimated to be 2,545,000 acres which 
showed an increase of 364,700 acres over the 
previous year; production in 1936-37 was 
8,711,000 bales as against 6,400,000 bales in 
1985-36. The total weight of raw and manufac- 
tured jute exported during 1935-36 amounted to 
1,602,275 tons, a distinct recovery over the 
previous three years. This is a distinct recovery 
over the exports of the three previous years. 
Although the present acreage is much less than 
some bape ago a vigorous campaign is in pro- 
gress to reduce it sill further. A Central Jute 
Committee has recently been established with 
headquarters at Calcutta to consider all measures 
concerning the welfare of the jute growers and 
traders, 


Tobacco Is grown here and there all over 
the couatry chiefly, however, in Bengali, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour |s plentifulas the aften- 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplan*ed when 
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The Chtef Crops. 


a few inches bizh, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
Carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of say, 2ft., and all suckers 
are removed. ‘The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before tne leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture. Of recent vears there has been im- 
portant development in the production, in com- 
mercial quantities, of better quality cigarette 
tobacco both in Madras and in Bihar. The 
exports in 1935-36 amounted to about 29 million 
Ibs. of which the United Kingdom alone took 
More than 11 million Ibs. The area in 1035-36 
was 1,357,000 acres as compared with 1,410,000 
acres in 1934-35 and the total yield of dried 
leaf amounted to 651,000 tons in 1935-36 as 
against 684,000 tons in the previous year. 
The production in India of bright flue-cured 
tobacco suitable for cigarette making has 
increased considerably, particularly in the 
Guntur District of the Madras Province and 
several thousands of filue-cwing barns have 
been installed in recent years, 


Livestock Census.—The report on the 4th 
quinquennial Census of Livestock in India, 
taken in January 1935, shows that there were 
then in British India, excluding Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, 113 million heads of bovine 
cattle, made up roughly of about 84 million 
heads of oxen and 29 million heads of buffaloes. 
The total figure for this census is over 5 millions 
(or about 5 per cent.) higher than that recorded 
at the preceding census in 1930, 


Oxen accounted for an increase of 2.7 millions 
and buffaloes for an increase of 2.6 millions, 
In the case of oxen, there was an increase of a 
little over 3 millions in young stock, but bullsand 
bullocks showed a decrease of about half a 
million, the reduction occurring mainly in 
Madras. 


Cows recorded a decrease of over a lakh 
(1,00,000), the decline occurring mainly in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Both male and cow buffaloes increased in 
number, the former by nearly a quarter of a 
million and the latter by little over half a million, 
‘he variations occurring mainly in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. 


Sheep declined in number by over 1} million 
to a total of 22 millions, the notable decreases 
being in Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, and Berar. 


Goats numbered 26 millions, showing an 
increase of over one million as compared with the 
previous census—the chief increases belng in the 
Onited Provinces and the Punjab, 


There were no appreciable variations in the 
total number of horses and ponies, which 
amounted to nearly 14,000,000, but donkeys 
increased by about a lakh. Mules numbered 
65.000 and camels a little over half a million. 

Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 
5 millions respectively, showing a slight increase 
(mainly in the United Provinces) as compared 
with the previous census figures. For draught 
ated cattle are mainly used everywhere 

ugh male buffaloes are important as 


Animal Husbandry. 


draught animals in the rice tracts and 
damper parte of the country. Horses and 


mules are Drecuoa never used for 
agricultural p es. For dairy porpcse the 
buffalo is important, the milk yield being high 


and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that in cow’s milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Province. The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent. of the 
human population. The spread of cultivation 
has di shed the Brazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, ill-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many merits. Of 
the draught types the best known breeds 
are the Hissar, Nellore, Amrit Mahal, Gujerat 
(Kankrej), Kangayam, Kherigarh and Malvi: 
the Sahiwal (Punjab), Gir (Kathiawar), 
Scindi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds. On the Government cattle-breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being built up and 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude ‘scrub’ 
bulls and where serious efforts to mainta!n a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for genezal distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working well in some tracts. 
H. E. the Viceroy’s “ Gift’’ Bull Scheme has 
given very considerable impetus to cattle 
improvement in all Provinces and States of 
India and this branch of animal husbandry 
is now receiving much close attention. 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a atart on sound lines has been made 
in al! provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land. 
owners of India could render greater service. 


Dairying.—Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying f 
industry throughout India. The annual cash 
value of dairy products has been _ esti- 
mated at over 800 crores of rupees and the 
importance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and development of the people cannot 
be over-estimated. Apart from liquid milk 
the best known products are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dahi). During recent 
gears a considerable trade in tinned butter 
has sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be built 
up in other dairy products, such as milk-powder, 
condensed milk and casein. Pure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but in towns dairy products can scarcely be 
bougbt unadulterated. 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensive Industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
a8 a village industry. This matter is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 


orms a very important indigenous - 
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Agricultural Research, The report prepared 
by Dr. Wright on the dairying industry of (ndia 
is a most useful and comprehensive publication 
and indicates clearly many avenues whereby 
improvement can he effected. 

It is sufficient here to say that there isa 
growing recognition of the factthat as India’s 
economic development proceeds a better balance 
between crop production and animal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance. 

Animal Husbandry.— Details of the steps 
taken and progress made in the control of disease 
and improvement of stock are given in a biennial 
review (1935-36) of anima] husbandry in India. 


As a result of systematic work, a stage has 
now been reached at which, given the necessary 
staff, rinderpest (cattle plague), the most dreaded 
of cattle diseases, can now be brought under 
control at a comparatively small cost. Two 
kinds of vaccines derived from goats are in use 
forthe purpose’ the ‘ blood virus” and the 
“tissue virus.” Two important points esta- 
blished as a result of work with these products 
in the fleld are (1) that goat virus can be used 
with safety in the face of actual outbreaks, and 
(2) that the immunity conferred by this virus 
extends to as much as 36 months, which is at 
present the longest time after vaccination at 
which it has been possible to carry out tests 
under fleld conditions. A considerable fall in 
the incidence of the disease has occurred where 
goat virus vaccination has been extensively 
employed. Of a total number of deaths among 
cattle in 1935-36, 2.¢., 230,000 or 55 per cent. 
were due to rinderpest. The percentage of 
deaths among inoculated cattle, however, was 
only 0.17. Over 3 million animals were in- 
oculated against rinderpest in 1935-36. 


As a result of an intensive studyof equine 

diseases, the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute at Muktesar, in collaboration with the 
military authorities, has succeeded in isolating 
an organism by inoculation of which the discase 
known as ‘‘strangles ’’ can now be produced 
susceptible animals, 
With regard to surra,a fatal form of the disease 
has been found to be very prevalent, not only in 
equines, but in cattle in certain parts of India, 
and further investigations on it are being carried 
out. 

The vaccines issued from MukteSsar have been 
found to be very satisfactory for the control of 
heemorrha gic septicemia and ‘“* black quarter ” 
in cattle. 

For the development of dairying it was decided 
to set ibd the existing Dairy Institute at 
Bangalore and to establish a research station at 
Anand. Systematic selective breeding of 
indigenous dairy breeds was continued at 
Government farms and considerable improve- 
ment in type, conformation and performance was 
effected. 

The poultry industryin Indiais still seriously 
handicapped by the ravages of contagious 
diseases, particularly Doyle’s or Ranikhet 
disease, but so far no satisfactory prophylactic 
agent has been found. A fowl-pox vaccine and 
biological products for the prevention of fowl- 
cholera have, however, been successfully pro- 
duced at the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


Agricultural Progress.— The historica] aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with in the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultura] 
Society, was invited to visit India and his 
book ‘‘Improvement of Indian Agriculture”’ is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an 
agricultural] chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural] 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural] improvement 
but no real beginning was made until] technica] 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 
Cuba Inspector-General of Agriculture) 

rbeg and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab. 
In 1901, the first Inspector-General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1903. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided fo1 
a central research institute at Pusa, completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract. To the establish- 
ment of the Imperia] Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research, 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906. Since that date progress has beer steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red ee but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for centra] research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal] 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattle-breeding 
Farm at Karnaland the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperia] Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperia] Agricultural Research 
Institute. The Bihar Earthquake’ of 
1934 caused considerable damage to the Pusa 
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Institute and Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The Institute was 
moved to New Delhi and the new buildings 
erected for the pui pose were formally reopened 
there in September 1936. 


Paralle] developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperia] 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
Million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departmenta were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar( Bareilly). 


Recent Progress.—AS now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes—at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators’ 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental] farms, where scientific 
research is translated into fleld practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. The 
ascertained area under improved varieties of 
crops in British India in 1935-36 was appro- 
ximately 21.4 million arres, as compared 
with 18.6 million acres in 1934-35. In other 
words, the recorded area under improved crops 
has increased by 14 per cent. in the twelve 
months under review. These figures by no 
Means represent the whole extent to which 
improved strains have replaced old varieties 
as it is almost impossible to gauge the full 
extent of the ‘‘ natural spread’’ of improved 
varieties. Improved methods of cultivation 
and manuring are steadilv spreading, work 
is in progress on most of the major cro 
and each year brings new triumphs. 1e 
position was authoritatively reviewed by 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
which reported in 1928. Recognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years since 
the agricultural departments were created, the 
Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses 
had drawn their attention. The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
In agricultural practice will result. The recent 
reports submitted by Sir John Russell and Dr. 
Wright, who recently renewed the progress of 
agricultural research work in India, carried out 


The Imperral Council of Agricultural Research. 


under the auspices of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research contain valuable and 
important recommendations for breaching the 
gap between the research worker and the 
cultivator ‘lhese rerommendations are being 
carefully examined bv a special Sub Committee 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Peseirch 
At no time has there been a greater need for 
co ordinated effort directed towards the solution 
of agricultural pioblems Onlv by increased 
efficiency cin India meet the situation caused 
by low prices for all agricultural commodities 
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and the infense competition m world markets 
arising from production m excess of effective 
demand 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce <A central marketin 
section has been established under the Imperia 
Council of Agricultural Research It works 
in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed in the various provinces 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise They had 
found not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 
rovincial agricultural departments but also 

tween the provincial departments themselves 
After describing the way in which similar 
difficulties had been overcome in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non Official interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 


The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and co ordinate agricul 
tural including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 
countries It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 
veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at present carried out 
by the Impernal Agricultural Department 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non lapsingfund of Rs 50 lakhs to which addi 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit Its Chairman should 

® @n experienced administrator with a know 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole time 
mem bers of the Council for agricultureand animal 
husbandry respectively The Commission sug- 
gested that the Council should consist of thirty 
31X Members, in addition to the Chairman ani 
the two whole time members Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 


tively and five would be nominated by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Committee and sub com- 
mittees A provincial committee should be 
established in each major province to work in 
close co operation with it The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole time members of the Resear 
Council his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole time Director of the Pusa 
Institute 


Constitution of the Council —In a Resolu- 
tion issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty nme members would be too 
large to be really effective and that 1t was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India They had, therefore aecided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which 1s mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor Generals Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be ez- 
officio Chairman the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ez afftcso 
Vice Chairman, one representative of the 
Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly, one representative of the 
European business community elected by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of dia, 
one representative of the Indian business 
community elected by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two 
representatives elected by the Advisory Board 
and such other persons as the Governor- 
General in Council might from time to time 


Committee and the planting community respec- appoint 
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The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the representa- 
tives of the European and Indian commercia] 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisory 
Board, the university representation would be, 
increased from three to four and the scientific 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Research Fund Association A re- 
presentative of the Co-operative Movement 
would also be added. The Principal Admi 
nistrative Officer to the Council would beer-officro 
Chairman of the Advisory Board 


The Government of India further announced 
that forthelump grantof Rs 50 lakhs recom 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs 25 lakhs, of which Rs 15 lakhs would be 
paid in 1929-80, supplemented by a fixed. 
minimum grant annually The annual grant 
would be Rs 7 25 lakhs, of which Rs. 5 lakhs' 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
scientificobjects of the Council and the remain |; 
ing Rs 2 25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of the 

ante made to it for scientific purposes subject 

the condition that no liabihty in respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the research for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment, 
etc , the Council would be in the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat 


The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of India 
for the purpose of administering this grant 


The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be con- 
stituted under an Act of the Imperial) Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860 In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo- 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations Atthat meeting, it was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council This offer was 
gratefully aceepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board. Since then donations of 
one fakh each, payable in 20 equa! annual instal- 
menta, have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, 
Cochin Travancore and Kashmir States and each 
nominates one representative to the Governing 
Body of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board. The Bhopal State has 
also been admitted asa constituent member of: 
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The Imperstal Council of Agricultural Research. 


the Counc! on payment of a donation of 
Rs 50,000in 20 equal annual instalments and has 
been allowed the same representation on the 
Council as has been granted to the other 
constituent States 

Personnel.—iIn addition to the 20 er-officto 
members the Governing Body included at the 
commencement of 1938 the followmg gentlemen — 

The Hon’ble Mr Husain Imam elected by 
the Council of State, Pt Sri Krishna 
Dutta Paliwal MLA and Mr Mohamed 
Azhar Ah, MLA, elected by the Legislative 
Assembly , Mr R Seherer and Mr Chunilal B 
Mehta representing the business community , 
Messrs Carpenter and Kerr, elected by the 
Advisory Board, and Diwan Bahadur Sir 
T. Vijayaraghavacharya, additional members 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council 
The Chairman of the Council 1s the Hon’ble 
Member of the Council of His Excellency the 
Governor-General for the time being in charge 
of the portfolio of Agnmculture, The Hon 
Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, KOSI, Kt, 
CSI,CIE,CBE 

The whole-time officers of the Council are — 
The Vice Charrman—Since the retirement of 
Diwan Bahadur Sir T Vijayaraghavacharya on 
the 25th October 1935, the post has not been 
permanently filled 

Officiating Vice Charman and Princrpal 
Admunistratie Officer —Sir Bryce Burt, Kt, 
CIE, MBE,IAS 


Seeretary —Mr N C Mehta,Bpa (Cantab), 
Bar at Law,Ics 

Animal Husbandry Expert —Colonel 
Arthur Olver 0B,CMG,FRCYS (on leave) 

Officrating Agricultural Expert —Dr 
Burns, D 8c (Edin) 148 

Under Secretary —Mr S Dutt 108 

Assistant Agricultural Expert —Rai Bahadur 
R L Sethi, M80, MRAS,IAS 

Assistant Animal Husbandry Expert —Mr H 
B Shahi M8c,MRCVS DTVM 

Superintendents —Khan Sahib Baslul Karim 
and Messrs P M Sundaram pa,S C Sarkar, 
BA 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser —Major A M 
Livingstone, MC ,MA,BS5c 

Director, Imperval Institute of Sugar Technology, 
Cawnpore —Mrt R C Srivastava, 0B E., B 8c 

Locust Research Entomologust —Rao Bahadur 
Y Ramachandra Rao Garu,MA,FES 

Statistician —Rao Bahadur M Vaidyanathan, 
MA,LT,FSS 

Chief Economist —Mr Ramji Das Kapur, 
M Gc 


Sir 
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IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING, 


In vicw of the importance of improved | 
agricultw4a] mirketing 15 1n ald tothe general | 
economic recovery of the country the Govern ' 


ment of India decided to give cficct to the 
recommend tions mide by the RoyalCommission 
on agriculturc and gencrally endorsed by the 
Ccntial Banking Laquiry Commuittec 1¢ garding 
Marketing surveys Attcr consultation with 
the Provincal Governments it was decided 
thit the first stcp should be the appointment 
for a lmitcd pcmod of 1 highlv quilificd and 
cxperlenccd Mairkcting Ixpit with priuctici 
inowkdge of +,.1culturil mirkctin, in other 
countiie This” officcr and the necc sary 
s81Stints should be ittached to the Imperial: 
Council of Agricultur:] R scarch wund should. 
undeitikt the anvestigation of marketing 
yrobl ms fo1mulite schcmcs for improvement 
mike recommcnditions ws icgards standard 
pridcs for the viious commodities inl advise 
local Governments and yrovineil Di pirtments 
of Acriculture gcncrally m regard to agricultural 
mirke ting 


In vecordanee with this decision the office of 
the Agricultural Murkcting Adviscr to the 
Government of India was constituted with 
¢ffect from the 1st January 1935, at Delhi 
With Mr A M Livingstone as the Agiicultural 
Marketing Adviser the cential staff consists of 
3 Senior Markcting Officers 3 Marketing Officers 
one Supervisor for Expermmental Grading and 
Pachinz Stations and 12 Assistant Marke ting 
Officcrs Some 92 full time Mark ting Officers 
ire operating throughout India and Burma 
Out of these 32 (Assistant Marketin, Officc1s) 
hiy been provided in the provinces outof grants 
made by the Imperizl Council of Agricultural 
R search Tn provinecs ind Stites for which no 
S nior Warkc ting Officeris Shown the Director of 
Agriculture Sup iviscs the work ofthe Market 
ing Officers In addition to the full time 
Marketing staffs referred to 226 Officers have 
Lecn nomin ited todc il with nirketing questions 
in the smalle1 Indzin Stites ind Minor 
Admunistiitions The Assistant Markcting 
Officer (Coffce) »promted by the Coffee Cess 
Committce 15 attached to the officc of the 
Agiicultural Marketing Adviser 


The investigation work connectid with the 
urycyssanges over the whole ficld of marketing 
but specail attention 15 devoted to a study of 
prices and the quality of the products concerned 
In this litter connection a considcivbic amount 
of analytic:l work has becn done at Various 
research mstitutions in the country Generally 
porking the mirket invcsticitions have been 
Cirmcd out by means of pursonal interviews 

sisted by 2 standard list of questions in the 
form of questionnaucs and the Murketing 
Officers in the course of their work apart from 
visiting the villages and mundts interview 
1 yrescntatisc members of different groups of 
pirsons concerned in the production and 
distribution of commodities tor example 
}roduccrs distributors wholesilrs manufac 
turers railway agents and so on 


The Ccntril Marketing Staff ire responsible 
for survey work in a large number of States 
which do not have staff of their own They 


1) 


hive also to advise and assist the local Marketing 
Staffs in carrying out their work 


Surveys were in the first instance initiated 
n regard to rice whtat, linseed groundnuts, 
tobicco fruits milk eggs, livestock and hides 
and &kins and also in respect of Markets and 
Fairs and Cooperative Marketing At a 
conference bctwecn the Central Marketing 
Staff and Senior Marketing Officers in provinces 
and States held at Delhi in April 1936, it was 
agreed that as soon a8 the completion of the 
enquirics regarding any of the foregomg com- 
modities permitted survey work should be 
Lommenced on the following — 


Cereals 


Oilseeds 
and to1a 


Fruits 


barley grim and maize 


coconuts mustardseed rapesced 


mangoes. 
Vegetables 


Special crops 


potatoes, 
coffee 


Animal Hushandry Products sheep and 
goits wool ind hairand ghee and butter 


Lhe first report recentl, issued by the 
Agiiculturil Mirkcting Adviscr gives an (x 
hiustive picture of the marketing of wheat in 
India It contains considerable maternal which 
should be of intcrest to all those connected with 
the wheat trade Its price has been specially 
fired so low 18 Re 14a copy so that 1t may 
sult all pockets Copies of the report (Report 
on the marke ting of whc at in India) areavailible 
for svk at all Government book depots and im 
the office of the Manager Central Pubheation 
brinch Civil Lines) Delhi Simnlir reports 
on tobicco eges plapes cattle and linsced are 
under preparation 


and Ka1achi an inilvsis was made from their 
books of the quality of expoited hides and skins 
on the basis of trad¢ selections on the Hamburg 
~ystem of classification 


Although development work 1s mainly the 
concein of provinci1l staffs certain experimental 
grading and packing stations were established 
tor hides (at Agra and Delh1) fruits (oranges at 
Nagpur and grapes at Nasik ) eggs (at Prbbi in 
NWTIP ind Kottarakara in Travancore) and 
for ata fiom wished and conditioned wheat 
ground at Delhi Thesystem of grades adopted 
at these expe1mmental stations is based on the 
commodity analys%s and discussions with 
icprescntatives of the trade Soon after this 
work stirted necessity was felt for taking 
Suitable steps to prot ct these grade designations 
and maik$s trom bing copied or otherwise 
musused The Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937, (Act I of 1937) was 
accordingly passcd by the Central Legislatare 
in March 1937 Rules were passed under the 
Act prescribing grade designation and standards 
of quality for eggs, oranges, grapes, hides and 
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skins and pubh hed in the Ga ette of Inha 
dated 27th [cubruary 1937 and 20th March 1937 
The General Rules made at the same time 
empower the Agricultural Marketing Adviscr 
to issue certificate of authorisation to suitable 
persons desirous of being authouiscd to grade 
and mark their produce with the prescribed 
designation marks 


Asa pene policy 1t1s hoped that as far as 
many of the heavy commodities are concerned 
grades and standards will be controlled by 
suitable trade associations like the East India 
Cotton Association at Bombay In pursuit of 
this policy and with a view to encouraging and 
developing the sense of corporate respons) bility 
for improving marketing methods the Central 
Marketing Staffs have held many conferences 
both formal and informal with various trade 
and manufacturing interests concerned with the 
marketing of different commoditus In the 
course of the year Grain Trade Asgociations and 
millers co operated with the Central Mirketing 


Staff in formulating the basis of an all India. 
standard contract for wheat and linseed Aés a: 


result of mutual discussion the kedcration of 
Indian Tanners wis established at Cawnpore 
and the Indian Tobacco Association at Guntur 
Part of the object of both these bodics 18 to 
maintain grade Standards and promote their 
use in the trade Discussions were also held 
with sugar interests with a vicw to establishing 
at an carly date a comprehensive association 
for controlling futures ’ trading on the bisis 
of defined standards It is desired to 
ackamowledge the ready spirit of co optration 
shown by the large numbcr of .5sociations, 
without which 1t would have been impossible 
to make so much progress 
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A bullctin contaming the prices (both = rcady 
and futures ) stocks and movements of 
wheat linseed ind rice 18 compiled at the 
Headquarters from information received from 
the important markets of Amritsar Lyallpur 
harach:t Bombay Calcutta and Hapur This 
1s passed on to the All India Radio Delhi Station 
from where 1¢ 18 broadcasted (both in Urdu 
and English) every Sunday evening 


The question of cold storage and refrigerated 
transport, which had been engaging the active 
consideration of Army authorities has also 
been taken up by the Agiicultural Marketing 
Adviser whois to act as laison officer and to 
attend to enquirics from the trade and genera! 
public concerning cold storage At the instance 
of the Army authorities a company (The Indian 
Cold Storace Company Dclhi) has been formed 
for the erection of cold storage depots at sever il 
places in Northern India These depots when 
erected will cater for the requirements of both 
military and commercial interests 


Apart from the work of the Central Staff 
all the local Marketing Staffs in piovinces and 
Statcs were by force of circumstances driven 
to take some kind of devclopment work For 
example the Madras local Maxketing Staff have 
formed two fruit growers associations the 
United Provinccs Staff have done much work in 
connection with the Lucknow Exhibition and 
the Fruit Development Board in Assam the 
Senior Marketing Officer provided local growers 
of pincapples with an outlet for their produce 
It his becn inercasingly evident that nearly 
all the interests concerned are anxious to assist 
the Marketing Staffs 1n speeding up the progress 
of improved markcting 


List of the Central Marketing Officers and the Senior Marketing Officers 
in Provinces and Indian States — 


A —Central Marketing Staff 


Agrwultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern 
ment of India—Major A McD Lavingstone 
MO,MA BSC 


Senior Marketing Officers—C B Samucl 
mA BSc (Hons) A M Thomson H ( 
Javaraya Lag TLs FRHS 


Marketing Officers—B P Bhargay: BSe 
AM Inst BL Dr T G Shirname BAg 
Phd FSS FREcons, D N _ Khurody 
ipp (Hons ) 


Supervisor for Frperinental Grading and 
Packing Stations —P L Tindon BSc (Wales) 
FR Econ 8 (Lond ) 


Assistant Marketing Officers —Tirvugi Praeid 
MA,ILB, F A Shah BA Hukmat Khan 
Bsc (Agri), HK Comarasamy Chetty B 8c 

S C Chakravarty Bag (Bom) 

K Gopalan MA Dip Econ, CHD 
B Com (Manchr) Shashikant N DD (Scot ) 
Fazal Haq BA,M Sc (Riading) Nurul Islam 


Y T Desai BAg, MSc (Econ) London 
FREcons , Dre T G Menon Ds (Agri) 
(Munich) 


] 


B —Provincial Markehng Officers 
Madras —k Gopilikrishan Raju L Ag 
Bombay —Ir M B Ghatge BAg PhD 
Bengal —A R Mahk MA Bag 


Umted Protinees—J A Manawwar 
BSc (Edin) MSA (Lexis) 


Punjab —\hattir Singh Lag Bese (Agi) 
NDD (Rcading) 


Bihar and O1008t —B N Sarkar L Ag 
Central Provinces —R H Hill MA (Cantab ) 
Burma —R Witson 1AS8 (Officiating) 
Assam —L kh Handique BSc Agri (Edin ) 


C —Indian States Marketing Officers 
Hyderabad —Ahmed Mohiuddin BA 


Mysore —V Venhatachar MA BCom, also 
Supcuntendent of Commcereial Intelligence 


Kashmuy —Ciptain R G Wreford (Chairman 
Jammu and khashmir Marketing Board) 


Patiala —Harchand Singh L ag 
Bhopal —kk F Haider 
Cochin —M Sankara Mcnon, BA , B Ag 


MA 
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IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF SUGAR TECHNOLOGY. 


The Inditn Sugar Committee of 1920 recom 
mended wnter alia the establishment of a Central 
Rescarch Institute as necessary foi the proper 
development of the sugir industry in this 
country The necessity for such an Institut 
was gieatly eraphasised since the dite of the 
Report by the rapid expinsion of the industry 
during the pist few years 


The Goveinment of India accepted the recom 
mendation of the Sugar Committcc and startcd 
with eff-ct from 1st October 1936 tor 1 period of 
five vears the Imperial Institute of Suzi Tcch 
nology 16 Ciwnpore Jt was dcucidcd to trke 
over with the concurrcnce of the Government 
of the Unitcd Provinces the Sugir Scction of 
the Harcourt Butler Tcchnolozic11 Institute and 
develop 1t into the Impcilal Institute of Sugu 
Tcchnolozy 


Itis decided that the Institute should undcr 
take rcsearch on— 


(a) Problems of Sugar Technology in genera) 
and those of the sugar tactories mm 
India in prlticulir, 


(6) The utilisation of the by products of the 
Industry , 


(c) Detaled testing of new viricties of cane 
under fictorv conditions , and 


(d) Gene1al problems of sugir cngimecring 
and chemistry 


The institute also provides adequate facihtics 
for the traimin,z of studcnts in all branches of 
Sugar Technology and wuranges for short 
rcfiesher courscs tor men alrcady employed in 


the industry It 18 also responsible for the 
collection tabulation and analysis of scientific 
control returns from factories and making the 
results of detailed study of these returns avaul- 
vbic to fictori 5 in theshape of technical reports. 
fhe institute 18 in other words, intended 
to furnish assi8tancc of a scientific and technical 
nature to s1lfactories which May need it Besides 
carrying on research on fundamental problems 
of sugiu chemistry 1t acts as the medaum for 
harmonting the litest developments in the 
gir industry abroid with the conditiggs 
picvalling in this countly 


The administration of the Institute was 
vested in the Imperial Counc! of Agricultural 
Rescarch Departmert, Government of India 
Mr R C ivastava, formerly Sugar Tech 
nolosist to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Rese rch, was appointcd the first Director of 
the Institute A reprcsentative body was cons 
tituted to advise tiom time to time on the 
problems to be ynvi stigated at the Institute and 
to undertake periodic 1eviews of 1t8 activities 


The first academic session of the IIS T. 
commenced on the 10th July 1937, 1nd fachtfes 
wele providtd for the trimming of students 
in the following courscs — 


1 Associiteshipin Sugar Technology 


; ; Engineering 
Fellow ship : Tcchnology 
3 Engineering 


39 
Suzir Boilcrs Ceitificate Course 


Short courses of instruction to be given 
wthe off season ” 


3 
4 
5) 
6 


APEA CULTIVAIED AND LNOULTIVAITD IV 1985 86 IN FACH PROVINCE 


| 








Area 
Provinces, according 
to survey 
| 
Acres 
Ajmer Merwara 1,770,921 
Assam 43,370,360 
Bengal 52,732,306 
Bihar 44,329,638 
Bombay R 48,720,915 
Burma si 105,849,432 
Centra] Provinces and Berar 63,004,800 
Coorg 1,019,029 
Dethi 368,494 
Madras 53,099,032 
North West Tronticr Province 8,578,298 
Punjab, 64,388,480 
United Provinces 72,510,102 
Ozissa s 19,689,224 
Sind bes Ae 80,158,133 
_ Total — | 690,090,746 | 


| NET AREA 
oe aes ee 
Indian According According 
States | to to Village 
survey Papers, 

Acres | Acres Acres 
1,770,921 1,770,021 
7 890,560 35,484,800 85,484,800 
3,477,760 49,204,508 | 49,254,596 
44,320,038 44,325,638 
48,720,915 48,720,915 
105,849,423 | 155,849,4.3 
68,004,800 63,086,469 
1,019,020 1,019,520 
368,494 368,404 
83,599,032 | 03,591,088 
140,800 8,437,498 8,076,078 
3,386,880 61,001,600 60 174,599 
4,661,232 67,848,920 67,909,264 
19,689,224} 18618 605 
30 158 133 30 158,133 
19,557,282 | 670.588,514 | 668,968,993 
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AREA CULTIVATED AND UNCULTIVATED IN 1935-36 IN LACH PROVINCE. 
7 -— teateeaaes: 7 Aaa — 
Provinces. oe ——_ ie Forests. 
Net area Current Culturable | Not avail- 
actually fallows. waste other able foi 
sown. than fallow. | cultivation. | 
ene. mn CRE NEOPETS 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Ajmer-Merwara 366,035 16 4,767 802,593 840,744 96,782 
Assam me 6,366,982 | 1,494,457| 18,599,056] 4,577,400 | 4,116,301 
Bengal .... 22,674,000 | 5,670,438 | 6,657,916 | 9,794,841 , 4,457,911 
Bihar ..| 19,361,700 | 7,044,825 | 5,160,490 | 6,319,356 | 6,439,267 
Bombay .. 98,540,450 | 5,147,011 861,237 | 5,630,182 | 8,491,945 
Burma sis yj. eg 18,161,175 | 3,874,301 | 59,625,342 | 52,060,236 | 22,128,359 
Central Provinces & Berar.| 24,301,398 3,955,246 | 14,052,210 | 4.914 828 | 15,859,147 
Coorg 140,207 169,313 11,690 | 334,045 | 364,445 
Delhi - 212,751 13,451 61,971 | 80,321 
Madras. ot $1,838,922 } 10,243,865 | 11,493,106 } 16,926,256 | 18,088,589 
North-West Frontier Pro- ! 
vince as oe ae 2,815,034 457,246 2,785,161 2,666,205 $52,932 
Punjab os a 24,462,134 3,606,988 | 14,232,802 | 12,897,757 1,974,918 
United Provinces .. 35,906,808 | 2,756,405 | 10,157,054 | 9,868,845 | 9,280,152 
Orissa 6,280,442 | 1,604,368 2,766,614 5,563,836 2,403,345 
Sind 4,785,544 | 5,193,484 5,996,366 | 18,460,788 | 722,001 
| 
Total ..| 228,719,412 | 51,399,765 | 158,064,332 | 145,985,090 89,806,304 


State 


Nory.—Statistics for Manpur Pargana have been omitted asit now forme part of Indore 
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ABEA UNDER IRBIGATION IN 1935-36 IN EACH PROVINOR. 
AREA IRRIGATED. 
Provinces, By Canals. | 
By By Other | Total Area 
Tanks. Wells. Sources. | irrigated, 
Govern- Private. 
_ ment. | st 
—— { 
Acres. Actes. Acres, | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara ‘ 32,331 | 102,808 322 185,461 
Assam 7 340 341,885 1,501 299,707 643,433 
Bengal ag 205,248 205,561 | 709,189 | 59,718 414,494 1,504,155 
| £ 
Bihar 714,678 806,916 | 1,471,355 574,639 901,497 4,469,085 
Bombay .. 212,599 87,317 113,706 | 621,701 25,093 | 1,061,316 
Burma 679,181 249,893 153,525! 16,164 337,858 | 1,436,621 
Central Provinces « | 
Berar = 1,090 280 | * 162,172 65,187 1,317,639 
| 
Coorg 2,621 | 1,489 4,110 
| 
DeJhi 29,022 ar 1,625 | 21,278 : 51,826 
Madras ae 3,830,799 150,822 3,211,587 1,397,787 308,655 | 8,899,660 
North-West Frontier | 
Province .| 410,984 430,906 se | 84,022 84,998 | 1,010,860 
Punjab... 10,143,044 414,896 35,206 | 4,291,892 133,813 | 15,018,851 
i 
United Provinces ..| 3,510,951 35,352 | 61,007 1,865,390 | 1,865,890 | 10,766,157 
Orissa oe 298,483 48,413 | 317,869 78,371 $08,405 | 1,046,541 
Sind 4 ee) 3,727,092 11,910 18,806 $84,068 | 4,141,876 
t 
ra aa ie 2, 
Total .-| 23,759,992 | 3,874,161 | 6,110,240 12,721,810 | 5,130,397 | 51,596.50 





| } 


‘Included under ‘‘ Private canala’’. 
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Crops InRIGATED. * 





Provinces. g — ners 
Rice. Wheat. Barley. Cholum Cumbu 
(great (spiked 
millet). millet). 
Acres, Acres, Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara .. 85 17,717 36,509 98 181 
Assam 8 i aie 624,384 ig A 
Bengal as ee 1,509,209 13,244 2,830 110 
Bihar and Orissa .. es 4,157,959 281,407 181,277 3,009 
Bombay... a 168,039 193,954 11,510 218,986 
” 
Burma... < 1,364,665 898 367 
Central Provinces & Berar 1,116,822 64,205 1,477 594 
Coorg ae ne Sie os 4,110 Ls 
Delhi a: Ae se be, 24 22,245 2,749 1,189 119 
Madras sie i oe 7,847,190 3,375 7 472,592 329,584 
North-West Frontier Province .. 38,211 $37,490 58,557 22,302 8,307 
Punjab ee és ae ee 710,747 | 5,190,127 226,227 172,503 321,486 
United Provinces .. ee 615,188 | 3,672,181 | 1,976,943 32,265 4,181 
Sind i Wis oe --| 1,124,621 | 1,117,058 19,776 430,881 248,407 
Total ..| 19,290,254 | 10,918,851 | 2,466,862 | 1,364,887 949,394 


* Includes the area aes at both harvests, 


Provinces. 


ea i 


Ajmer-Merwara 


Assam 

Bengal.. 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay is 


Burma.. “s 


Central Provinces and 
Berar = : 

Coorg .. aa 

Delhi .. on 

Madras ie 

North-West Frontier 
Province .. - 

Punjab ore 


United Provinces 


Sind 


Total 








Maize, 


Acres. 


32,515 


4,700 
62,432 
22,480 


409 


159 


934 


3,798 


249,695 


5 33,259 


173,786 
2,839 





Other 
cereals 
and 
pulses. 


Acres. 


19,264 


756 


32,268, 


785,558 


98,929 


15,088 


11,209 


4,281 


1,079,490 


34,548 


1,278,869 


2,424,415 


577,720 
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CROPS IRRIGATED*, 


| 


Other 
Sugarcane} food 

crops. 

Acres. Acres. 
55 15,090 

} 

9,055 
25,630 89,144 
186,941) 173,941 
81,818 | 165,065 
3,339 41,130 
27,358 87,736 
2,646 5,673 
116,156 | 385,661 
58,378 41,143 
389,529 | 307,775 
1,511,634 | 415,669 
4,897 60,259 


® Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 


Cotton. 


Acres, 


26,090 


1,266 
2,561 
43,386 


2,207 


384 


1,693 


291,529 


11,169 


2,585,858 


298,936 
767,766 


| 


Other ' 


non-food | 


crops. | 


Acres, 
6,161 
9,238 

11,979 


97,953 


180,748 


58,126 


7,695 


10,272 


503,820 


151,060 
8,550,452 


368,213 
263,827 


-. (1,087,006 |6,362,395 [2,402,381 |1,747,341 (4,082,845 [5,214,544 
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TOTAL. 


Acres. 
153,765 
643,433 

1,690,495 

5,884,530 

1,220,478 

1,486,229 

1,317,689 

4,110 
61,825 


10,983,202 


1,010,860 
15,275,882 


13,487,311 
4,618,051 


55,827,760 
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AREA UNDIR DIFFERFRT OROPS OULTIVATED IN 1930-36 IN EAOH PROVINCE 
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FooD GRAINS 
Provinces Jowar Bajra 
or or 
Rice Wheat Barley cholum cumbu 
(great (spiked 
mullet ) millet ) 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Ajmer Merwara 630 28,356 46,806 78,208 24,998 
Assam 5,291,82 > 
Bengal 21,091,900 127,100 90 000 F 800 2.000 
Bihar 9,671,400 | 1141,600| 1,275,100 76,300 64,100 
Bombay 1,971,877 | 1,690,945 21,1.2| 7842776 3,848,579 
Burma 12,502,455 61,917 A305 
Central Province & Berar 5,039,220 3,389,153 11,011 4,226,046 88,488 
Coorg 83,333 . ae 
Delhi 71 45,202 12,°75 25,682 46,113 
Madras 10,478,304 11,358 3.240 | 5,102,224| 2,712,207 
North West EIrontier Pro 
vince 38,298 1,030,627 160,91 96,546 147,783 
PugjaB 971,981 9,300,139 665,921 821,086 3,018,423 
United Provinces 6,748,105 7,201,610 3,871,899 2,236,877 £292,370 
Orissa 5 018 955 3 324 200 45895 9,053 
Sind 1,124,621 1,118 826 19 776 438 357 809,265 
Total 80,582,975 | 25,149,557 6,178,401 | 21,549,766 | 13,073,739 
FooD GRAINS. 
Provinces 
Raai or Other food 
marua Maize Gram (pulse) | grains and Potal 
(miltet ) pulses Food Grains 
{ 
da ate ate a ee a a a at ge et 
| Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Ajmer-Merwara 71 70,630 42,279 9,738 351,716 
Assam * 237,912 5,529 737 
Bengal 5,100 72 400 182,900 1,092,500 ; 22,869 700 
Bihar 551,100 {| 1,694,600 1,340,100 | 3,908 000 { 19,727,700 
Bombay . 663 931 179 364 690 451 2 937,515 } 19,946,569 
Burma 242,932 318,962 985,058 14,664 229 
Central Provinces & Berar g 8nn | 153,171 1,216,778 5,160,206 | 19,834,783 
Coorg 3533 +1 928 64 57,998 
Delhi 18 2,615 67,305 8,401 217,782 
Madras 1,802,091 75,424 $75,490 | 6,902,428 ] 26,762,772 
North-West Frontier Pro 
vince 471,820 09,822 93,968 2,262,31! 
Punjab 18,077 1,091,291 4,707 909 | 1,350,256 | 21,945,08: 
United Provinces 250,261 2,129,888 5 679 540 6,742,540 | 37,153,09 
Orissa 294 3 38 31 054 162 584 419 936 5 985 20 
Sind 282 2 840 $13 891 265 605 4,093,36 
|_| | | 
Total 3,597,002 6,217,429 | 15,028,040 | 29,764,027 | 201,141,54 


en ee 


{1 Relates to Bengal gram 


——— eee 


7+ A-atad andar “ Other food grains and pulses.’’ 





AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS OULTIVATED IN 19385 36 IN BAOH PROVINCE, 


Provinces 
Linseed 
Acres 

Ajmer Mer 

Wwara 282 
Assam 4,498 
Bengal 98 ,200 
Bihar 540 000 
Bombay 113,491 
Burma 17 
Central Pro 

vinees and 

Berar 1,131,234 
Coorg 
Delhi 
Madras 1,919 
North West 

Frontier 

Province 43 
Punjab 28 391 
United Pro 

vinces 194 714 
Orissa 8777 
Sind 11 
lotal 2,121,577 

Provinces 


Ajmer Merwara 
Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 


Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg 


Delhi 

Madras 

North West Frontier 
Province 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

Orissa 

Sind 
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OILSEEDS 
Sesamum| Rape 
(til 01 and eroune Cocoanut 
jini) | mustard 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 
21,492 554 
21,007 | 362,744 
165,900 | 710,700 3100 | 18,700 
124,700 | 546000 
170 285 18 798 | 891,671 | 27,763 
1,529,168 5 343 | 6€0 141 9,448 
413 35S 67 620 | 133 700 
38 
1 5,307 
750,112 10,328 [2,525 304 | 583 449 
2,675 93,053 
80,040 | 700,239 
257,843 | 253,126 87 947 
121,095 24 97a 10 207 | 33 659 
33,€20 | 125 533 14 21 
3,696,334 (2,929,020 (4,312,084 | 665,010 
SUGAR 
Condi Siem ett 
ments P 
and ugar 
spices cant Others* | Cotton 
Acies Acres Acres Acres 
6 246 od) 300 34 732 
37,999 38 372 
164 400 | 325,400 | 55 000 57 900 
77,500 | 447 200 31,700 
229 424 83,401 1 297 | 4163,277 
121,260 41 663 | -0 928 dls 353 
114 669 30 483 4,0€7,733 
3,fu4 +7 
1 891 3 411 ] 890 
653 388 | 123,361 | 86,431 | 2,664 254 
9016} 58519 15,269 
70,168 | 474,200 2,802,747 
139,030 |2,214, ‘32 587 769 
19 580 32 839 905 9 046 
5 366 4 897 418 767 766 


Total 
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Castor | 


Acres 


3,372 
1,800 


35,000 
43,1(6 


29,492 
257,465 


103 


6 046 
18 612 
1 443 
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Other 
Oil 
seeds 


Acres 


22,900 
241,500 
693,225 


8 506 
376,503 


65 
61,825 


306 
14,421 


82,144 
87 981 
42 429 


396 989 |1,581,860 





FIBRES 

Other 

Jute fibres 
Acres Acres 
109 

117 837 

1,6°0,300 | 42 600 
128 400 | 11,100 
100, 92 

1 407 
137,129 
408 
181,726 
1 106 
49 O14 
2,024 | 236 905 
18,956 5,810 
657 


> Atos under sugar-yielding planta other than sugarcane 





a 
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Total 


Acres 


22,328 
391,621 


1,016,300 
1,487 200 
1,958,339 


212,623 


2,161,962 
#8 


5,878 


4,191,002 


96,077 
833,104 


832,320 
305 896 


203 071 


15,706,754 


4 263,669 


o19 850 


4 204 862 


2 298 


2 845,980 


16,375 


2 851,766 


&26,748 
33 832 
768 428 


1,645,642 {3,876,404 | 165,279 15,760,808 [1,937,517 | 768,508 (18,466,888 
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bg materials Drugs and Narcotics 
Provinces. Other ict 
gs 
Indigo jOthers Opium Tea Coffee | Tobacco land Nar 
= —_ cotics (a) 
Acres | Acres Acres Acres Acres | Acres Acres Acres 
Ajmer Merwara 26 1,320 
Assam 43,661 11 826 
Bengal 200 100 907 100 3,400 100 300 
Bihar 1,200 4 000 134,800 23 900 
Bombay 4 524 16 10 | 159 927 29,606 2,589 882 
Burm 427 55 521 13 | 108 800 | 64,930 247,017 
Geatval Provinces 
and Berar 30 18,899 777 480,218 
Coorg 415 | 41,053 4 
Delhi 7 1 293 38 316 
Madras 26,390 | 1,317 To,157 | 56 974 | 279,985 157,791 463,530 
North Weat Frontier 
Province 44 16,501 140 158,317 
Punjab 9,884 12,117 2,100 9,569 77,615 996 | 5,068,559 
United Provinces 1, 920 g06 | 7,888 6,312 $5,195 9,240 | 1 "483,747 
Orisa 720 ; 61 25 923 1,593 19 288 
Sind a 454 ‘ 7 900 110 120,986 
Total 39 825 | 15,824 9 988 | 786 761 97,411 11,230,604 261,585 10,790,380 
oe ee TT 
Miscellaneous 
Fruits and Crops Deduct 
Vegetables Total area Net 
Provinces including area sown area 
root sown more n sown 
crops Food Non food once 
Acres | Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Aymer Merwara 663 15,5383 3,516 436,093 70,563 $66,085 
Assam 420,119 &) 147 460| 7130 632 763,640 6,366, 992 
Bengal 766,500 $,200 80,300 27,65, 300 5,021,300 22, 674, "000 
Bihar 418,600| 1, oe — 310,409; 23 824,100} 4,462, 400| 19,361 700 
Bombay 198 754 9 760) 29 3 3047 1 "982, 505 28,540, 450 
Burma 1,047,151 15, 318 229 756 19,349,386 1 188,211 18,161, 175 

















Central Provinces and 
Berar 133 673 2,923 


Coorg 7,974 


Delhi 6,017 251 
Madras 690,806 40,626 


g15| 26,978 144 9,076,746| 24, $01,398 
"141,248 1 216 140, 027 


6.9| 272 898 60,147 212 751 
135,014 36,628,824, 4, 789, 902| 31,838,922 


North West Frontier 
Province 28,240 69,402 


Punjab 247,447 234 837 
United Provinces 608,447 214,835 


Orissa 120 324 76 93> 
Sind 50 163 o 021 


Be eee El ( _ | 
Total .| 4,749,478 1,928 913 1 187,346 262,099,860 38,386,448 928,713,412 


1301| 2,711,740 396,700) 2,315, 034 


13,379 31, 850,b14| 4 388,680 27,462,134 
8,515 48, "582,825| 7,676, 017 35, 906, 808 


239 917| 6 862 468 582021| 6280 442 
1 464| 0,261,848 476 304| 4780 044 


Je) Includes figures Cinchona and Indian hemp also. 


Agricultural Produce. 
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Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall cold weather rams are even heavier than 
are its unequal distribution over the country, those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- non storage systems are found. 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defl- 
clency. The normal annval rainfall varies from -, The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
460 Inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam hills to for utilization dunn the subsequent dry weather 

4 5 
Senet aintll aeeaily er ee any moral. In their simplest form, such svorage 
atation In any one year was 905 inches, recorded! Wotks consist of an earthen embankment 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, while at stations m constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
Upper Sind it has becn nii There are thus which the water collects, and those under 
ortions of the country which suffer 2s much Government control range from small tanks 
rom excessive rainfall as others do from 'Tigatimg only a few acres each to the huge 
drought. re seca! pig saan in the Decca 

which are capable of stormg over : 

The second important characterlotic of the million cubic fcet of water. By gradually 
rainfall is its uncqual distribution throughout escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
the seasons. Lxcept in the south-east of the 'a supply can be maintained long after the river 

ninsula, where the heaviest precipitation on which the reservoir 1s situated would other- 
i received from October to December, by far wise be dry and uscless. 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October The Three Classes.—Previonsly all irriga- 
During the wintcr months the rainfall is com tion works were divided into three classes 
paratively small the normal amount varying Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
trom half an inch to two inches, while the hot the trienmum 1921-24 the method of  deter- 
weather, from March to May or June, Is prac: Muning the source from which the funds for the 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens construction of Government works was pro- 
tfiat in one season of the year the greater part vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
of India is deluged with rai and is thescene thcr major or mimor, for which capital accounts 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of are kept, have been re-classified under two 
vegetation ; 2 another period the ome pac Mind des smb ecae Gree unites: — Be 

ecomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. e y non- 
transition from the latter to the former stage capital works. The main ciiterion to be satis- 
often occursin a fewdays. From the agricul- fied before a work can be classed as productive 
tural pomt of view the most unsatisfactory 18 that it shall, with ten years of the com- 
feature of the Indian ratvfall is 1t lability to Pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
failure or serious deficiency. The avcrage revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
annual rainfall over the whole country 1s about , /nterest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
45 inches and there is but little variation from | the largest wngation systems in India belong 
this average from year to year, the greatest to the productive class. The total capital 
recorded being only about seven inches. But outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary navigation works, including works under 
varintions are found. At many stations annual construction, amounted at the end of the year 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 1934-35 to Rs. 150 89 crores, 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year = Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
of extreme drought. bags a Mead to ee singe of precarious 
Tracts an uard against the necessi r 

Scearcity.—Cla:sing a year in which the | periodic 1] expenditure on the relief of ie nonin: 
deficiency 1s 25 per cent. ag@ dry ycar and Onc tion in times of famine. They are financed 
in which it is 40 per cent. as a year of severe from the current revenues of India, generally 
drought, the examinaticn of past statistics from the annual grant for famine reltef and 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year insurance, and are not directly remuncrative, 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one the construction of each such work being sepa- 
inten a yeat of severe drought. It is largely rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
in order to remove the menace of these years each acre protected (bised upon such factors 
that the great irrigation systems of India have'a; the probable cost ef famine relief, the popula- 
been constructed. ee A de tract, the ee already protected 

be protected 

Government Works.—The Government and the minimum area wlich mus 
ierigation works of India may be divided into a me pare ee Leora severe drought) 
two main classes, those provided with attific'a] P : 
storage, and those dependent throughout the’ Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from in India from Government works is effected 
which they have their origm. In actual fact,|py minor works for which no capita) account 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 1s kept. 


storage of one kind or another but, in wrany 
cages, this is provided by nature without man’s; Growth of Irrigation —Ihere his, during 
oasistan the last fifty years, been a steady giowth in the 


ce. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where thejarea irrigated by Government irrigation works. 





Irrigation Charges. 
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From 10} million acres in 1878-79 the #ca|province Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
annually irrigated rose to 19} million acres “ Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 


the beginning of the century and to 29 3838 
milhon acres in 1934 35 


The main increace has been 1n the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 4} million 
acres in 1878 79 and rose to 20 756,209 acres In 
1926-27. During the year 1934-35 the areas 
irmgated by productive and _ unproductive 
works amounted to 21,361,503 acres and 
2,639,387 acres, respectively 


Che area irngated in 1934 35 was largestin the 
Punjab, 10 which province 10 48 millon acres 
were irrigated during the year In addition 
about 663 391 acrcs were irtizated from chan 
nels wntch although drawing their supplies from 
Bnitish canals lie wholly in the Indian States 
The Madras Presidencv came next with an area 
of 7 3 million «cies, followed by Sind with an 
area of 4 06 million acres 


Capital and Revenue — !he total capital 
Invested im the works has risen from Rs 42 6 
lakhs in 1900 01 to Re 15089 croics in 1934 35 
The gross revenue for the year was Rs 1,234 
lakhs and the workinz expenses Rs 492 lakhs 
the net return on capita] being therefore 49 
per cent Jn considering the latter figure it 
must be remembered that the capital invested 
includes considerable expenditure on two large 
projects the Ilovd (Sukkur) project, and the 
Cvuvery Mettur Project The foimer project 
which was opcned for irrigation in 1932 did not 
yield any revenue this yeir as against Rs 29 
lakhs in the preceding vear while the latter 
project which wis completed during the yea: 
under review, jsleldud a net revenue ol 
Rs 598,000 only 


Charges for Water —The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably im Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/10ths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to tne canals In others. 
as in parts ot Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenne are assessed according 
to whether the land 1s irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upOn irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Ove 
the greater part of India water 1s paid for sepa: 
rately, the area actually irrigated 18 measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where ifrigation 1s by ‘ lift”, that 1s to 
say where the land 1s too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 


Various other methods of assessment havi 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful The cultivator fully under 
stands the principle of ‘‘No crops, no charge" 
which is now followed as far as possible in cana! 
adnunistration, but has no coafidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate 1s 
independent of the area and quality of his crop 


The rates chatged vary considerably with th 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 


Rs. 4 to Rs 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Rs, 3-4-0 to Ra. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2to Rs 3 4-0 per acre for millets and prises 
Tharge 13 made for additional wateriogs. 
>ractically speaking, Government guarantees 
ufficient water for the crop and gives it ag 
‘vallable If the crop fails to mature, or 1f Its 
‘leld 1s much below normal, either the whole or 
yart of the irrig ition assessment 1s remitted. 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
stem, 1s 1m force in pirts of Bengal and the 
Sentral Provinces under which the cultivators 
gay 2 small rate for a term of years whether they 
ahe water or not In these provinces where 
he normal rainfall 1s fairly hngh, 1t 13 always a 
{uestion whether irrigation will be necessary 
it all, and 1f the cultivators have to pay the full 
‘ate, they are apt to hold off until water, becomes 
tbsolutely essential, and the sudden and"universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying 1 reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required , consequently thereis no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand i¢ much more evenly discributed 
‘liroughout the season. 


Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
Tepresent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives, 


Central Bureau of Irrigation.—An 1m- 
portant event of the triennlum 1930-33 was 
the establishment of a Central Bureau of Irri- 
gation as an essential] adjunct of the Central 
Board of Irnmgation Ths organization satis- 
fies a w int long felt by irrigation officers and has 
great potentialities in connection with the deve 
lopment of Indian irmgation The Bureau came 
into being in May 1931 Its main objectsareto 
ensure the free exchange of information and ex- 
perience on irrigation and allied subjects between 
the engineer officers of the various provinces , to 
co ordinate research in irmgation matters 
throughout India and to disseminate the results 
achieved to convene at intervals general 
congresses at which selected irrigation matters 
will be discussed by officers from various pro- 
vinces, and to establish contact with similar 
bureaux in other countries with a view to the 
exchange of publications and _ information 
These objects necessitate among other things the 
Maintenance of a comprehensive library of irriga- 
tion publications both Indian and foreign, and 
the expenditure on the establishment and on 
the hbrary 18 considerable The bureau Was 
financed during the year 1931-32 by the Govern- 
ment of India, but local Governments have sinca 
consented to contribute towards its support, and 
it has thus achieved an independent existence 
under the Central Board of Irrigation, the 
Government of India contributing in the same 
Manner as provincial Governments 


Triennial Comparisons.—The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all classes during the triennium 1930-33 was 
30 23 mullion acres 
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The results obtained in each province are given in the table below :— 





Provinces. 


Madras es ee se we a : 
Bombay (Deccan) .. a is aie : 


Sind ee ee oes ee ee se ° 


Bengal. . ss oe - “ 

United Provinces... oe its - ; 
Punjab es us es as oe 3 
Bihar and Orissa... ee - oe , 


Central Provinces... sts as is a 


North-West Frontier Province ee e 
Rajputana .. se ee x <2 : 


Baluchistan ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Total i“ 


Average area irrigated |Average area irrigated 
in triennium In triennium 


1927-30. 1930-33. 
7,277,967 7,484,466 
406,748 382,729 
3,579,592 3,690,000 
90,054 63,740 
3,639,867 3,805,205 
11,200,550 10,995,258 
1,904,821 2,076,435 
997,067 886,834 
400,488 405,184 
408,064 395,089 
31,984 25,098 
22,407 21,430 
29,954,059 30,231,468 


“Productive Works.—Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. 1t will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was approximately two hundred thousand less than in the previous period :— 





Provinces. 


Madras... a es <i - ae 
Bombay-Deccan .. ey Par se 

Sind os ee es si és és 
United Provinces .. ee ee ws oe 
Punjab ee en ia ae os ae 
Burma ee se oe és ve ba 
Central Provinces .. ‘a se o ae 
North-West Frontier Province .. ve ts 





Average urea Irrigated | Average area urigated 





jn previous triennium in triennlum 
1927-30, 1930-33. 

3,821,815 3,825,277 

2,637 6,059 

2,661,619 2,705,047 

3,372,506 3,508,892 

10,775, 794 10,314,031 

1,378,398 1,446,121 

21,889 gil 

207,750 203,238 
8.849 808 22,009,295 


Total a 


Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of 
1934-35, Rs. 10,658 lakhs. The nct revenue for 
the year was Bs. 713 lakhs giving a return 
6.70 per cent. as compared with 9 per cent. in 
1918-19 and 9} per cent. in 1919-20. In consi- 
dering these figures it must be remembered that 
the capital invested includes the expenditure 
upon several works which have only lately come 
nto operation and others which were ~ 


constiuction, which classes at present contri- 
bute little or nothing in the way of revenue ; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of their construction. 
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Unproductive Works —Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during the triennium were as below — 


Average area Irrigated {Average area irrigated 
IN previous triennium in triennium 
1927 30 1930 33 


Provinces, 





Madras 266,849 261,624 

Bom ty-Deccan 239,278 204,715 

Sind 831,722 834,305 

Bengal 67,802 39,548 

United Provinces 252,643 274,560 

Punjab 424,756 681,227 

Burma 539,253 562,169 
and Orissa 904,303 884,350 # 

A Provinces 333,482 374,556 

-West T'ronticr Province 195,314 191,890 

tana ., 31,984 25,098 

ustan .. ‘ a 22,407 21,430 

Total 4,109 793 4,455,437 


Non-capital Works —The results obtained from the non capital works are given below — 





Average area 


irrigated in pre Average area lrri- 


Provinces a ous trienniam gatcd oe 
Madras 3.189 303 3 297 56> 
Bombay Deccan 164 833 169 588 
Sind 86 Sul 62 637 
Bengal 272 252 21 673 
United Provinces 14 717 21 748 
Burma 76 676 68 145 
Bihar and Onssa = 764 2 484 
Centra] Provinces 45,067 30,628 


Total | 3,601 968 | 8 674,448 


oe TS 
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Irrigated Acreage.—A comparison of the acfeage of crops matured during 1938-34 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several 
provinces is given below :— 


Capital cost | Estimated 











pe ae of Govern- value of 

Net area Govern- | Percentage o: Holand rope re ced 
Provinces, cropped. Ment area irrigatea ti k On ere 

irrigation to total Ree ona at . State irriga- 

works, cropped area. et. P tion. ; 

In lakhs o In Iakhs o 
Acres, Acres, rupees, rupees. 

Madras ae 37,539,000 7,002,000 19.4 2,034 2,075 
Bombay Deccan 26,405,000 388,000 1.4 1,068 243 
Sind a 4,192,000 4,069,000 97.1 3,021 621 
Bengal — 7 27,921,000 130,000 0.5 231 10 
United Provinces .. 35,038,000 3,827,000 10.9 2,618 1,843 
Punjab ah 29,833,000; * 10,425,000 35°1 3,451 3,223 
Burma _ os 18,164,000 2,054,000 11.3 €88 521 
Bihar and Orissa .. 29,547,000 853,000 2.9 628 350 
C. P. (excluding Berar) 20,809,000 323,000 1.6 685 93 
N, W. F. Province 2,555,000 t 410,000 16.0 302 113 
Rajputana .. 446,000 27,000 5.9 368 6 
Baluchistan 410,000 20,000 5.0 36 8 
Total 232,854,000; 29,888,000 12.8 15,098 9,111 


~* Jn addition 6,63,391 acres were irrigated on the Indian State channels of the Western 
Jumna canal, the Sirhind and the Ghaggar canals. 


t Excluding 31,498 acres irrigated by the Paharpur canal for which at present no capital 
and revenue accounts are kept. 


New Works.—The major works of excep- |the sanction of the Secretary of State for India 
tional importance are the Lloyd Barrage-and in 1921-22, It falls into four natural groups 
Canals in Sind, the Cauvery (Mettur) project in centred on the Ferozepur, Suleimanke, Islam, 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the Pun- and Panjnad Headworks. During the triennium 


ab, The Lloyd Barrage, which was opened by 

is Excellency the Viceroy early in 1932, is the 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4,725 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
either side. The canals construction scheme has 
been completed, and the revenue account 
of the scheme was opened with effect from 
the financial year 1932-33. 

Providing for the irrigation of a total anti- 
elpated area of approximately 54 million acres 
on attainment of full development the main 
features of the scheme are a Barrage approxi- 
mately a mile long across the river Indus near 
Sukkur, three large canals taking off from above 
the Barrage on the right Lank of the River and 
four canals on the left bank of the River with a 
separate head-regulator for each canal. The 
total expenditure (excluding interest charges) 
incurred on the project to the end of March 1935 
amounted to Rs.20.08 crores. The construction 


ending 1932-33 all the State Canals taking 
off from the first three headworks, namely the 
Bikaner, Fordwah, Eastern Sadiqia, Bahawalpur 
and Qaimpur Canals were handed over to the 
States. The remaining two Canals, namely 
the Abbasia and Panjnad Canals taking off 
from the Panjnad Headworks, were also handed 
over to the Bahawalpur State during the year. 
The total expenditure on the Project to the 
end of 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 21.12 crores 
which include Rs. 11.63 crores contributed 
‘by the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur— 
the co-partners in the Project. The total area to 
be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 
8,000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
jare perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territorv, 
peacnag tay acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
lacres in Bikaner. 

The Cauvery-Mettur Project is the most 


estimate of the project was closed onthe 30th important project completed during the year 
September 1933. The yearunderreview wasthe under review and its inauguration ceremony 
third ycar of operation of the Barrage canals was performed on the 21st August 1934. The 
and their general working was satisfactory. The project was sanctioned in 1925 and its sanctioned 
important construction work carried out during estimate amounts to Rs. 737 lakhs. It has been 
the year under review consisted of the excava- framed with two main objects in view, first, to 
tion of main and branch watercourses and improvc the existing fluctuating water supplies 
the construction of modules and hume pipe |for the Cauvery delta irrigation of over a million 
culverts. acres and, sccondly, to oxtend irrigation to a 

The Sutlej Valley Works which reqched new area of 301,000 acres. The project 
completion by the end of 1932-83 received involved :— 


Wells and Tanks. 


(1) the construction of a large dam on the 
Cauvery at Mettur, the object of the dam 
being to store the flood waters of the river 
and to pass them down to the delta as and 
when required , 

(12) the construction of an irrigation canal 
(the Grand Anicut canal) taking off on the 
1ight bank of the Cauvery , and 

(212) the Improvement and extension of the 
es Vadavar canal in the Cauvery 

e 
A saving of Rs 74 73lakhs 18 expected in the 
sanctioned estimate and the  pioject§ 1s 
estimated to yield a net revenue of over 
Rs 50 lakhs Apart from the extension of 
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irrigation to new areas (271,000 acres on the 
Grand Anicut canal and 30,000 acrcs on the 
Vadavar canal) sec ond crop cultivation1s expect- 
ed to increase by 175000 acres The construc 
tion of the dam, in addition to the development 
of irrigation mm the Cauvery delta, enabled the 
dcvclopment of electrical power and the Mettur 
Hydro Electric scheme 1s expected to be com 
pee by April 1938 The potentiahties of 
cttur as an industrial centre are now consi 
derable for the area will possess the great 
advantages of cheap power an ample supply of 
water and proximity to cotton and groundnut 
tracts, and there are also factory sites in the 
vicinity of the raullway and the river Cauvery 


[Lditorval Note —The figures given throughout this article are the latest obtainable from the 
Government of India at the time of going to press J 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irrl- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule; the rea 
1nstrument 13 the well. The most recent figures 


give thirty per cent. of the irrigated area in India; 


as being under wells. Moreover the well 18 an 


extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 


When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it 18 generally used for high grade crops. It 1s 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 


Varieties of Wells.—Wells in India are 
ot every description. They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used for 
& year or two and then allowed to fall into 
docay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
Into thousands, or In the sandy wastesof Bikaner, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. Tho means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
18 the prcoliah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. ‘Lhis 1s rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invarlably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which 18 passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot 1s just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
Means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised et a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
masarpaieed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of carthenware 


eastern 


” wheel Recently attempts 
ve been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This hae been found 
economical where the water supply is suffigiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well Irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to improvement 
These advances, termed takavt, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6} per cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally heing long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 


Tanks.—Next to the well, the Indigenous 
instrument of irrigation 1s the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indlan 
tank may be any size. Jt may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perivar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civil- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscnptions of two large tanks In the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irrt- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. ‘Tank irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found m some form or other in all other 
provinces, Including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. Accurding to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply 1s 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a Tefuge in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall doea not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
acason. 
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Meteorology. 


The metcorology of India hke thit of other 
countries 1s largely a result o. its geographical 


position The great land area of Asia to the’ 


northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
Meteorological features When the North- 
etn Hemisphere 1s turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
aouthward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the weaterly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a superheated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormcus volume of water vapour 
which 1t has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, 80 that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails 


Monsoons —-The all important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons )Juring the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant ‘These fine weather con 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the end of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, 1nd by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
lund and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold ‘eather from October to February 
over India are —Westerly winds of the tem- 

erate zone over the extreme north of India. 
fo the south of these the north-east winds o! 
the winter mongeoon or perhops more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend 
ing area of fine weather which, ag the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
Jand and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather condstions exist during this period, 
viz, the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months Jane to September 
ee, the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15°46 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to, De 
cember amonuats to 31°78 inches The Other 
region in which the weather ie unsettled, during 


this period of generally settled conditions, 18 
North west India. This region during January, 
keoruary and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward The number and character of these 
Storms wary very largely from year to year 
and jn some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In norma! years, however, ip Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy raip occurs in the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four montbs, 
December to March, amounts to 575 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, 1s 4°65 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon These two periods of subsidiary “‘ rains’ 
are of the greatcst economic importance ‘Tre 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 


Spring Months - March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous Increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat In March the 
Maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100° occur in the Deccan; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
pe:atures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevall over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures, exceeding, 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded 1s 127° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1919. During this 
perind of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the aur movements over Indu, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulaticn 
over India and its adjacent 5s becomes a 
local circulation, characterised bg strong hot 
winds down the tiver valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions ‘These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and More extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms These take the forms of dust storm< 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hastorms in regions where there 
is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of excer 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rainand 
areon that account very destructive beirg 
known as “ Nor’westers’”’ in Bengal 


Meteorology. 


By the time the area of greatest heat has: 
been established over North-west India, in the 


last week of May or first of June, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 35° suuth the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 30°-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
junto the upper strata to tlow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
ic,, between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion the remains of the ncrth-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east ‘Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northwaid 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equato! 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north: 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
Tising and being transferred to neighbouring 
Cooler regions—more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea Circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation oyer the Arabian Sea 
inally breaks up, the immense circuiatlor 
of the South-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
ladew winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
aud India is invaded by oceanic conditions— 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
if depends the prosperity of at least five-sixth: 
of the people of India. 


_ When this current is fully established a con: 
tinuous air movement extends over the India: 
Ocean, the Indlan seas and the Indian lan 
area from Lat. 30° S. to Lat. 80° N. the souther: 
half being the south-east trades and the north 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The mos 
Important fact about it is that it is a continuon 
horizontal air movement passing over aL 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora: 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flow 
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‘ver the Indian lana it is highly charged with 
.queous vapours. 

The-current enters the Indian seas guite 
¢ the commencement of June and in the course 
if the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
irabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
xtreme northern limits, It advances over 
dia from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows onto the west coast and sweep: 
‘og over the tern Ghats prevails more or 
ess exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
(India, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
Kast Bengal and Assam while another portior 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
iver Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
f the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
i§ a@ south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three und « half to four 
months, vtz., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During ,ite 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times aa 
great as that of the Bengal eurrent. blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives beavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasta 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passiug onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputan a 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets avd mixes with the monsoon 
‘urrent from the Bay. 


The monsoon current over the southem 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from sonth- 
west and is thus directed towards the 
Tepasserim hills and up the valley of the 
Inawady to which it gives very heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengali and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence cf the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advance 
from the southward over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier of the 
Himalayas and givee genera] rain over the 
Gangetic plain and fairly frequent raln over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 


To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westeily 
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wind of the Arabian Sea current there existe 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Panjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
carrent of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
oczaaional rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(Sune tv September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount dimmushes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Penmsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras: it 15 over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Barma; it is over 100 ip the north Asaam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 


The month to Month distribution for the 
whole of India is — 


May ae . 8*1 inches 
June as , 7°9 
Julv - 11°2 
August .. 10°3 
September , 7°0 
October .. . 3°3 


"Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, mz, 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution — 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Benga! .. 7 4 13 28 
July Aug.Sep. Oct. Nov, Dec 


Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 384. 622—~=C«*S 
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Janu. Feb, Mar. Apl, May June 
Arabian Sea 2 <10: as 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec, 
Arabian Sea Y rr 1 1 5 


fhe preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons througb- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case witb the discontinuovs 
element rainf The most important va- 
rations in this element which may occur are "— 


(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being moat frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India, 


(2) . ome break in July or August or 
io 6 


(3) Early termination of the rams, which 
ray occur in any part of the country 


(4) The determination throughout the mon 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to ap- 
other vart of the country. Exampies 
of this occur every year, 


About the middie of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appeur in the extreme 
north-west of Inds. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Penimmsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region; fine 
clear weather prevailing throughcut. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


(For monsoon of 1937, see page 361), 
INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Functions of the Department.—The Indla, 
Meteorological Department was instituted im. 


1875 to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before that date The various duties 
which were imposed on the Department at the 
atime of its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by new duties The main existing 
functions more or less in the historical) order in 
which they were assumed, may be briefly 
summarsed as follows — 


(a) The wsue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms 


(6) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships m the Indian seas and the making of 
arrangements for the collection of meteorological 
data from ships 


(c) The mamtenance of systematic records of 
meteorological data and the publication of 
climatological statistics These were originally 
tindertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation between tveather 
and diseases, 


(d) The issue to the public of up to date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecast» These 
duties were ongimally recommended by a 
Committee of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
in India 


(e) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall 


(f) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 


(g) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall and frost (cold wave), mamly to 
Government officials (eg canal and railway 
engineers, collectors, directors of agriculture, 
etc ), and through the newspapers to the public 
in general 

(k) Supply of meteorological astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals 

(1) Technical supervision of rainfall registra 
tion carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities, 
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(9) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru 
ment carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons and regular compilation of 
statistics of upper air data 


(k) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft. civil and military the latter beinZ in 
collaboration with the Royal Air Force 

(1) The traimg and examimition in meteo1o 
logy of candidates for ur pilots licenses 

(m) Study of meteorology in relation to 
Agriculture on which the Roy1l Commission on 
Agriculture m Indiv. made recommend tions 


(n) Broxicast of synoptic data for the 
benefit of ships in the Arabian Sea and Bay of 
Bengal 

In addition to these meteorological duties the 
India Meteorological Department was from time 
to time made responsible for or undertook 
various other important duties such as— 


(0) Determination of time im India and the 
issue Of time signals also the determination of 
crrors of chrono meters for the Royal Indian 
Navy 


(p) Observations and researches on terresti1u 
magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric elect 
city at Bombay and Poona 


(g) Regular study (mamly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Kodaikanal 


(r) Maintenance of seismological instruments 
at various centres 


ORGANISATION 


It 1s necessary to note that practical meteo 
rology implies 2 meteorological organisation 
not merely individual meteorologists relying 
upon their own personal ind purely local obse1 
vations The making of a single forecist in 
any of the largcr meteorolozical offices of the 
world requires the co operation of some hundieds 
ot persons In Indin some +400 observers co 
operate daily to take simultaneous observitions 
at about 300 separate places and hand in their 
reports to telegiaphists who tiansmit them to 
forecast centres where for rapid assimilation 
clerks decode them and chait them on maps 
meteorological experts then draw therefrom the 
conclusions on which their forecasts are based 
There are other observatories which take 
observations for climatological purposes but do 
not telegraph them 


An efficicnt system of tule,1aphic Communica 
tion of weather 1epoits 1s an essential feature 
in all meteorological organisitions This 18 
recognised in the International Telu communica 
tion Convention 


While the above 15 tiue in Zeneral of all 
\pplications of practical meteorology 1ts applica 
tion to aviation involves the existence of a 
specialised and particularly designed organisa 
tion Aviators require detailed information 
about the weather they wish to know winds at 
different levels have mformation about v1s1 
bihty fogs dust storms thunderstorms heizht 
of low clouds etc along with forecasts of 
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changes in these elements Many of these are 


local shorthved and rapidly changing 
phenomena 
Definite recommendations regarding the 


nature of information to be supplied to aircraft 
the exhibition of current weather information at 
aerodromes and the meteorological organisation 
of intern itional viways have been embodied in 
Annexe G of the International Convention of 
Alr Navigation In accordance with these 
recommendations cxpeit meteorologists should 
be stationed at acrod1omes at reasonable inter- 
vals alon, the airway to sup} lv to the aviation 
personnel curient information and forecasts of 
weathe1 conditions along the routes up to the 
next aerodrome of the same class Forecast 
centres should be established at least at each 
Main aerodrome along erial routes and forecasts 
prepared at such centres should be transmitted 
to the other aerodromes for the mnformation of 
pilots Other recommendations refer to hours 
~“ kind of observations and manner of codifying 
em 


In India* the meteorological service for 
aviation 18 for financial reasons not able to 
attain the standard recommended in Annexe G 
of the International Convention for Air 
Navigation The net work of observatories in 
India 18 much sparser than that in Furope and 
America and the frequency of observations 
taken at each of them much smaller The 
3 000 mile air route between Sharjah and Akyab 
is served by two forecasting centres at haiachi 
and Calcutta which pecbere two synoptic 
charts a day based on observations taken twice 
daily at observatories reporting to them The 
ave foiccasting centie in southern India 1s at 

oona 


The opctning of a chain of wireless stations 
and fuller development of giound organisation 
along the min trans India route has enrbled 
the Meteorological Department to place meteo 
10lozical arrangements relating to this route on 
a routine basis Under the 1outme system 
the trans India Air Route 1s divided into four 
sections with termmal pomts at Karachi 
Jodhpur AllahaLad Calcutt1 and Akyab 
Forecasts for each section of the 1oute are issued 
twice daily at13 00 and 21 00hours IST the 
first covering the period from 14 00 to 22 00 
hours IS f and second the period trom 22 00 
hours of the day of issue to 14 00 hours of the 
next day these rare distributed by wircless to 
alicraft in flight and to the «rodiomes 
principally concerned The diffusion of the 
litest upper wind data ind the latest current 
weather 1eport ielating to cloud vusibility 
tain ground wind etc has been simuaily placed 
on 10utime basis There aie also airangeinents 
for the supply of special current wether reports 
at any time to aircraft in flight on request as 
well as for voluntary reports regarding 
dangerous weather phenomena and_ their 
improvement The stations taking pait in the 
scheme are Karachi Barmer (through 
Karachi Radio) Jodhpur Delhi Allahabad 
Gaya Asinsol (thiough Calcutta Radio) 
Calcutta and Chittazonz 


* Fuller details of the aviation organisation are contained in the departmental pamphlet 
entitled ‘“‘ Meteorological Organization for Airmen ’ 
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On othe: routes the method of supplying 
weather reports cither m person or through 
landline telegraph (or by WT where W/T 
communication 15 1yulable) for cach individual 
flight or to each individual aircraft separately 
18 still in vogue as the air triffic i» not yet suff 
ciently heavy to justify the mtroducticn of the 
full routme method as on the ti.ns India route 
On the necessary W/I facihties becommg 
wiulable however the routine system his been 
partiilly introduce! on the hirachi Wadia 
10ute fiom the 1st December 1937 from this 
date upper wind reports as well as cuirent 
weather obscrvations tiken at fixed hours at the 
prinaipil observato1ies on this route are dis 
tributed by W/1 duty 13 a routine mewure to 
aerodromes principally concerned Communica 
tion of these reyorts or of speciul current 
weither rcports to aircraft in flight on request 
1s not yet possil le on this route as planes flying 
on the 10ute icgularly do not carry W/1 The 
routine system has been extended though in a 
very limited form on the Madras (olombo 
route from the 2Jth Jinuazy 1)35 the Madris 
mornmg upper: wind wreport and — the 
Trichinoy oly morning upper wind and cutrent 
weither reports bemg sent bv W f daily from 
Madias to Colombo On the Bahiem kirachi 
1oute 1 restiicted scheme of distiibution ot 
upper wind and currcot we ithe: reports on days 
of flight of the Imperial Airways plincs his 
been antroduced 

Tor the karachi Madras Karachi J uhore and 
Bombay Delhi services wrangements exist for 
communi iting by landime telegraph current 
weithe: information to rerodromcs trom a tew 
obse1y itorics on the route which do not have 
W FPF ficihties to supplement the mform ition 
aviullible m the reports supplicd by the fore 
casting centres ind pilot bulcon stations 


The whovementioncd schemes of issue ot 
Current woithar and yilot icports mile it 
possible for ura ult to hive the latest weath 1 
1eports from unportant pomts in the um route 
The princip ul wrodromes on the 10ute also gct 
copies of these meussiges ind display them on 
weathe notice bouds 


Till recently the litest upper wind data on 
the trans India our ioute were disse mmated 
throuzh wireless twice duly as 2y0utin¢ Me ure 
This arlangement sufficed to mcet the 1equirc 
ments of pilots during daylight hours On the 
trans India route 1% certun amount of mght 
flying already exists Pilots tiequentl, take 
off very early in the morning and extend the 
fight till late in the evening 1nd if 35 expecta 
that night flymg will mncie we still fuuthes in the 
neal future Airangements have accordingly 
been made for in additional pilot balloon ind 
current weather observ tion at 11,ht at kh uachi 
Jodhpur New Delhi Allahabid Gaja and 
Calcutta The diffusion of these night dati by 
wireless has also been placed on a 10utine basis 
Regular night pilot balloon and current weathe1 
obserystions and the diffusion of the dat. on 
flymg days have also been arranged it Lahrem 
Sharjah and Gwador To meet the 1equire 
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ments of pilots taking off very early in the 


morning arrangement has also been m wie foi a 
night pilot billoon ascent at Jacobabw 
Similar arrangements have been made at Juhu 
with effect from 1st January 1938 


A scheme of broadcasting twice dailv from 
the acronautical short weave W/1 st ations at 
Karachi and Calcutta weither data of about 25 
stations selected from the surrounding region 
his been brought mto operation with etftect 
from ist August 1937 


In order to fulfil the various duties described 
above the orgtnisation of the department 1s 
mide up of a central ofice 7 sub ofhces 32 
pulot biloon observatories and 309 wether 
observatories of various classes* distributed over 
a region stretching trom Iran Zanzibar on the 
west to Burma on the east The central office 
at Poona 1s the administrative headquuters of 
the department The control over weathe 
obse1 vatories including the responsibilitv for 
scrutiny of records and for checking 1nd com 
put tion of dita received fiom them 1s divided 
between the offices at Poona Calcutta and 
Kkirichi Forecasting for aviation 1s divided 
between these three ofhces and the offices at 
Peshawir and Quetta = the last two forecast for 
military flymg@ ind do not serve civil aviation 
Sto1m warning for shipping in the Bay of Beng1l 
1s curled on by the Meteorological Office at 
Calcutta while similar duties in respect of the 
Arubim Sea are undertaken at Poona ‘Lhe 
Upper Air Observatory Agra 1s m adminis 
trative chiuge of all the pilot bulloon observi 
tories In Jndiv and the Pcrsian Gulf The 
Lombav and Alibig Observatories specialise in 
the study of Geoj hysics particularly terestiial 
magnetism and seismology whilc the observ atoly 
i dsodaik inal specialises in the study of solar 
physus The next section describes m some 
whit greatcr detul the general duties of the 
offices mentioned above 


On sc paration of Burma from Ind! with effect 
from 1st Apill 1337 the Government ot Burma 
started an independent meteorological service 
for that country with its headquirters it 
Riugoon The Burma Metcoiolcgical Deput 
mcnt his assumed ccntiol over all the suifue 
and pilot balloon obseryitories in Burm and 
his taken over with eifect from 1st July 1937 
the responsibility of tssumg weather reports and 
forecasts reliting to the Burma area to the 
genial public and also to aviators flymg over 
Burma Jt has not yet taken over the duties of 
Issuing storm wainings to the ports in Burms 
ind to Shipping m Burmin waters these dutics 
will continue to be carried on by the Calcutta 
Ofhce of the India Metcorologual Department 
fo. some time On the min Dmpne and 
International air route across Buima_ the 
responsibility of the new service extends from 
Aky ib to Victoria Point Routine arrange 
ldents tor the dissemination of weather reports 
ind torecasts over this portion ot the route 
which are simular to those in the Indian portion 
of the route remain same a» before scparation 


* Classified mto various classes the number as 1t stood on 31st December 1936 was distributed 


as follows — 
Class . 


Number 


Ij 
180 


I 
14 


Vv 
24 


It 
54 


IV 
22 


eI 
15 


Total 
309 
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The Burma Meteorological Departmcnt has 
arranged for bioadcast twice daily fiom Rangoon 
Aeronautic 31 Wireless Station of weather data 
of 25 stations in Burma with effect from ist 
October 1937 


GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES. 


Headquarters Office, Poona.—The gnc 1! 
administration of the dcputment mcludin, 
co ordination of technical work and tcchmicil 
questions relating to +viation 1s carricd on by 
the headquitters office at Poona In iddition 
it 1s in immediate and complete charge of all 
second third fourth and fifth class observatories 
in Gujarat the central parts of the countrv and 
the Peninsula (excluding some m Indian State s) 
and also certun observatories in Kashmir [t 
publishes the Indiin Daily Wenther Report the 
Wechly Weather Report ind the innuiul volumes 
entitled the India Weitha Review and also 
Issucs two unnual volumes contuming 1 untill 
data of about 3000 stations in India It under 
takes the issue of he wy ram warnings frost and 
untimely rim warnings for prictic uly the whole 
country and the 1ssuc of warnings for storms m 
the Arabiin Se. We ther forecists in respect 
of aeriil flights either routine or occasional over 
the Penmsula and the centri) puts of the 
countiy are issued from this office Wether 
Ch irts are prepared twice daily and 1 telegraphic 
wether summary covermg the whole of indi 
issued duly to the press and two regional 
telegiaphic weather summaries covering the 
Peninsuls and the central parts of the country 
1espectively to other subscribers The head 
quarters office 15 responsible for practicilly all 
climatological work m India including’ the 
preparation of normals of ranfall temperature 
humidity ete for all observatories It issues + 
limited number of long range seasonal forecasts 
for the country It collects and sanilyses 
weather logs fiom shys m the Aribiin Scat 
is responsible for the design spccification§ test 
and repurs of all meteorological instruments 
and supply of necessary instruments and storcs 
to the different observitorits and maintans 
stoch of instruments 


It maintains an upper air obcrvatory and a 
first class weather obseivatory It has facilities 
for research im theoretical and practical meteo 
rology Soundin, billoon work in the Penmsul 
13 directed fiom this office It collects and 
compues for the Internitionil Aerological 
Commission the upper air data im respect of 
India Burma Ceylon Siam Indo China Malay+ 
wd the Dutch 7 ust Indies It curries on all 
necessary correspondence with the various 
international commissions on technical questions 
md supplies meteorological dity and certam 
periodicil returns to the inturnitional bodies 
The programme of work ot the Agricultw i 
Meteorology Branch of thc office includes experi 
mental work on microclimitology st wmdardis1 
tion of mcthods of obseryitions under fidd 
conditions and construction of suit ible instru 
ments for the purpose is wall 1 statistical 
Investigations involving 2 c1iticu cnquiry into 
the available data on the a1ea and yield of crops 
for the various presidencies and districts im 
India and after carcful selection the correlation 
of some of them with the accumulated mctteo 
rological data 
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The Headquarters Office 18 divided into eight 
sections namely, General, Weather Observa 
tors Upper Air Instruments Marine 
Agricultur il Meteorology, St vtistics and T ibrary 
for the cxecution of the abovementioncd work 


Meteorological Office, Calcutta —The 
Altyore Office 1s responsible for the publication 
of « Dilly Weather: Report for north east Indi, 
for storm wining in the Lay of Bengal heavv 
riinfiall wirninz m north cist Indi: and for 
squill warnings in Icngal It ives time 
signils by time bill to the Port of Calcutta bv 
wireless to shipping at sea and by telezr yphic 
signs thronth the Indiin tel truph system A 
1e.10ndl telezraphic weather Summary for 
noth east India is wsued daily from this office 
It prepares two weather charts dailv and issues 
forccasts to aumen fivinz in north east India 
qastot Alahoabid = Tt asin chirge of all waxhar 
centic cutent weather stations and second 
thid fomth id fifth diss observatories in 
north cust) Indiv and checks and computes 
obsciv tions ind dats for stations im this area 


Meteorological Office, Karachi — This 
office wis cstabli hed primazily as 49 forecasting 
centic for aviation It 35 responsible for the 
issuc Of weathar reports ind forccasts in respect 
of the 2500 mile long scction of the Trans India 
ur route extending from Sherjah or Bushne 
on the west to Allahabad on the east and uso 
all fecdcr routes im northwest India This 
Office prepares two weither charts dailv and a 
daily weither repoit 1t also issucs a telegraphic 
weathez summ uy for northwest India It 18 in 
charge of all auxiliary centrcs current weather 
station and second thud fourth and fifth class 
ohsery utories in noithwest India (excluding 
Kashmn) Inin ind Arabia 


Upper Air Office, Agra —This cfiice 13 the 
heridquiurtars of up par ar work in India It 18 
responsible for muntainmg more than 30 pilot 
billoon stations sc ittered over India and the 
Persiin Gulf supplyimg them with necessary 
equipment for carving daily pilot balloon 
vbsers itions ind supervismg their work It 18 
ul oa} 11mcipal centre of upper a research work 
beveial motinments and devices have been 
dev cluped in this office for the study of conditions 


In fice ur It collects and sc1utimises all upper 
au dati 
Colaba and Alibag Observatories — hese 


obsers atorles specialise in Geophysics 
culaly teirestrial magnetism = semmology and 
atmospheric clectuicity  Lhey also mamtam a 
luge number of self recording meteorological 
instiuments an1 1¢sponsible tor the time ball 
service in the Tombay hiabom and the rating 
ot chrionometas bclunging to the Royal Navy 
They pubhsh an annual volume on the mignetic 
meteoi ological and susmogr phic obsery ations 


Kodaikanal Observatory Jhis obsery itory 
specialises in the study cf the physics of the sun 
and is specially cquipped for spectroscopic 
observations and research It 15 also a seismo 
logical station and a first class weather 
observatory Lhe obscrvitory issues bulletms 
from time to time describing the results of 
observations of the surfuwce of the sun or of 
special investigations on the subject 


parti 
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Meteorological Offices, at Peshawar and 
Quette.— Officers in charge of these stations are 
responsible for the 1ssue of weather reports and 
forecasts to the Royal Air Force pilots over 
Lahore Peshawar Quetta Karachi air routes 
and detailed local forecasts ond warnings each 
for his own immediate naghbourhood As 2 
result of the eirthquahe damage in 1935 the 
Quetta Office has been temporarily shifted to 
Karachi The date of its retransfer to Quetta 
is still uncertain 
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The auxilary centres (c) are situited at Drigh 
Road, Jodhpur, New Delhi, Allahabad Dum 
Dum (temporarily located in Meteorological 
Office, Alipore) and Juhu (Bombay) The 
Professional or Meteorological Assistant stationed 
at each of these centres 1s authorised to add to 
the weather report received from the forecasting 
centres his own conclusions about the local 
weather situation The latest information 
available regarding the local surface conditions 
and wpper winds can also be obtamed from him 


INDIAN METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE, AS ON 1ST MARCH 1938. 


Poona. 
Normand Charles Wilham Blyth MA DSc 


CTE Director General of Observatories 
Banerjy) Sudhansu) Kumar, MSo, DSc, 
Metcorologist 
Sen Sachindra Nath MSc, Phd, 
Meteorologist 


Roy, Sures Chandra MSc DSc Meteorologist 
(on deputation to Burma Meteorological 
Department ) 


Kabraji, Kackhushro Jehangir, BA, MSc, 
Ph D , Meteorologist 


Sur, Nolint hanta D So, Meteorologist 


Sil, Janendra Mohan BA BSc (ne) 
Metcorologist 

Savur Srinivasa = Rao MA, PhD, 
Meteorologist 


Rov Amiyakrishna BSc (Cal ),B A (Oxon ) 
Meteorologist 


lyer Vaidyanatha Doraiswamy, B A , Assistant 
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* As the average mean figures for Shillong, Ootacamund and Kodaikanal are not over Means of normal maximum and mmimum 


*temperatures uncorrected for diurnal variation are given 
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Normal Monthly and Annual Marumum Temperature in Shade at Selected Stations in India 
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Norma) Monthiy and Annual Minimum iemperature in shade at Selected Stations in india, 
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Normal Monthly and Annual Rainfall at Selected Stations tn india 
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QPATION® ON THE PLAINS m | in in in in | in | in in in in in in. | in 
Toungoo : ‘ " 0 20! oO 1s| 0 33| 1 801 7 72) 14 14 17 64] 19 12] 1208) 7 43) 1 82) 0 40; 82.96 
Mandilay - 0 0o| 0 O8 o iol 1232! 5 95! 5562 3 29) 409) vd 74, $72) 1:63, O 38] 33 10 
Silchar | 2 0 81! 212) 7 91 14 33 15 59, 21 68 19 74] 19 7a] 14 41) 6 55) J 40) 9 39124 68 
Calcutta | S 0 84. 110, 1 44; 1 89 § 75) 11 a 12 91] 12 co} 9 87! 419; U €6) O 0] 62 54 
Burdwan | Ph 0 6 1 20| 167| 211) 613) 10 24 12 5°) 11 2€) 86] 3 48) O 86) 0 in| 58 68 
Patna ; =| 0 o3| oO 711 0471 0 30| 1 67, 8 12 11 94} 12 6a) 8 33) 2 54; O 28 O 09) 48 53 
Benares = 0 67) 0 86, 9 361 017) 0 61; 4 99 11 od} 11 54) 7 12) 2 38) O 2G} O 21! 40 95 
Allahabad 2 | 9 76 0 8 09 31) 015 oO 34) 496 11 71) 11 70, oO 2 32} O 38] 0 223, 39 06 
Lucknow £ | 9 rl 0 61 0 30} 0 26] 101; 4 47 11 40) 10 89] 7 07 1 18! 0 19} © 28] 38 57 
Agra - 0 54 O 48) 0 85, 0 24 047) 2 30 912] 815 40] O 76 O12] 0 27; 26 90 
Meerut | 128 0-8! 0 62] 043 0 6! 313 sg 09} = co] 6 07) 0 5F} O15) O 41} 31 96 
Delhi e 1 o4 076 0 a2] 0 39 058 2 a 7 o3|} 7 42| 4 78] O 32] O11] O 40] 26 84 
Lahore | | 10a) 0 94) 0 86] 0 54) 0 ‘a 1 68° 5 48| 533) 2 36] 0 25] 0 07] © 36! 19.62 
Multan 5 0 421 0 36] 0 43! 0 27) 0 30 0 62 202] 1 9s} O 41} 0 On| 0 0% O 22) 7 20 
Jacobabad - 0 26} 0 32] 0 241 0 20) 0 14; 0 20 G a9 0 98 O 21! 0 04; 0 O7| 013; 3 68 
Hyderabad (Sind) ° 0 20' 0 27] 0 24] 005) 02} 0 4> 2 da] 2 12) O 60} 0 02) O 0 0 06) 7,12 

© 
Bikaner = | 0 34} 0 28 0 26) 0 22) 0 “2, 140 310! 347 1 47) 0 26) 0 M4 O 18) 11.79 
Rajkot o 0 04, 010] og7! 003) 0 43) £ 31 10 £0 71| 278! O 65! O 23! O 04] 26 £9 
Ahmedabid 9 0 oz} 0 121 0 08] 003) 0 43 4 33 11 £3] 8 U9) 3 723} O 59) O 15) O 07 28 83 
PLATEAU STATIONS = 
Akola : 2 0 351 0 29! 0 37] 016) O 46 5 38 9 27) 6 431 5% 69! 1 87] O 48 O 60) 31.15 
Jubbulpore =] 0 80} 0 82! 9507) 0 2, 053 7 32 17 6f, 16 86) 7 67) 1 Bi) O 57 O 20) 55 11 
Nagpur 2 | 9 42; 0 60 0 v2| 0 vel O 3, § 06 13 84| 11 64] 325] 21F] O 71] © 54] 48 97 
Raipur . 0 29] © 82| 0 69} 0 64 1 C0] 9 or 14 44,13 73] 7 43) 2 11] 0 40} © 24] 50 88 
Ahmednagar iS 0 26, 0171 016) 0 31/ 0 a1! 482 38 = 2 49] 6 86] 2 03} 0 63) 0 41] 22 33 
Poona % 0 06| 0 06] 0 06| O57! 120 477 701 » 66] 484) 3 74) 0 93} 0 16) 27 11 
Sholapur 2 0 1bi o¢é6' 019] 0 44] 103, 468 432 487) 7938) 3 23) J C5) @ 45) 28 45 
Belgaum . 2 0 15 0 00, 0 27; 160} 246) 814 161 | 9 67| 488] 4 67) 1 74] 0 37] 5013 
Hyderabad (Decc in : — a 024 0 80) O 72) 100) 100) 4 sal 6 495] 6 30) 794) 3 25) 1:10; O 19] 32 27 
Bangalore ‘ 0 2c} 9 17! 0 50| 1 33) 4 26; 289 418] 5 38} + 98 5 90} 2 94 O 48] 35 97 
011) 0 16 0 £0} O 76) 1 96 1 87) 1 8 2 32) 508 390! 219) O11] 20 51 
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MONSOON OF 1937. 


The south-west monsoon pernod, June to 
Sept mber, was marked, on the one hand, by 
spills of heavy rains, causing floods over parts 
of northc rn Indi, and on the othcr, by a prolong- 
ed brcak in the Monsoon in August, rcsulting 
in a kecnly fclt drought in north west India 
and the Deccan On the whole rainfall was 
nowhere 1m larsce cacess or defect Averaged 


ovcr the plains of India the season s rainfall was 
in defect by 1 per cent 
During the retrcating south west monsoon 


penol Octokr to December, the scrson’s 
Tainfall Was in cxcuss by 7 per cent over the 
pluns as a wholc, rainfall hivinz buon com 
parativcly abundant m Dbihar, Kashmir, Sind 
and the Ccntral Provinces and scanty m Orissa 
the west Unitcd Provinces, baluchistan and 
Gujarat, 


Tasing the year as a who'e, the ramfall ova 
the country was within 20 por cent of thc normal 
cxccpt m the Bay Ivands, Sind, Guy rat, Lcrar 
and thc west Central Provinces, which sub 
divisions rccorded cxccsses ranging from 21 to 
31 per cont, 


June—The Arabi ‘Sa branch of the 
monsoon advaneed on thc Malabar ( coast on the 
4th 5th cstublishing itsclf th re by the LOth’ 
and roa hing Bombay on the 12th = A depression 
of small catcnt, tormmy off the Konkin 
hathiiwar Cowt on the l4th cstablished the 
monsoon on thc Konkan, 1t also mduccd bad 
woathcr in the cxaticeme north, thit was connec td 
with the Nausy Parbat trigdy  Pcnetrating 
wvland the monpoon strcuzthcned im the west 
Contriul Provinces and south Hyda wid on 
the 1Sth and in Gujiat and the notth Dice an 
on the 22nd kiresh unsettld conditions oft 
the Konkan and Kithiaw uw then caused heavy 
rain in the two divisions, with destructive floods 
in kathiawar Thunderstorms were fre quint 
m the Penmsula and northcrn India, resulting 
in loss of hfe and extcnsive damaze to property 
in the United Provinces and Bengal 


The Bay of Bengal branch of the monsoon 
bgan strcngthumng in north east India during 
the first weck =A de prcssion formcd 1n the north 
Lay on the 20th, t-mporarlly itcusificd and 
travellud to north west India during the last 
weck it causcd an catension of the Monsoon 
over the ccutral parts of the country and into 
the Umtid Provinces, east Rajputana and Sind, 
with heavy rain along 1ts trach, 


July —In assoulation with a low pressure 
area, a depression and a sto1m in the Bay of 
Bengal and two land dcprcssions, one over the 
cast Central Provinces and the other ove 
Bengal, the monsveon Was active over Most 
of the country a large excess of rainfall beimg 


19 


mcold«d over the region extcnding from 
Buuchistan to the west Ccntral Provinccs and 
in Malibar Th Bay depression and storm, 
in thur westward travcl, causcd widespread 
ind locally hcivy rain in north bengal, Orissa, 
west Ccntral India, Gujarat, cast Rayputana, 
the «4st United Provinces and the cast and north 
Punjab and mn consequence, disastrous floods 
occurr d in these areas 


August —With the passage of a dc pression 
flom thc north Bay to the east Ccntral Provinces 
during the first weeh, the monsoon considt rably 
strengthen d over the region from west Bengal 
to the Unitd Provinces and (cntial India and 
cvtcndcd into the Punjab lulls and overt the 
Paunsula Lor the next two wocks there was a 
br ak in the monsvon over the country outside 
north castindiaresulting in drought in north west 
Jndia and the Deee in, with a ke nly tclt scarcity 
of Wwatcr im the south Bombay Deccan Durmg 
the rcst of the month, thc passage of a depression 
from wost Bengal to cast Cuntial India and thy 
appcaiance of a low pressure ara ovcr north 
Bengal and Bihar causcd a revival of the monsoon 
in most of northern and central India, the 
assaciitcd heavy rainfall in Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa and the cast United Provinces resultmyg 
in wide prcad and disastrous floods, 


September —The first half of the month 
wis muthcd by the passagc of two dcpicssions 
from thc Lay of Beng il north-wcstwards causmg 
a icvival of the monsoon furthcr westwards 
and southwards over the country, with heavy 
runs and floods mn Guy irat and the cast Punjab 
Lrom thc 16th onwards thundcrstorm activity 
grcw in North «1st und Ccntral India and the 
Deccun, the rayitall m the Bombay Diccan 
proving puticulurly boucficial to crops A spcll 
of unscitid weather in thc cast Arabian sca 
and a dc pression in the south wost Bay added 
to the frequcney and int«nsity of thunderstorms 
during the last werk, when heavy ram {cll also 
in Lcngal and Bihar with the advance of a 
sevcre cyclone from the north Bay, by Calcutta, 
into Bihar, 


High tcmperaturcs provailed over the cvintral 
parts of thc country and most of the Deccan 
from the 6th June onwards, and, following a 
cold Wave over westtrn Himalavas and the 
adjoinmyg plas betwcen the Tith and 13th, 
cxtcndcd also over northirn Tndia on the 16th- 
17th <A ful of temprrature then began and 
aftr the normal conditions were gradually 
restora during the ncxt week, exceptionally 
cool diys were frcqucntly experienced im parts 
of North west and (cntral India and the north 
Deccan till the end of July and again in the first 
halt of September Durmg the rest of S& ptem- 
bur day temperatures were somctimcs high in 
the south Deccan, cast Ccntral India and the 
cast United Provinces, 
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The toti] rainfvll for the scason—June to Suptemb 1—averagcd over the plains of India 
wis 327 inches, 1 per cent Ikss thin the normal ‘Lhe followimg table gives detailed infor- 
mition of the scasonil riuinfill of the pcriod 


4] 1417 JUNr 10 SIITIMBIT 1937 





DINISION | oe Deputme | Eercentage 

Actuul Norm il from ae 

noim i | aoemal 

Thahes Tnches inches | 

Tout | 67 6 oar +54 + 9 
Assim | b2 0 of 1 —41 | — 6 
Ton. | 54 7 545 | +t O02 0 
Or ot 46 2 43 6 26 | + 6 
Tohiat vo) S 1, 0 | —22 — 0 
United Provine eee et »3 0 | —i3 | — 13 
Puny wb 12 4 15 o — 29 [ees 19 
No th West Prontiat Province ‘ais & U | —22 | — 27 
Sind 7 | v2 + 05 + 10 
Aajput uni 1) 4 | 1)1 | + 03 | + 2 
Jomb ty | 13oo | yt | +41 + 10 
(Muti ul funda 0 »>1 + 45 + 14 
Conti ul Tiovan | dou 40 + 49 + 12 
Hydaual 00 ~v 5 — 59 — 22 
Mys 16 Is) | wi ft | — 35 ; = 16 
Mud is | -0 1 WS et a ee, 
Mein of Indiv (cxdubin Luind _ 32 7 _ 38 1 7 | — O04 | — 1 


October —A dejrcssion which moved tiom wy of Jenga muntuncd the activity of the 
the Bay of Longue off Cuddiluc wioss th north cast monsoon m the south of the Punmeul r 
Pounsuls to the cist Arubiin Sea md recurved | Cwusin, ov lure cxcess of 1 unful m south cast 
to the contre cf th country dunn the first} Wadris Over the rest of the country despite 
weckh of the month ¢ uscd widespread and loc uly; the piusigc of seven western disturbanccs 
heavy 1atn along and neu it trick rcesultmz| uwross North wost India runfill was Iess than 
nsevere floods im Mv or and Jihu A tirou ho usuid the defects bens large im most sub 
of low presse with iv dep ssion vt cach ond | divisions 


thon de vdopcd ovcr the Jw the two dc piCSsions | Deseeaber-Sriiceod oF aU Aa aupteecions 
ece ne 


subs quently coudcscin, into v severe cyclone 
south of Calkeuttt Lh cydim= moved from, Mention d above moved Cutwuds and ¢ uscd 


lonzu to Assam between the ith md 16th | Tum at scx plucs in Assam and Icngal m 
causms howy ram m the two provinces and! the beginning of the minth a fill of 15 at Cox's 
domg gout damage im cast Fon i. Wir o Wing a put j 3f) ee Nee ; for 
LECMHe1 = ab at station nother Lop 
Poe north «ist Monsoon st m over the Day | depression which formed betwocn the, Andaman 
fe) sy In ae ae Weck wnt catendc 1 to the! ond the Macobas on the 2(th and subs quently 
south cist Arabian Scioin the fowth wok movd to the Culf of Mutibin was icsponsible 
Incroasins the thunkarst mm owtivitv ms the [tor vaccord fall otf 12 of run at Port Dlatr 
Poumsuls | The north Decco m and Wysorc cxpcrienced a 
Abundant run flim th cxtiame north ind’ ond of mukcd thunderstorm viivity durmg 
Sind in 18s0q1 ition with sis west rndistibinees! the month but over the rest of the Pounmsula 
onc Of Which dcvdlopcd ito 1 shallow active! thc north cast Monsoon was on thc whole much 
dipression owr the Punib wd caucd| ycaker than usual [here wore cight western 
unusually carly snowf ul in hashinn disturbances durnms Jc«combcr and abundant 
November — Spills of disturbed weatho runtal! occurred in most of north-wus India 
n the sca arcas includin, two dcepicssions in the §=amd ne ghbourhood 


| 
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Famine, 


lo the student of Indian administration 
nothing 18 more remarkable than the manncr 
in which creat problems anse, produce a Corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fallinto the backerourd iLhis 
general truth 18 illustrated by a studv of the 
history of famino in India Tor nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra 
tor The forecasts of the rams were studied 
with acute anxiety Ihe actual progress of 
the runs ws followed with no 1 ‘ss anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machine y was furnished up and 
preparcd for any emergency Lhe reason for 
thisis clear 1f we examine for a bref space the 
economic condition of the Indjan pcs intry 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on azmcu'ture for their daily bread 
Very much of chis agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, thc 
Umited Provinces and Centra] India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. Lhe 
rainy season 1s short and if for any natural rea 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there 1s either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at ali In Western lands 
everyone 18 acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wde tracts of thickly 
nopulated land may not produce even a_ bladc 
of grass In the old days ‘here were no rail 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed 
There were often no roads The irrigation 
works were few and were the1iselvcs generally 
dependent on the rainfallfor uhcirreserves The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon Nor hai they 
any credit In the old days then they died 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 186» 67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi 
hty for the saving of hum1n life in such crises 
After the famine of 1899 1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa 
mine relier covering the whole fleld But now 
that machinery has reached a 1emarkible 
degree of perfection, it 1s rusting 1n the official 
wmouries, because the conditsons have changed 
The whole of Indiais covered witha network of 
Trailways, which distributes the produce of the 
$011 to the centres where food 13 required The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacitv 
of even the “dry” zones, The peasantry has 
iccumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prospemty which accom- 
panied the fod of high prices ‘The rapid 


lightencd the pressure on Lhe soul = The relation 


| of famine to the question of Indian administra 


tion has therefure changed In an exceptionally 
bad year if may create idmunistrative difh 
cultics st has ceased to be in wmustrative 
ind socal problem 


Famine under Native Rule. 


Tamines were frequent under Native rule 
aod frightful when they came In 1630v, 
Says Sir William JIuntcr, tn the Tistory 
of British India, ‘a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
undcr Nitive rule, Whole cities anl districis 
were ft bare of inhabitants ” In 1631 % Dutch 
merchint reported thit only cleven of tre £60 
families at Swally survived, He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies dec#ying 
on the highway where they died, there besng 
none to bury them In Surat that great and 
crowd d city, he could hardly see any living 
persons but ‘ the corpses at the corner of the 
strvots lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alont Pestilence followed fymine,”* Fur 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodoie VorrisOn in hig volume on the Econo 
mic Transition of India It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old 
fishioned practice of storing grain in the vil 
lages they have made the reselves, where 
they exist, Available forthe whol, of India In 
India there is now no such thing asa_ food 
famine, the country alwsys produces enouzh 
food for the whole of thu population , famine 
when 16 comesis a moncy famine and the tash 
of the State 15 confined to providing the means 
for those vf cted by drought to earn enough 
to buy food ‘The machinery whereby this 1s 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved, 


History of Recent Famuines, 


The Orissa famine of 1860-67 may be tal en 
18 the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effoit to combat dis 
trss through Stateagency, It affected 180,000 
squarc mijisand 47,500,000 people, Lhe Bengal 
Government ws a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but later food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities Thirty 
five million units were relieved (a unit 1s one per 
son supported for one day) at a cost of 95 lakhs 
Ihe mortality was very heavy, and it 15 estimated 
that a million people or one-third ot the popu 
lation diedin Orissa alone his was followed 
bv the Madras famine of 1866, xn 1 the famine 
in Western Indias of 1868 70 The litter famme 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such % distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899 1900 itis cstimated that 


spread of the co-operative credit movement | out of a total population ofa milli n and a half 


has mobilised and strengthened rural credit 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 


in Marwar, one million emigrated Thire was 
faminein Beharin 1873-74, then came the great 
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South Indian Famine of 1876 78, Thisaffected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a smalltractin the Punjab, The total aret 
affected was 257,000 square milesand the popu- 
lation 58,500,000, Warned by the excessive 
ex penditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro 
eros wag not entirely successful, The excess 
mortality in this famine ts said to have been 
9,250,000 in British territory alone Through 
out British India 700,000 000 units wererelleved 
at a cost of Rs 8} crores, Chartable contri 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
arvgregated Ba, 84 lakhs 


The Famine Codes 


The experiences of this famine showed the 
n cessity of placing rellef on an organised b1818 
jhe first great Kamine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief systom to-day They recommend 
ed (1)that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the abie-bodied, at a wage suffi 
cient for rid ere on the cordition of perfo-m 
11g # suitable task, and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work ‘They 
recommended that the food supply shold be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequalto the demands uponit Shey advised 
that the land-owning classes shovld be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the cropfailure In sendint a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances Whilst 
the duty of Government 1s to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort ’ Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97 In that 307,000 square 
miies were affected, with a population of 
69,500,000. The numbers relieved exceeded 
4,000,000 at the time of greatest distress The 
cost of famine relief was Rs 7} crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs 1} crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs 13 crore The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs 13 
crore, of which Rs 1} crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimatea at 
760,000. ‘Ine experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commussion under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1889-1900 supervened. 


The Famine of 1899-1900. 


This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
popuiation of 569,500,000 Iz the Central 


j 


Famine Policy. 


Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute 
jut was intense in Rajputana Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
tainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean 
In several localities there was practically no 
Tain here was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for 80 many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine Immune were 
affected , the people here being softened by 
otosperitv, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land nght through 
Centra) India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
_desolation in their train For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedentea 
scale At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Rs. 10 crorea 
were spent on relief and the total cost wae 
estimated at Rs lo crores The famime was 
aiso marked by a widespread acceptance bv 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of Intia alone—the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life Aided 
by 1soang to the extent of Rs 38% crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were meig: ficant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
induced a f:minc mortahty of approximately 
a million ‘he experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commis¢lon presided ove! 
by Sir Antony MacDonneli This Commis 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
fatd down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strate 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces 
sity of “* putting heart into the people’? The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of peal boldness, starting from the prepa 
ration of a large and expansive plan of reliet 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non official 
help The wage scale was revived, the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers, payments by results were 
Tecommended, and proposals were mado 
for saving cattle 


The Modern System 


The Government of India are now in posses 
sion of complkte machinery to combat the 
effects of drought In ordinary times Govern- 
ment i» kept informed of the mtr oraqlogical 
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conditions and the state of the crops, pro-| 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up- 
toedate, the country is mapped into relief Such in brief 1s the official programme 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked und organisation which has been built up 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared out of the experience and practice of the 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended past Yet everything goes to show that Govern 
and loans for agricultural purposes made ment activity to save human life wil) never be 
lest works are then opened, and if labour in vanted in the future on the colossal scale of for 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are mer times, even so recently as 18991900 Each 
converted into relief works on Code principles succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
Poor houses are opened and ,ratuitous relief there has been in silent progress an economic 
given to the infirm On the advent of the revolution in India n the year 1918 
rains the people are moved from the large the rains failed more seriously and over 4 
works to small works near their villages, liberal wider area than during any monsoon 1n the 
advances are made to agriculturists for the recent history of India lhe deficlency in the 
puichase of plough, cattle and seed Wher tainfall was more marked thin in the great 
the prmcipal autumn crop is mpe, the few re famine of 1899 Yet such was the increased 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- resisting power of the people that instead of a 
tous relief ceases All this time the medical jemand for State relief from over five millions 
Staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera the maximum number at any time 1n receipt ct 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma_ public assistance was never 80 large as 51x hun 
laria, which generally supervenes when the ired thousand The shock to the social life of 
rains break the community was insignificant , the effects of 
the drought complctely disappeared with the 
tood rains of the following year. 


The Outlook. 


Famine Protection 


side with the perfection of the ma 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection She Fa The causes of this economic change in the con 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best ittions of India, whose influence s widespread 
a.nd often the only means of securing protec are many We can only briefly indicate them 
tion from the extreme effects of famime and tere There1s a much greater mobility in Indian 
drought, are railways and irrigation These abour Tormerly when the rains failed the ryot 
are of two classes, productive and protective clung to nis village until State relief in one form 
Productive works being estimated to yield |or another was brought almost to his doors 
profits which will pay interest and sinking Now at the first sign ot the failure of the rains he 
fund charges are met from loans, protective girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
works, which do not pay directly from revenue ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
In order to guarantee that there abould be the upply of labour is when general economic 
continuous progress with protective works conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
the Famine Insurance Grant was imstituted demand, or on the constructional works which 
In 1876 It was decided to set apart trom the , sre always in progress either through State or 
general revenues Ra 1} crores annually or Private agency in the country Then the ryot 
One million sterling. The first charge on this 2enerally commands some store of value, 
grant is famine relief, the second protective Often mistermed a hoard The balance of 
works, the third tae avoidance of debt ‘Ihe ‘ ports in favour of Indiain normal times is 


chain of protective railways 18 now practically , 2Pproximately £50 millions a year The gold 
complete P Great nrogren is being rede a | and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid 


Side A Increased Resisting Power 


protective irrigation Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commussion an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
heen constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most famuine-susceptible district 
in India—and in the Central Provinces 


Under the Statutory Rules frimed unde 


the Government of India Act of 1919, 


lrovinclal Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
resources a fixed sum every yerr for expend! 
ture on famine ‘hese annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of famine only, 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised 
In building up a Fimine Relief Fund The 
lund provides, as its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on T‘amine Relief proper the 
word ** Famine” being held to cover famine 
dae to drought or other natural cilamities 
Lhe balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Governor 
General In Council and is avallable for expen 
diture on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions on protective and other 
works for relief of famine 


_ failure of the rains 


ated 1s distributed all over the country, in smal: 


|sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 


inan emergency ‘The prodigious coming of 
rupees during the last two vears of the war, an« 
the continuous absorption of gold by India re 
resent small diffused savings, which take this 
orm owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system 
lhere has been a large extension of irrigation 
More than one third of the land m the Punjab 
ig now under irrigation, and in other Provinces 
particularly in the famine susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan irrigation works have \ 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
The natural growth of the 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great Influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918 19, which swept off five 
millions of people This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly m the Indian States, below their 
former population supporting capacity 
(The 1931 census showed an increase of over 
30 million in the population since 1921 ) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with evse , the spreid 
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of the co-operative credit movement 
improved rural credit Finally, thero - _. . 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industrv, which js gencrally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famime year 
Whilst the Government is completcly equippe ! 
with a famine rode there 1s no reason to suppos? 
that there wil] ever recur such an emcracney as 
that of 1899 Tamine can now be efficiently 
met by the libera] distribution of tagavi, thc, 
sUgponsion and remission of the lind revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work the provision of cheap fodder 
for the caftle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine affected tract to the industrial centres 


The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1020-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towirds the end of the year 
1920 The distress w \ich appeared in the end 
of 1920 pense auring the early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared In parts 
of Madras, Bomlay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal Punjab and CentralIndia ‘The lirgest 
number of persone on felicf of all kinds dij 
not execed 0 45 million which wos consider 
ably less thin 3% of the total population o 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon 


The Indian People’s Famine Trust 


Ouéside the Government programme there 
Is always s°ope for private philanthrop\, 
especially In the provision of clothes help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government ald, and in assisting in the rehab: 
litation of the culfivators when the rains brevk 
At every great famine large sums have betr 
subscribe} particularly in the United Kingdom 
for this purpose, and in 1899 1900 the peoy ¢ 
of the Unitcd States gave generous help With 
the idea of proviling a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs 16 lakhs, in Government sect itics 
to be held in trust for the purposes of cnant 
able relicf in seasons of general disticss 


This Trust Fund in 1 few years increased to 
Rs 28,10000 During 1934 1t increised furthe 
the invested balances of the United Provinces 
Famine Orphans fund being transferred to the 
lrust It now stands at Rs 3278400 It 18 
oMoially called the Indian Peoples Tamine 
Frust, and was constituted under the Charitablc 
Tndowment Act 1890 The income of the 
Trust 13 administered by a hoard of minage 
ment consisting of 13 members appointed from 
Uifferent provinces and Indian States, Sir 
Dmist Burdon, KCIT Ost, yes Auditor 


Famine Trust 


General of India, is the Secretary «& Treasurer of 
the Trust The endowment of Rs 3278 400 
above mentioned is permanently invested and 
the principal never taken for evpenditure The 
income from it 15 utihsel for relief work as 
necessary and une\pended balances wre tem 
porarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble sivings accumulated when 
axpenditure 13 not necessary The temporary 
investments—in Government Securities—at the 
end of 1937 stood at Rs 3,200 and the c sh 
balance at the same time was Res, 10° 482118 
so that the total available for e\penditure at the 
commencement of 1938 was Rs 1 10 082-11 8 
In 197 rhef wis erintcd to the extent of 
RS ».000 as compucd with Rs 115 lakhs 
Tinted durmz 136 


The whole conditions to meet which the Truct 
was founded have changed in recent years This 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions 1n & manner impossible before the deve 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of thy 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in & manner formerly umm) 
ginable T'amine im the old terrible sense of the 
term his in fict coased to occur This wis wel} 
illustrated by the events of 1919, when the lan) 


'suffered from a failure of the runs more gener 1! 
‘throughout India and worse in degree than any 


previously recorded by the Meteorolosical Dc 
putment but the crisis wis borne with a mini 
mum of suffering ‘The demands upon the 
Tamine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any Money 18 now distmbuted from 1t for the 
relicf of famine in the proper sense of the word 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistince to sufferers 
from floods ‘he totw expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Rs 50 000 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distr ss caused by floods Was Rs _ 4,75 000 
in the same year Similaly Rs 8 likhs and 
R» 50000 were crxpenied on relief of distress 
(vised by the caith yuakcs of 1934 1nd 1930 in 
Bihu ind Ori sa and Liluchi tan respecti ely 
The terms of the Trust fortunately, permit of 
oe tard en lines according with modern 
needs 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading coun 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made India not 
Only speciallylends itself to ee of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
Industrial development andthe favourable 
Initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial de velopment which has 
seized nearly allclasses of educated Indjans, 
and the special attention which the circum 
“tances of fhe war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utibsation 
of Indian natural resources al] pomt to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war {s now rapidly under way 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of powcr 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or o1! hese 
commoditics are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas 
Ooal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
{in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy Water power 2nd its 
transmission by electricity offer on the other 
hand, immense possibilitics, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
be a — power can be rendered, in all parts 
of In 


Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfallis only 
during a small portion of the year Percnnial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India Water 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season Tavourable sites for thisexist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and tht 
progress already made in utilising such op 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
powef affords high encouragement for the 
future Further, hydro electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important irriga 
tion projects the water being first used to 
arive the turbines at the generating stationc, 
and then distributed over the flelds 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India 
On this recommendation the Government 
Of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr G 1 
Barlow, C1, then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associaung with him Mr J W Meares 
MICL_ Electrical Adviser to the Government 
! India Mr Barlow died, but Mr Meares 
lssued a preliminary report in September, 1919 
summarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken In the course 
ofthe inquiry Mr Meares showed that industries 
in India absorbed over a million horse 
power, of which only some 285,000 h p 18 sup 
see by electricity from steam, oil or water 
he water power so fart actually in sight amount» 


to 1} mullion horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre 
sent uninvestigated Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalavas’ while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Sclen 
tific Studies 

The Report pomts out that the Bombav 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
reat existing and per ee schemes at 

nayla, the Andhra Valley the Nila Mula ahd 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
1ts resources 

Bombay Hydro Electric Works., 

The greatest Hydro Llectric undertakings 1n 
India are the three schemes developed and 
brought ito operation by Tata Sons Ltd and 
continued under their management until 1929 
when they were transfer: d to the management 
of the Tata Hydro Electrie Agencies Ltd, in 
which Messrs Tata Sons retained a substantial 
interest hese undertakings are — 

(2) The Tata Hydro Elec 

tric Power Supply 


Company Ltd Started in 1915 
(b) The Andhra Valley 

lower Supply 

Company Ltd , 1922 


(c) The [ata Lower Com 
piny 9, 1927 
These Hydro Llecttic schemes have a com 
bined normal cipacity of 246000 HP and 
provide electrical cnergy for the Citv of Bombay 
ered suburbs lLhana Kalyan and Greater 
oon2 


Bombay after London 18 the second largest 
City in the British 'mpire and 1s the largest 
manufacturing centre in India Jts population in 
cludin, suburbs at the 1931 census was 1 326 313 
with a total population of approximatelv 
1 600 000 1n all of the areas served by these 
companies Its cotton mills and other factories 
consume about 150000 H P which until these 
Hydro Llectric schemes came into opeiation was 
entirely produced by thermal stations using 
fuel coming from great distances 

The favourable position of the Western Ghats 
which rise to a height of more than 2 000 feet 
above sea level withm a few milesof Bombay 
Cit} situated on the shores of the Arabian sea 
with their heavv rainfalls was taken full advan 
‘ace ot for providing Bombay City and sicinitv 
with an adequate 1nd economical poscr suppl. 

The hydrauhe works of the Tata Hydro 
Llectiuc Power Supply Companv are situated 
near Lonavla at the top of the Bhor Ghats 
‘Lhe monsoon rainfall 18 stored in three lakes 
namely Lonavla Walwan and Shirawt1 from 
which 1 1s conveved mn open Masonry canis to 
the Torebay at Khandili and thence through 
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steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoli 
the foot of the Ghats, where the head at turbine 
nozzles is 1,750 feet or approximately 750 lbs 
per sq.inch. The normal capacity of the Power 
Station at Khopoli is 48,000K W or 64,300 H P 
This scheme was formally opened bv H E The 
oeraor of Bombay on the 8th of February 


Investigations in 1917 18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhra River just to the North 
of the Tata Hydro Electric Supply Companyj’s 
lakes, where an additional 48,000 KW _ (or 
64,300 HP) could be developed These 
investigations resulted im the formation of 
the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co and 
the construction of the schemes, the principe] 
features of which consist of a reservoir 
formed by a dam «about 190 feet high, across 
the Andhra River and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
ong driven through solid trap rock to the scarp 

f the Ghats, from which the water is .aken in 
steel pipes 4,600 feet long to the turbines in the 
wenerating station at Bhivpuri The head of 
water at turbine nozzles 1s 1,75 feet or approxi- 
mately 750 Ibs per sq inch The electrical 
eneigy 18 transmitted to Bombay over a trans- 
mission line 56 mules long tor augmenting the 
supply from Khopoli 


The Tata Power Company’s scheme on the 
Nila Mula River to the South-Last of Bombay 
was Investigated and devcloped along lines 
similar to the Andra Valley scheme and has a 
norhas] instilled capacity of 87,500 KW or 
117,000 HP. The power 18 transmitted to 
Bombay over a transmission line 76 mules long 
and 18 used to augment the supply of the two 
earher companies to mulls, factories and 
railways, 


The Tata Hydro Llectric Power Supply Co, 
The Andhra Vallev Power Supply Co and the 
Tata Power Company operating as a unit under 
one management supply the whole of the 
electrical cnergy required by the Bombay 
Electric Supply & Tramways Co Ltd, the 
majority of the mills and industries In Bombav 
City, the B B & C [ Railway for ther suburban 
electrification the whole of the energy required 
by the G I P Railway in Bomb vy City and for 
their main line traction up to Kalyan, the whole 
of the eclectiical energy required by the Poona 
Clectric Supply Company and the distributing 
atari in Thana, Kalyan and the Bombay 
suburbs 


These three schemes operating as a unit under 
one management provide an adequate and 
economical power supply in the areas mentioned 
above for all purposes The rate for energy 
dclivered to the Mills, Factories and Railways 
has, for severa] years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0 50 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trend will continue as industries 
develop and individual consumptions increase 
dhis power supply greatly enhances the natural 
advantages Bombav has as a gicat manufactur 
ing, trading and shipping centre 


The fact that the Bombay Electrie Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steani-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies 1s of note, and 1t 1s of More than pass- 
ing interest to note that the PoonaLlectric Supply 


Hydro-Eleciric Development. 


Company has recently adopted a similar course. 
This 1s a phase of hydro electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus 

ucing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It 1s a system which has become some- 
thing ofa fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wites for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission 


Mysore Hydro-Electric Works. 


The first Hs dro Electric Scheme of any Magni 
tude undertaken in India or indeed in the East, 
was that on the Cauvery River in Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing system was 1n- 
augurated in 1902 

The Cauvery River rises in the district of 
Coorg m the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State The principal object of this 
scheme was the supply of power to the 
Mining companies on the Colar Gold Field, 
about 92 miles from Sivasamudram, the site of 
the generating station This transmission line 
was for a number of years the longest line in 
Asia Since 1902 the supply of electrica? 
energy from Sivasamudram has been provided 
for Bangalore and Mysore cities and about 200 
other towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
Half of the State 


The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded so that its total capacity now stands at 
46,000 EH P_ Thisis the maximum obtaimable 
from the water available This great increasc 
has been made possible by the construction of 
the Krishnara)jasagar reservoir near Mysore City, 
which has a capacity of 44,000 million cubic feet 
of sto1age above the Minimum draw off. 


The number of the consumers of all classes 
continues to increase rapidly every year with 
greatly increased demands The Government 
of Mvsore have encouraged this growth in 
the use of electrical energy and have made a 
survey of Hydro Power resources of the State 
and propared plans for the construction 
of a second generating station at the most 
economical site, 


The number of lightmg and power consumers 
of all classes in about 250 towns and villages 
within the Mysore State has increased to ap 
proximately 40000 Demands for very large 
additional blocks of power have arisen making it 
necessary for Government, in contimuing 1ts 

olicies for the industrial development of the 
Keats, to sanction the construction of a Power 
Station at the Shimsha Falls for the production 
of 23000 H P and the construction of a Power 
Station at the Jog Talls for the production of 
20,000 HP The construction of these projects 
are to be completed in the shortest time possible 
and will bring the total capacity of Government’s 
Hydro electric Generatmg Stations to 89,000 
Horsepower 


The Tiansmission System consists of 556 
route miles of 78,000 and 37,500 volt lines with 
a total of 850 mules of circuits. The transmission 
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System 1s now being extended into every District 
withm the State which together with the ap 
propriate distribution systems will supply hydro 
electric power to more than 350 towns and 
villages within the next 2 to 3 yes 


Works in Madras 


The Pykara Hydio Electric Scheme an 
undertakng of the Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end of 1929 the first 
stage of the prnject being completed at the 
end of 1982 The waters utilised for the deve 
lopment of the scheme are taken from the 
Pykara river which drains from the Nilgiri 
Plateau having a catchment are of about 38 
sq miles ‘Lhe average rainfall in the area is 
110 in per annum, the rainfall varying consider 
ably at various points 

The natural head available exceeds 4 000 ft 
which is higher than any other in the British 
DCmpire or America <A number of suitable 
reservoir sites are available with a total capacity 
of about 8,000,000,000 cubic ft , which will be 
utilised as required by the loadgrowth 
With full storage 90,000 H P can be developed 
in addition to the 30,000 H P from the tail 
water at a Jower site where a further drop of 
1,000 ft can be obtained 


The present head utihsed is only 8 080 ft 
found available in the passage of the Pj kara 
river in the Nilgiris district Lhe flow though 
perennial 35 very irregular and often drops to 
aound 15 cusecs i the dry season—the topo 
ziaphy however embraces a numbcr of feasrbl 
«torige sites which could be developed ac cording 
to the giowth of power demand The estimated 
potentiul capacity of the full dcvelopment 1s 
wound 40000 kh W continuous o1 60 000 h W 
petk The imuitia development utilises the 
1egwjated flow of the river with small storaces 
of 58 million cubic feet m the forebay and 26 
million cubic feet in the Glen Mor,1n Reservoir 
which 1s first storaze site 


A diversion weir across the river 3 miles below 
the Pykara bridge diverts the stream fiow to the 
forebay through a 7 000 feet open channel J] rom 
the forebay water 1s led to a surge tank by a 
78 dia pipe 1000 feet long At the surge tink 
two 27” penstocks branch off and feed 3 turbines 
through manifold piping and valves at the power 
station The length of the penstock 1s about 
9 300 fect 

At present three 7 800 K V A 8—phase 600 
RPM alternators coupled to 11 000 H P pelton 
Wheels are installed Power is generated at 
11 000—volts 50 cycles and stepped upto 66 000 
volts by means of three 7810 KV A 3 phase 
11K V /66110h V transformer, The supply 
to Nilginis district 1s at 11h V from an wxthary 
lus in the power station 


4 50 mile double circuit 66/110 KV hne 
transmits power to Commbatore which is the 
Main recelving station as also the chief load 
centre 66 Kh V_ hmes have also been extended 
to Erode Tuichinopoly and Negapatam a 
distance of nearly 200 miles from Commbatore 


The longest direct transmission at 66 h V js 
280 miles But the loads at those places have 
recently been transferred to the Mettur scheme 
which came into operation in June 1937 In 
addition to the main transmission lines con 
biderable lengths of 11 and 22 h V distribution 
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lines have been conetructed particularly in the 
Coimbatore district At all load centres outdoor 
step down transformers have been constructed 
with the necessary transformers and switch.ew 


The total capital expenditure up to the end 
ot 1936 37 Is neatly 2 crores of rupces the 
revenue during the year bemz about 254 
lakhs The scheme his alrexdy become self 
upper m the 4th year of operation The 
load development his been much more rapid 
than anticipated the peak lo1wd m June 1937 
bemg over 16000 KW which 1s in excess of 
the normal capveity of the station Lhe 
mdusti1al development 1t Coimbatore accounts 
for more than 50 per cent of the totiul load and 
also the high Joad f wctor (more thin 60 per cent ) 
ot the station 


To provide for the rapidly increasing demand 
in the existing area and also the extensions to 
Madura and Rampal distiicts additionul plant 
has recently been ordered Additional storage 
of 000 million cubic feet his also been provided 
by constructin. a dam in the upper reaches of 
the Pykuri rmver m the Mukuiti bisn The 
oun features of the extensions are descrfhed 
below 


Pykara Scheme Extensions —Two 12 500 
KVA 600RPM 11h V_ ~¢nerators cou led 
to two 16000 HP impulse wheels and two 
12500 K VA 11 KV 110 KY tioanstormers 
have already been o1dercd 45 also an additional 
penstoch line Piovision 15 also made for 
mstalling wt 2 liter ditc two alditional units 
of the same cipacity These extensions «re 
expected to he completed by the end ot 1938 
It 1s Wso proposed to 141sc the voltage of the 
Pvhara Combatore line to 110 kh Y\ About 
150 miles of 66 kh. V lines to Miduia and \iru 
dhunigu we undcr constuction 


The construction of the Mukuiti dam com 
menced 1 1985 ‘The dam 1s to le 90 feet hizh 
plovidin,, a storage of 1 600 million cub feet 
and costing Rs 21 Ivukhs = It his already becn 
raised to a level assuring 500 milhon cubic 
feet of storige 


The load on the plant» of the Madras Electricity 
department 18 expected to exceed 20000 kh W 
- soe 100 000 000 units in the yeir 
193 


The Mettur Hydro Electric Scheme — 
Thy» 18 a Madris Government scheme which 
commenced operation in June 1937 


The development consists mm utili mg the 
irrigation supplies which will be let down from 
the Mettur Reservou for the generation of hy dro 
electric power ‘Lhe reservoir is of 93 500 nulbon 
cubic feet capacity und the satic hevd over the 
tulbines varies from 1 maximum of 160 fect tos 
minimum of 60 feet ‘The dam is pierced by 
4 cast 1ron pipes 8 6 diameter foi connection 
to 4 turbines 


As the potential output of the Vettur station 
is very variable due to the wide variations mn 
head and discharge it 1s proposed to geneate 
and sell thiee classes of load. vVi— 


(1) Pmmary power avulible vt all times , 

(2) Sccondary power subject to restiucted 
use in dry months but which could be made nto 
primary power by the assistince of the existing 
Pykara (and later Madras ste wm tation) station 
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(3) Tertiary power generwly available for 
eight months in the year 


Ihe scheme 18 designed to supply power 
initially to the districts of SUcin Lrichmoy oly 
fanjorc, North Arcot South Arcot wd Chittoor 


The power house 15 situated immediately below 
the Mettur dam wid in if 11¢ now stalled thicc 
12500 AVA 250 LK P™M gencritors couyz lcd to 
overhung type twin horizontal krincis turl mes 
of 16000 HP cach Provision 13 made for 
ynstalling + fowth unt at . liter date Power 
is generite! at 11.000 volts 50 cycles 3] hase 
ind stepped up to 66 000 volts (110 000 volts 
liter) for ti unsimission to virious load centres 
supply to loc u mdusties near Mcttur is it 11 
kh V trom w auxiliary bus in the powcr st ition 
Ihe present load on the stition 1s ibont 4 000 
KW mdudm,g the load which was till recently 
bung supphed by the Pykaia st ition 


Two double circuit 66110 KV trunk Innes 
take off trom thc power station one to Frode 
in the south wd the other to Sin, u appct m the 
north At Jrode the Mettur System 1 hnked 
with the Pykia net work and both stations 
will be workmz m1 purallcl for some months m 
the ver Liom Sim yiwrippet if 1s proposcd to 
extend the trinsmission system to Midras 
cventually the mitiil trangmission and dis 
tribution svstem consists ot bout 100 miles 
of 66/110 kV 300 miles of 66 WV 100 mules 
of 33 kV 100 miles of 22 bh OY ound 25 miles 
of J1xk V lines 


At all import int load centres outdoor tiins 
former stitions uc ploviled for steppm. down 
the voltae to 11 or 22 AV oawacquil At 
Inchmoy oly which is in import ut station m 


3 
the southern are. two ae VY schrynonous 


condensers we instilled for ensuing proper 
volt wze rezulition 


The cost of the in tial scheme 1s about Rs 1 4 


Papanasam Hydro Electric Scheme —Thi 
1s the third hydio clectiic scheme to be undet 
trken bv the Madris Government = Lhe scheme 


Iris just becn sanctioned ind 1s expectcd to 


commence operition im 1941 


Works in Kashmir. 


A scheme of Much importance fiom 154 
‘ize, but more interesting because 
of th. developments that may be cxpected 
trom it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few yews ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar ‘he head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the powci 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume These works and 
the forebay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a espacity for carrying watcr sufficient for the 
gcneration of 20,000 electrical horse power 


lof supplyinz 1800 kilowatts 
ite used to clectrifv I yzabad and Ajodyha and 
to pump 160 cusecs from the Goz11 into the 
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Tour pipes 600 feet long lead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 kw, 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r pm, and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house !s of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 kw. gcnerating 
plant being installed within it Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles The Installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
und two floating derricks, for dredging the rive 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation The 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it 19 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
aoonspringup At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating The greater 
laa o rinagar city 18 now electiically 
ighte 


United Provinces Works 


The Ganges Canal Hydro electric Giid supplies 
power at attractive 11tes for domestic imdustrial 
md yricultural purposes to 14 districts im. the 
west of the province ind to Shah lara in Dell 
province Seven of the ten fully warlible for 

'lectiifiestion hive been developed and 4 stand 
-bv steun power station at Chindiusi of 9 000 
kilowatts has been constructed Duwuinz 1938 
no less than 2)700 kilowatts in all will be 
avulatle Besides supplymg some 75 towns 
with current for hzht wd fins and minor 
industries the zmd provides energv for irzigition 
}pumpimz from riveis md open and tube wells 
The Ganges \ ulley Staite Well Scheme comprises 
vwout 1500 tuhe wells coverinz the districts of 
Moradabad = Biyynor Budaun Murzaffarnasir 
Mee1ut Bulandshahr and Alizarh introducin,z 
uTigition on the volumetric s}stem over 4p 
proximately one million acres hitherto without 
wy source of irrization This supply of cheip 
power from some 2 000 sub stations 1s already 
hiving an impoitint bewimz on the economic 
dispos ul of oa and the development of mimor 
industries in the urban centres 


rhe steam power house at Sohwal 1s capable 
The enerZy will 


hyzibid Cini system 120 miles in length 


Investigations into the ele trical ind finance) 
possibilities of a Grii Project for the eastern 
districts of the provmce hive been completed 
iwnd the recommend titions of an expert com 
mittee appomtcd m Novcmber 1937 are under 
lconstic ition 
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A ficld of the administration of India 
vrofoundly affected by the Reforms ot 1919 was 
that of local government his was one of tli 
subjects transterred to Jndian ministers and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essiyed Onthe whele, the progress 
ot local governmentin India for the past cuarter 
of acentury has beendis1ppointing Lhe greatest 
successes hve been won in the Presidency towns 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay 
Fhe difficultics in the way of progrcss wert 
mwnanifest Local zovernment had to be a crcation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
tor centurics had buen accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies Were insignificant and the financial 
support was small There aro however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring 


Throughout the greatr part of India, the 
village constitutcs the primary territoria) unit 
of Government orgiuisuticn, and from = the 
villages are built up fhe larger administrative 
titles—tahsils, sub divisions, and districts 


“The typical Indiwm village has its centra: 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cittle stand Stritching arounu this 
nucleus lie the villagu lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
Tazing and wood cutting Lhe inhibitants o1 
such a village pass thcir lifein the midst ot thex 
simple surroundings, welded togctherin a littl 
community with its own org.nmiration and govern 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customar\ 
rules and its little staff of f inctionaries, artis ws 
and traders. It should be notid, howcver, that 
in certain portions of India, eg, in the greater 
part of Assam, in ‘astern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not eaist, the people itving 
in small colicctions of houscs or in scpatrak 
homesteads,”—(@azelleer of Indu ) 


The villages above describud fall under tw 
main classes, vz — 


Types of Villages.—''(1) The ‘severalty ’ oF 
ralyatwarl village whichis the previlent forn 
outsicc Northern India Here the revenue 1s 
assessed on individual cultivators ‘Thum 1s 
ro joint responsibility among the villigcrs 
thouzh some of the non-cultivited linds ma\ 
Le sct apart fora common purpos, such as gia7 
Ing, and waste land may be biought undcr the 
plough only with the pc rmission of the Revenu 
authorities,and on payment of asscssmcnot =‘1he 
village government wstsin 1 hereditary head 
Ilan, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddr, whois rusponsibk for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue He nm presents the primitive headshi} 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally setticd ” 


** (2) The folnt or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Proyjnces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province Hern the revonue 
Was formerly assessed on the village as a whole 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
Superior proprietors, and a ccrtain amount of 
collective rosponsibility still, as a rule, rom4ins 


[he village site 13 owned by the pioprietarv body, 
who allow rcsidunces to the tcnantry, artisans, 
tradcrs and others. Ihe waste land 1s allotted ° 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among tho sharcholdere The village 
governMent was originally by the punchayet or 
group of huids of superior families In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to reprisent the village in Its 
jealings with the local authorities, but the arti 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with thit which obtainsin o raiyatwari village 
ig evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
g nerally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the LKnglish word ‘number’ Itis thistype 
of village to which the well known description 
in Sir H Muaine’s Village Communizes is alone 
applicable, aud here the co-proprietors are in 
gencral a local oligarchy with the bulh of the 
aes, population ag tenants of labourers under 
hem. 


Vilage Autonomy.—The Indian villages 
formerly posstssed a large degree of local au: 
tonomy, szrnce the native dynastits and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with th. 11dividual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholdur as responsible for the payment of 
the Government rm vcnucs, and the maintenance 
of locil order ‘his autonomy hag now dis- 
+wppearcd owing to the establishment of local, 
(1v1] and criminal courts, the present revenue 
und police organisation, the in rease of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the opcration of tht individual raryatwart system, 
which is ¢«xtending even in the north of India 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration, the principal village fune- 
tionaries—the herdman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman—are largely utiliscd and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village fecling and Interests, 


Punchayets—For some ycars there was 
an active propiganda in favour of reviving the 
village council tribunal, or Punchayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendationn — 


* Whik, thercfore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urgcd thereto arc iar from Instn 
mounttble we rccognise that such a system 
can only be gradually wad tentatively applied 
and that 1t13 1m possible to suggest anv uniforin 
and dcfinite mcthod of procedure We think 
that a commencement shoull be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayets in those 
villages inwhich circumstances are most fa voure 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli 
gencc, and freedom from intcrnal f.uds. ‘These 
powers might be increased gradually as icsults 
warrant, and with success hur, it will become 
asier to apply the system in other villages 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion, 
nuch paticnce and judicious discrimination 
hetween the circumstances of different villagcs 
ind thcre is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this ncw dupairture should bc made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers ” 
This i», however, stil] mainly a question of 
tuture possibilities and for prescnt nu'poscs it 


“ 
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18 unnecessary to refer at greater Iungth 
to the subject of village self government 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
ls too early to say what life they have The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom ccrtain local matters, tocluding judi- 
clal power, both civil and criminal of & minor 
character, tiav be assigned In Bihar a Village 
Administration Ac&é has becn passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor uvil and criminal 
cases Other Governments have taken stcps 
in the same dircction 


Municipalities —Ihe Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal sdministration, 
first ander Royal Charters and later under 
statute from comparatively early ti nes, but 
vatside of them there was practi ally no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842 An Act 
passed in that yeir for Bungal, which wis prac- 
tically inoperative, waa tollowed in 1800 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India Under 
thie Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
Jarge number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces The Acts provided for the 
appolotment of commissioners to Manage mu 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of virious 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominaved, and from the point of view 
of self government these Acts did not proceed 
tar It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made, Lord Mayos Government, 
1n their Resolution of that year introduciog 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
neceasity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bezr on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
Medical, charity, and local public worhs New 
municipal Acta were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, wnich, among 
other things, ext ndcd to the elective princi pl 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
1epresentation generally and successfully in- 
troduced In 1881 2 Lord Ripon 8s Government 
issued orders which hid the elfect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self government 
Acts were passed in 1883 4 that greatly altcred 
the constitution, powers, and funvtions of mun) 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence an! 
reaponsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman Arrangements 
were made al3o to increasé municipal resources 
and financial responsibility some items of pro 
vincia] revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
1opment under local management being trans 
terred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects The general prir 
ciples thus faid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municlpalities down to 
the present day 

The Present Position —There are some 781 
Municipalities 1n British India, with somethin. 
over 21 milhon people resident within their 
limits Of these municipalities, rouzhly 710 have 
& population of less than 50,000 persons and the 
1emajader a population of 650,000 and over 
As compared with the total population of parti 
cular provinces, the proportion resident dash 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where It 
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amounts to20 percent ,and issinallest in Assam 
where it amountsto only 2 per cent In other 
provinces 1t varies from 4to 9 per cent of the 
total population Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
is asteady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Dx officio members are only 7 per cent 

and nominated 25 per cent Lilected members 
are almost everywhere 10 a majority Taking 
all municipalities together, the non officials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction Tor the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, thcre1s & muni¢l- 
pal income of Rs 1403 crores derived princi- 
pally from taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, coutribu- 
tionsfrom provincialrevenues and miscellaneous 
sources Generally speaking, the income of 
municipaliticstssmall the fourcities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid 

ing over 40 per cent of the total The 
heaviest 1tems of this expenditure come under 
the heads of Conservancy’ and “Public 
Works ’ which amount to 14 per cent and 13 
pur cent respectively, ‘Water supply” comes 
to 13 per cent, ‘ Drunage’? to 4 per cent 

and ‘**Iducation”? to over 11 per cent. In 
some localities the expenditure on education 
1s vonsidersbly 1n excess of the average In 
the Bombav Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, forex imple the expenditure on cducation 
amounts to more than 21 per cent. cf the total 
funds while in the Central Provinces and Ber2 
it ls over 17 per cent 


District Boards —The duties and functions 
assigned tothe municipaliticsin urban areas are 
in rural areas entrustcd to district and local 
Boards In almostevery district of British India 
save 10 the province of Assam, there Is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub dis- 
trict boards, whilein Bungal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees 
Throughout India at largethere are some 207 
district boards with 584 sub district boords 
besides 45. Union Panchayats in Madras 
Thig machinery has jurisdiction over a popult 
tion which was over 221 millions in 1980 $1 
Teaving aside the UWnion Committees and 
Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
the Boards numbered over 16,000 in 
1980 31, of whom 73 per cent. were elected 
As in the case of municipalitics the tendency 
has been throughout Iodia to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nomimated and the official members The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 per ceut of the whole member- 
ship Only 11 percent. of the total members 
of all boards are officiuls of any kind The 
total income of the Boards in 1980-81 amount 
ed to Re 16 57 crorcs, the average income of 
each board being Rs 2,00,000 ‘Ihe most 
important item of revenue is provincial 
tates, which represcnta proportion of the total 
income varying from 26 per cent. In Bombav 
and in the N W F. Province to 68 per cont 
In Bibar and Orissa. The principal objecte of 
expenditure are education which has come 
remarkably to the front within the last three 
years and civil works such as roads and bridges 


Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
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medical relief is also sharing with education | year 1930-31; and a distinct step forward has 


though in a less degree the lion’s share of tho 
available revenue, 

Improvement Trust.—A notablo feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements, In Bombay, 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahakad, Rangoon and 
Cawnpore the Improvement Trusts developed 
important activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is carried forward 
by the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
theso great cities. The Government of India 
in 1937 established an Improvement Trust to 
attend to slum clearance in old Delhi City and 
to the general expansion of their Winter 
Ca pital. 


Provincial Progress.—There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
ising from 1,500 to moie than 2,000. In 1930-31 
the numbor of Union Boards rose to 4,510. 
Thero are also 12 Union Committees. Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 


In Bombay the development of village self- 
government has also proceeded, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 145 out of 155 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majorit) of councillors in the 


been projected by the administration in the direc- 
tion of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a largenum- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 
Madras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. In the United Provinces the new 
District Boards, which consist of non-official 
members only with elected non-official Chairman, 
were plunged straight-way into financial diff- 
culties. In the Punjab municipal administra- 
tion has shown improvement, the general attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilitits 
being promising for progress in the future. 
In the Central Povinces, thd year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act intended to guide into proper chahriels the 
undoubtedly growihg interest in public mattets. 
The continued reduction of official members atid 
chairman, and the wider powers of control giveh 
to local bodies have been an incentive to she 
development of local self-government, leading 
to an increased sense of public duty and respot- 
sibility. Another very important measute 
regulating municipalities was passed into jaw in 
1922. Its chief features are the extension of 
the Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. In the North-West 
Frontier Province, the institution of local self- 
government is somewhatof a foreign growth. 
An important extension of the elective principle 
was recently made and it is hoped tbat this 
will prove a success. 


Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was  insti- 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
View to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
geited areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
jag buildings and re-housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes. 


The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
wae to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
ln a@ medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 

rsons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649.995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 percent., by 1901. The corresponding 
figure according to the 1921 Census was 993,508 
and this had increased by 1931 to 1,196,734, 


The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 


Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial lecislature and the Trust institutcd 
by it. The Bill provided for a laige eapendi- 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxaticn 
to this end. Italso provided forthe appoint- 
ment of a wholetime chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membership ofthe Trust 
was fixed aft eleven, 


The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31st March 1987:—Mr. C. W. 
Gurncr, 1.0.8., Chairman; Mr. J. C, Muk- 
erjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, Cal- 
cutta Corporation (ez-officio); Mr. D. J. Cohen, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911; Kumar Biswanath Roy, elected 
by the elected Councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, undcr Section 7 (1) (0) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. Sudhansu 
Kumar Mitter, elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. F. 
Rooney, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
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of Commerce, Sir Hari Sankar Paul Kt , elected | 
by the Bengal National Ghamber of Commerce , | 
Khan TBahadui Muhammad Abdul Momin 

cit, Sir Badridis Gocnka Kt oO1rB, Rai 
Bahadur Dr Llarldhan Dutt Mr A J Ihomp 

son DSO MC FRIBA PASI appointed 
by the Local Governmcnt 


During the 25 ycars that it hae now been at 
work, the ‘rust have dccided and _ partly 
or entirely cerrd through many improvement 
s¢hemes for opening up congested arias, Laying 
out or widening »strects and providing open 
» Paces. 


In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
bustees have bccn done cake | with and scveral 
roids of an imyrov 1 type laid out the most 
Impoitant of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue 
100 ft wide, which at pr sent extends from 
Chowimahbet put Shimbuu to Raa Ry 
Billav Street vstictch of dines = It is intended 
titimaitcly te cvtend if up t) the Chitpur Bridge 
The Section of Chittuanjin Avenuc near the 
(howin,hce cnd fs well placed f orc mamicicc and 
trade uid is capected to un Mmacised inprt 
incc by being linked up with Dalhousie Square 
on the Wcst by mennsof a newroad 84 feet 
wide which the Trust hive constr ictcd between 
Mission Row and Mango Lane A further 
extension of this road from Chiftaranjan 
Avenuc to Wellington Stre t on the eist 15 
how in prog s the most imjortint cf the 
Lrust 3 new schemes in the Conti Arca namcky 
that ‘for 1 ncw 100 ft 101d from the noith erst 
caimer of Dalhousie Squuc to Cinnm, Strect 
with wv cioss roid from Kovil Ixchince to 
Chittuinjan Avenue biucly iciched the first 
steps in land a qui 'tion 


In the north of th City, two large ind 
fitteen parhs have bcen constructed 
in different quarters Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshabandhu Park and 
the other Cossipore Chityore open space 
measurimg 53 bighas and 156 bighas respectivels 
The Cossipore Chitpore Park has a small 
artificial Jake and the layout of the area sur 
rounding the lake bas been complctcd lour 
football grounds have been provided fr schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta Some tennis 
courts irealso being madc The Deshabandhu 
Park has also Leen provided with play grounds 
Several wide roads bave been driven through 
this highly congested area The approaches 
to the Citv hive aloO becn adc quately widcned 


Go d progress has Iso lun made with that 
highly congested 21(a to the west of the Cu.ty 
by openmg up new roads and widening the 
t\isting ones This Schemc 1s known as 
Maydapati, Scheme No AAVIL 


Th: new 84 ft road connecting Chittaranjan 
A‘ nue with Strand Road slightly to the north 
of Jagannath Ghat has been completed so that 
therais now a continuous main traffic route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending mght across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on the west to Upper Circular Road 
on the east The widening of Maniktala Road 
between Upper Circular Road and Maniktala 
Bri igo which has been completed forms a further 
catension of this main roadway which will 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft to the 
cxtrume castern limit of Manhitala Anotler 
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important scheme which is now complete Ip the 
new 60 ft road between Darpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with the 
side roads, opens up & Very congested areca and 
forms a portion of a matin projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new main east and-west diagonal 
toad thrcuzh Ahnitoliah The completion of 
the wideninz of Aalakor “treet represents the 
most important cffort yet made to penetrate 
the inner recesses of Burrabazar and provides 
a n°w 60 feet roid from Harrison Roid to 
Jagarnath Ghat Roid with shot lengths of 
widening of cross roils in accordance with 
existing ali nments Running as it does 
through an 11(4 with 1 pcepulation of over 200 
to the acre and closely built up with four or 
five storc yed houses the ~ross cost of wquisition 
of land 1s cxceptionalls high Demolition was 
of zreiter difficulty than usual owing to the huzht 
of the buildings and the narrowness of the lanes 


The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the 
Boird of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street instead of acquiring tlic 
properties has made it financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of 1ts 
original programme for the improvement of 
Bara Bazaar Tho Kalakar Street scheme in 
Bara Bazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road is one of the schemes 
to which the new Act is to be applied 
Another scheme to which this Act 18 to 
be applicd is the widening of ashcrt length 
of Darmahatta Strect and it will be interesting 
to see how the methods of assessment provided 
forin the Act will work out in practice. 


The SuburLan Arcas to the south and sonth- 
east of Calcutta requircd greater attention 
and extensive det elopment schemes were under- 
taken Several open spaces and squares have 
becn made 1n Various parts Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximatcly 2 crores c.ft of earth 
have becn filled up. Russa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 it for a length of one mile and 
100 it. for a length of another milt. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowuinglce 
to Tollygunge. To improve the drainige of 
this area a 100 ft wide Last to West road, 
trom Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, .nd for recreation an artificial] Jake of 
167 bighas with adcquatc grounds hive been 
constructed In the south of the town the mcat 
important of the clder schemes approaching 
completicn wis the first section of the Southern 
Avenue including the extension of the Dhakunia 
Take and Park and the lay out of the area 10und 
the park to the west of Junction cof J ansdowne 
Roid Lxtension This scheme which 1s essen- 
tially one for residential development has been 
practically completed , and the greater part of 
the flist section of surplus lands placed on the 
market was sold and 1s bein, rapidly built up 


Anothe: small lake has also been completed 
sud 1 road is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main Jake 
Thc road round the mn lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electrioitv and is 
much frequented in the evenings. Sites for 
club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
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allotted to several clubs. Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbiidge The two lakes have been linked 
up by a concrete biidze constructed before 
the jommy canal was excavated ‘The Calcutta 
Tramways Co Ltd have now extended tram 
tracks from Russa Road along Kash Behary 
Avenue to Ballygunge Station 


The Board in pursuance of its policy of 
carrying out schemes in the centre of the town 
and inthe suburbs simultaneously, so as to 
have an adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential buildings to meet the needs of those 
lisplaced from overcrowded areas in the centre 
of the town has carried cut 1 large develop 
ment scheme for the improvement of another 
section of the undeveloped area between Russa 
Rovd and the Lake District 


To the east of the city, several new roids 
have been constructed in Scheme No VIIIC 


(New Ballygunge Road—Park Circus to Old. 


Ballygunge Road) ‘hey are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them are surfaced 
with asphalt Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electricity Lhe 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Road, between Park Circus and Middle Roau 
Entally, 1s a pressing need, but the work can only 
procecd slowly in small sections The Trust 
in the execution of this scheme cannot ign rc 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further e1st 
18 the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings pioceeds The 
utilisation of highly umproved lands for bustec 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 

‘The linking up of Amherst Street with Loudon 
Street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
intwo smallsections The Trust has construct 
ed a large park near Park Circus Scheme 
No VIII, known as Eastern Park, measuring 
65 b , with a large playing fleld for 
football and tennis The Qorachand Road 
Scheme provides for the completion of thc 
northern portion of this park and the com 
mencement of a wide avenue running parallel 
to Lower Circular Road through the outer 
fringe of Intally As the scheme involved the 
demolition of a large number of bustees, in 
vestigations were maac to ascertain the 
best means of reducing the displaced bustce 
population as a result of which a Bustee 
Rehousing Scheme at Christopher Road which 
will cost the Trust Rs 2,70,000 for land 
acquisition and Rs. 1,97,000 for engineering 
works has been taken in han3 and first section 
completed 

The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
96 acres In 1912, Mr Bompas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, vz, about 9 per cent. of ita public open 
Bpaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
Zool Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was ost on a par at that time with London 
poasessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York 
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Berlin and Birmingham. But abouc 1 000 
acres of Calcutta’s 1 250 was accounted for in 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need Up to date 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhahuria)—another 250 acres 


Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Lrust has un jertaken on a large 
scale the tollowing schemes — 


In the early stages three blocks of threc 
Storied tenement buildings contammg 2652 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could ereet bastis of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
ég, school masters poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls these build- 
.ngs, including Jand, cost Rs 2,44 368 and are 
let at very low rents—ground floor rooms 
at Rs 6 per mensem and top floor rooms 
Rs 6 per mensem, each room measurinz 12’ x T2 
with a 4 ft verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft wide The total collection 
of rent during the year 1936 37 including 
previous year’s arrears wu8 Rs 13 802 


As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites tor 
bustees Two sitts witha icttable 11a of 16 
bighas were acquired within the arc. of Ma 
niktOla Municipality, but they falled to attract 
Lecause they were out of the way and were 
expensive 


Kerbala Tank Lane Re-housing Scheme — 
In this scheme 4 detached and 3o -emi detached 
houses were built ‘Lhe detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
origmally intended Owing to this unpopulanty 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi detached houses Ihis change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting 


Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala lank le housing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
3lst March 1927 


Bow Street Re-housing Scheme —Seven 
biceks of buildings contiining one roomed two 
rocmed and three roomed suites have been con 
structed to re house Anglo Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Lrust This scheme 
has proved a striking success There uc id- 
suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 193(-37, amot ntc | 
to Rs 26,884, 


Paxkpara Re-housing Scheme —This scheme 
has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 96 build 
ing sites <A new re housing scheme has been 
undertaken by the Board 1s alrcady stated, at 
Christopher Road forthe bustee population to 
be displaced by the execution of scheme No 
VNAV (1 astern Lark to Gorachand Road), A 
special feature of the new scheme is that thc 
land 1s to be developed as a model bustee fur 
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displaced bustee dwellers, 
are offered to dishoused persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstate 
Ment purposes, 


Bridges —Some progress has been made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines | 
inadequately bridged, by modern ind up-to-date : 
bridges to sult thc growing traffic requirements 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Maniktala, keldanga and Bellaghata Bridge 
approaches on both sides—on the west (in the case 
of Maniktala and Narkeldanga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Road The new bridges of the 
city will in their traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Belfaghata and .t 
Shambazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width The Chitpore 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been com 
pleted has been redesigned as a_ reinforced 
concrete bridge capable ot accommodating four 
lines of fast trafhe and two hnes of slow trafic 
The Alipore Bridge, the reconstruction ot which 
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has been completed, has a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the Tollygunge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re building 


The Tollygun ze Bridge across Tolly’s Nullah 
was practically completed during the year 
The reconstruction of the Barrackpore Bridge 
1s held up pending removal by the Corporation 
of the water mains across the old Bndge which 
would be the first step towards 1ts demolition 


Financial —Capital charges during the year 
1936 37 amounted to Rs 8909 lakhs which 
included Rs 80 01 lakhs spent on land acquisi 
tion and Rs 8 31 lakhs on engincering works 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1936 37 was 
Rs 1681,82 000 To meet thislarge expendi 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Rs 3,47,50,000, 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale ot 
land and buildings) hive yiclded Rs 8,40,49,000 
and the reventc fund from its annual surplus 
(after providing for the service of loans) has 
contributcd Rs 4 93 crores to Capita] Works. 
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The administration of the affairs of the 
larger ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kaiacht, 
Kangoon and Chittagong) is vested by law 10 
bodies, 37 Clally constituted for the purpose 
Lhev have wide powers, but their proceedings 


are subject in a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government 
At all the ports the European members cou 
stitute the majority and the Board for Madras 
consists mainly of J uropean members 


Figures for 19 5 36 relating toincome expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden 1s excluded from thc tables) 18 obtainable frcm the Depirtment 


of Commercial Intelhge nce and Statistics (Indi) are shown 1m the following t ible — 











aS Income Lxpenditure Capital Debt. 
Rs Rs Rs 

Calcutta 3,00 27 620 3,19,34,315 24,50,94,403 
Bombay. a 2 2,66,02,138 2,638,76,349 19,86 32 695 
Madras ; ; 31,46,183 32,05,921 1,50,59,927 
Karachi. oe 70,869,685 64,13,384 4,03,09,000 
Rangoon . 72,05,954 69,51,709 4,91,28,667 
Chittagong a. 8 ae 6,46,978 6,60,926 | (a) 26,10,736 





im, 











(a) Includes the first instalment of Rs 15 lakhs the second instalment of Rs 5 lakhs the 
third instilmentof Rs 2 lakhs the fourth mstalmentof Rs 8lakhs and the fifth mstal- 
ment of Rs 3 lakhs of 1 loan of Rs 50 lakhs from Government. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
aie as follows — 


Sir Thomas H Elderton, Charman 

Mr W. A Burns, Deputy (hawman 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
Sir George Campbell, Mr Balfour Smith 
Mr C EK L Milne Robertson, Mr 8 C€ 
J yttelton, Mr J Reid Kay, Mr K J 
Nicolson i 


clected by the Calcutia Trades Association — 
Mr H R Norton 

Elected by the Bengal Natvonal Chamber of 
Commerce —Mr h C Mulhch, Dr & C 
Tiw,MA,PhD 

Elected by the Indvan Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr A L Ojha 


mage 


Muslim Chamber of Commerce — 
Aziz Khan 
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Chef Aceountant.—Mr. J. Dand, 0 A. 

Chef Engineer.—Mr. A. M. Ward, MICE, 
AMIME (offg ) 

Deputy Conservator.—Lt -Commander, E L 
Pansy, RN. (Retd ) (offg ) 

Medual Officer.—Lt.-Col. F. J. Anderson, 
MB.,BS,FR.CS..IMS., 

Consulteng Enguneers and London Agents — 
Messrs Rendel, Palmer and Tritton. 
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Elected by the Municipal Corporatwn of, 
Calcutta —A. K M. Zakariah 

Nominated by Government —Captain C. R. 
Bluett, B.IN., Mr.J A Bell, Mr. A.F. 
Harvey; Mr. A. Duncan, Mr. G. N 
Bower. 

The principal officers of the Trust are — 

Secretary —Mr C W T Hook 


Traffic Manager.—Mr. W. A Burns. 


The traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the last Afteen years are as follows:— 











Docks Jetties Stream. Nett tonnage 
Year. s a ra a er entering the Income, 
ES alts Exports [Imports Imports | Exports. |Imports. ort. 
Tons Tons. Tons. | Tons, Tons. | Tons, Tons, Rs. 
1922-23 | 1,414,166] 1,174,041| 304,109] 680,058 3,336,722 | 2,64,75,522 
1923-24 | 1,722,305) 1,825,801] 221,035} 761,920 3,621,243 | 2,60,89,027 
1924-25 | 1,779,054| 1,495,915) 290,412] 874,714 3,845 788 | 2,78.25,364 
1925-26 | 1,404,442) 1,796,409) 352,714) 951,442 /2,231,637/1,601,941| 3,887,692 | 3 21,297,748 
1926 27 | 1,405,854) 2,476,794| 455,577| 963,297 |2,344,800)1,518,885| 4,177,118 | 3,12,02,188 
1927-28 | 1,837,371] 2,817,443] 480,367| 1,007,917 |2,689,186|1,60¢,728| 4,638,569 | 3.38,82,124 
1928-29 | 1,750,969) 2,644,256/1,164,631| 1,049,668 |2,624,201/1,706,559/ 4,818,881 | $,41,82,729 
1929-80 | 1,985,042) 3,016,185) 853,452] 829,902 |2,539,653/1,646,032| 4,985,999 | $,43,98,110 
1930-51 | 1,440,371] 2,389,303| 646,844] 553,317 |2,145,837/1,552,502| 4,381,053 | 2,83,78,490 
1931-32 | 1,251,060] 2,595,912] 586,902} 380,324 |1,748,9501,365,076) 4,189,742 | 9,67,01,863 
1932-33 | 1,123,420] 2,559,136] 362,023} 469,513 |1,665,432/1,332,672} 3,828,983 | 2,46,36,681 
1983-34 | 1,412,336) 2,191,523) 463,357) 446,788 /1,758,567/1,307,931] 3,870,343 | 2,88,29,623 
1934 35 | 1,488 452! 2,485,163] 744671] 512,989|1,792 876)1,453 082) 4,068,874 | 3 06,19,819 
1935 36 | 1 578,251] 2 206,267} 440,178] 615,491 |1,970,630/1,419,978} 4,048,127 | 3 00,27,620 
3036-37 |1,792,291) 1,993,192} 509,865) 545,402 maaan 4473953) 4,082,572 | 3,10,34,124 
BOMBAY. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEFS OF THE PORT OF Matani 
BomBpay —Mr G L Bennett MSc MiInstCE, Mr 
MIMechT 


CcB,cMG,pso, GC Laughton AMICF 
ACGI,™ Ist T,Mr L Wilson, Mr 


(Offg Chairman) 
Government —Rear Admiral H Vitzheibert, CB, tron -—-Mr Meyer Nissim, Sir Jehangir Bomon- 
CMG,RN, Major General S J P Scobell, Behram, ht Elected by the Millowners’ Associa- 


Nomwunated by Shah 


Mr Gordhandas Goculdas 
M <A Master, 


Morar)1 , 


Mr Sankalchand @G 


Elected by the Municipal 


tion —Mr T V Baddeley 
Mr sy The following are the principal officers of the 


( orpora- 


Munawar, Mr 1 H Taunton, Ics, Trust — 
N Chandavarkar, Mr P B Advani Elected 
by the Bombay Chamber of |Commerce— _ Secretary, N M. Morris; Deputy Secretary, A, 


Sir Geoffrey Winter botham, kt , Mr G H S Bakre 


Coohe, Mr RC Lowndes, Mr W A_ Bell, 
Mr. A. K. G, Hogg, Elected by the Indtan 
Chamber —Sir 
CIE, 


Merchants’ 
Thakurdas, 


Kt, 


MBE, Mr. 


Purshotamdas 


ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT 


Chief Acctt, J F. Pereira, F1A.0.; Deputy 
MM, C Acctt,C F Lynn, ASA 
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ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 


Chief Enguneer,G. E. Bennett, MSc, M Inst 
0.E., MiMechE , Deputy Chief Engineer, A 
Hale-White, M Inst CE , Execute Engeneers, G 
EK Terrey,AMinstcL ,J A Rolfe, M Inst C 
1 ,AMI MechE , Mechanwal Supercntendent, K 
3, McGregor, AWIME , Consulting Engineers 
& Agents, A J. Barry, cB, J Lumsden Rae 
and G DuCane, MInstCE, M1MechE 
MBLIC, 164, Grosvenor Gardens House, Gros 
veno: Gardens, London S W 1 


DoOCchS DFPARTWENT. 

Manager, F A Boussow, Deputy Managers 
W G H Templeton, F Seymom-Wilhams 
pso,P A Davies, A Mattos, 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT 

Manager, H 4A Gaydon, Deputy Managers 

S G,N Shaw, P M Boyce 
PORT DEPARIMENT, 


Depity Conservator, Captam A G_ Kinch 
DSO, RIN, (Retd), Harbour Master ( T 
Wilson, Senio» Dock Master, J I, Wilhams 


LAND AND BUNDFRS DEPARTWMFAT 
Manager F H Taylor, FS1,MRSI , Deputy 
Manager, B C Durant 
STORLS DEPARTMENT, 
Chief Storekeeper, W J, Wilson 
a MEDICAL DEPARTWENT., 
Administratice Medical Officer, Dr 
Bana, MB, URCS 
The revenue of the Trust in 1936 37 amounted 
to Rs 2,47,53 069 and the expenditure to Rs 
2,382,651 507 


_ 
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Rs 27,064 under Pilotage Account has been 
transterred to the Vessels’ Replacement Fund 
The Revenue Reserve Fund at the close of the 
year amounted to Rs 68,97,947 The aggregate 
capital expenditure durmg the year was Rs 
3,39,245 The total debt of the Trust at the end 
of the year amounted to Rs 19,09 98 Jakhs 
repayment of which 1s piovided for by annual 
sinking fund contributions from l1evenue, the 
accumulation of the sinking fund at 31st March 
1937 was Rs 494 79 lakhs in addition to this 
apart from propertv appreciation, the Reserve 
and other funds total Rs 103 10 lakhs 


The trade of the Port of Bombay last official 
year aggregated Rs 181 croies in value 


The number of steam and square 11g¢ged vessels 


which during recent years have entered the docks 


or been berthed at the harbour walls and paid 


tdues excluding those which have unloaded and 
| loaded in the stream — 


Year Number Tonnage 
nett. 

1916 to 1921 (average) 2,086 4,758,888 
1921 to 1926 z 1962 4,574,817 
1926 to 1931 - 1,954 4,749,570 
1931-32 1,866 4,588,577 
1932-33 1,836 4,691,183 
1933-34 1,913 5,099,247 
1934-35 1,904 5,030,637 
1935-36 1,950 5,096,662 
102R_Q7 1 QARA A nog 419 


The two dry docks were occupied during the 


The surplus of Rs 14 74,498 under year by 149 vessels, the tonnage amounting to 


General Account has been transterred to the 543,739 a deciease of 109,049 tons from the 


Revenue Reserve Fund, 


and a surplus of previous year, 


KARACHI. 


TRUSTEES. 


Chairman.—Colonel D. 8. Johnston, OLE 
(Vice-Chairman, Elected by the Board )— 
Rochiram Thakurdas (Buyers’ & Shippers’ 
Champbcr) 
APPOINTED BY GOVERNMENT. 

Engr.-Comdr. G. 8 Miskin, RUN,JS P 
(Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District); A. K. Homan 
Divisional Superintendent, North Western 
Railway); Major W. J. Colyer (D.4.4. & 
Q.M.G., Sind Independent Brigade Area), 
S N. Gupta, ¢.1.B, 10.8 (Collector of 
Customs), Hatim A. Alavi (Representative 
of Labour). 

LLECTED BY THE KARAOHI CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE. 

B.R Graham (Anchor Line Ltd.); H. K. C , 
Hare (Ralh Brothers Ltd.); R. H. Martin} 
(Forbis Forbes Campbell & Co. Ltd.);° 
G, J. Richmont (Burmah-Shell Oi) 
Storage & Distributing Co of India, Ltd ) 


ELECTED BY THE KARACHI INDIAN MEROHANTS 
ASSOCIATION, 

Srikishindas H Lulla, m4 ,1LL.B. (Harbhag 
wandas Ghanshamdas), Lala Jagannath 
Ralaram Tandon, B.Sc, (R. B. Ralaram. 
Jagannath), i 


ELECTED BY THE BUYERS’ & SHIPPERS’ CHAMBER. 


Haridas Lalji. 

ELECTED BY THE KARACHI MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION, 

Tikamdas Wadhumal, M.4.(Oxon )Bar-at-Law 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE PORT TRUST, 

Chief Engineer.—D B, Biow, M.0., M. Inst. C.E. 


Ag Deputy Chef Engineer.—P R. Shivdasan, 
B, Sc. (Lond), A.C.G 1, A.M. Inst. C.E. 


Chief Accountant.—B. A. Inglet, BaA., C.A. 
Trafic Manager.—¥.G. Cangley, D.S.0 , M.O, 


Deputy Conservator.—Lt.-Comdr, R. R. Caws, 
R.LN, (Retd.) 


Chef Storekeeper —R. A. Donde. 

Secretary,—Nenumal Tekchand, 

Revenue Receipts and Expenditure of the 

Port of Karachi for the year 1936-37, 

Revenue Receipts Rs, 74,15,000. 

Revenue Expenditure Rs. 71,05,000. 

Surplus Rs. 3,10,000. 

Reserve Fund Rs. 52,29,000 (Securities 
at cost price), 
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SHIPPING 


Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1086 37 eaclusive of vesselsi, 
put bach and fishing boats was 3802 with a 
tonnage of 2 683,125 as against 3901 with a 
tonnage of 2 810,467 in 19335 969 steamers) 


of all hinds entered the Port 


respectively in the previous year 
steamers 725 were of British Nationality 


with alwas 
tonnage of 2,537,396 against 928 and 2,448 7091p the 
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Of the 969 


The imports during the year totalled 815 000 
ns against $3) 000 tons in the previous year 


The shipments were } 272000 tons in 1936 37 
against 1 015 000 in 1930 36 


The total volume of impurts and exports 
2080000 tons against 1,830000 tons 
Previous yer 


MADRAS. 


The follow hz centlemen are the Tiustces of VWerhonieal and Kleciwal Enginces —Muvor L 


the Port otf Madras — 


Officials —M1 G G Armstron, OB1 WC 
VD ‘ Inst T (Chiurmanand Irithe Mina,er 
fo proceed cn leave for 7 months and 2 d ys 
fiom 17th March 1938) Mr G P Alexander 
M Inst CY (toact as Chairman for 7 months 
ind 2 davs from 17th March 1938) Mr W 
J oWaud Ba (C Hector of Customs) Com 
mander G M Osborne Smith RIN 
(Presidency Poit Officer) 


Von Officials —Nominited by Government Sir 
etold Golam VW Inst CL Mr © A Muir 
led 


hepresentingy Chamber of Commerce Viudias — 
Mr DD M Rod OBE Mr W M Brown. 
Mr G 4 Bambuidge 


Lepre entiny Southern India Chamler of Com 
mere Vudru —M R Ry K_ Sreeramulu 
Nudu Garu M R Ry Diwan Bahadur 
Guvindoss Chithoorbhvojadoss Giru 


Representiny Madras Trades Associttion —Mr 
4 A Hiyles Mr Y G Luhkher 


Representing Southern India Shin and Hide 


Mou hants Association —Mr kk M Akbar 
Badsha § unb 
Tepe cntiny Viadras TLvece yoods Wuerchants 


{ssocattion —VI Ro Ky Alathoor Dolaswainy 
( hetti Guru 


Princip ul Ofhcers are — 
Port Fnyiuer—Mr G P Alexander M Inst 
CL 


Deputy Conservator of the Port of Wadras — 
It Commander A D_ Bertington RNR 
(Retired) 


Chocf Arc untint —M R Ry G Venhataraya 
Pur Avergal WA LIA 


(ctuns Lrafie Vunayer (from 17th Uarch 1938) — 
MUR Ry M bS Venkataraman Avergal BA 


Bowers MC “WIFL (to proceed on 
Icive for 6 months ind 17 days from 20th 
Api! 1938) 


{ssistunt = Vechanicul Inpneer— Mr s&s W 
White MI Mar F AWINA 
Lynpneer and Drdinny  Vacte Dre tlyer 
Vaties —Mr ¥F G Cooper 


{es2 taunt Lnpneers —M R Ry V Tayinand. 

hamith Aver.w Bi BI M R Rv §S 
Na atbushanim Aryar Averial bia MI 
AIT F 


Aesestant Enymneer (blectiical) —M R Ry h. 
Subramanya Alyar Averzal UWE AILE 


Huibour Wastere —Mr L T Lewis 


issustant ITarlour Vfasters—Mr T T Whit 

lock (on ‘cave for 8 months from ord August 
1937.) Mr B Hennin 1t Commande © 
M Best RNR (Retired) 


1es7 tunt Llrafie Vanajyer —M R Ry M S 
Venhataraman Averzal BA Mr I A 
Abraham BA kCI Mr 1 L DI oy 
Carvalho (to act as As«stant Traffic Manager 
from 17th March 1938) 


Deputy Chief Accountant (I'ngimeerinz) —M 
lh Ky V Muthuswami Atyar Avergal BA 


D puty Chef tecountant—MU R Ry R Ransa 
swan! Alyar Avergal BA 


Office Wanaayi —M R Ry G MM Ganapathi 
Aiyar Averzal 


Lhe receipts of the Tiust during 1936 37 on 
leventie Account frum all sources were 
ls 30 40 918 as against Rs 31 46183 mn 1930 
36 and the zross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs 31 66 500 1n 1936 37 as against Rs 32 00 
921 in 1930 36 =©6©Contributions of Rs 21 200 to 
Capital Account and Rs 434129 to Reserve 
lunds were made during 1936 37 708 vessels 
with an apsie,ate net registered tonnaze ot 
2»40911 tons called at the port during the 
vear against last years figure of 697 vessels 
with a net registered tonnage of 24 41 739 tons 


RANGOON 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon 1s comprised of seventeen 
Members — 


Appornted by Government —A N Stronz WA, 


| 1 


z Oficco —Lieutenant Col R R wing 14 
(Chairman Rangoon Development Trust) 
P W_ Singleton (Collector of Customs) J 
E M Rowland (Chief Railway Commussioner, 
Burma) 


far at Taw (Chairmi) J Morton Capt R_ Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce — 


C. P Price, RIN (Retd) L P S Bourne Messrs J Tuit, H 


MUR 


Roper MC, MHR, H, 


Ponsford, 
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Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association —J 
#k Gibson,C a,MHRE 


Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce — 
Shimein Huic 


Llected by the Burma Indian Chamber of Com 
merce —Virjee Dahya and N hk hatanjia 


Elected by the Burmese Chambcr of Commerce — 
U Tun Maung 


Liccted by the Corporation of Rangoon —U Saw 
MHI 


Prinup i Officers are — 
Seeretary —C R Witcher 
Chief {ccountant—S A Wetherfleld BA ACA 


Vizagapatam Harbour Project. 


The income and cxpenditure on i¢cvenue 
account tor the Port vt Rangoon in 1936 37 
were — 


Rs 
Income 72 28 187 
} xpenditure 69 75 689 


The capital debt of the port at the end of the 
year was Rs 41286607 The bilance (includ 
ing investments it cost) at the credit of the 
diftercnt sinking funds on 3lst March 1937 was 
ks 2 00 40 372 

The totil sea borne trade of Rangoon during 
the yorr 1936 37 wis 5 288 142 tons of which 
1318 869 tons were imports 3 J40173 tons 
exports and 23100 tons transhipment Lhe 
total number of vessels (cxcluding Government 
vessels) entcring the Port was 1 517 with a total 


eid Lies —W D fcatty BA BAI net registercd tonn ige of 4 140 590 tons showing 
Bene 4 decrease 1n number of vessels and a decrease 
Deputy Conservator —Commandu C€ M J ot 138 04) tons in the net tonnige as compared 
Scott RN (Retd ) with the previous year 
CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Lastern B ngil, lying on th 
right bank of the river Karrafuli at 1 distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor 
tint Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande 


Theconstruction of the Assam- Bengal Railwiy 
haa facilitated the transpo1i of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Benga! for which the Port of Chitta 
yongis the natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Beng1l Tat 22° 21N, Lon, 91° 
60’L, 1933 Pop 63 156 


TP ADI 


Impoits —Salt muneral oi machinery ted 
tstate stores, rice, coal and railwiy material 


Exports —Wax, jute tea hides cotton cipas 
1lce paddy, eggs, poultry and live-stock 


Accommodation —Vessels of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the harnafuli to Chittvgon, 
at HWOs draught of 22 ft to 26 ft 


‘There are 6 berths for ocein going vessels it 
the Assam Bengal Raiulwiy jctties, also two 
sets of fixed moormgs 

Jetties are 2100 ft long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 ewts and 4 to hit 
10 tons ample shed accommodation 1nd jetties 
are in direct rail communication with the Assam 
Bengal Railway system, cargo in bulk being 
dealt with direct into wagons Depth at jettics 
about 26feet at L W 8 T 


Provwions —1resh provisions ood drinking 


water ind coal obtamabic 


Na gafion IAhcre ire thiec river bars two 
cf which hive becn yormanently improved by 
traming worls ind the third is boing simuilirly 
treatcd Lhe necessity for dred.ing has been 
\cry greatlv reduced 


Night pilota.e 1s in force caccpt during the 
SW monsoon 


Charges —Port dues 4 1nn1s 6 pies per reg 
ton Hospital dues 2 pies perreg ton Harbour 
Masters fee Rs 32 Moormg and unmoormng 
in fiied berths Rs 32, swinging berths Rs 16 
Berth alongude jetties Rs 40, per day, ni,ht 
work and holidays extri; 


lilotage not exceedng— Rs a Rs a 
10 ft to 20ft from 67 8 to 304 4 
21 ft 337 68 
_2 ft 385 4 
23 ft 430 4 
24 it 486 0 
25 ft 203 
26 ft 634 


Lowa,e by Port Commissioners Tug 


Port Authority Port Commissioners Chitta 
5Ong 


Officials —Deputv Conservator Commander 
Camculon, RIN , Port Inemeer 1 J 
Green, Bsc, MICT, dc , Secretary A VY 
Ramasubba Alyar BA ASAA Tloyds 


, Agents James Dinlay & Co, 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga 
patam to supply an outlet for a laige area of 
tertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mineral] resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated in the 
days of the East India Company Lhat the 
creation of such a port would have beneficial 
influence on this area was unquestioned 
Vizagapatam lies in front of the only practagable 
gan in the barrier of the Eastern Ghats 1s 


formed by nature to be the outlet of the 
Central Provinces from which a considerable 
amount of trade has taken this route m thc 
past even with the imperfect communicitions 
hitherto available A necessary complement of 
the scheme was the construction of the pro 
posed railway from Parvatipuram to Raipur 
now completed which, with the existing 
coastline of the Bengal Nagpur Railway would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the pro 
posed port and obviate the long and expensive 
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circuit by Calcutta Alinkhasalso beensupphed The port1s at present capable of deauing with 
in the most direct route to Rangoon from Europe lifts of 50 tons on the guys but cannot lift 
by way of Bombax, while, from an imperial more than 3 tons into and out of vessels 


point of view, the provision of a fortified i. sea entrance channel is protected on the 
Sakae one ene adie South side by the provision ats sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater 


to be a consideration of great importance The 
lofty projecting headland of the Dolphins Nose At present ships enter and leave the Harbour 
would offer facilities for this purpose during day time only and pilotage is compulsory 


The Government of India with the approval _ The Portis administered by the Government 
of the Secretary of State and the Legislative Of India throu.h the Agunt of the Bengal 
Assembly, sanctioned the construction of ‘#gpur Railway who isrepresentcd at Vizaga 
the new railway line from Raipur to Parvats Patam by a Deputy Administrative Officer 
puram The work is completed and the line 
opened to traffic ‘hey also decided to he principal officcrs are — 
develop the port of Vizagapatam under their Administrative Officer —A Duncan Calcutta 
direct control and the port has accordingly 
been declared to be a major Port Deputy Adminstralie Officer & Sraffic 


Manager —T: 
The work was carried out by a staff of eee G Lilley, Vizagapatam 


Cngmeers under the direct charge of an Engi Port Enginecr and Deputy Conservator — 
neer mm Chief who comes under the admunistra E i Johnson Vizagapatam 
tive charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme a post which 1s held _. Smuggling in India,—With the Inceease in 
ex officio by the Agent of the B N Railway British Indian customs duties smuzzling has 
grown 1n volume and the Governmcnt of Indi 

The scheme for the construction and develop had recently to appomt a Special Officer to 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in stages report on its extent and the mcane necessary 
according to the a of cae ‘ aa ri for 1ts suppression 

V 5 

creat ee igae ta ri ha This officers 1eport in 1936 discloscd that 


large quantities of such articles 1s sulk sugir 
plageion ie Hobe aan. Ae MACETOy EOE and saccharine arc being smuggled into British 


India from the I'rench Settlements of Pond 
Tne present provision includes a 1,000 ft cherry and Kankal thereby seriously endanger 
diameter I'urnmg Basin together with access ing Government revenues and dislocating normal 
to the steamer Berths and an Entrance Chan business in those goods 
nel dredged out to afford a passage 300 ft wide 
atthe bottom Vesselsof 28 ft 6ins draft and Gov rnments thcrefore decided that effective 
550 ft length are admitted at present ara to ieee this shee should at tes 
e tiken e Customs cordons were greatly 
A quay wall comprising three 500 ft Berths strengthened 1nd an outer cordon placed raul 
has been completed and equipped with 3 ton ,ankil Co operatmg with each cordon is a 
electric cranes Storage accommodation aggre 4 nec11] detective staff which watches the move 
gating 140,000 sq ft of covered area, in thre. ments of smugglrs The coast north and south 
single storied sheds has been provided in the o¢ both Scttlements are patrolled by coastguards 
vicinity of the quay, equipped with full ae and launches equipped with scarchhights and 
and road facilities Two sheds with lighter soning upparitusscarch thc sea day and ni,ht 
berths have been completed for eaport caizo for Gmuzzlng crift Land his been acquired 
eae aa ape pant ems oe tor the cicction of an impcnetrable barbed wie 
addition to the quays, four Mooring Berths and barricr on the morc open puts of the fiontiers 
one coal bunkering Jctty have been installed To protcct the Customs staff agaist the 
around the Basin and additional facilities dingci of attack by numerically stronger bodies 
provided for dealing with lightered cargo of egal ulangemcnts hive been made - 
A large area of land has been reclaimed in station bodics of irmed police at strategic pomts 
the course of the dredging operations and it °” the two fionticis 
has been laid out in blocks served by broad The wholc preventive arrangements are in 
roadwavs Plots are available for office sites|,), rg. of the Collector of Salt Revenue in 
and for industrial concerns Water supply drvs This post has becn temporarily revived 
and electric hghting have been arranged for in order that the situvtion can be closcly and 


The floating equipment of the Harbour com continuously witched by a responsible and 
prises five tugs of 1,500, 600 450 120 and 100 -Xp« rienced officer 
H. P respectively and 27 lghters _ Already the steps takcn are justifying their 

A graving dock with an entrance 60 ft 61m, expense Reports show that the regular 
broad has been provided but though adapted] :muggling triffic has been dislocated to such an 
for future extension and for use by vessels|c.xtcnt that a certain amount of mechandise 1s 
larger than the dredging craft which now use it | being divertcd to thu regular ports--Bombay. 
length of shipsis at present restricted to 300 feet | Calcutta und Madras 
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Education. 


Indian education is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
ettor easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sichted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alicn in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the need« of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have In the devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
lather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
clagses are largely illiterate, while the middle 
vlasses who constitute the bulk of the intell#- 
gentsia are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal cis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects. 
Pgimary Education Acts have been passed in the 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses. On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have grown apace; and, espe- 
cially during the period of financial depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions. A movement 
has therefore set in with the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
school system of education. 


The Introduction of Western Learning 
—In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the Kast India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful expcriment of introducing 
western Icarning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning to 
revive ana flourish under the protection of a sta- 
ble government, and to interfere as little a8 pos- 
sible with the habits and customs of the people. 
Even the Act of 1813 which set aparta lakh 
of rupees for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences was interpreted as 
a scheme for the encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arabic. In the following year the Court of Direc- 
tors instructed the Governor-General to leave 
the Hindus ‘‘to the practice of usage, long estab- 
tished among them, of giving instruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them in the exer 
cise and cultivation of their talents by the sti- 
mulus of honorary marks of distinction and in 
some cases by grants of pecuniarv assistance.’’ 

It was ftom sources cther than Government! 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Enp- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Roy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western semuilar learning. The new institution 


Was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grew apace. Fifteen vears later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instraction in Benga! reported 
that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminatcd and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombav, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who Icft India in 1827. A_ still more 
remarkable innovation was made {n 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
whose object was to teach ‘* the principles and 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe.” Many 
pronounced the failure of the undertaking to 
be inevitable; for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. I'rom that time 
onward Indians of the hishest castes have devo- 
ted themselves with enthusiasm and with success 
to the study of medicine in al] lts branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of west 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian epirit, which 
had been kindled in Engiand by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, intiuenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Scrampore in 1818: and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy iu India bv his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College in 
Caleutta.In Madras,the missionaries had been still 
earlier in the field; for as earlv as in 1787 a small 
group of missionarv schools were being directed 
by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian College 
was opened in 1837. In Bombay, the Wilson 
ple (afterwards College) was founded in 
1834. 

Lord William Bentinch's minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
of somewhat tardv acceptance by Government 
ofthe new policy. Government then deterinited, 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail thet 
Oriental learning should be neglected; stil 
less that the development of the veraacuiars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contsibuted to the success of the new s}s- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835; English was substituted for Persian as 
the language of the Courts in 1837; and in 1844 
Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should he given 
to those who had received o western education. 
To the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India: and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for Fnaglish 
Schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the Instructional 
level of their co-religionists; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Muham- 
madan community is now noticcable. 


Growth of English Education. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in LIudian educational history ig 
marked by Sur Charles Wood's despatch im 
1854. Pecrhans its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was dixarded ‘Lhe new policy was boldly 
‘‘to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be cunsidered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instruction were created on lines 
which do not diifer very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 

Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education mn 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people ’’ 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted tn the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
tifilating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial bavis ; it did much, 
through the agency of ifs Colleges to 
develop bachward places, it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of admunustrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; thev 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as lewrning can be tested by examination 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses, their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value traming for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Durectors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs foradvanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course ot 
instruction; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 

-..and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
tnem all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy lacrease of wealth and commerce. The 
enco iragemcnt of the grant-in-ald system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commussion of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limit® 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was coriect, but In practice it was 
irretrievably wrong In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at the.r disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions There can be little wonder, that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in which arenow being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education. 
The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
veryties Act of 1904 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges he Chancellors of the Universities 
were empotvcred to nominate 80 per rent. of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder; the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appomtment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffihation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility ot granting recogoition to schools 
and of inspecting all schoos and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching tunc- 
tiong and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 


. limite of each university were defined, so that 


universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun 
daries, Neitherthe Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt onlv witn 
the irin ed ate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inqaire whether the affiliating 
aystem could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. y assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existin: svstem, in its 
main features, and set themselyen only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Educational Expansion 


Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on | 


Indian Educational Policy —The Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 was followed by 
two important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy—one in 
1904 and the other in 1918 The resolution 
of 1904 was comprehensive in character and 
reviewed the state of education in all 
its departments The following passage from 
it summarises the intentions of Government — 
“The progressive devolution of primary, 
secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the continuous with 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Education 
Commission in 1888 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme importance of the princi 
ple that in cach branch of education Govern- 
ment should a limited number of 
institutions both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education In withdrawing 
from direct management itis further essential 
thit Government should retain a general 
control by means of efficient inspection over 
all public educational institutions”? The 
comprehensive inttructions contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years bv the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University 
technical and elementary education The 
resolution of 1913 advocated tnter alta the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni 
versities of the teaching tvpe it reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education it recommended an increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grantsinaid and it insted on 
proper attcntion being pid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades It further discussed the desir 
ability of imparting manual instructions and 
instruction in hygicne , the necessity for medic 
inspection the provision of facilities for 
research , the need for the staffing of the girls’ 
schoole hy women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the traming of teachers The 
policy outlined in 1913 matcrially accelerated 
progress in the provinces but the educational 
developments foreshaiduwed were in manv 
pit delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
ar 


The Reforms Act—The Reforms Act of 
1919 altered the conditions of educational ad 
ministrition in Jndi:i Lducation becime 1 
provincial transferred subject m the Govei 
nora provinces under the charge of a Minister 
but the education of Turopeans wis mide 
provincial reservcd subject we it was not 
within the charge of the Minster of duc vtion 
The introduction of the provincial autonomy 
unde: the Government of India Act 1935 has 
hrought education in these provinces under thc 
full contiol of their Mimisters of Education 


The Government of Indi still deal with 
matters relating to Universities hLke Algarh 
Benares and Delhi and certain other U nivcrsities 
which function m more than one province ae 


Government of India are also in charge of the 
institutions maimtiamed by the Governor General 
in Council for the benefit of members of His 
Majesty 3 Forces or of other public servants o1 
of the children of such members or se1\ ints 
The Chiefs Colleges are now the concern of the 
Crown Representative 


Admuiaistration.—The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Assembly, of which 
he himself is an elected member, has brought 
the subject directly under popular control in the 
eleven major provinces Generallv speaking, edu 
cation is not, however, under the charge of a 
single Minister in all the provinces of India 
Certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion 18 the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and 1s generally responsible to the 
provincial government for the administration of 
education The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public instruction, 
is in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education In some provinees, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
scme extent relieved the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibibtics in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodics by “recogni 
tion” and by the payment of grants-in-aid, with 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employcd 
by Government and by loca! bodies, 


Department oof Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of 118 own anda Wember to represent 
it in the Lxecutive Counc] ‘Lhe first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler In 1923 the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and J ands 
The Hon ble Kunwar Sir Jigdish Prasad and 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai are the present Member 
and Secretarv, respectively The Department 
possesses an educational adviser sty'kd Ldu 
cational Commissioner The Present I‘ducational 
Commissioner 18 Mr J YF Patkinson MA 
Irs whoisan emment educationist of wide 
e\perience 


Central Advisory Board of Education — 
In 1920 a Central Advisory Board of Educition 
Wis crcated in India under the chairmanship of 
the Educational Commissioner with the Govern 
mcnt of India This Board served a very useful 
purpose im offering expert advice on inportant 
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educational Matters But as a result of the 
recommendations of the Indiin Retrenchment 
Committee which was p.esided over by Turd 
Incheaye it was abolished in 1923 in the 
interests ofcconomy This Boaid was r vivcd 1u 
1935 Its main functions arc to serve as a clearing 
house of 1de18 ond a reservoir of information 
rhe constitution of the Board 15 us follows — 


The Hon tle M mber m charge of the Depart 
ment of Iducition Health and Lands 
(C haurman) 


The ] ducational Commissioner with the 
Government of India 


Ten nomuinecs of the Government of Indi 
One Member elccted by the Council of State 


Two members elected by the Legislative 
Assembly 


Three Members nominated by the Inter 
University Board, India 


One representative of each provincial Govern 
ment (ertherthe Minister for Dducation o1 
his deputy or the Director of Public 
Instruction or his deputy) 


There 18 also a Secretary to the Board who 
1S appointed by the Government of India 


In 1935 the Board passed a series of 1mpoitint 
resolutions suggesting + radical reform of the 
present s)stem of education so that apart from 
providing instructicn which would lead tc 
universities and to professionu colleges the 
system might have stages at the end of which 
students could branch off either to occupition 
or to vocitional schools All the provinces hive 
reviewed theur system of education in the hght 
of these resolutions and several are consideiinZ 
the possibilities of reconstruction of that system 
on lmes appioximiting to those suggested by 
the Board The mun subject of deliberation .t 
its meeting held in 1936 was that of primary 
education The Borrd referred this question to 
its Vernaculir Fducition Committee with 
definite suggestions m regard to the nature of 
administi ition and contiol of prim uv education 
The sub committee 1¢] orted that there wis need 
of more efficient admumistiation ind control of 
primary education aud recommended txter alia 
that Government should take over the control 
from local bodies The Bord considered the 
report at its thud annnil meeting and decided 
thit a copv of it should be forwarded to Pio 
vincial Governments for consideration 1nd such 
action as they mizht consider necessiry The 
report of the Womens Fducation Committee of 
the Board on the curriculum of girls primaiy 
schools was also considered ‘Lhe report fist 
deals with ceitain conditions which ale essential 
before any curriculum can work smoothly and 
then procecds to the vctual curmculum which 
would be suitable for girls piimary schools 
The suggestions made in the report were generally 
accepted ind the Bowrd decided that a copy of 
this repoit should also be forwarded to Pro 
vincial Governments for considerition and such 
action 18 they might consider necess uy 


Another subject of considerable :mportance 
that was considered ot the thud annual meeting 
of the Boud in Januiry 1938 was the report 
on Vocational Education in India by Mr A 
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Abbott cBr formerly H W Chief Inspector 
of [echnical Schools Board of Education 
Tngland with 1 section on General Fducstion 
and Admiustiition by Mr S H Wood we 

Director of Intelligence loud of Lducation 
ingland Duiing, the discussion on this report 
whit i populirly hnown 1 the Waidhi educa 

tion schctine wis referred to The biss idea 
of this schemc 1s that education should be 1m 
parted through some crift or productive work 
whith should be the centre of all the other 
insti uction provided in the school and by the sale 
of the produce mike the school self supporting 
The Boaid felt thit 1 turther examination was 
desirible and apy ointed 1 special committee to 
examine the scheme of educational reconstruc 
tion incor} orated in the Wardha scheme in the 
hght of the Wood Abbott Report and other 
reley wnt documents 


The Board has also decided that it should vet 
as a National Centre of J ducational Intormation 
for India 


Bureau of Educahon m _ India—AS 1 
mewuie Of 1etienchment the Bureau of CTdu 
Cition wis abolished in 1923 but icceptin® the 
advice of the (cntial Advisory Board ot I} duca 
tionin India the Government of India revived 
it in 1937 under the control of the Educational 
Comiussioner with the Government of Ind1. for 
devin speciilly with the collection ind dis 
semi ition of literature relating to educational 
}roblems mn the va1jous provinces The Secie 
tary ot the Board is the Curator of this Bureau 


Educational Services —Until recently, the 
educational organisation In India consisted 
mainly of three services—() the Indian Educa 
tional Service, (1.1) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (uw) the Subordinate Educational 
Service The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence as a result of the recommen 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1886, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions—the Indian Educitional Service 
staffed by persons recruited in England and 
the Provincial Cducational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 50 pei cent 
than the pay of the Indian recruit Gradually 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Cducational Service Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com 
mission of 191216, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reo ed and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the supenor 
service This reorganisation resulted a 
considerable Indianisation of the superior 
educational services in India It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this service 
should on an average be 50 per cent of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma 


Tn 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
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the superior services in India. The Commis: 
sion recommended that “for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all-Indla services which operate 
in transferred fields. The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments”. 
The Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that “it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may in future be recruited. 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
scek to obtain the co-operation of Kuropeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fled Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State”. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian ucational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of ita existing 
members, the history of the service which has 
had a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end. The present organisation of education 
in the provinces is largely the work of membere 
of this service; while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 


The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti- 
tuted, in most provinces, These schemes vary 
from province to pene but it may be gene- 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main classes—class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being, 
and class II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service. 


The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 
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been affected, more in some provinces than 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1919. Communal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
influenced promotions also, in a direction which 
has not always tended towards service content- 
ment, But these resulta are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces. 


Ha Committee on Education—The most 
notable event in recent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxillary Committee of the 


Indian chalet Commirasion, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India, The report of 


the Committee, which was published in 1929, 
constitutes a valuable document on the present 
state of education in India. 


Lindsay Commission.—Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher cducation provided by the 
various Missiunary bodies working in India. It 
was presided over by Dr. A. D, Lindsay, Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. The Commission 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1931. 


Unemployment Committee, United Proviuces. 
—This committce known popularly as the Sapru 
Committee from the name of its distinguised 
chairman the Right Hon'ble Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Sapru was appointed by the Government of the 
United Provinces in 1934 to investigate the 
question of unemployment among educated 
youngmen and to suggest practical ways and 
means for reducing the same. The report of 
the committee, which was published in 1936, 
constitutes & valuable document not only for 
the United Provinces but for the whole of (ndia, 


Progress. 


The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years and Serve to illustrate 


the growth and expansion of education in India, 


(a) STUDENTS. 


In Recognised Institutions. 











Females, | Total. 


In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised) 


Males. | Females, | Total. 


—= 


Year. 
Males. 
1927 -28 ee -+| 9,260,266; 1,899,890 
1928-29 os --| 9,615,109] 2,082,388 
1923-30 ve -.| 9,748,749; 2,149,853 
1930-31 oo oe 9,796, 2,260,154 
1931-32 en ee 9,752,937 ,809,529 
1932--83 ee --| 9,715,753] 2,476,384 
1933-34 eae | 9,866,619] 2,625,177 
1934-35 ae «| 10,063,528) 2,757,232 
1935-36 c.g. | 10,241,889] 2,878,188 


11,160,156 
11,547,497 
11,898,602 
12,056,837 
12,122 466 
12,192,137 
12,491, 796 
12,820,760 
13,115,077 


9,778,787 
10,028,086 
10,256,914 
10,318,498 
10,278,888 
10,247,062 
10,417,839 
10,616,623 
10,802,709 


1,906,445 
2,137,758 
2,258,212 
2,875,503 
2,492,649 
2,606,470 
2,755,051 
2,890,246 
3,018,440 


11,775,222 
12,165,839 
12,515,128 


13,506,869 
13,816,149 
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Total Cxpenditure on 
Lducation in British India. 


Year 
Public Funds Total 
Rs. Rs 
1927 28 a es ing . — se 16,45,80,915 25,82,78 819 
1928-29 ee o as ate oe 17,12,24,514 27,07,32 2538 
1929 30 ee ae wi ‘ 17,50,03,644 27,42,82,018 
1930-31 es ee ee oe ee ee 17,99, 26,248 28 3l 61 446 
1931-32 ye aie ae ois 6 a 16,84,19,016 27,18,56,622 
1932-33. ee ai. | ate ne 15,42,56,219 25,78,75,868 
1933-34 iy . - 15 66,86 461 26,17 65,186 
1934-35 es oa as ee - - 15 74,65 078 26,52 11,420 
1935-36 ‘ ie ote a é : 16,22,89,025 27,32, 39,689 


In 1935 36 the total expenditure on education im the 1st class 20 6 per cent in the 2nd class, 
in British India amounted to Rs 27 3279 009,15 9 per cent in the 3rd and only 12 1 per cent 
of which 43 3 per cent came from Government.and 7 6 per cent mn the 4th and 5th classes 
funds 16 1 per cent fiom District Boud and j1e-pectively 58 per cent of the girls enfdlled 
Municip3l funds 25 2 per cent from fees and in the primary classes weie studying in (1495 I, 
15 4 per cent fiom endowments and bene 18 percent im Class II, 12 per cent im Class ITI, 
factions etc 8 per cent in (lass TV, and 4 per cent in Class 


\ There is thus very uneven distribution of 
The average annual cost pei scholir in all pups in prumary Classes 


mstitutions down from 1 university to a lower 
pimary school amounted to Rs 20134 as The wastage m_ pimary education still 
follows to Government funds Rs 90 6 to local continues This wastage in the whole of British 
funds Rs35 6, tofees Rs 541 and to othe: Indi: calculated on the number of boys and girls 
squices Rs 3 3 3 who reached Class IV in 1935 36 comes to 73 
per cent and 86 per cent respectively But 
During the year 1935 36 51 per cent boys a comparison of the figures with the last four 
and 17 per cent girls of school going age were at years shows that the wastage percentage has 
school Out of 1 total of 9 887772 boys in tallenfrom 79 perccnt in 1931 32 to 73 pei cent 
primary and secondary classes 3755 220 were in 1935 36 1n the case of boys The correspond 
enrolled in the lowest primary class alone The ing figures for girls are 90 per cent and 86 per 
corresponding figmes for girls were 2 845 165 1nd cent Thus there ae hopeful signs that even 
1558 657 =©Of the boys enrolled in the piimary if this steady though slow progress is main- 
classes no less thin 43 & per cent were studying tained the situation wil greatly improve 


The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown In the 
following table — 

















Number of Institutions. Number of Scholars. 
Types of Institutions, Var 
1935. 1986. 1935. 1936 
Recognised Insivtu'rons 
Universities <a ous 2 16 16 11,003 11,311 
Arts Colleges .. is ar 259 261 81,307 83,864 
Professional Colleges. ; 69 73 19,498 20,049 
High Schools... 8,467 3,550 1 043,897 1,081,791 
Middle Schools .. : 10,617 10,678 1,318,107 1,341,127 
Primary Schools we 200,373 197,855 10,089,672 10,308,403 
Special School: .. 6,508 6,649 257,276 265,532 
Tota! of Recognised Institut ons - 221 ,307 219 085 12,820,760 13,115,077 
Unrecognised Institutions 34,956 35,126 686,109 701,072 
Grand total of all Institutions 256 263 254,211 13,506,869 13,816,149 


N B—The numbe1 of scholars in Universities 1epresents the research students in the afihating 
Umiversities or the number of student= under the direct control of teaching or unitary 


Universjtyes 
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Primary Education.—The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities In recent years 
eight provincial legislatures have passed 
Primary Lducation Acts authorising the 
introduction of compulsory education by 
local ~=option All the Acts are drafted 
on vely similar lincs If a local body at 
& Special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides bv a twothirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under Its control, it may then cub 
mit to Government for approval,a scheme to 
give effect to its decision The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarilv the age limits of com 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for Drolon eine the period Pro 
vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for specia] exemption from attendance in cases 


Compulsory Prumary Education 


of bodily infirmity Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child’: home, Fhe employment of children 
who should be at school, 1s strictly forbidden 
and a °mall fine is impored for non compliance 
with an attendance order ‘Lhe Acts general}, 
proves that, subject to the sanction of the local 

overnment, education where compulsory shall 
be free fhe Wadras Elementary Education 
Act of 1920 contained such provision buf it 
has recently been amended so as to allow fees 
to be charged in schools under private manage 
ment situated in areas where education 1s 
compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
places tor poor pupilsin such schoolsin ‘reas 
where there are no free schools Such in brief 
are the ordinary provisions of the varions 
provincial Tducation Acts Local bodies have 
not however shewn as yet any great alacrit 
in availing themcelves of the opportunitv afford 
ed them by these Acts 


Compulsory Primary Education —The following tables shows the urban and rural areas 
im Which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1930 36 — 


ee: 


Areas undcr 


Compulsion ”’ 





is ae of 
Province Acts Uiban Rural ilages mM 
Rural areas 
areas areas winder 
es compulsion 
Madras Tiementary Cducation Act 1920 28 7 104 
Primarv Education (District 
Municipalities Act 1918) 4 
Bombay } City of Bombay Primary Iducation 
Act 1920 1 
| 
\Puimary Education Act 1923 5 2 150 
Bengal Primarv [Education Act, 1919 & 1930 2 
Primary I'ducation Act 1919 36 
United Distnct Boards Primary Lducation 
Provinces Act, 1926 2) 1,224 
Punjab Primary Dducation Act 1919 Bo 2 988 & 413 
Bihar and Orissa |Primary Education Act 1919 1 2 15 
Central Provinces}|Primary Education Act 1920 2” 173 43% 
and Berar 
Assam Primary Education Act 1926 
Delhi (Punjab Act extended to Delhi 1925) 1 9 16 
Total 160 3 206 10 35a 


N B—This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 


are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced 


It includes, on the 


other hand areas in which such schemes have been partially introduce 
i 


High School Education 


Due to the indifferent attitude of the local 
bodies compulsion has not proved as fruitful as 
it was intended to be The mere passing of a 
Compulsory I'ducation Act even in those areas 
where compulsion 1s considered desirable does 
not in itself exther bring children to school or 
keep them there The effective administration 
ot the Act 1s necessary Drfficulties arise in the 
administration which tend to make the Act 
inoperative The lick of attendance officers 
the difficulty of deciding who 18 to prosecute in 
many cases the indifference of magistrates the 
law s long delays the absence of upeto date local 
census records are instances of weaknesses 1n the 
idministration of Compulsory Education Acts 
Ihese difficulties are however surmountable and 
in some provinces steps are being taken to 
umprove the situation 


The provinces now appeir to realise the 
danger of the transference of the contiol of 
primary education to local bodies without 
1etaining sufficient powers of control In some 
provinces there 1s a move to tahe over control 
of primary education from local bodies lor 
example the Government of Madras amended 
their Primary Kducation Act during the vear 
1935 36 to enable them to exercise more powers 
in the control of primary education 


Secondary and High School Education.— 
Some attempts have been made to give a 
greater bias towards a more practical form 
of instruction in these schools The Com- 
mission of 1882 suggested that there should 

two sides in secondary schools, ‘* one 
lerding tothe entranee examination of the 
universitics the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial 
and other non literary pursuits’ Some 
years later, what were called Band C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
m which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
Improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur 
pose Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary LCducation for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Ra)putana, Central India and Gwahor In 
the Punjab the school leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board But the main difficulty 
has not vet been touched The University 
which recognises the schools ha3 no money where 
With to improve them and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
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have had unhappy effecta. he standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit bv the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in &@ number of the better schoals in the 
State In Bomba) the gravity of the situation 
created by the dual control of secondary educa 
tion has been realised ind efforts are being made 
by the university «authorities in collaboration 
with the Education Department to tickle the 
problem 

As has already been stated, there 1s now a 
Widespread desire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education The main defect of the present 
system 3s that all pupils, even those in the 
primary stages, are educated on the assumption 
that they will ultimatelv proceed to a univercitv 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong unduly their purely 
literary studies In order to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should be @ivided 
into separate stages, each with a clearly defined 
objective released from the trammels of a 
university On the successful completion of 
each stage, pupils should be encouraged either 


‘to jom the humbler occupation of life or to 


proceed to separate vocational institutions, 
which should be provided m more ample 
measure than at present, 


Reconstruction along these general lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab University 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed by 
the Universitics Conferencu which met in Delhi 
In 1934 Its details were worked out in 
greater detail in an important Resolution of 
the Government of the United Provinces later 
in the same year The matter wis also cons! 
dered by the Central Advisory Board of Educa 
tion which generally endorsed the views 
expressed by the Universities conference and 
suggested that expert aid should be obtained 
to work out the scheme of school reconstruction 
in the provinces ‘The Government of India 
in consultation with the provincial Governments 
accepted this suggestion and the services of two 
experts—Mr A Abbott C BE formerly Chief 
Inspector of Technical Schools Board of Laduca 
tion, Lngland and Mr S H Wood Director 
of Intelligence Board of Education England 
were obtaimed for this purpose As these experts 
considered that an intensive study of a limited 
area would be more profitable than a necessarily 
cursoiy survey of the greater part of British 
India the) limited their imvestigation mainly 
to three provinces viz the United Provinces 
the Punjab and Delhi although they discussed 
then problems with administrators teachers and 
others concerned with education from practi 
culy every province Thetr recommendations 
are contamed in their report commonly called 
the Wood Abbott Report on Vocational Fduca 
von in India of winch mention h1s been made 
above 


Anglo Indian and European Education 
There are schools for Kuropeans and Angio 
Indians which are placed nnder the control of 
Special inspectors for European Schools The 
education of the domiciled community has 
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proved to be a perplexing problem, and m 1912 
& conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter 
Schools are very remote from the general sys 


being made to bring these schools more into 
line with the ordimary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education f Indian colleges 

Recently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the Irwin Sub Committee of the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo Indian and European Edu 
cation have been constituted in almost all 
Provinces, and an Inter Provincial Board has 
also been constituted, the first meeting of which 
was held in January 1935 under the auspices 
of the Government of India = The office ot the 
Inter-Provincisl Board has been located in 
Delhi The present Secretary of the Board 1s 
Mr I F C Edmonds,M4,BSc lat? Inspector 
of Schools Coorg and Bangalore He 15 
also the Chicf Inspector of Anglo Indian and 
KLuropean Schools in India The Provincial 
and Inter Provinciil Boards of Anglo Indiin 
and Luropean Lducation are functioning satis 
factonly and will it i hoped lead to wm 
Improvement m the courses of study nd to 
higher stindard of educstion for the Anglo 
Indian and Luopean Communities 


Medium of instruction in public schools 
~The position of Enclish as a foreign language 
ang as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative cov 
ference which mes at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member Although it wae generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subject: 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of Lnglish medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English The result of the 
conft rence was therefore inconclusive Some 
local authorities have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recognition of 
Jocal vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examunation 18 
gradually increasing all over India 


The main difficulty, however, 1s that school 
classes have often to be spht up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections 
he problem needs further investigation espe 
cially in the direction of evolving a common 
script for at least a single province if not for 
the whole of India In this connexion, Mr A 
Latifi, 1¢8, has done good pioneer work in 
respect to the Romanised Urdu Script 


Boy Scout Movement —A happy develot 
Ment in recent years has been the spread of the 
boy scout movement which has had an excellent 
effect in all provinces in creating amongst boys 
an active sense of good discipline 

It is gratifying that intimate contact 1s being 
established between the Boy Scout Move 
ment and the Junior Red Cross and St Johns 
Ambulance Associations, as well as with move 
ments for social uphft and improvement of 
village conditions. 


The difficulty js that Luropean : 
' instruction. 
tem of education in India But efforts are 
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Girl Guide Movement —Thi« movement 13 
making steady progress There is however, @ 
lack of those competent and willmg to grve 


Medical Inspection.—Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars 
but progress has been hampered by the shortage 
of funds and the continued indifference of 
parents In the United Provinces, schools are 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department In Madras, the scheme of medical 
inspection of schools has been made compulsorv 
in all Government institutions and it has been 
made a condit'on of recognition that all secon 
dary schools should introdnce the scheme In 
Bihar & Orissa, certain posts of school medical 
officers were abolished in 1932, but it has since 
been found possible to revive them ‘Thero 18 
however, still need for adequate facilities fo. 
the treatment of children suffering from diseases 
In a few towns in the Punjab, satisfactory 
arrangements exist not only for medical inspec 
tion but also for effective treatment, and an 
extension of this useful scheme is under 
contemplation 


The activities of Junior Red Cross and 
St John Ambulance Societies have becn particu- 
larly beneficial mm improving the health of 
school children and in interesting them in 
the health of others. 


Professional and Technical Education — 
A research institute in agriculture wa 
started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in Bihar, 
which has done valuable work Its burldings 
were seriously damaged by the Bihar earth- 
quake in 1934 The Institute his therefore 
been transferred to New Delhi where new build 
ings have bccn constructed for 1t Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a_ suitable 
training 1n agriculture A Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has submitted its report and us 
a result of its recommendations an Imperi1l 
Council of Agricultural Research has heen 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters Among commercia! 
colleges, the most important is the Syden 
ham College ot Commerce in Bombay. Indus 
trial institutions are dotted about India, somt 
Maintained by Government, others by munici 

alities or local boards, and others by private 

dies. The most important are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay 
The Indian Inatitute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by the Tata 
family. The tendency in recent years has been 
to place these institutions under the control of 
the Departments of Industries In addition to 
a number of engmeering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that 1t Roorkee 18 a/fliated 
to a university The engineering colleges 
maintaina high standard and great pressure 
for admission 18 reported from several province> 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
and iron work. There arc two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technicel 
Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
a Mining fchool at Dhanbad. Mining and 
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metallurgy are also taught by the Mining and Government of India for the training of cadets 
Metallurgical College at Benares which provides for the Mercantile Marine Service and a ship 
a 4-year course Jeading to a B.Sc. degree in ‘‘ I.M.M.T.S, Dufferin” has been stationed for 
each subject. Provision has been made by the this purpose in Bombay waters. 


at ending them :— 


T, 


ee 


II. 


Type of Institution, 


Colleges— 
Training 
Law 
Medical 
Engineering 
Agricultural 
Commercial 
Technological 
Forest as 
Veterinary 
Total 


Type of Institution. 


Schools— 

Normal and Training 

Law 

Medical 

Engineering 

Technical and Industrie}. . 

Commercial 

Agricultural 

Forest 

Art ne a bg 
Total 


GRAND TOTAL .. 





Institutions, 


Institutions 





1935. 





13 
10 


oo fF 





578 
pe 


30 


15 
1,380 





1,430 


Students. 





19,833 


Siudents. 





26,672 
166 
7,022 
1,728 
27,705 
8°92 
660 

44 
2,110 
74,799 


94,692 


Institutions. 


1936. 








Institutions 


571 


31 

10 
513 
313 
14 

1 

15 
1,470 
1,545 








N. B.—Figures against training colleges include those of the training colleges attached to 


The following table shows in summary form the number of such institutions and of students 





Students, 


1,838 
7,335 
5,133 
2,049 

¢ 882 
2,801 

69 

64 

419 
20,045 


Students 


—_—_—_— 





27,133 


7,003 
1,687 
98,809 
11,781 
531 
46 
2,144 

79,336 

99,981 


the Universities at Benares and Aligarh and of the teaching department of Rangoon 


University. 
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Indian School of Mines. 


The Government of India maintains the Indian of the British Coal Mines Act 1911 A holder 
School of Mines at Dhanbad for high grade in of the Diploina of the school 1s thereby entitled 
struction in Mining Engineering and Geology to claim exemption from two of the five years 
A Diploma (AIS M) is granted and certain mining experience normally requued from ap 
statutory privileges are enjoyed by Diploma plicants for first or second class certificates of 
holdersin respect of the examinations of the competency prescribed by the Act The 
Department of Mines for the Coal Mine Jnploma has also been 1ccogmsed by the Un 
Managers Certificates of Competency There versity of J(ndon for the puipose of its B 8c 
are three year Certificate Courses but the full degice in J ngincering (Mining) Negotiations 
Diploma Course occupies four years The ‘rein progress tor holding the exanunations of 
Secretary for Mines Great Bntun has spproved london Univesity both Intermediate and 
the school in respect of its Diploms of Assouiate = Jinal for thit degree vt the Indian School of 
ship in Mining Lngmeering under Section 9b) Manes 


Universities. 


The first University in India, that of was published in August 1919 
Calcntta, was founded in 1857, Between 1807 fhe Commission gave detailed suggestions 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, for the reorganisation of the Calcuttts Univer 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added ity, for the control of secondary and interme 
These five universities were all of the affiliat diate education in Bengal and for the establish 
Ingtype The Government of India had recog ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca 
nisedin theif resolution of 1918 the necessity of [}iese measures cOncerred only Bengal but it 
creating new local teaching and residential wag generally recognised that some of the 
universities 1n addition to the existing affiliating eriticigm made by the Commissioners admit 
universities The development of this policy of a wider application Committees were 
was accelerated by the strength of communal consequently appointed by the Universities of 
feeling and the growth of local and provincial Yadras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
patriotism, Jeading to the establishment of & consider the findings of the Commission In the 
number of teaching universities The new United Provinces two committees were appoint 
type of universities has since been strongly ed, one to prepare a acheme for a unitary 
advocated by the Calcutta University Commis teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
Bion which has offered constructive proposals as consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
to the lines to be followed in university reform Ajjahabad University and the creation of a 

Calcutta University Commission ~The Board to control secondary and Intermediate 
report of the Oalcutta University Commission education, 
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India. 


tn 


Universities 
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9. Osmania (g) Teachingand Affllat 1918 4 Sec , Ed, Eng ,L,M,! 85 49 69 ‘ 3 5 088; a 645 123 
| mg Th | | 
10 Aligarh Umtary .. .! 1920 A,Sc,L, Th. 9... | .. | 17. a 980] iss ae ete 144 
Mushim ! | 
11, Rangoon ..Teaching .. | 1920 A Sc,Ed,Eng,L,M, .. | Bs ee US he | 6, .. vey 25208). > a 156 
: 
| 
12 Lucknow , lomitar and ceed! 1920 P Se , Id ,M,L,Com | 123 TO . aie 3 "| ae sate y/o 346 
a | 
138 Dacca - Unitary ‘ | 1921 A,&Sc,L ar 103, ! 13; ir 1,078) .. ae 210 
| 
14. Dell . [Teaching . 1922 A,Sc,L . : 9 123 3 " sts ace 2,160} .. 291 
15 Nagpur. | Affihating & Teaching! 1923 4,Sc,Ed,L, Ag, 8 ar | 201 1 ret 144 450... 3,317' 418 
| 
16 Andhra (A) | Afhating & Teaching! 1926 4,5c,Ld,M,0 : 46 .. | 382 aa 20 272! ee 3,302| 347 
17, Agra : oars ss .' 1927 A ,Sc,L,Com,Ag . a | ie le os ‘ A) | Pe | 3,920 960 
H | | 
18 Annamalai(1) Unitary ee 5 1929 ls 8c, 0 , ‘ 7 a | 4 745 | as 73 


| 





(a) An “ Affileating *’ 
* Teaching ’’ University 18 0 
* Unitary ’’ University 1s one, usually loc 





University 18 a University which reco 
ne in which some or all of the teach: 





gnises external colleges offerin 
ng 18 controlled and conducted 
alised in a single centre, in which the whole of the teachin 


g instruction in its courses of studies; a 
by teachers appointed by the University; a 
g 18 conducted by teachers appointed by and 


ander the control of the University, 


(6) Facultves -—A.= Arts; Ag = Agriculture, Com =Commerce ; Ed = Education ( Teaching) ; Eng =Engineering ; F = Forestry ; F A.= Fine 
Arts; L.=mLaw; M =Medieune, O,=Orental Learning; Sc,=Scrence ; Tech =Technology; Th = Theology. 
(c) Reconstituted in 1904 (dq) Reconstituted in 1923 


(f) Reconstituted in 1933 (7) Situated at Hyderabad (Deccan) 
(z.) Situated at Annamalamagar, Chidambaram. 


(¢) Reconstituted in 1921 
(4) Situated at Waltair (South India) 
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Education of Women and Guls. 


Intermediate Colleges—One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission's 
recommendations has been accepted bv the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorvorated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the mtermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of high schools from the rest of the 
school classes The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by « 1 otification of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921. 


The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passedin the same year The Aligarh 
Muslim University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished In 
Ajmer-Merwaia, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates im 
Kajputana, Central India and Gwalior Inter 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they are affilated 
to the Punjab University. 


Inter-University Board —The idea put for 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni- 
versity Board came into bemg during 1925. 
All the Universities in India are now members of 
the Board Its functions are — 


(a) to act as an inter university organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(b) to facilitate the exchange of professors , 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co ordmation of 
aniversity work , 


(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries , 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces 
sary, & common representative or representa. 
tives of India at Imperial or International con 
ferences on higher education, 

(f) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities, 

(9) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 


The Inter Univeisity Board also functions as 
a National Committee of Intellectual Co opera 
tion in India so far as questions of high educa 
tion are concerned 


The Board has not yet had much influence 
on University policy in India but it has done 
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& considerable amount of uceful work 1n colleet- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems 


Education of Indian Women and Girls — 
The female education continues to progress It 
has now been recognised that the education of 
girls 13 necessary for happiness and progress in 
town and village with the result that the forces 
of conservatism have weakened Customs and 
prejudices which were for long detrimental to 
the advancement of female education are now 
disappearing In some provinces, co education 
1S regarded as a solution of many difficulties in 
the way of girls’ education For example, 
Madias and Assam have more girls under instruc 
tion in boys’ institutions than in those for girls 
There 18 however, much leeway still to make 
up a8 Only 17 per cent girls of school going age 
were enrolled in the primary classes during the 
year 1936 


Tor the higher education of women, there are 
colleges specially meant for them, eg, there 
were 28 arts colleges with 2 229 women students, 
8 traming colleges with 297 women students, 
and one medical college with 134 womefi students 
during the year 193536 In addition, women 
are also admitted to certain arts and professional 
colleges for men In 1936, 2,971 women were 
reading in arts colleges for men, 147 in tiaming 
colleges for men, and 336 1n other professional 
(olleges for men ‘The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at New Delhi 1s the only 
institute of 1fs kind 1n the whole of India It 
provides a full medical course for women students 
and 18 affiliated to the Punjab University 


The Shreemiti Noathibai Damodher Thackersey 
Indian Womens University, which was started 
at Poona by Professor Karve in 1916, was trans 
ferred to Bombay in 1936 It 1s a private 
institution and 15 doing much useful work 


The All-India Women’s Conference on Educa 
tionwl Reform, which holdsits meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country, 18 also domg much useful 
work An All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
in connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed 1n 1980 a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
a central Teachers’ Traming College of a special- 
ised Home Science character This committee 
recommended the establishment of such a 
college ‘‘ on absolutely new lines which would 
synthesise the work of existing provincial 
colleges by psychological research ’ The pro- 
pocal was adopted by the Association and a 
college, called the Lady Irwin College has since 
been established in New Delhi The college 
piovides a three years’ Teachers’ course for those 
who wish to qualif as High School Teachers of 
Home Science Others take the Home course 
ot two yeals 


of Women and Girls. 
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Education in the Army ~—ihe Army 1D | 
{ndia undertakes the responsibility of the educa | 
tion of certein sections of the community Its 
activitics are directed into Various channels with 
ccrtuin definite objects, which may be summaris 
ed as follows — 


(1) Lhe education of the soldier, Lritish and 
Indian, in orderto — 


(a) develop his training faculties , 


(0) improve him as a cubject for military 
traning and as a citizen of theEmpire , 


(c) enbance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life 


ia) Lhe fulfilment of the obligations of the 
Stat to the children of soldiers, serving aud ez 
ervice (British and Indian) 


(a) [he provision, as far as possible, of 
triining for the children of soldicrs, who have 
died in the service of their country 


(wv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle 
men educat ud according to Laghsh public sc hoal 
traditions, which should provide suitable can 
didates for admission to the Roy Military 
College Sandhurst 


Ihe demand fo: cducation in the Indian Aimy 
has continued to giow ind with it the numl tis 
of Indian ranks who hive passcd the Indiim 
Aimy I nglish Ccitificate hive meieased pro 
jortionately A recent dcveloy ment in the case 
of the Indian Soldiers cduc ition ib thcintroduc 
tion of Rui il Reconstruction ind Citizcnship as 
subjects of study for the hither cei tificates 


Doon School —Jhe cfforts of tho Indian 
Public Schools Soucty which owes its o1gin 
to the imitative ind enthusiasm of the late 
Mr & BR Das, hive culminited in the establish 
ment of a School at Dehra Dun Ihe school 
1s att(npting to dcvelop in an atmosphere of 
Indian culture and social envionment the 
bust features of English Public Schools It 
wis opended by His Lixcellenev the Viceroy 
(Lord Willingdon) in October 1985 The 
School is located on the two estites known as 
(han lbigh (on rent fiom the Governmcnt of 
India) and the adjoinmg estate known as 
Skhinnt1 8 which has been purchased by the 
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Souety There aie at present about 250 pupils, 
who are distiibuted in four houses Mr A E 
loot continues to be the Headmaster He 1s 
assisted by eighteen masters of whom six have 
been appomted from England The School 
prepares candidates for the Senior Cambridge 
Lxamination and thereafter for the United 
Provinces Jntermediate Lxamimation and 
subsequently for entrance to the Indian Miltary 
Academy and Medical and Lngineering Colleges, 
or for Lnglish Universities The age of admis 
s10n 1s between 11 and 13 years and the age of 
le wing will be vbout 18 years ‘Lhe oldest boys 
it present were born in 1921 The Board of 
Mangement of the Society which maintains the 
School includes the Hon ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad (Chuiman) Sir B L Matter (Vice Chair 
min) Mr J G Laithwaite Mr J [LC Parkinson 
Mr M S A Hydart Rat Bahadur Amarnath 
Atal Rai Bahidur Chuttan Lal and Mr B M 
Staig (Honorary Treasurer) 


Indigenous Education —Of the 13 816,149 
scholars being educated in India 701,072 are 
classed as attending ‘private’ or ‘ unrecog- 
nised’ institutions Some of these institutions 
are of importance The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Su Rabindra Nath Tagore’s 
Schoo] at Bolpur have aftained some fame 
There 18 also an Indian Womens Uni 
versity at Bombay to which reference has 
been made under the education of Indian 
wobicn and girls This University provides 
instruction through the medium of vernacular, 
Lnglich being however a compulsory subject 
lour colleges are afhliated to the University 
which are situated at Bombay, Poona Ahme 
dabad and Baroda Connected with every big 
mosque in northern India there 18 some educa 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
tothe Fatehpur1 and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Darul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted 
hese institutions generally have a religious or 
national atmosphere 


ihe Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbla College, 
Delhi founded by the late Hakim A)mal Khan 
18 an important unrecognised institution It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training In surgery. 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, {initiated in The Hon ble Mr Justice §=Vivivn 
England by Lord Baden Powell (the Chef Bose Baratlaw = Provinenl 
Scout), has spread widely in India, both Commi stoncr Boy Scouts As oc14 
among Europeans and Inaiwns The Viceroy tion CP High Cowt, Nagpur 


18 Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas | 
The aim of the Assuciation 1s to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 


GA Small }sq) ITs Provinen) 
Gommuission(r Boy Scouts Associ 
tion Assim Shillong 


character—training them in habits of obse1va hC De Tq cir 1¢8, (Rtd) 
tion, obedience and self rehance inculcating Asst Provmaal Commissioner, 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others—and Poy Scouts 4 sociation, Bene al 2 
teaching them services useful to the puvlic and Gol hale Roid Culeutta 


handicrafts useful to themsels es 
S I Grint Tsq MB Govt 


INDIAN HEADQUARTERS Printing ind Stationery, Peshwar 


Chef Scout for Indva—His Excuho~ The Sr R kh Shinmukhim Chetty, 
Most Honourable the Marquess of Lanht! gow RCIT 


State Scout Gommis 
KT GMSI,GMIE 


sion r Boy Scouts Associition 


Chef Commissioner —Captain Nawa Sir Cochin Statc. J rnikulim 
Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan KCSI BKCIE 
MBE LI D, of Chhtari I S$ Lung Feq District Scout 

Deputy Chief Commissioner -—H W Hogs Commi sioner Boy Scouts Associa 
Fsq ,O1E OBF,DCC 4kL tion Jurpur Stite Jaipur 

General Secretary for Inda—G 1 § Frof \ 8 Ghurye MA State Scout 
Thaddaeus, Esq, BA, DCO, ak L Con mission 1 Boy Scouts Assoc 


Headquarters Council for India — tion Tunt adh 


President —The Chief Scout for India | Dr Shri Ram Srout O1jamser Bor 
Charrman—The Chief Commissioner (e\ officio ) Scouts As ociition Jammu ard 
Members —The Treasurer (eX officio) Rashmi State Jammu 
The Deputy Chief Commissions K P Niudu Iq _ Stite Scont 
(ex officio) Commis ion r Boy Scouts Associ 
Sir Chunilal V Mehta,KoSI MA ation Dcwis scmor (CT ) 
LLB, Malabar Hill Bombay Raja Sanlar Pritap Singh Deo 
The Honble Chef Justice Sir Malindi. Bahadur, Chief Scout 
Douglas Loung At Provincia] Di enkinal Stitt. Dhenkanal 


Commissioner Boy Scouts Associa | 
ation Punj.b, High Comt, Lahore  Secretury—Lhe General Sccrctary ( x officio) 
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GRAND 
Sections of Offic rs Warranted & 
No of Groups Groups on Probation 
| isi 
2 NAME z s)elele |] s}a]e 
° sialdSto | & | 415 
1yAssan 6 ~ 20) 3lU} 13 49) 258) 297) 11 
2 }Baluchistan 3 14) 12) 4 5} 16 13 5 
3 [Bangaloic 3 17} #19) #1 3} 28) 24 1 
4 }Benzal 101 445) 272) 35 68; 549} 297} 30 
5 TBihu 5 235) 145) 17] 180) 252) 129 14 
6 [Bombay 34 14638] 721) 79 
7 (Central India 4 14 18 5 13 16); 20 4 
8 |Central Provinces 68 572] 671] 58 46] 955] 9038] 96 
9 fDclhi 3 46 43 6 7 63 49 5 
10 | Eastern State Agency 4 103; 251) 8 27; 96) 286 1 
llJHyderabad British 
Administered Areas 6 20 3] 5 29 46 
12 }Madras 33 418} 412 53} 695) 527| 125 
13 JN W Trontier Province 11 99) 100 66] 124! 113 16 
14 JOrmsa 64 1> 8 82 17 7 
15 | Punjab 18 1433} 830 394] 1624) 801 50 
16 ]Rajputana 29| 10 47, 10! 5 
17 [Sin Not ; 
18 | United Provinces 71 1239) 153> 353) 1400] 1708} 128 
19 | Western India States Agency 5b} =o 46 
20 [Alwar State Qe 7 3} 22 7 1 
21 |Baghat State 3 3 2 3 3 
22 1Birwani State | 4 1 3 3 
23 }Béhares State 3 3 
24 | Bharatpur State 16} 15 8} 20) 5 9 
25 {Bhopal State 49 91 
26 [Bijawar State 1 1 ] 
27 {Bikaner State ‘ Noti Ree 
28 {Charkhari Stite 5 5 7 3 2 3 
29 |Chhatarpui Stite 5 9 2 Fy 9 
20 [Cochin State 11 67 3) 73 46, 22: 14 
31 [Datia State 11 6 1 14 7 
32 |Dewas (Senior ) State 8 4 4 1 8 8 3 
33 [Dhar State 3 30} 16 30 8 4 
34 [Dhi nk inal State 62 ri 71 
3> [Jaipur State 95| 66 30, 135) 87 13 
36 [Jammu & Kashmir State 75 = 68 17 89 68 4 
37 [Jath State 14 1 17 1 2 
38 |Jhibua State 1 1 
39 [Junagadh State 30 A 1} 26 4 3 
40 iKarauli Stat ‘: 2 ] 2 1 
41 |Khilchipur Stite 1 = 2 
42 [holhapu State 5 67} 28 29) 80; 20 8 
43 |} Kurwai State 1 1 2 
44 ihutch State 7 4h 1 7 
45 [Matwar State 81| 89 26; 121; 122 4 
46 [Mysore State 20 273) 228 110} 295) 218} 44 
47 |Nagod St rte 3 3 
48 |Nasingarh State 1 2 
49 |Nawanagal State 7) 29 4 3} 26 4 
50 fOrchha State ] 16} 15 ] 18; 17 3 
51 | Patiala State 30 13 31 18 
52 |Pudukkottai Staite ] 17 9 26) 10 2 
43 [|Rajgarh State 8 z 1 2 1 
54 [Rampur State 1 3) 1 2 3} (1 
55 [Rutlam State 1 1 1 2 1 1 
56 {Suilana State ] 2 rs 1 1 1 1 
57 jSanghi State $2; 12 16; 34 4 1 
58 jSawantwadi State 16 29 
59 i fonk State 2 1 2 1 1 
60 | fravancoie State 7 66) 26 12} 130) 40) 18 











GRAND TOTAL 505' 10938! 31443) 7066! 6157 62.1 1550! 7642! 5946' 634 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Rural Poverty —The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that 1s bound to arrest 
the attcntion of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rura! population The various 
estimates, official and non official, that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
in Tndia at various times Jeave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt ‘lhe Central Banking 
Luqury Committee estimates that the average 
income of an agiiculurist in British India does 
not work out ata higher figure than Rs 42 a 
year lhe vast magnitude of this evil will be 
better realised when we take into account the 
predominance of the agricultural population in 
India In 1891 61 percent of the total popula 
tion of the country lived on agriculture , this 
percentage rose to 66 in 1901 and to 73 per cent 
in 1021 in 193], the percentage has fallen 
alittle to 67 ‘The poverty of the agriculturist 
may be due to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a large measure ceased to be an 
industry worked for profit the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub 
sistence The extent of an average holding 
which works out at about 6 acres for an agricul 
turalefamily of 5 persons 1s too inadequate to 
maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India Moreover 
the Indian cultivation 18 1n a large measuie 
exposcd to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon In every 5 years 
there 1s but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent years ‘These unfavourable 
conditions might be mitigated to some extent 
by a well conceived policy of irmgation by the 
State, but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country, about 16 per cent only has 
irrigation facilitits from rivers, tanks or Wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent depends merely 
on rainfall !hus the fiequcncy of failure of 
crops, owing to drought and floods frost and 
pests, coupled with the low vitality and high 
mortality of the live-stock, render the economic 
position of the cultivator worse still ‘Lhe 
inadequacy of the subsidiary occupations to 
supplement the slender income from agricul 
ture conributes further to 18 extreme 
economic weakness He has sufficient spare 
time on his hands to devote himself to 
subsidiary occupations but he has _ been 
exposed to the full blast of competition of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied in the 
past have suffered largely from or been wiped 
o at by the competition of machine made articles 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul 
tural produce has affected him powerfully for 
he is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter 
national and he has neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as 1n countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countries In addition to 
these numerous difficulties the Indian agricu 
turist has another serious handicap in this tha 


he 1s largely illiterate The percentage of literacy 
in India 18 still very low being only 8 per cent 
and any progress in agriculture 12 well nigh 
impossible without the background of general 
education All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy— 
the chronic and almost hopelcss yndebtedness of 
the cultivator lhe Central Banking Knquiry 
Committce has estimaced that tho total rural 
indebtedness in India 1s about Rs 900 crores 
Lhough indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has been there from old times it 1s acknow 
ledged that the indebtedness has risen con 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially dung the last 50 years JIhis 
colossal burden of debt 1s the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses 
Numeious causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to 1t A peculiarity however 
that we notice 1s that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agricultuiists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they 1n thei turn pass on with sone further 
increase to thelr successois Ignorance and 
Improvidcnce extravagance and conservatism 
have further been held torth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this heavy load A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch out into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly All these factors— 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
illiteracy form a thoroughly deprcssive back 
ground of Indian rural economy 


Genesis of the Movement —Itis no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
thit the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to boriowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and tuneral feasts The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
country side his driven him into the arms of 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
& very accommodating person has exercised 
® grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate hm The 
usurious rates of interest charged coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actuil rate of interest, and the numerous ser 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce make 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches getting 
bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive 
In 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and this was followed in the next year 
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by the Agricultursts Loan Act enabling 
Government to advance loans repayable by 
easy instalments and at low rates of interest 
for improvements and also for current agricul 

tural needs In 1892 Sir Frederick Nicholson 
submitted a report to the Madras Government 
on the possibility of introducing land and agri 

cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated 
by him was continued by Mr Dupernex of the 
U P,in his ‘ Peoples Banks for Northern 
Indit” The caste system of the Hindus and 
the ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moslems were evidences of the peoples’ natural 
aptitude for co operation and the nidhvs of 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude ‘Ihe Government of India in 
1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks 1n India and the report of this committee 
resulted in the passing of the Co operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1904 The co operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1904 The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift self help and cooperation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only Knowledge 
of and confidence 1n their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe class or caste In order to provide facili- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
bocieties were also permitted The Act intro 

duced the principle of unlimited lability for 
rural societies following the Raiffeisen system 
in Germany, though it permitted urb.n 
societies to choose the SchulZe-Delitzch model 
The local Governments were empowered to 
appoint special officers called Registrars of 
Co operative Societies, whose duty 1t would be 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
member of their staff and 1n general to see that 
the societies worked well Theseed thus sown 
has grown to day in the course of 30 yeais into 
a fine tree with twigs and branches, spread out 
in many directions. Inspite of several weak 

nesses in the co operative movement in India 
to day, itis beyond dispute that the movement 
has been a powerful instrument towards the 
awakening of the country side and has led to a 
steady improvement in various directions of the 
life of the Indian cultivator Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, self- 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of a citizen 
and the co operative societies have been great 
schools for political and civic education Since 
the launching of the movement in 1904, 
there have been amendments of the co 

opens law and committees and commissions 
of enquiry to remedy defects and to suggest 
Weg lines of action These we shall note 

r on. 


Growth of Co-operation.—In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 


grew up very slowly but the growth was consi-' 


derably accelerated from 1910 and the average 
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number of societies from 1910 to 1915 was about 
1,100 ‘Lhe pace of growth still further quickened 
and now there are 94,433 agricultural 
societies and about 12,167 non agricultural ones 
Table 1 shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces It will appear from the table 
that progress in different parts of India has not 
been uniform Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of Societies—whule 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures The Punjab with about 22,500 
societics stands first m the number of societies 
89) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
whica has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 45 
The progress in smaller areas, hike Coorg and 
Ajmer Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory in view of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one! inhabi- 
tants works out in their case at 141 and 125 
respectively It is satisfactory to note that 
the co operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and compared to the total popula- 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead in this matter 
though the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress Liven more instructive are 
the figures in Table 2 The total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1936 at 45 lakhs Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, it 1s clear, 
therefore, that more than two crores of the 
people of India are being served by this move- 
ment There 1s no single movement in the 
country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masges as the co opera- 
tive movement and there 1s no single movement 
with such a large percentage of the population 
affected by 1t Though the Punjab leads in 
the number of members of societies 80 8 per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 28 1, while Madras and Bengal rank 
thereafter This shows that the size of societies 
varies in different poy ue and that Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
India Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading pare with 87 9 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
average of 38 2 Membership is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this pont of view, 
the progress in Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
[ravancore and Bhopal must be regarded as 
distinctly satisfactory There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
ship in the societies is not an index of the work 
that 1s being done and of the benefits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected The societies are predo ntly 
credit organisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the Pe that they play can be 
better appreciated from their working capital 
than from merely the number of members In 
this direction also we must note the marvellous 
progress so far achieved by the movement 
rom about Rs 68 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidiy and stands to-day at more than 100 
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crores It 28 pipasing $0 note from Table 3 
that this large sum has been derived mostly 
from non-Government sources The _ share 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits from 
members together contribute about Rs 40 crores 
and this is really owned capital or the members 
own woney The provincial or central banks 
and other societics contmbute a little less-—29 
crores while the non members or the outside 
public contribute about 30 crores This latter 
item shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public confidence 1n co operative institutions 
and speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organisation of the 
country The distribution of the working 
capital by provinces and States gives us a 
further insight into the progress made in 
this direction by the co operative movement 
in different parts of India Bombay and Sind 
lead in this respect with 125 annas per head of 
population The Punjab 14 1 closo second with 
117 Madras and Bengal fall behind with 55 and 
58 respectively Among the smaller areas, Aymer 
Merwara comes out first with 146 annas per 
head of population while Coorg follows with 
135 Of the Indian States, Indore takes 
the first place with 104, while Mysore, Baroda 
and Bhopal follow with 55, 50, 51 res 
pectively Bombay stands an easy first in the 
matter of deposits from members which 
amount to over three crores out of a total 
working capital of about 15 crores and this 1s 
one, of the best tests of the success of a 
co operative society It is obvious from a 
glance at the figures mthe tables that there 
has been very rapid progress in the number 
of societies, 19 their membership and in_ the 
working capital of these societies The Pun- 
jab, generally speaking, leads in many respects 
with Bombay coming close behind The 
smaller areas and the Indian States have 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later 
The agricultural societies predominate in all 
the provinces and States while non agricultural, 
that is, urban societies show a much slower 
development While there is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, that merely the figures 
of the number, membership and working capital 
are not enough to base conclusions upon But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure, as if 
has now been built up, of the co operative 
movement in the country 


Financial Structure of the Movement — 
Apart from the comparatively few co operative 
societies at present working in India for non- 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
whether 1n urban or rural areas, & co operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to 1ts members on a co-operative basis 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater 

roportion 1s rural The rural credit society 

8, for 1ts main purpose, the financing of the 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds, The, 
original idea of co-operative credit lies in making 
available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- 
do brethren through the medium of the society 
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but in Indian villages, the well to do and the 
needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar Thus 
instead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the village, the society 
is rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely ven otherwise, the 
slender savings of the well to-do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society 1s not, therefore, able to be self 
sufficient, making available the deposits of its 
well to do members as loans for the needy 
ones The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 
Investing his $2. ings, 1f any, 1n lands and orna- 
ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made 1t apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
either from members or locally Ihe question 
of funds for the working of a rural co operative 
Society thus becomes a vital question indeed 
Central banks have therefore been brought into 
existence at the district headquarters mm order 
to raise money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies Follow- 
ing up the 1dea further, 1t has been found neces 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
headquarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutions The financial 
structure of the co operative movement 1s thus 
largely composed of three parts—(2) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (22) the central financing 
agencies, and (222) the provincial banks Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All 
India Co operative Bank So far, however 
such an All India Bank has not been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All India Provincial Co operative Banks 
Association 

Agricultural Credit Societies —The suc 
‘ess of these societies is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member 1s liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his liability 1s therefore limited , but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the lability 
1s unlimited, that 1s to say, members are jointly 
and severally lable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it 
Such a lability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members Co-opera 
tive credit 1s the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited liability is the great instrument to 
secure the admission into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 
swim or sink together To secure success, 
ther fore, the pro er selection of members 1s 
ot the utmost importance, and it has been 
unfortunate that in India this has not been 1n 

ractice as well kept in view as it should have 

een, In the eager desire to promote the forma- 
tion of more and yet more socisties. 


Central Financing Agenctes. 


Credit is a biessing only 1f turned to productive 
account , if used up for unproductive purposes, 
1b 13 & curse It would enrich the producer 
Lut 1t would only impoverish the consumer ! 
It is capable of fruitful employment by the 
latelligent but it leads the illiterate and the 
ignorant towards perdition The Indian agricul | 
turist necds money for productive purposes 
auch as his current agricultural needs, land 
improvement, purchase of stock and imple 
ments, manures and sceds as also for unproduc 
tive purposes such as repayment of old debts 
weddings and funerals He thus requires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer—a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his industry and a consumcr who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready 
to live for to day and letting the to morrow 
take care of itself He 1s besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though sufficiently conversant with 
the routine of his industry hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in his 
methods Under such circumstances it 1s 
imperative for the management of the ri4l 
co operative society very carefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
caretully that the loan when sanctioned 1s used 
for the specific purpose And yet it 1s 1n this 
respect that there 1s considerable scope for 
improvement 


The funds of an agricultural ciedit soviety 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital 
deposits or loans from non members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reservefund The imcome 
from entrance fees and share capital 1s small 
compared with the financial requirements of 
the members ‘Lhe large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans Ihe 
volume of deposits which a socicty 18 able to 
secure On terms Offered by 1 1s an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stability ofits financial 
position The ideal placed before these socictiee 
1s the development of members’ deposits to the 
extent of making the society financially self 
bufficient ‘hese deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them but the response 
has been small, except 1n the province of Bombay, 
where 1t forms about 4 of the total working 
capital Loans from central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present 


Low dividends and voluntary services result 
Ing in low cost of management have made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
assets such as by investment depreciation 
The general practice mm regard to the use of 
the reserve fund in the business of the 
rr 1s that 1t is used as ordinary working 


capi 

The funds collected by the agricultural 
societies in India “t present are by no means 
Reghigible They aggreg.te to over 34 crores 
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of rupees Their financial position as on the 
30th of June 1936 stood thus — 


In thousands 
of rupees 
Share capital 4,31 80 
Reserve and other Funds 9,64 28 
Deposits 2 92 85 
Loans 17 70,43 
Total Working Capital 34,59,36 


Lhe figures show that these tiny agricultural 
sovleties 1n India work with about Rs 17 crores 
of their own capital (including members deposits 
in this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Rs 18 crores The owned 
capital was thus about 49 per cent of their 
total working capital and this proportion 1s 
Tising stuadily as yeals pass by 


Central Financing Agencies —The forma 
tion of banks in u1ban areas on co operative 
principles, with the sole object of raising funds 
for advanes to socicties having been found 
necessary to place the financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co opetative 
Act of 1904 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co operitive Societies Act IT of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societies Soon 
thercafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the United Provinces ‘The func 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
societics but also to make the surplus resources 
of some societies available for other societies 
suffering from a deficiency of funds and to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
them On the 30th June 1936 the number of 
central banks was 615 


There are four main sources from whith a 
entral bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1935 36 at ~9 4 crores (a) Share 
capital, (0) Reserve, (*) Deposits, (¢) Loaus 


Ihe paid up share capital and reserves of 
centril banks constitute the owned resources of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund agaist 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans It 1s usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
mm each province ‘Lhe most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources 1n all parts of the country is 
1 to 8 Deposits from members and non 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1935 36 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Rs 17 0 crores, and from primary 
societies to Rs 2 9 crores Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, wz , savings and 
fixed Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banksin selected 
areas The principle usually observed by these 
banks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available 
and where loans for tong periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long In addition to funds obtained by deposits 
central banks raise loans either from outside 
banks from other central banks, from the loca) 
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provincial bank or from Government. The total 
amount of loans held by tho central banks in 
1935-36 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial banks 
was Rs. 2°9 crores and from Government 
Rs. 38 lakhs, Excepting in Burma, central 
banks in other provinces of British India 
do not directly borrow loaps from 
Government; the central banks of Indian 
States, excepting Mysore and Travancore do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most important 
item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies in 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank. This 
accommodation is, however, limited and ad- 
vances from other joint stock banks are also now 
rare. The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are generally prohibited 
from having any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another, This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras. 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue credit 
arrémgements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies. 


In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shareholders. 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual members during the year 
1935-36 was Ks. 1,03 lakhs chicfly in the Punjab. 
Bombay and Madras. This practice, however, is 
gradually being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
serve as their balancing centre. The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1935-36 amounted to over 
Rs. 8.8 crores. 


After meeting management expenses the 
profits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
The combined net profits of the 615 central 
banks of the country during the year 1935-36 
amounted to Rs. 40 lakhs on the total working 
capital of Rs. 29 crores; the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 4 to 9 per cent. in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent. per annum, 


Provincial Co-operative Banks.—In India, 
at pee all the major provinces except the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them. ‘There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad 
though in the others also there are institutions 
correnhs nding to the apex bank or functioning 
as such. The Bank in Burma peae in liquida: 
tion, there are 11 such institutions in all out 0! 
which, 9 are in British India and twoin the 
Indian States. The constitutions of these 
institutions vary considerably ; but the function: 
of all these institutions are more or less the same_ 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 
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central banks and provincialization of finance 
‘them. It is found that in a large majority 
“f the apex banks, the constitution is a mixed 
me, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks. 


All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliated 
co-operative societies as also from the public. 
It is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern- 
ment of the province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources. The period for which deposits are 
accepted determine the maximum period for 
which they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, andin every province the apex 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum term, 
beyond which no loans are, in general, 
sanctioned to the borrowing client. The 
following figures will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1935-36:— 


Provincial Banks, 1935-36. 


: In thousands 
Working Capitaul— of rupees, 
Share Capital oe 76,50 
Reserve and other funds 1,04,45 


Deposits and loans— 


from individuals ae .- 5,96,40 
from Provincial and Central 
banks .. as nity .. 8,67,47 
from societies .. ae ae 98,51 
from Government aie 19,62 
Total 12,62,95 
Louns made during the year to— 
Individuals ais 3,57,78 
Banks and societies 3,05,19 
Total 6,65,94 
Loans due by— 
Individuals .. 33 25,95 
Banks and societies 5,19,06 
Total 5,45,01 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banks have also dealings in current account 
with the latter. The Punjab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such as collecting hundis and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants The provincial 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures. The tmbay 
bank has so far issued debentures of the value 
of Rs. 9°8 lakhs and these debentures are recog- 
nised asatrustee security. The bankat Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2.18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating charge of the general 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value of 6 lakhs. As 


Overdues. 


in every banking institution these banks also 
are ae anenely troubled with surpluses and 
deficits though at different times in the different 
institutions There is therefore intelending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks, 
and during the period of shortage of funds 
deposits are accepted from surpiusing banks 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage ‘lhe All India 
Provincial Co operative Banks Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surplusing in the period and by 
correspondence to arrange for inter provincial 
borrowings 


Overdues —Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co operative 
credit somety 1s undoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and it 13 1n 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 
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India, the societies have not attained any very 
great Measure of success On the 30th June 
1936 the overdue loans in ‘gricultural societies 
amounted to Rs 11,67 23,325 as compared 
with Rs 11,91 21043 the year before the 
working capital of the agricultural socicties 
was Rs 33,59,35,6)2 the loans due by 
individuals were Ks 26 25,78,074 ‘The 
overdue loans were therefore 34 per cent 
of the working capital and 44 per cent of the 
total loans due by individuals The position 
13 however rendcred More se1lous when one re 
alises that the figures are considerably obscured 
by book entries and extensions of the date of 
Tepayment and in some cases by the faimers 
borrowing from the sowear to pay the society 8 
dues and that the percentages 1epresent merely 
an average for allIndia ‘lhe following table 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
| 80th June 1936 


Overdue Loans in Agricultural Societies 1935 36 


(in lakhs of rupees ) 
F 
Percentage of overdue 
Working | Loans due Overdue pane HO 
Province Capital by indivi loans by — —- 
duals individuils 
Working Toans due 
capital 
Madras 5,85 4 47 2,10 36 47 
Bombay 3. 2 61 1 42 44 54 
Sind 89 72 16 18 22 
Bengal 61> 4 08 3 28 53 81 
Bihar and Orissa 204 1°72 1 2 65 87 
United Provinces 1 06 78 38 v5 49 
Punjab 8 +7 676 31 4 sy) 
Burma 115 73 50 43 69 
Central Provinces and 

Berar 1 30 104 85 65 82 
Assam 33 21 20 61 9) 
Mysore 5t 48 28 52 58 
Baroda 3) 29 13 37 45 

Hyderabad 82 58 
Gwalor 31 47 35 113 74 
Kashmir 44 41 6 11 15 
Travancore 36 9 20 6 69 
Others 97 82 12 12 15 
Total 84 60 25,5? 11 66 34 44 


The position has since June 1933 grown more 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower consideiably and 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit societies ‘Lhis continued growth 
of overdue loans 183 an ominous portent and 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co 
operative structure ‘lhe loans having been 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the 
ultimate solvency of the societies 1s beyond 
dispute, but severe pressure on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would react very seriously both politically and 
economically The causes that have led to this 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existe nce 
of the co operative Movement are chitfly to be 
found 1n not basing the loans sanctioned on the 


repaying capacity of the borrowing Member 
In sanctioning loans for unproductive though 
perhaps necessary social or domestic pili poses 
or for the redemption of old debts and gentrally 
In the uneconomic nature of the igri ultural 
industry The loose scrutimy of the pu poses 
stated in the loan applications and the absence 
of a careful watch on the way the low 15 spent 
by the members, which must be the case, where 
almost every member 1s a borrower or 3 surety 
to other borrowers and where the societics are 
composed almost wholly of the needv section 
of the village, the well to do standing aloof, the 
remissness 1n exerting pressure and in taking 
action against the defaulter, even when he 1s 
wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
growth of this menace of excessive overdues 
Ihe central financing agencies are more con- 
cerned with the assets that in the last resort 
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are the security for their lendings and, with 
more funds than they could use are more eager 
even than the Registrar himself for organising 
new credit societies 


Land Mortgage Banks —The loans advanced 
by co operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their const1 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi 
pilcation of rural credit societies and thus upon 
acilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 
pave the way for the paying off of the old ones 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on which co operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fully finan 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven 
ted from resorting to the sowcar any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving aiter 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that thus 
saving could be applied to the hquidation of old 
debts The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co operative 
credit. could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 

ermitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
egitimate purpose for loans 1s largely responsible 
for increasing the load yet further Short or 
Intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further increase in the 
burden, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi 
ble, but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune The sowcar, it 18 
often forgotten, 1s the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and what he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
threshing floor orin his shop The co operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar 
the attack ought to have been op all fronts 
However, under the circumstances, the clarifica 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
andertaking legislation to secure, 1f need be, the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committge 
would also be an important step towards libera . 
ting those who have already given up all theut/ 
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assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 


| debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 


start with a clean slate In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturists for 
land improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the prow 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
Mortgage banks 


There are three man types of such banks 
The strictly co operative type 18 an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 

ayable to bearer and is well illustrated in the 
rman Landschaften The commercial type 
18 oi been ge by the Credit Foncier of France, 
which works for profit and declares dividends 
The third type—the quasi co operative has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a hmited 
liability basis The banks organised so far in 
India are in a sense of the co operative type, 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
quasi co operative variety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non borrowing 
individuals for attiacting initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
efficient management 


At present there are 12 co operative land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab Two of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil Bombay 
has 15 land mortgage societies, which have 
only recently started their operations Bengal 
has two, Assam has five, while Madras has 38 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank has been started recently It 1s 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
in special cases ‘The Central Banking Com 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redecm his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off hisold debts One feels, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not be laid on the intensive and extensive develop 
ment of agriculture, since as pointed out above, 
unless agriculture becomes a paying industry, the 
redemption 18 impracticable and illusory The 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes, there 
will have to be in the provinces central land 
mortgage banks as in Madras and m Bombay 
Government will have also to render assistance 
to these institutions for the success of the 
debenture issue, and its guaranteeing the 
interest as in the Punjab ought to meet 
all reasonable needs, though in special cases 
there would not be much harmin the Govern 
ment purchasing debentures of a certain 
value While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among members is the 
insistent feature im the case of the unlimited 
lability credit society, the insistence in the 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited 
liability 1s on the capacity and business habits 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound 
valuation of security, careful investigation of 
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titles, correct assessment of borrowers credit 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient 
management of affairs. 


Propaganda, Education and Training —— 
In the 1al stages of the movement, it fell on 
the Registrar to carry on propaganda and 
organize co operative societies For this purpos 
the assistance of non official honorary workers 
was imperative and in the various provinces 
a band of such workers was brought into exis 
tence, who as honorary organisers of the district 
or talukas actively co operated with the officials 
in carrying on Propaganda, organising new 
societies as a@ result thereof and looking afte1 
the societies so started in some measure With 
the rapid growth of co operative sovietics 
however, 1t was felt that for the further propa 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 
carry on work by the non officials in 9 mole 
organised manner and for that purpose co opera 
tive institutes were started in the various pro 
vinces In some provinces, like Bombay these 
institutions are muxed institutions with 14 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
workers and of cooperative societies In 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces 
individuals were not admitted as membcurs and 
the institutions became provincial unions of 
co operative societies In some provinces like 
Bihar and Orissa, they became federations of 
co operative societies, while 1n others, like Beng1l 
and Assam, they are known as co operative 
organisation societies Whatever the exact 
form assumed by these provincial institutions 
their functions were more or less the same in 
all provinces, comprising propaganda and the 
focussing of non official co operative opinion 
o1 the various problems that confronted 
the movement from time to time They 
have come to be regarded 1n @n ever increa- 
sing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Registrar and his staff repre 
senting the administrative side performing more 
or less the functions assigned to them under the 
statute, the provincial bank with the central 
banks and banking unions representing the 
financial side and as such concerned more with 
the financing of the movement and the institutes 
unions, federations or organisation societies 
representing the propagandist side and as such 
concerned more with educating popular opinion 
and representing non official views to the authori 
ties A few years back, the All India Co 
operative Institutes’ Association was established 
with a view to coordinate the activitis 
of the provincial institutes, to formulate 
non official co operative opinion on important 
Co operative problems from time to time and 

encourage the growth of co operative 
literature 


It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handicaps to the successful working of co opera 
tive societies was the ignorance of the members 
and the absence of trained men as office-bearers 
of societies. Illiteracy of the rural population 
however, has been found too big a problem for 
these institutes and they have, therefore, at- 
tempted only tospread knowledge ofco operation 
and co-operative principles to the members of 
Societies and to train up the office bearers in 
various ways Education has thus developed 

nto an important function of these institutes 
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In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
education board which maintains co operative 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi 
cally training classes suitable for different types 
of workers and employees of co operative 
societies Inthe Punjab, however, co operative 
education has been organised by the Co operative 
Department, though the Punjab Co operative 
Union renders active assistance therein In Bihar 
and Orissa a permanent Co operative Training 
Institute has been established at Sabourin the 
Bhagalpur Division which 1s controlled by a gov- 
erning body which includes the Registrar anda 
few representatives of the Co operative Federa 
tion Madras has organised 6G training institutes 
In the United Provinces, Bengal and the Central 
Provinces, arrangements for co operative traming 
and education have not yet been properly made, 
though there also 1t 13 the Department assisted 
by the provincial union which organises the 
training classes The need for proper co opera 
tive training and education has been felt in an 
imcreasing degree in recent years and the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
very strongly the establishment of provincil 
co operative colleges and an All India Co opera- 
tive College for the higher tramimg of more 
important officials in the Department, banks or 
societies No action apparently has been taken 
till now on these recommendations, but there 
18 no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
at improvement of the co operative societics 
in the country must include a proper organisation 
of co operative education not only for the ofhce- 
bearers of societics or the managers and imspec- 
tors of central and provincial banks but also 
for the inspectors, auditors and assistant regis- 
trars of the co operative depaitments Ihe 
Government of India have for the last two 
yeirs have placed it the disposal of each of 
the Provincial Goveinments about one lakh of 
rup cs which were being devoted to a better 
organisation of cooperative triuning and 
education for the staff of the co opelative 
dcpartm: nts 1s also ot other institutions 


In some provinces lke the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation 
has been actively associated in discharging the 
Registrar 8 statutory function of the audit of 
societies and the Second All India Co operative 
Institutes’ Conference held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) in 1931 also expressed an opinion that 
the Reyistrars statutory obligation in this 
matter could be discharged by a system of 
licensing and that audit should be a function 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations 
Tf this idea of a untform system of audit through 
the provincial unions be accepted it will natu 
rally follow that they will also have to assume 
the responsibility for supervision of the co- 
Operative societies ‘lhe departmental audit 
or imspection by the central banks cannot 
dispense with the need of careful supervision, 
which to be effective must be from within and 
the provincial federation or union 18 obviously 
the best agency for this friendly and efficient 
supervision The combmation of the functions 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the 
All India Conference and endersed by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean 
improved efficiency in the working of the move- 
ment while de officialising it considerably and 
giving 1t the popular touch it lacks 
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Non-Credit Agricultural Co operation — 
For some years past increasing attention has 
been directed on other forms of co operation for 
the benefit of the rural population Credit 12 
but one of the needs of the cultivator , its organi 
sation through co operition touches but the 
fringe of the problem and different provinces 
have been experimenting upon the application 
of co operative organisation to mcet his different 
non credit needs ‘The problems of irrigation, 
consolidation of holdings improved sanitation 
fencing cattle insurance dairying and supply 
of agricultural requisites and above all the 
marketing of agricultural produce have been 
therefore enziging che attention of co operators 
and societies for these purposes have been 
established here and there and have been working 
with varying success Ina land of ignorant and 
illiterate agriculturists it would appear wiser 
to adopt the rule of one village, one society 
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but the complexities of the non credit forms of 
co operation have induced the authorities to 
avoid the multiple purpose or general society 
and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
needs ech one of which it 1s proposed to meet 
separately A single society trying to meet all 
the needs of the agricultunst would attack the 
sowcar on 4ll fronts and would become a live 
force 1n the village which would tend to promote 
the ideal embodied 1n the famous phrase Better 
living better farming and better business 
However co operative opinion in India has not 
yet accepted the wisdom of this and yet believes 
in the theory of almost water tight compart 
ments ‘Lhe agricultural noncredit societies 
in India on the 30th June 1936 were 5,150 distri 
buted as under — 











Non Credit Agricultural Socwetves 1935 36 
Purchase and Other forms 
Province Purchase | Production provogs of co opera Total 
and sale tlon 

Madras ol 13 339 443 

Bombay 5¢ 17 77 134 284 

Sind 3 lo 13 31 

Bengal 73 957 24( 46 1,822 

Bihai and Orissa 3 1 = 13 24 

United Provinces 1 411 503 915 

Punjab 18 217 } 398 94 1,72” 

Burma 1 5 10 16 
Central Provinces § and 

Berar 44 14 9 67 

Mysore 23 17 41 81 

Baroda 10 27 20 97 154 

Othcr areas 2) 3 3a 23 86 

‘otal 348 1,241 2 258 1,303 5 150 


Of these the important are the marketing 
societies particularly for thi sale of cotton in 
Bombay and the consolidation holdings «nd 
bette: living societies in the Punjab 


Marketing Societies —Marketing of Agricul 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and 
as group marketing 1s always morc effective than 
indjvidual marketing especially in India where 
an individual producer 1s illiterate and consti 
tutes a small unit, co operative marketing has 
becn accepted now as one of the most desirable 
ideals to work for It 1s only the complexity 
of the working of co operative sale societies 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance 
the jack of expert knowledge on the part of 
co operative officials and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities that have prevented the 
rajid multiplication of sale societies and their 
eficient working It is really in the develop 
ment of this form of co operative effort that 
ultimate success must be sought for in India 
for credit alone could never bring comfort 
Where it has been tried with success the results 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members 
The tremendous headway made in Huropean 
countries ike Denmark and in the United States 
of America in co operative marketing organisa 
tion and the successful examples of the co 


D. 
sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention ' 


and invite concentration on the co operative 
organisation of agricultural marketing The 
Jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not 
met with success if 1s true but the cotton 
grower 1n Gujrat and the Bombay harnatak 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 
sale societies Absence of fraud in weighment, 
adequate and high puiices, insurance of the 
produce against risks of fire, prompt payment 
of sale proceeds financial accommodation till the 
produce 1s sold, information of daily price 
fluctuations in the Bombay market, supply of 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricul 
turist, who was otherwise at the mercy of 
the adatya or worse still of his village sowcar 
The cotton sale societies of Surat have 
recently combined in a _ federation which 
has taken over the co operative ginning factory 
already started bythe members A few societies 
for the sale of other articles have also been 
organised in Bombay, such as jJaggery, tobacco 
chillies, paddy, onions and arecanut Bengal 
has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societies 
with a sale depot in Calcutta The Punjab 
has several commission shops which provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait 


‘for better prices, but which sell to local mer- 


chants yet rather than to the merchants at the 
port Madras has a number of sale societies, 
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but their transactions are small! and they have 
not yet made much progress. 


Consolidation of Holdings —The law of 
primogeniture, by which the eldest son alone 
succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
which 1s in force in some European countries 
does not obtain in India. Each heir is given a 
proportionate share of each item of the inherited 
property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
to portion The result 1s that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but inherit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots ‘This continuous 
partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
fragmentation, which 1s accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
or families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the jot family system and the custom 
of cultivation 1n common. 


The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
obvious <A part of land 1s wasted owing to 
fragmentation being 80 excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
13 lost 1n boundaries Fragmentation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort , it res 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve- 
ment, 14 prevents him from adopting scicntific: 
methods of cultivation , 1t discourages him from) 
carrying out intensive cultivation , 1t enforces 
uniformity of cropping, and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops 1n the period during 
which cattle are usually sent out to graze on the 
fields The economic loss due to this systcm 
can be easily imagined, and the only solution 18 
consolidation of holdings This most difficult 
important and interesting experiment originated 
in the Punjab 1n the year 1920 The procedure 
adopted 1n establishing a Co-operative Consolida 
tion of Holdings Society 1s to call togethcr ail 
persons directly interested in land in a given 
village, persuade them to accept the by-laws 
whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
approve a method of repartition, and then carry 
out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
such a manner that no single individual might 
have any grievance. As the result of paticnt 
work which has now extended over ten years, 
some very striking results have been achieved 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
important agricultural reform It 1s steadily 
gaining in popularity, and, as more staff 1s traced 
and the people become better educated to the 
advantages of the system, the figures for the area 
consolidated are mounting up year by year 
This work began 1n 1920-21 and in the 10 years 
that have elapsed since then, 2,63,462 acres 
have been consolidated by the end of July 1930, 
out of the whole cultivable area of about 30 
millions, at an average cost of Hs. 2-5 per 
acre, 

In the Central Provinces some success in 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis- 
garh Division where scattered holdings are 
particularly common and it is not rare to see 10 
acres broken into 40 plots. The Local Govern- 
ment found 1t desirable to resort to legislation 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
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permanent holders 1n a village holding together 
not less than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
is that 1¢ gives power to a proportion, not Icss 
than one-half of the permanent right-helders, 
holding not less than two-thirds of the occupn d 
area in a village, to agree to the preparation of a 
scheme of consolidation, which scheme, when 
confirmed, becomes binding on all the permanent 
right-holders in the village and their successors 
in interest 


In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Council in 1928 to deal with certain 
features of the problem When this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to be ultimately dropped 


There are 11 societies for consolidation of 
holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 1n the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model. 


Rural Reconstruction —One ofthe main 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies 1n the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and 1t Is 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement, lies 
bound up with general, rural development and 
progress §8o0 long as agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly indebted, have a fatalistic 
and listless outiook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living, carrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and implements tn more 01 
less a primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
all other rural movements is possible. The 
co-operative movement itself 1s indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman dalal and the mer- 
chant, but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but half-hearted attempts 
for the co operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life explain very 
clearly why the achievements of the movement 
during the last 34 years have fallen far short 
of its objective. Rural reconstruction has, 
however, of late years claimed an increasing 
amount of attention ; but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made, what has been 
done has been individual effort—the efforts of 
ndividuals fired by the impulse of social service 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor- 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk. The 
best known of such centres 1s at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab. The work done there covers education, 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of 
apr culeute, feinale education and maternity 
welfare. 


In the Central Provinces and Berar the local 
Government carried on similar work from 
November 192¢. Thelater part of 1933 saw a 
considerable im petusimparted to the cause of 
rural reconstruction inIndia His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, thethen Govrnor of 
Bombay, concentrated on village uplift 
and carried on an _ =Iintcnsive  propa- 


of Holdings Act in 1928. Any two or morelganda in that behalf which bis led to 
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the formulation of a scheme whereby the 
work is being carried on earnestly by District 
Commuttces under the guidance of the District 
Collectors the work being co ordinated by Divi 
sional officers Ihe Punjabhas appointed Mr 
Brayne of Gurgaon fame as Commissioner for 
Rural Reconstruction and Bengal has made a 
similar appointment and it appears that all 
provincial Governments are devoting consider 
able thought to this very important work 


Better Living Societies —The Punjab has 
been responsible for introducing this very desir 
able type of co operative socicty to promote 
better living among its members There re 
about 300 such societies in that province and 
ae have been doing quite important work in 
their own way The societies do not collect 
any levy from their members except the small 
entrance fee and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for carrying it out from 
year to year violation of which is punishable 
with fine under the by laws Though these 
societies 1n the first instance haye for their 
object the curtaldment of ruinous expenditure 
on marriages and other social occasions they 
have also helped 1n various other matters so 
that apart from saving to their members thou 
sands of rupecs each year they are contiibuting 
to the general village uplift 1n some measure 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands some have promoted 
sanitatiqn, some have induced the villagers 
to%m prove ventilation in their houses some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should be 
pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
jewellery and some have stopped waste on farms 
Thus 1n a variety of ways these societies generally 
have been great factors in the amprovement of 
conditions in the life of the village It 18 
earnestly hoped that such better living socicties 
will be started 1n large numbers in the various 
provinces of India or better still that the co 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by these 
societies and that the term better hving be 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
the co operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift as well as its own 
economic objective of strengtheninz the position 
ot the aguiculturist 


Urban Credit Societies —While the chicf 
objective of the co operative movement w1s 
from the first to do service to the rural popula 
tion it must be remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted two classes of societies —rural 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co operative method for solving the pro 
blems of urban population also t present 
there are 10 all 12,108 non agricultural socicties 
with a membership of 1446,790 Of these 
5 652 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for othcr purposes 


An important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders and though 
the joint stock banking system that has so far 
developed in India 1s quite well suited in many 
respects for them from the point of view of the 
small trader it is co operetive banking that is 
obviousl) wanted The :mportance of People s 
Co operative Bank promoted for the befeft 
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of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed 18, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants artisans and craftsmen for 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and talukatowns The principal 
business of these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks In the absence of any 
1ndustrial co operative bank, it is also for the 
peoples bank to finance small industnalists 
and help the development of cottage wndustries, 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India Another very 
important function which falls to peoples banks 
1s the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the ficld to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country 
It 18 only however inthe Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencics that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples’ banks In 
Madras there are 1,055 non agricultural credit 
socicties but most of these are not real peoples 
banks The Punjab has 1030 unhmited 
liability societies and only 162 with limited 
liability Liven here we hardly find any pevele 
ment of real peoples banks In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
527 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them 
ire salary earners credit societies Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
have several big concerns, however, working 
on sound lines The question of startin 

Peoples’ Banksin Bihar and Ori 51 has not ye 

been seriously taken in baud In the Bombay 
Presidency, in.titutions with a working capital 
of Rs 50000 and more are classed as urban 
banks Since 1922 co operators 1n this Presi- 
dency have bcen very keen on having a full- 
fledged pcoples bank in every taluka town 
for it ha been realised that with the proper 
devclopment of urban co operative banking 
_thcre 1s no doubt that the various units will 
icome into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co ordinated 
and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of inland trading agencies, 
Peoples banks are a repository of peoples 
savings a nucleus for co operative activity and 
an institution giving facilities for internal remit 
tance and it is quite necessary therefore that 
ther share capital must be pretty large In 
the Bombay Presidency on the 30th June 1935 
there were 131 urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful The total membership was 
2 09 603, the working capital was Rs 4 83 53 376 
and the reserve fund amounted to Rs 25 59,154 

It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking has been a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co 

operative movement in India and other provinces 
might well follow Bombay’s example in this 
direction 


An uapattent variant of the urban co operative 
society is the Thnift i The system 
adopted is to collect regularsavings every month 
for a continuous period of two to four years, 
invest the collected amount to the best ad vantage 
and pay back to the subscriber his amount at the 
end of the term with interest In many societies, 
loans are advanced also but not exc a 
certain fixed proportion, usually ? ofthe deposits 
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The Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 


the bulk of the members are school masters ' 


There are about 125 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has half adozen. Recently however, 
Life Imsarance Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only, 
issuing policies of Rs. 160 to Rs. 600 and that 
too without medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
small man in the village as in the town. It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis. 
It has now, however, widened its scope and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rural 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing members much better. It has by 
now written a business of over Rs. 40 lacs. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society issuing 
small policies, while the Madras society—the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society— 

has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
insurance society with share capital and com. 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of about Rs. 40 lacs. 


Review.—The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the regis. 
tration of societies for purposes other than 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 


In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural onesin order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars. 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was appointed and its report in 1915 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of si leila agen Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and al) 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal | 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminate'.: 
From this time onwards the share of non-officia.s ° 
in the movement assumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that for the success 
of the movement, deofficializing of the Same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 1919 
made co-operation a provincial transferred sub- 
ject and the local Governments were left free to 
adapt the 1912 Act to their own requirements. 


The steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 
in the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
gan da still remained the function of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
perceived that non-official institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 
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official hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
“nstitutes were started in various provinces, 
in some cases a8 unitary societies reaching down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. The part these non-official 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas- 
‘ngly important, some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
‘ven audit. 


The steady progress of the movement—some- 
times even too rapid—for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short-term loans. It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920. Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 


While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening. Defaults in repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were insti- 
tuted in various provinces. The Central Provinces 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1923. <A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
for the U. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma. 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co-operative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
side of agricultural co-operation. The powers 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras, Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies’ 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
‘* better living, better business and better 
methods of production’’ as the aim of the move- 
ment. The chicf features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies, the extension of summary powers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
provision of penalties against specified offences. 
The Burma Act came into force in 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1932. Bihar and 
Orissa has also now passed a similar Co-operative 
Act of its own recently. The progress of the 
movement in forms other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 

The non-credit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies in 
Burma and irrigation societies in Bengal and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
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Pernaps the most remarkable instance of the 
hon credit movement in India 1s to be found 
in the Pujab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through co- 
operation In the non-agricultura] non credi 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made 
There are a number of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans‘ 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
co operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non credit side the consumers’ move 
ment has made but meagre progress 


In 1926, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
was appointed and co operation formed only & 
part—though an important one—of its extensive 
enquiry. Recently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Enqury Committe. 
the co operative movement in the differen 
provinces has beensurveyed Butthe province. 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquirics to banking 1m relation to agriculture, 
small industrics and trade Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of banking 
ficilities have been examined, while the need 
for sepirate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in C P, U P and Madras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
tufe is still to be met Bihar and Onssa 
recently got its movement examined by a 
committee, Travancore followed suit and 
Mysore too appointed a Committee which 
has published its report last year. ‘Lhe 
Government of Bombay convened in June 
1933 a Round Table Conference of official and 
non official Co-operators to discuss the problems 
that confronted the Movement in mbay 
As a result of this Conference, three Committees 
were appointed, one to examine the system of 
supervision over Co operative societies by the 
Supervising Unions in the Presidency, another 
to reporton the best way tohelp the agricultunsts 
in these times of falling pmces and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative basis ‘These (Committees have 
submitted their reports, their recommendations 
have ied to a tightening up of supervision 
an extension of land mortgage bankmg and 
efforts to meet the growth of overdue loans 

Recently the Goverment of Bomby appointed 
& small committee to inquire into the co 
operative movementand tosuegest how effec 
tive action could be tahen to1mprove, extend and 
strengthen the movement The report has been 
submitted and early Government action may 
be oxpected The one welcome feature of the sug 
gestiong is the adoption of the multiple society 
as the primary unit in villages suggested by us 
for years and advocatcd strongly by the Agri 
cultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank 
ot India Lhe reconstruction of the primary 
societies on these llues will bea great step in the 
Tight direction, but cannot yleld the fullest 
ben fit, unless the curse of ilhteracy and 
ignorance 1s removed or mitigated by a strong 
drive for adult education in rural areas 

The growing difficulties of the Co-operafive 
Movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
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of India to hold an All-India Co-operative 
Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 
1934 This Conference was unique in s0 far 
ag if was not restricted only to the Registrars 
oj Cooperative Societies and their advisers 
from the various provinces and States, but it 
also meluded some ministers in charge of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation from the provinces 
and a representative of each of the two All-India 
Co operative organisations—the Institutes’ 
Association and the Provincial Banks’ Associa- 
tion ‘Lhis Conference recommended the en- 
actment of an All-India Co operatiev Societies 
Act so as to permit the registration of Co-opera- 
tive Societies working in the whole of India or 
mmoreprovincesthanone It also recommend- 
ed earnest efforts for the de\elopment of land 
mortgage banks by the Government guarantee- 
Ing not only the interest on their debentures 
but also the capital and suggested the creation 
of a Central Co operative Board under the 
Imperial Government with a small establishment 
to bring about a closer co-ordmation of work 
between the different provinces and States of 
India This last suggestion has met with some 
opposition, since after the provincialisation of 
Co operation under the Montford Reforms of 
1914, the provinces do not much fancy the 
imposition of control from the centre And 
yet, there seems to be nothing wrong 1n the 
idea of a central organisation, which would be 
a clearmg house for authentic information and 
stimulate progress through a careful study of 
experments and efforts m particular areas and 
drawing attention of other areas to the success 
achieved or the deficiencies revealed In Decem- 
ber 1936 another Conference of Registrars met 
it Delhi and discussed the situation further 


It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow 1n introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement 1n some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hydcrabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwahor and Indore has made consider- 
able progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces 


The landmarks 1n the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement 1n India are the Co operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904, the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 , the Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1915 , the provincialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919, the establishment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda, the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces, provincial 
legislation , the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928, Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931; and marketing survevs debt 
conciliation schemes and land mortgige banking 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the stages of its evolution May be briefly 
summarised as—agricultural credit, urban 
credit, central credit organisations , apex co- 
operative banks, propaganda by non-officials , 
non-credit agricultural co-operation, urban 
co operative banking , long term loans and debt 
redemption schemes, land mortgage banks, 
co-operative education , rectification and consoli- 
dation of the credit movement, organisation of 
supervision over primary societies and rural 
construction 
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TABLE No, 4. 


Statisitcs of Co-operation. 


Operations of Co-operative Societrves, 1935-86. 





Number 


Working Capital :-— 
Share Capital - ce 


Loans and deposits held from— 


> 
Members .. 33 a 


Non-Members a es 
Societies .. die 
Provincial 01 Central Banks 
Government 


Reserve and other kiuds . 


Total 


Loans made during the year to— 


Individuals. . ae ok 
Banks and Societies acti 


Loans due by— 
Individuals. . er << 
Of which overdue .. sts 
Banks and Societies oe 


Profits re 4 bs 


Provincial 


Banks. 


\ 5,96,40 


98,51 
3,67,47 
19,62 
1,04,45 


12,62,95 


351,75 
3,08,19 


ee 





Central 
Banks. 


2,78,17 


16 95,04 


2,88,45 
2,92 37 

37,76 
3,51,12 


29,42,91 


1,02,98 
8,84,11 


74,60 


19,48,(6 


39,54 


\ 







(In Thousands of Rupees) 





Non-Agri- 
Agricultural 
Societies. cultural 
Societies. 
Credit. Non- Credit Non- 
Credit. * 1Credit. 
rea] 14.4] 14,04] a 6,506 
4,31,80 5,95,21 
1,37, | 5,44,89 
17,33,26 1,21,45 
16,25 56,31 
9,64,26 294,58 
34,59, 35 23,44,88 
5, 38,46 13,96,13 
67,01 1,37,58 
26,25,78 16,91,02 
11,67,23 2,57,48 
78,23 72,83 


ANTHROPOLOGIOAL SOCIETY OF 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AGRIOVLTURAL AND HORTIOULTORAL SOCIETY 
(1HE ROYAL) op Ivpra (Calcutta) —Founded 
1820 A Class Annua) subscription Rs 32 In 
trancefee Rs 8 BClass Annual subscription 
Rs 12 Secretary 8 Percy Lancaster, FLS 
FRHS,MREAS8 ll, Alipore Road, Alipore 
AGRI HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BURMA — 
Superintendent HK H Diekmann HDA 
¥RHS Agn Horticultural Gardens, Kandaw 
glay, P O Rangoon Burma Secretary — 
G V Dumont Agri Horticultural Gardcns 
hindawglay P O Rangoon Burma 


AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS — 
Lstablished 27835 Quarterly subscrmption 
for members in Class A Ra 7 in Cliss B Rs 3 
President H BE The Governor of Madras, 
Charman Mr C A_ Henderson, ICS 
Hon, Secretary Mr B 8S Nuirody MSc 
Hon Treasurer Mr H A Buller, Teynampet 
§S W Madras 


BoMBAY — 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropulogica] research in India, tu 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers, 
and to publish a journal contalving the 
transactions of the Society Annual sub 
Kcliption Rs 10 President H 1 Sorley 
10S Hon Secretary Dr N A Thoothi BA 
DPhil (Oxon) Office Address C/o K R 
Cama Orientil Institute Bldg 134136 
A pollo Street, Bombiy 


BENARES MATHEMATICAL SOOIETY —Founded 


in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion | 
of research in the various branches of Pure , 


and Apphed Mathematics and in the History 
of Mathematics It conducts a journal ‘ The 
Proceedings of the Benares thematical 
Society in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library 

Ihere are about 80 members from all parts of 
India Admission fee Rs 10 Annual sub 

scription Rs 12(Re‘dent members) and Rs 5 
(non resident members) President Dr 
Gorakn Prasad pD8sc, Secretury Prof 
Chandi Prasad, MA, BSC ,Editor Dr AN 
Singh D8c Treasurer Prof Pashupati 
Prasad, MA,BSc 22 Senpura Benares City 


BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Poona —The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir B G Bhandarkar, at the hands of H E 
Lord Willingdon who became its first Pres: 
dent Its objects are to publish critical edi 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Onental antiquities, to provide in up to 
date Oriental library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
Information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies The valuable librai\ of 
the late Dr Sir R G Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Rall of the Institute Since the 1st 
of Apri] 1918 the Goverament of Bombay 


have transferred to the custodv of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20 000 manu 
scripts formerly accommodated in the Deccan 
College together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs 3000 a year Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs 10 000 
a year for the publication of the B S S and 
the Government Oriental Series The 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mahabharata 
critically (Eduor in Chef Dr V S&S Sukhthan 
kar) at the initiition of the Raja of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Rs one 
lakh for that purpose Grants are being 
received from the Government of India 
(Rs 4000 a year) the University of Bombay 
(Rs 3000a year) and the Government of 
Bombay (Rs 6 000 a year) Burma Hydera 
bad (Deccan) Baroda 1nd Mysore as well 18 
several Southern Mahratta States The 
Institute issues a Journil called Ann@s of the 
IThandarhar Onrental  lIlesearcl Institute 
published four times a year It also held 
under its auspices the Tirst Oriental Con 
ference on the 5th, 6thand 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H E Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidenry of Sir R G 
Bhandarkar Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community supple- 
mented by Grants in Aid from the Govern 
ment of Bombay, the Institute 1s housed in 4% 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Socicty Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conductin, regular 
M A classes in Sansknt Pah, Ar thomagidhi 
and Ancient Indian Culture Lectures by 
I'mincnt scholars «re also delivered occa 
sionally Membership dues Rs 10 a year or 
100 compounded for life Members 
evn sulject to certain conditions borrow 
loohs from the lhbrary and gt the 
Annals free and other publicitions (1 
hist covernng about 100 titles sent free upon 
request) 1t concesson rates Secretary 
Dr V S Sikthinkar MA PhD Curator 
P AK Gole wA 


THF BHARATA JTIHASA SANSHODHAK4 MANDALA 


Poona —Founded in 1910 by the late Mr V 
K Rajwade and Sirdir K C Mehendale and 
1egictered under Act AXI[ of 1860 in 1916 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials crecting witabic buildings 
for preserving and exhibiting them publishing 
such Matenals and other works of historcal 
research «and generilly to encourage and 
foster critical study of and reseaich in Indian 
history Hasa building of its own possesses 
the best collection of Persian ind Marathi 
historical papers owned by any private 
socicty Has a rare collection of about a 
thousand Infian punting, snow housed in a 
special wing rece: tly added maintains a 
com cabinet and an armoury of old ‘veapons 
Has a section for Copper plates sculpture 
and archeology and has a hbrary of rare books 
Holds fortnightly and annual meetings where 
notes and papers based on onginal documents 
are presented discussed and afterwards 
published Has published 6 volumes of 
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orginal historical letters and other historical 
and literary books whose total number 
exceeds 80. Has received Rs 565000 
for publishing materials of the Shivaji period 
from the latc Raja Sahib of Mudhol Conducts 
& quartrly journal devoted to1escairch 
Work done mostly in Marathi Celcbrated the 
Silver Jubilee by calling the fist All India 
Modern History Congress in 1935 Has planned 
Commemoration volume in English giving an 
analytical account of researches in various 
fields Depends entirely on public subscrip 

tions Is supported by many Rajas, Jahagir 
dars, Sardarsand the public The late Dr J 
LL Abbot of New Jersey, U 8A, left by will 
a gift of 30,000 dollars to the Mandala fot 
buildings Annual membeiship fees for vai 

ious classes are Rs 3 6, 12 25,125 and 300 
which can be compounded for life by prying 

ten times theannualsubscription of a particu 

lar class ina single year President Mr N ( 

Kelkar, BA, LLB Vee Presidents Shrimint 
Bailasaheb Pint Pratimdm, BA, Raja of 
Aundh, Shrimant Babisaheb Ghorpade of 
Ichalkaranji Secretarres Piof D V_ Potdar 

B A , corresponding member, Indian Historic1] 
Records Commission, and Sardar G N 

Mujyumdar, OLE, Treasurer Mr A_ V 

Patwirdhan, BA, Readers Mr 8 N Joshi 
and Mr G@ H Khare, Inbrarran Mr \V M 
holhatkcr Address 31213,Sadashix Peth 

Poona Citv 

vr 


BOMBAY ART SOCIETY.—~Foundid 1888 to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
10 the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every Januriry Annual subscription 
Re 10, Life member Rs 100 Presedent Siu 
Cowasyi Jehangir, Bart Hon Treasurer Rio 
Sah-b N G Agoski, Hon Secretary 
V. V Oak, Bar-at-Law. Office Secretanat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay 


BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIO 
SOCIETY.—Founded 1804, to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sclences and Lite- 
rature Annual subscription Rs. 60 Secretary 
J.8 Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay 


BOMBAY MEDICAL UNION —Founded 1883 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of vie sand exp2riences between its membcrs 
an? to maintain the inteest and status of the 
Medical profession i Bombay and the Presi: 
dency The LIntrance Kee for Resident 
Members Rs 5, monthly subscription Rs 2, 
Absent members Re 1, and non resident 
members yearly subsciiption R 5 President 
Dr S K Vuldya Vue Pr sidenis Dr 
K S$ Barucha and Dr K_ Curset 1 
Hon Treasurer Dr R D P Mody, Hon 
Lubrarvans Dr V B Desai and Dr k 8 
Bharucha. Hon Secretarvs Ur Sorab J 
Popat and Dr M B Thakore Blavatsky 
Lodge Building, French Bridge, Chowpatty 
Bombay 


BomBAY NatuRAL History Soctety (Regis- 
tered under Act X XI of 1860) —Founded 1883 
to promote the tudv of Natural H1 torg in all 
its branches ‘Lhe Society has a membership 


BOMBAY SANITARY 


Socteties * Literary. Scientific and Soctal. 


of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal is published 
at varying times during the year which 
contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders The 
Society’s library 1s open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofussil The Society’s 
Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur- 
ing and mounting of trophies for members 
Annual subscription Rs 25 Entrance fee 
Rs 10 Patron A LC The Viceroy of India , 
Vice Patrons H HOH The Maharaja of 
Travancore, GO01I8, H H The Maharao of 
Cutch,@csi1,@o01k,H H the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, KOSI, KCVO, H H_ the 
Maharaja of Rewa,K O81 H H the Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar, H H The Nawabof Junxgadh, 
GOIE KOSI,and Mr F V Evans, Livcr- 
pool, Suir David Ezra, Kt , Mr A S Verniy, 
London, Lt Col K G Gharpurey IMS 
(Retd ) Poona President H ET The Rt Hon 
Sir Roser Lumley,@c1“, DL, Vice Press 
dents H H The Mrharao of Cutch Gcs!, 
GciF, Rev Fr J F Caius,s83, Rt Rev R 
D Acland MA Honorary Seretary Mr 
P M D. Sanderson, FZ28 Curator S H 
Prater, CMZS MLA,JP, Asstt Curator C 
McCann, Head Clerk Mr A F Fernandes, 
Gallery Assistant Mr P F Gomes Offices 

6 Apollo Street, Bombay. 


ASSOCIATION —Founded 

to create an educated pubhe opinion with 
regard to sanitaiy matters in general; (b) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lecturee Jeaflets and 
practical demonstrations and if possible, 
bv holding classes and examinations; (e) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes 
rewards or medals to those who mav by 
diligent application add to our krowledge 
in sanitary scienc by origmal research or 
otherwise; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chiwls, provided the people m such loca 
lities or chawls give facilities The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Piincess Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of whicu was laid by Lacy Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1916, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, C and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station Hon Secretary De J S Nerurker, 
B 8c., LM & 8, DPH (Cantub ), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 


Societies: Literary, Scientific and Social. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOOIETY.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country 
xt haa 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
hshed in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxti‘ary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxihary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
lary in 1845, the Punjab Auxihary in 1868, 
the Bangalore Auxihary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899 The 
Bible or some portion of itis now to be had 
in over 100 afferent Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached = 1,205,443 issues in 
1937. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions In the various verpaculars are sold at 
ratea Which tha very poorest tan pay apd 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
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of English Scriptures are made to students 
who pass University examimations, 45 
under — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates 


Portions of Scriptures inthe important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carmed on in India, 
and Burma in a Much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society—which 1 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society—the National Bible Socicty of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 


The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society's work during 


the past few years in India and Burma :— 


TABLE OF CIRCULATION OF THE B.F BS wv InNpIA. 














Auxiharies | 1937 | 1036 19°5 1934 | 1933 | 1932 1931. 
Calcutta 244,292 | 244,700 | 212,558 |232 094 | 230,657} 250,744] 211,040 
Bombay 230,928 | 213276 | 243,474 190,809 | 214,544 | 206,019 | 185,720 
Madras 338,98) | 302,799 | 294700 | 286,522 | 301,306 | 254,504] 261,549 
Bangalore 44,705 31,410 34,0&3 | 23912 | 26,077 25,624 18,007 
North India 187,220 | 196,834 | 288,866 {222 512 | 236,800 | 03,756} 153,403 
Punjab 94,462 87,994 97,560 | 77,786 | 94,600 89,696 90,212 
Burma 115,251 104,821 | 112077 |106 623 | 134,357 90,079 85,973 

Total 1,250,443 | 1,231,834 | 1,232 818 |1 140,258/1,238,436 | 1,120,422 | 1,005,904 





here returns do not trelu'e the copies which any Auxilary has supphed to London or to 
any otber Auxiliaries during tle year. 


Genera] Secretary for India and Ceylon 


BRITISH MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION (Bombay 
Branch) —Founded 1886, to promote NMedi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession Secretary Dr. B. B 
Yodh, Rawal Building, Lamington Road, 
Bombay 

CALCUTTA CHESS SOCIETY —To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open toall Patrons J 
R Capablanca and Sir W E Greaves, Kt, 
LLD President The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
M N Mukery1, MA BL Vace Prestdent Dr 
H W B Moreno, Hon Secretary’ G Dhara, 
Hon Treasurer B B Gosh, 93, Lower Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta 

CHIIDREN’s AID SOCIETY was established 1n 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by tahing over res- 
ponsibility for the maintenance of the Umar 


14 


The Rev JS M Hooper, M A, Mayo Road, Nagpur, C.P 


khadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
cases of boys and girlsdealt with bythe Juve- 
nile Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re- 
formatory School for boys under 12, and 
tor the co-ordination of work done by 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
bv the Court The Society is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in aid 
from Government Its work les amongst 
destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India, juvemle offenders less than 16 years 
of age and children offended against by adult 
persons All of whom have been arrested 
under the Bombay Children Act in_ either 
Bombay City or Suburban District 
Pressdent!? H E_ Sir Roger Lumley, 
GCIE YVeee-President TheHon. Mr K M. 
Munshi, MLA 


CONSUMPIIYES' 


€ 


I 
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Chairman Mr C P_ Bramble 
Treasurer Mr B R Tannan Secretary 


Miss B Budden 


Homes Society —This 
ciety was started by the Jate Ur B M 
bari and Mr Dayaram Gidumal on the 1st 
of June 1909 It was registered under 
Act XAI of 1860 Mr Malabar) secured 


@ large grant of Jand in a Himalayan pine. 
forest in Dnaranipur(SimlaHills)from H H | 


the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives His Highness 


dhe Sanatorrxum hag its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal Bart of Ahmedabad The Sana 
tor1um has a Guest House The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore 
It has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
cluding the speci31 Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for Luropean patients Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis The Sana 
torlum has its own dairy 1nd 1s called 
the Bai Pirojbar R H Poatuck Dairv§ The 
Sir Chinubhal Madhavlal Dispensary has an 
out-patient department The Recreation 
Hall is called Lhe Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall’ after the name of the Maha 
raja of Patiala Mr Malabar collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Rs 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer Charitable Endowments 
under Act VI of 1890 Nearly Rs 3 06,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, build 
Ings, etc, and the current annuil expend) 
ture 1s about Rs 656,000 The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers arein charge of the 
Sanatorium The Office of this Society 18 
situated at the Seva Sidan Buildings, 
Gamdevi Bombay Mr S P Wadia 1s the 


Hon Secretary and Mr Pirojsha P 
Mistr! is the Hon Treasurcr 
MPLOYERS FEDERATION OF £INDIA—She 


Lmployers Federation of India was registered 
early m 1933 with the following among its 
main objects —To deca and protect 
the intercsts of employers engaged in the 
trade, commerce industries and manufactures 
of India, to promote or oppose Iecgislation 
or other measures affecting their interests 

to collect and circulate statistics and other 


information of interest to employers to 
nominate legatees and advisers to the 
International Labour Conferences and to 


formulate opmions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies and to 
promote or oppose their recommendations, 
to secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its members 
to consider and support well considered 
schemes for the welfare and uphft of Labour 
and establish harmonious relations between 
Capital and Labour and to carry on pro 
paganda for the purpose of educating public 
opimon with regard to the character sccpe 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation 


Most of the leading employers organisafions in 


India are members of the Federation 


algo’ 
gave a donation otf Rs one lakh In1911: 
by special permission the Sanatorium was; 
nwmed The King Edward VII Sanatorium ”’ | 


UNITED PROVINCES —Chairman Mr 


Socteites + Literary, Scientific and Soctal. 


Hon The office bearers for the year 1938 are — 


Presvdent SiH P Mody KBE Vee 
Presidents Sir Edward Benthalland Mr C 
K Nicholl 


So 
Mala The office of the Federation 1s at present located 


at Pate] House Churchgate Street Bombay 


EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION —The European Ass0 


clation was established in 1888 under the 
title of the European and Anglo Indian 
Defence Association and was re established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association but the present title 
was adopted in 1918 The Association has 
for ite major object the organisation of 
Luropean influence in the political life of 
India The Head Offices (Central Administ i 
tion) arc at 6 Royal kxchange Place, 
Calcutta President Mr W W K Page 

Vice Presidents Sir Lesl« Hudson and Mi 
J H Buider Zon General Treasurer Mr R 
S Aithut Actung General Secretary Miss N 
Dalling Publication The Review of India 

obtainable from the Cen 7a7 Secretary 


BRANCHES OF THL LUROPLAN ASSOCIATION 


ASSAM —Chairman Mr W Fieming Hon 
Secretary Mr O H Hadley 

BENGAI LASTLRN—Charrman Mr J |] 
Manson Hon Secretary Di LA il 
Patemuan 

BENGAL WESTFRN—Chairman Mr G IL 
Hudspeth Hon Secretary Mr R 1 
Orme 

Binar Norta —C/airman Mi k G Munns 
Hon Secretary Mr W H_= Meyrich, 
OBL MLA 


BoMBAY —Charrman Mr J D Boyle Hon 
Secretary Mr J J Gou.h 


CALOUTT’ —Chatrizan Mr 
Secretary Miss N Dalling 

CHITTAGONG —Chawman Mr L I W Nolan 
Hon Secretary Mi L J Polgiase 

DARJEFLING —Charnian & Hon Secretary 
Mr RN Nicoll OBL 


DooaRS —Chairman Mr H B_  Biabant 
Smith Hon Secretary Mr A Johnson 
KANKINARRAH —Chairman Mi G M Martin 

Hon Secretary Mi W C Lowden 


MapRAS —Charrman Mi W K M Tanglcy 
Hon Secretary Mr G E Walke1 


MANBHUM —Chairman Mr J Wormald Jt 
Tlon Secretaries Mr B Wilson Haigh and 
Mr P W H Woods 

PuNJAB—Chairman Prof W Roberts cIL, 
MLC Hon Secretury Mr C 1 Mason 

SIND —Charrman Mr D N_ O Sulhvan 
Par at Law Hon Seentary “Mr M R 
Crrter 


Sulwua VALLEY Chairman Mr WL D 


Cooper CIE MLC Hon Secretary , Mr 
G Kydd 


Ww &h Page 


H A 
Wilkinson , Hon Secretary Mr C P Law on 


INDIAN ASSNOIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 


SoreNcE (Calcutta) —Honorary Secrelary 
Prof J N Mukherjee, DSc, 210, Bow 
Bazar Street, Calcutta 


Societies: Literary, Scientific and Socral. 


INDIAN CHEMIOAL SodiETY.—Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P. C. Ray as President, located 
in the University College of Science buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Prof.J.C. 
Ghosh, President; Sir U. N. Brahmachari, 
Prof. N, R. Dhar, Dr. GillLert J. Fowler, Sin- 
P. C, Ray, Prof. B. K. Singh, Prof. H. B. 
Dunnicliff, Prof. B. B. Dey, Prof. P. C. 
Mitter, Prot. J. N. Mukherjee, Vice-Presidenis ; 
Prof. 8. 8. Joshiand Dr. A. C. Sircar, ZHony,. : 
Editors; Prof. B. C. Guha, Hony. Secretary ; : 
Prof. P. Neogi, Tony. Treasurer; Prof. 8. 5. | 
Bhatnagar, Dr. P. K. Bose, Dr. J. K.: 
Chowdhury, Prof. k. L. Hondgill, Mrs. Sheila 
Dhar, Dr. 8. Dutt, Prof. Sudhamoy Ghosh, 
Dr. M. Goswami, Prof. P. C. Guha, Dr. A. N. 
Kappanna, Dr. 8, Krishna, Prof. 
Dr. B. L. Manjunath, Prof. K. G. Naik, 
Prof. J. N. Ray, Dr. H. kK. Sen, Dr. P. B. 
Sarkar, Prof. V. Subrahmanyan, Dr. 
Patel, Members of the Council; ; 
Banerjee, Asst. Secretary; Dr. S. G. Chau- 
dhury and Dr. D. Chakravarti, Asst. Editors. 

Bombay Branch: Khan Bahadur Dr. A. K. 
Turner, President; Dr. R. B. Forster and 
Dr. M. 8. Patel, Vice-Presidents; Mr. 8. 
M. Mchta and Dr. B. K,. Vaidaya, Joint-Hon, 
Secretaries; Mr. N. W. Hirwe, Hony. 
Treasurer. 


Lahore Branch : Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar, 
President: Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni and Prof. 
S. D. Muzaffar, Vice-Presidents; Dr. A. N. 
Puri and Mr. P. L. Kapur, Hony. Secretaries ; 
Prof. N. A. Yajnik, Hony. Treasurer. 

Madras Branch; Dr. B. Narasimha Iyengar, 
President ; Dr. &. L. Moudgill, Vice-President ; 
Mr. M. Sesha lLyengar, Hony. Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


The Society publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original rescarches in Chemistry in India. 
Subscription to Fcllows : Rs. 15, Non-Fellows 
Rs. 16. Fellowship is open to graduatcs of 
Chemistry and to those who are interested 
with the progress of Chemistry. Particulars 
and Election form can be had fiom the Hony. 
Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, P.O. 
Box No. 10857, 92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta, 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.—Founded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms ‘ political’ and 
‘social’ in their widest sense; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social questions; to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
Maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Office: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, Bombay. 
President: Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Bar-at-Law ; 
Vice-Presidenis: Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, M.L.A., Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate; Hon. Secretaries: 
Mr. 8. G. Warty, M.a.,and Mr. Mavji Govindji; 
Treasurer: Mr. V. R. Bhende, 
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INDIAN LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION.—({Central 


Committee).—The original Committee set up 
in Delhiin 1924. Secretary: Mr. U.N. Sen, 
C/o Associated Press, New Delhi. 


BOMBAY.—({LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION).— 
President : Sit Cowasji Jehangir, Bt. ; Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee: The Hon. 
Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member 
to the Government of Bombay. Address: 
C/o Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Bombay, 


CENTRAL PROVINCES.—Patron: H. E. Sir 
Hyde Gowan, K.C.S.I.; President: Mr. 8. B. 
Tambe; Secretary - M. D. Shahane. Address: 
Servants of India Society, Nagpur. 


MYSORE.—President: Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University; 
Vice-President: A. R. Wadia, University 
Professor of Philosophy; Secretary: K. V. 
Sastri, Mysore University. Address: Mysore 
University, Mysore. 


MASULIPATAM.—Hon. Secretary: Mr. Lanka 
Satyam, M.A. 


KARACHI.—President: Mr. Jamshed N. R. 
Mehta; Secretary: Keval Ram Shahani, 


Rambaug Road, Karachi. 
CaLCuTTA.—President: Sir A. K. Roy, 
Bar-at-Law, Advocate-General, Bengal. 


Joint Secretaries: Messrs. N. C. Roy & 
P. C. Mallik. 99, Bakul Bagan Road, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 


PUNJAB.—Hon. Secretary: Mr. C. L. Anand, 
Principal, Law College, Lahore. 


LUCKNOW.—President: Raja Rampal Singh ; 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. V. 8S. Ram, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

INDIAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY.—Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts two quarterly 
journals, The Journal of the Indian Mathema- 
tical Society and The Mathematics Student: 
the former publishes original papers on Ma- 
thematical subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachers of 
mathematics. The Society maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodical in all 
languages and new books on the subject. The 
library is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are cir- 
culated to members by post. The journals 
of the Society are published in Madras, There 
are about 400 members from all parts of 
India. President: R. P. Paranjpye. M.A., 
1.8e., Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University. 
Secretaries: R. Vaidyanathaswamy, M.A., 
D.Sc., Ph.D., Reader, University of Madras, 
Madras; Ram Behari, M.A., Ph.p., St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi. Librarian: R. P. Shintre, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson 
College, Poona. 

THE INDIAN ROADS AND TRANSPORT DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION LIMITED.—Registered 
ei Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 

ay. 

Patrons: His Excellency The Right Hon’ble 
Lord Brabourne, G.C.1.E., M¢c., Governor of 
Bengal ; His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, 


G.C.1.E., D.L., Governor of Rombay; His 
Excellency The Hon’ble Sir Archibald 
Douglas Cochrane, K.C,S.1., @.C.M.G., D.8.0., 
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Governor of Burma, His Excellency 81 
John Hubback, KOSI, 108, Governor 0: 
Orissa , His Excellency $1 Lancelot Graham 
KOSI, KCIE 108 Governor of Sind 

His Excellency Sir Herbeit Cmcrson KCSI_ 
CIE, OBF,tC8, Governor of the Punjab 


Viee-Patrons Major Gener! Sir Reginald Ford 
eno ns Dso, ind Sir Ernest Muillcr, 
t 


The Association wis formed in 1926 and regis 
tered in October 1927 having a Council with 
headquarters in Bombay and Branches at 
Calcutta, Bombiy, Madras, Karachi, Assam 
Lahore, Rongoon and New Delhi, each wit 
& Local Committce 


The subscriptions for membership of the Associa 
tion 1re 


Per annum 
Associate Mcmbers Rs 5 
Ordinary Members » 10 
Supporting Mcmbers », 300 


The aims and objects of the Association are to 
promote the cause of Roid, Motor and Air 
Transport Development throughout India by 
miking representations to the Government 
of India, Governments of Provinces, D1.strict 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, :mprovement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aerodromes 

“and methods of transport, to make repre 
sentations to all or any of the bodies regarding 
the adjustment of taxation, customs duties 
and excise affecting motor vehicles and other 
modes of transport and the employment of 
same in such a Manner a8 to facilitate thc 
development of motor and air transport 
throughout India, to educate the public 
by means of propaganda and to create autho- 
ritative public opmion with regard to the 
needs of, and advantages to be dcrived from 
improved road and air communications and the 
use of these forms of transport 

All persons, associations, firms or companics 
interested in Roid, Motor and Air Transport 
Development and thur problems are eligible 
for eluction a8 members 

The present constitution of the Council of the 
Association 18 — 

President The Honble Mr R H Parker 
JP. 

Vice President GH Coohe,JP 


Members of Council Major General Sir 
Reginald Ford, KCMG, CB, DSO, Sir 
Ernest Miller, Kt , H I) Ormerod, JP, 
S Guevrek, Sir Ness Wadia, KBE, CIE, 
Jp ,R J Watson, Nurmahomed M Chinoy, 
Jp, H.A LInndquist, I Morgan, T R 
8 Kynnersley, W B Whiteside F 
W Kiatt, D Nilsson, W J Turabull. 


General Secretary Lt Colonel H C Smith, 
OBE,MO, MLA 


Branches are already in existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam, Lahorn, 
Rangoon and New Delhi and others 
will be formed as and when occasion 
demands The application for membership 
should be made to the Gential Secretary 
of the Association at 41, Nicol Road, Hallard 
Estatc, Bombay, or to the Secretarjes of the 


Branches Bombay, PO _ Box 853; 
Calcutta, PO Box 2285, Madras, PO 
Box 1270 Karachs PO Box 168, Assam 
PO Mohanaghat Lahore, PO Box 165, 
Rangoon P O Box 333 and New Delhi 
PO Box 56 


INDIAN Society OF ORIENTAL ART (Calcutta)— 


Patron Marquess of Zetland acir 
President Sir Edward C_ Benthall Vice- 
Presidents The Hon’ble Raja Sir Manmatho 
Nath Roy Chowdhury Raji Praullanath 
Tagore, Gagonendranath Tagore Esqr , Jatin- 
dranath Basu, Lsqr, MA, BL MLC 
Jount Hony Secretaries Dr Abanindranath 
Tagore Nikhilranjan Mookher)ji, Esqr , Hony 
Treasurer * Nikhilranjan Mookherji Esqr 
Asst Secreta Bratindranath Tagore Esqr 
Principal of the Studro Khitindranath 
Mazumdar Teachers Sreeahar Mahapatra 
(Sculpture) Kalhpado Ghosal (Painting) 
Office 11, Samavaya Mansions, Hogg Street, 
Calcutta 


INDIA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION —The India 


Sunday School Union 1s an interdenominational 
organisation having for its object the strength- 
ening of religious and moral education in the 
Christian schools throughout the Indian 
Lmpire_ It has five full tume workers, both 
Indian and European Jt was founded in 
Allahabad in 1876 Its General Committee 
19 composed of representatives from the 
National Christian Council, from the Provincial 
Representative Councils and from _ local 
Sunday School Unions which are Auxiliaries 
ofthe ISSTU 


The headquarters of the Union are at Coonoor 


on the Nigiri: Hills, where besides the office 
and well-stocked book shop, there 1s the St 
Andrew ‘Teacher Traming Institution In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensive course of study 
and tramuing 18 offered to leaders in religious 
education from all parts of India. 


Besides the activities at headquarters, the 


Union offers courses of lectures m any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its 
staff A Quarterly Journal 1s publhshed in 
English, and Lesson Notes for teachers in 
English and several vernaculars Text books 
on subjects connected with the work of Bible 
teaching are also published in various 
languages, and Scripture examinations are 
organised 

The officers of the Union are as follows — 
Prendent The Hon Sir David Devadass, 
Madras 

Vice President Prof B. B Malvea, Ph pv, 
Allahabad 

Treasurer’ W. H. Warren, Madras 
General Secretary EK A Annett, Coonoor 


The most recent statistics show that there are 


m India 18,822 Sunday Schools with 30,428 
teachers, and 707,204 scholars 


NSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS (INDIA) —The 


organisation of the Institution began m 1919 
and it was inaugurated by H E Lord Chelms- 
ford early in 1921 It was incorporated by 
Royal Charter 1n 1935 Its objects to promote 
and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
hnes as are adapted by the Institutions 
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of Civil, Mechanical and J ke ctrical ngincers. 
in the Umted Kingdom ‘Ihe standard of 
qualification 1s the same Membership 1s 
divided into five classes, mz Members 
Associate Members Compamons, Honorary 
Life Members and Honorary Members 
There are also. additional classes, wz, 
Students, Associates and Subscribers 
President Mr lahkirjee_ 1 Bhavuchi 
LM}, M I Mcch €£, MIE (Ind) 
Secretary R11 Bahadur CG CC Seal 
Offices 8, Gohale Road P O lem Rod 
P O Box 609 ( ilcutta 

MaDRAS FiINr APTS SOCTETY —Patron H ik 
The Governor of Madras Hon Secretary C 
A Henderson, Lsq, Ic8, PO Box 407 
Madris 

MADRAS LITFRARY SOCIETY aND AUXILIARY 
OF THE ROYAL ASIATIO SOCIETY — 

The Societys Library has got 100,000 book 
which are circulited to Members 
Patrons His Ixcellency Lord YFrekine 
Governor of Madras and the Jord B.shop 
of Madris, 
President The Honble Mr Justice C 
Madhavan Nair 
Hony Secretary Dr J Fryer, 
Inbrarvan Mr U 8 Phanuel 
Address College Road, Nungumbivkam 
Madras 

THF SocrETys LIBRARY —Possesses a fine 
hbrary containing more than 97,000 volumes 
Admission by Subscription 


NATIONAL HORSF BRE! DING AND SHOW SOCIETY 
OF INDIA —Hormed 1n 1923 by Mayor 
Gencral Sir Bernird James CB OIE MYO, 
who was President from 1923 to1925 Objects 
Tororm a national body ot public opmion on 
horse-breeding matters, to encourage anc 
promote horse breeding in India, to protect 
and promote the interests of horse breeders 
and to give them every encouragement, to 
Improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in Indja; to prepare an Indian 
stud booh, and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected with horse shows in India 
Patron in Chef UH E The Viceroy, President 
(for 1937 38) K B Nawib Malik Allah 
Bakhsh khan JIiwana MBI, Secretary 
Lieut Col W H Blood Myo _ The Society 
issues the followmg publications Horse 
Breeding,’ an illustrated holf yearly Journal 
in Lnghsh The Society holds the Impenal 
Delhi Horse Show annually in Yebruary 
Regwtered Office—Delhi 


NATIONAT INDIAN ASSOCIATION —Founded in 
1870 Its objects are —(a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country. (0) To co operate 
with all efforts made for advancing Edncatior 
and Sociaj reform in India (¢) To promote 
friendly intercourse between Cnghsh people 
and the people of India In all the proceeding: 
ot the Association the principle of non-imter- 
furence in religion and avoidance ot political 
controversy 18 strictly maintamed. It hac 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Abmedabad 
Nagpur and Calcutta Hon Secretary, Mis< 
Beck, 21, Cromwell road, London Publication 
The Indxan Magazine and Review, (8 numbers 
& year) which chronicles the doings of the 
Saviatton in Logland and ip India, and takes 


note of movements for educational and social 
progress It publishes articles about the 
Fast to interest Western readers, and articles 
about the West to interest readers in the 
Fast Infe Members—Ten Gumeas Annual 
Subscriptions Members one Guinea 
County Members, Ten Shillings, Associate 
Students, Seven shillings and Six pence. 


PASSENGERS AND TRAFFIO RELIEF ASSOOCIA- 


TION (Established in 1915). Head Office— 
Albert Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay Objects (a) To ascertain and 
endeavour generally to obtain redress of 
grievances of passengers travelling either bv 
Railways, Steamers Tramwavs or Motor 
Buses (8) To deal with problems of transport 
in general (c) Corepresent to Government, Local 
Bodies and other authorities a5 also to Railway 
Steamship Companies Tramway Company 
carrying passengers and traffic to take all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain redress of 
such grievances (d) To take all proper and 
necessary steps to obtain redress of aforesaid 
grievances and tackling of problems rejating 
totransportin generaland (e) To hold Gr join 
with other Associations, organisations or 
Institutions having similar aims and objects, 
in holding lectures gatherings, public meetings 
etc and to carry on propaganda to further the 
the objects of the A3Soc12tion and to educate 
the travelling public and the mercantile 
community with regard to their rights and 
remedies 

President —Mr Behiam N Karanjia JP 
Vice Presidents —Mr Sultan M Chinoy and 
Mr J M kamdar Solicitor Hon Junint 
Secretarres-—hhan Bahadur P FE Ghamat 
and Mr Mohinlil A Parikh Asst Secre 
tary—S SS Iyer 


P EN Iwpia Center —The India Centre 


of the International Society of emuinent 
poets, playwrights editors, essayists 
novelists (P LN) was founded in 1933 by 
Sophia Wadia, under the Presidency of Dr 
Rabindranath Tagore long an_ honoraly 
member ot the Jondon Centre JFece Presi 

dcnt?, Mr Ramananda Chatterjee, Srimati 
Sarojint Naidu and Sirs Radhakrishnan 
The aim of the PEN everywhere 1s to 
promote friendliness among writers and to 
uphold freedom of speech ‘Lhe India Centre 
in addition, 18 working for nationa] cultural 
unity by spreading appreciation of the many 
Indian literatures outside their own language 
area and also abroad This it does by means 
of public lectures and through 1ts monthly 
journal, The Indan PEN, available to 
the general public in India for Rs 3 per 
annum The headquarters of the India 
Centre are in Bombay with a branch in 
vualcutta Membership 1s open to any Indian 
of recognized position as & writer, subject to 
the approval of the Managmg Committee 

Entrance fee Rs 5 and the annual sub- 
scription Rs 3 which includes subscription 
to The Indian PEN The fee for life mem- 
bership 18 Rs 100 Honorary Secretary N 

K Bhagwat, MA, 22, Narayan Dabhol- 
kar Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


2HILATELIC SOCIETY OF INDIA —Formed March 


1897; Annual subscription Rs 10 Seeretary, 
Dr K YD Cooper, Candy House, Apollo 
BRunder, Bombay 1, 


430 Socretres 


Literary, Screntyfic and Socal. 


POONA SEVA SADAN SOCIETY —This Institution Ricrration CLUB INSTITOTE —This Institu- 


was started in 1909 by the late Mrs Ramah) 
Ranade, the late Mr G K Devodhar,( 11, 
nod a few other ladies and gentlemen 1n 
Poona 1nd registeredin 1917 Its main object 
13 to make women self-reliant and to train 
them for missionary work undertaking educa 
tional and medical activities for theirsisters and 
brethren, especially the former in backward 
areas and workingon a non sectarian basis 
Nominal] fees are now being charged for ims 
truction in allclasscs here are eight different 
departments sub divided into 1bout 100 classes 
Arrangements are made for traming Nurses 
and Midwives and women Sub Assistant 
Surgeons 1f the Sassoon Hospitals, Poona 
and a hostel 1s maintamed for the former and 
another for those attending the Sub Assistant 
Surgeon s Classes ‘here 18 & Public Health 
School affiliated to the Lady Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child Welfare, Delh: 
with a hostel The total number of women 
and girls on the rolls at these various Centies 
of the Society 18 over 2000 Thus there are 
in Poona 6 hostels three of which are located 
at the headquarters and the other three for 
Nurses etc , under trainimg at the n w Nurse 
quarters neir the Sassoon Hospitals Lhe 
number of resident studentsis 1bove125 in 
these “1x hostels Two fully qualified Nurses 
hiveso far been sent by the Society for their 
post graduate course m Pubhe Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women 
Tondon with the partial help of a schoarship 
of the League of Red Cross Society, Paris 
Lherc 38 an ante natal clinic with the average 
dauv attendince of 50 expectant mothers 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, Alibag, 
Nasik and Sholapur under the management 
of the society im connection with other 
organizations The tistitution 1s_ largely 
dependent upon public contributions ana 
Government aswstance The annua) expend: 
ture of the whole organizition now exceeds 
Rs 163000 President Shrimant Saubha 
gyavati H H the Rani Saheb of Sangh, 
Local Secretary and Treasurer Mrs Yamuna 
bal Bhat, Lady Superintendent ana Secre 
tary for Development ard Collections Mrs 
Janakiba Bh it (laiser 1 Hind Silver Medal) 
Hlon Seerctaries Nursing and Medical Ldu 
cation Committee Dr ¥V R Dhamdhere, 
MBBS,1and Di J M Gole MBBS_ JIon 
General Secretary Mr GQ B Girud,BaA 
(Senior Life Member) Hon Jt General Sec 


yttanes Dr N JL Ranade BA, MPBS 
ind Mr S G Varce,BA 
PRESS OWNERS’ ASSOOIATION, Bombay— 


Started on 30th Apml 1919 to promote the 
interests of the pmnting and hhtho presscs 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
nroprietors and to take such steps as may 


be necessary in furtherance of the above: 


objects, 

Office —-196 B, Gaiwadi Girgaum, Bombay 4 
Prestdent —Shet Pandurang Javjee, J P 
Secretary —Mr “Manilai C Modi 


RANGOON LITERARY SOCIET’ —Patron H F 
The Governor of Burma President rH 
B Osborn Hon Secretary Mrs C Peacoch, 


85, York Roid Rangoon 


tion was started in 1912-18 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmic eese us) Library 
in Bombay its central office is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi Hyderaba¢e (Sindh) Poona Warangal, 
etc Ihe aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and impreve the social, s.0- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
imtent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and totake all con- 
structise means to achieve the above objects 

Ihe Institute his 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indus 

tries, sale* depots, clubs, libraries, etc 

It also issues two Anglo Vernacular parers 

The Ismaudy (1 weehly) and Ihe Nazara (a 
monthly), Hon Secretary, Gulamhusein 
Virjee 


ROYAL SOCILTY OF ARTS, INDIAN SECTION — 


This Souety was founded in 1704 _ for the 
encourazement of Arts Manufactures and 
Commeice and devotes itself primarily to 
the application of science and art to practical 
purposes The sSocwty ranks as one of the 
three oldest learned societies in Lngland and 
numbcic 1 wmMong 1ts early MeMbers Most of 
the famous J nglishmen of the 18th century 

Durimg its Jonz history 1t has been the source 
of many reforms 2nd improveMents 1n all 
branches of art and industry and it 1s from 
its activitics that most of the more specialised 
British societies have sprung 


The Society hasfromits earliest days extended 


its inter sts and membership to all parts of 
the British Empire and in 1869 it founded an 
Indian Section ani ahttle later a Dominions 
ani Colonics Section The Indian Section 1» 
undcr the control of a2 Committee comprised 
larzely of former Lieutenant Governors of 
liovinccs ind others who have held the 
highest Indian administrative po»ts Under 
its auspices a series of Important lectures on 
Indian subjects 18 given each year which with 
the other lectures delivered before the Society 

are published in the weekly Journal 4nd 
circulated to members of the Society all over 
the world There are % lirge number of 
Fellows resident in India Patron H M the 
king Prend nt H R 4H the Duke of 
Connaught Chairman of Council The 
Right Hon Lor! Amulree PO GBE AO 

ITp , Chaurman Indian Section Commutiee 

Sir Atul C Chatteryee GCULIET KCSI, 
Secretary K W Iachhurst MA Assis 
tant Sceretary and Secretary Indian and 
Dominions and Colonies Sections Frank 
R lewis MA PD Phil Socetys House 18, 
Tohn Street Adelphi London WC 2 


1 RVANTS OF INDIASOOCIFTY —The Servants of 
Indi: Society, founded by the late Hon Mr G 
K Gokhale in 190>, 18 a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give Its objects are to train 
national] missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people Its present 
strength is 2» Ordinary members, 7 members 
under training, and 1 permanent assistant 
fhe Society has its headquarters in Poona 


Soctettes Literary, Scientific and Social 


with branches at, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad 


43t 


Mr H N Kunzru 1s the President, Mr N M 


and Nagpur and other centres of work at Joshi the Vice President and Mr P kodanda 


Mayanur, Mangalore and Calicut im _ the ee the Secretary Messrs 
uly 
members o! thc four branches 


Madras Presidency, Shendurjana inC P 


Lucknow in U P- Lahore in the Punjib 


and Cuttack in Orssa 


The Societys work 18 primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people 1t has always laid equal emphasis 
iabour and 
depressed class activities and has worked 1n these 
The political work 1s done through the 


on social economic, educational 


flelds 
legislatures the non official political organiza 


tions, deputations to foreign countnmes and 


propaganda 


In the fleld of social economic and educational 


work, the Socicty s activities are equally varied 


Some of 1ts members are practically the found(rs 


of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadin 


Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues the 
the Bhil Seva Mandil 


U P Seva Samiti 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abori 


ginal tribes in Gujerat The Seva Sadan has 
been a model institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1 500 girls 


and women 1n all useful directions It has miny 


branches in different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work The Social Service 
League has done good co operative, education.) 
workers in 


and welfare work for the mull 
Bombay by starting Co operative psocietics 
adult might and technical 
conducting welfare centres 


places such as Hardwar and lSBenares ani 


working in times of epidemics Its Boy Scouts 
organization 1s a well knit body recognised both 
Mr Chitalii 
conducts the BhaginiSamga] for social educational 
lhe Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Mangalore and the Devadhar Malabar 
in Wailibi 

mov ment 

10 «we TIN, 


by the public and Government 


work among the Gujarati ladies 


Reconstruction Jiust activitic 

district In the (Coop 1itic 
the Socxty has done the 
work in the Lombay ind Widiw pres 
d ncies Durinz nitural eavumtis 
has done relief work in every part ot India 
By its work 
Society has become a household 


rural reconstruction, 1ncluding iuril education 


The Society conducts three papcis —LThe Ser 
tant of India, an English weekly of which Mr 
8S G Vaze 1s Editor, the Dnyan Pral ash 
the oldest Marathi daily ot which Mr 
Timaye is the Cditor and the Hitawad, a week 


ly Mr Parulekar conducts the All-India 7 rae 


Union Bullern, and Mr A V_ Patwardhin 


the Sansthant Swaraj & Marathi weekly for the 
benefit of the subjects of Indian States ‘The 
Society has also published several pamphicts 


On pubiic questions of the day 


The question of the subjccts of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 


Messrs A V Patwardhan,S G Vaze,andA V 


Chakkar are devoting a part of their enerzies ori 


that work. 


school» and 
The Seva Samiti 
Is an unique organization in Urper India 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 


suh 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 


in the “Woplah rebellion thc 
name 1n 
Malabar During recent veus sevelal members 
of the Society have pvid spcviil attention to 


VY Venhatasub 
Josh! Kunzru and Dravid are senlo1 


The Society 1s anon communal, non sectarian 


body which does not recognise any caste 
distinctions 
SIVA 44DAN —The Seva Sadan Society was 


started onthe lith of July 1908 by the lite 
Mr B M Malaban and Mr Dayaram 
Gidumal It is the pionccr Indian iadies’ 
society for tramimg [ndlan Sistcrs munistrant 
and serving (through them) the poor 
the sick and che distr ssed ‘lo spread 
its Gospelfar and wide, the first branch wis 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdes1, Bombay 
Ihe Society maintaias the following depart- 
ments of work (1) Home forthe Home:ese 
(2) Ashrams (raining Homes) (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes with a primary School 
(4) Home Education Classes (p) Industrial 
Department including a workroom, Sewing, 
Cutting, Hostry Cooking and Pastry and 
machine and hand Lmbroidery are among the 
chief industriis taught Total number of 
Women in the diff_rent elasses 1s nearly 300 
Secretary, Miss B A Engineer, MA, LLB 
MBL, JP 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 


WFSTFRN INDIA —Office and Homes at King 8 
Circle Matunga 

Ihe Objects of the Socitvy irc To 
roscuc Childicn of ul castcs and e1ecds from 
the Strects of Lombay to prevent be zging or 
othci improp 1 use of } 001 childicn by adults 
to puss such childitn on to cxisting charitable 
in titutions ind to provide for those othu 
wise unpiovidid for with the support and 
issistance of the police to prevent children 
so fir as possible t1om ipp iring In Police 
Courts to provent the public and private 
wion.ss of childicn ind the coruption of their 
moia's to tike action forth cnforcecment ot 
the laws for the childr n ind it necessary to 
suoz st nw laws or um ndm nts of the 
cxusting liws to p.omote cducation to 
provide ind muiintiin wn o1zinisition tor 
those ol juts to do ill other liwful thins 
Incidental or conductive to the attamments 
ot the fot joing objects 


Ihe Socicty is responsible fol the ploncer 
work of ti uning public opinion and 1¢gudinz 
the childiins Act of 1924 

It has also givin a Icid in the mitter of 
triining sub normil childien tor which a 
apccial cliss 1s conductcd in the Home 
Subsuiption for Annual Membership Re 10 
for Iife Memb r mip Rs 100 

President Su Iemulji b Narimin Kt, 
Tlonorary Secretaries Mrs Wh P Misani 
Di Mis Cccdly D Monte Mrs BK Aint and 
Mis GB Secivu Honoray Dreasurer 
hhin Bihidu H § Kitith 7P 


WISTITN INDI’ AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION — 


(12,Wodchouse Road, Bombay) —TLhe objects 
of the Association include the encourage 
ment and development of motoring, the 
improvement of road communications, the 
provisions for 1t8 members of a centre of 
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information and advice on matters pertaining 
to motoring ; the provision for its members of 
protection and defence of their rights as 
motorists; free legal advice and defence; 
facilities for touring abroad and the use of 
International Touring Documents. Tel. 
Address :—~‘‘ Windautas ’’ Phone No, 22482. 


Patron: H.E. The Right Hon’ble Sir Roger 
Lumley, G.¢C.1.E., D.L., Governor of Bombay ; 
President: H. E. Ormerod, J.P.; Vice-Presidents: 
N. M. Chinoy and 8S, Guevrek; Members of 
the Managing Committee: A. R. Abdulla, 
A. W. Barker, Jamshed J. Cursetjec, Bar-at- 
Law, J. M. Kamdar, P. P. Kapadia, F.B.1.B.A.. 
B.A., B.E., J.P., M. D. Karaka, B. N. Karanjjia, 
J.P., M.L.0., A. MacRac, M. B. Madgavkar, 
Gordhandas G. Morarji, J.P., 1. A. Nadirshah. 
K.A., B.E., B.8c., Rao Sahib R. N. Nayampalii, 
S. N. C. Patuck, A. S. Trollip, J. 8. Vatcha. 
Secretary: A. H. C. Sykes, M.a., Assistant 
Secretary: J. J. K. Patell, B.a., R.A., 
A.O.R.A. 


Other Motoring Associations in India, 
Burma and Ceylon, are: The Automobile 
Association of Bengal, 40, Chowringhee, 
Calcutta; Jhe Automobile Association of 
Burma, No. 104, Strand Road, Rangoon; 
The Automobile Association of Ceylon, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Fort, 
Colombo; Nilgiri Automobile Association, 
‘‘Old Bank Buildings’’ Ootacamund, Nilgiris ; 

he Automobile Association of Northern 

India, Charing Cross, ‘The Mall, Lahore; 
The Automobile Association of Southern 
India, A. A. House, Mount Road, or Post 
Box 704, Cathedral P. O., Madras, and The 
United Provinces Automobile Association, 
32, Canning Road, Allahabad. 
WESTERN INDIA NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOCIA: 
TION—-(Founded in 1919).—The Association 
was formed,in pursuance of clause (b) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expre-sion 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest ;and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects, 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
@ spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the ple. For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of leaflets. 
pamphlets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (¢) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (d) for advancing 
she interests of the Liberal Party by organising 
and influencing elections to the legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards. 


Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 


President: Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad, 
K.0.1.E., LL..; Vice-Presidents ; The Hon. Sir 
Phiroze C. Sethna, IT., 0.8.E. and Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir (Jr.), K.C.1.E.; Hon. Secretaries: 
Mr, Kazi Kabiruddin, Mr, J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy, 
D. G. Dalvi and Mr. A. D. Shroff. 


Assistant Secretary: Mr. V. R. Bhende. 
Office :—107 Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


WOMEN’S INDIAN ASSOCIATION ( ‘‘EVEREST,” 


MYLAPORFK, MADRAS).—This Association was 
started in Madras, in July 1917, with aims 
of service. 


Aims and Objects :—-To present to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India. 
To secure for every girl and boy the right of 
Education through schemes of Compulsory 
Primary Education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child- 
marriage and to raise the Age of Consent for 
married girls to sixteen. To secure for women 
the vote for Municipal and Legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men. To secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities, Taluk and Local 
Boards, Legislative Councils and Assemblies. 
To secure for women the right to vote and to 
be elected for the Council of State. To 
establish equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women. To help women to 
realise that the future of India lies largely in 
their hands; foras wives and mothers they 
have the task of training, guiding and forming 
the character of the future rulers of India. 
To band women to groups for the purpose of 
self-development and education and for the 
definite service of others. 


It has 48 branches and over 4,000 mem- 
bers. Each branch is autonomous and works 
according to the needs of the locality. 


The Association grants scholarships to girls, 
Interests women in maternity and child- 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian socicty ; 
has worked successfully for securing Franchise 
for women in India, (see pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon Report, Vol. II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually helped in the 
passage of Child-Marriage Restraint Act in 
the Assembly andthe Acts for the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in women and children and the 
abolition of the Devadasi system,in the 
local legislature. Holds regular meetings 
of women to educate them as to their duties 
as wives, mothers and citizens, publishes a 
monthly magazine titled Stri-Dharma, now 
edited by Dr. (Mrs.} S. Muthulakshmi Reddi 
for carrying out of the above objects. The 
Association is an All-India body. Its largest 
branch being in Bombay and its branches 
are spread througaout India and flourishing as 
far as Kashmir and Lashkar. It is found that 
women everywhere welcome the opportunities 
given for their self-development and self- 
expression. The Association is affiliated to 
all the important progressive women associa- 
tions in India and throughout the world. It 


Societies : Literary, Sctentijtc and Soctal. 


was the initiator of the All-India Women’s 
Conference and the First All-Asian Women’s 
Conference at Lahore. The Madras Seva Sadan 
and the Madras Children’s Aid Society, the 
Montessori School owe their origin to the 
efforts of this Association. The Association 
have now opened a Rescue Home to facilitate 
the working of the Rescue Section of the 
Immoral Traffic Act, which have been en- 
forced by Government. The Home _ was 
opened on 2lst March 1934 by Lady Beatrice 
Stanley. 
YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold—spiritual, 
social, mental and physical—nceds of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
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The Bombay Assocflation now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings :—Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The President is Mr, C. G. 
Freke, M.A., B.Sc., J.P., F.S.8.,1.0.8.. and the 
General Secretary is Mr. Joseph Callan. In 
connection with each branch there is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men. These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors. Each Branch organisation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of their members. A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mil] workers, 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust and 
Railway employees. A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably fills up the lelsure 
time of the workers and their families. The 
Association is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds in the city, which 


though relatively new to India, is spreading  2F¢ financed by the Municipality. 


rapidly. The ‘local’ Associations are «auto. 
nomous and governed by Jocal Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all form: 
of the Association work in India, Burma and The aim of the Association is to unite women 
Ceylon. and girls of India, Burma and Cevlon in fellow- 
There are now over 60 Associations affiliated ship and mutual service for their spiritual, 
to the National Council and many other village intellectual, social and physical development. 
Associations with many thousands of member: The Association exists for Indian, Anglo-Indian 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa’ and European girls and women. There are 
tions own one or more buildings which serve a3 members in the following branches: General 43, 
the local headquarters :—Allahabad ; Alleppey Schoolgirl 23, Giil Guide Companies 35, 
Rangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut; Blue Bird Vlocks 19. The needs of girls 
Coimbatore; Colombo; Delhi; Galle; Hydera: are met by physical drill, recreation, clubs 
bad: Jubbulpore; Kandy; Karachi; Kunnam- and _ classes, lectures, commercial classes, 
kulam; Kottayam : Lahore; Madras; Madura; Bible Study and devotional meetings, and 
Nagpur; NainiTal; Ootacamund; Poona; meetings for social intercourse. Hostels, some 
Rangoon; Risalpur; Secunderabad ; Simla; of them holding as many as 70 girls, are 
Trivandrum; Wellington. The others use established where there is a demand for them 
rented or rent-free buildings. and the Association, at present, owns 21, 
The work of the National Council and of the including 8 Holiday Homes in the hills. These 
local Association is carried on by numerous hostels accommodate working girls, teachers, 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted nurses, students and apprentices. Rates vary 
by 85 specially trained full-time Secretaries, according to the residents’ salaries and accommo- 
A feature ofthe Y.M. C.A.in India is the dation, though all equally receive the benefits of 
international character of its Secretariat. 2 comfortable home, good food and wholesome 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians, 6 Surroundings. The holiday Homes provide 
Englishmen, 3 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedish, cheap holidays in healthy surroundings and also 
4 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 #ccommodate girls who work inthe hills during 
Burman and 58 Indians and Ceylonese. ane hot greeny In addition Aa Haeee Tame 
. ummer nferences are held annually a 
iio - ashy Ay MOAa) calle for © Anandagiri, the Conference estate owned by the 
Budget of Rs. 1,25,662 in 1938. Of this, Association, in Ootacamund. Special Girls’ 
sum Rs. 28,790 had to be raised from the Camps are arranged from time to time in many 


public in India. centres. 


The Headquarters of the National Council Traveller’s aid work is done in the large 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. The officers ports, especially Colombo, and a large number 
are :— of transient guests and visitors are accommodated 

Patron:—His Excellency The Most Hon. inthe Homes in these centres. The Association 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, k.t., P.0., also runs Employment Bureaux through the 
G.M.8.I., G.M.LE., O.B.E., D,L., T.D., Viceroy agency of which many girls find positions. 
and Governor-General of India. The commercial schools train girls for office 

President of the National Council :—The Most and business life. These large Associations 
Rev. Dr. Foss Westcott, Metropolitan of are manned by a staff of trained Secretaries, 
India. some of whom come from Great Britain, America, 

General Secretary:.-B. L, Rallia Ram, Australia, New Zealand and Canada. The 
B.Sc., B.T. others are found and trained in India, ln 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYION.—This Associa- 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationally in 1896. 
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many of the smaller branches where the work 
is of a simpler nature 1t15 carried on by volun 
tarv workers who render filthful seivice yeir 
by year 


The Association which 1s affiliated to the 
Worlds Young Womens Christian Association 
18 international ind  imtci1denomin tional 
Active membership Is open to all who declare 
their faith in our lord Jesus Christ and desire 
to serve others in Hisspirit of love and Associate 
membership 13 open to any girl or woman 
regardicss of whit her reli,ion may be who 


Literary, Sctentsfic and Socral 


wishes to join the world wide fellowship of the 
Y W C A and declare her sympathy with its 
purpose, ald to share in 1ts activities 

fhe Patrones of the Association 18 H E 
The Marchioncss of I inlithgow 


Copies of the Annual Report and other printed 
matter cin be obtwned from the National 
Office which 1s at 134 Corporation Street 
Cileutts The official organ of the Association 
14 the leaflet Liverymember” which 1s issued 
e ct month ind sent to members and friends of 
tne 4s « wion 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
in India was established 1n 1913 Its objects 
are — 

(1) To facilitate Intercommunicatinn and 
co operation between women belonging to 
the universities of th United hingdom resident 
in Indi4 

(2) To provile + means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom 
by communication with the British Icdera 
tion of University Women ind. otherwise 
as Tay scem expedicnt 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
cuinion and for concerted action by university 
women 

Membership 15 open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any umiversity in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates but Associate Member . 
ship is open to women who have studicd at a 
British University for two years and each | 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa 
tion and interests of wotnen 

The Association of British University Women 
has two branches The addresses of the Hono 
rary Secretaries are as follows — 


Hony Local Secretarve 


Bombay Mts Gebbctt ) Pedder I 01d 
Bombvy 
Punjab - Mrs Skemp Race Course 


Road, Lahore 


The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918 The Calcutta and Bombi\ 
Branches are influential and have repeated|y inte: 
vened with goodeffect to educate publicopimc 
with regard to eubjects affecting women Ail 
Branches have, for instance made investigations 
on behaif of the 'ducation Department, Govern 
ment cf India, the Calcuttu University Com 
mission, ete, and have supplied, thronth the 
Internationa] Federation of University Women 
1nformation on Secondary Lducation in India 
to the League of Nations They hive becn 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Vunicipahties Lhe Calcutta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Focd 
Products 

The Bombay Branch has done good workd in 
connection with the formation of the Soci 
Purity Committee and has, throuch 1% speciil 


sub committee, organized public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
Which legisintion was being or had been recently 
eniacte | 


A valuable part of the work of the 
Agsoctation Was the establisnment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta § and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful 
Ihe Bomtay Bureau was eventu%tlly merged 
into the employment Bureau established by 
th Women s« Council, the Cilcutta Bureau has 
¢ ased to cxIst 


As & means of promoting friendships betwe n 
women from various parts of the United King- 
4om, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function te perform. 


This Association 1s Federated to the “ Fed 
eration of University Women in India,” and 
ae forme one of the Units of the Indian Fed 
eration 


Federation of University Women 1n India 


The Tederation of Universitv Women in India 
unites va1ious Associations of Universit; Women 
throughout the countiy it» object bemg to pro 
mote friendship and understanding among Uni 
vusitv Women of all races resident in India and 
to further their Common interests It1s affihated 
to the Internatio ai Federation of University 
WW omen which has a membership of over 60 000 
lepicscnting thirty thiee nations and which 
scels Ix scholaships exchange of teachers 
~!01} discussions and conferences to umte in 
Common action and undeistanding the Univer 

ity women of the world 


The Vederation im Indi. 1s controlled by a 
Centirl Commuttee at prescnt (1938) located in 
To omliav Tt has branches in Lombay hoda 
}inul ini Ishore while women eligible for 
mem} eiship resident m places where no branch 
exists can be eniolled 13 = Sc rttered Members 


Office Bearers (1938) — 


President —Mrs Mchensie MA JP Wilson 
College Chowpatty Lombav 


Hon rea urer —Mrs Platts msc 9 Roafiya 
Manzul Wo tchouse Roal Lombay 


TIon General Secretary —Mrs A J Moore 31, 
Tedder Roid Cumballa Hill Bombay 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI IN INDIA.—This 1s an organization conceived 
to unite for service and fellowship all Columbia alumni who may be resident in India. It was 
founded in 1931, and is a constituent member ot the Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
New York, U.S.A. There are more tun fifty such Columbia Associations including one in 
London, Paris, Madrid and Berlin. The India Association has its Headquarters in Bombay. 


President of the Association: Dr. Jal Dastur C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., 68, Pedder Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 
































Subscription. 
N crop. | E882 ub : eit Secretar 
ame of Club. lished. ub-louse. cnt, |42° Mon- ecretary. 
* Inuall thly, 
= . | 22. 
| Rs. | Rs.| Bs. 
ABBOTTABAD .. vs -. |Abbottabad, N. W. F. 10.4: 20 |Major J.G. Wainrighs. 
Provinces. 
ADYAR e 5 1890 | Madras .. we} 100 | 12 > |B. I, G. Hunter. 
| 
AGRA F ..| 1863 | \graCantonment ..; 79] .. 12 1¢ EF. Ball. + 
l | | 
ANIME DNAGAR 1589 ioceae 40) .., 201W. R Cope. 
AIJAL .. 1893 | Lushai Hills, E, b. ct 32 |. 15 Capt. EL. G. Sutten 
Assal. | 
AJMER 1883 | Kaiser Bagh .. 100 , 15 {f, A Mahull. 
AKOLA vi 1870 | Berar .. “a --| 109 /..) 15 |S. Li, Rees. 
ALLAHABAL .. , 1868 | Allababad ... ..| LOU] .. 12 |Cuptain N. Shaw 
AMRAOTI rr 100 | .. | 13 a C. Ray. 
AMRITSAB i... .-| 1894 | Amritsar ee So 30 ms | 12 : HW. A-hworth. 
BANGALORE UNITEI:| 1868 |38, Residency Road ..| 100! .. | 12 |T. S. Kemmis. 
SERVICE 
BAREILLY  .. ..| 1883 |Municipal Gardens ..' 50] .. | 9 |Major M. Hurford- 
Jones, LA. 
BARISAL ss -.| 1864 | Backerguoj, Barisal ..| 32 .. | 13 |W. K. Hodgen. 
BARRACKPORE --| 1850 |Grand Trunk Rosd, S OU! .. 1 15 (JS. Miller, 
Hhiverside. | 
BaSSEIN GYMKHANA..| 1881 | Fyiche Street, Bassein, 50! .. | 11 (A. H. Wat on. 
Burma. | 
BELGAUM a ..| 1884 | Close to Race Courge..; oo ! ‘ | 13 |Maor R. H. Cou, 
1 OBE. MM 
LENARES es sa eat a . | 20 | 16 |J. Bolam., 
BENGAL we .., 1827 |33, Chowringhee Roaud,| 900 | 25 18 |F. S, Cubite, Wc. 
Calcutta. | 
BENGAL UNITED| 1845 |29, Chowringhce Road.} 150 | 20 | lf (|D. J. Blomfield, 1.5.1. 
SERVIOE 
ROMBAY ‘es .-| 1862 | Esplanade Road ..| lOO|.. 10 jA. H. A. Simecoyx, 
(Retired I.¢ s.) 
BOMBAY GYMEHANA.. ae re io | 6 9 | M.J. Dickins. 
BYOULLA ee ..| 1833 | Bellasis Road, Bombay, 200 | 24 12 |A, Forrington, 
CaLouTTa i. -.| 1907 |241, Lower Circular) 200] .. 10 |b. Y. Anderson and 
Road. Biren Mookerjee. 
CAWNPORB .. ..| 1844 |Cawnpore.. ie OU | .. 10 |J. A. Hare-Duke, 
CHITIAGONG .. ..| 1878 | Pioneer Hil, Chitta- 7o | 12 10 |. B. Francis, 
gong. 
ae OP CENTRAL] 1885 |Mhow .. ‘i gel) MSE) As 20 |Major H. N. Ingles, 
NDIA. : 
CLUB oF WESTERN| 1865 | Elphinstone Boad,; 200 / 12 10 |Major J, 'T.W. Duasby. 
_ {NDIA _.., Poona. : 


——-  — —_— —__-= 
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Name of Club 





CooHIN 

COOCANADA 

COIMBATORE 

COONOOK 

Dacca 

DALHOUSIE 

DARJEELING 

DELBI 

IMPERIAL DELHI 
GYMKHANA 

JHANS. 


MADKAS 
MADEAS 
TAN 
MALABAR 
MAYMYO 
MULTAN 


CosmOPOLI 


NAINITAL 
OOTACQuTND 

ORIENT 

PEGU 

PRSHAW AR 

PUNJAB 

QUBTTA 

RANGOON GYMKHANA 
RaNGOON Boat 
fhAJPUTANA 

RovaL BoMBAY YACHT 
RovaL CaLouTta TUBI 


RovalL WESTERNS 
INDIA GOL? 
BRoyvalL WSSTEBN 
InpDiaA TOR? 
SATURDAY 


SHOUNDERABAD 
SHILLONG 


SIALKOT 
SIND . 


LRIOHINOPOLY 
TUTICORIN «- 


UNITED SERVICE 

UNITED SEERVIOE OI UB, 
I ucENOW 

Uppre BURMA 

WILLISGDON SPORTS 


WHELER LTD 


Principat UWS trl Liwie 


—- -—— —_———— Nee EEE 


Lstab 
hshed 


Club hou c 


1876 
1856 
1868 
1894 


1864 


Cocanada 
Coimbatore 
Coonoor Nilgiris 


Dacca 

Dalhousie Punjab 
Auckland Road 
Ludlow Castle, Delbs 


Delhi 

Next to Public Gai 
dens, Jhansi 

Mount Road Madi s 

Mornt Koad 


Beach Road, Oalicut 


1865 
1898 


1887 


1831 
1873 


1864 


Llu 
1892 


Vilutan 
1864 
1840 | Ootucamund, Nulgiri 
Hulls 
Chowpatty, Bomb y 
1871 
1883 
1879 


1878 


Prome Boad, Rangoon 
Peshawar 


Upper Mall, Iuhore 
Quetta 

| Haipin Rd Rangoon 
Royal Lakes Rangoon 


Mount Abu ° 
Apollo Bunder 


1874 


1580 
1880 


18(1 | 11 Russell Street 


Nasik . 
Bombay and 1 oona 
7, Wood Street, Cal 


cutta 
Secunderabad(Decc in) 
Northbrook Roid 
Shillong 
Sialkot Punjab 
arachi 


1883 
13978 
18:1 


1869 
1889 


1866 
1861 
1889 
1317 
1863 


Cantonment 
Luticorin 


Simla ‘ 

Chutter Manzil Palace 

Tort Dufferin Van 
dalay 

Clerk Road Lombay 

Ihe Mall, Meerut 





Subscription 













eae Scerctary 
Ent An | fon 
nual thiy 
Rs | Rs| Rs 
100 10 |J G Ferguson 
70 120 10 |A D Buckley 
fo| 9 10 [EF W Winter botham 
50 | 12 8 iS O MDeante 
50 20 IC W Tandy Green 
15 7 iW L 8&tevenson 
100 | 16 7% |G Wrangham Hard) 
100 | 15 15 |C H Wilkin of 
100 | 15 lo |\Cant L lrance 


100 


200 





12 
120 

























Major P Proctor 


J A Thomson 

Dr N Venkataswam! 
Chetty MB &CM 

R W Royston 

MajorT W Bell OBE 

Lieut H P Skinner 


Lt Col J de Gicy 
OBE 

V > Willams 

I WN. Mehta ani 
D W_ Ditchburn 
IRI BA 

29 |R O B Lerrott 

9 |Major A P Imliy 


DSO 
Capt C C L Jameson 


18 |Cajt © G Whyte 
MBE 

10 |S 1 Chine 

5 |Z B Simuel 

g |R 1 Couplani 

12 |Lt Col C Cobb CBF 
Pp Vv Douctil 

12 |C & Marston IP 


(Retd ) 
CC Gulliland 
DPJ Ryan 


MajorH 8 Morris MC 
J C Ritter 


Major L W Wood 
Col H J Mahon 
CIF VD MLA 
W R Oatcn 
H Gampcr 


Major L B Grint, 
CIE TD 
A L Mortimer 


5 T Stubbs 


It Col } Higham 
CIL IMS (Retd) 
Capt W 


| 
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ROTARY IN INDIA. 


89TH DISTRICT 
India Burma Ceylon and Afghanistan 


DISTRIOT GOVERNO1 
Sir Phirove Sethna Canada building Hornby 
Road Bombay Phone 20043 Telcgiame 
Phiroze 


ASSISTANT TO GOVERNOR 


Y Doraiswamy Canada Building Hornby Road 
Bombay Phone 20049 Telegrams Phuiroze 


TIELD RLPRLSINTATIVE 


H W Bryant G P O Box No 5 Poona 
Phone 45 ‘Tclegrams Rotaclub 


OTKICL FOR ASIA 


Richard Sidney Secretary for Asia Rotary 
Tnternational Batterv Building Botterv 
Road Smgapore (Phone 7626 Telegrams 

Interotary ) 


Officrals and Club Veeting Days 


AHMFDABAD ~~ Presvdent Dr H M Desai 
IIon Secretary R Natarajan Telephone 
Building Ahmedabad Meetings ist & 3rd 
Tuesdays 8 30pm Grand Hotel 


AMRITSAR President Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Santokh Smgh MLA Hon Secretary P © 
Bhandar1 New Court Rowd (Phone Res 
499 Office 400) Meetings 2nd & 4th 
Tuesdays 8lopm Library Room Rambagh 
Gardens 


AbANSOL President & V_ Peeling Hon 
Secretary Rev H S Williams, Ushagram 
Asansol (Experimental Club ) 


BANGALORE President G H  krumbiegel 
Secretary H Richardson West Lnd Hotel 
(Phone 2123) Meetings I1st Wednesday 
8lo pm ind every penultimate Saturday 
115 pm West Ind Hotel 


Baropa President & V Mukerjex Jorwnt 
Hon Secretarves T M Desai and D 
Desat 6 Goyagate Baroda Meetings 
2nd and 4th Tridays Baroda Guest House 


BARSI President G R Zadbuke Secretaries 
V R Binge Chief Officer Municipal Borough 
Barsi and J G Coelho Elec Engmeer 
Jayashankar Mullis Barsi Meetings Ist 


and 3rd Sundays Annasaheb  kathale 
Memorial Hall 

BiuarPuR Pressdent Dr J F Henriques 
LMS FOPS fon Secretary Rao saheb 
R D Prarulhar MMBS Godbole Mila 
Byapur (Phone 24) Meetings ist and 
8rd Sundays every month 4 pm Byapw 
Gymkhana 

BomBAy President Di N H_ Vaheel 


Jount Hon Secretarus R G Higham and 
MRA Baig (Phone 26021 or 22031) Post 
Box 734 Bombay Meetings Every ues 
day, 1 30 pm, Green » Restaurant 


CaALcuUTTA Prestdent Rai Bahadur B M 
Das Hon Secretary © <A. Newbery 13 
British Indian Street Suite No 4 Calcutta 
(Phone 2962) Mectings very Tuesday 
115 pm, Great Eastern Hotel 


CocHIx fPrestdent Sir R K Shanmuhani 
Chetty ht Hony Secy H KR Milly Maha 
ryas College Lrnahulam Meetings I very 
? alternate Saturday 1 pm Malabar Hotel 


Dacca President Dr R C Majumdar 
Hon Secretary S K Chatterji: 15 Tikatooly 
Road P O Wari (Dacca) Meetings 2nd 
and 4th Wednesdays of every month at 
6 30 pm 


GUNTUR President Di J H_ dtroch See 
retary P \ Kmrishniah Chiudhury Garden 
House Guntur Meetings Every Thursday, 


530 pm Garden House Guntul 


JAMSHEDITR Presrdent L oD Johnson 
Hon Secretary P Huilher Mectings 
1st and 8rd Mondays at noon, Tisco Hotel 


KARACHI President hazi Khuda bux Hon 
Secretary T 3B Dalal c/o kharachi Cofton 
Assn Ltd Wood Street (Phone 2570 or 
2507) Meetings 1st Saturday and 3rd 
Thursday 8 30 pm North Western Hotel 


LAHOPE Fresidert B L Rallia Ran Hon 
Secretary & Saudagar Singh Wari Road 
Lahore (Phone 4113 Res 2760) Meetings 
Every Friday af 8 30pm Nedous Hotel 


LUCKNOW President G M Harper Hon 
secretary Rai Bahadur R P Varma Advo 
cate Dr B N Varma Road Lucknow 
Meetings Second and fourth Sundays 815 
pm Carlton Hotel 


MADRAS Pressdent A G Vere Hon Secre 
tary Captain M Abdul Hamid Principal 
Govt Mahomedan College (Phone 3561) 
Madris Meetings Every Iridiy, 1 pm 
Connemara Hotel 


PANDHAPPUR President Ru Bahadur G 
B Parithuth Hon Secretary Dr ts P 
Phadke c/o Municpal Offec Pandhary ur 
Meetings Second and Fourth Sundavs cvery 
month at the Union Bank Buildings at 
6 80pm 


POONA President Dr C W B Normand, 
Hon Secretary Rev A R Cooper The 
Bishops High School Poony Mectings 2nd 


and 4th Thursdays 130 pm Poona Club 


SHOLAPUR Presrdent Diwin Bahadur N 
C Limaye Hon Secretary V B Sathe 157 
Railway Lines Sholapur Meetings 2nd and 
4th Tuesday 7 80pm Dist Local Board, 


SURAT President P J Talctyarkhan Hon 
Secretary DhunIramji Agent The Central 
Bank of India kanpith Surat (Phone 
114) Meetings 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
every month 8 pm, at Taleyarhhans 


Bungalow 
BURMA 


RANGOON President U Ba Win BSc BL 
MHR Hony Secretary S Chatterjee MJI, 
204 Spirks Street Rangoon Wectings 
very Tuesday, 1 pm, Strand Hotel 


THAYETM\O President Dr kk Carroll, 
Condict Hon Secretary Samo HlaU, A 
B M Uhin School Meetings Every 2nd 
one 4th Saturdays, at o pm Rotary Club 

ouse 
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CHYLON 
COLOMBO President A  Gvurdmer Hon 
Secretary Wm Kalconer co Thos (Cook & 
Son Ltd P O Box No 36 Colombo (Phone 
420 & 421) Mcetings Every Thursday 
1pm, Grand Oriental Hotel 


KANDY President FT A J Price Secte 
tary B E Vain Revk ‘ Times of Ceylon , 
Kandy (Phoneo5) Mcetines birst Saturday 
Queen 8 Hotel 


NFGOMBO President T W Hochly, JP, 
UPM Tony Secretary KR H_ bdpencer 
Schrader JP U.PM Weste. Seaton 
}arm Negombo (Phone Negombo 46) 
Mcetings 2nd ind 4th Mondays 8pm New 


Rest House 
STRAITS SETILEMENTS 


MATACCA «President LL A S Jermyn 
Honorary Secretary (hin Choo Tiong 
22 Riverside Jaery Lucsday at 1 pm 
Rest House 

PENANG President Dr lee Jimg hens 
Honorary Secretary A PP H Holmes 
Muniapal Offices Jvery Wednesdiy at 
1pm Listun and O1ental Hota 

SINGALOIH =6Presedent 3 W A 1 Schinb 
Honorary Secreary Ruehud 1 Holttum 


Lycry Wedntsdiy at 1 pm Adelpln Hotel 


FEDLRAILD MAIAY STAIIS 

lpoH = President Johu L Woods Honorary 
Secretary Thomas \ Ogilvie Station Road 
Lycry Wednesday wt 1 pm, Giand Hotel 

KLANG AND COASL Presedent Cipt Robut 
Irvme Llonurasy Secretary Di M A 
Grtbricl 20 Sultan Stret Klang Ist and 3id 
Lucsdsys it 6 pin Stition Restvui int 

AUALA IUMIUR President Hon (¢ 4G 
Howell = Llonorary Secretaay John Hands 
MCH P QO Box 203 kvely Wednesd iy 
at 1 pm Myestic Hotel 

SLRLMBAN Prisident Lt Col W A Guts 
Tlonorary Seaetary SS & Chelvanayigim 
127 A Birch Street Thursdays Ist 7 pin 
31d 8 pm, Rest House 


PRLIPING President S&S Lb Pilmer’ ILono 
rary Secretary Wh Ww Blackwell Stite 
Treasury Ist apd 31d Luesdays, 1 pm 
Masomc Hall 


NLTHERI ANDS LASL INDIES 


BANDOLNG, JAVA President P Dijkwel 
Honorary Secretary J A C dehock van 
Leeuwen, Groote Postwez No 59 Lvery 
Thursday at 8 pm, Societeit Concordia 


BATAVIA, JAVA President J H Ritman 
Honorary Secretary Dr J G J A Mass 
Dept Keonomische Zaken Wednesday at 
8 pm, Hotel des Indes 


Rotary wn Indta, 


BUITEN7ORG, JAVA Presvdent Hendrik van 
Santwik Honorary Secretary Ir Sm Houw 
lan Groote Postweg 3 Tuesday at 7 30 
pm Societeit Buitenzorg 


CHFRIBON, JAVA President KE 
hhaldasch Honorary Seceretary A  Vonk 
hedjyaksan 30a Tuesday at 8 pm _ Societeit 
Phoenx 

DJLMBER, JAVA President Dr 
Der Veen Honorary Secretary 
Slaterus 


DJOKJAhARTA, JAVA Presedent Dr J P 
Duyvendik Honorary Secretary Ir K H 
lot Water kroonpiinslaan 5 IHriday at 
8 30 pm ocieteit de Vereeniging 

KEDIRI JAVA President N W van Har 
tingsveldt flonorary Secretary Ir L 
(xcbuis Baindjaran 52 Tuesday at 8 pm 
Soueteit Kill Brantas 

MANGLLANG JAVA Presidenf Ir RC AL 
J Nessel van Lissa Jlonorary Secretary 
A M IJimmermans Rijeman 12 Wednesday 
at 7 80 pm, Societert de Lendracht 


R Van 
IH JW 


MAhASS\IR CLLIBIS President V1 8 L 
vin Minen lonorury Seatary A Th 
vu Jik Mirandolk Voute & Co N YV 


Mondiy wtbodOpm Ssocictert do Harmoue 

MArANC JAVA = Presidcnt RW A hertsch 
Honouy Secrtary 1 & A M van Romer 
Liumpal 15 Wednesdi, wt 8 pm, dSocieteit 
Concordis 

MITAN SUMAIDA Prewrdent 
Honorary Secretary W J Veimeer 
diys 1st wd od 80pm Mediw Hotel 


PAIANC SUMATIA President Di J J de 
Ilmes Honorary Secreury J W CC A 


J McQuecn 
Mon 


Jonker =Grevehide 18 Luesday alternate 
5150r7 30pm Ol1anjehotel 

PAILMBANG, SUMATRA Presdent BI 
Stcgeman Honorary Secictary Jr A G I 


Smit Talang Djawa 9 = Lhursdiys 2nd 4th 
wid 5th 80 pm Societert Palemb wg 


SFMALANC JAVA President H P J van 
liur Honorary Secntary W J Jbabng 
honmg Geo Wehry & (oO Monday 12 45 
pm_ societert de Harmonie 


SOLKABOFMI, JAVA President Dr \ LA 
vin Unen Jfonorary Secretary Dr P T 
Loekstein Aloon Aloon Iridvy at 7 30 
pm Hotel sclabatoe 


SOERARAJA, JAVA President J HH Aresel 
Honorary Secretary 2B J De Bruyne vin den 
Boschiaan = 62 ‘Lhursday at 80 pm 
Simpang Club 


Soro JAvA President 
dia Honorary Secretary J P Bakker c/o 
Baros Tampir Bojolahi ‘Tuesday at 8 30 
pm, dSorietert De Harmonie 


W A van der Noor 
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Church Organisation in India. 
ANGLICAN, 


Down to March 1st 1930 the Church of England 
m India (and Cevlon) though possessing its 
own bishops and Metre pohtaon was in the cyes 
of the law 41n integral part of the Church of 
England and subject to the gencral supervision 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury Dy the Indiin 
Church Act and the Indian Church Measure 
pissed by Parliament in 1927 this legal connec 
tion wis severed and on March 1st 1930 for 
the fixings of which date provision was made by 
the Indian Church Measure the Church of 
kn and in India wand in Cc ylon m future to be 
hnown a8 ‘The Church of Indi. DLurma and 
Ccylon wd for short Th (hutch of Indla 
b c imc wholly responsibl for the manigc ment 
of 1t5 own affurs althou.h 1s it States in the 
Prrambl« to 1t8 Constitution 16 has no intention 
ordcsire  torenouncc its obligations to the rst 
of the Holy ( atholic Church and its fundamcntal 
principl + but on the contriry acknowl d,s 
thit if 1t should abindon thos fundamcntal 
prmeipl.s if would bicah spiritual continuity 
with its past and destroy 18 spiritual identity 


Anglian work in India dates from thc first 
establishment of the Last India Company in th 
17th Ccntury on the shores of India at Surat 
Madris und Lombay where the scrvants of the 
company wir muinist red to by 1 continuous 
ucecssion ot chapluns The first chaplain was 
the Revd Peter Ro rs Surat 1612 The first 
church built was St G orges Madras in 1680 
followed by ]ombay Church now St Thomas 
(Cathedral m 1716 Jn South Indi the work 
of Danish and German Lutheran mussionarics 
was assisted by thc LnghshSPGk (Society 
for the Promotion of Christian knowledge) but 
missionary work was not wttrmptcd by the 
Church itsclf till the begining of the 19th 
C ntury 


Like all other branches of the Anglican Com 
munion thc Church of India is episcopal Lhe 
first bishopric was not howcvcr founded until 
1814 whcun the see of Calcutta was sct up the 
first bishop being IT‘homas T'anshaw Middlcton 
His jurisdiction at first imcluded not only 
British India but the British settlements in 
Australia the Straits thc Cape and St Helena s 
At the 5ime time Jndii was divided mto three 
Archdecaconries and two of these Madras in 
1835 1nd Bombiy in 1837 were later crectcd 
into bishoprics The thrce dioceses thus formed 
have been repeatedly subdivided until in 1930 
there wire fourtcen dioreses the dvtcs of their 
creation bemg as follous, Calcutta 1814; 
Madras 1835 Bommy 1837 Colombo 1845 
Tahore 1877 Rangoon 1877  ‘Llravancore 
1879 Chota Nagpur 1890 Lucknow 1893 
Mnnevilly 1896 Nagpur1903 Dornahal 1912, 
Assam 1915 Nasih 1929 Plans are in hand 
for the formation of two more dioceses out of 
Lucknow and Calcutta Rangoon Lahore and 
Dornakal hope also to be divided shortly There 
ire assistant bishops im the dioceses of Lahore 
Calcutta and Dornakal 


Rules for the government of the Church are 
contained in 1t8 Constitution Canons and 
Rules’ adoptcd by its Gcneral Councd in 


§cssion at Calcutta m 1930 All clergy before 
receiving a license from thur bishop make 
in addition to vn oath of canomcal obedience to 
their bishop a dcclaration accepting the Con 

stitution (anons and Rules as wcll as adeclara 

tion conccrning th faith and formularics of the 
Church Lay members of the General and 
Diocesan Councils also make declarations of 
accept and acccptinee Thc govcrnment of the 
Church 18 through these councils the General 
Council being for the whol ceclcsiastical pro 

vince of Indiv Burma and (¢ylon Its member 

ship consists of the bishops of the province and 
houses of clergy and laty lectcd ty the diocesan 
counals = Thc Diocesan Councils consist of the 
T ishop of the Diocese and allits Clergy toacther 
with lay repre scntatives (1 cted by the parishes 
Toe rose a votc in the election of lay 1¢ present 

utives parishionc1s must be adult Commun oat 
mcemb rs of the Church It 18 open to 1 digg. se 
to idi to thes quulifications thit of hdéVing 
econtributcd some sp. cificd amount to the cx 

pensss of the Church Jn iddition to these 
councils cverv parish has a Church committc¢ 
or council with 1. mcognized constitution and 
these ar m many 1reas org iniscd mto district 
Church councs particularly whcre Indian 
parishes ire num rous Agun im addition to 
these councils the bishops of the province meet 
in Synod with clcrical and four lay assessors if 
1. matter of faith or order 18 being dealt with 

wd the bishop of 4 dioec sc can at any timc hold 
vsynod of his clorgy Ditermimtions on mat 

te1s of faith und order arc made only by the 
House of Iishops of the General Council and 
cannot bc mide subjects of discipliniry action 
unkss adopted im th form of a cinon by the 
whole Council 


The additional title of Metropolitan was given 
to the Bishop of Calcutta when the sces of 
Madras ond Bombay were formed It 15 an 
ancient title similar to archbishop and indicites 
that its holder has )uiisdiction over the other 
bishops of the province Before consecration 
a diocesan bishop takes wn oath of canonical 
obedience to the Metropolitan Under the 
Constitution of the church bishops are elected 
by the diocese subject to confirmation by the 
bishops of the province In the Constitution 
Canons and Rules the Constitution consists of 
Declarations laying down the position of the 
Church of India as a part of the One, Holy 
Cathohe and Apostoli Church the Canons 
lay down principles of government and organisa 
tion the Rulcs arrange 1n detail for the carry ing 
out of the Canons and are more casily altered 
or added to than the Canons The salarics and 
allowances of the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay have from the foundation of those 
sees been paid out of the Revi nues of Govern 
ment as also im fae those of the Bishops of 
Lahore Rangoon J ucknow and Napgur Down 
to 1930 these bishops wire appomted by the 
Crown Since 1930 the bishops of these seven 
dioceses are elected, and when the bisho 
occupying the first three sees in 1930 vaca 
their sees their successors will be paid in part 
only from a grant from Govrnmcnt for the 
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episcopal supervision of its establishment of | 
chaplains For the other seven bishoprics and 
for any others sct up Government 1s in no way 
responsible 


The Ecclesiastical establishment of the Govern 
ment of India 1s an inheritance from the J ast 
India Company That Company from the first 

rovided chaplains for its servants The chap 
ains of the present cstablishment we maintamed 
for minmstration to th. Governments British, 
born servants civil ind military Lhey arc| 
chosen by the Indian Chaplimeies board sitting | 
in London are appomted by the Secretary of 
State, are postcd to Dioceses by the Governor 
General 1n consultation with the Metropolitan 
and within their Dioceses are posted to stations 
by the Provincial Govcrnor on the recommcnda 
tion of the dioccsan bishop Their pay and 
allowances are wholly met by Government In 
spiritual matters thcy are subject to the supervi 
sion and jurisdiction of their bishop and while 
Government servants civil and military are their 
primary chirge they are the parish priests of the 
chaplaincks to which they are eee and 
are responsible for the care of all membcrs of 
the church 1n their parish except im so far 15 
Indian Members of the Church are cared for by 
missionaries or Indianclergy Besides providin, 
chaplains the Government of Indii again follow 
ing the piactice of the East India Company has 
provided or assisted 1n the provision of churchcs 
and their maintenance and also of cemeterics 
Where*numbcrs do not warrant the provision 
of an Establishment chaplain Government has 
assisted in the provision of clergy by grants m 
aid and when from time to timc the number of 
Establishment chaplains has been reduccd 
special grants in 11d have bcen granted The 

stablishmcnt and all .rints in aid are sub] ct 
to revision 1nd arc in fut revi c1 fiom timc to 
time 


(The Ecclesiastical estabhshraent includes 
besides Anglican chaplaims Church of Scotland 
Free Church and Roman Catholi chaplams 
for munistrations to membeis of those com 
munions and churches and grants in ail aie 
provided or given on the same principles as for 
Anglicans ) 


The special interests of those parishioners 
whose domicile 13 Lngland m the continued 
use should thev so desire of the services of the 
English Prayer Book which the Church of 
India 1s now free to alter at its discretion are. 
safeguarded by certain of the canons and these! 
interests togethe: with other matters concerning 
the undertakings ind relation of the Govern 
ment of India to its chaplains and the Church 
are provided for bj a set of Stitntory Rules 
drawn up under the Indian Church Act Mem 
bers of the Church of Ungland or any of the 
branches of the Anglican Communion are while 
resident in India full members of the Church 
of India and are a most impoitant part of the 
Indian Church thew numbeis still in some 
places exceeding those of Indian members, and 
some stations being still exclusively Luropean 
although in the Church as a whole the number 
of Indian members greatly exceeds that otf 
Europeans Ewropean clergy numbered (in 
1936) 414 and Indian clergy 719 There 
are no racial distinctions whatever in the Church} 
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Indian clergy frequentlv preach or celebrate 
for Furopean congregations and in a few 
instances are in permanent charge of European 
parishes The Indian luty though usnall; 
preferrmg seivices in their own languages are 
everywhere free to attend English churches and 
to be enrolled 1f they wish 48 parishioners 


The education of Furopean children and 
more particularly the children of the Domuciled 
and Anglo Indian community has from early 
davs been a concern of the Church In addition 
to day schools 1t has established over 70 board 
ing schools for boys and girls many of them 1n hill 
stations The provincial Governments assist 
these schools with grants in aid both for building 
and current expenditure just as they do all 
other schools according to the rules of the educa 
tion codes The schools are imspected by 
Government inspectors Indian boys ond girls 
are admitted to these schools but the number 
that miy be taken 1s hmuted to a peicentage 
fixed by the ]ocal Government The Archbishop 
of Canterbury h1s recently issued in Fngland 
an appeal for £250 000 for the endowment of 
these schools Indianisation of Government 
services especially of the railways customs and 
post and telegraph departments has severely 
hit the Domiciled 1nd Anglo Indian community 
and the ability o* parents to pay fees 13 steadily 
decreasng Hence the urgent need for increased 
endowments ‘lhe exsting endowments of all 
the schools vield an income of less than £1 pet 
child per annum 


(The Church of India 1s not the only com 
munity respcnsible for Turopean education in 
Indias The Roman Catholics the Church of 
Scotland «nd the various free churches provide 
schools for their childien and receive simular 
assistance from Government ) 


The Government of India Act of 1935 section 
83 provides for the continuance of government 
grants to Duropean schools at a total figure 
in eich province not less thin the average figure 
for the ten years preceding 1933 unless the whole 
giant of a government to education 1s reduced 
when the giant to Furopean education may be 
reduced in propoition And as a result of the 
recommend itions of a sub committee of the 
Round Table Conference provineial boards 
For Anglo Indian ani Yuropean Fducation 
have been set up and also an Inter Provincial 
Bourd to consider and advise Governments on 
matters connected with the schools 


Missions 


In Malabar on the south west coast of India 
there have been Christians certamly from the 
6th century probvbly from the 4th century and 
possibly fiom the 1st century AD They are 
called Syrian Christians owing to then 
connection with the Church in Syria ‘hey 
do not appear to have attempted to spread the 
Christian faith in India The Portnguese may 
therefore be regarded as the first missionaries 
in India and from their arrival at Goa the 
Franciscans and Dominicans who accompanied 
their fleets m large numbers threw themselves 
with great activity into the work of evangelism 
‘Lhe formation of the Society of Jesus led to one 
of its first members the famous St Francis 
Xavier being sent to Goa where he arrived 
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Under his leadership the preaching | 


fn 1641 
of Christianity was carried on with great earnest 
ness The mussionary work of the Roman 
Catholic Church thus begun has been continued 
and at the present day the number of Indian 
members of that Church 1s given as 2 113 659 
(Census 1931) to which my be added 654 939 
Syrian Christians attached to the Roman Church 
The number of independent Syrian Christians 
(Census 1931) 1s given as 525 607 


Protestant missions did not begin till the 18th 
Century and 23 missionaries were not allowed 
to establish themselves in the (Companys 
territories, they worked from Danish territory 
and in Indian States These missionaries were 
Lutherans but as stated above were in the 
latter part of the 18th Century assisted with 
funds from] ngland Famous men among them 
weie Ziegenbalg Kiernande: Schultze and 
Christian Friedrich Schwarz By the end of the 
18th Century it 15 believed that there were In 
South India about 30000 Lutheran converts 
1n 1800 the famous Baptist trio Cuey March 
man and Ward established themsely es ot Seram 
pore in Bengal (Csrev had come to India m 
1793) Men of humble origin and education 
one was a cobbler one % ragged school teacher 
and one a printer they aegypti great ability 
and enterpiise and threw themselves not only 
into evangelism but into the scientific study 
of India its languages 1nd culture and its flora 
and fauna Books and translations poured 
from thew printing press Carey was made 
professor of Sanscrit in Lord Wellesley s College 
fo. the tramming of civil and military officers 


The 19th Centurv saw a great imcrease in 
missionary effort of every sort This was due 
to the opening of the Company s territories to 
missionaries bv the Government of India Act 
of 1813 and it was only after that date that 
Anglican (Church of England) mussionia1y 
Societies took up work in India namely the 
Church Missionary Society and the Society fo 
the Propigation of the Gospel by sending 18 
missionaries ord‘uned clergy of the Church oi 
I ngland those hitherto subsidised or sent by the 
SPCK (see above) being Jutherans ‘The 
first missionaries to arrive after the passing of the 
Act were American CGongregitionalists The 
London Missionary Soriety were also early im 
the field and Presbyterians from America and 
Scotland soon followed In the course of the 
century India became covered by a netwou1k ot 
Missions engaged not only in evangelym but 
in educational work m schools and colleges in 
medical work and mn industi1es Among fymous 
names of missionary educationalists are those of 
Dr Duff of Calcutta and Dr Wilson in Bomba 
In the education of women missions may faiths 
claim to have taken the lead The total number 
of missionary societies from Furope ind Americ% 
working 1n India 1s now over 150 Tor consulta 
tion and common action there 1s a National 
Christian Council with headquarters at Nagpur 
first organised in 1914 and in connection with 
this there are 10 Provincial Christian Councils 
Membership of these councils 1s by election or 
appointment by local churches and mussion 
councils 


The Directory of the National Chriatian Counc! 
shows that the missions connected with 1t have 
58 Collezes 315 High Schools and «bout the 
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sime number of middle schools 103 Teachers 
traming institutions 217 mdustiial schools 
und very Many primiry schools 250 hospitals 
and about the same number of dispensaiies 
68 Tecper institutions and 11° Luterculosis 
Sanatoria wd 15 homes for the Bhind or Dcat 
64 Agricultural Settlements 31 Co operative 
Societies 40 printing presses 36 miscell neous 
industiles The Census of 1931 gives 3 002 57S 
is the totil number of Protestant € hustians yn 
India making the totx! number of Christians 
including Roman ( i:tholics Romo Svuans ind 
Syrians (see rbove) 6 .96 763 =included in ths 
otal are 167 771 F wopeins and 138 758 Anglo 
Indiins 
Reunion 

Since the Great Wai there has been widesprend 
interest in India in the subject of the reunion 
of the sepsrated Chiistian bodies In South 
Indian the movement for umon was started m 
1)19 by a group ot Indian clergy This has 
led to the preparation of an elaborate scheme of 
union the pirties to which are Anglicans 
Methodists and the already umted South Indian 
Umited Chureh which consusts of Presbyterians 
and Congregiationalists Much time and thought 
have been given to the preprration of t] e scheme 
the problem presented bv the task of 1econciling 
Anglican Presbyterian Wesleyan and Congreg 
ationalist principles bemg of extieme difhculty 

The scheme 1s now practically complete and 
awaits acceptance o1 rejection by the bod ec 
concerucd If the scheme 18 accepted the tour 
southern dioceses of the Church of India Madras 
Dornakal Tinnevelly and Travancoic will be 
separated from the rest of the province and form 
pirt of the united Church whichi  jledged to 
maintain episcopal government Lhe gencial 
principles of the scheme were approved Iv the 
Tamteth Conference (of Bishops of the Anglica 
Communion) in 1930 At the present moment 
(1938) the Church of India has submitted the 
scheme to the Consultative Commit ee cf thit 
Conference diawing attention to } cants of detail 
sitered or Settled simce 1930 and ashing 
whether the scheme cn still be corsidticd 
acceptrhble 

‘The ext tence of 1 united church in South 
Indiv consisting of Congregational ini Pie }s 
terian elements h1i3 teen mentioned in the 
preceding paragiaph In north Endia there hi 
been in existence for some year The United 
Chirch of India (Noth) consisting of similu 
elements Since 1929 a finther movement for 1 
wider union in north Indiv his teen consideie t 
at a Serres of Round Table Conferences to wh ch 
the Church of Indiv has sent rcyresentatives 
Tn south India agun 2 movement his stirted 
for union between two sections of the Svrin 
Chureh (the O1thodox and the Mi Thom. 
Reformed) and the Anglicin Churcl ind the 
Church of Initia has agreed to send delegates 
tothe herali Coune!! of Church T moni esponsikle 
for this movement (hei t'3 15 1 gencz4] nime for 
the area covered by the States of Liriuancoe 
and Coehin and the district of British Mal sbar) 

Anghcan Missions 

In addition to the two piincipal missionary 
societies of the Church of Inglind the 8 PG 
(Society for the Propagat on ot the Gospel in 
Toreign Parts) md the C MS (Church Missionary 
Sociretv) aleaiv me tione} whose mis 1onaes 
In Indi Lima and Ceslon number— 
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Ordained Javmen Women Total 

SPG 86 31 190 307 

CMS 71 31 130 232 +68 
Married women there are also certam smaller 
but important missions namely The Oxford 
Mission to Caicutta working m C dcutta among 
students and also vt Birisal the Cowley 
Wantage All Samts Vission working in Poona 
ani Bomtay the Dublin Mission at H474r1 
bigh che (Cambridge Mission 16 Delti the 
Cawnpore Brotherhood , the Scottish F piscopal 
Church Mission af Chanda (CP the Tuible 
Chuichmens Mis%onary Society (12 ordamed 
missionaiks in the Tuckhnow and Nagpur 
und Rangoon = docveses) the Christa Sev1 
Singhi Poons 1927 and the Christa Piemr 
Seva Singha Poon.19?4~ the Canadian Church 
Mission (4 ordaine!l missionaries in the Liahoie 
Inocese) the Chweh of IEnglind /enana 
Missioniry Society in several dioceses the 
Siste s of St Margiret (1 ast Grinstead) in the 
Colombo diocese Si ters of St Denys (War 
minster) m the Chota. Nagpur Diocese Sisters 
of the Ucly Tamlv Naini Tal the Winchester 
Brotherhood Mandalay and the Sisters ot the 
Church Maymyo [he first two of these and 
several of the others in the hst consist of com 
munities ot pricsts or sisters unler religious 
vow~ Members of fhe brotherhoods menfic ned 
ie in Most cases not under lite vows The work 
and influence of these communities 15 % mast 
pore element in the litt of the Chirch of 
ndia 


“Lhe Church of India hoe taken its full shire mn 
ed icational medical and industi ul work in 
India Among collcges found d and munged 
bv its missionaries St Stephens Delhi St 


Johns Agri St Columbys Hwwuibagh Chint 


are well known 
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Church Cawnpore and Trinitv College Candy 
4 college at Trichinopolv has 
been amalgamated with the inter denomin’ 
tional Madras Christian College For the 
training of Indian and Anglo Indian ordination 
candidates Jishops College Calcutta serves 
the whole of India In the various language 
areas are other cc'leges tor the training of 
ordinands and lav church workers through the 
medium of the local language Among hospitals 
made famous by the work ot the doctors in charge 
are those at Quetta (Sir Henry Holland) Bannu 
(the late Dr Pennell) 1nd St Stephens Delhi 
(for women) ‘lhe CMS High School at 
Shiiniga1 18 «distinguished among the many 
High Schools of the Church for the methods 
adopted to develop manliness and esprit de corps 
inthe boys Caanpore in the north and Naza 
reth in the extreme south are well huown centres 
of industriiul worl oni trammg The Diocesan 
Press 16 Midras was built up into a very large 
and effaient msfitution by vretired C M S 
Mesioniry At Hubh in the Bombay Diocese 
S (, missionities have since 1919 done 
extiemely good work in charge of on Inilustrial 
Settlement (for the 1eformition and trunm, 
of mcmbers of criminal tribes) committed to then 
care bv Government 


J xact figures of the membership of the Church 
of Inlia are not obtanable Trom figures 
ww ilable there ay peat to be about three quarters 
of a mull on (750 000) of which about a lakh and 
a half (150 000) sre } uropean and Anglo Indian 
(lioceses with large numbers of Indian Christians 
are Dornal wo odimnevelly Travancore Jahore 

_Midras Caleutts Tuchnow ind Chotts N igpur 
| The number ot clergy Turopean and Indiin 
ha deen 21 en in in earlier pirisiaph 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott Most Rev Tvss pp 


Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India Burma and Ceylon 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS 


Young, Ver Lrnest Joseph WA 


Higham, Rev. Conon Phillip M 4 


Archdeacon of Calcutta and Senior Chaplain 
of St Johns Church Cilecutta 


(On leave from 31 3 38) 


JUNIOR CHAPLAINS 


Boulton, Rev Walter, MA 
Tucker, Rev G E,BS8C 
Cowham The Rev Arthur Gerard, ¥ A 


Tilney-Bassett, The Rey Hugh Trancis I'mra 
MA 


Trotman, The Rev Lionel Wilham MA 
Halliday, The Rev Sydney Lang 
Rogers, The Rev. G@ T,u A. 
Pearson, The Rev A J, LTh ‘ 
Devall, TheRey T.G C,wWk . ‘ 


Chaplain Shillong, Assam 
Metropolitan s Chaplain 
On leave ex I 

Dinapore 


On leave ex T- 
Kasauli 
Darjeeling 
Barrackpore 
Banhipore 
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BENGAL ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT—conid, 


PROBATIONARY. 
Tytler, The Rev. J, D. .. x S. Stephen’s Kidderpore, 
Scott, The Rev. G. M. ek S. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 
Chatficld-Jude, ‘he Rev. H., 4.K.0. Lebong. 
Beynon, The Rev. J. R. .. a Foit William, Calcutta. 
Hares, The Rev. W.RF., M.A. .. Junior Chaplain, 8, Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


McKenzic, The Rev. Donald Francis, M A., J.P... Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland, 
Bengal, and Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Calcutta. 

Rutledge, The Rev, James William Renwick, M.a  Jumor Chaplain, Attached 2nd Battalion, The 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Calcutta. 

Matheson, The Rev. Robertus William, 4.4. .. Junior Chaplain, Attached Ist Battalion, The 
Cameronians (Scottish Hifles), Barrackpore . 

Trotter, The Rev. Robert Anderson, M.A. .. Probationary Chaplain: Second Chaplain, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 


CHURCH OF ROME. 


Perier, The Most Rey. Dr. Ferdinand, S.J. Archbishop, Calcutta. 
Bryan, Rev. Leo. $s... a ss ss Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail. 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 
CHURCH OF INDIA, 


Acland, The Right Rev. Richard Dyhe, M.A. .. Lord Bishop of Bombay. 
Nix-Seaman, The Vin'ble Alired Jonathan, M.4. Offg. Archdeacon. 
Arthur Patrick Lilhe ee ge - .. Registrar of the Diocese. 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS. 


Nix-Scaman. The Ven’ble Alfred Jonathan, M.A. Chaplain of Mahableshwar and 
Colaba, Bombay in addition. 


Dossetor, Kev. F. ©., 1.4. Chaplain of Deolali. 


Fortescue, Canon, Rev. C, F., L.tTh, (Dur.) Senior Presidency Chaplain, Boihay. 
Elliot, Rev. T. R. H., NW A.. Garrison Chaplain. 

JUNIOR CHAPLAINS, 
Ball, Rev, Henry, M A a Chaplain of Ahmednagar. 
Cowburn, Rev. F., B.A... Chaplain of Belgaum, 
Barnes, Rev. J., B.A. a Chaplain of Ahmedabad. 
McPherson, Rev. K.C. .. Chaplain of 5t. Mary ‘s, Poona. 
Lewis, Rev. O. G., M.A., C.F. Chaplain (On leave). 
Ruddell, Rev, J. F. W., B.A. Chaplain (On Ieave). 
Lindsay, Rev. W. T., M.A. Chaplain of Kirkee. 
Waddy, Rev. R. P.S8., M.A. Chaplain (On leave). 
Rigg-Stansfield, Rev. H. Chaplain of Ghorpuri. 

FIELD SERVICE POST. 
Nil, 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Chaplains. 

Yule Rennie, Rev. J., M.A., B.D., B, LITT. .. Presidency Senior Chaplain, (Offg ). 
MacEdward, Rev. L., MA. xe eg .. Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay. 
Machintosh, Rev. Kk. atts ae se +. Chaplain, Poona and Kirkee. 


CHURCH OF ROME. 
Roberts, The Most Rev. Thomas, D. 8.J. .. Archbishop of Bombay. 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Boulton, The Rev, Walter, M.A. .. ws .. Shillong. 
Mathew, The Rev. F. W. . as i ae aie 
Waite, The Rev, A., B.A. .. s wh .. Silchar Paid from All-India grant. 
Wyld, The Rev. F., B.A. .. oe - .. Sibsagar.. 


Bihar Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHAPLAINS, 

DeVall, Rev. T. G. C. us ie ae .. Chaplaiu of Bankipore. 
Filney-Bassett, Rev. H. F.E. .. re .. Chaplain, Dinapore. 

ADDITIONAL CLERGY. 
Chalk, Rev. 0. 8. .. ea os be .. Bhagalpur. 
Morgen, Rev. D, J. : os : .. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 
Judah, Rev. Ethelred a3 Me .. Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
King, Rev. R. F. .. ; z Pa . Ranchi. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 


West, The Right Rev. George Algernon, v.M.,M.A. Bishop of Rangoon. 


SENIOR CHAPLAIN, 
Lee, Rev. Arthur Oldticld Norris is .. Chaplain, Archdeacon of Rangoon, and Bishop’s 
Commissary and Chaplain, Rangoon Cathedral. 


‘ JUNIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Stevenson, Rev. George Edwin Le .. Chaplain. Ringoon Cantonment, 
Higginbotham. Rev. William Harold Spencer .. Chaplain, Mandalay. 

Slater, Rev. Robert Henry Lawson .. .. Chaplain, Maymyo. 

Harding, John Ambrose “3 a .. Chaplain, Mingaladon. 


Central Provinces and Berar Ecclesiastical Department. 


Hardy, The Rt Revd. Alexander Ogilvie, M.a. .. Bishop of Nagpur. 
Martin, The Veu'ble Frederick William, M.A... (On leave). 
Warminzton, The Rev. Canon Guy Wiison, M.A. (On leave.) 


Streat field, ‘ihe Rev. 8. F., B.A. .. ee .. Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulpore. 
Gash, The Rev. I. J. Bs .. (On leave). 

Sanders. The Rey. Harold Martin, 3 oe .. Chaplain, Chakrata, U. P. 

Williams, The Rev, W. P., B.A. .. - .. Archdeacon and Chaplain of Nagpur. 
Eastwick, The Rev. Rowland, B.A. aa .. Chaplain, Nasirabad. 

Clare, The Rev. Heber... = ie .. Chaplain, Mhow. 

Fell, The Rev. B.G., MA. - ne .. Chaplain, Kamptee. 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Waller, Right Rev. Edward Iarry Mansfield, p.D. Lord Bishop of Madras. 
Edmonds, Kev. Canon Hebert James, M.A. .. Archdeacon & Mishop’s Conimissary, 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS. 


Hayward, Rev. W.G., B.A. Bi ee .. Chaplain, Secunderabad, Deccan. 
James, Rev. Rhys., B.A. .. .- Chaplain, Wellington. 
Langdale-Smith, Rev. Richard Marmaduke, B.A. (On leave preparatory to retitement.) 
Trench, Rev. Albert Charles, M.C. Sa ; Do. do, 
Coldman, Rev. A, T., B.D. oa es a Do. do, 
Wheeler, Rev. C. E. R. a oa 6 .- Chaplain of Ootacamund. 
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MADRAS I CCLESIASTICAL DLPAhIMENTS-— contd 


JUNIOR CHAPTAINS 


Wilson lev G A WA Chaplili Calicut 

Clarke Ruy Mowa Chazlam lortSt Geor, MWadri 
White Rev Jach (On lave) 

Try luv LH Chazlain ot irimu gherry Dec an 


Chaylaii St Thoma Vount with J allivaram 


lerry Jev LV Ba, 
st Thonas Vout 


Tickson Rev LS Ma (On leay ) 

Mort] ch Rev AG ui Chaplain Holv Irmity Chuich Ban al re 

Frain e Rev A Chaylin C thel: 1 Cl rh ot St Geor.e 
Ma lras 

We ton Wait Rev i I Chaplim Bolarum Deceina 


CHURCH OF SCOIFLAND 
Ingram Rev J W Presi lency Senior Chy lam Madras 
Reid lev J 1 Chaplain Lan,alorc 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 
SENIOP CHAPLAIN 
Vacant 
JUNIOI CHAPLAINS 


Stephcnson Rev V Chaplancfk hit 


Bradbury Rev J H Chaplin of Nowsheri ani Risily 1 
Nicholl hev [ M Chaplain of Leshiw uw 

Blease Rev R & Chaplain of Razmak 

lambling Rev I G H Chaplain of Abbottabid 

Jones Rev G W (On leave ) 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Barn The Right Rev George Dunstoid 4A, bishr; of Lahore Lahore 
1D CIB OBI V1 
Lister Rev CanonJ G WA lcuro7 pore 
Marshall Rev Canon Norman 1 lwyn W 4 lh waly ndi 
Johnston Rev CanonG F Wa Onleiv penlin. r ticiment tH! Isth Way Ldod 
Devenish The Ven bleR © S W4 (On have) Arch levconof Lahore 


lambing Rev I G H 
Rennison Rev Eric David W 4 


Gorrie Rev I M Th L Kiri In 

Jones Rev G W BA Murree wad Chaklara 
Storrs Fo. Rev E A MA Sivlkot 

Nicholl Rev TC MU Ma wC Hiari 

Mchenzie Rev DS MA Simi 

Morgan Rev BI MA Jullun ler 


Offs Ar hdeacon of Lahoie 


Lvers Rex, MS wa we 
(On Icave) till July 103 


Devlin Rev T S MA 


Salisbury Rev Maik Lr D (On leave ) 
Waterbury Rev F G BD Dalhousie 
Bartels Rev R C BA Hyderabad (Sind) 
Brulsfcrd Rev Cvnl ane Quctti 

Lester Garland Rev (x H MA (On le sve) 
Noble, Rev RB H,MA I uote Cintt 
ONeill Rev WS MA Feshawar 
Bradbury Rev John Henry Ail ¢ (On Icave) 


Laurence, Rey George MA BD Risalpur and Nowshera 
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PUNJAB LCCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMIEIN I—contd 


JUNIOR CHAPLAINS 


Gasking Rev C A Lth 
Claydon Rev Ivan MA 
Stephenson Rev William J A 
Blease Rev Rupert Georme B ‘ct 
Tish Rev I J BA MC 
Young Rev 1 NF Wa 
Rose Rev TI MA 
Kenncdy Rev H GS ¥t 
Futers Rev S R BA 
Hazell Rev H L 

Mee Riv J A BA 

Geddes Ris LI WA 


Muiree Neawer Gahs 
Multan 

kohat 

Karachi (As tt ) 
Siml1 (Assistant) 
Kew Delhi 

Quetta (Asstt ) 
Ambal1 

Razmak & DIK 
Murrce Further Galis 
Peshawir (Assistant) 
Lahore (Assistant) 


CHAILAINS BEIONCING TO OTHER DIOCLsSrs TEMPORAPILY APIACHED TO THF 


DIOCISh o1 LAHORE 


Hilliday Rv §& L 


Lasauli 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 
Saunders The hight Rev Charles John Godfrey Bishop of Lucknow Headquarters AllahaLad 


MA 


Cotton Ihe Vcu blu Henry Wilmot Stayleton Archdeacon of Luc) now 


MA 
Westmacott R vp karat Law 
¥ 


Navn Tal 


Registrar of the Diocese of Iucknow Head 
quarters Calcutta 


SLNIOP CHAPLAINS 


Bill The Rev Sy iney Alfrel MA 
Rigg ‘Lhe Rev Arthur Cecil Lietrom’ MA 
Hare Ihe Rev Canon Arthur Neville MA 


Patric] The Rey Alexander WA 
Portcr Lhe Rev Canon John J th 
Douglas The Rev Lercy Sholtc MA 
Tuclinan Ihe hev Sy ineyv PA 
Burn The Rev Jchn Humphry BA 


Cotton Ihe Ven bic Henry W hnot ots icton 
MA 


On leave preparatory to retirement 
Tenies 


On 28 months leave fr m Oct 
pr paritory to retiremcut 


Dehra Dun 

A,.Ta 

Lindout 

Mecrut 

On eee \ 7 days cave from 30 Maich 
3) 

Arc] deacon of Luchnow Naim Lal 


-~6 1936 


JUNIOP CHAILAINS 


Larwil] The Rev Guthric James M 1 
Davies Leigh The Rev Arthur ( corge M 4 
Sander Ihe Rev Li roli Martin M 4 
Munn Lhe Rev William Eme t Napier 1th 
Garrod The Rev William lrincs BA 
Richards The Rex Gcorge Henry 

Rogers The Rev Eric Witham 

Stratton The Rev Basil 


Hurn The Rev Ldward I iddc} Aithur 


Powell The Rev UClcw isn Mont vguc Sivon 


KA 


On 6 months leave trom Aj1il13 1956 
Chiubittirz 

Chakrata 

Bareilly 

Ranikhet (Almora) 

Tyzabad 

Cawnpore 

Pa and 16 days leave from April 24, 


Lucknow (C1v11) 
Allahabad Garrison 


CHAPIAINS ON LIOBATION 


Clarke The Rev Authur, 
Bacon, The Rev Ldward A:thur 


Jhansi 
Luchnow Cantonment 
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Methodist Church. 


Revnell, The Rev Arthur Jesse 


Superintending Methodist Chap'am in India, 
New Delhi & Simla 


Jenkin, The Rev Harry J BA kirachi 
Kerr, The Rev Robert Thomas, Hon c1 Lahore 
Lhorne, The Rev Percival Nidward Quetta 
Tanton The Rev Lawrence Meerut 
Clifford, The Rev F Wesley Calcutta 
Rolfe, The Rev Herbert R Rawalpindi 
Cope The Rev Harold hh J Jubbulpore 
West, The Rev J Aubrey Peshawar 
Harvey, The Rev William T Tuchnow 
]urdcn, The Rev John P Jhansi 
MADRAS. 
Willams The Rev Joseph Secunderabad 
Hopkins, The Rev Ieonard J Banzalore 
BOMBAY. 
Poad, The Rev T'rank Edger Bombay 
Leyland, The Rev F Ligar Aurkee 


THE ROMAN 


Ihe Catholic community is composed of the 
following elements — 


(1) The * Syrian" Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St, Thomas 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar-Apostolics They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from lOO and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the socth of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc 

(3) Kuropean immigrants at all times, in 
cluding British troops 

(4) Modern converta from Hinduism and 
Animism im recent mission centres. 

(5) Recent converts from the Jacobite com 
munity mn Malabar, of which 3 Biehops, 71 
priests and some 28,000 laity have hen 
receltcd into the Catholic Church 


The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, tall by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
eountry was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of )unsdiction 
in many parta between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “* Padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 


CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


by the Agrecment of 1922, abolishing “ double 

jurisdiction”) At the same time the whole 

country was placed under a regular hierarchy 
which after subseyuent adjustments now 
atands as follows — 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs — 

The aichbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having some extension into British terri 
tory) with suffragan bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both im British termtory) 

Undcr the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 

Churches — 

‘The archbishopric of Ernakulam, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suffra 
gan bishopric of Tiruvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 

Fide — 

dhe archbishopric of Agra, with sutlragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Indore 

I'he archbishopric of Bombay with suffiagan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Cfrichinopoly and Tuticorin, and the Missions 
of Ahmedabad and Karachi 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim 


The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad Vizaga 
patam Nagpur, IJ ezwada and Cuttack, the 
Prefectuie Apostolic of Jubbulpore, and 
the Muissjon ot Bellarv 
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ae ageior a ed of Pondicherry (French), 
t 


suffragan bishopmcs of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Salem and 
Malacca 


The archbishopric of Delhi and Simla, with 
suffragan bishopric of Lahore ana the Pre 
fectures Apostolic of Kashmere 1n1 Multan 


The archbishopric of Verapoly with suffragan 
bishoprics of Quilcn, Kottar frivandium 
and Vijyayapuram 


The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Irincomalee 


Three Vicariater Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma 


The J urope1n clergy engaged in Indi: almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation® 
or misslon seminaries, and in the great majo 
rity aro elther French Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by natsonality They 
number over 2000 besides which thereis a 
body of ‘ecular clergy mostly Indian 

etc, nombering about 2400, and 

over 9000 nuns The first work of the 
clergy 18 parochial ministration to existing 

Christians including railway people and 

British troops Second comes education, which 

i3 not confined to their own people, their 

scl oots being frequented? by Jarge numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institufionsare St Xavier's 

College, Calcutta, St Peter s College, Agra, St 

Xawer s College Bc mbay, bt Joseph’s College 

Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 

Loyola College Madras, teaching univereit, 

courses, besides a large number of high 
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the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church have Lecome one ‘The Union 
effected in October 1929, has already exerted 
a profound influence uponthe life of the 
Church of Scotland m India The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814 when the Rev Dr Bryce landed! 
in Cajcutta, and organised 2 congregation. 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. The | 
centenary of the churches In the _ three: 
Presidency towns Was celebrated Calcutta | 
1914 Bombay, 1919, Madras, 1921 Since! 
1903 there bave been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff. of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, fiveto Bombay, and four to Madras 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civ 1 population of the towns wheic 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot 
tish regiment the chaplain 1s attached to the 
regiment instead cf being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and aa a rule movece with the regiment Ther 
are three Presidency senior Cnaplain» in charge 
of Bengal, Kombay, and Madras resp ctively 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presideucies, and churches have also been 
built in all considerable military stations 
eg, Chakrata Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet 
Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Umballa and Jub 
bulpore In addition to the regular establish 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
and these are serving Wm such efations as 
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schools and elementarv schcols The educa- 
tion of girls 1s supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say Dothing of orphae 
Bages and other charitable institutione 
The tota] number under education in 
1956 exeeedcd half a  mullion As to 
missionary work proper, the country 13 
covered with numerous modern mison 
centres among which those in the Punjab 
Chota-Nagpur, Krishnagar, Gojerat, the 
Ahmednagar district and the Telugu coaster 
may be mentioned (Ful particulars on all 
pointe will be found in the Catholic Directory 
already quoted ) The mission work is hmited 
solely by shortage of men and money, which 
if forthcoming would give the meansto an 
Indefinite extension The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe that 1¢ 
from the collections of the Sortety for the Pro 
pagation of the Faith and of the Holy Childhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis 
sionaries In mussion work the fathers count 
ag enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism 
except for Infante or at point of death, 18 
administered cxcept after careful instruction 
and probation This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guarantccinZ 
solid results 


The Holy See 18 represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore At present this postis 
oculpied by the Most Rev Archbishop 
Kierkels, DD, appointed mn 1931 


OF SCOTLAND. 


Rawalpinit, Lahore Cawnpore, Meerut, Mhow 
and Quetta The Additional Clergy Socicties 
in India contribute towards the cost of 
this additional establishment In other 
places such as Sjaikot, Murree, Dalhousie 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries Simla has a m'‘uster 
of its own sent out from Scotland 


The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexanier Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern mirslonuries, wis 
sent to Calcutta He was the first to open 
schools where Lnghsh was made the medium 
for mstruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily Similar educational missions 
wore soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madris Edutational work 1s still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College In the Punjab Evangelhstic work 18 
hemg carried on from eight centres and the 
baptised Christian community now numbers 
over 20,000 Work commenced in Darjeeling 1n 
1870 1s now carned on throughout the whole 
Fastern Himalayan district, and there 15 
a Christian community there of over 
12,000 In the eight mission districts of 
Calcutta the Eastern Himalayas Madras 
Santal Rajputana Nigpur, Poona and the 
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Punjab there were at the end of 1900 
over 53,000 baptised Indian Christians 
In connection with these mussions'§ the 
Women's Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medicai 
and zenana work, having 1n India 41 Europ*ay 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 60 schools 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 


The Church of Scotland 
much to provide education for European 
children in India, Its two Churches in 
Bombiyv hive six representatives on the 
governing body of the Anglo Scottish Ldu 
cation Society, andthe two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scott sh 
Orphanage In Bangalore there 1s the St 
Andrew’s High School, and both 1n Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
school for poor children The Ayrchiaff 
Girls’ Boarding and High School 1s under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St Andrew’s 
Church, Simla Lhe now well-known St 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimnong 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com 
munity, and are domg magnificent work 


has also donc 
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Lhere are now tWenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence ‘The Church has many 
schools in all pits of its field and it has 
also made a latge contribution to the work 
of higher education in India through five 
Christian Colleges Ihe Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, 1s well known Jhe Vadras Christian 
College, which owes so much to the work 
of Dr Wilham Miller 15 now’ under 
the direction of a kboaid representing 
several Missionaly Sovuetics Other Colleges 
uc Wilson College, Bonibay, Hislop College 
Nagpur, and Murray College Sialkot ‘The 
Church also car1ics on mportant medical work 
Phere are ninetcen Mission Hospitals at different 
centics, among whiah we four cxrccllently 
(quipped and staffed Womens Hospitals in 
Midias Nigpur Ajmr and Poona Further 
information mis be foundin “ Reports of the 
schemes of the Church of Scotland,” Blackwood 
& Sons “ Jhe Church of Scotland Year 
Book’ and ‘*The Handbook of thc Church 
of Scotland in India and Ceylon ” 


Though the former Churches of the United 
Tree Church now belcng to the Church of 
Scotland they rcmain indepundent of thé esta 
blshment rccognied by Government They 
have only three purely LCuropean congrigations 
in India, two in Calcutta and one in Bombay 
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TaB BAPTIS1 MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF GREAT 
Britaln —Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr Wm Carcy, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bibar ind Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjub and Ceylon ILbe Bapti-t Zenara 
Misyion and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Societv ‘The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
203 misionins and 104¢ ‘Indion and! 
Singhalese workers Connected with the society 
are 436 Irdian and Singhalese Churches 244 
Piuimiry Day Schools, 22 Middle and Tigh 
Schools, and 1 Lhcological Training Colle_e 


‘Lhe Church memburship at the close of 1936 Society is carried on in 8 Hospitals 


for the granting of Theological 
qualified students of all Churches 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations Principal: 
Rev G HC Angus,m4, BD 


There 18 a Vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the traimmg of Indian preachers 
and Biblv schools in several centres 


There are 10 purely Enghsh Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations Medical work connected with the 
Two large 


Degrees ta 


stool at 25 860 and the Christitn community! printing Presses for both English and Verna 


at 66974 Amongst the non caste people great 
progress hag been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formce1 from amongst 
these peoples are self supporting 


special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where hostels hive been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work 


EDUCATIONAL WORK —Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College with 
1ts Royal Charter granted by His Danish 
Majesty in 1827, confirmed by the British 
Government in the Treaty of Purchave of the 
Settlement of Serampore in 1840, and placed 
in 1856 by the College Council at the 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society 
to become a part of its Missionary Edu 
cational operations, in Arta and lLheology 
It was athliated in 1857 to the newly- 
formed Calcutta University, reorganised 
mm 1910 on the lines of its origmal founda- 
tion with the appointment of a quilifled Theo- 
logical Staff op an Inter-denominational basis 


cular work are conducted at Cileutta and 
Cuttack The Secretar, of the Miasionis the 
Rey D_ Scott Wells, 44, Lower Ciculu 
Road, Calcutta 


The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, YTurnival Street, Holborn, London The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1936 
amounted to £163 214 of which £68,950 was 
expended in India and Ceylon 


THE CANADIAN BAPTIST MIsSION — Was com- 
nenced 12 1873, and 18 located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari Vizigapatiam and Ginjam 
Districts Lhere are 20 stations and 632 out 
atations with @ staff of 101 missionaries Including 
8 quulificd physivians, and 1,°2» Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching In 1,0v9 villages Orga 
aised Churches number 126, communicant- 28,236 
und adherents26 719 forthe past vear Lortv 
sik Churches are entirely self-supporting In the 
Educational department are 558 village da) 
schools, with 19,99 3 children, 12 boarding schools 
2 Wagh schools 2 Normal Tralming schols, a 
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Bible [raining School for Women, a Lheological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school ‘Lhere are 6 Hospitals, twc 
leper asylumsand an Orphanage Village Evang- 
eligation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
etress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children, During the last decade membership 
has increased by 65 per cent, tlie Christian 
community by 20 per cent, and gcholars by 
105 per cent Indian Secretary isthe Rev v9 B 
McLauiin Co anada 


AMBRIOAN BaPTiST FORZIGN MISSION So: 
OLETY, Organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
began 1813; Assam 1836, Bengal and Orissa 
1836 SouthIndial840. It owes its origin to the 
celebratcd Adoniram Judson Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union There are 32 man stations 
of the Mission in Burma, 11 in Assam, 10 in 
Bengal and Orissa «and 29 1m South India 
besides many  outstations All forms of 
missionarv enterprise come within the scope of 
the socicty 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic, «ducationil and medicil and 
the traming of the indigenous pstors 
preachers and Bible Women, and extends to 
many races and languages IJhe most important 
result of its work in Burma, has been the 
practical transformatior of the harens and 
thc Kachins whose languages hs been reduced 
to writing by the Mission ‘The Chins of the 
Clin Hill Tracts are ails» progressing along 
these lines un jer the mflucnce of the Mission The 
work In Assam embraces 11 different languages 
and large efforts are bc nz made amongst the cm 
ployaus of the tur plantations The Mission Press 
at Rangoon 1s the largest and finest in Burma 


In the jear 1936 the field staff numbered 
302 miussionaies, 6,814 indigenous workers 
Jhere were 2,960 organised Churches of which 
2335 were self supportme Church members 
numbered »,13548 In the 2,353 Sunday 
Schools were enrolka 103763 pupils The 
Mission conducted 2,(62 schools of all grades 
Judson College at Ranzoon ind the Acricultural 
School it Pyinmana being amonz thm 
with 9,409 students enrolled 13 hospitals and 
34 dispensaries treated 11155 inpatients and 
1,02 297 outpatients Christians of all com 
munities among whom the Mission works, 
contributed over Rs 6,42 654 for this 1elgious 
and benevolent work during the year 


2HE AMERICAN BAprist ASSAM MISSION 
was opened 1n 1536, and has 11 main ‘tations 
staffed by about 53 missionaries There are 
854 native workers, 943 organized churches, 
60110 baptised members, 399 schools of all 
gradesincluding 2 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bibleand 
10 station schools 4 Hospitals and 5 Dispepn- 
saries treated 185% in patients and 23 597 out- 
pitients during the vear Mission work 1s 
carried outin 11 different languages 


Missions, 


Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary Miss 
Marion G Burnham, Gauhati, Assam 


AMERICAN BAPTIST, BFNGAL-ORISSA MISSION — 
commenced in 1836 Area of occupation Midna- 
pore district of Bengal, Balasore district of 
Orissa and Jamshedpur Town of Bihar Mu»sion 
staff 20 , Indian workers 400 , English Churches 
2 Vernacular Churches 38, Church member 
Ship 3014 Educational 1 Beys High and 
Technical Schoo! ani 1 Girls High School 
Balasore 1 Girls High School Midnapore , and 
1 Boys High School Bhimpore, Elementar\ 
Schools, 103, Pupils under instruction 4 303 
Work chefiy for Onya and Santal peoples, 


Secretary Ihe Rev C C Roadarmel, Kharag- 
pur Bengil 


1HE AMERICAN BAPiist TELUGU Mission 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parte of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
kumool Districts, parts of the Deccan and an 
important work in Madras and the surrounding 
vicinity Its maim work 1s evangelism, but there 
are also Educational and Vedical [nstitutions 
of importance. Industrial depirtments are 
maintained also n connection with the Mission 
Hizh Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Kurnool 
Leschei Training Schools for men are maintained 
it Bapatla and Cumbum and Teacher Training 
Schools for Women at Ongole and Nellore 
Organized Lcluzu Churches number 301, with 
109,683 communicants There are 50 muission- 
aries, and 2,829 Indian workers Ihe Mission 
Maintains a Lheologica: Seminary at Rama 
pitnam for the training ot Indian preachers 
A Bible Training School for the traiming 
of Lelugu women 1s located at Nellore 4 total 
of 37 487 receive instruction in 1,149 primary 
schools 25 secondary schools and 3 high schools 
In Medical work 6 Hospitals and 10 Dispensaries 
report 41,325 patients, and 1,685 operations 
during 1936 

Secretary—lhev T Wathne, Ongole, Guntur 
Distiict South Indi. 


THT AUSIRALIAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MIS 
sION —(Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth The field 
of operations 1s in Last Bengal ‘Lhe staff 
numbers 27 Australian workers There are 
3:247 communicants and 4 Christian community 
of 6,215 


Secretary Ivld Councel The Rev E EZ 
Watson Mission House, Comilla I Bengal 

THE STRICT BAPIIST MISSION—Has 22 
Luropean Missionaries, aud 230 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly Districts Communicants number 
1,440 organised churches57, Day and Sunday 
schools 92, with 3,521 pupils 


Treasurer and Secretary Rey D Morling, 
Kovulpatti, Tinnevelly District. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH MISSION — 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 36 Missionaries, of whom 13 are clerical, 14 
Educationalists, 6 are Doctors and 2 Nurses 
The Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 15 are 
Pasters, 87 Evangelists 4 Colporteurs 41 Bible 
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women and $48 are Teachers There are 19 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
2,358, and a Christian Community of 7,739 In 
Medical work there ure 4 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries, with 1,714 in-patients 17,377 pew 
cases and a total attendance of 87,819 The 


Missions 


Mission conducts 8 High Schools, 1 Anglo 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantij and 131 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6724 pupils, also 1 créche, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
Teachers Traming College for Women at Borsad 
& Divinity College at Ahmedabad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat The Mission has made ‘ 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which there ari 
about a score in connection with 1t, most of them 
thriving 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha districts 
with Farm Colonies attached 

Seretary’ Rev Jomes Brolly, B A Surat 


TRE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
NortH AMERICA —The Sialkot Mission of this 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Punjab 
In 1855 It 18 now carrying on work in the 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in thc 
Punjab Its missionaries number 81 Its educi- 
tional work composes one Theological Seminarv, 
one College, four High Schools, one Industri} 
school, 8 Middle schools and 94 Primary 
schools The enrolment in all schools in 1937 
was 10,564 Medical work 1s carried on through 
five Hospitals and 9 Dispensaries The com 
municant membership of the Church which 
has been established 18 44,662 and the total 
Christian community 99 013 

General Secretary Rev.H © Chambers, Dp, 
American Mission, Gujaranwalt 


THE AMERICAN PRISBYTEPIAN MISSION ope 
rates in three main sections known as the Punjab 
(1534) North India (1836) and Western India 
(1870) Missions According to statistics for 
the yeir «ending tpproximat ly March 31 
1937 the American staff, including women, 
numbers 198, and the Indian stifi 930 There 
are thice and thirty main stations and 192 
out stations Organised churches number 91 
of which 18 are entirely self supporting There 
are 12,710 communicants and a _ total 
baptized community of 20 699 


Educational work as follows —Two mens 
colleges and an interest 1n thc Isabella Thoburn 
and Kinnaird Colleges for Woman —students 
about 2 203, one Theological College, students 
21, two Training Schools for ‘Vviliage Workers 
twelve High Schools , two Industrial Schools , 
three Agricultural Demonstration Farms, four 
Teachers Traming Departments The Miray 
Medical School and an interest in the Ludhiana 
Medical College for Women 117 Elementary 
Schools, 160 Schools of all grades,—pupus 
about 10,949 

Medical Work —Inght Hospitals, twenty 
three Dispensaries 


Dvangelistic Work —232 Sunday Schools 
with an ‘tverige attendance of »4f0 pupils 
Contributions for church and evangelistic work, 
on the part of the Indian church Rs 38 561 


The Hospital at Miray, founded by the late 
Sir William J Wanless and under the care of 
Dre T M krankhand Dr L B Carruthers 15 
well-known throughout the whole of South West 
India, and the Forman Christian College of 
Lahore, under the puncipalsmp of Dr S hk 
Datta, 1s equally well known and valued in the 
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Punjab The Ewing Christian College (Dr 
C H Rice, Principal) and Allahabad Agricul- 
tural Institute (Dr S Higginbottom Principal) 
havc grown rapidly in numbers and influence 


Secretary of Council of A P Missions in 
India —Ihc Rev J B Weir, PhD DD 
Lowriston’ Dehri Dun UP 


Secretary, North India Mission —The Rev 
4 W Moore BA BD Wission Hou e Shtho 
hibad U PP (President ) 


Secretary, Punjab Mission —The Rev FH J 
Strickler, DY Vision Compound, Shahdara 
Mills Vea Lahore, Pun vb 


Secretary, Western Indva Mission — 
Mr J L Gohcen, LLD A P Mission, Sangh, 


SMC 


THF NFW ZFALAND PR}ISBYTFRIAN MISSION— 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab 


Secretary Rev J L Gray, Jagadhni, Dist 
Ambilla 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA MISSION — 
Commenced 1n 1877 has 14 main statidhs in 
Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Jaora, Sitamau, 
Bhopal and Banswara States The Mission 
staff numbers 71, Indian workers 200 This 
Mission works in conjunction with the Malwa 
Church Council of the United Church of Northern 
India, which reports for this part of its terri 
tory —Organised churches 52 Unorganised 
churches 4, Communicants 3851, Baptised 
non communicants 21678, Unbaptised adhe 
rents 3,985 , Total Christian Community 34 514 


Educational work comprists Tlementarv and 
Middle Schools for boys and girls a High School 
for guls, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (Lhe Indore Christian College), a Normal 
School for girls, and the Union Sheological 
Seminiry Women s industriv work 1s carried 
on in Mhow and Rutlam and Vocational Irain 
ing for boys is a ferture of the Risilpura Boys 
School, where training 1s provided in printing 
tailoring, carpentry and Weldinz 


The Medical work 1s large There are three 
eneral Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treited, and five Womens Hospitals and 
pe a number of dispensaries in central and out 
‘tations 


General Secretary of Mission —Rev J T 
Tavlor,1 4,DD, Indore 


Assovate Secretary of Mission —Miss G 
Patterson, Kharua, © I (fia Mehidpur Road 
Station) 


Sccretary of Malwa Church Counerl —Rev 
lr H Russell, MA,DD, Rutlam C I 


The Canadian Presbyterran Vess.on operates 
in two sections, the Northern Section with 
headquarters at Jhiwsi in the UP and the 
Central India Section, hnown as the Southern 
Bhil T eld 


In Central India the five central stations are 
located 1n the States of Alirajpur and Jobat 
and Birwant, but the Mission comprises within 
its area the States of Thabua and Kathiwara, 
also part of Chhota Udaipuiinthe Bombtv Pre 
dency and parts of Dhar, Indore and Gwahor 
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States bordering on the Jobat Barwan1 Road wniting, the Bible translated and many books 
Lhe Staffin Central India consists of 20 mission published in that language by the Mission A 
aries and 42 Indian workers Shere areseveral large amount of literature his also been pro- 
elementary schools in the irea and a central duced in the Lushai Janguice Communicants 
and vernacular School for boys and girls at number 35 396, the total Christian community 
Amkhut in Alirajpur State in winch upwards 92923 organised Churches 721 klementary 
of 300 cluldren ire being educated At Akmhut sehools number 678 Scholars 20 243 1n addition 
also there 1s 3 Cluldren s Nursery Home ind toJndustrial Schools and Traiming Institutions 
dispensary and a General 50 bd Hospityl 3 rheological Seminaries Sunday Schoo!s 822 and 
for the areais located 1t Job1t Inthe district Scholars 54047 ‘Four Hospitals and sever1l 


there are 


5 organised and 3 wnorganised Dispensaries provide annually for more than 


ehurches with morethan eommunicant member’ 10 000 patients 


and & baptised community of ove 1 500 


Secretary —The Rev YP J MacD nald 
Ankhhut P O Via Dohad Central India 


The Jhansi Section formerly known as the 


Gwalior Mission ws founded by the late Dr J 


Wilkie in 1905 ‘Thereis now 1 Staff of eleven 
missionaries and twenty five Indian workers 


who are engaged in Jhansi city Fs.igart 
Barigion | .abini and thesurrounding villages 


Activities include Anglo vernacular middle 
schools for both boys and giils and hostels for 
Christian pupils in each There re also an 
Crphanige for cluildren under school ge 1 


dispensar} and an industrial school for bovs 


There 13 an agricultural settlement at }sagarh 


where the Mission his a farm of 1 200 acres 


Secretary Res I J Sandy Durthling Aijal 

Tar Arcor MISSION OF THF REFORMFD 
CAtRCH —Jn Americ’ organised in 1853 occu 
pies most of the North and South Arcot and 
(Inttoor districts in S India with a staff of 39 
Missionaries and (28 Indian workers Churches 
number 17 Communicints 7576 Total Chris 
tiun Community 24693 Boarding Schools 17 
Scholars 1094 Theologica] School1 students 
34 Voorhees College Vellore students 137 
High Schools4 Scholars1 887 Training Schools 
2, students 120 Industiial Schools 2 Agricul 
tural Farm and School 1, total pupils 280 
Elementary schools 225 Scholars 9716 Iwo 
Hospitals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 
provided for 2 617 in patients and 29571 out 
pitients excluiing the Union Medical College 


There are two orgwnised churches having a Hospitals and Dispensaries, Vellore 


communicint meml ership of 150 
Secretary —Mis A M chay 
THE WEL&H CALVINISTIO METHODIST (PRTspy 


TERUAN) SISSION established 1n 1840 with a st v1 


of 40 Missionaries 950 Indian workers occupie 


stations in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia 


Hulls, the Lushai Hills and at Syihet and Cachar | 
'\ellor N Arcot 


Ihe Khassia language has been reduced t 


The Unicn Mission Medic. College for South 
India 1nd a Union Mission Traimmg School are 
located at Vellore che headquarters of the 
Mission Ihe Union Mission ‘Tuberculosis 
Samtarium for S Inds. 1s near Madansapalle 
Arogiavaram PO Cinttoor District 


S metary —Rev C R Wicr nga MA DD 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


THF AMITICAN BOARD OP COMMISSIONERS 
FOR LOREIGN MISSIONS Phe American Boird of 
« ollinisionc1s tor ] orei-.n Missions has two lar,e 
missions the Ameri an Vazithi Massion and the 
Madu Mi sion Jhe Woirithi Mission covers a 
considcrable pottion of Bembivy Presilency with 
centres 1 Bomli, Ahmelnigiar Rihuy 
Vadali Sirut Sholapur Satara and Wa It 
was commenced in 15123 the first American 
Mission in Indii Its activities aie large and 
viried The staff for 193” included 35 mission. 
ries and 424 Indian workers operating in 11 sta 
tions and 143 outstations ‘There tre 69 church s 
with 6,810 communicants The educition2l 
work includes 10 secondarv 1nd training schools 
with 986 pupils There are »7 primary schools 
and 10 kindergartens with a total of 4 858 pupils 
A schoo] for the blind 1s conducted in Bombay 
and industrial schools are carried on in three 
eontres In the hospitals and dispensaries 
during the year were treated a total of 89 052 
patients The mission ha3 51X Major sociil 
Service centres under 1ts charge mcluding the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood Housein Bombay At 
Sholapur a settlement for criminal tribes 18 car 
ried on by the mission under the supervision of 
Government Secretary W Swart 
Ahmednagar 


MaprrnA Myission—-The Madura Mission 
celebrated its centenary in January 1934 and 
i 


at that dime turned over administration of 


‘work under its control to the Madura Mission 


Sangam =e Lhe Mission Still exists to dev with 
certain matters relating to the maimtenance of 
missionazies The Secretary 18 Rev J J 
Banninga, Pisumalal 

MapurRA CHURCH CoUNCIL —The Madura 
Church Council is a branch of the South India 
United Church «and 18 in charge of the Christian 
community; that has developed through the work 
of the Madura Mission The Madura Church 
Council is in charge of 31 pastorates about 18] 
village schools and five large LDlementary 
Higher Grade Co educational Boarding Schools 
I'he Secretary of this organization 19 Rev Paul 
Ra) Thomas Pasumalai 

MADURA Miscsio~ SANGAM—The Madura 
Mission Sangam was formed in January, 1934 
to take over work in the Madura and Ramnad 
Districts which had hitherto been under the 
contro] of the Madura Mission This work 
consists of a Hospital for men and a Hospital 
for women and a large Hieh School and Traimmng 
School for Girls in Madura a school , for girls at 
Rachanvapuram three miles from Madura- 
+ High School Yraiming School rade School 
nd ‘Lheological Seminary at Pasumalai, together 
with some responsibility for the village work 
under the immejJiate contro] of the Madura 


‘Church Coupe] 
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The Madura Mission Sangam consists of a community about two hundred. Four day 
little over forty members more than half of schools, 5 Sunday schools, 4 dispensaries and one 
whom must by constitution be Indians. The weaving, etc., industry 
Secretary of the Madura Mission Sangam it Home Secretary:—Professor KE. Saraojae 
Rev. R. A. Dudley, Tirumangalam. Annankatu, 1, Helsinki, Suomi (Finland), 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, MApDURA.—The _ -Field Secretary :—Rev. E. A. Ollila, Ghum 
amen oven tien pate at Pasumalai, D.H.R. 
was afifilia Ww the University o adras 
as a second. Grade College tn 2861. Th 1004 HZ, LONDON Missionany, Soomeay.— Com, 
the College Department was removed to Madura centres in N. India. 12 in 8. India re 7 rn 
where for five years it was accommod tied in Travan Th Mi ai : oe » 
what is now the Union Christian High School jorm of. Missi aa . tp iis aM; SENGEY: 
building. In 1909 the College was removed onary activity. 
to its present site in Tallakulam on the north The European staff numbers 83, Indian 
side of the Vaigai river. It wus affiliated as a Workers 2,347, Organised Churches 520; 
First Grade College in 1913. Communicants 29,815 and Christian Com- 
In 1934 at the time of the centenary of the munity 200,076. There are 1 Christian College. 


i , Students 159; 2 Theological Institutions, 
independent under its own Governing Council, *tudents 70: 4 Trammg Institutions, pupil 


oe ; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849; 25 
eno College, it was granted affiliation as an Boarding schools, scholars 1,167 and &62 


; Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
The present College site comprises about forty medical work Hospitals number 6, Nurses 7 Euro- 
acres. On the College grounds are located the peans and 33 Assistants, 14 qualified doctors, 9 
Main College Hall, the Ellen 8, James Hall Europeans and 62 Assistants and 10.413 in- 
of Science, Binghamton JHall, the Chapel, patients and 206,276 out-patients for the year. 


nce ee merit Hostal Dinine ae The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 


SSG ® at Calcutta and Murshidabad District, Bengal: 
Principal's residence, Warden's Lodge, four L.M.S. work in the United Provinces has been 


additional bungalows, and athletic fields. closed but 2 Union Mission of the W. M. 8. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANOE MISSION OF C.M,S. and I.. M. 8. has been opened in Benares 
NoRTH AMERIOA.—-The mission staff in Khandesh City of which the Rev. S. R. Holtof the W. M S. 
is represented by 27 missionaries and 52 is Superintendent. ‘This Mission concentratcs 
Indian workers. ‘There are 445 church members especially on work amongst pilgrims and students, 
in good standing with 1,150 in Sunday Schools. Special efforts are made amongst the 
18 Elementary Schools provide for 455 pupils. Nama Sudras. The S, India district and 

Secretary :—Miss Gladys FF. Henricksen, Travancore are divided into the Kanarese, 
Amalner, East Khandesh. Telugu, Tami] and Malayalam fields with 19 
stations and 959 outstations, At Nagercoil 

THE SWEDISH ALLIANCE MIssioN.—Working (Travancore) is the Scott Christian College and 
among Bhils, Hindus and Muhammedans in High School with 985 students, a Church and 
West Khandesh, has 21 missionaries and 74 congregation said to be the largest in Indit 
Indian workers. There are 8 congregations with and a Printing| Press, the centre of the 8. 
a total membership of 1,224 of whom 624 are Travancore Tract Society. 
communicants. There are 15 Elementary Schools, 


2 Training Schools and 5 School Homes. The Bengal Secretary —Rev. Hilary A. Wilson. 
pupils in all schools number 646. BA., ] /C, Ashutosh Mookeryji Road, P, O. 


Secretary :—-The Rev. Simon A. R. Johangson, Elsin Road, Calcutta. 
Mandulwar, Dhadgoan, West Khandesh. South India—Secretaru and Treasurer —Rev. 


FREE CHURCH OF FINLAND MIssION.—Total George Parker, M.A., B.D., 18, Lavelle Road, 
staff is represented by 5 foreign Missionazics, Bangalore. 
4 catechists and 4 teachers. There are 86  Benares Superintendent.—Rev. S. KR. Holt, 
baptized adult Christians, 84 children and total Ramkatora, Benares Cantonment, U. P. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE. THE CHUKOH OF THE BRETHREN (AMERICAN). 
—Datesfrom the year 1893 under the name —-Opened work in 1895, and operates in Broach, 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but 1 Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
number of its missionaries were at work Rajpipla States. Its staff number 37 foreign 
Berar Province much earlier. Work is carried workers including missionaries’ wives, and 177 
on in the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh and Indian workers. The baptized (immersed) 
Gujarat. Thereis a staff of 50 missionaries and membership stands at 5,876. Kducation i-~ carried 
96 Indian workers. The number of mission on in2 Boys’ Boarding Schools, 2 Girls’ Board- 
stations and pastorsis 15 with 23 outstations. ings, and in 8 Co-educational Boardings with 
There is a Christian community of 2,085 adults. separate hostel quarters. Village Day Schools 
There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boysand 2 number 105. Females uoder instruction number 
for girls. There isone English congregation at 672, males 2,711, total 3,393. There are 98 
Bhusawal, Sunday Schools having 177 teachers, and a 

total enrolment of 5.089. There were 41,222 

Executive Secretary:—The Rey. E.R. Carner, calls at Mission dispensaries in 1936. The 

Akola, Berar, C.P, forejgn medical statf consists of three doctors, 
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two nurses Industrial work is carried on in 
5 of the Boarding Schools A _ vocational 
school, including teachers’ training, village 
trades and agriculture for boys and a school of 
practical arts for girls are conducted at 
Ankleswar Dvangelistic, Temperance and 
Publication work receive due emph1sis 


Secretary —L A Blichenstaff 82 ksplanade 
Road, Bombay 


THE POONA AND INDIAN VILLAGE MiIss1on— 
Founded 1n 1893 Mission Stations —Poona City, 
Khed Shivapur, Poona District , Nasrapur and 
Bhor (Bhor State), Poona District Lonand, M 
S M Ry, Satara District, Phaltan (Paltan 
State) Satara District, Pandharpur, Sholapur 
District , Nateputa, Sholapur District, Akloz 
Sholapur District Shirwal, Poona Dustrict 
Dapoll Distr et Ratnagiri 


The Staff consists of 45 European and 48 
Indian workers, with a community of about 200 
Indian Christians and theirfamilies The main 
work is evangelising in thc villages, women’s 
zenana work, and primary education Medical 
work 18 conducted at most station, with a 
hospital at Pandharpur Miuscion Headquarters, 
17 Napier Road, Poona 


Secrctary —S D Davideon 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHFs OF Gon Mi-slon— 
Has four mitsionaiies at Bogra, one 1t hhan 
janpur, Bogia District, Bengal and two at 
Ulubaria Howrah Distiict Bengal 


Executive Secretary —Rev H W Cover MA 
Bogra, EB R 


Recording Secretary — Rev A IL Myers,BA, 
Ulubaria, Howrah Dist 


THE INDIA CHRISTIAN Mission —Tound 
ed in 1897, hae 41 Organised Churches 
17 Missionaries, 53 stations and out statiuns 
1.759 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one Industmal School and Bible School in the 
Lllore District, also Station at Dodballapur 
near Bangalore, S India also Colony for 
young people of mixed parentage, Champawat 
via Almora, U P stations also in Nuwara Eliva 
Mulpotha, Uva Province and Polgahawella 
Cejlon , Girls’ Orphanage at Nuwara Hliya, In 
dustrial Homes for children of mixed parentage 
Nuwara Lhys Total Christian communitv 
4,092 Magazmes —English Missionary Notes 
and Telugu I C VU Messenger. 


Directors —Rey Arnold Paynter, Champa 
wat, Almora, U P ond Mrs A L Paynter, 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon 


THE CHURCH OF THE NAZARINE MISSION — 
Has its headquarters for India at buldana 
Berar, where 1t has a Boys Boarding School 
In Chikhh, 14 miles from Buldana there 13 a 
Girls Boarding School At Basim, Berar 8p 
mules from Buldana (recently taken ovcr from 
another mission) there 1s &@ Day School also a 
Bible lraimmg School At present there are sex en 
misslonaries in India and a force of 38 Indian 
Preachers, Teachers and Bible women 


Distiact Superintendent —Rev P I Teals 
Buldana, Berar 


THE HEPHZIBANH FAITH MISSIOVAR} ASSOCI 
ATION —Has four missioparjes in India = Lhev 


i 


Missions. 


-are Rev and Mrs ArthurJ Calhoon, Adra B 
|N Rly, and Miss Emma K _ Landis and Miss 
Grace Haven Raghunathpur, Manbhum District 


| THe TIBETAN MIssion—Ha« 4 Micsion 
‘aries with headquarters at Darjeeling and 
' Tibet as ita objective, Secretary—Mr J Kells, 
Dajeeling 


THE INDIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF TINNF 
VELLY (DORNAKAL MISSTON)—Opened in 1903, 
operates in the Warangal District of the Nizam 8 
Dominions as Well as among the hill tribcs 
called Pahars inthe British and Travancore 
Hills It is the mussionary effort ofthe 
Christians of Tinnevelly living nIndia and 
overseas There are Dow nearly 12 000 Telugu 
Christians 1n 150 villages and 416 Paliyar 
Christians inthe hills The Society pubnshes 
monthly The Missionary Intelligencer containing 
information about the Society’s work in both 
the fields 


Secretary—Mr 
Palamcottah 


THE MISSION TO LFPERS—lI'ounded in 1874, 
is an interdenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutious for Lepers and of their 
untainted children working in 20 countries but 
largely in India, Burma China, Korea and Japan 
Its work in India 3s carried on through 
co operation with 30 Missionary Societies In 
India and Burm: alone the Mission now has 36 
Asylums of 1tsown with upwards of 7,000 
Inmates and 1s alding or has some connection 
with work for lepers at 22 other plices in Indi 
Altogether in India and Burm over 9 000 lepeis 
are being helped 


Ihe Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents More than 800 children ate 
thus being saved from becoming lepers 


An important feature of the work of the 
Mission 1s the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cises both adults 
and children are now benefiting 


Most of the Afission’s income 1s received from 
voluntary contributions Some funds are raised 
in India and Burma but the bulh ofthe monev 
expended by the Missionin India and Buimais 
received from Britain, although the provincial 
Governments give tegular maintenance grants 


‘There 1s an Indiana Auxihary of the Mission to 
Lepers of which Lady Brabourne, I ady Marjorie 
Ershine, Lady Gowan, and Lady Hubbackh ate 
Vice Presidents 


Hon Treasurer —Willitam McIntyre T[-q 
ec oMactneill & Co, 2 Fairlie Place Calcutta 


Hon Treasurer Bombay —R C Lowndes 
Esq , c/o Mecers hillich, Nixon & Co, Bomb1y 


Ihe General Secretary of the Mussion 1s 
Mr W H P Anderson 7 Bloomsburv Square 
London, W C 1 The Sccretary for India 1s Mr 
A Donald Miller, Purulia Lihar 


THE REGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY UNION 
—An inter denominations Society commenced 
work at Mothihar1, Bihar in 1900 and now 
occupies 6 stations and 9 out stations in the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 


M D Thomas BA, LT 


Missions. 


of 30 European and 3 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys’ 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department, 1M. E. School with 200 
pupils. Communicants number 138. 


Secretary: — George McCabe, Laukaria Hospital, 
Bagaha P. 0., Champaran District. 


THE RAXAUL MEDICAL MISSION, affiliated with 
the Regions Beyond Missionary Union, has 
1 Hospital at Raxaul, Champaran District, with 
1 married European Doctor, 1 European Nursing 
Sister, 1 European Lady Evangelist and 12 
Nepalese and Indian workers. 


Secretary—Dr. H, C. Duncan, 


THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
INDIA— Established 1905, started, financed and 
managed by Indian Christians, has a staff of 28 
Missionaries and 166 helpers and voluntary 
workers; operates in Montgomery District 
{the Punjab), Firozabad (U.P.), Haluaghat, 
Mymensingh District (Bengal), Jharsugudah 
(B. & O.), Murwahi (C.P.), NorthKanara, Miraj- 
gaon (W. India), Parkal Taluk (Nizam’s Domi- 
nions), Tirupattur Talukas (N. Arcot). Thirty- 
four Elementary Schools with two Hostels for 
boys and one for giils, one High School with 
hostel, one First Grade College with Hostel, 
one printing press, three dispensaries, two 
Hospitals and onc Child Welfare Centre. 
Annual expenditure Rs. 40,500 excluding self- 
supporting institutions, The National Missionary 
Intelligencer (a monthly journal in English sold 
at Re. 1 per year post free), Deepekai (a monthly 
journal in Tamil and Kanarese) at 8 annas per 
year, post free. 


Address:—-N. M. §. House, Royapettah, 
Madras, 


President:—The Rt. Rev. S. K. Tarafdar. 


General Secretary :-—Thom 1s David, B.A., B.D., 
(on study leave.) 


Acling General Secretury.—Mr. M. John M.A. 


THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST MISSION. — 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India in 1893, and now employ a staff of 
five hundred and seventy-seven Workers, Kuro- 
pean and Indian, including one hundred and 
seventy ordained and licensed ministers Evange- 
listic and educational work is conducted in sixteen 
vernaculars, beside work for English-speaking - 
peoples in the large cities. For administrative 
purposes, there are five branch organizations 
located as follows :— 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—Western 
India. (H. Christenson, Superintendent.) 
Office Address : Salisbury Park, Poona. 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—Burma 
(J. QO. Wilson, Superintendent.) Office 
Address : 30, Voyle Road, Rangoon Canton- 
ment, Rangoon. 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—Northeast 
India, (F. H. Loasby, Superintendent.) 
Office Address: ‘‘ Bargain’’, Ranchi. 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—Northwest 
India, (T. J. Michael, Superintendent.) 
Office Address: 12, Piraviraj Road, 
New Delhi. 
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Seventh-day Adventist Mission—South India. 
(E. M. Meleen, Superintendent.) Office 
Address ; 9, Cunningham Road, Bangalore. 


The general headquarters for India and Burma 
is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. N. C, Wil- 
son, President; A. E. Nelson, Secretary and 
Treasurer, (Office Address: Post Box 15, Poona). 
On the same estave is an up-to-date publishing 
house devoted to the printing of health, temper- 
ance, evangelical and associated literature. 

Address; Oriental Watchman Publishing 
ouse, Post Box 35, Poona), 


A large number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools are conducted in 
different parts of the country; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie, European education is 
provided, a regular high school course, with more 
advanced work for commercial and other special 
students, being available. In all the denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing emphasis is 
being laid'on vocational work, the students being 
required to share in the domestic work of the 
institution, and in Many cases, to engage in some 
trades or other work. 


a 
Right physicians, one maternity worker 
(C.M.B.) and a number of qualified nurses are 
employed, regular medical work being conducted 
at thirty-two stations, 


The baptized membership (adult) is 5,500 
organized into 102 churches; and in addition a 
substantial community of enquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction. 317 Sabbath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled membership 
of about 10,399. 


The Bombay address is No. 9, Club Back 
Road, Bycuila. 


THE AMERIVAN MENNONITE MISSION.— 
Established 1899, works in the (. Provinces 
Mission staff numbers 35, Indian workers 55, 
Church members 1,400, adherents 717, Industrial 
Training institutions 2, Academy including High 
School, Norma] Schoo! and Bible School—Anglo- 
Veracular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Orphanpages 2, Widows’ Home 1, Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, Home for un- 
tainted children of lepers 2, Leper Clinic 4. 


Secretary: J. D. Graber, Dbamtari, C. P. 


THR GENERAL CONFERENOE—MENNONITE 
Mission—Started in 1901 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 22; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic, Educational 
and industrial work carried on. Secretary: 
Rev. P. W. Penner, Janjgir, C. P. 


THE KURKU AXD CENTRAL INDIA HILL 
Mission.—Established 1890 in the C. P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 15, Indian workers 
20, Churches 8, Communicants 327; Christian 
Community 560; 2 Boarding Schools with 62 
boarders and 2 Elementary Schools. 


Secretary.—Rev. Carl Wyder, Ellichpur, Berar, 
©. P. 


THE CEYLON AUD INDIA GENERAL MISSION.— 
Established 1892, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, in the Colmbatore and Anantapur 
Districts, also in the United Provinces. 
Mission staff 33 ; Indian workers 61; Churches 
11; Communicants 854; Christian community 
2,464; Orphanages 4; Schools 4; Pupils 264, 
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Secretary -W H W 
Richards Lown, Bangalore 


THE Boys’ CHRISTIAN HOME MISSION — 
Was founded by Rev Albert Nortcn in 1890 
during a time when a serious fimine swept the 
an 


At present the Mission stiff consists of seven 
Mis lonariesand 48 Indian Workcis ‘There ie. 
two ¢k mentary schools one it Dhond Poon 
District and oneitO1a U P Lh total enrol 
ment of the schoolsis ~20 chudren At Dhond 
there ire two o1phani,.cS one ior Loys ind one 
for girls 


Ihe m jicn con1 ts of two main stitions 
one it Dhond Poona District and anothurat 
Ori) Uniled Plovinee with two out titions 
: ive Y P onein Jiliun ond the other in 
salzi 


Lhe work of the mi Sionis chiefly esring for 
orphin boysunt virls and evan,elistic work in 
negiccted villa_es 


Riv John] Nort n the son of the late 
Pov Allcit Norton 1s }) rector ofthe B C H 
Mission stitioncd ot 
of the Mission 


Paget, ‘Mupal’ 


Ladies’ Societies. 


ZALNANA LIBLL AND MEDICAL MisSION — 
Lhis 1s an inter denominitional socity with 
headquarters 33 Surrey Street London workin, 
amgng women ind girls in 5 stations in the 
bombiy Presidency 7 mm United Provinces 
and 4 in the Punjab Ihere aro 5 Luropean 
Missionary ladius on the staff and »0 Assistant 
Missionaries 186 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 31 Bitle women During 193¢ the1e were 
5 26f 1n paticnts in the three hospitals supported 
by the Socicty (Nasik Lucknow and Patna) 
There were 23 {.1] out patients, J7 417 attend 
ances at the Dispensirics In their 30 
Schools were «375 pupils and there 15 1 
University. Department at 1 ihorn The 
‘vangelistic side of the work 15 lugely done 
by house t» house visititions and teachmg the 
women in Zeninis 864 women were regularly 
taught lLotal expenditure im India £33 404 


Hon Treasurer Rev 1 S Gur MA 

President —The Lady Kinnaird 

Secrelares —Rev H S Grejorv MA 
G Qtisesa Liylor and Miss N Lamport 


WoMuN & CHRISTIAN MEDIOALB COLLEGE 
with which is incorporated THE PUNJAB 
MrproaL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN ~—~In 1894 thc 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 


Dr 


Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 18 one Leper Asylum with 120 





Dho d the headquarters | 
IR 


Missions. 


At present 280 are in training, 186 med:cal 
students 21 Compoundcrs h7 Nurses, 66 Nurse 
Dais and Midwives besides a large number of 
Indigenous Dais 


During the pist year 4,1&8 in patients were 
treated and 51 822 out patients 


Ihe New Tady Willingdon Assembly Hall has 
b en compkted with the Library forming part 
of 1t and meets a great need A Decp X Ray 
Therapy Mochine has also been installed and 
Radium ‘Lreitment has also been started 


THE MISSIONARY SETTLEMENT FOR UNIVER- 
sIfy WoMIrN was founded in Bombay in 18986 


| Its work 18 religious social and educational 


The Settlement supphes a hostel for Univers ty 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women Classes for educated girls 
are provided and teaching 1s also given in 
pupils homes The Settlement staff tahe part 
In many of the organised activities for women 8 
work in the city The Social Training Centre 
for women 1° now an integral part of the work of 
the Settlement The course, lasting a year, 
includes both theoretical and practical work 


Warden —Miss R Navalkar, BA, Reynold’s 
oad Byculla Bombay, 


THF RAMABAI MULTI MISSION (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission !n 
1920) the well known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabal shelters about 600 deserted wives 
widows and orphans educating and fitting 
them to earn their living ‘Ihe Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and J uropean workers LDvanjZelistic 
work 18 carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poova District 


Miss Lunice Wells Secretary Treasurer 
Disciple Societies 


The India Mission Disciples of Christ under 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis Indiana, US A, began work in 
India in 1882 Jt works in the Central Pro 
vinces and South United Provmces There are 
52 mussionaries, including Missionaries wives, 
and 20/ Indian workers There are 17 organ- 
ized churches with the membership of 2 524 
, There 1s a Christian community of 5,000 There 
are © hospitals and 6 dispensaries, 1n which 
2410 in patients and 13 855 out-patients 
were treated last year, with a total of 
11 $4,414 treatments ‘Lhree boarding schools 


for girls and one for boys, with 
'1 hostel for boys show 379 inmates There 
inmates <A 


give a Medical Kducation under Christian! Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 120 patients 


influences to Indian women 


Doctor Edih during the year 


An Industrial School 15 


Brown DBLD,MA, MD _ wasits Kounderand,‘onducted at Damoh in connection with 


Princtpil The School was Inter denominational 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies 


| 


The Memorial Hospital m connection with 
the College has 240 beds 


Tn 43 years 333 medicalstudents qualified as 
Doctors besides 152 Compounders .00 Nurses 
and 6[4 as Nurse Dais and Midwives 


which a 400 acre farm is used for practical 
work The Mission Pressat Jubbulpore printed 
last year about 3000000 pages of Christian 
Literature 2 Industrial Schools, 2 High 
Schools, 5 Middle Schools and 12 Primary 
Schools, with about 1,621 under instruction 


The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District [he Great Britain and 
freland Branch m Mirzapur Dustrics of U P 


Missions. 


and Palamau District mn Orissa These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Jubbulpore, C P 


Inter-denominational Missions 


‘Tar CrntraL ASIAN MISSION Founded 
189) Head Office 53 Victoria Street London 
SWt1 baseonthe N W ILrontier at Mardan 
advance stations at Malakand Pass Chakdara 
Baramula, Bandapur Gurez Kargil 
and Khapalu Protestant Lvanpt)ical 
denominational 


W B Alexander 


un 


THE PRILNDS’ SrorvicECouncr —TheTI riends 
Service Council] works in five stations of the 
Hoshangibid District and in two stations mn 
Central India 


The Church which 1s composed of 6 Monthly 
Meetings united in the Mid India Yearlv Meeting 
18 largelv organised on the lines of the Society 
of Iriends in Lngland 


There aré 18 missionaries 11 on the field 
and 2 on furlouzh also 3 retired missionaries 
living in the district 


The principil activities are a gener hospit1l 
with dispensary and nurses traininz depart 
ment a Primary Schoo! and an Anglo Vernacu 
lar Middle school at Itars: A Boarding school 
for girls sith Primarv and Anglo Vernacular 
Middle Departments at Sohagpur A Home 
for older girls in Sohagpur where toys are made 
for sale A Boys’ Hostel 1t Hoshangabad for 
boys attending Prmary Middle and Hi,h 
schools there Two villazes in the Seom Tahsil 
of the Hoshangibad district in one of which 
4 oe there 1s a dispensary and a Primary 

choo 


An Ashram 1s miuntimed neir Hos ing: bad 
Where villi probkms are studicd and work 
of 1n educttional 1nd soci) niture 18 carned 
on Wardens Ranjit and Doris Chetsinh 


There 18 also 1 Weavers Colony at hhera 
Itarsi where hand loom cloth 1s made 


There arc 185 members and 1 460 vdherents 
Mission Sccretary Mr Geothicev W Maw 
Itai (@P Church pdecretary Dhan Singh . 
Sohigpur C P 


THE AMERICAN TRILNDS MISSION —With 
Missionaries 1s wothinz 1n Bundelkhand with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpur 
with Boys’ school at UHarvalpur, Orphanage 
evangelistic, industrial and «school work at 
Nowgong 

Superint ndent 

Nowgong CI 


THE OLD CHUROH HzZBREW MISSION was estab 
lished in 1808 in Calcutta, and 13 s1ld to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India 
Hon Secretary Rev L P Shcith 11, Mission 
Row Calcutta 


THE OPEN BRETAREL— Occupy 46 st tions 
ithe U Provinces, Bengi], S Mahratta Goda 
varl, Delta Kanarese [inne eily, Malabar 
Coast Cormbatore and Nil.) Districte They 
hold an annual Contercnce at langalor 


Id 


Rev Lyverctt L  Cattcll 


Shi,.ra | 


Ten European Missionaries — 
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Lutheran Societies 


THr INDIA MISSION OF THF UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA —Commonly 
known as the United Lutherin Church Mission 
Now working in close co ordmation with the 
Andhra Evangelicil Lutheran Church which 
was Organized 1n 1927 Ihe mission and Church 
togethc: carry on work in Last Godavam West 
Godavari Guntur Nelloreand hurnool Districts 
Foreign staff on the field m October 1930, 71 
Indian ctaff of all grades 2993 Baptised mem 
bership 168 013 Schools 1048 pupils, 42 230 
There irea Turct Gride College with three year 
post graduate department of theology three High 
Schoo's for boys one High School for girls, one 
Normal Traiming Schoo! for Masters and one for 
Mistresses a Theological Seminary an Agricul 
tural School six Hospitals a School for the 
Blind a Tuberculosis Sanitorum, and a 
Printing Press 


President of the U L C Mission Dr F 
L Coleman Rajahmundry Last Godavari 
District 


President of Andhra Lvrangelrcal Tutheran 
Church Dr E Neudoerffer Rajahmundry East 
Godavar: District 


THE EVANGELICAL NATIONAI “MISSIONARY 
SociiTi OF STOCKHOLM SWEDEN —A Church 
of Swe Jen Soulety founded in 1856 occupies the 
Districts of Saugor Betul and Chhindwara in 
the Central Provinces 


Theie are about 3000 Church members 
constituted into 1n indigenous Church called the 
Kvangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces The Furopean and Indian staff 
numbeis 31 and 186 respectively ‘There is 2 
traming school for Indian workers and 24 Pri 
mary and Anglo Vernacular Schools with 1 490 
Childrer in attendance 38 Sunday Schools 
with 721 Christian and 1143 non Christian 
attending 6 Dispensaries With 26 36J 
patients during 19386 4 Workshops One 
Women ¢ Industrial School One Widows Home 
with 84 Women ¢ Orphanages with 1Sp bos 
and ~02 girls One Boarding School for bovs 
and one for girls Three Farms where Modern 
Village Uplift 1s attempted 


ee R Asplund, Chhidwara 


THE BAscL EVANGFLIC MISSION with its 
headquarteis in Maingikre South Kania, 
was founded in 1831 and 1s at present cirrving 
on the work m the whole field occupied before 
the war with the exception of North NKanara 
and the Nilzuis It his at the beginning 
of 1937 28 chief stations and 84 out stations 
with a total mpsionary stiff of 55 Luropean 
and about 900 Indiin workers The mem 
bership of the churches 1s 25350 Iduca 
tional work embrices 109 schools among 
which a Theol gical Seminary a second gridt 
colleze and 7 high schcols Jhe tc tal numler 
of scholars1s8 18172 Medical workis done it 
Betc11 Gada, Southern Mahratta Countis 
where a hospitil for men and women and at 
Udip) South hanira whoe a hespital for 
women and childrenis maintiuned ‘The Missicn 
maimtains a Home IJndustiia] Departn ent 
for womens worl Ile 1 also connectec 
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with the Mi s10n a large Pubhshm, Depart 
ment with a Book Shop and 4% Printing 
Press with about 150 workcrs at Man,alore 
S Kanara it 1s dom, work in English and 
in a number cf Indiin languages 


President and Secretary —Rev A Strecheiscn 
Nittur ‘Telheherry Malabar 


THE CHURCH OF SWIDEN MISSION was founded 
in 1874 1t operates in the Trichinopolv 
Coimbatore Madura ani Ramnad_ Districts 
Tn conjunction with th Leijzig I'vangeh a 
Lutheran Mission (L L LM) «at co operate with 


the Tamil 1 vangelical Lutheran Church 
lhe C S M_ wmatntains 4% general and eye 
hospital at ‘Tirupattur an eye hospiti 


at Coimbatore High Schocls for boys 11 
Maiuri ani Pudukotah 1 High School for girls 
at Tinjole and various Primaly Schools 


The Luropean stiff1s 41 School Teaching 
staff 169 Schools 30 Pupils boys 2 601 and 
girls 1142 


President —Olofa Johansson CSW M 
ridi Miduri 


LEIPZIG LYANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSION — 
l uropean staff 23 Schools11 ‘leaching stiff 


Aras 


101 Pupils boys 1 019 and girls 934 
President—The Rev P Gnorbler LicD 
Tranquebar House [u1ichinopc ly 
TAMIL EVANGELICAL LUTHFRAN CHURCH 

Organised Churches 48 Ordained Ind an 


Misistere 38 other Indian workers 128 
Raptised membership 84472 Schools %54 
Teiching staff 718, Pupils 1. 733 boys and 
4612 girls 


President —Rt Rev J Sandecren M A 
DD LNO Bishop of Tianquebir = ‘Irich 
nopvoly 


MISSOURI EVANGELICAI JUTHERAN INDIA 
MISSION (M1 LIM)—IJS locate) m Noth 
4icot (Ambw 1 Viniven bidi) Salem (hiishna 
gui) lanjore (lanjore Na.apitim) Madura 
(Milura) Ramnad (\irudunagir) Tinnevells 
(Valhoot Walikagulam) Districts in Mvsore 
(holar Gold Jiclds Ban voic) and m Jravan 
core (Nageicoil Irivandrum Lfarasali Nevvit 
tinkara Nedumanzad Nilamul Alleppey) 


There are 0 missioni1i¢s (of Whom 13 ale on 
furlouzh) 1 Americ in terwher in charge of a 
school and boardine hom: for chillicn of mis 
slonaries (in hod1khin21) 1 male doctor (In lian) 
four trainmg institutions for teachirs 2 for 
catechists 1 theologictl sceminwy for trun. 
pastors 3hi,h schools 1 hospital with .0 beds 


Statestics November 1934 Souls 1¢ 081 
baptized 10407 catechumens 2021 = ad 
herents 346.4 nitive pa tors 4 cvan,eli ts 
19 cathechists 82 tcachers bclon.in, to the 
MLLIM 166. other teachers 28  boaiding 
houses 10 


The General Secretary Ihe lev 1 H Mc 
zen Vadakangulam, Tinncvelly Distiict South 
India 


THE DANISH MISSIONARY SOCIFTY estrb 
lished 1864 1n South Arcot workin’ there and in 
North Arcot on the Shervaroi Hills in Matris 
and in Orissa has 1 total staff of 359 Indian 
and ol European workers, communicants 3,136 


Missions 


Christian Commnuity 7510 one High Schocl 
one Secondary schoo] one Bible School for 
Women three Boardin, Schools three Industrial 
Schools one hostel] 82 Liementa. Schools and 
two Hospitals totilscholaiso 873 


Piesvdent —The Rey C fuindslexv Nelhkup 
pam 


Treasurer —The Rev lk Hatderg 38 Broad 
wiy G I Widras 


THE SANTAL MISSION OF THE NORTHERN 
CHURCHES (formerly known as the Indi1tn 
Home Mission to the Santals)—J ounded in 
1867 works in the Santal Parganas Birbhum 
Murshidabad Malda Rajshahi Dinajypur ani 
Goalpara Work 1s principally among the 
Santals but 1lso among Bengalis ind the Mceh 
people (Boro) Mission staff numbers 33 of 
whom medical missionatles Indian pastors 31 
other Indian workers 500 Christian community 
In organized congregations 21 441 6 boardin 
sch ols with 900 pupils 130 elementary schools 
with 2 300 pupils 1 industrial school with 60 
pupils 1 printing press 1 orphani.e with 0 
orphans 2 hospitals 4 dispensaries 1 lepe1 
colony with 300 lepers 1 tev garden Actenq 
Secretary Rcv R Roscenlund Dumka Santal 
Parganas 


Methodist Church 


THE METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY com 
menced work in JIndii in 1817 Lhe Mission 
m India apait from Ceylon 15 organised into 
7 Districts with their separate Di trict Synods 
working under 2 Provineiwl Synods In con 
nection with these Synods there 1s 2 large Lnglish 
work with 22 ministers giving their whole time 
to Miltary and English work 


The Districts occupied imeclude 148 Circuits 
in Tengal Madias Mysore Bombay Punjab 
Noith West YTrontier Provinces Baluchistan 
Cential Provinces United Provinces and Nizam 5 
Dominions The Ltopean = stiff numters 
218 with 73 Indian ministers and 1 002 Catechists 
Jhere are 413 Churches with a Chiistiun com 
munity ot 122 J86 and 33956 Communicants 
There are a@ number of (ucwts with their 
Chuiches thoroighlv orginised and self sup 
portng I lucational work compriscs 3 Chris 
tian Colleges with 89 teachers and 1 763 students 
5 ‘Lheological Institutes with 42 teachers anil 
373students 11 igh Schools with 236 teachers 
and 5 047 students 6 Industrial Institutes with 
2» terichers and 242 students 7 Boirding Schools 
with 116 teachers and 1648 scholars 1 2338 
Tlementar} Schools with 2,31. teachers and 
41 831 scholars 


Melical work 1s represented by 17 Medical 
Institutions with 3 Turoyean and 12 Indian 
loctors 8,377 In pitints and 51,137 Out 
[atients 


THL My] rHODIST CPISCOE AL CHURCH IS the o1z9 
nization in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Weslcyan revival in Dngland 
and her American colonies during the latter 
tart of the eighteenth century This Church 
began its work in India 1n 1%06, at first confining 
its activities to whit Is now the United Provin 
ces From that centre it spread unt) the 
outposts of 1ts work were found in Baluchistan 


The Salvation Army. 


rurma, Malaysia, Netherland«: Indies and the 
Philippine Island= In 1920 1 rearrangement 
of the mission fleld of the Church separated 
India Burma and Baluchistan ynto what 18 
now known as the Southern Asia divi 10n 
Withiz this pre-ent fleld the Chureh now has 4 
total biptized Christian community of 525 668 


The major task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed clisses and its work 
has bec D largely among that class Asa matter 
of fact, however, 1t has large numbirs who 
came from the Wohammedans and the caste 
Himdus and among such its influence 19 extend 
ing 


The educational work of the Church 15 ex 
tensive, it baving in this orca a total of 1 100 
S hools of all grades including three coll ges 
taenty-two high schools and numerous norm il 
trang and_ theological institutions The 
Me ren attcndants in these schools namber 
40 00 


Special effort 1s made for the instruction and 
developmert of tne voung people of the Church 
there now being 336 chayters of the Npwoith 
League with 13 °94 enrolled members and 4 021 
oreanized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
of 139 422 


The publishing interests of th> Church arc 
retr sented bx the Lucknow Publishing House 
at Tuchnow domg work in Inglish Urdu 
Hindi and other Vernaculais§ The periodicals 
issued “over the intercsts of both the evan ac 
listic and the cducational fi ld, the Indian 
Witness, the Junior Wethodist and Christian 
Tducition being in English while the 
Kauhab 1-Hind and = other periodicals ar 
Ig ued 1n several of the vernacular~ 


The governing bodv of the Church 1s the 
General Confcrences held quadrennially in Ame 
rica in Which the eleven conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twenty four dele 
2ates The pohcy of the Church in India looks 
torward to complete independence under the 
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general governing bodv, there at present bung 
but about two hundred American men 
ini women 413 compired to 600 ordaimd and 
4 000 unoidained Indiin and Burmese workers 
At present the arca 1s divided info seventy two 
di tricts etch in charge of a supermtendent 
and imong whom are manv Tndians The work 
Is Supelvised by three Bishops resident ae 
follows — 


Bishop Pienton Thoburn Biles MWA LL 
D Del Totshop Jashwant Rox Chitambir 
DPD) ILD, Jubbulpore Pishop J Waskhom 
Picket MA DJ Bombay ‘The gov rng 
bodvinIndiais th Centril Conference whith 
mec ts quidrenniilly under the Charm tnchip of 
th threc Tt hops 


The American Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sion—Sinjan Ihim. District Headquarters 
Stitions with Missionaries Dandi-Waroli wa 
Nargole and Sinjan Thstrict Thana Vapi and 
Tarii Distiict Surit Nine Missionaries on the 
filld four main stations two Boarding schools 
one Industrialschool one Bible school fou 
village schools one village farm prdéject 
Chauman of Tuld Comm tie Rev Alton F 
fiddich Sanjan, Thana District 


The Methodist Protestant Mission began 
wotkin India in 1919 has a stiff of four mission 
arics Lhe work 3s confined ta Dhuha Taluka 
with one Vfain stition Dhulia There are 
two ho-tels for orphan children evangelistic 
work and % hospital Secretary Dr Tdith 
Tacy Dhuha, West hhoandesh 


The Free Methodist Mission of North 
Ain¢rica— Lstablished at Yeotm1] 1893 operates 
in Berar with 1s staff of 11 Vissionaries and 40 
Indian woihers Orginised churches a 1 Theo- 
loglealschool Guls Boarding School 1 Anglo- 
Veinaeular Viddle school 8 #£Llementarv 
Schools 1 Dispensary and > centres for Clinical 
and village health work 


Secretary Mi Tdno J £Puffer MA 


‘\eotmil J crir 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Cevlon wis commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth Tucker 1nd was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
m India Yor some time now the areas occu 
picd hive been divided for administrative pur 
pc ses into 6 ‘Lerritories each under 4 Territorial 
Commander , and one emaller Command 


Northern Territory, with Headquiters at 
Lahore 


Western Terntory, with Te.xdquarters at 
Pombay 


Malras and Teluqu Terrtory, with Head 
quarters at Madras 


Southern Terrtory with Headquarters at 
Trivandium, in Travancore State 


Ceylon ‘Terntory, with Herdquarters at 
Colombo 


Eastern Territory With Headquarters at 
Calcutta 


Burmah Command with Headquarters at 
Rangoon 


The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London 


Northern Territory —The 1rea 1n this Ter- 
ritory1¢ the Salvation Army werk’ in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces The Territory 1s 
controlled from Lahore 


Cvangelisticworh especitlly among the “ de 
pressed classes ’’ 19 extensively curried on, both 
in the Punjtb and the U P 


A number of Scttlements for the reformation 
of *“ Criminal Tribes ’’ are under the control of 
tle Salvation Army im the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 


Abo 


commenced) A special Settlement his also 
been opened in the Andamans durinz the 
last few years 


A lind colony 2 000 acres in extent 18 in exls 
tence in the Multan District, where 3 popula- 
tion of 1 800 has Leen settled ‘The land will 
ultrmately become the property of the holders 


Medici! work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which 16 in the Punjab and the other in 
he United Provinces, and also in one dis 
pens iry 


Other institutions include Day and Boarding 
Schools Agricultural Colonies Soldiers and 
Civilians Host 1 Delhi 


Village centres at which the S A 


Works 2 041 
Officers and Employees 598 
Social Institutions 
Territorial Headquarters—Terozepur Road, 


Lahore, Punjab 
Territorzal Commander—Colone] W 1D Pennick 


Western Territory —Lhe V estein Territory 
comprises Bombay, Gujarat Panch Mahals 


and the Mahar istra 


Terrtorul He idquarters—Ihe Salvation Army 
Morland Road, Byculla Bombay 


Terntorial Commander—1 t Commi sion r 
H B& Collcdze (Prikrim Singh) 


Chef Secretary bigadier Stcphon J S act 
(Himmat Singh) 


Corp 287 OQutposts 485 
Social Institutions 16 


Besides the distictlv evangelistic operations 
there are establishcd a larze General Hospital— 
Imery Memoiial Anand—and several Dispen- 
saries 220 Diy Schools 4 boarding Schools 
a Home for Juvenile C1iminils Industrial and 
Rescue Home fr Women, conditionally 
Released Piisoners Home the management of 
the Bombay Helpkss Beggars’ Camp Weaving 
Schools Tacto1y for the miking of Weaving 
Warping and Reeling Machines and a Iand 
Colonv having a population of about 37) 
salvationists 


Madras and Telugu Terntory —This 
Teiritors comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Nellore Guntur kustna 
and West Godavari Districts of the Northern 
Cucars of the Madris Presidency 


There are the followingagencies at work 122, 
places in which work 15 s;stematically done, 
both evangelicil and educition ind social — 
363 Corps and Outposts 1.2 village primary 
schools 1 Criminal fitbes Scttlement, 2 
institutions forsthe training of Officers 1 Ieper 
Colony 3t Bapatia with 2 0 inmates 1 Hospital 
forwomen and children at Nidrobrulu Guntur 
District 1 Women § Industrial Homein Midiis 
a Boarding Schools for zirls and another 
for hoys of the Solvation Army 


Socictics 473 


The Salvation Army. 


Territorial Headquarters —The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras GPO Rox 206 


Territorial Commander—Bnigadier Maslin 
Chef Secretary Brigadier Cdward Walker 


Southern India Territory 


From Cipe Comorin the extreme southern 
tip of India 300 miles up the East coast and 
400 miles up the West Cost id across from 
these punts flowing the Southern boundary 
ot the States of Mvsore ul within that eres 
forms the Southeimn Indi. Territory where 
two of the major Dravadiin langui.e~ cf South 
Indiv Tumil wd Voalayam are epokcn 


rhe West Coast country is 1 watered .arden of 
luxiniant fertility; Here for the last fiftv v\ears 
the Army his found 4 feitile soil of human hfe 
with ,1eit needs and opportunity for sovmz the 
£ood seed of the world of Iife which has brought 
forth wonderful Larvests On the othe side 
ot the hills the country my be drier Lut here 
too Phe Army 1s marching fo ward 


The Depressed (lasses have become 1 
Pyword in India spoken hzhtly by many who 
1¢fer to the saf the labowe: the man with 1 
mitt chspide indhoe Up and down Tiavan 
(cle one is impressed with the levelled valleys 
of wrecn tec Cultivation the labour of slaves 
mon } und fiom one genertion to sanothu 
ke} t on the boyder hne of starvation hopelessly 
involvel in dcbt  Lhese ue the poor to whom 
The Army s Cospel hi tcin prevche1 shoha e 
opened thar h uts and received its mes age 
Over 73 000 are insciibed on out Rolls 


In bunticds f communities the people g ither 
cnco VW hk UW the mastet to scll then small 
pioducts and buy veekly proviions These 
mii het livsoffer Phe Salvation Army in oppor 
tumtv of proclumm,, the messaze ef Saly ition 
to thous nds of pecple 0% ul classes 


Me licul work 15 4 stron, feature of ietivity in 
the Toritory Joe Catheune Leoth Hospital 
is} tieit centic cf heal, whose mainv branches 
minister to the needs of thousin is of people 


The Salv ition Armv tikes care on behalf of 
the Co hin Government of the Tcpers of that 
Staite Lhe Tvaingel ne { ooth Tepor Colony in 
Noith Trvwancore 1s on of the newest Institu 
tions 1¢aching out 4 helrin, hand to these poor 
and stiichen peopl 


Primary education and instruction m indus 
tiill handw otk we given n meic than 200 
centres 


Statustacs —Officers 1140 Timylovecs 187 
(orps 511 Outposts wd Societies 809 
Schools 222, Hospitals 9 Tnstitutions 7 


Lerntorial Tleadqaai rs —S A [huravan 
conum Tirnvandium [1 wane ore Stite 


Te nitorval Commande) —Ticut Conmuisuoner 
Chis | A Wachenzie 


Chief Secretary —Tieut Coionel A J Hedin 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The indigenous law ot India 1s personal andiin 1893 Ihes Codes 1s amended from time to 
divisible with reference tothe two great classes time arenowin force The vc us between 1870 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan and 1885s5iw vane ut deal of legislative activits 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in in Butwh Tndit and important branches of the 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each lw likc Lvidence Contract Tiinfer cf Pro- 
exists In combination with a law based on pirty, Ltusts N sotitbh Tn trument-, cte 
custom, At first the tendency of the English wer colificd inthc form of Acts of the Indian 
was to make theli law public and terntonal [csi litre ippliableto the whole of British 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court Jndii These imendcd from time to tim and 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English sup;] mented by ruks derved from Englith 
lawyers as Judges, they proceeded to apply it J cisions, constitut the bulk of the law 
to Europeans and Indians i fe 14 vdnuni tered in British India 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against Statute Law Revision. 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as_ In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
vgainst a Viahomedan the laws and customs of Under the presidency uf the Hon Mr. A. P 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the Muddiman, ICS, to deal with the question of 
Jhastras and the koran have been in some Statute law revision The functions of the 
cases altered and relaxed, Instances can be Committee are to prepare for the considerition 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act ot Of Government such measures of consolid. 
1829, the Indian Slavery Act, 1843, the tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850; the secure the highest attainable standard of 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856; and formal perfection in the statute law of Indn 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperia] In several branches of the law consolidation 
Gazettcer, ‘‘A certam number of the older has long been overdue, and it 13 snegested that 
English statutes and the Enghsh common law the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- ing law relating to merchant shippmg¢ with 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans such amendments therein as are necosaitited or 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan rendered desirable by the enactment oi the 
law is everywhere personal to their native English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
fellow subjects, but apart from these, and from Should form the first duty undertaken by the 
the customary law, which 1s as far as possible Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British from the establishment of the reformed Constitu 
India {s the creation of statutory enactments tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
mide for it either at Westminster or by the, sfter to the periodical examination and revision 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law-/Of the Statute Book and the Government ot 
giving functions have from time to time been ‘ndia hope that the Committee will take its 
deleszat« d place as a permanent feature of the legislative 

Codification. machinery of the country. 


Betore the transfer of India to the Crown European British Subjects. 
the 'aw was in a state of great confusion. S12 Whilst the substantive crimina) law is the 
Henry Cunningham described 1t as ‘‘hope- Same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
kssly unwieldy, entangled and confusing” cedure have always been maintamed in regard 
The first steps toward general codification were to criminal charges against European British 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- subjects Until 1872 European British sub- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
Spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two the High Courts, It was then cnacted that 
years elapsed before 1t became law, during Kuropear Brith subjects should be hable to 
which period it underwent revision from his be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
successors in tre Law Membership, and espe- highest cla3s, who were also justicea of the 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Caleutta but it was necessary in both cases that the 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860 magistrate or Judge should himself be a Euro- 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal, pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
Procedure. Substantially the whole crimima}}of India announced that they had decided “to 
law of British India is contained tn these two! settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 3ubjects in such a way as to remove from the 
ever came to Indya, Sir James Stephen, said code at once and completely every judicial 
“Ihe Indian penal code may be described .1* disqualification which 1s based merely on race 
the criminal law of England freed from ‘li distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
technicalities and cuperfluities, systematically Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
arranged and modified in some few particulars which 1s still remembered. The controversy 
(thev are surpnsingly few) to suit the circum- ended in & compromise which 1s thus eumma- 
stances of British India. It 1s practicallyim- rised by Sir Jobn Strachey (‘‘India’’), “* The 
posable to misunderstand the code.’’ The controversy ended with the virtual, though 
Tules of Civil Procedure have been embodied not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
in the Code of Cviil Procedure The Indian proposed by the Government. Act II of 1884, 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended by which the law preew In force was amend- 
The Code of Civil] Procedure wis remodelled ed, cannot be said to lie diminished the 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure; privileges of European British subjects charged 
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with offences, and it left their position as ex 
ceptional as before The general disqualifica 

tion of native judges and mazistrates remains 

but if & native of India bc appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over Europ¢ in 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office This 
provision however 1s subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the distnct magistrate or sessron" 
judge has the right, however tnvial be the 
charge, to claim to be tric. 1 by 1 yury of which 
not tess than balf the number shall be Euro 
peans or Americins Whilst this change 
was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remainc | 
unaltered ”’ 


After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted - ‘That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the natter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect their proposals’’ Asa result of the 
recommenditions of the Racial Distinctions 
Committec the law on the pubject wis further 
modified and by the (riminal law Amendment 
Act XII of 1923 in plaice of the old Chopter 
XXXTIT (sections 443-463) the new Chrpter 
XXATII (sections 443 449) with certain supple 
Mentarv provisions were ‘substituted IJhis 
has in some measure icduced the diff rence, 
between the tils of Curopeans ind of Indians 
under the Code Since 1836 no distinction cf 
race hive been recognised 1n the civil courte 
throughout India 


The Federal Court 


A Iedcril Court 18 ‘ecording to the Joint 
Pirhamentus Committee § Report 1 necessary 
elcment of iny Lcdcril Constitution It is at 
onet the guiidiin ind interpictcr of the Consti 
tution and irbiter of the disputcs between the 
Federal Units Lhe Government of Indu Act 
1935accordingly provides (sections 200 218) that 
there shall be 7 Fedral Comt consisting of 1 
Chief Justice of Indii wnd such numbcr ot othe 
judges as His Majesty miy deem necessiry 
but the number of puisne jud ses shall not cacecd 
81x, unless ind until 1n 1ddiessis submitted by 
the Tederal Legislature for inincierse§ = Ivervy 
Judge of the Fcderil Court 1s to be appointed 
by His Mijesty by wirrant under the Royal 
Sign Manual He shall hold office until he 
attams the age of 63 yeus but is lable to be 
rcmoved from office on the ground of misbchr 
viour or of bodily or ment?) infirmity piovided 
that the Judic1a)] Committee of the Pi1v y Council 
on a rcference rcports that the judge ou-ht on 
any Such ground to he removed 
Court shill bua Comt of Record and shill sit 
at Delhi or Such other plice or placcs is the 
Chief Justice may with the vpnrovil of 
the Gov.crnor General from timc to time 
appoint. 


The Pedeial, 
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The Yederal Court has exclusive origina 
jiuisdiction in any dispute between any two or 
morc of thefollowing pirtics that1s to sav the 
[edcrition iny of the Provinces or anj of the 
Mcderated Stitcs 1f and in So far ae the dispute 
involvcs any question (of law or of fact) on 
which the existence or cxtent of a legal right 
depends Certain restrictions are placed upon 
the Court © jurisdiction ovcr disputes to which 4 
stitc 16 4 putv In the exercise of 1ts original 
jurisdiction the Court cin pronounce only a 
dcclaratorv judgmnt ‘The Court is invested 
with appellate jurisdiction over any judgment 
lcerec or finilordc: ot 1 High Court in British 
Indiv it the Hi-h Court ccrtifies that the case 
Involves 4 Subst intiil question of Jaw as to the 
intcrprctation of the Govcrnment of India Act 
or any Ordcr in Council mide thereunder No 
direct appealin such 4 c1s¢ lies to His Majesty 
in Council cither with or without special leave 
The 1 cderal Lezisliture 1s empowered to enlarge 
‘he ippellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
0 18 to catend to certain civil cases involving 
large stakes An ipperlalso hes to the Federal 
Sout from 1 Hi,h Court in % Federated State 
ym thc ground thst a question of law has been 

wiongly decil d coneerninz the interpretation 
yt the Act or of an Ordcr in Council Made there 
andii_ or the cxtent of the executive or 
gi lative withority vested in the Federation by 
utuc of the Instrument of Accession of the State 
1 wrlsing under Agreement mide under Part Vi 
of thc Act in rclition to the administration in 
the State of 1 law of the Federal Legiclature 

An ipperl mij be brought to His Majesty m 
Council trom 1 decision of the Tederal Court in 
tS orl,inul jurisdiction in any dispute which 
concerns the intcrprctation of the Act or of an 
Ordc1 in Council mide thereunder or the extent 
of the executive or kgislitive authority vested 
in the J cdcrition by virtuc of an Instrument of 
Accession ol under an agreement madc under 
Pirt VI of the Act An ippeil may also be 
brought to the Privy Council where spc cial leave 
1S s1inted either by the Iledcril Court or the 
Privy Council All authorities civil and judicial, 
throuzhout the redcmtion are ecnjomed to act 
in 11d of the I'ederal Court All proccedings in 
the Tedeial Court shill be m the Enghsh 
languige and judgment must be pronounced in 
open cout in aceordance with the opmion of 
the majority of the judges 


The Federal Court 1s established and com 
mcnccs to function from ist October 1937 The 
Court im the first mstince 18 to consist of a 
Chicf Justice ind two puisne judges The Chief 
Justice reecives 4 cvlary of Rs 7000 and cach 
of the puisne judges Rs 6 000 per month 


Sir Miurice Gwyer LC, 18 appointed to be 
the fist Chief Justice of India and Sir Shah 
Wihomed Sulauminand Mr M R Jayahar to be 
udges of the Federal Court 


The functions of the 'cdcral Court ire not to 
be iffected in any wiy by the iwsumption of 
“mcigencv powers bv the Governor Genera) 
undcr section 4) of the Act 1n ca e of failure of 
he Constitutional machincry 


High Courts. 
High Courts of Judicature were consti 


tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1881 10r 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and Iter for the 
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United Provinces and the Punjab »upersedin, 
tho old supreme and Sudder Courts Mora 
recently High Courts have been constituted tcr 
Patna and Rangoon as well The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown, they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign, at least 
one-third of their number are barnsters, one: 
third are recruted from the judicial branch o! 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for persons who have held cer 
tain Judicial Officesin India or lawyers qualifel 
in India =‘ Lhis fixcd proportion of Bairister and 
Civilian judzs has now been aboushed by 
Government of India Act 193» Iii.) by jury 
18 the rule in original criminal] cases before the 
High Courts but juries are never cmployed 
mn civil suits in India 


For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference bang that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not fromParlia 
ment In Sindh N W I Province 1nd the 
Central Provincesand Berar the principal lega’ 
tribunal 1s known as the Court of the Judiciai 
Commissioner Quite recently the Secretary 
of State for India has approved the proposil 
for the establishment of a High Court in the 
Central Piovinecs and Berar and sinth = and 
@ High Court has since January 1936 becn 
established at Nagpur 


The High Courts are the Courts of appea. 
from the supenor courts in the districts, cmmi 
nal and civil, and their decisions are fina. 
except in cases In which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and 18 heard by the Judicia: 
Committee of the Privy Council in England 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, a8 well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
tO some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 


Lower Courts. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of infenor crimimal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Pres) 
dency towns, 1s divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
Sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistants if need be 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accuscd persons duly committed, and 
fo inflict any punishment authonsed by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma: 
tion by the highest court of cmmunal appeal in 
the province Magistrates’ courts are of three 
Classes with descending powers Provision 
lg made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates , 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrate: 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justicee of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 
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Inals before courts of session are cithe! 
with assessors or juries Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
yunes the opimion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal 
But there 1s no Court of Criminal Appeal and 
as the Judicial Committee of the Piivy Council 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction as a 
Court of Criminal Appel, thereis no adequate 
machinery for appes) or revision available to 
persons convicted of serious and even canital 
offences and sentenced by the Hizh Courts in 
their original or sppellate Criminal Jurisdictions 
The prerogative of mercy 1s exercised by the 
Governor-General in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 


The constitution and junsdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge 1s appointed for 
each district as District Judge he presides in 
ite principal civil court of omginal jurisdiction 
his functions as Sessions Judge have heen de 
scribed For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
Jurisdiction vanes in different parte of Ind1a 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invanably presided over bv 
Indians There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
Money swts up to Rs 500 In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Crartered High Courts have 
ouginal jurisdiction, Smali Cause Courts dis 
pose of money suits up to Rs 2,000 As In 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns In the mofusail 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906 


Coroners are appointed only for the Presi 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombav Llse- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 


Legal Practitioners 


Li gal practitioners in India are divided into 
barristers at Law, Advocates of the High Court 
Vahils and Attorneys (Solici ors) of High Courts 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenuc agents 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in 1t and 1ts subordinate 
courts, and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side of come of the Chartered 
High Courts Vakuils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
'revails only on the orginal side of the Bombav 
and Calcutta High Courts Pleaders practise 
nn the subordinate courts in accordance with 
‘ules framed by the High Courts The Bar 
Councils Act of 1926 aims 4¢ abolishing the 
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various giadcs of prictitiondais ind ur der it each 
of the Hi,h Courts muntuns 1 roll cf advo 
cites cotithd to practice withinits yur) dition 


Law Officers 


Ihe Governmert of India has 1ts own law 
colltague in the Icgal Member of Council 
All Government measures are drafted in this 
department Cutside the Counal the p.in 
cipal law othcer of {hu Government of India 
is the Advocate General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
loctl Bir and 1s always nominated a membc!l 
of the Provincial Legislative Council In 
Calcutta he 19 assisted by the Standing Counsel 
aud the Government Solicitor Jhere are 
Advocates General appointed by the Crown and 
Government Solicitors for Bombay and Madras 
and in Bombay there 15 attached to the 
DSecretariat a Legal Remembrancer and an 
Assistant Legal Kemembrancer drawn from the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian (Civil Service 
The Government of Bengal consults the Bengal 
Ad vocate-General, the Standing Counsel and 
the Government Solicitor and has besides a 
Legal Kemembrancer (a Civil Servant) and a 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer (a practising 
barrister) the United Provinces we equipped 
with a civilian Tegal Remembrancer and pro 
fessional lawyers as Government Advocate and 
Assistant Government Advocate, the Pur jab 
has a Legal Remembrancer Government Advo 
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Derbvshire Lhe Hentle Sun Wiroll ht 
Burriste: ut ) iw 

Costello The Hon tle Mr Justice ] eanard Wilfred 
ht MA FB Junti tlw 

Tort Wiliams The Hon tle Mr Justice Jchn Kt 


h ¢ 


Tach The Hon ble My Justice R Lert Jinest 1¢8 
Justice Suit Aumoir w A 


Ghoce Jhe Honble M1 
ICs 

Pancliuidee Jle Vontklc Mi 
Barrister at J uw 

Patterson The Hen tle Mi Justice David Chlaiic 

Ameer Ali The Hontlc M1 Justice Loria 
at lav 


Juste Huh 


Ghosh Jhe Hen bic Wo Justicc Malim Chindia wa 


1cS = Barn ter we JTiw 
Birtley Ite Honble Mr 


Justice Cl} aurles 
Birn ter at Jow 
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cate and a Junior Government Advocate and 
Burma & Government Advocate, besides a 
Secretary to the Local Legislative Council 
Under the Government cf India Act 1930 Jt 35 
projosed to appomt an A lvocate General for 
ach of the moze important provinces and an 
Advocate G ni 1 of th Ilederal Cowt1 alo 
ippointcd and } wall Je the princupal law 

otficc: of the Ledciil Govcinmcnt 


Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay Ihey are 
appomted by Government selected from 
non Officials of standing the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officas 
of the Court 

Law Reports 

The Indian Law Reports are now pubsshed 
In seven series—Calcutta, Madras Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patn. Lahore and Rangoon 
under the authoritv. of the G60Overnor 
Generalin Council They contain cases de 
termined by the High Court 1nd by the Judicis) 
Committee On appeal from the particular Hich 
Court hese appeals raise questions of very 
Zreat importance, and the Council of Liw 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeale 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
4 digest of Indiw Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893 ‘The other Provinces and States 
have scries of re ports issued under the authoritv 
either of the Judiciary or the State 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


MeNar Lhe Hentlle Mr Justice Gtor.e Dou.) | 


Barrister at Jaw 
Aly lhe Hon tle Mr Tustice Sved N om 
Henderson The lion kle Mr Justice Allen Gerale 
Mit 
hhundhir The Hen ble Mr Juthe NA Bar 
Law 
Mcoherjee ‘le Honlle M: 
MA DL 
Risw s The Hon lie Mi Just ec Chauch 1d) 
Cdgelcv Lhe Hen ble Mr Justice Gecige Armsticy 
Sir Asoke Kumi Rov At Birtistar t Jiv 
Bose § M_ Bari ster it law 
Basu A K_ Barrister at Jaw 
Morgan H Carey 
Roxburgh Mr 1 J Y,c3iLu Ics 


Justice Jian Aun nu 


r the Hon bh Mr Justice] copendi i Coc mar 


MC Chics Justice 
Jit cs |b uisne Jude 
1¢ ]) 
D 
| ) 
R ihcre | 1) 
1¢ 4 | Do 
Barrist et | D 
rcs | 
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BENGAT JUDICIAL DI PARTE VNT—contd 


Bnrttreharjyi Deben iia Niravan Alvocit 


Basak Dr Sarat Chan ira 
Mukharjyi Prabodh Gopul Rai lahilu 


Sen Binod Chan Ira 

Mitra Sarat humor 

Collet A JI 

Ghatoh VY wee Barr: ter 1st Tow 
Banarji sachin ira Nath 

Ghosh J M Barrister at Law 
Mitra Kanai Jal 

Talsett 2 


Abma! O U wa (Cil) LIB (B1) Twister wt Taw 
Das Gupta Manmathy I husan wi BT 

Ghatth Nircy Nath Purriste: at 1 iw 

Banupl S Wh (Attotney at 1 1w) 

Dutt hArishna I all 

Mitra Bhupen ira Nath 

Moses O Burrister st Taw 

Toig TonaldIranci ICS 


D Abreu P A 

Ratrul Din Ahmad Khan lL ihilur BA 
Basu Ru Samb Anukul Chin Ira 

Glosh Pila chindra 

Ba u InJu 1 husin (on piot ition) 
Morgin C Carey 

C T Moore baruster at Law 


Meyer 8 C H_ Burnoter at Law 
Mul haryy Kkanti Chindra (Advocite) 


Deputy Superinten! nt and Remem 
brincer of Fegal Atfiirs (High Court ) 
Senior Government Plcader 


Public Prosecutor in the Courts of thc 
Pre tlency Ma ,istvates in Calcutta 
Junior Public lrosecutor Calcutta 


FE litor of Taw Reports 
Registrar (Original Side) 
Master 1nd Official Referee 
Assistant Master and Referee 
Revistririn Insolvency 
Deputy Registrar 


Se-retary to the Hon ble Chief Justice 
anl Heil Clerl Decree Denirtment 
Assistant Re,istrar 


Do 


Do 
Clerl of th Crown for Criminal] Sessions 


Re istrar inl Taxing Officer Appellate 
Juris ictien 


Deputy Re,istrar 

lirst A istant1lc¢.i tiir 
sc onl Assistant Pe.istrar 
Tinid Assistant Registrar 
Jourth As istint J e.istrar 


A lministrator General Official 
Trustee 

Deputy Administrator General and Offi 
aiaul Finstee 

Official Assi.nee 


ant! 


Official Receiv r 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Peaumont The Honble Sir J W TI RC Wa 
(Cant ib ) 

Liackwell The Flonble Mr Justice Cecil Patricl Kt 
MId lar «it Law 


Rantnelar The Hontle Mr J istice Saj' hi Shani ar 
BA ITB Bar at Taw 

Broomfleld 
Taw 1¢s 

Walia The Hon ble Mr Justice Bominji Tamshed)i 
bir ut Law 

Kama Ihe Hon’ble Mr Justice Harilal Jchisondas 
IT1 Alvo ate OS) 

Divatia The Hon ble Mr Justice Harsi lhbha Vaubha 
WA TrB 

W as Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice Navro,iJehangir Par 1 

awiics 

Machlm The Hon Mr Justice A S R Ics 

Wicudey The Hon bleMr Justiceh B Ite 

J rae lhe Hon ble Vr Justic \ P LIB 

) 

Somjee Lhe Hon ble Vr Tustice M A, Bir at Taw 

Sen, The Hon blu Mr Justice hk GC 1¢8 

Setalvad MC BA LLB Advocate(OS) 

Dhurindhar J R,OBF LLB 


Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice R S Bi Barat 


Cluef Justice 
Pui ne Judg 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Advocat (Offg Addl Juiges ) 


TYo 

Do 
4 lxocate General 
Remembrancer of Legal Affiirs 
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POMI AY JUDICIAI DFPARTMENT—contd 


Tasth y C M 


Vahil J H Bar it law 

O Gorman G C Bir vt Jaw 

Bihmona R S MA ILB Barat Taw 
Abuvala N B ITB 

Vesuvila N A,II1B Attorny at Law 
Vaidya G A IFB Alvoecit (O08) 


Shingne Dewan Bahidur Pe Imaniabh J haslar Lr B 


Rodnizues Teo 11 B Advocite (OS ) 


Mody P M 


Patcl Rao Poahalur Panchhodbhu Lhubilthu 


IB (Cantib) Tarat daw 


Ghairaz Gulam Hussain Rahimtoola Bar at Law 


Vokil WH A BA TIP Barat Law 
Sequirt AI, Jt B Advocate(O S$ ) 
Rahimtoola 8.J,BA JIB Barat Law 
Cleur Prown G S,JaratIiw .. 
Vahir AliTatehi Ir B 

Majumdar J He Barat Taw 

Mahadeva GG IM Advorcite(OS) 
hirtihir A H IL Jarat law 


Ayyy ARN 
Dastur Kok TIB Advocite (0S) 
Difi I ON : 


Chite BA Bu it Jaw 
Rowyet VMihomedbhov li rahimn 
Nemazie M bh 

Constantin, GJ Ics 

Rao, M G,MA ITB 


Athalye K A BA IIB 


Government Sohcitor and Public Pro 
secutor 

Clerk of the Crown 

[ditor Indian Jaw Reports 

Official 4ssiznee 

Deputy Official Assignee 

Ist Asayetauu to Officin] Assignee 

°nd Assistant to Official Assignee 

Government Pleader Bombiy 


Administrator General and Official 
Trustee 


Registrar of Joint Stoc] Companies 
Prothonotarv and Senior Master 


Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for tal ing Accounts and 
Loc] Investizator 


Master and Assistant Prothonotary 
Ta\ing Master 
Insolvency Registrar 
Assistant 1%xing Master 
Cirst Assistant Master 
2nd Assistant Master 
*rd Assistant Master 
Associte 
Do 
D>) 


Do 


Do 
Shei Hf 
Deputy Sheriff 
dve,istrar High Court Appellate Side 


Deputy Registrar and Sealer Appellate 
Side ani Secretary to Rule Committee 


Assistant Registrar 


COURL OL IVIL JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND 


Davis G BaratTaw rcs 
Rupchinililaram BA IIB 


Mehty Didiba C MA TIB 
Aavelwala WA Bar vt Taw 
Lobo C M BA ILB 

Lobo C M BA ILB 


Punwaini Paitatrii D 
Punwini Pirtibiai D 


Judicial Commi sioner of Sind 


Judge of the Court of the Judicial) 
Commis 10ner of Smd = (On leave) 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Advocate General Sind (On deputation 
as JTudze of the Court of Judicial 
Commussioner of Sind (Officiating) 

Officiating Advocate General, Sind 


Government Pleadcr and Public Prose- 
cutor Karachi 


COURT RICLIV ER AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISIANIS 


Taleyarkhan kK Wo Bur at Ion 
Appibha G Desu Bar at Jaw 
Engincer S I',BA LIB 
Banaji, D R..MA,LLB 


Court Receiver 1nd Liquidator 

First Acsistant to the Court Receiver 
Second Assistant to do 

Thrd Assistant to do 
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Madras Judicia) Department. 


Leach, The Hon'ble Sir Lionel, Kt., Bar-at-Law, 


Venkatasubba Rao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M., Kt., 
B.A., B.L. 

Madhavan Nair, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C., 
Bar-at-Law, 


Varada Achariyar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 8., Rao 
Bahadur. 
Burn, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 8., Lc.s. .. 


V. Mockett, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice se 
Pandrang Row, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V..I.c.s. 
King, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. J, I.C.S. 


Wadsworth. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S..1.c.8. (on Ieav 0) 
Venkataramiana Rao Nayudu, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
P., Rao Bahadur. 

Lakshmana Rao, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice K. P., 
Bahadur. 

Gentle, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F, W., Bar-at-Law .. 


Stodart, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, J. C.,1.C.S. 


Diwar 


Rahman, Kt., The Hon'ble Justice Dr, Abdu, Khan 
Bahadur. 
Officiating. 
Horwill, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice L. ©., 1.¢ 8. 


Small, H. M. on leave for 4 months trom 1-4-38 aaa 
Mr. W. H. Sell Acting. 
Krishnaswamy Ayyangar, k.S. .. 


Chowdary, V. Vv... ie 
V. L, Ethiraj, Bar-at-Law 
Aingar, R. N., Bar-at-Law .. 


Rajagopalan, G., B.A., M.L... 

Viswanatha Ayyar, A. S., B.A., B.L. 

Sesha Ayengar, K. V. 

G. A. Natesan, Rao Bahadur 

Anantaraman, T.S... 

Appa Rao, D., Bar-at-Law 

Satyamurti Aiyar, R., M.A., M.D. , 
Sankaranarayana, B. C., M.A., LL.B., Bar- a ee 
Ganapathi, K. N., Bar-at-Law 
Jayaram Ayyar, R., M.A., B.L. 


¢. 


Srinivasa Ayyar, B.A., B.L. .. ‘ SG 
K, C. Nambiyar, B.A., B.L., Bar-at-Law .. 


| Chief Justice, 
Judge. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Po 
Do. 


Do. 
Government Solicitor. 


Government Pleadcr. 
Law Reporter. 
Public Prosecutor, 


Editor, Indian Law Reports Mada 
Series, 
Law Reporter. 


Do. 
Secretary, Rule Cummittce, 
Sheriff ot Madras. 
Crown Prosecutor. 
Registrar, High Court. 
Mastcr, High Court. 
Deputy Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Official Referce. 


Ist Assistant Resistrar, Original Side, 
and Clerk of the Crown, 
Ist Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 


2nd Assistant Registrar. Original Side. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Blank, A. L., 1.0.8. 


Younie, J., 1.0.8. 


Stork, H. C,, 1.¢.8. 
Banari, H., I.c.s. 
Barua, I. P, 


Secretary to Government, Legislative 
Department, and Secretary, to the 
Assam Legislative Council, Super- 
intendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, Administrator-Genera]l 
and Official Trustee, Assam, 

District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar. 

Judge, A.V.D. 


Offs. Additional Dist. Judge, Sylhet 
and Cachar. 

Oitg. Additional District ana Sessions 
Judge, Assam Valley Districts. 
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Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Terrell Thu Hon ble Sir Courtney It Chief Justice 
Wort Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Alfied Wilham I wart Puisne Judge 
Bar at Taw 
1 wz] ali, The Hon ble Mr Justice Salyid J 1 at Law Do 
oir Ahiwja Muhamniad Nur ht CBI Wonble Ahan Du 
Bohadur 
Jame® The Hon ble Mr Justice John Lranus William Do 
10S, Lbirat Law 
Dhavie, Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice Sankara Baliyy rcs 1x 
Aguwala, Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Chfford Vonmohan Do 
Kar at Law 
Varma The Hon ble Mr Justice Suhlidcw Prathad Bir D 
at law 
Rowlin!}, Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Lrincis Gcoree 1¢ ¢ D 
Sh Das ics dvecistrir 
Ram Prashad Ghoshal Deputy Re szistrar 
Maulavi hhalil ur Rahman Assistant Re,istrir 
Rudra Prasanna Misra, B I Assistant Re sistrir Orissa Curcuit Court 


Temporary Aditiony] Munsit of 
Cuttacl in addition to Ins own dutics 


Lrown K C ISO Commissioner of Oaths and Aff davits 
bildev Sahiv WA 41] Advoc.te Gener tl 

ouyid Jaffar Imam Bia at law Assistant Governmcnt Advocitc 
Sinha Bhuvaneshwar Prashad | Governmcnt Plcader 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Robuts Lhe Hon ble Sur Lrucst Handfiorth Gocamin Chict Justice Ran_oon 
Jar it Taw 


Iu Ihe Hon ble Sir Myvi Bir it law Tulige (On leive 
PR ouley ‘Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Joln Ninty Bar at Do jwun,vol 
ifaw, Ics 

Mosely Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice A G ICS Do du 

U The Hon ble Mr Justice Ba Lar at Taiv Do dc 
Dunkley, Lhe Honble Mr Justicc Hl FTuatdiw, Do do 

& 

Aacknty; Lhe Hon blu Mr Justice Heibert Heddy 1c Jo dc 
bivund The Hon ble Mr Justice Henry Lencdict f£inth Do do 


waitc, Bar at Law 
Shupe Lhe Honble Mr Justice Reymald Liiffe Do 


ar at Liw 

Shiw Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Joseph Jour at Law Do do 

Maunz Ll Them wi 15 B Liat law A lvocate Gencaril Burma 

Lambert EZ W Bar at law Government Advoc ite 

Byu U Lun Bar at law Do 

Pe U On, Bar at law Adinmustrator Gconcril ind Of! cial 
Trustee burm = and Official Asinnec 
ind Recarver High Court Ran,oon 
(Off rating ) 

Then U Myint 1tTM WA LI Bar it Law {Public Prose utor Rin oon 

Tun U Ba Bar aw Iiw Assistant Public Lrosccutor Rangoon 

LCusovof, hhan Salib MW Bar at law Public Prosecutcr Moulmein 

Lutter, Henry Mijlird, ¥ D Pubhc Prosecuto:1, Mandalay 

Mitter L h,BL Assistint Pubhe Prosecutor Mandalay 
and asso Pubhe Prosccutor Lyauhsc 
District 

Lourne,G C Ics | Reoustrir High Comt Rangoon 

Goldsmith, W S Reistrir Ori ini] Side Higk Court 


Rin,oon (On Icave) 
Sc, L Hoke, BA BL Do ( Officiatin,) 
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BURMA JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT—ronta 


hhine,U Kyaw,Ics i peputy Keyistrar, General 1 partment. 
U. Saw Sein (B ) ea a .. | Registrar, Small Cause Clurt, Rangoon. 
Kirkham, G.P.,Bsc,B.I. kirst Deputy Registrar. (Officiating ) 
Kyan, L Hone, B.1. : . |Sccond Deputy Registrar. ( Do. i+?) 
Them, © Ba (5) a ; ..'J3rt Deputy Registrar. ( Do.) 
hhin, Daw Me Me, BL. .. | Assistant Registrar, Original) Side, 


(Un leave). 


hna, U .| Assistant Registiar, Appellate Side, 


Monteiro, R.P.W,BI. .. .. | Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 
Central Provinces and Berar Judicial Department. 
stone, The Hon. sir Gilbert, Bar at-Law | Chief Justice 


Gnite Tne Hon Mr Justice Frederick Louis, Kt ,| Puisne Juace, 
M.A., (UBNTAD », wai Ot LAW iC 


Niyogi, The Hon Mr JusticeM. Bhawami Shankar, 4¥.A., Do. 
ILM,CIL. 
Polloch, The Hon Mr Justice Ronald Evelyn, BA, Do. 
(Cintab ), ar at law,1cs 
Gruer, The Hon Mr Justice Harold Gcorge, M.A., Do 
(Aberd ), Rar-at-Law, I ¢.S, 
Bose, The Hon Mr Justice Vivian, BA, ILB. Do , 
(Cantab ), Bar-at Law 
Lurgess, Geoffrcy, MA, (Cantab ), 1C 8 Reszistrar. 
Borwankar, Kesheo Raghunath, BA, LLB, . Deputy Registrar. 
Mehta, Rai Sahil) Vijar Shankar : : sh Do 
Doo, Gopal Ramchandia, BA BL : |Lditor tor the Indian Law Report 
Nagpur $c1les 
Hemeon, C KR, LCS, a . Legal Remembrancer. 
Deo, V. N., BSc, LI B es . Assistant Legal Kemembrancer. 
Puranth,W RK, Ba,LLB Advocate Gcnelal 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Almond, Hon ble Mr. J, Bar-it-Law, 1c 8. ee Judicial] Commissioner 
Mir Ahinad Khan, Hon’ ble Qaz1,h. B, BA, LLL Judge, Judicial Commissioncr’s Court. 
Narayan Das, L ot oe ae sie dg Rezistrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


\Loung The Hon’ble Sir J Douglas, BA (Cantab), Clicf Justice 
Bir-at-law 

Addison, The Hon’bleMir, James, J wi, Bee Judsc, Wish Court 
(Aberd) I¢ & 


eres Lhe Hon ble Mr. Justice Bakhsh, W.i, II B Do. 

? 

Dalip Singh ‘Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice Kanwar bB 4 (Pb) To, 
Bar at-law 

Monroe The Honble Mr Justice J.H, BA, ILB Do 
(bubhn), Kc Bar at-Law 

Shemp, The Hon ble Mr Juste F WM A (Manchester) Do, 
Ics 

Bhide The Hon'ble Mr Justice M. V , B.A. (Bombay and Do. 


Cantab) 1c 8s 
Abdul Rashid, The Hon'ble Mr. Justicc, WA (Cantab ), Additional Judge High Court, 
Bar-at-Law. 


Din Muhimmad, The Hon'ble Mr Justice Lhan Do. 
Bahadur, 4 aA,LLB (Punjab ) 

Blacker, The Hon’ble Mr. H. A. C., B.4. (Cantab ), I c.s. Do. 

Sak, Mr.§ L,BaA. (Oxon) ics. : : .. Registrar 

Webb, Mr, Kenneth Cameron ; Sg . Deputy Registrar. 


Rant Rai, Lala B.A., Hons LL.B. (Pb.).. ea .. Assistant Registrar. 
“uvennette, Mr George Bertram Charies : Assistant Deputy Regietiar, 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 


HIGH COURTL OF JUDICATURE AT ALLAHABAD 


Thom, The Hon ble Sir John Gibb, ht, WA, LLB, | Chief Justice 


ypso,Mc 


Bennet, Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Ldward, B&4, TLD, PutsneJud.e 


Bar at Law, 71 ICS 

Iqbal Ahmad Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice, BA, LI B 

Harries, [he Hon ble Mr Justice Arthur Trevor, Bar at 
Taw 

Rachhpal Singh ‘Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice, Rai Bahadur, 
Bar at ] aw 


Collister, [he Hon ble Mr Justice Harold James JP. 
IUs 


Allsop The Hon ble Mr Justice James Joseph Whittlesea 
JP Ics 


Bajpai The Hon ble Mr Justice Uma Shankar, Ma, 
LI B 


Ganga Nath, The Hon ble Mr Justice BA,IIB Jal 
Bahadur, 

Ismail Tho Hon blu Mr Justice Muhammad, Khan 
Bahidur Bai at Law 


Yami, The Hon ble Vi Justic0 Kamilakanta BA 
LL B 


Joshi Dr Lachhm: Dat Ru Bahadur Bsc, LUD 
Bar at Law 

Mills, Stanley Edward Jervis MBL 

Bower, Denzil Mowbray 

Wah Ullah Dr M,wA BCL ILD,Bur at Law 

Shankar Saran, 4A (Oxon) Bar at Law 

Mukhar)i Benoy humir ¥ A, LLB 

Mubhhtar Ahmad Bi LLB 

Carleton, Capt h O, 4 (Ldin) Bar at Law MIc 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Rezistrar (Offg ) (Grantel leave ) 


Deputv Recistrar ofhulatc 18 Registrar 
Assistant Registrar 

Government Advocate 

Deputy Government Advocate 

Law Reporter, 

Assistant Law Reporter 


Administrator General and Offical! 
Trustee 


CHILI COURT OF OUDH AT LUChKNOW, 


Srivastava, The Hon ble sir Bisheshwar Nath BA 


Thomas The Hon ble Mr Justice Gcor.e Hector Bar at 
Lavi 


fia ul Hasan, The Hon ble Mr Justice Khan Bahadur, 
BA 


Hamiltlon, The Hon ble Mr Justice A1chibald de Burgh, 
BA,JP,IOS 


Yorke The Hon ble Mr Justice Robert Langdon BA 
JP Ics 


Muhammad Bagar, Sheikh, Khin Bahadur Ba, LLB 


Phillips, Samuel oe als 
Gupta, H 8S, Bar at law 
Ghosh, Hemanta Kumar, Bar at Law, : 


Srivastava, Bishambhar Nath, b A , LLB aie 


Chief Judge (on leave tom Novemb 1 
15th 1937 to Miy loth 1935 combined 
w th Chict Court Vacation trom May 
1¢th to July loth 1988) 

Acting Chief Judge 


Judge ,Gianted leave trom Apull 19th 
to Wi 14th 1338 with Lister holidivs 
and Chief Court vacation from May 
ay to July loth 1938) 

O 


Do. 


Registrir. 

Deputy Registiar 
Government Advocate 
Asstt Government Advocate 
Law Reporter 
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The Police. 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins —Cornwalhs was the first Indian 


administrator to take the burden of policing the | 


country off the 7emindars and to place 1t on 
Government He ordered the Di trict Judges 
of Benga im 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square iiles ot their 


Jurisdiction and to appoint stipendiar} Lhana | 


dars (Police Station Officers) and subor linatcs 


In Madras in 1816 Sir Lhomas Munro took 
suiperintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripitetic Collector who hid the indigenous 
villaze police system already under Ins control 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and _ still to 
some extent does so especially in Bombay 
Presidency 


In Khindesh from 1826 36 Outram of 
Mutiny {ime showed how a whole time mulitaiv 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau 
ders into excclient police and Sir George 
Clerk Governor of Bombay in 1848 applied the 
lesson by appointing full time] uropean Superin 
tendents of Pole in many Districts 


Madras had a torture scandal in 1893 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendc nce , in 189 the principle of 
full time Furopean superintendence was intro 
duce din 1 Madris Act of that 5 ear and the control 
of the Collector wis removcd 


Jhe Mutiny led to gener1! police overhaul 
and retrenchment and thc Madras Act was 
maunly followed in Indi. Act V of 1861 =An 
Act for the Regulation of Policu which still 
governs police working everywhere in Indi 
except Madras and Bombay which his its own 
Pohce Act (TV of 1890) 


Working —Strictly speaking there 1s no 
Indian Police With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperml] Arca Police and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bure1u attached 
to the Home Department the Government of 
India has not 1 single police officer direc tlv under 
its contro) ‘The police provided for by the 1861 
Act 18 a provincialised police administered bv 
the Tocal Government conc mn d 4nl 1s not 
now subject to th 2zcneril contre] of th 


Governor General The Polwc im minor 
provinces 227 Coorg Wxthr Aymer Werwara 
Andaman and Nicobir Isiinds and Panth 


Piploda, wnd in other centrally admimstered 
areas 18 1.dministered by the Chicf Commissvioncr 
or thc head of the admimistration conc crn d 
subject to the zenc1al contre] and dir (tion of 
the Central Govcrnment 


Within the Loca) Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces at the head of cach of which 18 a District 
Supermtendent of Police with powers of enlist 
ment and dismissal of constabulary , and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 
DSP 


The DS IF 18 subject to dual control 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of lawand the maintenance of order in the District 


i 


But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force 1» governed by a departmental 
nerarchy of Deputy Inspector General of Police 
and Inspector Gen ral of Police Generally 
spotkin,, the DS P has to correspond with hes 
Distrit Wainistrite on Judicial and magi-terial 
topxns ind with he dcepirtmental chief. on 
int rnil worl in,, of his forec 


The CI D—tZhe Curzon Police Com- 
inission of 1902 5 modernised police working 
bv providing for the dircct enlistment and 
training of Lducated Indians a» Police Station 
Officers and by creating specialised police 
azencics under each Local Governmcnt for the 
Investigation of specialist and  protessional 
crime ‘Lhese agencics arc hnown a8 Criminal) 
Investigation Departments and work under 
~ Deputy, Inspector General They collate 
information tbout crime edit the Crime Gazette, 
tahe over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Pnnt 
Identification Dbure.ux There 18 also a 
Central Intelhgence Bureau und«r_ the 
Home Depirtment of the Gov.rnmcnt of India 
which coll cts information from all provinciil 
C1iminal Investigation D partments ind works 
for mt r provincial haison It has its brinchcs 
at various « ntr s throughout JI ritish Indi. and 
ut Qu tts in Baluchostin Thc Head of the 
Jurca known as the Dircctor Intellizencc 
Turciu uso acts a9 Advisor to the Home 
Department of the Cential Govcem ment in 
police matters 


Headquarters and Armed _ Police — 
At the chief town of each District the D S P 
has his office and also Ins Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground’ ILhis 3s the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing arms,ammunition and accoutrements 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D S P 
are taught drill deportment and dutirs and 
are turned out to fill vacancies The Head 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District and also provide 
Trisoner and treasure escort Actuallv thev 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets 
Ihe most highly trained section of them go 
through a mushetry course and are armed with 

110 bore mushets At most headquarters 
but by no mc ins all there 1s 11lso a reserve of 
mounted and armed police 


Thanas and Thanadars — Almost through 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Ofhcer are “Thana and 
‘ Thanadar ’ Itis at the Police Station that 
the public are most 1n touch with the police and 
the police with the public Whether it be ina 
large city orin a mofussil hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown’ In 
dealinz with such callers the Thanadar, who 


The Poltce, 


like police of all ranks, 18 supposed to be always 
on duty, 18 chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code ILhis schedule shows nearlv all penal 
offences and states whether or not thev are 
cognisable by the police he fourtecnth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded visited 
and investigated A non cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in 1 separate booh and_ the 
complainant 1s told to go to court 


Police Prosecutors —The compliunant in a 
cogniaable cise not only has his complaint 
recorded but investizited without pavment of 
tee Ifthe Thanidu ‘uccceds in establishing a 
prima facie cace against the accused thc pro 
secution In cout 1 conducted free of chirze 
by @ polue prosecutor who 18 1 police officer 
Personal inspection and sup rvision w_ the 
common mcans for the District Supcrintend nt 
of Polx to know whethe1 his subordinat«s are 
doing their work properly 


Out Posts —When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field thev lid down two criteria of the 
numbers required One was one policeman 
per square mile the other was one nr thousand 
of population In towns it 13 well enough to 
have the availible police concentrated at the 
police station Butin the mofussil the Thana 
I< very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its yurisdiction It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man 1n outpost where 
complamts can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journev to the distant Thana 
The secret of good mofussil police working In 
norm] times 1s dispersion A single policeman 
however junior represents the rule of law and 
18 an agent ot Government 


The Chain of Promotion—4 constable 
may aspire to becomc 4 Police Station Officer or 
Ingher othecr Th directly recruited candidate 
who comes in throuzh the Poli I'ruming School 
43a Thanadar is 3t 18 understood mor often 
than not a graduatc and may ordininilv become 
an Inspector or 1 D puty Superintcndcnt or 
exceptioniuly + Supermtcndent The dircct 
Dc putv an ofice rs rved for Intias has 9 
good chance of b coming Supermtcndent and 
perhaps Dcputy Inspector Gentil Th dit ct 
Assistant Supenntcndent whethcr from Mneland 
or from Indii 19 sure of 1 Supcmntendentship 
and has chances of D1 G@ = wfter 20 vears Service 
The period of service for all ranl 8 tor tull p n-ion 
1s thirty years and if an officer dies in the 
ocess of earmm, full p nein his pension dics 
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with him and all his dependents get his provident 
fund Members of the Police Lorce are eligible 
for the award of the Kings Police Mcdal and 
the Indian Police Vicdal for Jong and meritorious 
servicrs and for conspicuous acts of gallantry 


Presidency Police —[n the Presidency 
Towns there 1s unified pohce control for the 
Police Commissioner 18 responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental traimmg 
and efficiency 


I'he Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town 1s not the subordinate ot the Provincial 
Inspector General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Mazistrates deal directly with the High Court, 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India 1s supersed- 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Act» which prescribe police procedure Justice 
In criminal cases in Presidency Towns 1s some- 
what rough and ready not onlv from thir cause 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto sls months or Rs 200 fine summarily, 
ae, without formal record of proceedings, 
and if only whipping or fine up to Rs 20018 
inflicted there need be not even any st#tement 
of reasons for the conviction 


Round Figures —The process of reorgani 
sation goes on cc vselessly The Jail population 
of India 1s xbout 1380 000 The annual xdmims 
tration reports for the 11 major provinccs and 
the virious minor idministration appear 
regularly and unified statistics in respcct of the 
Stren th and armiment of the whole police 
force m Indi. are prepared and recorded in the 
Impcrnil Secretariat =] urma has becn % parated 
from British India since the 1st April 1937 
The following figures give a gener iu idca of the 
streon,th and cost of the civil police ind the 
volume of work put through vcarly in the 11 
M1JOl provinces — 


Strenath of Civil Police 1 83 918 
Cost of Crvil Police Rs 9 43 33 020 
Numb r of Police Stations an! 

outposts 6 098 
Numbcr of murdc rs 7 627 
Num} er of dacoitks 2 746 
Numb r of catth thefts 16 »62 
Numt cr cf ordinary thefts 79 009 
Numtcr of burglin s 111 0lo 
Numbcr of persons tricd » 91 492 
Numlct of persons convicted 4 %6 864 


In addition there are o 074 Military Police in 
the Piovinccs of Madras Benial 1 har and 
Assim which cost Rs 299) ola 
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The Police. 


STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a poimt upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commuss'on, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordmate oficers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upor his being able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection apples more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without takirg 





into account the differences in the condittons 
under which the police work: and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, which consists im the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
eMphasized in recent orders of the Gcvern- 
ment of (India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling apon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They arc statistics of 
cognizable crime ‘— 











Number 

in custo- 

Number Number Number dy pend- 

pending | Number of Number |acquitted/ ing trial 

Administrations. from reported in| persons | convicted. {| or dis- jorinvesti- 
previous | the year tried. charged.| gation or 

year. on bai! at 

end of 
year, 

ae oats io eee | Pes artes es 
Bengal .. 5,924 225,597 cae i 193,750) 12,132 8,774 
Bihar and Orissa 2,786 46,159 29,467, 20,429 9,038 5,118 
Unitell Provinces 11,037 143,631 11,872 100,340; 11,532 17,544 
Punjab .. ne 9,032 60,8638 65,800 39,800} 25,99 10,846 
North-West Fuontier Province. | 1,775} 11,269 12,901 7,747) 5,154 932° 
Burma .. nn ue F 5,004 78,589 73,549 52,010) 21,539 4,932 
Central Provinees and Berar . | 3,833 47,192 26 053 15,990 5,018 5,045 
Assam .,. a Si ¢ 1,440 15,544 10 63) 6,851 3,750 1,926 
Ajmer-Meiwara e m 596 5,293 3,600) 3,417 183 507 
Coorg j 160 459 484 242 101 141 
Madras .. i 20,009 297,110 295,947 277,752! 18,195 900 
Bombay .. ee 9,494 177,743 181,552 161,315} 20,237 13,102 
Baluchist un | 176 2,903 2,631 2,333 285 814 
Delhi ok a 1,632 10,693 10,496 8,874 1 622 1,085 
TOTAL, 1935 72,901) 1,122,945) 1,030 868 890,850) 134 806 76,191 

(1°34 79,842} 1,060,340 972,548 831,433] 136,211 78,879 

} 1933 74,340} 1,005,157 913,148 765,375} 143,176 78,112 

1932 73,455 953,993 883,696 733,171) 146,010 18,096 

1931 .. 63,396 938,041 819,382 670,885| 144,723 83,969 

TOTALS --~ 1930 .. | 70,759 898,977 795,456 657,044} 134,176 78,309 
1 1929 ,. 67,540) 1,018,522 867,949 730,459) 134,529 71,245 

| 1928 . | 638,079 941,955 797,866 661,755} 133,268 68,233 

1927 .. 57,630 886,675 738,836 602,956} 132,313 63,550 

{ 1926 =... 57,412 858,777 711,493 582,346) 126,215 61,607 


r) 
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Jat Administration 


JAILS 


Jai! administration in India is regulated 
generally by the Prisona Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Govcrnment of 
Iadia end the local governments. lhe punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Pens} Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
Ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jauls 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

Sinee the introduction with effect from the 1st 
April 1937 of the Governmcnt of Indi Act, the 
administiation of ‘ Jails’ 18 a provincial matter, 
and the powei of Icaislition m respect of prison 
administration vests in the Provincial Govern 
ments, the Central Government eacrcuising only 
concuricnt legislative powers with the Piovin 
cial Governments in the Matter of the transicr 
of prisonels and accused pcreons from onc unit 
to anothcr, 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889, The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving undcr the Government of Infla is 
extremely 1Ong, aud reviews the wnole question 
of jail organization and admunistration in the 
Tulnutcst detail In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been acce pt- 
ed and adopted by Loca) Governments, but 
"n Various matters, Mainly of a minor charac- 
ter,stheir proposals have either been rejected 
abd wnif1o 88 Unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned ag unworkable after carcful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible 

The most important of all the recommcnda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, ig that there should be in each Presi 
deney three classes of jails: in the first 
place, large central jauls for convicts sentenced 
to more than one vear's 1mprisonment; se- 
condly, district jails at the headquarters of 
districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“loch-ups” for wunder-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department tn each province 
is under the control of an Inspector-General , 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district Jail 1a under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and 1s frequently 
ins ed by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Superintendent includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Supermtendent to supe 
vise the jail manufactures, and in al) central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in ali central and district Jails, 
the prospect of promoticn to one cf these posts 
being a strong tnducement to good behaviour 


The Jails Committee.—The obsvious advisa 
bility of proceeding along certain general lines 
of uniform application lcd lately to the SDP ane: 
ment of a Jails’ Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Jndiin prison 
administration winch bed been madc for thirty 
years Stress was laid by tlic Commiy tcc 


upon the necessity of improving and mercasing 
existing jail accommodation, of recruiting a 
better class of warders, of providing ecduca- 
tion for prisoncrs, and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the necds of the con- 
suming Dcpaitmcuts of Government Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil trom criminal offendeis the 
adoption of the English system ot rclease on 
license 1n the case or adoicsccnts and the 
Creation Of childrens courts ‘The Committee 
found that the reformative sidv of the Indian 
System ncedcd particular. attention ‘hey 
reccommended the scgregation of habituals 
from) ordinary ptisoners , the provision of scpa 
rate accommodation for pnsontrs under trial, 
the institution of the star class system, and 
the abolition of certaim practices which are 
hable to harden or degrade the prison population 

Employment of Prisoners.—Ihe work 
On which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mura) employment on os large scale is some- 
times allowed, as, for example, when a large 
number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service ard 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
lad down with regard to jail manufactures 18 
that the work must be penal and industrial, 
I'he industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
18 taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. Aa far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employmentr. Schooling is con: 
fined to juveniles, the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but hterary instruction 
1s unsuitable for the class of persons who fil! 
an Indian jail 

The conduct of convicts in jail 1s generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence, 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted 1s one of those classed as ‘‘ minor” 
Among the “* major”’ punishments fetters tahe 
the first place. Corporal punishment Is inflicted 
tn relatively few cases, Punishments were revised 
as the result vf the Commission of 1889 Iwo 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks, 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
b10n a8 inflicting exquisite torture Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor The most difficult of al) jail pro. 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
anmiong the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
warders and convict warders are employed 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners for employment 
as convict Officers 


Juvenile Prisoners.—As regards “ youth- 
ful offenders’’—+ e¢, those below the age of 15 
—the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjomed that boys shall not be 
Sent to jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. ‘he alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 


Transportation and the Andamans, 
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seven years but not beyond the age of 18 | amended mamly to prohibit the publication of 


discharge after admonition, delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for tLe good behaviou) 
of the culprit, and whipping by wav of school 
diszipline = Jhcse are but gencral punciples which 
have been vitiously sziven cficct to by viious 
lrovindial Governme nts 

The question «f the treatment of “ young 
adult’ prisorers bas 1p recent jycats recurved 
much attention 

Childrens Acts ind Lorstal Schools Acts for 


the speci] tre tment of yuvenile offenders hive, 


been pissed bv the Je -aslature of Madras Bombay 
Benzil ind the Ccntril Provinces Lhe United 
Provinces Government ire introducing 4 borst il 
Bul the Punjab Torstal Schools Act wis 
brouzht into to1ce m 1932 

‘The Madras Childien Act pissed in 1970 15 the 
earliest and has been ]ir.szclyv followed 1n the ot her 
provinces Itchissifics is) children = bovs ind 
girls under the ac of 14 and 1s) youn: =pcrsons 
those between the 120s of 14 and 16 It enacts 
thit v child or young person convicted of anv 
offence may 1 wm alfernitive to the usual 
punishmecuts of fine whippimz o1 mprisonment 
be dischu,,ed after due idmonition committed 
to the care of a parent guardian or 1clative o1 of 
% person nimed by the court o1 sent to in 
Tndusti1il School set up o1 certificd und the Act 
It further cnacts that no offender under the r2¢ 
of 16 miy be sentcnccd to transport ition nor 
under 14 to imprisonment Often lors between 
the 12e5 of 14 und 16 miy be sentenced to im 
plisonmcent m very specail arcumstinces = Pro 
vision 1s mide for the committal to in Jndustial 
Schou or to the cuc of 1 suitable person of 
nenlected all treated o1 uncontrollable children 
under the ac of 14 The Act empowcrs the 
Government of the Province to establish juvenile 
coutts consisting of 1 stipcudiuy mai,astratc und 
one o1 two Honor ry Miistrites who shall wheie 
possible be women and dnects thet where such 
courts hive not becn cstal lishca young offendars 
shall be tried ma diffaacnt room or it 1 diftercnt 
time from those at which the ordimaty sittn,s 
ac hed 

The Ben,pal Act provides for the committal to 
an Industrial School of children unde 14 foun | 
be..mz or destitute and of chiliion living in 
Immoral surroundings It further j1ovides for 
the punishment of auclty to clullien ot c wusing 
md oabettiz the scduction o1: prostitution of 
rlils undcr 16 ind of accepting uticles n pawn 
trom 9% child 

The Bombivy and Central Provinces Acts 
which wc practiculv mdcntic ial .o further and 
provide for the punishment of persons found 
diunk in 3 publie place when in chiurge of 1 child 
under 7 or 21vIn,, intoxK itinz liquol or d1uzs to 
4% child under 14 or mncitmz 1 child to zamble 
Thev uso empowe police officers to confisc ite 
tobacco m possession of children 

The Bombiy Act has been catended thiou_h 
out the provinec with sitisfiuctory results and it 
will not now be necessary to send iny children to 
prison except mm very exceptional ¢ises The 
number of chudren under 16 idmifted mto the 
jails of the Presidency durm,, 1 jo6 wis 6 (miles 
o and femile 1) Jhere are JO certificd schools 
(stablishcd under the J ombiv Act vad there are 
ahumbc of other institutions which co opiate 
with different juvenile courts A Child3ens Aid 
Society 15 in existence which offus wutive co 
opctration 


Damcs addiesses or other details of children or 
young persons involved in oficuces to provide 
for 1 4vstcem of tiuc probation as distinct from 
suptivision to empower the Chief Inspector of 
Ceitificd Schools to release vouthful offenders on 
licence and to Jatse the minimum term of 
detention in the Borstal School from 2 to 3 vears 

These provisions of the Bombiy Act which 
redlatc to vouthful offundcrs the maimtenince and 
ticatment of pcrsons sent to certified schools o1 
comumittcd to the care of relatives or other fit 
persons and the establishment of industrial 
bchools ind juvenile courts wore applied to the 
province Of Sind in March 1936 

Lhe operition of the Benzal Act which was 
passcd m 1922 1s xt present confined to the town 
port ind suburbs of (alcutty Howrah and to 
certiun =poitions ot the District of the 24 
Paiwinis =A Ccntril Childien Court his been 
established im Calcutta which has juts liction 
over the whole ica to which the Act has been 
extended 

Lhe Governments of Militias Punyib and the 
( cntral Provinces have also enacted Prob ition of 
Offenders Act which ulow of the release of voun, 
offenders on purole under speciilly selected 
Piobition Officers Similiar Iczislition 1s wnder 
contempl) ition m lombiy UP ind Assam 

The provisions of the Boistil Schools Act are 
practie ily the samc in the provinces where such 
Acts have bcen enicted 

Jn provinces where there 1s no } orstal Schools 
Act yuvonie offtndurs ure scnt to the reform vtory 
schools cstvblishtd undir the Retormitory 
Schools Act o1 confincd in juycnile o: ordinary 
Juls but are not Wlowcd to mix with adult 
prisoners Inthe Punjib a Reclamation Dep ut 
ment his becn established the mam function of 
which 1s the working of the Punj 1b Good ( onduct 
Prisoners Piobitionwd Relewe Act 1926 
Ofhcars of the Depirtment visit jails for the 
sdlection of prisonas on probation release The 
probationcrs ire usuilly sent to special farms 

Reformatory Schools —1hese schools have 
been admunistered since 1899 by the Kdu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment On leaving, school, and as far ag posstble 
to keep a watch on their careera 

Transportation —Lransportation 18 ap old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlerient at the present time 
is Port Blan mn the Andaman islands 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919 —A com 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
aystem of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex 
perience in Western countries Its report 
published in 1921, was summarised in the 
Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670 671) A 
nuuber of reforins were adva ated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it his not vet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them 

Fines and Short Sentences —Those sec. 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
Imprisonment roust be awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court Sentences of impri- 
sonment for kss than twenty-elght days 


The Lombay Children Act has tccn!shoule be prohilitcd 
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The Indeterminate Sentences —The >cn 
tence of every long term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitual, and two thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in eauh case The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
ot the Inspector-General of Prisons, the S ~ 
sions Jude and 4 non official, In all cases, 
the release of & prisoner on parole should be mad: 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him lable to be remanded to undergo the 
full originalsentence Ihe duty of secing thata 
prisoner fulfils the conditions on which he was 
released should not be tmposed upon the police or 
upon the village headman, but special officers, to 
be termed parole officers, should be appointed 
for the purpo-e These parole officcrs should 
possess a good standard of education, thouzch 
not necessarily a university decree, and should 
both protect and advise thc released prisoner and 
report breaches of the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans —1he 
future of the penal settl.ment of Port Blur 
was continually undcr the considcration of the 
Government of India fiom the time ot the 
publication of the Jails Commission repoit 
but it was not till 1926 that a definite decision 
was reached It was then decided thav hence | 


Jat Population 


forth only those convicts should normally be 
sent to the Andamans who volunteered to come, 
that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
should be scnsibly relaxed, that convicts should 
be encouraged to settle on the land, that in 
certain conditions they should be entitled to 
release to obtain occupancy rights over the 
land which tucy had cultivated and that the 
importation ot wives and famulics should be 
encouraged Lhe object of these changes was 
to promotc the development of @ free colony of 
plisons who would, atter the terms of their 
sentences had expnued, make the Andamans 
their perminent home Lhe effcct up to date 
hs been to intioduce a completely new outlook 
on life intothe settlement but 1t 1s still too 
s00n to appreciate its potentuialitics 
Criminal Tribes —The first cssential of suc- 
cess In dealing with the criminal tribes 1s the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
comfort for the people If 1s therefore of paras 
mount importance to locate settlement~ where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates 1S avall- 
ble Large numbers of fresh settlers »hould 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there 13 work for them 
Commitment to settlements should, as far a~ 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 


18 desirable to utilise both Government and 


private agencv tor the control of settlements 


The variations of the jail population 10 British Jndia during the five years ending 1935 


are shewn in the rollowing table — 

















88984 | 1983 T1982 | 1981 
Jay) popviation ur ait Classes on AstJan | 157,63) | 1060703{ 105 775 154,871 163,298 
Admissions during the year ee 761 40) 741 942) 756 344 | 896 876 739,840 
Aggregate : 919094 | 898600} 9-2,122 {1051 747 | 903,138 
Discharged during the yearfrom all causes} 761 379 740) 893} 760 369 880,949 748,266 
Jail population on 3lst December eof lo7 71> | 107802! 156 793 loo 798 | 104,872 
Convict population on Ist Januuy . | 122684 | 1314977] 1389700 | 126580 | 136,552 
Admissions durmg the year = «ss |: 232 681_| 220 871] 225100 | 267 239 | 207,568 
Aggicgate oe + | 380) 360 | 3 284d} 364°09 | 093819 | 344,120 
Released during the yeas = | 220871 | 215011] 226,175 | 247,648 | 216 807 
irinsported beyond seas ee ; 1,647 1,113) 1342 1,492 1,685 
Casualties, &¢ as a wa ‘ 2419 2 632 2 592 2 395 2,502 
Convict population on 31st Decembcr | 134,551 | 132,08({ 181981 | 139,708 | 126,580 _ 
More than onc-hali of the total numberof con- The percuntage of previously convicted 


victs received in jaily during 1989 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, over 192,000 out of 233,000 were 
returned as tiliterate 

Nature and Length of Sentence 


Notexuedmg vic month . ‘ 
AbOve One Month and not exceeding 81X months, 


» 8ix months ‘“ ” One year . 

» one year ‘a ‘ five years 

3) five years 9? ‘9 ten ” 
Lxceeding ten yc are : be 


Trausportation beyond scas— 
(a) forlife 
(b) fora term 
Sentenced to death 


Th total daily average population tor 1935 
wa~ 131,300, the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 294, and by Superintendents 
11496. The corresponding figures for 1934 
were 129,441 2062 and 118,954 respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
Incrcased from 100 to 212. ihe total number 
of cases 1n which penal diet (with and without 
ccllular confinement) was prescribed was 3,79 as 
comparnd with 3,873 in the preceding y 7 


prisoners ws 13 1gainst 141n the preceding vejr 
while the number of vouthful offenders In 
crcased from 240 to 294 The following table 
~bows the nature and length of sentences of 


convict? admitted to jails in 1933 to 1939 


{ 1935 |, 1934 [1933 
58 857 02,869 45,904 
89,209 84,942 93,007 
44 490 42,531 44,020 
31 800 32,059 33,121 

4,750 4,801 5,087 
329 473 463 
1,802 1,848 1,929 
92 63 96 
1,308 1,293 1,415 
Total expenditure Increased from 


Rs_ 1,60,97,998 to Rs 1 69,73,1388 while total 
cash earnings decreased from Rs 20 53,904 to 
Rs 19 64,846, there was consequently an increase 
of Rs 5,64,198 in the net cost to Government 

The death rate per mille increased from 
1197 m 1984 to 1122 in 1935 The 
admissions to hospital were lower, and the 
ratio of daily average number of sick per mille 
of average strength tell from 20 53 to 20 77 
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The Laws of 1937 


RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, 


Advocate, Bombay High Court, 


AND 
MANHAR R. VAKIL, Barrister-at-Law., 


1 The Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Act —IJhis Act yiovides for the 
grading and marking oft agricultmal pioduce 
Section 2 explains certam words 1nd phi1ses used 
in the Act ‘* Agricultural produce ’ includes 
all produce of agriculture o1 hoiticulture and all 
articles of food or dink wholly or partly manu 
factured from any such produce, and fleeces and 
the shins of animals, Grade designation ’— 
means a designation prescribed as indicative of 
the quality of any article included 1n the Schedule 
to this Act, giade designation mark’”’ mcans 
& mark prescribed as representing a paiticular| 
grade designation Under sec 3 the Governor-: 
General in Council 13 empowered to make rules 
after previous publication by notification, pre- 
sciibing grade designations , authorising a person 
or body of persons to mark with a grade desig 
nation mark any article m respect of which such 
mark has been prescribed, providing for the 
confiscation and disposal of produce marked 
otherwise than m accordance with the prescribed 
conditions,ete Under sec 4 the penalty prescribed 
for unauthorised marking with grade designation 
mark 1s fine upto five hundred 1upees and unde1 
sev 5 the penalty for counteifeiting grade des)z 
nation mark 1s imprisonment upto two years or 
fine Section 6 empowers the Goveinor General in 
Council to declare the provis ons of this Act to 
apply to an article of agricultural produce not 
mcluded in the Schedule The aiticles mcluded 
in the Schedule are Frit Vegetables, Lygs, 
Dairy Produce, Tobacco, Coffee, Hides and Skins 


2 The Indian Naval Armament (Amend- 
ment) Act.—The Indian Naval Armament Act, 
1923, gave effect in British India to the Treaties 
for the Limitation of Naval Armaments signed 
on behalf of His Majesty in 1922 and 1930 
These Treaties expired on December 31, 1936 
The British Commonwea'th of Nations and 
certain other Powers signed a new Treaty on 
March 25, 1936, which came into force on January 
1, 1937, and which will remain operative until 
December 31,1942 Its chief characteristics are 
hmitation in the tonnage of ships and mm the 
calibre of guns and certain new prov'sions 
regarding the exchange of information concerning 
naval construction between the High Contracting 
Parties It also keeps al've the principle that. 
the Naval Armaments of the principal Maritime! 
Powers are to be restiicted by agieement and’ 
Makes it possible for the reduction of naval 
armaments to be further extended when inter 
national conditions aie more settled The 
present Act gives effect in British Ind11 to the 
new Treaty of 1936 


3 The Land Customs (Amendment) Act — 
This Act secures uniformity mn customs admunis 
tration throughout India In view of the 
definition of ‘“‘foreign territoiy,’ the Land 


Customs Act 1924 did not apply to the frontiers 
of Indian States ‘Lhe present Act bv deleting 
the words (other than ter11to1y forming put ot 
a Stite m Indi) from clause (f) of section 2 of 
the original Act makcs the latter upplicable to all 
flontiis Sections 88 and 169 of the sea 
Customs Act ue also included in the list of 
sections which apply to the Jind frontieis 
Section 88 gives the customs withorities powc 
to dispose of unclaimed goods and section 168 
gives power to confiscate vehicles used for the 
conveyance of smuggled goods 


4 The Indian Income-tax (Amendmént) 

ct —Thiie was a widespiead practice ot 
avoiding taxation by means of nommal partner- 
Ships between husband and wife or parent and 
minor child or by the nomm il transfer of assets 
to a wife or minoi child o1 toan = Associition 
consisting of husband and wife when there was 
no substantiu separation of the interests of the 
assessee and the wife or child These practices 
affected the revenue considerably and 't was with 
a view to check this progressive deterioration 
that the present Act was passed To section 16 
of the origmal Act a new sub section 1s added 
under which m computing the mcome of an 
individual for the pulpose of assessment, there 
must be included (a) the income of 4a wif or 
minor child of such imdividual as arises (2) from 
the membeiship of the wife in a firm of which her 
husband 13 a partner (v2) from the admussion 
of the mmimor to the benefits of partnership in a 
firm ot which such individual 1s a partner, 
(vt) from assets transferred to the wife by the 
husbind otherwise than for conside11tion or in 
connection with an agieement to live apart 01 
(12) from assets transferred to the minor child 
not being a muned d wehte1, by such individu 
and (bv) the mcome of any associition of in 
dividuals consisting of such mdividuv ind his 
wite 15 arises from assets transferred to the 
association by such individua! 


5 The IndianLac Cess (Amendment) Act.— 
The original Act provides for the nomi ito. 
to the Governing Body of the Indian Lac Cess 
Committee of two members lepresenting the 
cultivators of lac to be nominated by the Govern- 
ment of ‘ Bihar and Orisca The new piovince 
of Orissa has now been constituted and m reply 
to an enquiry whether the cultivation ot lac in 
Orissa was considcied to be of sufficient 1m- 
poitance to justify a representative fiom that 
province the Government of Orissa hive agreed 
to the appointment of both members from Bihar 
fo. the present The present Act makcs the 
nece‘‘aly amendment in section 4 of the Indian 
Lac Cess Act, 1930, by substituting the word 
‘‘ Bihar’ for the words Biha) and Orisa” 
where they occur 1n clause (v) of sub section (4) 
and in clause (12) and (1) of sub section (5), 
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6 The Arbitration (Protocol and Con- 
vention) Act.—The Geneva Protocol and 
Abitration Clauses (1923) and the Internationil 
Convention on the Lxecution of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards (1927) meet the widely expressed desire 
of the commercial world that arbitration agree 
ments should be ensured effective 1ecognition 
and protection A large number of countries 
mcludng many of fast class commerciil and 
mdustrial mportince eg the United hingiom 
Fiance Germany the Vetherlands have adhered 
to these Instruments These Instruments were 
also cioned at Geneva on behalf of India subject 
to reseryitions limiting Indiis obligitions 
under the Instruments to commereial contracts 
and eacludinz the Indian States from the scope of 
theInstiuments The present Act gives effect to 
the said protocol (set forth in the First Schedule) 
and enables the said Convention (set forth in 
the Second Schedule) to become operative in 
British India 


Section 2 defines the foreign «wards which 
British India is required to recognise under the 
Convention 2s modified by reservation subject 
to which the Convention ind the Protocol were 
signed by Indi. Power 13 given to the Gcvernor 
General in Council to declire bv notificition 
what Powers are puties to thc Convention 
Sc tion 3 makes 1t obhzatorv on 2 I ritish Indian 
Cout to stay proceedings when these wise in 
Tegir 1 to on wreement to submit to arbitration 
differences 1clating to commercial mitters mide 
by parties subject respectively to the jurisdiction 

7 ol ditrent Contracting States unless the Court 
19 Satisfied that the azrcement cr urbitiation has 
bcocome mopcti itive or cannot procecd or that 
thcire 15 not m fact my dispute between the 
pirties with regard to the mitter 1zreed to be 
refcrred Section 4 dews with the effcct of 
foreign awirds, eq + foreign iwud will be 
cntorcerble in british Indi. as of 1f were on ward 
made on 3 mitter referred to abitration m 
British India Sections 5 and 6 provide the 
machinery fo. filinz of 1 foreign rward in Court 
und its «nforcement Section 7 lsys down the 
conditions for enforcement of foreign awards 

Under sec 8 the prrty seeking to «enforce a foreizn 
award must produce (a) the original award or 4 
copy thereof dulv authenticated in the manner 
required by the law of the country in which 1t 
was made (0) evidence proving that the award 
has become final, and (c) such evidence as Mav 
be necessirv to prove that the award 1s a foreizn 
award and that certain conditions mentioned in 
section 7 1a1e satisfied Where any such docu 

ment 1s in a foreign linguige the partv seeking 
to enforce the 1wird must produce a translation 
into English certified 18 correct by a diplomatic 
or consular agent of the country to which that 
party belongs or certified as correct in such other 
manner 18 may be sufficient according to the 
law in force in British India = Sec tion 10 enables 
the High Court to make rules for reauliting the 
procedure of Courts in dealing with the enfo1ce 

ment of foreign awards 


7 The Workmens Compensation Amend- 
ment) Act—Section 30 ot the Workmens 
Compensation Act, 1923 enables rules to be 
made for the transfer of sums paid to Com 
missioners in India as compensation for the 
benefit of persons abroad or paid to authorities 
abroad a3 compensation for pe1sons iy India 
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But 1¢ does not provide for the transfer of 
distiibution proceedings when the employer does 
not object and the dependents ore in another 
country than the one m which the compensation 
15 deposited The present Act makes this 
possible and m the first mstince provides for 
ti tsfe1rs between Burma and India 1s the former 
hs now become a separate country 


| The Code of Civil Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Act—TIhc Act provides for the enforce 
ment in Brith India of judgments obtuned in 
the United Kinzdom ind m othe notifted parts 
of His Majestys Dommions Under section 2 
wher¢ 1% certified copv of 1 decree of any of the 
superior Counts of the United Kingdom or any 
reciprocating territorv has been filed in 1 District 
Court the decree mw be executed m british Indiv 
as 1f 1t hod been pwsed hy the District Court 
Togethe1 with the certified copy of the decree 
must be filed a certificate from such superior 
Court stating the extent to which the decrec has 
been satisfied or adjusted ind such certificate will 
be conclusive proot ot the extent of such satis 
fiction or wdyustment Superior Courts with 
reference to the Umited kingdom means the 
High Court in Tnglind the Court of Session in 
Scotland the High Court in Northern Ireland 
the Court of Chancery of the County Politme 
of Jancaster ind the Court of Chinceiv of the 
County Palatine of Durham Reciprocating 
Leirnitoly means any eountiv or teiritors 
situ ited in any put of His Majesty 3 Dominion» 
or m Indiv whirh the Goveznor Gener in 
Counal miy by notification m the Gacette of 
India decliie to be the reciprociting territory 
and = superio:. Comts with reference to wmv 
such territory means such Courts 18 muy le 
specificd in the said notification Decree with 
reference to a superio: Court meons anv decree 
or judzment ot such Court under which 2 sum 
of monty Is puvable not bemg 1 Snm pivable in 
respect of t1xes or other cha1ges of a lil e niture 
or in respect of fine or other penalty and (a) with 
reference to superio. Courts m the Unitcd 
Kingdom imcludes judgments given and dccrces 
mide in anv Court m appeils zainst such 
decrees or judgments but() 1m no case inchuides 
an irbitrition awad even if such award 13 
enforceable as a decree or judgment 


9 The Code of Civil Procedure (Second 
Amendment) Act —The Roval Commission on 
Labour drew ittention to the indebtedness 
prev uling amons ceitun classes of workers and 
expressed the vicw that this wis due mainly to 
the credit enjoyed by them ind the facilities 
afforded to creditors by the law relating to the 
attachment of salaries §=With a view to reducing 
credit the Comm sion mide certain recommen 
dations 1nd the present Act 1s mamly based on 
these The amendments introduced by the Act 
will not affect anv proceeding» a1ising out of anv 
suit instituted before June 1 19387 ‘ Salary 
means the total monthlv emoluments excluding 
any dlowance declired exempt from attachment 
by the Governor Gencral in Council derived by 
a person from his employment whether on duty 
or on leave Salarics not earceeding Rs 100 a 
month of all worke1s are totally exempt from 
attachment, and salary to the extent of the 
first one hundred rupees ind one half the re 
mainder of such salary The salarv of any 
public officer or ot iny servant of 4 rulway 
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compinv or loc authoity 1s exempt to tt 

cxtent of the first hundicd rupees and one hilf 
the 1emainder of such saliry = Whcere the whol 
or wiv part of the portion of such salu ha been 
under attachment whcthcr contmuouslv or 
intcrmittently tor 1 total period of twenty four 
months such portion will bc cvempt fiom ittach 

ment until the expiry of a furtht: period of 
twelve nonths und where such wttiwhment has 
been midc in cxccution of one and the same 
decree will be findly eacmpt from ittachment 
m cxecution of that decrec ‘Lhe Governor 

General in Council 15 empowered to cacmpt from 
ittachment iny allowance formims put of the 
emolumc ts of anv public officer o1 of any 
serv int of 1 Rulw iw Compinv or local authority 
ind anv subsistcnce giant or allow unce we to 
any such ofhcer o: scirvint while under sus 

pension Inthe caect suiuy otha thin sduy 
of a public ofhce: (1 a Servant of » rulwiv come 
pimy or locud iuthouty the attichvble 1] ortion 
thereof 1s exempt fiom attachment until it 1s 
actually piv vble 


10. The Indian Electneity ‘Amendment) 
Act —Lhis Act provides tor the constitution of 
a Central Llectuaty Boud which will hive the 
authonity to mike rules under section °%7 ot the 
Indium Jlectuiaty Act 1910 which authority 
ww so fu excrcised by the Government cf India 
Tne Board will consist of fifteen memos 
niumely —(a@) + Chalmin to be nominited by 
the Governor Gondial mm Counal (7) one 
membcr to be nommatcd by cich of the local 
Governments  (¢) one memba, holdmz offce 
Jor 3 poulod of three veus to be nominited 
alternately by the local Government of Delhi 
ani the loc ul Govcrnmcnt of Aymcie Mawui 
(d) one member to be nominated by the Chief 
Commissionca of Rulwivs ud (e) onc men ba 
to be nominated by the Chicf Inspector of mincs |{ 
Jte Boud his full power to regulate bv by }uws! 
cr otha wise its own procedure ind the conduct 
of ill business to Le tiinsicted bv it The 
rowers of the Boud mv be cxercsed notwith 
standing any vacancy in it 


11. The Indian’ Boslers (Amendment) 
Act —This Act .lso provides for the constitution 
of 2 Ccntial Boilcrs Boud which will hive 
authority to make 1egulations under section 28 
oi the Indian Loiers Act 1923 which withority 
W io BO f11 exercised by the Government of Indl 
[he houd wil const of fomtecn membeis 
niumclv (a) 1 Chuirmin to be nominitcd by the 
Governor Gener lm Counc (b) one membe1 
to be nominated bv each of the local Govern 
ments (¢) one member, holding ofhce for 1 
} €110d of three years to be nomin ited alternately 
by the local Government otf Delhi and the local 
Government of Ajmere Merwita ‘and (d) one 
member to be nominitea bv the Chiff Com 
Inwsioner Of Rulways By amending section 28 
of the o1)zinal Act this Act mikes 1¢ possible to 
peimit vaziations in special cucumstinces from 
such standird conditions 13 may be presciibed 
for the construction of boile1s 


12, The Contempt of Courts (Amendment) 
Act —The Allah Wid High Court in twe tecent 
decisions held that the powe: of punishment 
provided in section 3 of the Contempt of Comts 
Act 1926 related to the contempt of Courts 
subordinate to it, and hid no application to the 





1 Officers 
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contempt of itself to punish which it possesses 
Jnhcrent power to pass a sentence without regard 
tothe limit of 51. months = The ori,10 u intention 
of the cnactment of section 3 wis however to 
restrict the powers of Hizh Courts in the 
puntshment of anv contempts whcther of them 

selves or ot Courts subordinate to them Thc 
present Act makes this intention clear bv the 
iddition of the proviso which provides thit no 
Jligh Court can impose a sentcnce in excess of 
thit specified m secticn 3 for any contempt 
reas in respect of itself or of a Court subordmate 
O1 


13. The Indian Tea Cess (Amendment) 
Act —In view of the small income hhelv to result 
from anv dutv imposed on the comparativelv 
ununport int te1 exports from Burma and the 
fut thit Burm. ts not represented on the Indian 
dev Mukct }\pincion Boird continued apph 
cition of the Indiin Tea Cess Act 1903 to 
]ourm 1 after se pirition was deemed unnece-sarv 
lhe present Act therefore excludes Buima from 
the operation of the o1iszinal Act 


14. The Indian Limitation (Amjendment) 
Act —Aiticle 149 of the Indian Tumuitation Act 
1908 provides 1 special period of limitation of 
siaty ves for my suit bv or on behilf of the 
Scaetuy of State for Indiv in Coundl = This 
Article will in futwe govern suits bv v p1ovince 
weunst 1 province o1 between 1 province and the 
federation and the rcasons which justify 4 
speaiully Jonz period of limitition tor suits bv 
the C1own 1zunst 4 private person hardlv seem 
applicable where both prrties represent the 

rown lhe present Act therefore ecacludes 
from the scope of the Article suits brouzht before 
thc Federal Court in the exercise of its orizinal 
jurisdiction 


. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act — 
Unda the Army Act Officers of the British wing 
of the Army in Ind1t Reserve of Officers are oniv 
subject to mulituy liw when called out in a 
miitirv ciuprcity There was no corresponding 
provision m the Indiun Army Act tor Officers in 
the Indian wing of the Army im Indiv Reserve of 
‘Lhe present Act puts Officers of the 
Indian wing In exictly the same position 
as Officers in the Britsh wing It » also 
provided by this Act that an Office: of the Indian 
Lind Fo1ces ietired therefrom and appointed to 
the Indian Regular Res rve of Officers will arin 
become subject to military law when o1dered on 
inv duty o1 service for which he i hable as a 
member of such Rescrve I orce 

d 


16. The Code of Ciwl Procedure (Thur 
Amendment) Act —Rulc 3 of Order A XXII of 
the Inst Schedule to the Code of Civil Procedure, 
1908 liye down that where the defendant b a 
minor, the Cou1t shill appoit a proper person to 
be guardian for the suit of thit mwor There b+ 
no provision in the (ode requiring fre~h appoint 
ment of guardians for the execution proceedings 
following suits _1t has however been held by the 
Hizh Courts with one eaception that 1n appoint 
ment made during the course of original suit 
endures duimg proceedings on appeal The 
piesent Act makes it clear that the appomtment 
unles terminated by 1etirement removal or 
death continues throughout all proceedmgs 
alising out of the suit including these in anv 
appellate or revisional Court and those in 
execution of a decice 
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17, The Indian Red Cross Society (Amend- 
ment) Act.—The Red Cross Society (Allocation 
of Pioperty) Act of 1936 transfered seven per 
cent. of the corpus of the funds vested in the 
Indian Red Cross Society to form the capital of 
& new society to be set up in Burma The 
present Act makes consequentiil ch inges in the 
Indian Red Cross Society Act of 1920 by deleting 
Burma trom the Second Schedule to the original 
Act and makes arithmetical changes m the 
percentages of the shares of each subsidiary 
society in India 1n the remainder of the coipus 
Provision 1s also nride in the Second Schedule 
for the two new subsidiiry societies of Gwalior 
and Orissa Section 2 of the present Act 
empowers the Governor-General in Council to 
make such chan,es to the Second Schedule to the 
Act when these are required as a result of 
aziecement between the differcnt branches of 
the sovicty. 


18. The Hindu Women’s Rights to Pro- 
perty Act.—This Act gives extended rights to 
Hindu widows in respect of property of a Hindu, 
eithcr separate or a membei of a jomt Hindu 
f umily dying intestate and in respect of sep uate 
property and the joint family property Under 
section 3 (1) when a Hindu governed by the 
Dayabhags School of Hindu law or by any othu 
school ot Hindu law or by customary law dies 
intestate Icaving sepirate property, his property 
wil devolve upon his widow alony with his Ime 1 
descendants The widow of a predccveased son 
will inherit in like manner as a son if there lb no 
gon surviving of such predecewed son and will 
inherit in like manner a> the son 5 son tt there 15 
bULVIVINg 4 SON O1 sons SON Of Such predeceased 
son Thesame provision will apply to the widow 
of a predecerxsed son of a predeceised son, 
Under scction 3 (2) when a Hindu goveined by 
any school of Hindu liw other thin Davabh wa 
school or by customary law dies intestate having 
at the time of his deith an interest in a Hindu 
jomt fimiuly property his widow will have in the 
property the same intcrest as he himself hid 
Any Inteicst devolving on a Hindu widow under 
the above provisions will be the limited mnterests 
known as a Hindu womin’s estate, provided 
however that she will have the same right of 
Claiming partition as a male owner Thts< 
provisions will not apply to an estate which by a 
customary or other rule of succession descends 
to a single hen or to anv property to which the 
Indian Suceession Act, 1925, applies The 
present Act 1s not applicable to the property 
of any Hindu dyin, intestate before its com- 
mencement, 1< , before April 14, 1937. 


19. The Arya Marriage Validation Act.— 
This Act 1ecognises and 1emoves doubts as to 
validity of intermaiziages current among a class 
of Hindus hnown as Arya Samajists Under 


section 3 no marilage contiacted whethe: before , 
\Strvice of processes issued by the Gout eluding 


o1 after the commencement of the Act between 
two persons being at the time of the mari1ige 
Arya Samayists will be mvalid o1 deemcd ever 
to have been mvalid by reason only of the fact 
that the paities at any time belonged to differcnt 
castes or different sub castes of Hindus or that 
either o1 both of the parties at any time before the 
marriage belonged to a religion other than 
Hinduism, 


20 The Repealing and Amending Act.— 
This Act make» some necessary amendigents ot 
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a formal nature in certain enactments and repeals 
eran spent or useless matter in the Statute- 
00 


21. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act.— 
The present Act continues for a further period of 
one year the existinz protective duty of twelve 
annas per miund on broken rice in the interests 
of the Ind11n rice grower. 


22, The Payment of Wages (Amendment) 
Act.—Section 9 of the Payment of Wages Act, 
1986 although relieving the employe: for pay- 
ments to workmen who are not present for work 
appeirs to render him hable to pry wages to 
persons who though present decline to work 
The present Act remedies this defect bv providing 
that an employed peison will be deemed to be 
absent from the place where he 1s required to 
work if, although present in such place hercfuses 
In pursuance of a stay in stiike or for any other 
(ause whith is not reasonable in the circum- 
stances, to carry out his work 


23. The Petroleum (Berar Extension) 
Act.—The Indian Petroleum Act, 1899, was 
repealed in British India by and was replaced by, 
the Putroleur Act, 1934, by which Act the 
import, tiansport storage, production, refining 
and blendinz of petroleum and other inflammable 
substances ale now regulated in the whole of 
British Indiy except Berar In Berar the 
Importation possession and transpoit of petio- 
leam and other substinces are regulated by the 
ndian Petroleum Act 1899 ‘The present Act 
‘epeals the Act of 1899 1n 1t? appheation to and 
~tends to Berar the Petroleum Act, 1934 with 
the 1ules and notifications issued the1cunder. 


24. The Rules and Regulations Con- 
tinuance Act —4A doubt was expressed as to 
whether the Indian Llectricitv Rules 1937, and 
‘he Boiler Regulitions, 1935, made by the 
xovernor-General m Council before the Amend- 
nent Acts [the Indian Liectricity (Amendment) 
Act 1937 and the Indian Boilers (Amendment) 
Act 1937} survived thetiansie1 of his powers to 
the Contial Boards which was ¢ffected by those 
Acts To avoid this doubt the present Act 
novides for the continuance in force of the rules 
ind regulations made by the Goveinor-General 
mn Council as if they had been made by the Central 
ulectricity and Boilers Boards, 


25 The Federal Court Act.—Section 215 
if the Government of India Act, 1935 provides 
or conferrmg by Act upon the Federal Court 
uch suppl mental powers not inconsistent with 
iny of the provisions of that Act as May appear 
o be necessary or desirable for the purpose of 
mabling the Court more effectively to exercise 
he jurisdiction conferred upon it by or under 
hv Act. The present Act empoweis the 
‘ederal Court to make rules for regulating the 


rules requiring a High Court fiom whith an 
appeal has been preterred to the Federal Court, 
to serve any piocess is-ued by the latter m 
connection with that appeal 


26 The Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) Appli- 
cation Act.— For several \ cars past it has been the 
cherished desire of the Muslims of British India 
that customary law should in no case take the 
place of Muslim Personal Law (Shanat) which 
latter exists in the form of a Code, The matter 


India and the I eague of Nations 


was repeatedly agitated im the press a3 wel! 18 
on the platfcim ind the Jamiit ul Ulema 1 Hind 
the greatest Muslim relizious body suppoited 
the demind The present Act therefore makes 
provision for the applicition of the Mushm 
Personal Taw to Mushms in british Indi, The 
Act extends to the wholc of britrh Indi 
excluding the North West Lrontier Piovince 
Section 2 provides that im all questions (sive 
questions relating to asricultur ul jand) rezirding 
intestate succession speciil property of fem iles 

includinz personal propertv mherited or obtained 
under contract or gift cr any other provision of 
person law marriaze dissolution of w irriige 

inelnding talag ala cthar lin hhula and 
mubaraat muntenance dower = guirdiimship 

mfts trusts and tiust properties and wel fs 
(other than charities and charit vble mstitutions 
and charitable and rclizicus endown ents) the 
rule of decision in cses where the parties are 
Muslims will be the Mushm Personal Taw 
(Sharvat) Under section 3 wy person who 
sitisfies the prescribed authority (a) thit he 13 4 
Mushm and (b) that he 1s competent to conti1ct 
within the meaning of the Indian Contract Act 

and (ce) thit he 1s 1.1 e<1dent of Biitssh India mov 
make a declaration thit he desuis to obtain the 
benefit of this Act and theicafter the piovis ons 
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of section 2 will apply to the declarant ind all his 
minor children and their descendants 1s if im 
addition to the moafters enumeltted therein 
adoption wills and le,scies wore alse sy ccific } 
The di trict Judge is emy owered under section o 
on petition mide by 1 Mushm muirricd womin 
to dissolve 1 Mmarrlige on any ground recognised 
by Muslim Personal I uw (Shartat) 


27. The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) 
Act —Section 2 of this Act which has retro 
spective effect 13 1f 1f hid come into force on 
April 1 1337 omits in the Tirst Schedule to the 
Indiin Tariff Act 1)34 Item No 101) and 
Ttem No 11(1) Wheit flour is now subject to 
the ordinuv revenue dutv of twenty fixe per 
cent ad valorem umpored on flour }y Item No 11 
ot the knot Schedule to the Act 


28. The Indian Securities (Amendment) 
Act —Under the Indian Securities Act 1920 
certain tunctions were peiformed by the Con 
troller of the Currency With the ibolition of 
the post of Controller of the Curency these 
‘functions were tram ferred to the Iesgive Bank 
The present Act enables the Rescive I wk of 
| India to perform certain functions 1elitm, to the 
‘issue of duplicate ienewcd conveited con 
solidated or sub divided securities 


India and the League of Nations. 


India 18 a Tounder Member of the League of 
Nations 1nd enjoys In It equil rizhts with other 
Member States 1 position which she muinlv 
owes to the goodwill shown towirds her 
advancement ind aspirations bv Greit Britain 
and the Self Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire The League of Nitions was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris in 1919 ifter the 
conclusion of the Great War Great Britain and 
the Self Governmg Dominions m1917 pissed 1 
resolution which set India upon the road thot 
led to the high international plitform on which 
she stepped 


Ind11 was reprcsented at the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918 it the Imperil Conferences 
held in London m 1921 19.8 and 19.6 and 
at the Imperiil Leonomic Conference held 
in London in 1930 The report of the Inter 
Imperiil Relitions Committee of the Impcriil 
Conference which wis rdopted by the Conference 
of 1926 stited the position of Great Britiin 
and the Dominions to be «autonomous com 
munities equil in stitus in no wav subordinite 
to one another 1n any respect of thcir domestic 
or external affairs though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown ‘ind freely issoctited 
as membcrs ot the British Commonwealth of 
Nations * Indiv is not vet v Self Governing 
Domunton to the extent indicated in this formulr 
The first stage in the direction of est vblishinz 
Responsible Gov crnment in Indii was prescribed 
bv the Government of Indiv Act 1919 but 
the Govcrnor Gencial of India docs not yet 


(to quote again from the Inter Impern) 
Relitions Committee) hold In all essentiil 
respects the syme position In relition to the 
idministration of publu affairs yn India 
18 18 held bv His Majesty the Amg I mpcror 
in Greit Britun And there are certiin other 
_ respects in which India 8 Constitution il po ition 
“in the Empire is not the same 1s that 
of the Self Governing Domimions§ Indi for 
|eximple 1s not entitled to accredit + Minister 
| Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign Stites 


The position enjoyed by Indm in the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when 
18 one of the States of the Lmpire she joimed 
in the Piris Perce Negotintions m 1915 19 
Indiv s membeiship of the League of Nations 
plieces her in 1 unique position among “ll non 
self governing States Dominions or Colones 
throughout the world She is an oneiml 
member of the Jeigue by virtue of pom 1 
of article J of the Covenint bv which the League 
was established and which states that any fully 
self governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League She 1s the only or uimal member 
which 18 not self governm2? ind im virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I on the 
admission of members other thin = orgimal 
members she will so long 1s the present 
constitution of the Levgue endures remuin the 
only member whichis not self governmg Asa 
member of the Teague India was for the first 
time brought into direct and formal contact 
with thc outside world as 1 Separate entity 
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She was treated as if she had attained to the 
Same kind ot sepirate nitionhood as that 
enjoved by the Dominions 


India’s Attitude. 


On questions coming before the League 
India has exactlv the sime rights 1s any other 
Member Stite The Sccretarv of State for 
India in His Mayestv s Government 18 ultimitely 
responsible for the .ippoimtment of Indiin 
delegite~ ind for their mstruction but in 
practice he and the Government of India «ct 
jointly in consultation and agreement with 
one another Puttly 1s 1% result of her member 
ship ot the Leizue ind pitly owing to resolu 
tion No IX idopted bv the Imperul Wir 
Conference in 1917 1ccommendin,: sinter alia 
recognition of thc rijht ot the Dominions ind 
of Indit to 1n adequite voice m British toreign 
policv and foreign ichition~ Indiv has been 
given the Sime represent ition 1s the Dominions 
at ill internitional conferences it which the 
British Lmpire 1s repiesented by 1. combined 
Empire Delegation On many occasions 1n fact 
She has tvhen the Icid in forming wold opinion 
towards the achievement of the [ eague 8 aims 
In particular in the internation1l I abour orzam 
sation she hos been successful in brinzing 
Empire policy into lme with her own on more 
than one orcision In many of those confer 
ences pirticularly those of the League Indian 
deleg itions have tiuken an independent line of 

~2action sometimes duectly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common 
wealth One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Geno. Maritime ( onference when Indtin 
dele.ites in the tace of opposition from the 
Lmpire minazcd to secure 1. mandate for speci 11 
treatment for Indian sulois in Lritish shippin, 
althouzh there w1s 1 concerted move from the 
Empire delez ition to ,et Indian liscars diivco 
off British ships 


India’s New Status 


It will bc observed thit the situition crested 
by India ssteppmz from the Imperial Conferenc 
into the Piris Perc Confercnce wd Teague 
of Nations im the minncr in which she dil 
Was In certam respects highly snomalous and 
one impossible to hirmonize with her constitu 
tional position 1s defined m the Government 
of India Act Nevertheless 15 the Secretiry 
of State in v Memoiindum presented to th 
Indiin Stitutory Commission by the Inli 
Office in 1929 showed It his been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make Inds new stitus 1 reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits It 
was not legally possible for the Secritary of 


State to relimquish his constitutional power of ;1s 4 point of 


India and the League of Nattons 


There are avulible many illustritions of 
these piimeciples being followed in practice 
India 18 given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations wn mdependent lne of ition within 
very wide lim ts even thouzh a3 his occurred 
in some instinecs 16 bimnzs her into conflict 
with His Moayesty s Government In1929 for 
e\ample at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs Indi. 30 1cted that the British detegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H W's 
Government which resulted in India settling the 
question of Indtwn hemp to her own lthing = In 
the event of such contlict within those limits, 
the Seuretary ot State acts if he acts 
wt all is head ot the Government of 
India rather thin 18 1 member of His Majusty s 
Government He das not we his power to 
impose on the Initin D legition an artificial 
solidarity with British Delegites but rather 
with the consent ot his colleagues 0. His Majesty » 
Government he stinis side ind allows 
irepresentitives of Inita the sime treedom as 
‘Dominion Delegites woul i enjov in controyersy 
with the Delegites of Greit Britain Indio has 
pirticipited in ull the Assemblics of the League 
m the annual session of the Tnternational 
Labour Conference where because of her indi 
vidual importance she plays 1 verv predominant 
part and in numerous Conferences on Special 
isubjects hell under the .uspices of the 
League 18 well 18 in some important non 
League, Internitional (onferences, including 
the Washinton Conter nee on \ival Armiment 
in 1921 1n Geno. I conomic Cor fcrence in 1922 
ind the Internati) iu Nav il Conterence held in 
London in 1380) «India 18 iso represented on 
‘sever: Permanent Lra,jue bolies eg _ the 
sov rning body of the Internitiontl Iaiou 
office the \djivicrv Committee on Opium 
land Dru,s thc Leonomic Commuittce the 
Heilth Committecr ind the Committee ot 
Intellectual Co operition Sir Atul Chotterjee 
fiom 19 1 oiwiuls utcd 18 Deputy (ommis 
lsioner ot the Governing Jody of the Interna 
tional Labour Office and this position wie 
preliminary to ht being elected Chairmin in 


1932 H H th Agivhbinwes 1 cted lr si 
dont of the Leagu A scmbly for the y ar 
193% 37 


In the Report of the Inlian Delegation in 
1933 a recommendation wis made for the 
appointment of a pcrmanent Indiin Dele,at rt 
Geneva but Goveinment have not yct scon thei 
way to adopt the suzzestion 


The 8 cr taiiat of the Levue of Nations his 
-Strblished a Bianth Offic it New Delhi in 
pursuince of its policy of promoting more 
effective a1 on With Indii Th Liinch Ofher 
contut btven Geneva and 


control, nor consistently with responsability [India disseminiting information to all Interest 


to Pairliument could he delegite it 
it his been his constint endevvour to restrict 
ifs exercise fo 1 Minimum to keep even it 


But ed nthe Teague ind its ictivitics 


;at the Branch Ofhic 
existence 18 far 18 possible in the bichground jeition» of the ewgu of Nations 


In addition 
ito all L 1guc documents which (nb consulted 
it hee p> fo sile all publi 
1 stablished 


and to allow to the Indiin Government the in Bombiv in 1932, 16 wis 1¢Moved to New 


greatest possible freedom of «ction under the 
‘nfluence of thu Legisliture and of public 
Opinion ” 


Delhi: as from D «ember 1937 Lhe present 
iddres of the Brinch Offic 188 Curzon Roid 
New Deltn 
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Labour in India, 
GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


Indizis and always has been a predominantly 
agricultural country and over si\tv five per 
cent of her working population are dependent 
on the soul for their principal means of livelihood 
Agriculture by itself however does not always 
afford either to the agriculturist ot to the 
agricultural labourer the wherewithal for heep 
Ing body and soul tozethcr It 1s necessary 
thuiefore for both the smaller cultivators 
and the agricultural labourers to migrate fre 
quently to the towns ani cities in search of 
additional work in order to keep the wolf from the 
door but the migration ts generally always of 
a temporary character and the agriculturist s 
contact with his land 1s seldom if ever perma 
nently broken 


THE EARLIER FACTORY ACTS. 


Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century there wis no State control over cond 
tions of employment in any industry in India 
Employers were free to do what thcy hked 
with the result that Indian I.bour was exploited 
to the fullest extent possible Hours of labour 
Wert imordinately excessive rates of wages 
unduly low and other con iitions of employment 
as bad as they possibly could be ‘There was 
no revulation of the age at which children could 
beemployel there were no periodical or weekly 
holidays and there was no legislation to safe 
guard factory workers fiom injury through 
accidents caused by entingl ment with unfenced 
machinery inmotion With thc growth of factory 
organisition in India and the rapid development 
of her industrics the minds of certain men 
notably the late Vir Sorabje Shapurjee Bengali 
CIT. however bcgan to be awakened to the 
existence of evils which by the standaids of 
to day would be considercd intolerable and 
unceasing efforts at securing some impr )vement 
In conditions of work in factor1«s resulted not 
withstanding strenuous and universal opposition 
at the time from ll employers in the pissing 
of the first Inlian Factories Act of 1881 This 
Act give 1 limited measure of protection to 
Children firstly by prohibiting their employ 
ment in fictories if they w re un ler seven years 
of agi and also in two separate factories on the 
same day secondly by rstricting thcir hours 
of employment to nine per diy and thirdly 
by requiring that thcy should be granted four 
holidays in a month ind also rest intervals in 
accordance with rules to be framed by local 
governments The Act contaimed no restric 
tions in connection with the cmployment of 
adult labour but provision was mide for the 
fencing of suth parts of machmery 18 would 
be dan zcrous 1f Icft unfcnecd ind for the report 
inz of accidents Owmgto an almost complete 
lach of adequate inspection the 1881 Act 
became a dcad letter im most provinces 


A landmark 1n the history of factory legisla- 
tion in India was & memorandum on conditions 
of work 1n tactorie® in the Bombay Presidency 
whith was prepared by Mr JameS Jones n 
Logi h Factory Inspector apvomted by the 


Government of Lombvy in 1883 as the first 
permanent special Inspector of Hactories in 
India Mr Jones memorandum was incor 
porated by the British Cmef Inspector of 
fh vctories in Ins report for 1886 87 and 1t 
mikes hirrowing reading Most factories 
worked fiom daybreak to sunset Sundays 
were usually working days and if they 
were holiday they had to be used for cleaning 
the flames There were no proper intervals 
for rest or meals Loth women and children 
were worked tor excessively long hours Venti 
lation 1n most factories was extremely bad and 
sanitat on left much to be desired Mr Jones 
urged that pressure on the Government of India 
flom the Home Government was necessary Jn 
March 1883 the Government of India after 
consulting local Governments forwarded to the 
secretary of state for India definite proposals 
for the modification of the 1881 Act The 
main amendments suggested were (1) the 
reduction of the number of workers necessar\ 
to constitute a factory to 20 (2) the raising of 
the lower age of children to nine and (3) the 
restriction in the hours of work for women to 
11 At the suzgestion of the Benga! Chamber of 
Commerce and the Indian Fute Manutacturers 
Association wnother 1 ictories Commission Was 
appointed in 1890 to enquire into factory con 
ditions in Leng1l Lombay, the North West 
Provinces and Oudh On this occasion female 
operatives were strongly opposed to any limita 
tion of their hours of work 1f a similar limita 
tion were not made for the hours of male opera 
tives and the Commission therefore recom 
mended that the Government Should have power 
to e.vempt any or all women from the clause 
limiting their hours to 11 daily 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1891. 


Tt15 nut necessary for the purposes ofthis note 
to trace the various stazes leadinz up to the 
passing of the 1891 Amending Act and rt will 
be sufficient to state thit as finally pissed it 
mr presented a bi, advance on the Act of ten years 
before lhe min features of the new Act were 
(1) the reduction in the number of persons 
necessary to constitute 1 frctory from 100 to 00 
and the grant of the power to lo al Governments 
to notify concerns employing 20 or more persons 
13 factories (2) 2 compulsory stoppage ot work 
for half an hour between noon 1nd ~ pm for 
wll operatives except those employ ed in fictories 
working on the basis of tpproved shifts (3) 
provision for weekly holidays (4) the fixation 
of the lower 1nd upper limits of the age of 
‘children at nine and 14 the limitation of 
their duly hours of work to seven and to day 
light and the prohibition of their employment 
indangerous work and (5) the limitation of 
the daily hours of wo1k of women to 11 the 
restin tion of their employment during 8 pm 
and 54m, and the provision that if women 
were worked for thc tull «leven hours permitted 
by the Act they should be ziven rest intervals 
smounting m the 1,z1re Zate to at leist an hour 
and ahiliperdiy Government accepted the 
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recommendition of the Commission of 1890 
for the exemption of any Or ill women fiom the 


Labour in India 


the ranks of acricultural workers and the 
mequilitv between the demand for and the 


operation of the rc_ulation of their duly hours supply of labour naturallv led to a marked 


of work an! 1 wi le exempting cliuse was added 
mm th 1891 Amendin, Act Fhe Act was 
regarded generilly 15 the Anal word on the 
question of fictorics and His 1 xcellency I ord 
Jansdowne spevking in the [egislitive Counci: 
at the time $131 We believe thit the effect ot 
India measure will }e to placcfactory lal our in 
Indi1 on 2 propir footing and our Lill will be 
acccpted here ani at home not %% % mere 
prelu le to still further restrictions tut % settle 

m¢ ne finalasany settlement of ucha questicn 
cin be 


Apirt from the mass mee ings of workmen 
which w re organised in the eighties by humin! 
tariin sccial teformers for the purpose of memo 
riahsin, Government for 1mprovement of cot 
ditions of work in fictomes Indian factory 
Iubour was almost up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century 3 silent and wnorismsed 
factor in the huge industrial organication that 
wisrapidly comin, into Feinzin Indi. Trade 
unionism was non existent and there was no 
ehinne) throun,h which the Indian worl man 
could ventilate ns zrievances and ash for their 
relre 3 Lhe strike 15 4% werpon of defence 
’aNst Oppressive con litions vis vmost un 
known ani such in lustial disputes 15 lid oecur 
soon tcrmin ited int wour of the employer owin. 
to the untcttcied power which he enjoved of 
replacing all men who downed tools with blach 
Ic 2 Libour 


INTRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
AND THE GREAT PLAGUE. 


The last decade of the mneteenth century 
saw the advent of two new factors in the 
field of industral laboir in Inla which 
were destincd tor the time bem, at any 
rate, to worsen conditions in Indian factories 
The first wis the introduction of electricity for 
purposes of factory lightmz and the second 
wis the widesyread epidenne of plague’ ly 
1900, the majority of thc cotton textile mulls 
In Jombiy City and almost all the jute mulls 
in Benzal were ht by electricity and by the end 
of that year the ravages of the great epidemic 
of plague, which first brohe out m Lomby 
City 1n 1896 2nd soon Spread to other centres 
in India, resulted in the rcduction of the lat our 
force 1n most centres to a third to a half of 1ts 
normal strength The immediateeffect ofthese 
two events wis a considerable increase in 
working hours Many of the larger textile 
mulls resorted to day and nzht workin, and 
evidence 1s not wanting that some mills worked 
their operatives contimuously for stret hes of 
fifteen to twenty hours per day. In Bombay 
City there were actually auctions for lat ourers 
at street corners ‘Ihe weaher of both the 
cotton and the jute mills however began to 
be viarmed at the competition from the mull 
which worked day and night and many of the 
millowners were not unwilling that Government 
should step 1n and prohibit mght working alto 
gether 


The ravages ciuced by the plague were how 
ever not entirely devoid of some good effects 
The heavy mortality caused Ly it had thigne! 


improvement in ‘a_mecultural wages tfoth 

ultivators ind a_riculturd] labourers felt that 
| there was little need to search for addition?) 
work by miiting tothe towns from where 
reports were continually forthcoming of ex 
cessive hours of woth in factories which were 
ht by electriaty Such mdustrial workers as 
remained in the towns therefore began to fecl 
more indepen lent thin thev did before anl 
the beginning of the twentieth century saw the 
first wal enm,§ of 1 sense of cl2ss conscious 
ness amon industri1] workmen Thev were 
lese ready to submit to the old conditions , and 
wherever emplovers tried to force those con 
ditions upon their workmen they were mct bv 
opposition IJlackh leg labour wis not aviil 
able to the same extent as before and a few 
stray <triles mct with instantaneous success 
Lhese early successes led to disputes of a more 
widespread ind concerted charictei—disyz utes 
which resulted in 1 general) vil round improve 
ment Jn W1,,eS 


There w 1° no further adv vunce infrvctorv less 
tion in Indy for twenty years after 1891 The 
period 1891-1911 was one of chan ing conditions 
and of investivation It was also marhed ty 
intense in Justia] uctivity inthe country Therc 
wis 1 rapid exprnsion in road and railway con 
struction with 1 collaterilactivits inbuilding en 
-lneerinz and mining The number of frctories 
rose from 66 in 1892 to 2 403 1n 1911 1nd the 
averige duly numler of persons employed 
in these factorics incrersed from 316816 to 
791 944 over the same period The cotton and 
the jute industries showed top figures in this 
expinsion 1nd the demand for labour began to 
~et more and more ‘cute as years rolled on 

The result of the scarcity ot labour wis 
to imcrease the interest of the employ- 
ers in making conditions more attractive 
Lhe raising of wages wis one Step the provision 
of houses was another Tnside the factory 
less was done to mahe industrial labour 
attractive It was an 110m with 1 number of 
emplovers that labour did not object to long 
hours in the factory, and that the .ctua] hours 
of wo1kh were not considered excessive by those 
who worled ’ 


It is noteworthy ‘hat the lead mm the matter of 
a statutory reduction in the hours of wotlk of 
adult workers Was given by the Bombay mill 
owners 


The agitation agamst ‘ Swea‘cd labour” 
conditimns started by two of the leading 
newspapers and periodicals in Indi1 wis soon 
taken up by the operatives ind 4t a large meeting 
of mill workers held in Bombay City on the 
24th September 1905 a demand was made for a 
twelve hour diy Frightened at the prospect 
of being faced with a general strike in the cotton 
mills in the city, the majority of the Bombay 
mills agreed to work a twelve hour day up to 
the lst December and a thirteen hour day 
thereafter The Government of India drew up 
1 draft Bill and sent 1t to local Governments for 
opinion and this was soon followed by the ap- 
pomtment of a Committee (the Freer Smith Com- 
mittee to mike vpreliminary survey of hours 
| and conditions of work of persons of all ages 


Factory Labour Commission, 1907 


and sexes employed in factories The Com 

mittee recommended the rcstriction of the hours 
of adult workers to twelvc per diy and 

following the Berne Convention of 1906 also 
recomme nded that night work for women should 
be prohibited 


APPOINTMENT OF FACTORY 
LABOUR COMMISSION OF 1907. 


The findings of the Freer Smith Committee 
made the appointment of a Commission nevi 
table and the Home Government 1n October 1907 
annotnced the 1ppointment of a Factory Iabour 
Commission She Commission made 2 complete 
suivcy of factory conditions in Inha and 
their report which was published in 1908 givcs 
. comprehcnsive account of conditions at the 
time and of the defects of the existing 
legislation 


The Commission endorsed the abuses 1nd the 
evasions of the 15851 and 1891 Acts in 
connection with the emplovment of children 
Asfar as the findin,s of the Commissiun with 
regard to the qucstion of the hours of work of 
adult males 1s concerncd 1t must be 1dmitted, 
that looked at fiom the point of view of opinions 
held on the subj ct to day they must appear to 
have bcen of a rather halting character The 
Commission Welt unaninously of opinion that 
some limitation was essential but the majority 
were opposed to any direct limitation As far 
48 women s hours werc conccined they actually 
proposed that the stitutory na.\umum should be 
increased from 11 to 12. It 1s notcworthy that 
only one Memler (Dr Nur) dissented from the 
Commission s findings in the matter of adult 
hours Dr Nur recommended a Imitation 
in the hours of adult mile workcrs to twelve 
per day and a continuition of the 11 hour day 
for women With lcss power to local Governments 
to grant cx\cmptions The findings of the 
Comnussion were cuculated to all provincial 
Governments for opinions ind in the light of 
criticisms received the Government of India 
drew up 2 fresh Bill to consolidate and amend 
the law reguliting labour in factories This 
Jnl] was introduccd in the Goveinor Gencral s 
Ic gislative Council in July 1909 In drafting 
the Bill the Government of India followcd the 
propostls mide by Di Nut rather than by the 
majolity of the Conimission 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1911. 


Want of space prevents us from recounting 
the various sta.es through which the Bull had 
to go before 1t was finally pissed on the 21st 
March 1911 It naturilly cvoked cons: icrable 
opposition fiom 1]] quirters but this wis not so 
strong as thit which met the pioposis of | 
Government in the cightns and the mincties | 


The 1911 Act sought to moke 1 beginning 
In the iestriction of thc hours of work of 
adult males by prescribing that men $ hours in 
textile factories should not ¢ \cced twelve per day 
It was not considered necessary to limit men’s 
hours in other types of fictorics because 1t was 
belicved that excessive hours wcre only to be 
found in the textile industry Ihe provisions 
of the 1891 Act in connection with women’s 
hours were Maintaimed but with the ditterence 
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that the rest mtervil of an hour and 
a half prescribed for Women who werc 
made to work for the full permissible hours 
was reduccd This wi done in order to limit 
the sprcidover Childrens hours in testile 
factories were reduced to si\ per day and more 
Stringent Measures Were provided for inspection 
and certification A compulsorv rest interval 
of hiulf an hour m the middle of the dav was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
emploved in continuous process factories A 
number of provisions were Made for the health 
anlsafets of the operatives and several] changcs 
designe 1 to make inspection more effective and 
to both prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
were incorporated but at the same time wide 
powers Were given to local Governments to 
grant exemptions Ihe 1911 Act was brought 
into force with effect from the lst of July 1912 


THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR 


Matters in connection with the administration 
of the Tactories Act of 1911 had hardly begun 
to be regularised when the whole world was 
convulsed by the outbrevh of the Great War 
of 19141918 Metaphoricall, the whole world 
wis in the melting pot and Indian labour went 
into 1t too The large contingents of Indian 
troops which were scnt oversers had to be 
supplied with clothing rations and the munitions 
of wir Imports of manufactured articles into 
India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnige in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men ind material 
to the various seats of war Heavv demands 
were also boing made by both bclhzerent and 
other countrics for raw products Here was the 
opportunity for which India had been waiting 
for generations and she was not slow in SelzinZ 
it Much of her available arable land was put 
under cultivation ind there was tn immediate 
and rapid expansion in every sphere of 
her imdustrial activity lactorics begin to 
spring up everswhere and_ all available 
means of tiinsport were requisitioned for 
the carriage of men beists and goods to the 
ports and to the seats of manufacture Indian 
labour was consequently faced with a more than 
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LUV TUPlUA IOs OL CAISUID LESUDICUIONS 1b LtUuULdS 
and conditions in factories The ranks of the 
factory inspectorate were thinned 1s 1 result 
of some inspectors having joined the fizhting 
forces and the duties of factory inspection Were 
entrusted to officers ilready overburdened with 
Mther worh All the good preparatory work 
which had been done during the two jyc%r> 
followinz the coming into effect of the 1911 Act 
appeared to be going bv the boir!l—but only 
temporarily, bec wee In 111n livbour wis no longer 
that dumb 4nd imiticulite part of factory 
plants which it used to bc durinz the vears 
preceding thc outbrevh of the wir If workers 
were asked to work for longer hours they de 
“iwnded and secuicd higher rates of Wates 


PiiceS of Vl cCommModitics Were woreover 
rising and Indian operitives like others began 
to feel that they were not able to make both 
ends Mect on prcvilent rates here were, 
thercfore frequent demands for imererse3 in 
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wage rates—demands wiich were not always 
granted without strikes but the few strikes 
which occurred were mostly of 1n unolganised 
character and ‘vere shoit lived because employers 
rather than allow production to suffer by pro 
longed stoppages of work 1cached compromises 
with their workmen by doling out small increzses 
in wage rates at frequent intervals Apprehen 
sive however of their workpcople dcmanding a 
continuation of the higher rates after the wir 
had ended many cmploycrs all over India and 
particularly in the textile industry 1n the Bombay 
Presidcncy resorted to the device of granting 
wige incicascs in the form of war or dearncss 
allowances over the basic rates of 1914—a 

ractice which cotton millowners in the citics of 
Bombay Ahmedabad and Sholapur and in 
several othcr centres are adhering to even to day 
In extenuition of their ition m this matter 
emplovcrs referred to the sliding scale allowancucs 
dependent on cost of living indexes which were 
mtroduccd m munition ind other factories and 
establishments in Great Britain and many 
Western countries towards the end of the war 

One of th. most vexed qucstions in In lian 
industry 1s thit of wazcs and Indtan employers 
will not grant incrcases in ratcs unlss they 
are forud to do so Wa,cs m 1916 17 werc 
undoubtcdly hisjhcr than what they were in 
1914 but at the same time rcal wogzes (earnings 
expressed in terms of sufhcicncy in relation 
to the cost of livinz) werc 1n many centres and 
Casts lower than in the pre war year and 
consequently industrial workers were very little 
Better off than they were before the war At 
the samc time howevcr the foundations for 
a buttcr standird of lite were bemz laid Ly 
assive hours of work howeve1 still contimucd 
to be the icature in all biuneches of industry 
and conditions inside the fictorics hid worsened 
Owing to the influx of larze bodics of persons 
into the towns 
inadequate and rents soared to hughts which 
forced several local Governments to pass 
icgisiation to control them Temporary 
bastees (collections of improvised huts and 
shelters) spring up everywhere and these were 
a standing menace to the maimtenance of the 
good health of town and city populations Many 
of the new factorres which had been erected 
during the war to meet the demand for muni 
tions and army clothing were just mere shelters 
with roofs and sides built ot corruzatcd metal 
Conditions in such factories during thc summer 
and the wet se1sons were cxtremely opprcssive 
Little attempt had been made to study the 
qutstions of proper ventilation in the otler 
factories or of the manner in which the 4] 
effects of excessive humidification 1n weavin, 
sheds could be mitigated 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 


The victorious and succcssful emerence of 
Great. Britain her dominions and her allies 
from the World War of 1914 1918 led the people 
of the British Empire and particulirly of 
India to believe that the dawn of an utopia 
had at last arrived Lverybody expected that 
prices would fall that there would be an ample 
scope of emplovment for all and that the end 
of the war would see the beginning of a lon, 
stretch of continuous prospe1ity for industry 
trade and commerce All these hopes wei 
however destincd to be blasted sooncr than the 


housing became hop! ssly | 
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worst pessimists could have foresecn Lhe 
end of the war saw an unprecedented epidemic 
in the form of infllenzZa sweep over the face 
of practically the whol world ‘The ravages 
wrought by this new plague werc probably 
the worst in India and 1t was responsible for 
a total death 1oll of over eight million persons 

Contrary to the e\pectations of the masses 
and also of many who should have hnown 
better prices stead of falling rose more sharply 
than evcr before—due in @ large measure, 
to the unprecedented depreciation mn the cur 

rencics of most Luropran countries Merchants 
and manufacturers all over the world had made 
phenomenal profits durmg the period of the 
war—thirteen large jute mills in Bengal alone 
paid dividends of 200 per cent 1nd over for 
the year 1918—and with the gradual closing 
down of munitions works ind factorics engaged 
mm the manutacture of war materials these 
merchants and manufacturcrs were looking 
for ncw ficlds for investment Property valua 

tions incrcased fivefold and more The huge 
reconstruction loans raised by the victorious 
natiins were subscribed scveral times over 
within a tew hours of the lists being opencd 

Prics of industrial securities rocketed and 
there w re still Jar.c amounts of liquid funds 
available for further investment _Industrialists 
ees pot to,cthcr and floatcd bi, companies 
| for transport serviecs by rail 1¢ 1d sea and air 
for the construction of new mulls and factories 
and for the exploitation of mineral rcs urces 

Hectic buildin, activity was cvident evcry 

wheic and this Was naturally followed by 
Hoard dcminds for all types and kinds of 
abour 


| Similar to the chance which Indian indus 

| trialists had secured at the outbr ik of the war 
: was the one which Indian labour secured at the 
-end of it) =©Lhe great influenz: epidemic had 
left large .1ps in the ranhs of ivallable labour 
(Specially as the aye groups betwecn 20 ind 
40 had suffered most hcavily ind a situation 
vcry similar to thit which followed the gicat 
pla.uc of the ’ninetics was created but on this 
occasion there were no auctions of mill wo1kers 
at street Corners because as the result of a coun 

tiy wide expansion 1 transport services labour 
had become much morc mobil Notwith 

standing this fancy rates of wagcs were deman 

ded and wire im many Cases paid Wares 

in the more organised industrics however 

lagged far behir i the rapid rise 1n piices and real 
wi.es began to become appillingly low The 
buyinnin, of the ycir 1919 thercfore saw the 
outbrcak of imdustrial strife on a scale pre 

viously unknown Althou,h spcradic strikes 
had occuircd prior to and durin, the war 
strilcs On any organised scale upto then we1e 
rare and the employers were not giving any 

thing away unless they were absolutcly torccd 
to do so Prices however were stalliisinzg and 
it was hterally be comin, almost impossible for 
the workers to meet ven their most necessary 
c\penditure on the existing rates of wages 
Had employers then exercised greater vision 
and been a little more farsi,hted than what 
they were m the matter of granting adequate 
increas(s in wages thc mselvcs without bemg 
forced to do so the history of the labour move 
ment in India during the last eighteen years, 80 
far at lcast as industiial disputes wre concerned, 


Effects of Great War 


might have been entirely different. Employers, 
however, Were deaf to the approaching roars 
of thunder and they had to pay the eventual 
penalty for their short sightedness 1n this matter 


The war had done much to educate Indian 
labour in the conditions of work prevalent 
and the methods of agitation adopted in other 
countries Conditions, peevleuey as regards 
working hours, which had formerly been accepted 
as inevitable, were no longer regarded as toler 
able, and while trade unions, as they are 
understood in the West, were still almost 
unknown, the value of concerted action was 
being rapidly realised A number of strike 
committees were formed and many large strikes 
of a fairly concerted character met with almost 
instantaneous success In Severalindustrial centres 
in India The idea of organisation for the pur 
pose of securing concessions received a substantial 
measure of recognition everywhere and it was 
not long before some of the earlier strike com 
mittees formed themselves into trade unions 
similar to those which had been formed in the 

revious Century in most European countries 
ese earlier unions were formed with two main 
objects in View (1) increases 1n wages, and 
(2) reductions in hours of work The first was 
10 lmperative economic necessity The second 
had received considerable support from the 
Indian Industrial Commission which had been set 
up by the Government of India in 1916 ‘ to exa- 
mine and report upon the possibilities of further 
industrial dcvelopment in India’ and to make 
recommendations with particular reference to 
new openings and to assistance by Government 
In their report which was published in 1818, 
the Commission noted a growing opinion in 
India mm favour of a tenhour day and they 
recommended that the possibility of reducing 
the eusting statutory Maximum hours should 
receive further examination There was a 
Tecurrence of the influenza epidemic of 1918 19 
in the winter of 1919 1920 and although it was 
not of such severity a8 the earlier one 1t was 
neverthekss severe enough to be responsible 
for a total mortahty in India of considerably 
ovcr a million The acute shortage which had 
been created in the supply of available labour 
by the earlier epidemic was accentuated by the 
later one This gave added strength to the 
labour organisations that were Coming into being 
as the result of the successes which had been 
gained by the earlier strike committees in the 
matter of wage increases and reductions in 
hours 


The allied problems of excessive hours and the 
shortage of labour, were, however to be tem 
porarily solved by factors the operation of which 
nobody had foreseen The gradual demo 
bilisation ot the armies of the war and the closing 
up of the various munitions works had disbanded 
tens of thousands of both men and women who 
In anticipation of re employment in the great 
industrial enterprises which were being floated 
everywhere had spent the savings which they 
had secured during the war Pre war indus- 
tries im the belligerent countries could not 
moreover, be reorganised at once It was 
suddenly realised that resources would have to 
be husbanded and there was a perceptible decline 
in the purchase of commodities and the demand 
for manufactured goods Production had nece: 
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sarily to be eased off for stocks were accumula- 
ting The spectre of unemployment loomed 
large But, employers had learnt their lesson 
re the difficulty of securing workmen during 
periods of acute shortage of labour and they 
were not prepared to disband large bodies nf 
their work-people They were, therefore, 
not unwilling to consider reductions m hours of 
work Some employers who had already 
reduced hours found that production far from 
having fallen off had actually improved A new 
angle of vision came into being and the trail 
was laid for reforms of a world wide and far 
reaching character which were to be introduced 
In all countries as the result of the formation 
of the International Labour Organisation 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles refers to the fact that ‘‘ the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions is 
an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve conditions in thelr own 
countries ’’ In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
cognised by the High Contracting Parties to be 
“‘ofspecial and urgent importance’’ but also 
brought into being the International Labour 
Organisation which was entrusted with the task 
of securing a8 far as practicable, the observance 
of these principles The duties of this organisa- 
tion which was to be controlled by a Governing 
Body consisting of members representing Govern- 
ments, employers and labour from all countries 
of chief industrial importance, and from other 
countries by rotation were to collect all possible 
information regarding conditions of employ- 
ment in all countries and to present reports of 
such enquiries to the International Labour 
Conference which was to meet periodically 
Each subject “ag to be discussed at first at one 
and later at two sessions After a first pre- 
liminary discussion, the views of various Member 
States were to be invited on tentative proposals 
The International Labour Ofhce would then 
re examine these proposals in the light of the 
eriticisms and opinions received and submit 
a final Report with a Draft Convention or Re- 
commendation to the next Conference for a 
final discussion and decision It was laid down 
that it would be obhgatory on all Member 
States to introduce legislation in their 1espective 
countries to deal with matters covered by a 
Draft Convention but that 1t would be optional 
fora Member State to adopt a Recommendation. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


In accordance with a provision im the Treaty 
of Versailles, the first International Labour 
Conference met at Washington on the 29th 
October 1919 and sat for a month India, as 
an original member of the League of Nations, 
was among the 39 countries represented The 
Indian delegates were Sir Lows Kershaw and 
Sir Atul Chatterjee representing the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Alexander Murray represent- 
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ing Indian employers and Mr N M_ Joshi 
representing Indian labour The Conference 
was asked to consider proposals relating to 
number of subjects including the eight hour: 
day, unemployment the night work of womer 
and young persons, the employment of children 
maternity benefits and industrial diseases 
The Washington Conference adopted the Hour: 
Convention, but as far as India was concerned. 
her delegates were able to impress the Conference 
that the adoption of an 8 hour day would be 
too revolutionary a change for the country and 
would never be accepted by Indian employers 
The Conference therefore agreed to grant « 
special relaxation in the case of India and 1 
was decided that a beginning should be mad 
by the introduction of a 60 hour week 1n factorie: 
subject to the Indian Factories Act 


The ground for a reduction 1n factory hour 
had, however, already been partially prepared 
by the Government of India who, acting on 
the recommendations mide in the matter by 
the Industrial Commission had cucularised al: 
local GovernMents in June 1919 on the subject 
The subsequent endorsement of a sixty hour 
week for India by the Washington Conference 
received further support from the workmen 
themselves in the winter of 191920 which 
Saw the recrudescence of industrial strife of a 
greater intensity than that of the year before 
The principal cause again was the fact that cash 
wages were lagging far behind the continued rise 
in prices and that real wages were again falling 
Oh this occasion, however the workmen did 
not limit their demands to increases in Wage 
rates alone and thei leaders everywhere 
demanded both increases 1n wages and reduc 
tions in hours of work Concerted strikes in 
the cotton mills of Bombay Ahmedabad and 
Cawnpore resulted in the employers conceding 
a ten hour day 1n addition to the granting of 
higher wages In March 1920, the Mullownets 
Association of Bombay presented a memorial] 
to the Viceroy asking for a statuto1y 1eduction 
of hours of work 1n all textile factories in India 
from twelve to ten Ihe 1apid sequence of 
events in favour of a ten hour day broke the 
back of all opposition to reduced hours of work 
in Indian factories and an easy passage for 
the necessary legislation was assured 


CREATION OF GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS. 


in this short historical sketch of the growth 
of the labour problem in India references hav; 
frequently been made to the circularisation 
to local Governments by the Government of 
India of the proposals in connection with 
factory legislation and also to the independent 
action taken by the Govcrnment of Bombay in 
appointing Committees of Enquiuv to examine 
certain phases connected with the conditions of 
work in factories in the Bombay Presidency 
But apart from these and the examination of 
certain questions connected with labour by 
the Factories Commission of 1907 and _ the 
Industries Commussion of 1916, there was 
little co-ordination between the Centre and 
the Provinces in matters connected with labour, 
and there were no provincial or all India en 
quiries of a general character into industrial 
wages or conditions of employment in nue 
trial establishments It is true that certain 
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provinces had conducted quinquennial en- 
quiries into agricultural wages but the results 
of these enquiries were of a very Meagre and 
limited character The participation of India 
in International Conferences and the increasing 
interest taken by the Indian public 1n questions 
connected with labour made it necessary both 
for the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the more industrialised provinces 
not onlv to consider the question of the represen- 
tation of labour in the central and provincia: 
legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or offices the admunistration of labour 
questions 


Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I, 
Part 2 Rule 26) framed under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, industrial matters included 
under the heads ‘ factories’’ and welfare 
of labour ’’ fell within the scope of the provin- 
cial legislatures, and the heads ‘ regulation 
of mines’ and ‘ inter provincial migration’ 
were central subjects The Government of 
India established a Labour Bureau 1n the year 
1920 and the Governments of Bengal and 
Madras created special appointments of labour 
officers in the same year The Labour Bureau 
of the Government of India published a series 
of bulletins on certam phases of factory work 
but before its utility could be established the 
office was abolished 1n March 1923 on the re 
commendation of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee The lead in the matter of the 
creation of a proper and stable department of 
Government with investigators anc an adequate 
statistical staff to deal with all questions con 
nected with Jabour was taken by the Govern 
Ment of Bombay who created a Labour Office 

1921 Further details in connection with 
‘this office and other matters dealing with 
overnment administration of labour subjects 
will be found 1n a special section towards the 
nd of this note 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 


A Bill to amend the Factories Act of 1911 
was introduced by the Government of India in 
he Legislative Assembly in March 1921 and 
748 passed into law in January 1922 The 
‘mended Act was brought into effect from 
1st July 1922 The main provisions of the new 
law as 1t now stood were as follows — 


1 The definition of the term ‘factory’ 
was extended so as to bring within its scope 
all concerns using power and employing not 
less than 20 persons At the same time, local 
Governments were invested with powers to 
declare as factories anv concerns which were 
engaged in &@ Manufacturing process and which 
employed not less than 10 persons whether 
power was used or not 


2 Effect was given to the Washington Con 
vention re minimum age of children employed 
in facto1ies by raising the lower limit of the age 
of a child from 9 to 12 and by raising the 
upper limit from 14 to 15 The restriction of 
children s hours in textile factories to six per 
day which was imposed by the 1911 Act was 
made universally applicable to all factories 
No child was to be worked for more than four 

; hours without a rest interval of at least haf 
an hour and no child could be employed in 
two factories on the same day 


Factories Act of 1922. 4QI 


3. Women’s hours were restricted to eleven the Government of Bombay, acting on the re- 
per day and to sixty per week and their commendations of the Provincial Legislative 
employment at mght was totally prohibited Council, appointed an Industral Disputes 
between the hoursof 7 pm and 5 30am Committee m 1922 under the chairmanship of 
except in seasonal factories in the fish curing Sir Stanley Reed, editor in chief of The Tomes of 
and canning industries India “to consider and report on the practi 


’ cability or otherwise of creating machinery for 
re Peau firs ie pester rls aarti ida the prevention and early settlement of industrial 


The 1922 Act restricted men’s hours in al} “!8putes’’ In their report, the Committee 


fter setting down their views on various 
factories to eleven per day and to sixty per . 
week The further restrictions imposed by °¢2emes of welfare which employers might adopt 


to improve the conditions of employment and 

jae Fis hain ad Me working of textile o¢ the life of their workpeople so as to make 
them more contented and less amenable to the 

5 All operatives were to be given a com influence of outside agitators, recommended 
pulsory weekly holidaysubject tothe limitation that a statutory tribunal on the lines of the 
that no worker would be made to work for more Industrial Court created by the Umted Kingdom 
than ten consecutive days without a holiday Act of 1919 should be set up in the Bombay 
Provision was also made for the grant ofa com Presidency and that all strikes which could 
pulsory rest interval net ae sen aon too intervention 
6 Exemptions on defined principles were to 220Uld be referred to this Court ‘lhe Govern 
be permitted in respect of this restrictions re pe etait Lag oie we Pa iners sarees 
the weekly holiday, rest intervals and daily 0! &218 Committee, drew up a Billon the subject 


and weekly limitation of hours of work of adult wae Pan oon tne local ee 
males employed in continuous process factories VOUBCIY In is Ee ee 
ever, the Government of India informed the 
or in occupations connected with power and: G t of Bombax that they th 1 
maintenance plaints or in the erse of force 7OVeTRMeENt O ROP Uae REY, MCU eyes 
majeure were proceeding with similar legislation of 
an all India character and they requested the 
7 Provision was made for controlling local Government to abandon their own measure 
excessive artificial humidification when injuriouf |The Workmens Compensation and the Mines 
to the health of the operatives Various other! Acts were passed in 1923 and the Lrade Unions 
provisions dealing with the health and safety| Act was passed in 1926 but the all India Trade 
of the operatives were also incorporated in Disputes Act was not passed till 1929 The 
the new Act main features of these several pieces of labour 
legislation will be described in the special 
Sections dealing with these subjects 





Subsequent amending Acts were passed n 
bes 1926 eu 1931 ane As eee Sa ane 
by these were designed rather to meet admin 
sixatave difficulties which had been experienced | THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 
ia the working of the main Act or for making Ynfortunately for Indian labour, a period of 
improvements of @ minor character and not acute depression set m in all industiies towards 
for altering any of the mai principles laidithe end of the year 1922 Some of the first 
down in 1922 Tactory staffs were adequatel\ taghs to which the Labour Office created bv the 
expanded in all provinces by recruiting 8°) Government of Bombay in 1921 had set itselt 
Inspectors men who had the necessary technical) y ere to compile a cost of living index for working 
experience and district and other officers who! ojicses in Bombay City, to make an enquiry into 
had hitherto been entrusted with considerable! their standard of life by the collection of family 
tactory inspectorial duties were completely | pudgets for 1epresentative working class families 
divested of them although all district collector’ ang to make an enquiry into wages and hours 
were appointed ex officio Inspectois of Lactories | 4¢ work in the cotton mull industry in the 
This was done in order to provide for an early | Bombay Presidency Lhe cost of living imdex 
Inspection of a factory in the absence of 2 proper compiled by that office—the first of its kind in 
Inspector 1f a repoit w1s received of an alleged Jndja—showed that except tor a slight fall 
breach of the Act during the verte months 7 ne yea eee pce 

had been steadily 11s1ing after the end of the war 

PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER for os next two yor The eal Wis Sana 
in October 1920 e annual average o e 

LABOUR LAWS. monthly index numbers (1914=100) for that 

Indian labour was jubilant at the successes year wis 183 A gradual decline, however set 
which 1t had gained as a result of the passing 1n from the begmning of the following year and 
of the Factories Amendment Act of 1922 the annual avcrage for the yer 1921 registered 
Further legislative proposals in connection a fall of ten points on the figure for 1920 A 
with the grant of workmen» compensation in further fall of nine points was registered in the 
the case of accidents, for the regulation of annual average for the year 1922 The year 
working conditions in mine* and for the regis 1923 opened with a sharp decline to 156, but 
tration of trade unions were under theconsidera- for the next five years—that 1s, up to the end 
tion of the Government of India who were of the year 1927, the optimum monthly variation 
consulting local Governments on the proposal: was within eleven points between 150 and 161 
which they had formulated Proposals to The Report of the Family Budget Enquiry con- 
safeguard employers against strikes which were , ducted by the Bombay Labour Office showed 
as has been seen becoming most disturbing | the standards of earnings and expenditure of 
to industry were al-o under considetation and some two thousand representative working class 
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able for any other year. 


mill workers in Ahmedabad were thirty three 


hts ahaa conducted by the Bombay Labour 
Office have shown that the figures, especially 
those for 1914 on which this deduction of real 
wages had been based were very defective but 
this was not known at the time the report 
was published , and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association made the first organised post-war 
move 1n India for wholesale reductions in wages 
by announcing that the wages of all workmen in 
the Ahmedabad cotton mills would be reduced 
by 20 per cent with effect from the lst April 
1923, The strike of the Ahmedabad cotton 
mull workers which followed this announcement 
was by far the largest and the most disastrous 
that has ever occurred 1n that city It affected 
56 out of 61 working mulls, involved nearly 
45,000 workpeople and resulted in a total time 
loss of nearly two and a half million man-days 
It began on the 1st April and lasted till the 4th 
June On that date a compromise was arrived 
at by the terms of which wages were to 
be reduced by 15§ per cent instead of by 
20 percent Labour received a rude shock and 
it was felt that the turning of the tide had 
set 1n, 


* There can be no doubt that as compared with 
the standards of wage rates and prices which 
were prevalent during the peak period of 1920, 
teal wages continuously improved with the 
steady decline in the level of prices which first 
set in in the month of November of that 
year. The point, however, 18 whether the 
wage rates of 1914 and 1920 were sufficient to 
Maintain a decent standard of life Studying 
the question from such fragments of statistical 
information as are available, the answer must 
be definitely in the negative Contemporary 
observers of those periods give harrowing des 
criptions of insufficiently clad, half starved and 
unkempt men, women and children rising 
from street pavements in the cities 1n the early 
hours of the morning and dragging their bodies 
to their factories and places of employment 
to earn pittances of an average of six to eight 
annas (51x to eight pence) a day for work lasting 
for anything between twelve to fifteen or more 
hours per day, and although this description 
could not apply to all industrial workers in 
India,it did apply to fairly large proportions of 
them, and the remainder were not very much 
better off Judging the standards of life of 
Indian workers in 1914 from the standards 
which labour in all the ndustrialised countries 
of the world are endeavouring to maintain 
to-day, they must be considered as appallingly 
low and one can well sympathise with Indian 
workers for atten ne to clothe and feed 
themselves and to live as human beings ought 
to be able to do. 


In an earlier paragraph 1t was stated that 1. 
granting increases in wages during the period 
of high prices between 1917 and 1920 cotton 
mill owners had resorted to the device of giving 
increases in the form of percentage additions 
to war or dearness allowances over thej basic 
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families and single men during the years 1921. 
and 1922 but no comparable figures were avail-. 
The report of the: 
cotton mills’ wages enquiry which was published | 
early in 1923 showed that the real wages of cotton: 


rates of 1914 or of some other year between 
1914 and 1917. In the case of the cotton mills 
n Bombay City these allowances had amounted 
to 80 per cent over basic rates for weavers and 
to 70 per cent for spinners and women In 


. 1918-1919 when cotton mulls were making 
recent. higherin 1921 than in 1914 + Later: 


phenomenal profits, the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association met demands for a participation in 
these profits by sanctioning an annual bonus of 
one month’s pay for all cotton mill workers 1n 
Bombay City provided a full years service had 
been put in during the year for which the bonus 
was paid Proportionate bonuses were to be 
paid to those who had served for lesser periods 

This bonus was paid annually for five years 
between 1919 and 1923 , but at the beginning of 
the year 1924, the Association decided that the 
profits made during the previous year would not 
justify the payment of the annual bonus This 
bonus had come to be regarded by the workers as 
a definite part of their wage contract and when 
it was not paid in the middle of January with 
the wages for December as it usually was, the 
workers of all textile mills in Bombay City went 
out on strike The Government of Bombay 
appointed a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Sir Norman Macleod Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Judicature of Bombay, as a fact finding 
body “to consider the nature and basis of the 
bonus which had been granted to the employees 
in the cotton mills of Bombay since 1919 and to 
declare whether the employees had established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal or 
equitable” to the payment of such a bonus 

The Committee were also requested to enquire 
into the profits made by the Bombay mulls 
between 1919 and 1923 and to report on the 
contention of the millowners that the profits of 
1923 did not Justify the payment of the annual 
bonus The report of the Committee was 
entirely in favour of the employers and the strike 
was broken immediately after its publication 
but not before the :ndustry had lost nearly eight 
milion working days This strike was greater 
im proportion than any previous strike which 
had occurred in the country It would be 
interesting to observe that as far as the question 
of the equity of the bonus was concerned, the 
Committee held that ‘‘ the millworkers had not 
established any enforceable claim, customary, 
legal or equitable to the payment annually of a 
bonus, by which we mean that 1n our opinion 
a a claim would not be upheld in a court 
rs) W 99 


ABOLITION OF THE EXCISE DUTY 
ON COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


The next big concerted attack by employers 
on wage rates in Indja was made in 1925 by 
the millowners in Bombay City The cost of 
living index reMained More or less stationary 
but the cotton millindustry was passing through 
@ period of severe and unprecedented depression 
and the Millowners Association, Bombay, 
decided to reduce the dearness allowances by 
20 per cent with effect from the Ist September 
1920 This decision, if 1t had been accepted 
by the workers would have meant an all round 
average cut of about 12 per cent, in their earn- 
ings They were not likely to takeit lying 
down, but asis usual with strikes in India, no 
warning was given of the threatened strike 


Abolition of Excise Duty 


On the 15th September 1925, 33,249 workers 
from 16 mills suddenly downed tools and by the 
6th of October there was a complete stoppage 
of work in all the textile mills in the city and 
island of Bombay. The Government of Bombay 
held several conferences with the representatives 
of both sides and several proposals and counter- 
proposals were considered but neither of the 
parties appeared likely to give in. On this 
occasion, however, the Government of India 
came to the rescue of both the cotton mill 
industry and the labour employed in it by 
suspending, for the remainder of the financial 
year, the collection of the excise duty of 3} 
per cent. which had been levied on cotton 
Manufactures in India for several years past, 
The Millowners’ Association had given repeated 
assurances to both the Government of India 
and the local Government that the old rates 
of wages would be restored if the excise duty 
were abolished and the strike therefore virtually 
ended as soon as the Viceroy’s Special Ordinance 
announcing the suspension of the excise duty 
was published at the end of November. Each 
of the successive general strikes which occurred 
in the cotton mill industry in Western India 
between 1923 and 1928 was More severe in 
intensity than its predecessor and the strike! 
of 1925 was no exception. It resulted in | 
loss of nearly eleven million working man-days 


on Cotton Manufactures. 
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to the industry and the workpeople lost consi- 
derably more than a crore and a quarter of 
Tupees {n wages. But, “‘ the strike was a great 
victory for the workers and showed that, in 
spite of their illiteracy and inadequate organi- 
sation, they were able to take concerted action 
and to offer a stubborn resistance against any 
attack on their wages.’’ At the same time, 
however, it is significant that ‘‘ the employers 
did not give way until they had secured from 
Government a concession for which they had 
pressed before arriving at the decision to effect 
a cut in wages.’’ 

It have been noticed that so far 
prominence has been given only to the big 
industrial disputes that occurred in the textile 
industry in Western India. This should not 
be taken to mean that other industries and the 
other provinces in India were not troubled with 
industrial strife. AS soon as Indian labour 
had realised the potential value of the strike 
as a Weapon for securing redress of grievances, 
strikes began to get extremely frequent and 
the quinquennium 1921-1926 saw the outbreak 
of no less than 1,154 strikes in India imvolving 
nearly two million workpeople and causing a 
total loss of thirty-seven and a quarter million 
working days. Summary statistics for the 
main industries are incorporated in the follow- 
ing table :-— 


Consolidated Statement of Industrial Disputes for the Quinquennium 1921-25. 








Industries. ee on in og Man-days lost. 
disputes. involved. 
Cotton spinning and weaving... an e 505 815,341 24,967,386 
Jute oe oe es ee ste oe 146 575,570 3,454,356 
Engineering (excluding railway workshops) .. 65 71,590 1,031,779 
Railways (including railway workshops) 59 135,254 3,687,504 
Mines ‘se “a ee ee 29 30,682 261,198 
Others es wi os as ee we 350 291,327 3,915,681 
Total 1,154 1,919,714 37,317,904 


A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE, 


The two years 1926 and 1927 were, a8 com- 
pared with the quinquennium which has just 
been reviewed, & period of quiet consolidation of 
their respective positions for both the employers 
and the employed and also for Government who 
had completed a heavy programme of labour 
legislation. There was a slight revival in trade 
and employers after the bitter experience which 
they had had of disastrous strikes most dis- 
locating to industry were content to allow 
sleeping dogs to lie as far as wages were 
concerned. Governments and orl ahs had 
completed extensive industria housing 
Schemes, many employers had expanded 
their activities for the welfare of their work- 
people and the cost of living index was steadily 








on the declhme. The administration of the 
factory law had been improved by the 1922 Act 
and the avenues for evasions were 80 barricaded 
as to make breaches of the law most difficult if 
not impossible. Hours of work, as compared to 
those obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and permitted of sufficient rest and 
also ofsomerelaxationandrecreation. Absences 
from work began to get more frequent. All 
these and other factors were conducing to a 
decided improvement in the standard of life and 
the conditions of employment of industrial 
labour. The chief Indian industries were how- 
ever, still showing adverse balances in their 
profit and loss accounts and the shareholders 
were getting little or no return on the capital 
which they had invested in industry, Theshare- 
holders were consequently becoming somewhat 
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restive, and harangues at the annual general 
company meetings by the more disgruntled of 
them were becoming frequent enongh to be 
noticed. The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry Enquiry) appointed in 1926 had 
also made a number of recommendationsalming 
ata more efficient conduct and management of 
cotton mills in India. The more progressive 
firms, thereapon, began to devise waysand means 
for improving efficiency and for securing greater 

roduction at less cost. The methods of rationa- 

isation which had been successfully attempted 
in the West received a measure of studious con- 
sideration and three go-ahead firms of cotton 
mill agents in Bombay City —Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon and Company, Messrs. James Finlay and 
Company, and Messrs. Killick Nixon and 
Company—decided to try out schemes whereby 
cotton mill workers would be asked to look after 
@ greater number of spindles and more looms. 
A beginning was made at the Manchester Mill of 
which Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Company were 
the agents. The attempt was at once met by a 
prolonged strike in that mill. 


The advent of rationalisation in Indian indust- 
ries synchronised with the entry of the principles 
of communism into the country and the formation 
of the Workers and Peasants Party on models 
similar to those obtaining in Soviet Russia, Many 
communists secured appointments on the 
executives of several trade unions in India and 
they were not long before they made their 
presence on these bodies felt by inciting workers 
to go on strike on the most flimsiest of pretexts. 
The immediate object of these communists was 
not so much to improve the condition of indus- 
trial workers as to cause prolonged stoppages 
of work in industry thereby sending batches of 
dissatisfied workmen back to their native villages 
to preach revolutionary doctrines of class hatred, 
the uprooting of capitalism and the smashing of 
stable Governments, 


THE CLIMAX OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 
IN INDIA. 


The year 1928 was one in which a handful of 
communist agitators in India secured a large 
measure of control over her industries through 
their almost complete domination over labour. 
They engineered large scale strikes in most 
industries and brought several to the verge of an 
almost complete standstill, 


The most disastrous of the strikes which 
occurred in the year 1928 was that in the cotton 
mills in Bombay City and which alone was 
responsible for the loss of over twenty-two 
onde half million working days out of a total 
of over thirty-one and a half million lost to 
all Indian industries in that year. The direct 
cause of this disastrous strike which lasted from 
the middle of April to the beginning of October 
was tho fear of mmomipoyment created by the 
decision of certain millowners to introduce 
‘rational’ methods of work in their mills, 


APPOINTMENT OF BOMBAY STRIKE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


The strike dragged on until the 4th of October 
when the Government of Bombay conyened 
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&® conference of the representatives of 
both sides under the chairmanship of the 
Hon'ble Sir Ghulam Husein Hidayatallah. 
At this conference the representatives of the 
strikers consented to call off the strike if 
Government would agree to appoint an impartial 
committee of enquiry to examine the various 
eeitons under alspiee. The Hon’ble the 
neral Member gave the necessary undertakin 
on behalf of Government, and the terms o 
reference were agreed upon at the conference. 
The strike was accordingly called off as soon 
as Government announced the appointment 
of the committee under the chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble the Acting Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Bombay, Sir Charles Faweett. 


The deliberations of the Fawcett Committee 
lasted for over five months and their report 
which was published on the 26th March 1929 
still continues to be one of the standard works 
of reference on conditions of employment in 
the cotton textile mills in Bombay City. The 
Committee held that the proposals of the 
Millowners’ Association for the standardization 
of wage rates and for the fixation of the 
numbers to be employed on different types of 
machines were in the main fair and reasonable 
and that while there was justification for the 
Association’s proposal to effect a cut of 74 
per cent. in weavers’ wages there were reasonable 
objections to be urged against its adoption. 


The Committee also held that that part 
of the standardisation scheme which was 
called the ‘“Rational’’ or Efficiency *’ 
system and which aimed at reducing the number 
of operatives employed in mills while raising 
their wages and providing conditions favourable 
for the extra efficiency expected from the 
Operatives was fair and reasonable. The 
Committee further held that the Association’s 
proposals with regard to standard standing 
orders for the Operatives about the conditions 
of their employment were, in the main, fair and 
reasonable, 


On balance, the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Fawcett Committee were 
more favourable to the workers than to the 
employers. Other important strikes during 
the year 1928 occurred in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company’s Works at Jamshedpur, the 
East Indian and South Indian Railways, in the 
Fort Gloster Jute Mills and in the textile mills at 
Sholapur and Cawnpore. 


AN ACCUMULATION OF UNRE- 
DRESSED GRIEVANCES. 


The widespread industrial strife of the year 
1928 brought out several facts in connection 
with Indian labour prominently to the surface. 
The most important ofthese was that the 
workers employed in Indian industries had a large 
accumulation of grievances which required early 
examination and redress, if possible. A very 
large majority of the settlements of the disputes 
that occurred in the decade following the 
end of the Great War were hardly ‘ settlements ’ 
at all if the word is considered in the sense of 
solutions acceptable to both sides. In most 
cases the workers had been beaten into sur- 
render owing to the fear of unemployment 
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bonreqnent on their places being filled up by 
black-leg labour or were forced into submis- 
siveness as the result of the complete exhaustion 
of their resources. Although the trade union 
movement had penetrated into most industries, it 
has not even yet, except perhaps on the spinning 
side of the cotton textile industry in Abmeda- 
bad, covered the majority of the workers in any 
particular units or groups of units; and in no 
case had any union collected a sufficiency of 
funds to finance a strike. Very few of the exist- 
ing unions had secured complete recognition by 
the employers concerned andin most cases the 
illiterate workmen had no level-headed persons 
to argue their cause with their employers. 


LACK OF COMPREHENSIVENESS IN 
EXISTING LABOUR LAWS. 


In an earlier section reference has been made to 
the three great pieces of Indian labour legislation 
capri in the years 1922 and 1923: (1) The 

ctories Act of 1922, (2) The Indian Mines Act, 
1928, and (3) The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923. These Acts had conferred several 
benefits, privileges and advantages on Indian 
workmen; but as compared with similar pieces 
of legislation in the other industrialised countries 
of the world, they were of an exceedingly limited 
scope and character, This was due to the fact 
that in treading new ground, the Government 
of India had necessarily to proceed with circum- 
spection and 8 measure of caution. 


APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 


Reverting to the labour laws of 1922-1923, 
seven years’ administration of these laws 
had brought several defectsto light. Certain 
administrative defects had been rectified by 
Amending Acts but it was gradually felt that 
much of the legislation was of a very halting 
character and that it did not go far enough. 
Several trade union leaders who had attended 
ten successive sessions of the International 
Labour Conference as Labour Delegates or 
Advisers had availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ty offered by their being sent to Geneva of making 
enquiries and studies of labour questions in 
European countries before returning to India. 
After their return to India, these leaders started 
newspaper and platform agitation for both 
reform and expansion of the existing laws 
These demands coupled with the great industria] 
unrest prevalent in India at the time made a 
complete survey and investigation by an im- 
partial body inevitable and in the middle of the 
year 1929 the Government of India announced the 
appointment, by His Majesty the King Emperor, 
of a Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
‘to enquire into and report on existing con- 
ditions of labour in industrial undertakings 
and plantations in British India; on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers; 
and on the relations between the employers 
and the employed; and to make recommenda- 
tions.” The late Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley was 
appointed Chairman. The other members of 
the Commission were the Rt. Hon. Shrinivasa 
Sastri, P.c.; Sir Alexander Murray, Kt., 0.3.E.; 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, K.0.8.1., K.B.E., 0.1 E.; 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Baronet; Dewan Chaman Lal, 
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M.L.A.; Miss Beryl M. Le Poer Power, Deputy 
Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England and 
Messrs, A. G. Clow, 0.8.1, O.LE., 1.0.8.; N. M. 
Joshi, M.L.A., Kabeeruddin Ahmed, M.L.A.; 
G. D. Birla, M.L.4.; and John Cliff, Assistant 
General Secretary, Transport and Railway 
Workers’ Union, England. Mr. 8. Lall, 1Lo.., 
and Mr. A. Dibdin from the India Office, London, 
were appointed Joint Secretaries, and Mr. A. 
H. Green, Assistant Secretary. Mr. S. R. 
Deshpande, Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Government of Bombay. was appointed 
Statistician and Lt. Col. A. J. H. Russell, 0.B.£., 
Medical Assessor to the Commission. The 
Commission arrived in India on the 1)th 
October 1929 and after visiting several places 
in India and examinine several reprefentatives 
of the Ccntral and Provincial Governments, 
the railways and associations of the employees 
and the employeed leit for England on the 22nd 
March 1930 to collect further evidence in that 
country. The Commission returned to India 
in the month of October of the same year and 
after completing that part of their tage which 
had been left unfinished in the previous winter, 
went to Delhi in November to draft their 
Report. 


1929—-A YEAR OF CROWDED EVENTS. 


The year 1929 was a very Momentous one in 
the history of the labour movement in India 
crowded as it was with events of prime import- 
ance. References have already been made to 
the Bombay riots, the arrest of communist 
leaders, the publication of the Report of the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and to the 
announcement of the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour. Mention has 
also been made of the passing of the Trade 
Disputes Act in that year. An Act amending 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act was also 
passed by the central legislature and the 
Government of Bombay took the initiative in 
aah labour legislation by passing a 

aternity Benefits Act providing for monetary 
compensation by factory employers to their 
women workers for loss of wages during 
periods Immediately prior to and following 
confinement. 


The chief communist leaders had been arrested 
but their henchmen were not. Imbued with 
communist principles, these endeavoured to 
carry on the industrial strife of the year before. 
The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union continued 
to claim a membership of over 50,000; but 
when the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
set themselves to the task of implementing such 
of the Fawcett Committee’s recommendations 
as required joint consideration by the represen- 
tatives of both parties, they found that there was 
nobody who was in a position to “‘ deliver the 
goods” on behalf of Jabour. Such joint 
Meetings as were held were not fruitful of any 
results and when a dispute arose in the Sprin 
Mill in the month of April over the question o 
the dismissal of one worker, the Homey Girni 
Kamgar Union made this a casus belli for the 
declaration of another general strike in the cotton 
mill industry. This strike, however, did not 
extend to all the mills in the city and island of 
Bombay as that of the previous year had done but 
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still it was of a fairly general character involving 
109,232 workers in 62 mills. It lasted from the 
26th April to the 18th September and was re- 
sponsible for a total time loss of nearly seven 
million wor days, The Government of 
Bombay took advantage of the new Trade Dis- 
putes Act and appointed a Court of Enquiry 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Mr, Justice 
Pearson of the Calcutta High Court to make a 
full investigation into the causes of the strike. 
The Court sat continuously for over a month 
and in their report which was published on the 
16th September they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the whole of the blame for the 
calling and the continuation of this strike rested 
with the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. 
moral effect of this report was so great that the 
Union called off the strike unconditionally on 
the day following its publication. 


Another important strike which occurred in 
India during the year 1929 was one of the 
empoyees of the B.B. & C. I. Railway’s Loco. 
and Carriage Workshop at Dohad. The railway 
administration had transferred a number of 
operatives from their big workshops in Bombay 
to the new. workshop which they had built at 
Dohad and had given them certain allowances on 
reduced rates of pay. The men demanded 
& eontinuation of the old rates plus Dohad 
allowances and failing a restoration of the cut 
they struck work, After the strike had pro- 
ceeded for some weeks, the Government of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen’s claims, 


SPLIT IN THE ALL-INDIA TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS. 


Tho last important event in this year of 
crowded events was the split which occurred 
in the Trade Union Congress at its tenth session 
which was held in Nagpur in the month of 
November of that year under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, The Trade Union 
Congress was inaugurated in 1920 for two main 

urposes: (1) to co-ordinate the activities of 
the individual labour unions in India which 
till then remained inchoate and were unable 
to take concerted action ; and (2) to recommend 
workers’ delegates to the various sessions of 
the International Labour Conference, It re- 
mained the central organisation of the trade 
union movement in India for nearly a decade 
and most of the important unions in India were 
affiliated to it. e Congress met in a full- 
dress session onoe every year and discussed 
various leading questions connected with Indian 
labour, Early in 1929 the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union and the G.I.P. Railwaymen’s 
Onion—two organigations controlled almost 
riage by committnists—secured affiliation to 

ngress. 

tive body of the in WN are conducted on the 
basis of the membership strength of the indivi- 
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Indian Labour and the International Labour 
Conference, for the affiliation of the Congress 
to the League Against Imperialismand for the 
appointment of the Workers’ Welfare League, 
& communist organisation in England, as agents 
of the Congress in Great Britain, The passin 

of these resolutions marked the culmination o 

a long period of mischievous activity inspired 
by Moscow and fomented by communist agents 
in India and brought to a head the question 
whether the trade union movement in India 
should be under the leadership of genuine trade 
unionists or of the votaries of communism, The 
moderate sections under the leadership of 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi, V. V. Giri, B. Shiva Roa, 


The R. R. Bakhale and Dewan Chaman Lal seceded 


from the Congress and set up a separate federa- 
tion under the name of The Indian Trades 
Union Federation in order to co-ordinate tho 
activities of non-communist trade unions in 
India. Further details in connectione with 
these two all India federations, their quarrels 
the further split in the Congress and the attempts 
made for unity resulting finally in an amalgama- 
tion of these two bodies at Nagpur on the 17th 
April 1938 will be dealt with in the chapter on 
Trade Unionism and Trade Union Law, 


THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 


The third decade of the twentieth century 
had been & most momentous period in the 
history of labour in India crowded as it was 
with almost continuous industrial strife, the 
appointment of committees and commissions 
to enquire into and make recommendations in 
connection with the causes of this strife and the 
laying of the foundation stones for a first class 
code of labour laws for the country, The pro- 
longed and disastrous strikes of the years 1928 
and 1929—especially of the latter year in the 
storm centre of India’s principal industry—had 
completely exhausted the resources of the 
workers. In the opens paragraph of this 
note it was stated that the agricultural character 
of the industrial worker in India and the per- 
manent contact which he maintains with his 
land was the prime factor for the proper under- 
standing of the several problems connected 
with labour in India. General strikes of three 
to six months’ duration without financial assis- 
tance and strike benefits from workmen’s 
organisations would be impossible to understand 
if industrial town dwellers did not have agri- 
culture and their village homes to fall back 
upon during periods of prolonged stoppages of 
work. 


After the end of the general strike in the 
cotton textile mills of Bombay of the year 1929, 
trade unionism, except perhaps in Ahmedabad, 
was thoroughly discredited, th the workmen 
and such of their organisations as existed had 


As the elections to the execu-| been defeated most ignominously and the 


workers began to lose faith in their leaders. 
Banias and landlords were clamouring for the 


dual affiliated unions, the communists were repayment of debta and it was becoming very 
able to capture a majority of the seats on the necessary to put in as much ate reasf work a8 


executive through the membership of these possible. 


The schemes of stan tion of 


two unions and the tenth session was therefore, wage rates which had pees approved of by the 


entirely dominated by the communist section | Fawcett 


of the movement. solutions were d 


Committee been temporarily 
shelved. This standardisation, even without 


for the boycott of the Roya) Commias on)a genera] cut in wage rates. would have re- 


Publication of the Labour Commission's Report. 


duced the earnings of several thousands of 
workers in the process of levelling down 
standard rates, On the other hand those of 
several other thousands of workmen would 
have been improved in the process of levelling 
up. But the poorer mulls which were paying low 
rates of wages were naturally most disinclined 
to increase their wages bills and the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, decided to allow sleeping 
dogs to he. The annual averages of the monthly 
cost of living mdex numbers (1914=100) were 
147 for 1928 and 149 for 1929. This annual 
average fell to 137 1n 1930 and there was a 
further drop of more than 25 points in the 
average for the year 1931 Apart from a few 
alterations in piece rates of wages for new Sorts 
and other minor adjustments, there had been 
no wholesale reductions in wage rates in any of 
the larger centres of the textile industry in 
India since the cut of 15 per cent. in the wages 
of the cotton mull workers mm Ahmedabad in 
1923 and with each successive fall in prices, 
real wages naturally improved, Apart from 
the question of the sufficiency of the ae 
rates for the maintenance of a decent stan 

of life, the wage rates prevalent in 1930 and 1931 
did permit margins for wiping out old debts 
and as the emiployers made no general Move in 
these two years to reduce rates, this period was 
one of com tive industrial calm for the whole 
country, The Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour were, Moreover, engaged in making a full 
and comprehensive enquiry into conditions 
of employment and as the workmen were 
aware that the members of the Commussion 
were visiting several units all over India to 
personally see things for themselves, Indian 
industrial labour was content to wait till such 
time as the Commnssion’s report was published 
instead of taking the initiative into its own 
hands as it had frequently done during the last 
ten years, 


The Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar followed the Government of Bombay by 
passing & Maternity Benefits Act in 1930. In 
1931, the Government of India appointed a 
Court of Enquwry under the Trade Disputes 
Act to enquire into certain questions affecting 
labour arising out of the large reductions 
whieh Indian railways were making in their 
staffs This Court made certain recommenda- 
tions regarding the absorption of the retrenched 
Men 1n other industries and for their re-employ- 
Ment when suitable opportunities arose in the 
future and also for the payment of a more 
generous scale of retirement gratuities, The 
workers on this occasion, however, had to accept 
the inevitable and they were not slow in re- 
cognising the elementary and cardinal principle 
that no organisation could possibly Mamta 
staffs which were surplus to requirements. 
extreme left wing in the leftist Trade Union 
Congress came to the conclusion in 1931 that' 
the ai em was not as revolutionary a8 what 
1t should be and this element broke away to 
form the All-India Red Trade Union Congress, 
It thus happened that instead of there being 
one co-ordinating body at the apex of the 
trade union organisation in the country to 
Zuide and control the movement, there Were 
four separate federations the majority of which 
Were useless and effete bodies with little mfluence 
and trifling membership, 


to| 
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PUBLICATION OF THE ROYAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION’S REPORT. 


The most notable event in the world of Indian 
labour during the year 1931 was the publication, 
in the month of June, of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour. The report is 
& document of first-rate importance dealing 
with almost every aspect of the labour problem 
in India and it contains many hundreds of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjects, The Report has been the lodestar 
of all the various pieces of labour legislation 
which have been placed on the Indian Statute 
Book since 1t3 publication, and it will continue 
to be the text-book for social legislation and 
labour welfare in India for Many years to cone, 


A summary containing the principal recom- 
Mendations of the Commission, classified 
according to the subjects with which they 
deal, was given at pages 474 to 484 of the 1932 
edition of this publication, The Government 
of India classified these recommendations under 
gix different groupe according as they pavolved 
or required Central or Provincial legislation, 
admunistrative action by the Central or Pro- 
vincial Governments or action by public and 
local bodies or by employers’ or workers’ or- 
aap renee and forwarded them to various 
ocal Governments and bodies requesting them 
to give such of the recommendations as concerned 
them due and adequate consideration and to 
initiate provincial legislation wherever neces- 
sary. e Government of India have published 
annually since 1932 reports on the action taken 
by the Central and Provincial Governments on 
the Commissions recommendations and these 
reports are on sale at the Government of India 
Book Depots at Delhi and Calcutta Most of 
the Royal Commission’s recommendations 
with regard to the expansion of the scope and 
the improvement of the existing Acts relating 
to conditions and hours of work in factories 
and mines, workMens compensation and to 
the control and supervision of the labour which 
migrates from India to the tea and other plan- 
tations in Assam have already been implemented 
by amending or consolidating Acts. Acts 
amending the Trade Disputes Act in a minor 
particular and placing it permanently (the 
original Act had been pa for a period of 
five years) on the Statute Book were passed in 
1982 and 1934 The Employers and Workmen’s 
(Disputes) Act which had been passed as early 
as 1860 for the speedy determination of disputes 
relating to wages of certain classes of workers 
employed on the construction of railways, 
canalsand other public works and which had 
been almost a dead letter was, in accordance 
with a recommendation made in the matter 


The by the Royal Commission, repealed in 1982, 


Acts to prevent the pledging of children and to 
facilitate the acquisition of land for imdustrial 
housing were passed in 1933. Legislation on 
the lines of the British Truck Act to control 
the deductions which employers may make 
from wages In respect of fines and to provide 
for the early payment of due wages was 

early in 1936. Various other pro for 
eons eeboue ; sige in connection with 
employers’ lia y (re: “common employ- 
ment’ and “assumed risk’), extenaion 
of workmen’s compensation fo agricultuze 
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and forestry, fixation of hours of work of dock 

bourers, allotment of seamen’s wages, exemp- 
ion of salaries and wages from attachment, 
the csnldast i of wage gala arrest and im- 
risonment of industrial workers for debt and 
or the prevention of the besetting of industrial 
establishments by money-lenders for the recovery 
of debts, have been considered by the Govern- 
ment of India in consultation with the various 
provincial Governments and some of these 
resulted in the introduction of Bills in the 
legislature. It is most unlikely, however, that 
all these proposals will result in legislation, 
because very weighty objections have been 
raised during circulation on the various practical 
difficulties which would have to be contended 
with in the administration of any laws that 
may be framed to govern these matters. The 
Department of Industries and Labour of the 
Government of India are at present engaged 
in formulating proposals and/or a Bill for the 
control of those factories which do not use 
power and which are not regulated in any way 
at present. With the advent of Provincial 
Autonomy, however, it is more than probable 
that the history of future Labour Legislation in 
India will be ofa Provincial character rather 
than central. 


It is obviously impossible to attempt even a 
brief rummarisaticn of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour here 
but information regarding such of the more 
important of them as have already been 
infplemented will be given in each cf the 
verioue sections into which this note has been 

vided. 


BEGINNING OF A PERIOD OF LARGE 
WAGE-CUTS. 


The sharp downward trend of prices which 
set in about the middle of the year 1930 continued 
till May 1933 when the cost of living index 
for working classes in Bombay City touched 
par or 100 (1914100). Wages in most indus-. 
tries, on the other hand, had continued almost 
at the same high levels of 1929-830—in many ' 
cases rates early in 1933 were double or more than 
double those prevalent in 1914, Following the: 
cut of abvut 15 per cent. in wages which had been 
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must be maintained. They were, therefore, 
very chary of initiating proposals for reductions 
in rates. The commencement of the year 1933, 
however, saw the beginning of a new waved of 
depression in industry. Jute mills had alread 
resorted to short-time working and several 
cotton mills and other factories were being 
compelled to close down. One firm of managing 
agents who controlled ten large cotton textile 
mills in Bombay City crashed and as a result 
of this crash all the mills under their control 
were compelled to stop work. Several of the 
mills under the control] of another large firm 
of managing agents had to suspend work tem- 
porarily. The remaining mills were faced with 
two alternatives—({a) to reduce wages and so 
to lower costs of production, or (6) to close 
down. The Technical Wages Sub-Committee 
of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, to 
whom the question of the necessity for a reduc- 
tion in wages had been referred earlier in the 
ear reported against the advisability of collec- 
ive action {In the matter and advised that each 
individual affiliated unit should take indepen- 
dent action. Hitherto, the Association had 
adhered to the principle of collective action 
and the dearness of food or war allowances in 
all the cotton mills in Bombay had remained 
at 80 per cent. over basic rates for weavers and 
70 per cent. for spinners and women. Reference 
has often been made in this note to “basic 
rates” of wages. This should not be taken 
to mean that there existed in any industry in 
India a standard scale of wage rates at any 
particular period, The term ‘basic’ simply 
applies to the rates, prevalent at some remote 
date, on which percentage allowances were 
ven instead of direct consolidated increases. 
tes of wages in Indian industries vary widely 
not only between industry and industry and 
centre and centre but also between unit and 
unit in the same industry in the same centre 
and also between the different individuals in 
the same occupation in one individual unit. 
If the same or similar rates of wages are found 
in any two or more units in any centre this is 
due merely to coincidence and not to any 
deliberate action in the matter. Therefore, 
although the consolidated allowances remained 
at 80 and 70 per cent .in the cases of all mills, 
the basic rates on which these allowances wero 
granted varied widely between mill and mill 
and cases are not unknown where the cumulative 


effected in the Ahmedabad cotton mills in 19238,' rates (basic rates plus allowances) in one mill 
the cotton mill workers in that centre hadiare almost double those for the same type of 
submitted a demand for a restoration of the work in another. 


cut in 1928. The matter was, as usual, 
referred to the permanent arbitration board. | Acting on the recommendations made in 
On the hoard fai to reach an agreement in \the matter by the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
the matter, the question was referred to an ciation, the affiliated mills started adopting 
umpire (Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri) individual measures in effecting reductions in 
who awarded an increase of 8 per cent. in the rates by announcing varying cuts in the dear- 
rates for the workpeo on the spinning side ness allowances. Certain mills resorted to 
and of five per cent. for those on the weaving the device of closing down completely for a 
side of the industry. The conciliation board few months and reopening on reduced rates, 
appointed in connection with the Dohad dispute At one stage during the year 1983 more than 
had decided in favour of the workers and against 50,000 cotton mill operatives in Bombay City 
the administration of the B, B. & C. I. Railway. ,had been thrown out of employment as a 
Bmployers, therefore, were beginning to feel) result of permanent or temporary closures of 
that the public generally and impartial arbi-isome mills and partial working in others. Many 
trators and conciliators in particular were | of these had gone back to their village homes 
determined that the standard of life which! but many remained in the city in the hope of 
Indian industrial workers had attained as aj|securing employment either in thelr own or 
result of the hard battles which they had foyght in any other mill which would start work. The 
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unemployed workers were literally on the ve 
of starvation and they were consequently 
ready to accept work on any wages that were 
offering. It would have been futile for the 
operatives in the working mills to attempt a 
general strike because in a few cases where cer- 
tain groups of workers preferred to leave their 
jobs rather than to accept reduced rates, their 
laces were at once filled from the ranks of the 
undreds of the unemployed who were cla- 
mouring for jobs. The success achieved by 
some mills in effecting reductions without 
Strikes emboldened the rest to follow suit. 
Some of the earlier mills which had effected 
smal] cuts as a preliminary ‘try-out’ admini- 
Stered second larger doses when they saw other 
mills getting away with larger cuts and by the 
beginning of the year 1934 almost every mill 
in Bombay had effected substantial reductions 
in their rates of wages. 


Towards the end of the year 1933, the Ahmeda. 
bad Millowners’ Association, attempting to 
profit as a result of the successful experience 
of the Bombay Mills in the matter, decided to 
reduce wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
by 25 per cent. and an agreement was concluded 
early in January 1985 on the basis of a 
uniform cut of 6} per cent. subject to the 
proviso that the earnings of a two loom 
weaver should not be reduced below Rs, 41-4-0 
for 26 working days. In recounting the course 
of events in Ahmedabad those in Bombay have 
been anticipated by about a year. 


INSTITUTION OF A DEPARTMENTAL 


ENQUIRY INTO WAGE CUTS. 


The year 1934 in the world of labour in Bombay 
opened with an insistent demand by the more 
moderate labour leaders, particularly Mr. RB. 
R. Bakhale, M.1.C., for an impartial enquiry 
into the wage cuts and unemployment in the 
cotton mill industry in the Bombay Presidency. 
The agitation for such an enquiry was taken 
up by the press and His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay granted several interviews to the 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association 
and to Mr BR. R. Bakhale in order to discover 
a via media which would be satisfactory to both 
sides. Asa result of these and other discussions, 
the Government of Bombay decided that a 
departmental enquiry into the nature and the 
extent of wage-cuts and the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the cotton textile industry in the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency, should be 
conducted by Mr. J. F. Gennings, 0.B.E., 
Commissioner of Labour. Mr.Gennings appointed 
Mr. 8. RB. Deshpande, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour, to take charge of all the field work and 
collection of evidence. Mr. Deshpande, together 
with the Labour Officer at Ahmedabad anda 
statistical assistant of the Labour Office, visited 
every cotton millin the Presidency and procured 
full information on wages and on the other 
matters under enquiry. It was unfortunate 
that whilst the Departmental Enquiry was in 
progress, the cotton mills in Bombay City were 
again affected by a prolonged strike of a 
semi-general character. was also 8 general 
strike in all the cotton mills in Sholapur which 

for over three months. In order to 
trace the causes of this strike we must leave 
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the work of the Departmental Committee pro 
tem and go back to the arrest of the thirty 
communist leaders early in 1929 on charges of 
Sedition and organised conspiracy to deprive the 
King of his sovereignty of British India. 


THE FAMOUS MEERUT TRIAL. 


The trial of the thirty communist leaders in 
what is now historically known as the famous 
Meerut conspiracy case lasted from 1929 to 
1932 when some of the prisoners were released 
on bail pending final judgment. Judgment 
In the case was delivered at Meerut by Mr. Yorke, 
the Sessions Judge, on the 16th January 1933. 
One of the thirty accused died in prison, three 
Were acquitted and the remaining 26 were 
Sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from transportation for life to three years, All 
the convicted persons appealed and substantial 
reductions were made by the Allahabad High 
Court in the sentences passed by the Sessions 
Judge of Meerut. The convictions of three 
persons were maintained to the extent that their 
sentences Were reduced to the terms of imprison- 
ment already undergone by them and they were 
ordered to be released from jail. The con- 
victions of nine persons were set aside and they 
were ordered to be released forthwith. Such 
of the communists as were acquitted and were 
subsequently released from jail made frantic 
efforts to regain their hold on trade unions, and 
actually succeeded in getting into some of the 
More important of them—notably the railway 
unions and the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. 
Assisted by such of the extreme leftists as had 
not been jailed they formed a labour committee 
on an all-India basis early in 1934 to calla 
general strike in all cotton mills in India. The 
partial strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 
April and May and the general strike in the 
Sholapur mills were almost entirely due to the 
efforts launched by this committee but with 
the exception of Bombay and Sholapur they did 
not meet with any appreciable measure of 
success in any other centre of the industry in 
the rest of India. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY. 


The report of the Departmental Enquiry con- 
ducted by the Bombay Labour Office was publish- 
ed on the 21st June 1934 and the strike in the 
Bombay mills was called off almost simultane- 
ously. This enquiry was perhaps the most 
comprehensive of its kind that had yet been 
undertaken in India into wages and conditions 
of work in the textile industry and the informa- 
tion and conclusions which it contained were 
the subject of an India-wide discussion on 
public platforms and in the press. The Depart- 


mental fin on the various questions re- 
lerred to the Labour Office for enquiry were as 
follows :— 


1. Eztent of Wage Reductions.—Wages 
in Bombay City were lower by 21 per cent. 
in April 1984 as compared with July 1926 
and in Sholapur by 17 per cent. Wages 
in Ahmedabad had risen between five to 
six per cent. during the same period. 
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2. baie of Uniformity in the Reduo- 
tions.— reduction in Sholapur was 
uniform in all mills but as the Bombay 

* Association permitted its 
members to take independent action as 
they pleased, the extent of the cuta varied 

widely between mill and mill, 


8. Extent of Faliin Cost of Living.— 
The cost of li had fallen in all centres. 
Taking July 1926 as 100, it fell by 29 points 
in Bombay City in Apri] 1934. In Ahme- 
dabad City, the fallin December 1933 as 
compared with August 1926 was 31 per cent. 
and in Sholapur there wasa fallof 28 per 
cent, between February 1927 and December 
1933. 


4, Position re: Real Wages.—Bombay, 
April 1984 eleven per cent. higher than in 
1926; Ahmedabad, 54 per cent, higher; and 
in Sholapur 15 per cent. higher. — 

. “ Rationalisation’’ and tts Effects 
on Work and Conditions._-That method 
of rationalisation which takes the form of 
asking operatives to mind more machines 
than formerly had made the greatest 
progress in mills in Bombay City. In 
Ahmedabad, rationalisation had been 
particularly directed towards improving 
the efficiency and types of machines used. 
The effect of rationalisation on earnings 
varied from mill to mill, In the few cases 
where rationalisation had not been accom- 
panied by wage cuts, the workers were 
aene about 50 per cent. more than they 

d before rationalisation was introduced ; 
where it was accompanied by wage cuts the 
workers were not getting any more,—the 
extra rates for minding more machines 
being neutralised by reductions in wages. 
The effects of rationalisation on the con- 
ditions of work had been beneficial because 
the workers were either working a shorter 
day or their work had been rendered easier. 
The general effects of rationalisation, in so 
far a3 one is able to generalise, had been! 
beneficial to the workers, 


The publication of the ahd 4 of the Depart- 
mental Enquiry was followed by several conver- 
sations between His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay and the Hon’ble the General and/| 
Home Member on the one hand and the represen- 
tatives of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
and representative labour leaders on the other. 
The Association submitted to Government 
a simple scheme of standard rates for unrationa- 
lised occupations on time rates of wages for 
affiiated mills in Bombay City and they also 
agreed, in cases where the dearness allowance 
for weavers had fallen to less than 40 per cent, 
to raise this allowance to 40 cent, after the 
coming into effect of the 54-hour week on the 
Ist January 1935, 


BOMBAY PASSES A TRADE 
DISPUTES CONCILIATION ACT. 


hg the most important result of the report 


< 


of Bombay Departmental Enquiry was the 
by the Government of Bombay of a Bomba 

putes Conciliation Act in August 1934, 

This made provision (1) for the appointment 


of a Iabour Officer to look after the interests of 
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cotton mill workers in Bombay City, to represent 
their individual grievances to their employers 
and to secure redress of such grievances whenever 
and wherever possible; and (2) for the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner of Labour as an ex- 
officio Chief Conciliator to whom the Jabour 
Officer could bring all cases in which he could 
not succeed. Although the functions of 
the Chief Conciliator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposing parties, he has 
come to be regarded almost as an industrial 
judge whose decision has so far been mostly 
rng tr by both the parties toa dispute. When 
the Bill for this piece of legislation was sub- 
mitted to the Bombay Legislative Council, the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, gave an 
undertaking to Government that if the Bill was 
passed they would also appoint & Labour Officer 
of their own whose main duties would be to use 
his influence with mill managements on behalf of 
the workers and who would endeavour to 
secure a certain measure of co-ordination in 
conditions of work as between the different mills 
in Bombay. Mr. W. B. Gilligan, 1.0.8., was the 
first Government Labour Officer to be appointed 
underthe Act. When Mr, Gilligan went on leave 
in November 1935, he was succeeded by 
Mr, W. Pryde, 1.P. Mr. J. F. Gennings, 0.8. £., 
Commissioner of Labour, is the ex-officio Chief 
Conciliator and Mr. R. G. Gokhale, B. dom., 
is the Labour Officer of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion. During the period of nearly three years 
for which the Act has been in force, remark- 
able results have been achieved and there has 
been little industrial strife in the cotton mill in- 
dustry in Bombay City since the Act came into 
force in September 1934, 


The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation 
Act and the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Officer was extended to include glass and soap 
factories in Bombay City and the Bombay 
Suburban Area and also to textile factories in 
sd Cea District with effect from the lst March 


INSTITUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS. 


By far the most notable event in the fleld of 
Government administration of matters connected 
with labour in India was the institution by the 
Government of Bombay, in 1934, of a General 
Wage Census to cover a8 Many industries as 

ble in the Bombay Presidency. The Royal 

on on Indian Labour had recommended 

that before any machinery was set up for fixing 
minimum wages, complete surveys of wages 
and conditions should underta for such 
industries in which there was a strong presump- 
tion that conditions warranted detailed inves- 
tigation and that the results of these surveys 
should be the basis on which it should be decided 


whether the fixing of a minimum wage would be 
desirable and cable, Until 1934 the 
Labour Office the Government of Bombay 


had conducted three enquiries into the wages 
and hours of work of cotton mill workers in the 
y Presidency for selected months in the 
years 10921, 1923 and 1926, Other wages 
enquiries of a limited character covered muni- 
cipal workers, peons in Bombay City and workers 
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in & few selected printing presses in Bombay 
City. None of the other industries, eapecially 
the engineering, had been touched. No other 
pom in India had attempted an enquiry into 
ustrial wages and such information as was 
available on the subject consisted of a few figures 
of wage rates in some important occupations 
in selected unite which are contained in some of 
the annual provincial administration reports on 
the working of the Indian Factories Act. The 
Government of Bombay felt that before any 
question in connection with the creation of wage 
boards for Minimum wages could be 
considered, 1t would be necessary to have ac- 
curate and reliable information on wages and 
conditions of work in as many industries as 
ol Ba hp organised and unorganised 
hey accordingly instructed the Labour Office to 
first make a survey of wages and conditions in 
factory industries the first part of which should 
cover all perennia] factories and the second 
seasonal factories 


Prelimmary enquimes which had been con- 
ducted in representative factories during the 
year 1933 had revealed the existence of a be- 
wildering variety of methods and periods of 
wage payment as between unfit and unit and also 
the use of a variety of English, vernacular and 
local names for designating occupations, It 
was moreover felt that if results of any value 
were to be secured from a general wage census, 
1¢ should cover all or as many units as possible 
and that, in the absence of a Statistics Act, it 
would be necessary to secure the co- 


operation of as Many factory ManageMents as Co 


possible It was also ne draw u 
uniform forms which would be equally applicable 
to allindustnes With this object in view, an 
Assistant Commussioner of Labour (Mr. N. A 
Mehrban, BA,FS8S&) visited every one of nearly 
750 perennial factories in over 80 towns and 
villages in the Bombay Presidency between 
January and May 1934 Ali manufacturing 
processes at each of these factories were examin- 
ed and with the assistance of technical experts 
in each industry, lists of standard occupationa) 
terms were drawn up for all industries The 
whole of the administrative, clerical and labour 
stafis at each factory were properly classified 
according to their correct occupational designa- 
tions and full instructions were left at each 
factory with regard to the manner in which the 
census forms were to be filled up. This first 
part of the census was for the Month of May 
1934 With variations to swt local conditions 


The forms together with a general questionnaire ll 


containing over 60 questions covering all phases 
of wage payments, conditions of work and wel- 
fare, an standard lists of occupational terms 
were issued to all perennial factories early in the 
month of June and second and third visits 
were paid to almost every factory for the purpose 
of securing both uniformity and accuracy in the 
returns It reflects great credit on the staff of 
the Labour Office that not one of the perennial 
working factories in the Bombay Presidency fall- 
ed to submit full information. 


The Government of Bombay propose to 
publish the results of the first part of the General 
pees Census in a series of aix reports, the first 

our 00 Ww 


vering Wages ! 
of employment in the engineermg, pmnting, |the reduction of the 


, hours of work and conditions | Acts of 1922, 1923, 1926 and 1931, 
Maximum 
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textile and other miscellaneous industries, the 
fifth covering salaries and conditions of employ- 
ment of supervisory staffs in perennial factories 
and the last @ general report covering all 
industries. The report of the series cover- 
ing the engineering trade was published in 
December 1985, the second cove the 
printing industry was published early in ch 
1986, and the third covering all the textile 
industries (cotton, silk, wool and hosiery) in 
the Bombay Presidency was published early in 
May 1987. These reports contain a fund of 
most valuable formation regarding wage rates, 
earnings and conditions of employment and the 

should be of the greatest possible value to bot 

employers and the employed, to GovernMent 
administrations, to economists and to the public 
generally, Copies of these reports can be had 
from the Government Book Depot, Bombay or 
from the High Commissioner for India in London. 


FIRST ASIATIC LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 


The year 1984 was a year of nota events 
for Indian labour The first Asiatid Labour 
Conference attended by delegates from Japan, 
India and Ceylon was held at Colombo on the 
10th and llth May Messrs N M Joshi, 
Jamnadas M Mehta, S C Joshiand W Francis 
represented India Dr P, P, Pillai, Director of 
the Indian Branch of the International Labour 
Office and Dr F I Ayusawa, a member of the 
International Labour Office staff at Geneva also 
attended the Congress A constitution for the 
ngress was drawn up and several resolutious 


P dealing with various aspects of the labour 


problem were adopted 


In the month of August, the Government of 
Bombay launched a prosecution agaist eight 
leaders of the textile strike of April-June on the 
grounds (1) that some of the demands made or 
formulated by the strikers were not in furtherance 
of a trade dispute, and (2) that the strike was 
designed to inflict severe, general and prolonged 
hardship on the community and thereby to 
compel the Government to take or abstain from 
taking some particular course of action. The 
accused were charged under sections 16 and 17 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, as being persons 
who incited others to take part in an illegal 
strike, The Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay, who tried the case, held that the strike 
was not illegal within the meaning of sub-sec- 
tion (1) of section 16 of the Act and acquitted 
the accused on the 28rd October 1934. The 
Government of Bombay preferred an appeal 
against the decision of the Chief Presidency 

gistrate and the appeal was admitted by the 
Bombay High Court The Honourable the 
Chief Justice and Mr, Justice N. J Wadia who 
Bn Bene tees ana di of the 
spp Presidency trate and dis the 
appeal, 


THE INDIAN FACTORIES ACT, 1934. 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
important recommendations 

for substantial amendments of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, as amended by the meer eegr 
limits of daily 
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and weekly hours of work in perennial factories 
and for the better regulation of such hours; 
secondly, for the improvement of working 
conditions in factories; and thirdly, fora more 
effective observance, on the part of factory 
owners, of the requirements of the Act. The 
Government of India accepted most of the Royal 
Commission's recommendations and drew up a 
draft Bill for an entirely new Act and this 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 8th September 1933. It was passed into 
law at the snmmer session of the Assembly at 
Simla in 1984 and received the assent of the 
Governor-General on the 20th August of that 
year. The new Act was brought into effect from 
the ist January 1935. 


Full details have been given in this note of the 
first Factories Act of 1881 and of the subsequent 
amending Act of 1891, of the 1911 consolidating 
Act and of the Amending Act of 1922. The 
Amending Acts of 1923, 1926 and 1931 did not 
introduce any new principle of major importance 
and were merely Intended to remove adminis- 
trative difficulties, All the new features intro- 
duced by the 1984 Act were incorporated as a 
result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, The main provisions of the Indian 
factory law as it stands ao day are given below 
with notes regarding the new principles which 
were introduced by the 1934 Act. 


(a) Classification of Factories,—A distinction 
is dgawn between ‘seasonal’ and ‘ perennial’ 
factories. A factory which is exclusively 
gh pi in cotton ginning, cotton or jute pressing, 
the decortication of ground-nuts or the manu- 
facture of ground-nut oil, or the manufacture 
of coffee, indigu, lac, rubber, sugar (including 
gur) or tea is to be a seasonal factory, provided 
that a local Government may, by notification in 
the local official gazette, declare any such factory 
in which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for More than 180 working days in 
the year, not to be a seasonal factory for the 
purposes of the Act. The local Government may 
also, by notification, declare any seasonal factory 
in which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for not More than 180 working days 
in the year and which cannot be carried on except 
during particular seasons or at times dependent 
on the irregular action of natural forces, to be a 
seasonal factory for the purposes of this Act. 


(b) Age and Sex Groups.—Prior to the 1934 
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that persons employed on work pincer con- 
tinuous production for technical reasons a . 
sons whose work is required for the man ure 
or supply of articles of prime necessity which must 
be made or supplied every day may be employed 
for not more than 56 hours in any one week. 
The maximum hours of work permitted for both 
uncertified adolescents and children have been 
limited to five per day both in seasonal and in 
perennial factories, 

(d) Spreadover—The principle of “ spread- 
over wP ¢.¢., the limitation of the period of 
Consecutive hours during ‘which the daily 
limits of hours of work may be availed of by 
the owner or occupier of a factory was introduced 
in factory legislation in 1934 for the first time. 
The spreadover in the case of adultsis limited to 
thirteen consecutive hours and in the case of 
children to seven and a half continuous hours; 
but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
in every twenty-four hours in the case of adults 
and of sixteen and a half free hours in the case 
of children must include the hours between 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m, for both women and 
children. The power to grant exemptions in 
the case of women where technica! reasons 
require that work should be done at night, e.g. 
- ean fish curing industry, continues to be 
allowed. 


(e) Artificial Cooling and Humidification.— 
The provisions incorporated in the 1922 Act 
with regard to the control of artificial humidi- 
fication were expanded. A new principle was 
introduced whereby power was given to local 
Governments to authorise Factory Inspectors 
to call upon managers of factories to carry 
out specific measures for increasing the cooling 
power of the air if they are of opinion that it 
is at times insufficient to secure operatives 
against danger to health or serious discomfort 
provided, however, that the cooling power can 
be appreciably increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unreason- 
able under the circamstances. 


(f) Welfare—The new Act made provision 
forfour matters in connection with workers’ 
welfare: (1) for the maintenance of a suitable 
and sufficient supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes 
involving contact with obnoxious or poisonous 
substances ; (2) foradequate shelter for rest in 
“actories employing more than 150 persons; 
'3) for the reservation of suitable rooms for 


Act, factory operatives were divided into three| ihe use of children of women employed in 


age and sex groups: (1) adult males, (2) adult 
females, and (3) — uf m of both 
persons over 12 and under 15 years of age. 
fourth group of ‘adolescents’ has now been 
introduced, These are defined as persons of 
both sexes who are over the age of 15 years and 
under the age of 17 years but who have not been 
certified as fit for employment as aduits. Such 
adolescents as have not been so certified are to 


be deemed to be children. 


(c) Hours of Work.—The maximum limits of 
eleven hours per day and sixty hours per week 
laid down by the 1922 Act for both adult males 
and females are permitted only in the case of sea- 
sonal factories. Ths maximum hours permitted 
for peresmial factories have been reduced to nine 
perday and 54 per week subject to the Provisp 


factories employing more than fifty women; 


sexes, t,¢., and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
A aid appliances. 


(9) Rest Intervals and Holidays.—The provi- 


sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 


to rest intervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character. 


(hk) Overtime-—The old Acts contained no 


limitations with regard to the overtime hours 


which could be worked by ‘exempted’ 
workers. The new Act places a limitation of 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act. With regard to overtime 
rates of pay, the Act lays down that a time 
and a should be paid in all cases where a 
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worker in a seasonal vata is required to work: 
for more than 60 hours in any one week or! 
where a worker in a factory other than a seasonal 
factory is required to work for more than ten 
hours in any one day. But where a worker 
iu a factory other than a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more than fifty-four hours 
in any one week, he is to be entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked less any overtime in 
respect of which he is entitled to extra pay 
under the F phgeaees : sentence, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 
pay. When a worker in any factory works on 
the weekly rest day, he is to be entitled in 
respect of the overtime worked to pay at the 
rate of one and a half times the ordinary rate 
0 pay. 


(*) Certificates of Fitness for Children.— 
The 1934 Act gave powers to local Gov- 
emments to make rules prescribing the 
degree of fitness to be attained by child- 
ren and laid down that whenever such a 
standard has been laid down, no child failing 
to obtain it can be certified for employment in 
a factory. 


(j) Security of Factory Structures—Another 
new feature of the 1934 Act is the power which 
has been given to factory inspectors to call upon 
managers to carry out such tests as may be 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
of any specified parts of the structure of factories 
if they are of opinion that, on account of any 
defect or inadequacy in the construction of 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety. Local 
Governments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
cates of stability. 


(k) Exemptions—A frequent cause of com- 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
they gave local Governments very wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act. 
The new Act limited these powers and prescribed 
further that no exemptions were to be granted 
in id of the provisions for spreadover, 
prohibition of night work and the limitations 
of weekly hours for women and persons under 
the age of sixteen years. 


JANUARY 1935 TO MARCH 1997. 


The year 1935 opened with the Government 
of Bombay adopting a new angle of vision 
with regard to industrial disputes. The attitude 
of both the Central and the Provincial Govern- 
ments towards industrial disputes in India 
during the previous fifteen years was one either 
of laissez faire as long as law and order were 
maintained or of interference only in such cases 
where particular disputes resulted in breaches 
of the peace. Compared to the total number 
of strikes which had occurred in the country, 
the number of cases in which committees of 
enquiry had been appointed to carry out investi- 
gations and to submit reports or in which official] 
conciliators had taken the trouble to bring about 
settlements which would be acceptable to both 
parties was very smallindeed, But, the success 
which met the efforts of the Labour Officer 
appointed under the Bombay Trade Disputes 
Conciliation Act for the textile industry In 


. Mr, N. A. Mehrban, Assistant Com 
|Labour of the Government of Bombay, was 
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Bombay City was at once apparent and the 
Government of Bombay, emboldened by this 
success, were most anxious to try out the 
prin of conciliation in industries other 
than the textile and to bring about settlements 
which would make for industrial ce of a 
more enduring character. With this object 
in view, the Bombay Government instructed 
their Commissioner of Labour (who is also ex- 
officio Chief Conciliator under the Bombay 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act) to attempt 
conciliation in cases where he thought that 
Government intervention would be of value. 
The officials of the Labour Office have suc- 
cessfully intervened in several disputes and 
have been able to secure agreements acceptable 
to both sides. 


THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 


Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece 
of social legislation attempted in India is the 
Payment of Wages Act which was passed by the 
central legislature early in 1936. This Act 
owes its origin to Mr. N. M. Joshi who More 
than ten years ago, Moved a resolutioff in the 
Legislative Assembly for legislation in India on 
the lines of the British Truck Acts. The 
Government of India, at the time, promised to 
undertake an investigation into the subject and 
they accordingly asked all local Governments 
for their opinions in the matter. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay felt that they were not in a 
position to offer any views without complete 
information on the extent of the deductions 
which are made from wages in respect of fines 
and other matters and they therefore instituted 
a Presidency-wide enquiry into the matter. } 
factories, industrial establishments, hotels, 
shops, offices, etc., were covered and the report 
of the enquiry was published in April1926. The 
results showed that abuses of a sufficiently wide 
character as to justify legislation for their control 
were prevalent. Of all the provincial Govern- 
ments in India, the Government of Bombay 
alone were in favour of legislation on the subject 
and the Government of India were consid 
whether that province alone should be asked to 
undertake such legislation. In the meanwhile, 
the Royal Commission on Indian Labour was 
appointed and the Government of India decided 
to await their recommendations in the matter. 
The Royal Commission recommended all-India 
legislation and the Government of India drew 
up a draft Billin 1932 and this was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st February 
1933. A motion for the circulation of the Bill 
was sed on the 14th February and the Bill 
was Then referred to all local Governments for 
opinion after consultation with the interests 
concerned, A motion for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee was tabled for the 
Delhi session of 1934 but was not reached and 
the Billlapsed. The Government of India took 
this o pester of revising the original Bill 
throughout in the light of the criticisms which 
had been received and a new Bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th Feb- 
ruary 1985. A motion for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee was adopted on the 
18th February. oS Lea ees Baa - 
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invited by the Government of India to attend 
its meetings as an Expert Adviser. The Select 
Committee’s report together with the Bill as 
amended be res was Aging in the Gazette 
of India dated the 16th February 1935. 


It is not necessary for the purposes of this note 
to describe the contents of the Government of 
India’s original and revised Bills and the ampli- 
fications made in the revised Bill by the Select 
one ars io TD te dorsal dealt ri 

wo main principles : rompter payments o 
Wages; and (2) contro ae the deductions which 
an employer may make from the wages of his 
workmen in respect of fines and services. The 
Main differences between the three drafts related 
to (a) the scope of the proposed measure, (b) the 
types and extent of the permissible deductions, 
(¢) definition of the term ‘‘ wages’’, and (d) the 
periods during which wages should be paid after 
they fall due. The original Bill permitted 
employers to make deductions from wages in 
respect of the value of material damaged in the 
process of mantifacture and which was handed 
over to the worker concerned. The practice of 
handing over damaged material to the worker and 
of deducting its cost from his wages was widely 
prevalent in certain centres of the textile indus- 
try in India and particularly in Ahmedabad 
where it was estimated that a total sum of nearly 
fifteen lakhs of rupees was deducted annually 
from the wages of about 25,000 weavers in 
respect of weaving fines and the value of damag- 
ed cloth handed over to them. The Labour 
0 of the Government of Bombay made an 
elaborate enquiry into this matter in 1933 and 
the Government of India acting on a acport on 
the subject submitted to them by the Bombay 
Government decided to disallow this type of 
deductions in the revised Bill, Another practice 
which was widely prevalent in several industries 
was to grant good attendance and efficiency 
bonuses in addition to rates. Bonuses offer a wide 
loophole to employers to evade limitations in 
respect of fines because if the granting of bonuses 
were permitted there would be not to pre- 
vent an eniployer from setting apart substantial 
portions of wages as bonuses to be paid condi- 
tionally on certain standards of conduct, atten- 
dance and efficiency being attained. If a work- 
man failed to attain the specified standards, he 
Would lose the bonus or in other words he would 
be fined to that extent. It was necessary, 
therefore, for the Government of India to so 
amplify the definition of the term ‘wages’ as 
to cover all bonuses. At the moment of writing, 
however, there is still considerable doubt whether 
the Government of India have achieved their 
object of preventing substantial portions of 
wages from being converted into bonuses and 
eminent lawyers are of opinion that bonuses 
can still be paid. Textile mills in Sholapur 
had a practice of ting a certain quantity 
of grain every month to such of their workers as 
did not remain absent for more than four days in 
a month and of deducting Bs, 2 (or more depend- 
ing on varying quantities of grain supplied) 
from their wages. The system was introdu 
lire & period of high prices which Were pre- 
valent in 1919-20 and was intended to meet a 
demand for increases in wages. value of 
the grain allowance varied with fluctuations in 
prices and put a part of the wage on the basis of 
asliding scale. Assuch it was not objectionable 


ced in res 
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but workers who failed to put in the required 
period of attendance were deprived of this 
allowance and the loss which accrued to them 
acted as a fine. In principle the whole system 
was bad and savoured very Much of the old 
‘Tommy shops’ in England which the earlier 
Truck Acts were intended to kill. The Select 
Committee accepted this argument and inserted 
& new provision in the Bill requiring that all 
wages should be paid in currency notes and/or 
coin of the realm. Aa far as this question of 
bonuses is concerned, the Government of 
Bombay has taken the lead by notifying all 
factories and concerns to which the Act app- 
lies that in all cases where bonuses were paid 
for good attendance, good work, good produc- 
tion or matters of that kind, such bonuses be- 
come payable whether the conditions govern- 
ing the earning of the bonus are fulfilled or not. 

When the Bill came up for second reading 
in the Legislative Assembly 1n February 1936, 
Sir Homi P. Mody, K.B.8., the representative of 
the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, moved 
an amendment by virtue of which an 
employer would be permitted to deduct thirteen’ 
days’ wages from the due wages of such persons 
as acting in concert of ten or More remained 
absent from work without giving due notice. 
This amendment was intended to prevent 
lightning strikes and it introduced an entirely 
new principle into the Bill. As such it was 
strongly opposed by Mr, N. M, Joshi, the re- 
presentative of Indian labour, and other labour 
Membersin the House. The Legislative Assembly, 
however, passed Sir Homi Mody’s amendment 
but when the Bill as Presa by the Legislative 
Assembly went to the cil of State that body 
amended this clause by permitting a deduction 
of only eight days’ wages on this account, The 
Act was finally passed on the 18th April 1936. 
Early in 1987, the Act was amended in such a 
way as to extend the provisions relating to ten 
or More persons remaining absent from work in 
concert so as to cover ‘‘ stay-in’’ strikes as well. 
The Payment of Wages Act was brought into 
operation with effect from the 20th March 1937. 
The more important provisions of the Act are 
as follows:— 

(a) Scope of Application—The Act in the first 
Instance, applies to factories and railways but 
local Governments are empowered to extend it to 
tramway or Motor omnibus services; docks, 
wharves or jetties; inland steamer vessels ; 
mines, quarries or oll-flelds; plantations; and 
any other class of workshops or establishments 
in which articles are produced, adapted or 
ae a with a view to their use, transport 
or Bale, 

(6) Wages.—' Wages’ for purposes of the 
Act “‘ means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if 
the terms of the contract of employment, express 
or implied, were , be payable, whether 
conditiona y upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
of his employment or of work done 
ins employment, and includes any bonus or 
other additional remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by reagon of the 
termination of his employment but does not 
include’® travelling allowances, employees 
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contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
payable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
accommodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his employer. 

(c) Wage Periods —No wage period shall 
exceed one Month. (Amendments moved b: 
labour Members to reduce this to a week and 
fortnight were defeated), and all wages ar 
required to be paid in coin and/or currency notes. 

(d) Time of Payment.—The wages of al 
persons eMployed in concerns employin_ 
than one thousand persons are to be paid befor 
the expiry of the seventh day after the last da. 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
are payable and in establishments employing 
More than one thousand persons before the 
expiry of the tenth day. Where employment is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to be before 
second working day following that on which thi 
employment is terminated, 

(e) Permissible Deductions.—Deductions from 
wages are permitted only in respect of fines 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over payments of wages, for income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the employer as the 
Governor-General in Council or a local Govern. 
ment may, by general or special order, authorise. 

(f) Fines.—No fines are to be imposed on 
children, ¢.¢., persons below the age of fifteen 
years, No fines may be imposed save in res- 
pect of such acts or omissions as have been exhibi- 
ted in notices which have received the approval 
of the local Government or of an authority which 
& local Government may prescribe in the matter 
and unless the person who is fined has been given 
an id dewey of showing cause against the 
fine. The total amount of fines which may be 
imposed on any person during any wage period 
shail not exceed half an anna in the rupee of 
wages for that wage period and no fine can be 
recovered in instalments or after the expiry of 60 
days from the day on which it was imposed. 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the workers. Local 
Governments have been empowered to make 
rules in connection with most of these matters. 


(9) Deductions for Absence from Duty.— 
Deductions from wages for periods of absence 
from duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear & larger proportion than the period of 
absence bears to the period of duty (1.¢., if the 
wage is Rs, 27 for 27 wor days the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not be More than Rs, 7) ; 

rovided that “‘ aubject to any rmles made in 
half by the local Government if ten or More 
employed persons acting in concert absent them- 
selves Without due notice (that is to say without 
giving the notice which they are required to give 
elther expressly by their contracts of employment 
or impliedly by the terms of their service) and 
without reasonable cause, such deduction from 


any such may include such amount not 
exceeding fits wages ul 


the expiry of thi pe 


for eight days as may by any 
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such contract or terms be due to the employer 
in lieu of due notice.” By an amending Act passed 
early in 1937 an explanation has been added 
to Section dealing with this matter which 
rovides that ‘‘an employed person shall be 
eemed to be absent, from the place where he 
is requited to work if although present insuch 
place, he refuses to carry out his work.’’ 

(h) Deductions for Recovery of Advances,— 
Recovery of an advance of money given before 
employment began are to be made from the first 
payment of wages in respect of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery is to be ® on 
advances given for travelling expenses; and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned are to be subject to rules to be Made by 
local Governments, 

(i) Contracting-Out.—No contracting-out is 
rmitted 


(j) Procedure.—Local Governments are 
empowered to appoint Commissioners for 
Workmen’s Compensation or any other persons 
with judicial experience as the authority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages. Penalties 
have been laid down for malicious or v: us 
claims, Appeals to courts of small Causes 
are permitted and an elaborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials for 
offences under the Act. 

(k) Administration.—lInspectors of factories 
are to be responsible for the administration of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 
powers are reserved to the Governor-General 
in Council and to local Governments to appoint 
such other persons as they think fit to be inspeo- 
tors for the purposes of this Act for railways, 


C. P. UNREGULATED FACTORIES 
ACT, 1937, 


The Legislative Council of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar passed an Unregulated Factories 
Act early in 1937. This Act seeks to regulate 
the labour of women and children and to make 
provision for the welfare of labour in factories 
io which the Factories Act 1934 does not apply, 
‘* Unregulated Factory’’ has been defined as 
“any place wherein fifty or more workers are 
employed or were employed on any one day of 
the preceding twelve months and to which the 
Factories Act 1934 does not apply and wherein 
the following industries are carried on :—(7) bidi 
making, (i) shellac manufacture, and (iit) 
leather tanning.’’ <A “ child’’ has been defin 
as a person who has not completed his fourteenth 
year. The provisions with regard to health 
and safety, notices and registers, penalties and 
procedure closely follow the similar provisions 
in the Factories Act. Children’s hours are 
‘estricted to seven in any one day and no child 
can be employed in any unregulated factory 
except between 8 a.m, and noon, and 1 p.m. and 
3 p.m. The double employment of children 


this .s prohibited and a child who has worked in any 


unregulated factory on any one day is prevented 
from working overtime or work home, 
The hours of work of adult males are limited to 
ten per day and provision has been made for 
the grant of a holiday after every period of six 
sonsecutive days. Women’s hours are restricted 
10 nine per day and they are prohibited from 
working in any unregulated factory before sun- 
‘ise or after sunset. 


$06 Labour in India. 
LABOUR UNDER THE NEW AUTONOMOUS PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


With the advent of the new reforms under the international standards, suitable machinery 
Government of India Act, 1935, fall provincial for the settlement of disputes between employers 
‘autonomy was established in all Provinces in and workmen, protection against the economic 
India, with effect from the 1st April 1988. The consequence of old-age, sickness and wnemploy- 
Indian National Congress which is the largest, ment and the right of workers to form unions 
the most influential and the most well organised and to strike for the protection of their interests.” 
poe! party in India contested most and won The earlier resolution of Congress on Funda- 

he majority of the seats for the Legislative mental Rights, generally states in addition, that 
Assemblies in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay: ‘‘the State shall safeguard the interests of 
the United Provinces, Bihar, the Central Pro- industrial workers ’? and makes special reference 


vinces and Orissa; but, for reasons set out 
elsewhere in this volume, it refused to acceD 
office forthwith and interim ministries had to 
formed in these Provinces. These interim 
ministries, however, resigned in July 1937 and 
fu Congress Ministries were formed in all these 
Provinces in that month. The Labour Policy 
of the Indian National Congress, as set out in 
its election manifesto is ‘“‘to secure to the 
industrial workers a decent standard of living, 
hours of work and conditions of labour in con- 
formity, as far as the economic conditions in the 
country permit, with international standards ; 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen; protection: 
against the economic consequences of old age, 
sickness and unemployment; and the right of 
workers to form unions and to strike for the 
eenalea of their interests.’’ The earlier reso- 
uéion of Congress on fundamental rights, gener- 
a states in addition, that ‘‘the state shall 
eguard the interests of industrial workers ”’ 
and makes special reference to women workers 
and children. During the last one year, this 
pee has been amplified in some of the Congress 
ces either by the issue of Press Notices 
outlining Government’s policy in res of the 
industrial worker or by reference to that policy 
in public speeches made by the various Ministers 
in charge of the Labour portfolio. For example 
in addressing a meeting of the representatives 
of the workers on the 19th February 1938, the 
Honourable the Minister for Finance in the 
Central Provinces declared that “the Congress 
Policy in regard to labour will be uniform in all 
Congress Provinces and it will be the aim of the 
Congress to secure you your rights without any 
struggle as far as possible.” The most com- 
prehensive statement with regard to this 
policy is contained in a press note issued by the 
Government of Bombay in August 1987 which 
owing to its importance, and at the cost of 
some repetition, is reproduced in full below :— 


special sense responsible for the welfare of the’ 
industrial worker, The process of industrialisa- 
tion, which has gone furtherest in this Presi- 
dency as far as India is concerned, takes away 
the independence of the worker, places him in a 
difficult environment and creates social and 
political problems of a peculiar and complicated 
character, Poe these circumstances in 
view, the Indian National Congress has envisaged 
in ita election manifesto a policy and a programme 
in respect of industrial workers, which constitute 
an undertaking to “secure to them a decent 
standard of living, hours of work and condi- 
tions of labour in conformity, as far as the econo- 
mic conditions in the country permit, pith 


req 


to women workers and children. 


‘‘ This Government has therefore accepted it 
as its duty to endeavour to work out this pro- 
gramme using all the means at its dis I, 
Government will try to adjust the social and 
economic mechanism in such a way as to assure 
to the worker the satisfaction of at least his 
minimum human needs, security of service, 
provision of alternative occupations in periods 
of inevitable unemployment and maintenance 
during foot of unavoidable incapacity for 
work. It is also an acknowledged obligation 
of Government to secure working and living 
conditions which are favourable to the worker’s 
physical and moral health and to ensure for him 
opportunities for the advancement of his status 
and a full measure of freedom of action consis- 
tently with his obligations to industry and 
society. The pace at which a programme to 
achieve these ends can be prasecuted will depend 
upon various factors foremott among them 
being the co-operation of the working classes 
and of the employers, the state of the industries 
concerned and economic conditions generally. 


“Government are examining the possibility 
of devising measures for setting up minimum 
wage fixing machinery to meet special require- 
ments, for Peanodag the provision of better 
housing conditions, for control of house rent in 
cities and for the relief and avoidance of working 
class indebtedness. With regard to industries 
and industrial centres which fail to provide a 
living wage to the employees, Government have 
decided to institute exhaustive enquiries with 
a view to determining how far wages in these 
cases fall short of the minimum budgettary needs 
of the workers, to discover what circumstances 
are responsible for the inadequacy and to ascer- 
tain the ways and means of improving wages 
to a satisfactory level. 


“For the protection of the industrial popula- 


** Government are aware that act Mis in al tion, Government visualize the development of a 


comprehensive system of social insurance. The 
te statistical and actuarial basis for the 
various forms of social insurance is totally 
lacking at present. Government have already 
set in motion the machinery of the Labour 
De ent for the collection of material which 
within a reasonable distance of time should 
enable the Government to decide what ean be 
done to frame sound and workable schemes con- 
forming to Indian conditions, Government 
have under their consideration the feasibility of 
legislation for leave with pay during periods of 
sickness. It is hoped that the action taken In 
this direction would pave the way for a scheme 
of sickness insurance. 


Labour Policy of the Indian National Congress. 


‘In the matter of unemployment relief, 
Government pean to explore the possibilities of 
aiternative employment in home industries and 
with that erd Th view are considering a scheme 
for extensive training of the employed 
and the unemployed for the pursuit of secondary 
occupations. Collection of statistics of un. 
employment and registration of the employed 
as well as the unemployed will soon be under- 
taken, and it is expected that the arrangement 
would facilitate the setting up of Employment 
Exchanges in important industrial centres. 


‘““Government contemplate an immediate 
extension and improvement of the Factories Act 
in several directions. Provisions of the Act 
relating to the weekly holiday, the interval of rest 
and spreadover of the hours need amendment. 
satisfactory dining accommodation and adequate 
medical aid will be made a legal obligation, The 
position regarding the maximum hours of work 
will be reviewed. Government find that some 
regulation of night-shift work in general will 
have soon to be considered, 


‘With regard to trade disputes, Government 
are determined to pursue an active policy with a 
view to maintaining industrial peace in the Pre- 
sidency, endeavouring all the time to see that the 
workers obtain a fair deal. It is the intention 
of Government to promote legislation aiming at 
the prevention of strikes and lockouts as far 
as possible. The basis of this legislation would 
be the requirement that no reduction in wages or 
other change in conditions of employment to 
the disadvantage of the worker should take effect, 
till they have had sufficient time and opportunity 
tor having the facts and merits of the proposed 
change examined and all avenues of peaceful 
settlement of the dispute explored either through 
the channel of voluntary negotiation, concilia- 
tion, or arbitration or by the machinery of the 
law, <A corresponding obligation would rest on 
ee A hs in respect of demands on their 

ehalf. 


“‘ Government are also considering the practi- 
cability of legislation enabling the general appli- 
cation in any centre of industry of suitable 
standards of pay and other conditions of work 
regarding which there is found to be agreement 
between substantial and representative sections 
of the employers and the employees of a parti- 
cular centre. As a step in this direction, it will 
be necessary to provide for the registration of 
collective agreements. While Government pro- 
pose to do all that is practicable for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of the working classes, 
they are convinced that no legislative programme 
can be a substitute for the organised strength 
of the working class and till organisations of 
workers, run on genuine trade union lines grow 
up in the various fields of employment, no lasting 
good can accrue. Government are therefore 
anxious to assist in removing real hindrances in 
the way of the growth of labour organisations 
and to promote collective bargaining between the 
employers and the employees. Means will be 
devised to discourage victimization of workers 
for connection with a labour organisation and 
participation in legitimate trade union activity, 


“In the sphere of education, Government 
realise that the yd class has its special needs 
and that illiteracy in its case constitutes a very 
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serious handicap to itself and a grave danger to 


‘society. The educational policy of Government 


will therefore be designed to meet these special 
requirements. Government’s policy of phn 
tion has also a special bearing on the well-being of 
the industrial community and it is Government’s 
intention to select important industrial towns for 
the early application of this policy. 


“‘Government have in mind the need and 
utility of statistical and other information for the 
proper discharge of their functions in these and 
other matters. The Government Labour Office 
is well equipped for the purpose. Government 
are considering the advisability of extending the 
scope of the work of the Labour Office and of 
facilitating the work of collection of statistics by 
suitable legislation.” 


In Bengal, where a popular Ministry was 
formed with representatives from the Proja, 
the Muslim League, the Independant Hindu and 
the Independant Muslim parties, the policy 
of the Government with regard to labour is 
contained in a statement made by the Honour- 
able Minister in charge of the Departmept of 
Commerce and Labour to representatives 6¥ the 
Press in September 1937. He stated that some 
of the important items which the Government of 
Bengal were considering for the amelioration 
of labour were the establishment of industrial tri- 
bunals, employment exchanges, decasualisation 
of labour, schemes for health insurance, adequate 
housing, regulation of employment in shops, 
conciliation of debts, penalising of illegal gratifica- 
tion and the institution of enquiries into cone 
tions of living by means of collecting fa” 
budgets with a view to ascertaining w' 
would be possible to introduce m‘~* 
fixing machinery and schemes 0o&—-_—_—~-- 
insurance. With regard to tt 
Government of Bengal towa 
and the question of their re———_____ 
ployers, the Commerce and 


d t and ‘80n falling in this 
any nae Ne rs 9 more than Rs. 15-8 


icrease, 
“Tt has been suggested t 

encouraging trade unions anrson falling in this 
tion to them is merely a subte more than Rs. 28 
the trade unions of the red ficrease, 

of subterfuge does not arise. 

the so-called trade unions of tion falling in this 
genuine trade unions at all. J \ore than Rs. 39-4 
the flag of the labourers whether itse. 

or blue so long as it is the flag of a g 

movement, but when the red flag falling in this 
coupled with revolutionary sloganee than Rs, 43 
ferocity and a hatred which fs unde, 

very foundations of the social struc 

it is almost invariably coupled with Uing in this 
to violence either overtly or cove1 increase in 
impossible for me to consider it as the 

genuine labour movement until its 

enter the field as responsible labour leat 

not as politicians exploiting labour for pe 

Acai toay or revolutionary motives, Hf 
he trade unionism of that flag has been nothe fall 
else but the creation of a conglomeration 
workers for fighting employers on the bas of 
of class warfare and disseminating class hatred. be 
I wish to make it clear that I will under note 
condition give the slightest encouragement or 4 

vilege to any communist organisation, with 

ts anti-God, anti religious campaign and its 
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appeal to hatred, violence and insurrection on a 
mass scale and I am sure that in this pronounce- 
ment I have the support of the vast majority 
of the t public........A trade union that 
advises light strikes or does not formulate 
its demands or acts in an immoderate manner, 
or makes obviously extravagant or stupid claims, 
that makes no rel har to settle disputes, that 
discards offers of mediation and conciliation, is 
obviously not a genuine trade union.... While 
therefore enco g the establishment of sound 
trade unions and giving them recognition in 
accordance with the principles I have outlined 
I shall insist on fair-play on either side. Re- 
cognition will confer on the unions valuable 
rights, I will expect the trade unions to act 
in a Tes ible manner; if they do not do so, 
I shall be under the painful necessity of with- 
drawing recognition. I would expect employers 
to give the representations of the trade union 

oe consideration and to do everything in 
the wer to encourage them and save them 
from destructive forces. If they do not do so, 
I shall appeal to the legislature for powers and to 
public opinion for support. I earnestly re 
that trade unions will make every effort to obta 
recognition. It is obvious that they will get 
More advantages through Symipsiay and co- 
operation than by a barren and iruitless opposi- 
tion, I impress upon the employers the neces- 
sity of recognising these facts and discharging 
their duty towards their labour,” 


. *The Governments of Punjab, Assam and Sind 
shad, at the moment of our going to Press, made 

@pfiicial pronouncements with regard to their 
and tus matters connected with labour. 


and chide ay qnt of writing, it is not possible to 


Poe ces either 38t with regard to the period of 
outlining Governneh the ambitious labour pro- 
industrial worker GeDgal and the seven Congress 
in public speeches * be put into full legislative 


in charge of the Lanments of seamed oe 


and the Centra 
iieigiacerligpon ttees to make comprehensive 


ges and conditions of labour, 

rier er ig cae May and the Central Provinces 
Policy in regard tctile industry and in Bihar and 
Congress Provinceovinces in all industries, The 
Congress to securstee published an interim report 
struggle as far ° but their main and final report 
prehensive stenot be ready much before the 
policy is con 1939. The Cawnpore and the 
owing to itatpril and May 1938, The Bihar 
some repetitjasd only issued their questionnaire 
e we finally went to press for this 
“‘Govern#the Year Book. The terms of re- 
special sengy the findings of these various Com- 
industrial ¥9 dealt with in some detail below but 
» W, certain that the recommendations of 
dency 88 fysrious Committees will involve much 
the indepyn of a fairly far reaching character. 
difficult , the greatest. progress in this direction 
political which has been made in the Province 
mbay where the Government has already 
viewed to the various interests concerned for 
in finion draft proposals for the conditions to be 
ip ifilled for the recognition by employers of 
anions of their workers; for the grant of holi- 
‘days with pay during periods of sickness; for 
the regulation of hours of work, rest periods, 
and the grant of holidays in commercial offices,' 
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shops, hotels, theatres, cinemas, etc.: and for the 
investigation and amicable settlement of indus- 
trial ad ss The last is a very wide and com- 
prehensive measure providing for the s ] 
registration of unions for the puree of this 
Coniston for the appointment of Labour 
Officers and Conciliators and for the a pep 
ment of permanent and ad hoc tribunals to act 
as industrial courts and conciliation and arbitra- 
tion boards. No changes are to be permitted 
in wages, hours of work and other conditions 
of employment until due notice has been given 
and all strikes and lockouts are to be made illegal 
until such time as the full machinery provided 
for by the measure has been made use of in 
bringing about a friendly settlement of the 
matters under discussion or dispute between 
the parties, Provision is to be made for the 
registration of joint agreements; and the growth 
of conciliation and arbitration machinery outside 
the Act is to be encouraged by the registration 
of any special arrangements that may be made 
between groups of associations of employers and 
representative unions of workers. Proposals 
are also under examination by the Government 
of Bombay for the establishment of employment 
exchanges and for the creation of minimum wage 
fixing machinery in such unorganised industries 
in which enquiries to be made reveal the exis- 
tence of ‘sweated’ conditions, Committees 
have also been appointed in Bombay to make 
recommendations regarding the housing con- 
ditions of the middle and the working classes 
and for adult education, 


Employers rightly feel that labour legislation 
of the comprehensive character which has been 
outlined above should not be carried through in 
one or two Provinces alone but that all labour 
legislation which increases the cost of produc- 
tion should be uniformly and concurrently 
introduced in all Provinces in India so as to 
prevent certain territories and areas from being 
placed in a more favourable position than the 
others, This has been recognised by the All- 
India Congress Working Committee and it is 
understood that every endeavour will be made 
to introduce concurrent legislation in all the 
Congress Provinces as far as possible. 


BOMBAY TEXTILE LABOUR 
INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


In October 1937, the Government of Bombay 
appointed a Committee with Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram as Chairman to investigate into the 
question of the elegance of wages and kindred 
matters in connexion with the textile industry 
in the Province of Bombay. The other members 
of the Committee were Messrs. Vaikunth L, 
Mehta, D. BR. Gadgil and 8, A. Brelvi. Mesars. 
Sakarlal Balabbai, M.L.A. and 8, D. Saklatvala, 
M.L.A., represent the employers’ interests 
and Messrs. Kandubhai K. Desai, M.L.A. and 
R, A. Khedgikar, M.L.A., representing the 
workers’ interests were appointed Associate 
Members of the Committee to assist them in 
the proper prentenon of the cases of their 
respective sides but with no power to partake 
in the final deliberations or to vote with regard 
to the decisions or recommendations which the 
Committee might make. Mr. S. R. Deshpande, 
B.Litt. (Oxon.) was appointed Secretary. The 
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terms of reference which the Committee were 
asked to consider were as follows :— 


(1) To examine the wages paid to workers 
having regard,to the hours, efficiency and condi- 
tions of work in the various centres of the textile 
industry in the Province and to enquire, in this 
regard, into the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
wages earned in relation to a Hving wage stan- 
dard and, if they are found in any occupation, 
centre or unit of the industry to be inadequate, to 
euguite into and report upon the reasons therefor, 
and to make recommendations regarding :— 


(a) the establishment of a minimum wage; 


(b) the measures which the employers, the 
employees and the Government should 
take to improve the wage level; 


(c) the remuneration of workers engaged on 
night-shift, and the regulation of night- 
shift work ; 

(d) standardisation of wages and musters ; and 


(e) the methods of automatic adjustment of 
wages in future. 


(2) To report whether in view of the present 
condition of the industry an immediate increase 
in wages can be given in any occupation, centre 
or unit of the industry, penning the conclusion 
of the Committee’s work and the preparation 
of its hd a and to make recommendations in 
this behalf, 
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(3) To report on any matters germane to the 
above, 


In accordance with para (2) of the terms of 
reference the Committee published an interim 
report in February 1938. After making a care- 
ful survey of existing conditions in the cotton 
textile mills in the Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur, eepecially with regard to the 
prices of raw cotton and the manufactured 
article, the Committee reached the conclusion 
that the depression which had been adduced as 
the principal justifieation for the wage cuts which 
had been effected in the textile mills in the 
Province of Bombay mainly during the years 1938 
and 1934 had lifted and that the capacity of the 
industry to earn profits was ctl 
than it was when the cuts were imposed. They 
were of the opinion, therefore, that it was not 
ag Ae ek for labour to entertain the hope 
of being able to participate in the relative 
prosperity which the industry now enjoyed. It 
was because of the reassuring position of the 
industry that the Committee held that the cottcn 
textile ind could well face the future in a 
spirit of confidence and that it could mett, out 
of the substantial betterment that had already 
accrued and which would continue to accrue 
for the greater part of the year 1938, additional 
charges of a reasonable magnitude for raising the 
wage level. They accordingly recommended 
that the increases set out in the following schedule 
should be given :— 








SCHEDULE. 
Category of earnings, | Rate of increase. | REMARKS, 
1 | 2 


Below Rs, 13-8-0 .. 


Rs, 13-8-0 and below Rs, 25| 24 Annas in the Rupee .. 


Bs. 25 and below Rs. 35 .. 


Bs. 35 and below Rs, 40.. 


Rs, 40 and below Rs, 75 .. 


Rs. 75 and over Nal, 


3 Annas in the Rupee.. 


2 Annas in the Rupee .. 


14 Annas in the Rupee .. 


1 Anna in the Rupee .. 


| 3 


| provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than Rs. 15-8 
as a result of the increase. 


Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than Rs, 28 
as a result of the increase. 


Provided that no on falling in this 
category shall receive more than Rs. 39-4 
as a result of the increase. 


Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall recéive more than Rs, 43 
as a result of the increase, 


Provided that no person falling in this 


category shall receive an increase in 
earnings of less than Rs, 3. 





(1) The basis on which the increase will be 
calculated shall be the net earnings of each 
individual worker for each pay-period. 


(2) (a) In the case of time workers, the rate 
of increase for an individual worker in any 
pcuneeon is indicated by the rate shown in 

Cc 


hedule against the category of earnings 
within which may fall the wages to which a 


worker in that occupation working for the full 
pay-period is entitled. 


(b) In the case of piece workers, the rate of 
increase to which an individual worker will be 
entitled is indicated in the Schedule by the rate 
shown against the category of 8 within 
ia may fall his net earnings during the pay- 
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(8) The earnings shown in the Schedule 
above relate to a pay-period of 26 working days 


(4) In pay-periods containing less or mor 
than 26 working dec, the categories of 

shown in the Schedule should be adjusted in the 
proportion which the number of working day: in 
the pay-period bears to 26. The maximum and 
the m um limits shown in column 8 of the 
Schedule should also be adjusted in the sami 
proportion, 

(5) These recommendations apply to th 
entire body of workers (as defined in the Indian 
Factories Act but excluding all persons employec. 
in a clerical capacity) employed in the cotton 
textile industry in the Bombay Province. 

The Committee calculated that, on the basis 
ofthe figures givenin the above Schedule, th 
percentage increase in the wages bill wouk 
amount to 9.0 for Ahmedabad, 11.9 for Bombay 
and 14.3 for Sholapur, It is calculated that the 
Committee’s interim recommendations will 
increase the wages bill of all cotton textile mill 
workers in the Province of Bombay by about a 
crore of rupees per annum, In recommending 
the above increases, the Committee have taken 
into consideration one contingent factor which 
was brought to their notice by Government, 
viz., the provision that may have to be mad: 
for paying sickness benefits to workers as : 
result of social legislation which Government 
propose shortly to undertake. The Government 
of Bombay published the interim report with a 
resolution which stated that the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Committee, in the view 
of Government, were entitled to the weight and 
authority which should be attached to the 
award of an Industrial Court or a Court of 
Arbitration ; and as such should be carried out 
and accepted both by employers and labour. 
Government further recommended that the 
increases in wages suggested by the Committee 
should be given commencing from the date of the 
disbursement of the wages due for the month 
of February 1938 or for the last pay period in 
that month. As we go to Press, we understand 
that, ore for a few smali concerns, all cotton 
textile mills in the Province have accepted the 
Committee’s interim findings and have given 
ena workers the increases in wages recommended 

y them. 


THE CAWNPORE LABOUR INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE. 


Few cities in India have expanded indus- 
trially so rapidly as Cawnpore. In 1901 its 
popaiaon was 172,604. In 1931 this had 
ncreased by over a quarter to 219,819. Today 
it is hear rs estimated at being somewhere 
between 285 310 thousand. Besides having 
a large number of cotton spinning and weaving 
mills, vadela aie is also an important centre of the 
tanning industry and it has a large number 
of engineering and other factories as well. The 
total factory population of the city in 1937 was 
over 75,000. Sinco the advent of the Reforms, 
Cawnpore has been a storm centre of conflict 
between capital and labour. With the excep- 
tion of a few employers who were members of 
the North India Chamber of Commerce and 
some bunderds of workers who were members 
of two loosely knit trade unions known as b ae 
Mazdoor Sabha, a communist ridden body, dnd 
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the Dalit Mazdoor Sungh there was, at the 
of the year 1987, little organisation 
either between the employers or the employed. 
Representatives of various F rrosrgs groups 
standing for election to the United Provinces 
Legislative Assembly consequently found a rich 
virgin field among the ranks of the workers in this 
city and they endeavoured to enlist po ah 
for their candidature by making all sorts of wild 
and rash promises as to what they would do to 
ameliorate working conditions. Popular imagi- 
nation was excited to fever point and even 
before the taking up of office by the Congress in 
July 1937 a large number of strikes had oceurred 
in Individual units. When Congress did take 
up the reins of Government industrial strife 
culminated in a compet sto e of work 
in almost ali cotton textile mills and several 
units in many other industries were also affected. 
The main demands centred round an immediate 
nd an all-round increase in wages. Employers, 
alarmed at the turn events were taking, formed 
themselves into an association which was called 
The Employers’ Association of Northern India, 
The Mazdoor Sabha had at the same time suc- 
ceeded in widening its membership. Several 
deputations representing the interests of both the 
mployers and the workers waited on the Hon’- 
ble the Prime Minister, Pandit Govind Ballsbh 
Pant and as a result of his eventual intervention 
in the dispute an agreement was concluded 
between the parties in the month of August 1937 
by virtue of one of the terms of which Govern- 
ment agreed to appoint a Committee to examine 
and report on the conditions of life and work of 
labourers employed in factories in Cawnpore. 
The Committee as originally appoin in 
November 1937 consisted of Sriyut Rajendra 
Prasad Saheb (Chairman) and Sir Tracy Govin 
“ones, Mr. Harihar Nath Shastri, Mr, Gulzarilal 
Nanda and Professor 8. K. Rudra. Sir Tracy 
Govin Jones and Mr. Shastri who represented the 
*mployers’ and the workers’ interests respectively 
mutually agreed to withdraw from the Committee 
in December, The services of Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda could not be spared by the Government 
Bombay and Mr, B, Shiva Rao was appoint- 
ed in his place on the 13th January 1938. 


The terms of reference to the Committee were 
as follows .— 


(1) Whether wage cuts have taken place 
ee or indirect, and if so, where and to what 
»xtent ? 


(2) In case any such wage cut is established, 
thether there should be any increase in wages, 
and if so, what ? 


(3) How do the present rates of wages in 
Cawnpore compare with those prevailing else- 
where in India and whether, taking also into 
consideration the profits made by the mills and 
the cost of living in Cawnpore they should be 
increased and if so, to what extent ? 


(4) Is it desirable to prescribe any minimum 
rate of wages for any Class of labour at Cawnpore 
and if so, what should such rate be ? 


(5) What is the most suitable arrangement for 
shifts to enable a factory to continue working 
as long as it desires to do so without unduly 
inconveniencing the labourers? 
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(6) Whether schemes of rationalization and (5) Standardisation of wages in cotton 
intensification of labour have been, or are being textile mulls 
or are intended to be introduced, and if so, on 
what lines ? What are the effecta ofsuch schemes (6) The adoption of two straight shifts and 
on the labourers as regards their earnmgs the abolition of overlappmg and multiple shift» 


9 
Health, efficiency, etc (7) Complete dissociation of jobbers in 
(7) What abuses, if any, are associated with Connexion with recruitment 
she regent ssstem of supervision, recpating, (8)_Abolition of method of punishments such 
‘@8 suspension the fixing o erent plece ra’ 
steps should be taken to remove the same ? ‘for different qualities of production, ate 
(8) What days, if any, should be observed as 
holidays in factories in addition to or m heu of (9) The payment to discharged workers of 
Sundays ? compensation either at the rate of 15 davs 
wages for every year of service or a lump amount 
(9) On what terms should emergency leave not exceeding six months wages 
be granted in the case of (a) plece workers and 
(6) tume workers ? (10) Tuifteen days leave with full pay for 
workers with not less than two years’ continuous 
(10) Are the general conditions of labour in service to their credit, and, m addition, 15 days 


factories satisfactory and what, if any, improve gick le th 
ments are needed ? etal ave with half pay and 60 holidays per 


(11) What improvements are required in the 


conditions m which the labourers live im ,,(11) Provision of resting places and dining 


sheds 


Cawnpore especially as regards housing, , 
pen oe what steps should be taken (40) fiotation of a loan of fifty lakhs of 


Soran ey oven lie the provision of 12 000 
ecent houses the scheme to be completed by 
Beg il hah algae iat ould cia be the Improvement Trust within a period of five 
carried out ’ y 


(13) What statistical data should be main (13) TUstablishment of a welfare council and 
tamed in regard to labour conditions and welfare organisation of maternity and child welfare 


and by what agency ” iy. B , _ 
rovision of a 8 
The Committee submitted their report to the scheme on a contributory faais eae Sennen 
UP Government early 1m April Lous Gover | 
ment released the report for publication towards’ (15) Provision of contmbutory Provident 
the end of that month with a Press Note Fund schemes on the basis of sijaal contebutions 


expressing the hope that the suggestions and of half an anna m the rupee of earnings for both 
recommendations made by the Committee would employers and Oke 


lead to an amicable ee of ae Ustad 

differences between employers and workers, (16) The creation of a Labour Office on tic 
failing which Government would proceed to take ae Ue the Bombay Labour Office ee 

the report imto consideration and reach their 

own decisions It was also announced that all The Committee estimated that the financial 
representations in the matter should be submitted effect of the various recommendations and su, 
to Government by the 10th May The report gestion, which they make if accepted sn toto 
covers @ very wide field of subjects and includes would be to raise the wages bill by about 21 
a host of recommendations among the more per cent per annum 

important of which are the followmg — 


The Employers’ Association of Northern 

(1) Aly ee el ange Pgs ramen Tndia in the course of a lengthy statement which 
increase the wages y they submitted to Government and which thev 
The method to be followed in giving the increases 4).9 released to the Press about the middle of 
8 the same as that recommended by the Bombay 4, 1938 stated that the recommendations of the 
Committee, 11z, to divide the worker into Committee were unacceptable to employers in 
different wage groups and to merease thelr Gaynpore because their findmgs were based, 
asia earnings ree sliding fed boty TaDses Arstly on various inaccuracies and discrepancies 
: m 23 eee 10 e a ae ane nsem to half 22d, secondly, were heavily biassed in favour 
tween Rs 13 and Rs 19 per of the employees and were based on many wrong 
an anna in the rupee m the case of workers gettmg Constructions of the facts They stated that 
between Rs 40 and Rs 59 if the recommendations were accepted, the 
(2) Consolidation of bonuses with wages would he saddled ‘with y ‘ead ri of be es 
8) The establishment of a wage fixation lakhs of rupees per annum and that it would 

b ( ) to function on the les athe British have to close down forthwith For example, 


the Association stated that unlike Bombay, 
rata adjustment of wages from (1) oaabad and Sholapur where cotton textile 


milis had effected large reductions in wages bet- 
(4) A minimum wage of Rs 15 per month of ween 1933 and 1936, no mull in Cawnpore had 
26 working days effected wage cuts between 1929 and 1937 and 
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that had actually risen in several 
categories of occupations during this period. 
Real wages were, consequentially on the fall 
in the cost of living, very much higher and that 
the Committee had no justification in comparing 
wage levels between Cawnpore and Bombay 
where both efficiency and the cost of living were 
much higher. The workers’ representatives and 
unions, on the other hand, stated that the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations fell far short of the 
workers’ demands but that their acceptance 
in toto by the employers would be the minimum 
acceptable, 


As soon as the statement of the Employers’ 
Association was published, 25,000 workers in 
textile mills in Cawnpore downed tools and by 
the time we went to Press, over 40,000 workers 
in both textile and other factories were affected 
by the strike. Both the report of the Cawnpore 
Labour Inquiry Committee and the general 
strike in Cawnpore which resulted from the 
publication of that report are likely to have very 
serious repercussions not only in the United 
Provinces but in all the other industrial Pro- 
vinces in India. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES TEXTILE 
LABOUR INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 
Following the example of Bombay and the 


United Provinces, the Government of the Central imm 


Previnces and Berar also appointed a Committee 
in February 1938 to examine and report on the 
wages question of the workers in the cotton 
textile mills in that Province. The terms of 
reference of the C.P. and Berar Committee 
were, however, restricted to an examination 
of the interim report of the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee with a view to report- 
ing on (1) the extent to which the conditions in 
the cotton mills in the Central Provinces and 
Berar differ from those which formed the basis 
of the Bombay Committee’s recommendation ; 
(2) the changes that would, as a consequence, 
be ne in these recommendations in their 
application to conditions in the Central Pro- 

ces; and (3) the date from which the modified 
recommendations should take effect. The 
Committee was gy ene of Mr. N. J. Roughton, 
I.C.8., (Financial Commissioner) as Chairman 
and Messrs. A. C. Sen Gupta (Principal, Morris 
College, Nagpur), V. R. eae a M.L.A, and 
C. C. Desai, 1.0.8., (Director of Industries), who 
was also to be Secretary to the Committee. The 
Committee was to be advised on technical matters 
by Mr. 8. H. Batliwala, Manager of the Empress 
Mills, Nagpur and Mr. R. 8. Ruikar, General 
Secretary, Nagpur Textile Union. The Com- 
mittee submitted their report to Government 
at the end of pe and the report was published 
in the middle of May. 


The Committee found that the condition of 
the textile industry in the Central Provinces and 
Berar was more like that of the mills in Bombay 
City rather than of either Ahmedabad or Shola- 
pur and the proposals for wage increases should 


accordingly be based on those adopted for Bom- 
Owing, however, to the lack of uni-_ 


bay City. 
formity in the wage cuts, the Committee were 
of the opinion that it would not be equitable to 


adopt a scheme of graduated rates of in 
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similar to that recommended by the Bombay 
Committee. The objection to the Bombay 
method, the Committee found, was that it gave 
an advantage to those mills which succeeded 
in introducing the largest wage cuts and which 
were now paying the lowest wages. Conditions 
in the Central Provinces were not the same as 
in Bombay in such important matters as the 
cost of living, the level of wages and efficiency of 
textile labour and therefore the Bombay 
schedule could not be adopted bodily for the 
mills in that Province and would have to be so 
modified as to suit local conditions, It was for 
these reasons that, in spite of the attractiveness 
of the Bombay method in that it gave greater 
relief to the lower-paid workers, the Committee 
preferred the system of restoring a fixed percent- 
age of the wage cuts and they accordingly recom- 
mended that in all cases where wage cuts had 
been effected, 60 per cent. of the actual wage 
cut should be restored; and that, in addition, 
where new rates had, since the cut of 1933, been 
adopted for new employees, 60 per cent. of the 
difference between the new rates and the old 
rates should be added to the new rates. The 
Committee recommended that the restoration in 
the wage cuts proposed should be given with 
effect from the lst May 1938. Ina minute of 
dissent, Mr. Kalappa recommended the ado 
tion of the Bombay schedule with such modifi- 
cations as might be necessary to secure the 
restoration of 75 per cent, of the wage cut as an 
ediate measure and the restoration of the 
full wage cut at the earliest possible opportunity. 
As we go to Press we understand that although 
textile employers in the Central Provinces were 
bargaining with Government for a restoration of 
50 per cent. of the cut it was possible that the 
majority recommendations of the Committee 
would be accepted. 


THE BIHAR LABOUR INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE, 


Early in March 1938, the Government of Bihar 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry to enquire 
into the conditions of labour eae in the in- 
dustrial centres as well as in the industries of the 
Province with icular reference to each impor- 
tant industry. Mr. Rajendra Prasad, who wasalso 
appointed Chairman of the Cawnpore Labour 
Inquiry Committee, is Chairman of this Commit- 
tee as well, The other members of the Bihar 
Committee are Mr. M.P, Gandhi, Professor Abdul 
Bari, Mr. Jagat Narain Lal, Dr, Mukherjee, 
Mr. H. B. Chandra and Professor §, K. Saran 
who is also to act as Secretary to the Committee. 
The Committee has powers to co-opt one or more 
representatives of capital and labour, By the 
time we went to Press, the Committee had issued 
a@ very comprehensive questionnaire to all the 
interests concerned in the Province and it is 
most unlikely that it will be able to publish its 
report much before the end of the year 1938, 


This concludes our historical survey of the 
growth of the Labour Problem in India. In 
this survey factory legislation and legislation 
in connection with payment of wages has been 
dealt with as exhaustively as space 
We now deal more oe with other 


portant 
phases connected with labour in India 
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INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
industrial countmes of the world As such 
she 18 entitled to a permarent seat on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation, In the memorandum prepared 
by the India Office of the British Government 
for the substantiation of India’s claims as such 
the following figures were given to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country — 


“Twenty-eight mullion agmcultural 
workers excludimg peasant proprietors, 
141,000 maritime workers, lascars, etc, 
a figure second only to that of the United 
Kingdom, over twenty million workers 
in industry, mcluding cottage industries, 
mines and transport, railway mileage 
in excess of that in every country in the 
world except the Umted States of America ”’ 


The figures for the 1931 population census 
show that the number of agricultural workers 
has increased to nearly thirty-one and a half 
millions This figure excludes cultivating 
owners (27 millions), cultivatmg tenants (34 
millions), landjords (over three mullions) and 
* others ’ (six and a half millions). The number 
of earners plus working dependants in industry, 
trade, transport and mines amounts to twenty- 


isix millions. Domestic servants number eleven 
‘mullions, These figures, at the best, must be 
| considered as estimates, because even to-day 
hho reliable statistics are available in India to 
show approximately correct figures of the 
numbers employed in each branch of industry 
in India, The statistics contained in the annual 
administration reports for factories and munes 
show the numbers of persons employed in 
factories and mines which are subject to the 
control of the Factories and the Mines Acts, As 
far as factories are concerned, it 1s known that 
there are thousands of small factories in India 
which are not subject to any control and no 
Statistics are therefore available to show the 
humbers employed in such concerns All that 
the annual factory statistics show are the 
numbers of factories which are controlled by 
the Indian Factories Act in any particular 
year and the numbers employed in such fac 8 
With each expansion in the definition the 
term ‘factory’ more existing factories come 
under control and are therefore included in 
the statistics but such expansions only occurred 
in the years immediately following the passing 
of the 1891, 1911, 1922 and 1934 Acts. Subject 
to these provisos, the following figures show the 
growth of the factory population in India during 
the last forty years. 


Factory Statsstyes, 1894-1935. 





Number _ 
Year. of 

factories Men. 
1894 ; 815 275,806 
1898 1,098 384,594 
1902 : 1,533 424,375 
1906 1,855 546,693 
1910 2,359 624,945 
1914 2,936 746,773 
1918 j 8,436 897,469 
1922 6,144 1,086,457 
1926 7,251 1,208,628 
1980 Fe 8,148 1,235,425 
19384 me 8,658 1,248, 
1935 oe 8,881 1,860,131 
1936 9,328 1,400 210 


“* Adolescents ’’ are a new class created by 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934, to cover persons 
between the ages of 15 and 17 who have not 
secured certificates of fitness for employment as 
adults and who must continue to be employed 
as children. In the above table, however, the 
figures for male and female adolescents which 
have been shown separately in the Factory 
Statistics for the years 1935 and 1936 have 
been included in the figures for adult males 
and adult women. 


The avera 


daily number of children 
employed in 


actories shows a steady fall since 


Average daily number employed 


| Women. | Children. | Total. 

53,127 20,877 349,810 
60,603 27,682 422,729 
85,882 31,377 641,634 
102,796 41,223 690,712 
115,540 52,026 792,511 
144,157 60,043 950,973 
161,343 64,110 1,122,922 
206,887 67,628 1,361,002 
249,669 ; 1,518,391 
254,905 37,972 1,528,302 
220,860 18,362 1,487,281 
235,344 15,457 1,610,932 
239,875 12,062 1,652,147 


1922, Thisis due to stricter administration and 
better inspection and certification after the pass- 
ing of the Amending Act of 1922 As against 
67,628 children employed in 5,144 factories, 
in that year, the number employed in 9,328 
factories in 1986 fell to 12,062 Itis note 

that the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
reached a decision in 1922 that no children 
should be employed m any textile mill in 
Bombay City after that year. The following 
table gives the detailed factory statistics for 
the year 1986 by provinces and age and sex 


groups, 
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Detatled Factory Statistics for 1936. 
Average daily number of Workers employed. 
umber 
Province 2 of 
Factories. Adult Adult Adole- 

Males. Women. scents. Children Total. 
Madras 1,584 113,844 44,115 7,584 5,257 170,800 
Bombay .. 1,611 324,027 62,652 4,170 922 391,771 
Sind 282 20,078 4,552 498 161 25,289 
Bengal a as ae 1,667 460, 742 59,271 9,360 1,862 | 531,235 
United Provinces .. 527 140,209 5,641 1,288 364 147,502 
Punjab 747 | 53,399 | 98,155 | 1,416 oo2 | 63,962 
Burma 985 76,821 11,447 867 95 89,230 
Bihdr 274 80,571 5,565 332 208 86,676 
Orissa 64 2,411 918 5 12 3,346 

Central Provinces and 
Berar es ae 718 42,402 20,294 245 155 63,186 
Assam 710 32,068 9,583 3,815 1,603 47,069 

North West Frontier 
Province : ae 27 1,061 16 72 1,149 
Baluchistan 10 1,696 54 1,750 
Ajmer-Merwara 40 12,455 1,124 4 198 13,781 
Delhi 69 13,114 343 83 153 13,643 
Bangalore and Coorg 17 1,197 530 5 26 1,758 
Total .. 9,323 |1,376,185 | 234,206 29,694 12,062 /|1,652,147 


The annual all-India reports give detailed 
figures of balay eae Frpe gaat hate by ace ane nex 
groups, only for cotton spinning and weaving 
faite end for jute mills and not for the other 
industries. It is not possible, therefore, to give 
a table similar to the one above by industries, 
It is interesting, however, to observe that of 
the total numbers employed as given in the above 
table, 354,386 men, 59,837 women, 8,975 
adolescents and 4,740 children were employed 


89,673 
women, 2,886 adolescents children 
were employed In jute mills. Out of the tota) 
number of 427,920 persons employed in all cotton 
mills in India, 266,062 or nearly 62 cent. were 
employed in cotton mills in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and out of a total number of 280,136 
rersons employed in all jute mills in Indfa, 


271,746 or over 94 per cent. were employed in 
jute millsin Bengal. The next most important 
factory industry is that of “engineering.” 
This group covers engineering concerns proper 
railway workshops, dockyards, metal ware 
factories, fine woodwork factories and saw mille, 
etc., and it covers between 25 to 80 per cent. 
of the total number employed in all factories. 


MINING STATISTICS. 


The collection of full statistics with regard 
to the number of persdéns employed in mines 
in India dates from 1924, that is to say, after 
the passing of the Indian Mines Act, 1928. The 
following table contains the statistics for the 
period 1924-19386 :— 
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Mining Statistics, 1924-1936. 
Total number of Number of persons employed. 
Year. mines which came pane 
aaa open workings | Above ground. Total. 

1924 é 1,804 167,779 90,498 258,277 
1925 2,011 168,554 84,303 253,857 
1926 1,897 189,371 70,742 260,113 
1927 1,992 196,341 72,949 269,290 
1928 1,948 197,398 70,273 267,671 
1929 1,732 199,908 69,783 269,701 
19380 1,669 191,915 69,752 261,667 
1931 1,471 170,638 60,144 230,782 
1932 | 1,281 151,924 §2,734 204,658 
1983 1,424 153,942 62,565 206,507 
1934 | 1,675 170,820 58,561 229,381 
1935 1,813 189,263 64,707 253,970 
1986 1,973 199,917 69,676 269,593 

MIGRATION. ‘Malaya was stopped in 1930. None the less, 


The principal industry of India being 
agriculture there are naturally no _ large 
movements of population from one part to 
another, Where the migration figures are high 
it is generally in the small units. Thus, Delhi 
has 41 per cent. of immigrants and Ajmere- 
Merwara 19 per cent. while Ajmere City itself 
has as many immigrants as natives, Immigra- 
tion influences the population of India very 
little, The 1931 Census shows only 730,562 
persons as born outside the country as against 
603,526 in 1921. The total emigration from the 
country is estimated at a mullion during the 
decade 1921-1931. The most important inter- 
provincial streams of migration are those between 
Assam and tbe other provinces in India, parti- 
cularly Madras and Bihar and Orissa, At the 
last Census, Assam showed a net gain of nearly 
& million and a quarter due largely to the influx 
of immigrant labour on plantations. The greatest 
loss was shown by Bihar and Orissa which 
suffered to the extent of 1,291,567 persons. As 
between British India and the Native States, 
the tendency prior to 1921 was for migration 
into British India but the position during the 
decade 1921-1931 was reversed. The most 
striking example of this in 1931 was Bikaner 
State which showed a net gain of 161,303. 


As far as labour is concerned, the greatest 
fluidity is to be found in Assam and the greatest 
immobility in Bibar and Orissa where 959 out 
of every 1,000 persons in the province in 1931 
were born therein. The emigration of labour 
from Madras is mainly overseas particularly to 
Malaya but recruiting of Indian labour for 


considerably over half a million Indians were 
found in that country in 1931. As far as the 
main industrial cities are concerned, Bombay 
draws the bulk of its labour from Ratnagiri and 
the Konkan ; Calcutta draws an appreciable part 
from Bihar and Orissa and the greater part of 
the pardeshi labour in the Ahmedabad cotton 
mills comes from the United Provinces. 


METHODS OF RECRUITMENT. 


One of the most difficult problems connected 
with industrial labour in India is the method 
followed for its recruitment. Minor variations 
in the method may be found as between industry 
and industry but the cardinal principle is the 
same in all industries, and that is, recruitment 
through the medium of a recruiting agent, a 
sardar, a mukkadam or a jobber. 


The methods by which the jobber or recruit- 
ing agent is remunerated by the employer vary. 
It is reported that in the Central Provinces 
labourers are purchased from private contractors 
at so Much per head. In Bengal the recruiting 
agent receives a lump sum payment from which 
he pays his men and retains the balance himself. 
In the textile mills in the Bombay Presidency 
the jobbers receive fixed salaries. Recruit- 
ment through contractors {s most prevalent in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province. 

The system of recruitment followed in the 
case of better paid and the more skilled jobs 
-~—especially in the industry and on 
railways—is different. Here also, regommends- 
tion by a foreman or a headman {s an important 
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factor but in most cases the recruitment is 
direct because the type of man required is 
generally available on the spot. On railways, 
a@ contract for a period of apprenticeship is 
almost always entered into. The 
of these contracts vary according to the t 

of apprenticeship. The periods of apprentice- 
ship vary from two to five years according to 
the jobs for which the apprentices are trained. 


As far as recruitment of the ordinary unskilled 
worker is concerned, the rapid industrialisation of 
many towns is creating a nucleus of permanent 
town dwellers and such of these as are out of 
omy en have gotinto the habit of invading 
mill and factory gates in the mornings in the 
pore of securing substitute employment or of 
getting into a permanent vacancy. This 
labour is somewhat independent of the jobber 
but not entirely because they must keep in his 
good graces in order tc continue in the employ- 
ment which they are able to secure. 


Existing methods of recruitment In Indian 
industries have received general condemnation 
on all sides ‘and the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour have devoted much space in their 
report to this question. For the guidance of 
employers, the Commission made the following 
recommendations :— 

(a) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour; 


@®) Whenever the scale of a factory permits 
{ta labour officer should be appointed directly 
under the general manager. His main functions 
should be in regard to engagements, dismissal 
and discharge ; 

(c) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whole-time labour officer, the Manager or 
some responsible officer should retain complete 
control over engagements and dismissals ; 

(2) Employers’ associations in co-operation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery; 

(e) Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointed in charge of their welfare and 
supervision ; 

(f) ‘Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go with 
& promise that on their return at the proper time 
they will be able to resume their old work. 
Whenever pa an allowance should be given 
to = worker who goes on leave after approved 
service. 


In pursuance of the Royal Commission's 
recommendations in the Matter, several large 
organisations in India have appointed special 
labour officers to recruit and to look after the 
welfare of the labour force and from such 
reports as are available it is gathered that the 
system wherever introdu has been an 
unqualified success. It may therefore be 
anticipated that appointments of labour 
officers will be more widely resorted to in the 
near future. The Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, in anticipation of the Commission’s 
recommendations in the matter instructed their 
affiliated millsin January 1930 to introduce 
wherever possible, a policy of direct recruitment 
of labour instead of the exis 
recruitment through jobbers, y Te- 
commended the introduction of a system of 


terms Sassoo 


practice of 
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granting discharge certificates to contain a 
complete record of a worker’s service and to 
demand the production of such certificates 
before engaging new men. Messrs. E. D. 
nand Company, Limited, in 1933, intro- 
duced a system of decasualisation in connection 
with their substitute labour for the eleven mills 
which they control in Bombay City. Each 
mill makes a Monthly estimate of the number 
of temporary Men which it is likely to ents 
during the Month and issues employment cards 
to the required number. These men present 
themselves at the gates of their respective 
mnjlls every Morning and substitutes are engaged 
only from such Men as have had these employ- 
Ment cards issued to them. There has been a 
rapid development of this system in most of the 
other cotton textile mills in Bombay City. 


RECRUITMENT OF PLANTATION 
LABOUR FOR ASSAM. 


One of the earliest pieces of labour legislation 
In India was the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regulate the recruitment and engagement of 
indentured labour for the tea plantations in 
that browne. Owing to altering conditions, 
it had not been possible for Many years to 
subject plantation workers to penal contracts 
and although several attempts been made 
to improve the law by amendments of the main 
Act in 1908, 1915 and 1927 and by the issue of 
rules and regulations, these proved to be abortive 
and ineffective and the law on the subject became 
extremely confused. The whole question was 
subjected to a thorough examination by the 
Government of India and the provincial Govern- 
ments in 1923-28 and by the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour in 1920-80. The Commission 
recommended that the existing legislation should 
be replaced by a new enactment which should 
provide: (a) that no assisted emigrants from 
controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
Assan tea gardens except through a depot 
maintained either by the tea industry or by 
suitable groups of employers and approved by 
the local Government ; (5) that the Govern- 
ment of India should have power to frame 
rules regarding transit arrangements, in parti- 
cular for the laying down of certain prescribed 
routes to Assam and for the maintenance of 
depots at ss intervals; (c) that 
the power conferred by section 3 of the 1901 
Act to prohibit recruitment for Assam in i- 
cular localities should be withdrawn immediately 
(d) that the existing Assam Labour Board 
should be abolished and that in its place 
a Controller of Immigrants in Assam should be 
appointed to look after the interests of emi- 
grants from othef provinces; (¢) that every 
future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden 
should have the right after the first three years 
to be repatriated at his employer’s expense 
and that the Controller should be empowered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
if itis found necessary on the ground of health, 
unsuitability of the work to his personal capacity 
or for other sufficient reason; and (f) that in 
the event of the recrudescence of abuses, Govern- 
ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 


Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. 


than by means of licensed garden-sirdare and 


licensed recruiters. The Government of India | 
implemented these recommendations in the! 


Tea Districts nt Labour Act which was! 
passed in Septem 1982 and brought into 
effect from the lst April 1933. 


THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932. 


The first object of this Act Is to make It possi- 
ble, on the one hand, to exercise all the control 
over the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
eMigrants to the Assam tea gardens as May be 
justified and required by the interests of actual 
and potential emigrants; and, onthe other 
hand, to ensure that no restrictions are imposed 
which are not justified. Local Governments 
are empowered, subject to the control of the 
Government of India, to impose control over the 
forwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter III) 
or over both their recruitment and their for- 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters III 
and IV). Employers are prevented from re- 
cruiting otherwise than by means of certificated 
garden-sirdars or licensed recruiters. It is made 
unlawful to assist persons under 16 to migrate 
unless they are accompanied by their parents or 
guardians, Full effect was given to the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations regarding re- 
patriation (sections 7 to 11) and it is further 
provided that where an employer fails to make 
all the necessary arrangements for the repatria- 
tion of a worker within fifteen days from the date 
on which a right of repatriation arises to an 
emigrant labourer, the Controller may direct 
the employer to despatch such labourer and 
his family or to pay him such compensation as 
may be prescribed within such period as_ the 
Controller may fix (sections 13 and 15). Section 
3 of the Act makes provision for the appointment 
of a Controller of Emigrants with some staff and 
possibly one or more Deputy Controllers for 
supervising the general administration of the 
system which the Act seeks to establish. The 
charges for this establishment are to be met from 
an annual cess called the Emigrant Labour 
Cess which 1s to be levied at such rate not exceed- 
ing Rs. 9 per emigrant as the Governor-General 
May determine foreach year of levy. The 
provisions of this Act were intended, in the first 
instance, to apply only to emigration for work on 
tea plantations in eight specified districts in 
Assam, but power is retained to extend its appli- 
cation to other industries and to other districts 
in Assam if necessary. 


Statistics and information with regard to the 
number of emigrants, conditions of life, health 
and work and wages of labourers working on tea 
plantations in Assam are contained in the Annual 
Administration Reports on the working of the 
Assam Labour Board until 1933 and of the 
Controller of Emigrants after 1934, 


A good state of affairs is shown to exist in 
Indian plantations by the 1936 Annual Report 
on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act. 


As there was a surplus of labour, the tea 
gardens were able to stipulate that only married 
couples would be per and, in Many cases, 
that the number of c en per couple should 
be limited to two. The licensing system under 
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which labour was recruited from different parts 
of India worked satistactorily. From various 
centres there are reports of improved accommo- 
dation for labourers on the long journey from 
their homes to the tea gardens. 


The death and birth rates among the labourers 
showed a reduction, while the number of crimes 


was creditably small for a migrant wWation 
with a mean annual strength of 1, 139,887, 


Special facilities were given for the observance 
of different rites and religious festivals. Games 
such as football and hockey, were encouraged, 


LABOUR IN INDIAN MINES AND 
THE MINES ACTS. 


The conditions of employment of labour in 
Indian mines are governed by the Indian Mines 
Act, 1923, as amended by the Amending Act of 
1935. The Act of 1923 which came into force 
from the 1st July 1924 replaced the earlier enact- 
ment of 1901. The Act of 1901 contained provi- 
Sions designed to secure safety in mines apd it 
provided for the maintenance of an inspecting 
staff but it contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour, This defect was 
first remedied by the 1923 Act, section 23 of 
which prescribed maximum limits of 54 hours 
per week for underground and 60 hours per week 
for aboveground workers. No limits were pres- 
cribed for daily hours. As so0Me mining manage- 
ments preferred to have longer week ends off and 
others to work their mines by shifts, the maxi- 
Mum weekly hours were crowded into as few 
days as possible and excessive daily hours con- 
tinued to be worked. There were consequently 
insistent demands from the representatives of the 
miners for the fixation of a daily limit and the 
Government of India therefore introduced a Bill 
in the Legislative Assembly in March 1927 to fix 
& Maximum limit of daily hoursattwelve. There 
was & considerable body of opinion in favour of 
enforcing an eight-hour day and this was also 
the opinion of a minority of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Bill, The 
Majority of the Committee, however, adhered 
to the principle of a twelve-hour shift as pro- 
posed in the Bill but agreed that an eight-hour 
shitt should be gradually worked up to and they 
recommended a re-examination of the whole 
question after the new provisions had been in 
operation for a period of three years. A dally 
limit of 12 hours was thus imposed by the Amend- 
ing Act of 1928 which was brought into effect 
from 1st April 1930. 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those reached by the Select Committee. 
A minority of the Commission advocated an 8- 
hour day while the majority favoured a 12-hour 
day but they suggested that weekly hours above- 
ground should be reduced to 54. In_ the 
meanwhile, the Fifteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention concerning hours of work in coal 
mines, framed solely with reference to conditions 
in Sropean countries, and this Convention pres- 
cribed that the hours of work should be limited 
to 72 per day in underground coal mines and to 
8 hours a day and 48 hours a weekin open coal 
mines. The Convention was placed the 
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ee canary Assembly on the 24th acral gt Mees 
ore the Council of State on the 22nd 

1982 and resolutions were adopted by both 
chambers to the effect that Government should 
re-examine the whole position. The Government! 
of India accordingly referred the matter to all: 
Iocal Governments and on receipt of their replies 
introduced a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 22nd January 1935 for a further limitation 
in mining hours. It was passed in the same 
session and was brought into effect from the ist 
October 1935. The main provisions of the 1935 
Amending Act are as follows :— 


a) No person is to be employed in a 
mine for more than six days in any one week, 

(ob) No person employed aboveground 
in a mine is to be permitted to work for 
more than 54 hours in any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day; and 
the periods of work of any such person are 
to be so arranged that along with any 
intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than eleven hours. 

The periods of work of a person 
employed below ground in a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time he leaves the surface 
to the time he returns to the surface and are 
not in any one day to spread over more 
than nine hours. No person is to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of work and where work below 

y ground is carried on by a system of relays, 
the periods of work of all persons employed 
in the same relay are to be the same and are 
to be reckoned from the time the first person 
of the relay leaves the surface to the time 
io pei person of the relay returns to the 
surface. 


lye pte thas 
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(d) The employment in any mine of 
children under mn years of age is pro- 
hibited. 


(e) Accidents which cause bodily injury 
resulting in the enforced absence from woysk 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
in the prescribed manner, 


PROHIBITION OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN MINES. 


The Government of India promulgated 
regulations under section 29(J) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, on the 7th March 1929 prohi- 
biting the employment of any woman under- 
ground in the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces and the salt 
mines in the Punjab with effect from the 1st 
July 1939 and in all other mines with effect 
from the lst July 1929. As the summary ex- 
clusion of women in the main coal flelds would 
have resulted in a very serious dislocation in 
the industry. a principle of gradualness was 
laid down and it was prescribed that in mines 
in certain provinces women may still be employed 
underground up to 1939 provided that the 
total number of women so employed at any 
time in any mine does not exceed a gradually 
decreasing percentage of the total number of 
both men and women employed underground. 
The annual decrease was to be 8 per cent. in 
coal and 4 per cent. insalt mines. The number 
of females employed underground in mines since 
1929 have been as follows: 


1929-24,089 ; 1930-18,684 ; 1931-16,841 ; 
1932-14,711; 1933-12,799 ; 1934-11,198 ; 
1935-9,551 ; 1937-7,301, 


HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


If one is asked what is the most remarkable 
feature in Indian industry the unhesitating 
answer would be, ‘ the existence of a bewildering 
variety of conditions of work and employment.’ 
These vary widely not only between industry 
end industry and centre and centre but also 
between unit and unit in the same industry 
and in the same centre. One would imagine 
that it should be possible to find some standard- 
isation of conditions in units which are under 
the same administration such as in Government 
railways which are under the control of the 
Railway Board; or, in concerns of a t which 
are affiliated to a large and influ 1 asso- 
ciation such as in textile mills which are members 
of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay. If 


a similarity of conditions is to be found in. 


two or more units this would be due more to 
coincidence than to intention. The assertion 
of aE aye . strong dislike of change 
are the keynotes © proper understanding 
of the lack of standardisation in industrial 
conditions in India, and old customs die hard. 
To attempt an adequate description of condi- 
tions of work and employment under the thirty 
odd heads into which this cha 
for each of the scores of industries which exist 
in India would require Re coe eater than that 
ven to all the subj Ww have been 
ealt with in thia volume. The si n is 
farther complicated by the fact that conditions 


vary widely between organised and unorganised 
concerns and also as between concerns conduct- 
ed on the one hand by Government, local and 
public bodies and on the other by private indivi- 
duals and companies. At the best, therefore, 
it can only be possible to give broad generali- 
sations for the more important industries and 
indications as to where further information 
can be found. As far as the latter is con- 
cerned, we may at once state that the report 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
and the various appendices to that report 
containing the oral and written evidence of the 
Government of India, the Railway Board, the 
various provincial Governments and other 
bodies and persons contain a great deal of in- 
formation on a host of subjects. The descrip- 
tions of the conditions existent in 1928-29 
which are contained in this report are, how- 
ever, Somewhat out of date. As far as condi- 
tions in factories are concerned, the various 
provincial annual factory administration reports 
and the summaries annually compiled by the 
Government of India on the basis of these 
reports give valuable information on hours of 
work, etc. Information on conditions in Indian 
mines is contained in the annual all-India 
mines administration reports. The last word 
on almost all phases of conditions of work and 
employment is, however, contained in the series 
of four admirable reports published by the 
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Government of Bombay in connection with the 
General Wage Census conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office in all the perennial factories 
of the Province of Bombay in 1934. These four 
reports cover (1) the engincering, (2) the print- 
ing, (3) the textile (cotton, silk, wool and 
hosiery) and (4) ajl the remaining perennial 
factory Industries. Itis true that these reports 
are of a somewhat limited character in so far 
as territory is concerned, but owing to the 
existence of innumerable variations, the reports 
are fully indicative of conditions in the whole of 


India, 
HOURS OF WORK. 


The existing restrictions in hours of work in 


factories and mines subject to the Indian| 


Factories and Mines Acts have been described 
in the sections dealing with those Acts. Speak- 
ing broadly, hours in perennial factories are 
limited to 10 per day and 54 per week and in 
seasonal factories to 11 per day and 60 per 
week. The cotton textile industry in almost 
all centres works a uniform 9 hour day except 
in a few concerns which work a 9? or 10 hour 
day from Mondays to Fridays and a 5} hours or 
4 hour day on Saturdays. As far as the jute 
mill industry is concerned, it is understood, at 
the moment of writing, that jute mills, represent- 


ing 98 per cent. of the total number of looms 


in operation in Bengal and almost 95 per cent. 
of the total number of looms in India, have 
agreed to enter into an agreement of five years’ 
duration, during the first year of which the 
weekly loom hours will be 45. The contem 
lated agreement lays down that there should 

e no extension of jute mill machinery and 
provides for a variation in hours to meet in- 
creased demand when it arises. The agreement 
in itself is flexible enough to permit of any 
untoward and unpredictable happenings being 
successfully met, All the dockyards, many of 
the larger engineering and almost all the railway 
workshops work a 48 hour week but the 
daily hours vary according to the number 
of hours worked ona short Saturday. The 
hours in many of the mechanic shops of 
textile mills and in the larger non-engineering 
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88 also do oil and sugar mills. Almost all sea- 
sonal factories work a uniform 10 hour day for 
all the days in the week except on the compul- 
sory rest day which is not always on a Sunday 
especially in the districts where factory owners 
endeavour, as far as possible, to close on the 
local bazzar day. The ‘‘Statistics of Factories” 
compiled by the Government of India for the 
year ending 31st December 1986 for all factories 
subject to the Factories Act, 1934 gives the 
following summary table regarding hours of 
work in all factories in India :— 


Percentage of factories in which normal 
weekly hours are -— 














| Not Between} Above 
above | 42 & 48 48 
| 42 
| Perennial. | 
For Men ; | 5 23 72 
| For Women | 12 18 | » 10 
4 
Not Between; Above 
above | 48 & 54 54 
48 
Seasonal. | 
For Men 27 12 61 
For Women 35 10 5D 





No child can be employed for more than 30 
hoursin any one week. The decrease in working 
hours under the 1934 Act was at first resented 
by piece rated workers in textile mills in the 
Punjab, but before the close of the year 19386 
s0 much improvement in their efficiency had 
occurred that ultimately no reduction in their 
wages resulted. 


In all cases where continuous production 
necessary such as in electricity generating 
plants and certain water pumping stations, 


factories are usually half an hour to an hour| work is arranged on a system of three 


less than those for process workers and approxi. shifte—the different 
mate more closely to those in large engineering every week or fortnight, 


shifts changing over 
The change-over is 


plants. Factories engaged in the production so arranged that every workman gets a rest 
of metalware, however, work the full number period of at least twenty-four continuous hours 


of hours permissible under the Factories Act 


once in one week, 


The hours of work in Indian Mines vary widely and range from 38 to 54 hours per week. The 


following table sets out the average hours worked per week in underground work 
the more jmnortant toining fields in India during the year 1936. 





Mineral Field. Over- 

seers, 

Jharia Coalficld (Bihar) 49 
Ranigang ; Bengal 50 
Geridh » (Bihar) 42 
Assam in ; 42 
Punjab #3 ot 43 
Baluchistan - a 38 
Pench Valley ,,  (C.P.) 51 
C. P, Manganese .. , 48 


In open workings and 


on surface the weekly hours are slightly higher. 


8 in some of 





Un- 
Skilled | skilled | Women. 





Miners, jLoaders. 

| Labour, | Labour. 

| t ae - 

| 44 44 47 46 44 
46 45, 47 47 45 

| 39 39, 45 46 41 
34 | 38 | 38 34 és 

1 40 41 44 45 
38 38 ,; 38 38 2 

| 48 | 49 |; 60 50 | 49 
48 sor <f) « wie 48 
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As far as Tailways are concerned, hours of work 


in railway workshops are controlled by the| 


Indian Factories Act. Most of the larger running 
sheds have also recently been classified as facto- 
ries and work in these large sheds is arranged on 
the basis of three shifts of eight hours each. 
In the smaller sheds where work is of a fairly 
intermittent character, svstenis of two shifts 
of twelve hours each obtain but the work of the 
individual is so arranged as not to work each 
operative for more than 8 hours, As far as the 
hours of work of other classes of Railway servants 
are concerned, the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
‘was so amended in 1929 as to empower the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules for 
the limitation of hours of work of and of grantz 
of periodical] rests to certain classes of railway 
Servants. Under the new powers, the Railwa 
Servants Hours of Employment Rules, 1931, 
were promulgated and put into effect. These 
provide a 60-hour week for persons engaged in 
continuous work and an 84-hour week for em- 
ployees whose work is of an essentially inter- 
mittent character. 


staffs and watchmen, watermen, sweepers 
and gatekeepers whose work is both intermittent 
and of a specially light character are excluded 
from the operation of the rules, 


” There is at present no legal restriction on the 
hours of work of dock labourers in India and the 
Royal Commission who examined the question 
recommended that the normal daily hours 
prescribed by law should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime should be allowed up to a maxi- 
mum of three additional hours on any one day, 
overtime being paid for at 33} per cent. over 
ordinary rates. On circulation of these pro- 
posals by the Government of India, most of the 
Serre Governments affected were of opinion 

t under the existing organisation of dock 
labour in India, legislation for the control of 
hours was not practicable owing to the insur- 
mountable difficulties which would be experienced 
in enforcement. The authority of the Karachi 
Port were thereupon advised to try out an 


improvised method of decasualisation which es 


would involve registration of all dock workers. 
Stevedore labourers have however, as a result 
of considerable agitation by their unions, 
succeeded in securing a reduction in their hours 
of work from 12 to 14 hours per day to nine to 
eleven hours per day, 


As far as the industries not specifically dealt 
with here are concerned, the hours of work in 
the case of certain individual units may, by the 
standards of to-day, be considered excessive but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of industrial labour in India has had 
a very salutary effect in bringing about a general 
reduction to more normal standards in the 
case oi the non-regulated industries and concerns. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY. 


The question of allowing industrial workers 
the right of having annual holidays with pay 
has recently become of international interes 
owing to the twenticth session of the}Inter- 
national ur Conference held in June 1936 
% 


er 


Persons in positions of. 
supervision and management or who are already | 
subject to the limitations imposed by other, 
Acts such as in railway workshops, running’ 
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‘having adopted a draft Convention on the sub- 

ject of annual holidays with pay. The applice- 

‘tion of this Convention is of an exceedingly 

wide character and it is intended to cover almost 
every classand type of industrialand commercial 
worker. By virtue of Article 2 of the Conven- 
tion, ‘‘every person to whom this Convention 
applies shall be entitled after one year of conti- 
nuous service to an annual holiday with pay of 
at least six working days.” The Indian gis 
lative Assembly by a resolution adopted on the 
26th January 1937 decided that India should 
not ratify this Convention. 


In India, holidays with pay are enjoyed 
only by a very small percentage of the 
population; but, owing to the preponderance, 


y in numbers employed, of the workmen in Govern- 


Ment and railway factories and in the factories 
owned by public and local bodies and public 
utility companies, the engineering industry in 
India easily outstrips all other industries in the 
leave with pay privileges which are enjoyed 
by its workers, The leave rules of different 
administrations vary widely, and different sets 
of rules are adopted not only for different classes 
of employees of the same administration but 
also for the same or similar types of employees, 
eccuume to the dates when they first joined 
service. 


All permanent monthly rated employees in 
Government factories in all industries are entitled 
to leave with pay—in the case of the concerns 
under the Government of India, according to the 
Fundamental Rules ; and fur the factories owned 
and controlled bv the local Governments accord- 
ing to the Civil Service Regulations in force 
at the time in the different provinces. Daily 
rated employees and certain categories of Menials 
and piece-rated workers are governed by special 
orders suited to each case. The leave rules 
which were in operation up to a few years ago 
have, in many provinces, been regarded as too 
liberal and for new entrants substantial changes 
have been made with the result that different 
systems are in operation for different classes of 
Government employees according to the dates 
when they first joined service. Leave with 
y to permanent monthly rated industrial 
employees of Government is granted in terms 
of ordinary earned leave on average pay or 
double the period on half average pay, ‘not due’ 
leave on half average pay and casual leave, All 
leave other than on medical certificate must be 
“earned °’, and the maximum period of con- 
tinuous leave that may be enjoyed at any one 
time is limited, in the case of ordinary leave on 
average pay up to four months according to 
the date on which a Government employee 
first joined service ; and, in the case of leave on 
Medical certificate, up to eight months. Casual 
leave is intended to Meet cases of short absences 
from duty. According to the rules which are 
in operation at present, the minimum saat 
of leave with pay which can be earned by ail 
permanent GovernMent servants is more than 
one month for every eleven Months of duty plus 
ten to twenty days casual leave in every calendar 
year. To cite an example of special leave rules 
for certain categories, reference May be made 
to daily rated workmen and piece workers in 
all ordnance and clothing factories of the Army 
Department of the Government of India who 
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since 1931 get 10, 15 or 20 days leave with pay 
every year according to whether they have put 
in three to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
years’ service, 


The leave rules for railway workshopmen who 
joined before the Ist September 1928 vary not 
only between railway and railway but also 
according to the dates when the men were first 
engaged. As far as the workmen who joined 
after Ist September 1928 are concerned, all, 
railway systems appear to have accepted the. 
principle of a standardisation of conditions 
on the basis of those laid down by the Army 
Department. Leave rules for those employees 
who joined before the date mentioned are More 
liberal, One big company-owned railway grants 
fifteen days casual leave in a calendar year plus 
Empire Day and King’s Birthday or any 17 
paid holidays in addition to the above privileges 
to all workshop employees irrespective of a 
qualifying minimum period of service. 


The information collected on the question 
of leave with pay by the Government of Bombay 
for the purposes of its General Wage Census 
in perennial factories in the Bombay Presidency 
showed that out of 221 engineering concerns 
in the Presidency, 72 employing 28,502 workers 
or nearly 60 per cent. of the total number 
employed grant leave with pay to most of their 
workers and that another 16 employing 6,800 
workers or 14.09 per cent. employed in the 
industry grant leave with pay to certain cate- 
gories only. 

In cotton textile and jute mills certain cate- 
gories of workmen on the mechanical and sub- 
ordinate supervisory establishments are granted 
varying periods of leave in most units, Leave 
with pay to workmen is granted by a few large 
corporations such as the Burma-Shell Corporation. 
General Motors (India), Ltd., and the Tata Hydro- 
Electric and Power Companies, etc. Taking 
all Indian industrial workers as a whole, it would 
perhaps not be incorrect to say that barely five 
per cent. enjoy leave with pay privileges. 


PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION. 


Wage rates in the industrial countries of the 
West are mostly based upon union rates—accept- 
ed both by employers and employees—trade 
agreements, awards by arbitration or conciliation 
boards or, in countries which have Trade Boards 
Acts for the fixation of wages in unorganised 
industries where association of workmen is weak, 
upon the decisions of Trade Boards. In India, 
none of these Methods of wage fixation obtain 
and the employer is more or less free to fix any 
Mens which he likes or, at the most, to bargain 
with his prospective workman, The labour 
costs in ali Government and railway concerns 
and in the establishments run by local or fone 
bodies, however, have to be accurately budgeted 
for and in such concerns wage rates are d 
Each occupation is divided into a number of 
grades or classes andthe number of posts in 
each grade is fixed ; but the basis of grading varies 
widely between the different administrations. 
Promotion from a lower grade to a higher usually 
depends both upon Miecrit and the passing of 
trade tests and is not automatic, The rates 
for the different grades are determined by 
‘* professional officers’’ as in the case of His 


Majesty's Indian Naval Dockyard or on infor- 
mation published by Government departments 


17 


. number of articles 


e2t 


of industries and labour, In privately owned 
concerns, the governing factors in wage fixation 
are the demand for and the supply of the type 
of labour required, personal efficiency and current 
rates in the looslity where @ concern is situated 
but once a worker’s rate has been determined, 
it is not varied unless a general increase or cut 
is applied to a whole establishment or a depart- 
ment of the establishment, 


TYPES OF RATES AND 


ALLOWANCES. 


Wagerates in the West are generally either 
consolidated hourly time rates or piece rates 
and the calculation of earnings from such rates 
is both simple and easy. Some progress has 
been made in India during recent years in the 
direction of payment of wages on the basis 
of hourly rates in a few large engineering 
concerns but this form of payment is very rare. 
The most common types of payment of time 
ratesare dajly rates or monthly rates; and, 
in some cases, where wages are paid “weekly 
or fortnightly, or weekly or fortnightly rates. 
The calculation of earnings from hourly or 
daily rates does not offer any difficulty except 
in the case of daily rates in concerns which 
work a short Saturday. Here, some concerns 
pay half the daily rate or pro ratathe daily 
rate for number of hours worked or the full 
daily rate provided that all the days from 
Mondays to Fridays or the Thursday and 
the Friday have been put in. Calculation of 
earnings from monthly rates are on the other 
hand, so devised as, generally, to deprive the 
monthly paid worker of a part of his dues, 
Some concerns calculate ea 8 from monthl 
rates on the basis of all the days in the month 
and deduct pay for the weekly holiday. Others 
make payment for the weekly holiday condi- 
tional on the Saturday or Monday or both having 
been put in. Still others pay wages for one, 
two or three Sundays (but not for all) on the 
condition that certain specified numbers of 
working days in the month concerned have 
been put in, A few calculate earnings pro rata 
the number of working days in the month. 
Thus a worker on Rs, 27 per month will receive 
Rs. 24 for 24 days work in a 27-day month. 
The Payment of Wages Act makes the last 
method obligatory on all concerns which pay 
on monthly rates of wages. In certain cases 
monthly rates are for the Hindu calendar month 
or @ month of so many hours, as in the case of 
the G. I. P. Railway where monthly rates are 
for a month of 208 hours, or fora ‘ book month’ 
of 80 many complete weeks. 


Calculations of earnings from piece rates offer 
no difficulty in cases where they are based on 
prociees but they are 
excee y complica in cotton weaving. 
Some mills pay on the basis of weight, others 
on length. The rates vary according to reed 
space and picks to an inch and are further 
complicated by allowances for different types 
of borders and dobby designs. Certain A 
especially in the printing industry have task 
rates which are a combination of time and 
rates. Certain engineering concerns in India 
have introduced the Halsey Weir or the Bedaux 
point systems of payment. 
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Allowances.—The textile industry in the 


Bombay Presidency still adheres to the principle 


of nting war or dearness allowances over 

c rates prevalent in some year between 
1914 and 1918, Up to 1933, all mills in Bombay 
City paid a moghwari or dearness allowance of 
80 per cent. for piece rated men and of 70 per 
cent. for time rated men and all time and piece- 
rated women. In that year the Mill owners’ 
Association, Bombay, permitted its affiliated 
members to take independent action in the 
matter of wage reductions. Certain mills re- 
duced basic rates, others reduced the allowances 
and still others effected reductions in both basic 
rates and allowances, Although up to 1933 
the rates of allowances were universal, basic 
rates varied widely between mill and mill. To- 
day, both basic rates and allowances vary al- 
though the Association has successfully attempt- 
ed to standardise basic time rates in certain of 
the more numerically important unrationalised 
occupations on the basis of consolidation. The 
allowances in textile mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency outside Bombay City vary both between 
centre and centre and occupation and occupa- 
tion, The tendency in industries outside the 
textile has been towards consolidation but 
certain railway systems grant grain allowances 
in addition to rates of pay for certain 
categories of employees with low rates of 
wages, 


* Bonuses.— The system of paying good atten- 
dance bonuses was widely prevalent in several 
industries in India up to a few years ago but 
they were tending to disappear during the last 
few years. In November 1987, the Government 
of Bombay held that the effect of the definition 
of “ wages’ in the Payment of Wages Act is 
to incorporate into wages any bonus that may 
be offered by the employer for good attendance, 
ood work, good production or matters of that 
d and that such bonuses become payable 
whether the conditions governing the earning of 
the bonus are fulfilled or not. 


Overtime.—The term ‘* overtime,’’ in general 
nee, is applied to all extra time put in 

y @ worker outside his normal specified daily 
hours of work, and in England and many other 
industrial countries is remunerated at higher 
rates which vary according to whether the 
ov was worked immediately prior to 
normal starting or after normal closing, during 
the luncheon hour, at night, on a Saturday 
afternoon or on a Sunday or a holiday; and 
often go up to more than double ordinary rates. 
Tn » the Factories Act, 1034, requires that 
the overtime rate for hours in excess of the 
atatutory weekly hours shall be a-time-and-a- 
quarter for hours in excess of 54 and a-time- 


and-a-half for hours in excess of 60. These. 
provisions are, however, applicable only to. 


those workers in respect of whom exemptions 
from the restrictive regulations have been 
allowed. Legally, as long as the dally or 
weekly statutory hours are not exceeded, an 
employer need pay nothing extra for overtime 
work outside normal hours, and in practice very 
few employers doso, Oncertainrallways where 
monthly rates are for a month of 208 hours, 
all time—both ordinary and ove is 
credited to the normal hours’ account and pay 
ment at overtime rates does not come 
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consideration until such time as the monthly 
hours are exceeded. Where overtime rates 
outside the requirements of the Aot obtain, 
these are generally a time-and-a-quarter the 
ord tates, but very few concerns indeed 

y need overtime rates for extra time 

eyond saielom WP eae eed on many cases 
workers are ca upon to put in compensatory 
time after normal hours for time lost o to 
late attendance or absence and in others workers 
who put in overtime are asked to take compen- 
satory time off during specified working hours 
on the day following that on which overtime 
was worked, These methods mean that the 
same rate is given for both normal and overtime 
work. In many other cases, no additional re- 
Mmuneration whatever is paid for overtime 
outside normal hours. 


PAY PERIODS AND WAITING 
PERIODS. 


There is a complete absence of uniformity az 
regards the periods for which payments of wages 
ate made in the various branches of industry 
in India, In scarcely any industry is there a 
single period of payment. Different systems 
are found in establishments belonging to the 
same industry and in the same district; and 
within the same establishment different classes 
of workers are paid for different periods. If 
generalisations may be attempted, the jute 
industry in Bengal, coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers in 
Governmient establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
& week. Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
between payments for haptas or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin- 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Ahme- 
dabad to bimonthly pa ts for periods from 
the Ist to the 15th and from the 16th to the end 
of the month in textile mills in Broach and 
various other centres in India. The month is the 
accepted wage period for the railways (includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persons employed in the 
Mechanical and maintenance departments of 
almost all concefns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnightly, Wages are 
calculated on both the monthly and the fort- 
nightly bases in the iron and steel industry 
and in sugar mills and tanneries. The most 
general system of payment in the case of casual 
labour is that of daily payment. Supervisory 
and clerical staffs in all industrial estab ts 
are paid on a monthly basis, 


The question of shortening the wage period 
uni in India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has been considered by the Government of 
India, in consultation with the provincial Govern- 
Ients and in persons and bodies, on 
three different occasions within the last ten 

ears, rgpeag! were also made to amend the 

yment of Wages Bill in such a way as to 
achieve this object. The proposals, however 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly es workmen who appeared to 
prefer the sy of monthly to fortnightly Op 
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ment was that if 
they 
away 


weekly payments. Their 
rents and bills were to be settled art ae 
would be in difficulties if they had fritter 
their weekly earnings. 

Periods elapsing before Payment.—Tho ‘ wait- 
ing period’ or the time which elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varied considerably as 
between industry and industry and between 
establishments in the same industry. The lon- 
gest delays were associated with concerns which 
paid wages monthly and in some cases extended 
to as many as 30 to 40 days following the date on 
which wages fell due. The Payment of Wages 
Act prescribes that wages in all factories 
eniploying 1,000 or more persons must be paid 
within ten days and in factories employing less 
than 1,000 persons within seven days of the end 
of the period for which wages fall due. 
SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 

FINANCIAL AID. 

The subjects which fall under this section are 
pensions, gratuities, provident funds, co- 
operative societies, grain and cloth shops, 
advances and loans. 

Pensions.—All monthly and time-rated work: 
Men in the industrial establishments of Govern- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retirement 

rovided that a minimum of nine years’ service 
been putin. The amount of the pension due 
is arrived at by multiplying the average monthly 
pay for the three years preceding retirement by 
the actual period of active service less one year 
and dividing the product by 48. Where per- 
manent monthly paid workers on piece rates are 
tted, the average monthly pay is arrived 
at on the basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor in the above formula is 72. 
Commutation up to 50 per cent. of the amount 
of the monthly pension is permitted in certain 
cases. Outside Government concerns, pensions 
on retirement are almost non-existent although 
Many concerns give small pensions to old 
employees who have put in long periods of trust- 
ed and faithful service but these are mostly ez 
gratia and cannot be claimed as of right. 

Gratuities.—All railway employees and the 
employees of local and public bodies and a few 
of the larger public companies receive gratuities 
on retirement. Gratuities are also paid to non- 
pensionable workers who have put in not less 
than thirty years’ service in Government con- 
cerns. In all cases specified periods of qualify- 
ing service have to be put in before gratuities 
can be earned. The rules of individual adminis- 
trations vary widely but the most generally 
accepted principle is half a month’s pay for 
each year of service limited to fifteen months’ 
pay in all. Permanent Government servants 
who have put in less than nine years’ active 
service are entitled to gratuity if they are com- 
pelled to retire on medical certificate. 

Provident Funds.—These are of two kinds: 
(t) contributory, where both the employer and 

he employee subscribe to them; and (2) non- 
contribu where the employee alone su bes 
to them. n Government servants who by 
the terms of their contracts are not eligible for 
— are com rily required to subscribe 
the contrib section of the General 
Government Provident Fund. In such cases 
both Government and the GovernMent servant 
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concerned subscribe one Month’s pay each per 
year to the fund. All pensionable Government 


servants except certain classes of industrial 
workers and menials have the option of sub- 
scribing to the non-contributory section of the 
fund, subscriptions to which vary from 12 to 
30 pies to the rupee of income at the option of 
the subscriber. Very few industrial workers of 
Government, however, take advantage of this 
section of the fund ages | because, apart from 
the compound interest which his subscriptions 
earn, the worker does not stand to gain anything 
on his outlay. 


In cases where large bodies of non-penstonable 
GovernMent servants are brought under the 
operation of contributory provident fund 
sc hemes, special funds such as the State Railways 
Provident Fund and the Indian Ordnance 
Factories’ Workmen’s Provident Fund, which 
are governed by special rules, are formed, 
Company owned railways have schemes similar 
to that for State railways. Whereas it is 
obligatory for most categories of per t non- 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay over 
specified limits to join the provident fund, work- 
shop employees with monthly and daily rates 
ovet specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
option. Once the option to join has been 
exercised, no withdrawal is permitted. 


Compulsory contributory schemes are provided 
for all permanent workmen in the factories owned 
by certain public bodies such as the Bombay 
Port Trust ; whilst both compulsory and optional 
non-contributory and contributory schemes 
obtain for permanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most municipalities. Most of the 
larger public utility companies and corporations 
such as the Tata electricity genera and 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd., and the - 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many, 
provide contributory schemes for the benefit of 
the majority of their workmen. Several others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
establishments but not for their workmen. The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is 
one-twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. of the amount put in by 
the employee. The rate of interest may be fixed 
or it may fluctuate with the rate at which 
Government or the employer borrows money. 
All provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to subscribers from the balances standing at the 
credit of their accounts in respect of their own 
subscriptions, and for the compulsory repayment 
of these loans, Subscribers are entitled to 
withdraw their own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishing their posts but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro- 
vident fund account which represents the em- 
ployer’s subscriptions depends on the putting in 
of specified perlods of qualifying servic 8 
which show considerable variation, 

Co-operative Societies.,—The co-operative move- 
Ment has made very ai et progress in industrial 
establishments all over India during recent years, 
and a very fair percentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers have co-operative cr 
societies for their employees. Almost all cua 
systems in India have co-operative banks 
savings banks in addition to credit societies 
and full information on the whole subject is 
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available in the different annual administration 
reports of Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces. It is impossible to 
attempt even a brief summary of the movement 
here but a few details regarding one of the best 
of such societies would be of interest. 


The Jackson Co-operative Bank on the 
B. B. & 0.1. Railway is perhaps the biggest and 
the best managed co-operative credit society of 
industrial workers in India. During the year 
ending 30th June 1937 it had a membership of 
35,777 witha share capital of Rs. 4.21 lakhsand 
a reserve fund amounting to Rs. 3.39lakhs, It 
receives both fixed deposits and ordinary deposits 
in its savings bank branch; and it also issuer 
cash certificates to all railway employees earning 
Rs, 125 or less per month. Fixed deposits for 
the year ending June 1937 amounted to Rs. 26 .53 
lakhs and savings bank deposits to Rs. 29.17 
lakhs which, together with capital, gave the 
society a working fund of Rs. 63 .30 lakhs for the 
year. The number of new loans issued during the 
vear amounted to 15,900 and involved a sum of 
Rs. 58 .54lakhs. The bank has been declaring 
a 10 per cent. dividend (which is the maximum 
payable under the Co-operative Societies Act) 
for the last ten years. A special feature of the 
activities of the Bank is a new scheme which it 
has recently introduced for redemption of debts, 
Metibers of the society who are in debt are 
encouraged to bring a complete list of their 
debts to the Bank which, with the assistance of 
the Staff Officer of the Railway, interviews all 
creditors and arranges with them to compound 
the debts for much lesser sums in return for ready 

yment. The total amounts so paid to mem- 

rs’ creditors are treated as loans and recovered 
in easy instalments spread over 72 months. 
The Bank also contributes an amount of 
Rs. 10,000 annually to a special Staff Welfare 
Fund started by the railway administration at the 
instance of the Bank “* to look after the welfare 
of the staff in general and of low paid staffs and 
their families in particular.” Welfare centres 
which have been opened at variousstations on the 
line render help by way of supplying milk to the 
children of the needy, by nursing the sick and by 
opening hygiene clinics. 


Grain and Cloth Shops.—During the period 
of high prices in India in 1919-22, several large 
industrial establishments all over the country, 
and particularly the cotton textile mills in Bom- 
bay City, conducted cheap grain shops for the 
benefit of their work-people. In addition to 
supplying grain at cost price (the units concerned 
bore the cost of management) these shops had the 
advantage of offering sales on credit to be liqul- 
dated by deductions from due wages, With 
the fall in prices the majority of these shops dis- 
epee and last year a very few establishments 
indeed had them. Many textile mills all over 
the country, however, had cheap cloth shops 
for their workers. It was thought that all types 
of these shops would have to cease functioni 
because the Payment of Wages Act prohibits 
employers from making deductions from pay due 
or receiving payments from their employees for 
purchases from employers’ shops. This is in 
accordance with one of the main cardinal 
principles of Truck legislation. At the moment 
of writing, however, it is understood that cer- 
tain provinces are permitting such shops as 
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‘* amenities’ for sales for which deductions 
from wages May be made. 

Loans and Advances.—Speaking generally 
most industrial concerns in india do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to join industry. 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment. A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose. 
‘ Advances ’—applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages— 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent. 
and give rise, in certain centres, to widespread 
abuses. For example, the cotton textile mills 
in Ahmedabad used to charge interest at rates 
varying from 30 to 150 per cent. per annum on 
all such advances given. The Payment of 
Wages Act empowers local Governments to 
frame rules for the regulation of these advances 
but no interest on such advances is now 
permitted. 


MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 


The measures adopted by industrial em- 
ployers in India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and the Provincial Governments in this country 
for thelast ten years. Early in 1926, the Govern- 
ment of India asked all local Governments to 
make enquiries, in their respective administra- 
tions, into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers from the wages of their workpeople 
in respect of fines and other matters. The 
Government of Bombay conducted an extensive 
enquiry into the subject in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and asa result of their investigations came 
to the conclusion that abuses sufficient to justify 
legislative action for their control were prevalent. 
The subject was partly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
in 1928-29 and again more fully by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour in 1929-30 and 
both these bodies made a series of recommenda- 
tions in the matter. The Payment of Wages 
Act, which has already been dealt with in an 
earlier section, was passed in 1936, in order 
to implement these recommendations. 


The two matters with regard to the discipline 
of their workmen which Indian industrial em- 


abour turnover and the high degree of absentee- 
ism. Indian employersstatethat itis inherent 
in the Indian workman to make frequent changes 
in his employments and also to resort to fre- 
quent abstentions from work. That both high 
labour turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
found in several Indian industries cannot be 
denied; but, few, if any, employers have taken 


ng the trouble to examine the root causes for them, 


The investigations conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absenteeism are 
highest in concerns and industries in which wages 
are lowest and where conditions of employment 
are least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and industries in which eee are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
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employment are attractive For example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly figures 
of percentage absenteeism cotton textile 
mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest in Sholapur The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 1937 were Ahmedabad 8 53 Bombay 
7 &6, and Sholapur 9 61—figures which tell 
their own story Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to improve one’s 
lot These are problems which the new sutono 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
smployere will have to try and remedy instead 
of devising methods of enforcing good attendance 
and continuity of employment by the infliction 
of var aaa penalties and other forms of punish 
men () 


Both the main provisions of the Payment 
of Wages Act and the Rules framed thereunder 
require that all employers shall draw up conduct 
rules or standing orders clearly specifying 
the acts of commission or omission for which 
fines will be inflicted These standing orders 
have to be approved by the local Government 
and exhibited in the work place in the 
prescribed Manner Tho total amount of the 
fines which it will be permissible for an employer 
to inflict on any one workman during any 
wage period is not to exceed half an anna in 
the rupee of his or her wages for that wage 
period and no fine may be imposed unless the 
order inflicting the fine is in wmting and the 
worker concerned has been given an oppor 
tunity of showing cause why the fine should 
not be inflicted All fines are to be properly 
recorded in the prescribed registers and all 
receipts from fines are to be expended on such 
objects beneficial to the workers employed in 
the establishment concerned as a whole as are 
approved by the prescribed authority in each 
Province Children under 15 years of age cannot 
be fined In view of these regulations it is 
obviously futile to enter upon a discussion 
here of the extent to which these regulations 
were practised in Indian industries up to 
now, but for the information of persons 
interested in these questions we might state 
that full information on all these matters is 
contained in the series of reports which have 
been published from time to time by the 
Bombay Labour Office 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


Residential buildings in all countries are 
constructed from the point of view of invest 
ments from’ which their owners hope to receive 
a fair interest on their capital outlay No 
oder in the world expects its landlords to 
be p arene in the matter of providing 
rent free or cheap rented housing to such of 
her people as cannot afford to pay the economic 
rents which are asked for, and although every 
Government must be expected to provide decent 
housing for its own low paid servants, the 


world has not yet reached that socialistic. 


stage where Governments are expeoted to provide 


adequate housing for whole populations At! 


the same time, low paid wage earners in crowded 
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and congested industria] areas can hardly be 
expected to be able to afford the economic 
Tents demanded by the landlords In such 
cases there can be only two alternatives 

wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay such rents as are asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing by the employer The 
first does not appear to have received much 
consideration at the hands of industrial 
employers m India The second 18 a lament 
which has been recited by almost every Com 
mission and Committee that has been appointed 
in India during the last 20 years to the point 
of satiation and although several benevolent 
and far sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing for their workpeople a very 
sMall percentage indeed of the total industrial 
population of India is housed by the employer, 
and the question of industria] housing continues 
to be one of the most vexed questions of the 
country 


The pioneer work in the fleld of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways, which 
have spent over thirty crores of rupees to 
date in providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of their employees, and by 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 chawls with nearly 17000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City The 
latter 18 a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, for the construction of 625 chawls 
having 50000 tenements in al] The rents of 
the tenements in these chawls vary from Rs § 
to Rs 8 per month The chawis situated at 
Naigaum and Sewri and at DeLisle are 
in fair demand but the majority of the tene 
ments at the Worli chawls continue unoccupied 
owing to a complaint by the workers that they 
are situated at considerable distances from 
their places of work and that the locality offers few 
of the amenities of city life The Municipalities 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi, the 
Calcutta and Bombay Port Trusts and the 
Improvement Trust in Bombay have done 
much to house their own labour and also to 
supply low rented tenements for other classes 
of industrial workers Perhaps the mMost 
Magnificent scheme of industrial housing 
conceived in India is that launched by the 
Empress Mills under the agency of Messrs 
Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur These mills 
have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, a 
suburb of Nagpur two mules from the mills 
The idea is to establish a model village and to 

uild houses of the bungalow type on plots 
measuring 36’x53’ with the limitation that 
building is not to be allowed on More than 
one third of the space provided The houses 
are let to the workers on the hire purchase 
system and itis expected that many of the 
workers Will ultimately own them’ The Tatas 
are in the forefront of industrial employers 
in India in providing decent housing for as 
many of their workmen as sible and they 
have built 5,000 residential buildings in Jam- 
shedpur for the staff and the employees of 
their Iron and Steel Works at that centre 
All the workmen in their several electricity 
generating and distributing stations are also 
provided with adequate housing Many of 
the jute mills in Bengal and cotton mills in 
Bombay City and other centres have provided 
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aonsing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed by their employers. 


The general policy adopted by Government 
in roves quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establishments is to do 80 
when funds permit but usually only where 
conditions are such that private enterprise 
does not adequately Meet the demand for hous- 
ing, or where it is necessary for special reasons 
to M arab quarters for certain classes of 
staff near to their work. These principles 
appear to be generally followed by private 
companies and concerns as well, especially by 
coal mine owners in Bihar and Orissa and by tea 
are in Assam, Al] the collieries in the 

Tia coal field are amply and efficiently 
equipped with approved types of houses whose 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are controlled by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Every house in the coal 
flelds has to be licensed and licenses are not 
granted unless the standards are complied with. 
If labourers are found in occupation of unli- 
censed houses the management is liable to 
prosecution. In Assam, all residential employees 
on tea estates are provided with rent-free 
quarters in barracks or ‘lines’ as they are 
called. These are regularly inspected by 
district and sub-divisional officers and every 
endeavour is made to maintain as high a degree 
Sf sanitation as is possible. 


Conditions of industrial housing in India are 
the worst in Ahmedabad. A recent enquiry 
conducted by the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Union into industrial housing in that centre 
showed that out of a total of 23,706 tenements 
observed and studied, 5,669 had no provision 
of any kind for water and that 3,117 had only 
a supply of some sort from wells. Those which 
have the advantage of a supply from municipal 
sources had one or two taps in an area occupied 
by 200 or more families. 5,000 tenements had 
no iatrine accommodation and sanitation and 
drainage was conspicuously absent. The 
Abmedabad Municipality has, however, awakened 
to a realisation of the seriousness of the situation 
and it has been decided to construct model dwell: 
ings on co-operative lines for industrial workers in 
the city. Owing to financial considerations, 
progress must necessarily be slow but a beginning 

8 already been mniade. 


Royal Commission’s Recommendations,—The 
Royal Comnission on Indian Labour have made 
several recommendations in connection with 
industrial housing. One of the most important 
of these was to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act in such a way as to enable owners of 
Industrial concerns to acquire land for the 
erection of workers’ dwellings. The Govern- 
mentof India introduced a Bill in the Legis. 
lative Assembly to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act in the manner suggested. 


Rest Shelters, Dining Rooms and Canteens.— 
Section 83 (1) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
makes it o tory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use of workers during periods 
of rest. Apart from this almost all largefindus- 
trial establishments in India do provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen. 
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Most concerns have also permitted the esta- 
blishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this little effort has been made to run Co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with most of the large factories 
In the West. Pioneer work in this direction has 
been done by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co. in 
Bombay. This Company which manages eleven 
large cotton mills in the City has established 
large canteens in all their milla. The manage- 
ment in each case bears the salaries of staff 
and the on-cost for equipment; and hot meals 
are supplied to the workmen at actual cost. 
The Company has also established a hostel for 
boarding and lodging its r women workers. 
The charges are exceedingly moderate and vary 
from Re. 1-8-0 per month for a child to Rs. 6 
for an adult. Communal factors such as the 
religious prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
in the company of members of other communities, 
want of space and the constructional layout 
of the majority of the smaller industrial esta blish- 
ments are among the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelters 
and/or tiffin rooms for their workmen. 


HEALTH. 


Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are compiled 
separately for industrial workers alone. In the 
absence of such data itis not posaible to genera- 
lise about these matters. The problems associ- 
ated with health are always difficult; they are 
much more so ina country where climate, highly 
insanitary housing conditions, poverty and the 
ignorance of the pean contribute to recurring 
outbreaks of such deadly tropical diseases as 
cholera and small-pox in epidemic form. The 
widespread prevalence of malaria in certain 
congested areas of the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras is responsible for a 
considerable undermining of the health and the 
vitality of the poorer classes who cannot afford 
to sleep under mosquito nets; and although 
the more advanced municipalities are doing 
all they can to combat the disease by filling up 
wells and surface-treating small ponds and pools 
of stagnant water, malaria still continues to take 
a big toll of human life. Beri-bert and tuber- 
culosis in Bihar and Orissa, kala-azar among the 
jute workers in Bengal and tuberculosis in the 
Punjab are some of the many diseases which are 
widely prevalent in certain tracts. 


The maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations is in the hands of the 
municipalities and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officers for groups af 
districts to supervise and co-ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, the interference and 
control of Governments in these matters is of & 
somewhat nominal character. But wherever 
control is possihie, Government have done much 
to make for an improvement in sanitary and 
hygienic conditions. For example, following 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour in the matter, several pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the good health 
of factory workers have been incorporated ‘in 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934. These inclade 
the maintenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Governme 
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With regard to lime or colour washing, painting,| 


deodorising and disinfecting; the provision of 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent the inhalation 
of gas, dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work; the installation of 
ee for cooling the air in factories in which 
the humidity of the air is or aera increased ; 
the prohibition of overcrowding by laying down 
the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
vided for each worker ; the provision of suitable 
and sufficient lighting; the poo of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing; and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers. 


As in most things connected with the welfare 
of labour, Indian railways are in the forefront in 
the matter of the provision made for medical 
aid and relief. All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qualified surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs at suitable centres 
in addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
charge of qualified medical officers at all places 
where there are sufficient numbers of workers to 
justify them. As all the industrial workers of 
Government have free access to Government 
hospitals and dispensaries, the provision oi 
separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
considered necessary in the case of concerns under 
the control of local Governments but the Govern- 
ment of India have provided adequate medica] 
facilities in most of their own establishments 
such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard 
and their various Ordnance and Ammunition 
Factories. Several of the larger municipalities 
and public bodies such as the Port Trust also 
maintain their own hospitals and dispensaries 
for the benefit of their workers. Following the 
lead of Government and public and local bodies 
in the matter, almost all the large labour employ: 
ing establishments in India—cotton and jute 
mills, mines, engineering workshops, tea planta- 
tions, etc.—maintain fully equipped roe eevee eg 
a charge of whole or part-time qualified medica] 
officers, 


Maternity Benefits.—A Bill introduced by 
Mr, N. M. Joshi in the Legislative Assembly of 
the Central Government in 1924 to provide for 
the payment of maternity benefits in certain 
industries was thrown out by the Assembly in 
August 1925, but the Governments of Bombay, 
Bengal, Madras and the Central Provinces 
passed their own Maternity Benefit Acts. The 
Bombay Act was amended in 1934 in such a way 
a3 to be of greater benefit to the persons concern- 
el. Under these Acts, all women workers 
employed in factories are to be compulsorily 
rested for three to four weeks before child birth 
and for four weeks after child birth and employere 
are required to pay them a benefit amounting 
to about half their usual pay during this 


Period. The Bombay Municipality started 
& maternity benefit scheme for its halal- 


khore and scavenging women in 1928, By this 
scheme, the classes benefited receive a benefit of 
leave on full pay for a period not exceeding 42 
consecutive days. Assam, voluntary Mater- 
nity benefit schemes have been adopted by 
aimost every tea estate of repute, While preg- 
hant women remain at work, they are put on 
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light work on full rates of pay. During ods 
of advanced pregnancy and after child birth 


leave on half pay is usually granted and in some 
cases full pay is allowed and a bonus at child birth 
is often granted in addition. This bonus is in 
soMe cases conditional on the child being healthy. 
The Assam Railways and Trading Company and 
the Assam Oil] Company grant six and three 
months’ leave respectively on half pay. Several 
estates in the Coimbatore District of the Madras 
Presidency either pay lump sum bonuses in lieu 
of pay or feed the women concerned for a few 
weeks before and afterconfinement. Provincia! 
Factory Administration Reports for the Bombay 
Presidency for the years 1936 and 1987 record 
that the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 
is having a restrictive influence on the a 
ment of women in factories, particularly 
Ahmedabad, 


Provisions of créches.—One of the many addi- 
tional principles introduced in factory legislation 
in India by the Indian Factories Act of 19384 was 
one for the compulsory provision in all factories 
wherein More than fifty women workers are 
ordinarily employed of a suitable room for the 
use of children under the age of six years belong- 
ing to such women and for the supervision of 
the children in such rooms (or créches) in accor- 
dance with rules to be framed by local Govern- 
ments in the matter. Crdches are, however, not 
& new feature in Indian industry. Several 
textile mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Shola- 
pur had provided them for over ten years and in 
many of these the children were looked after by 
qualified dais (Indian midwifery nurses) and were 
clothed and fed at the expense of the millowners. 
The Government of Bombay had also made 
provision for the adequate supervision of these 
créches by the appointment ofa lady Inspectress 
of Factories as early a8 1924. Oréches were also 
provided by several textile mills in other centres 
and in the factories attached to many of the 
larger tea plantations in Assam, 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 


As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act Is 
operating as an inducement both for workpeople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past. But, the increase 
in the number of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one; and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and firms enagged in the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous Machinery, an 
organised ‘‘ safety-firat ’’ campaign for the better 
education of the workersin the matter of accident 

revention is both necessary and desirable. 

nder the direction of the EKailway Board of 
the Government of India all railways in India 
have undertaken extensive schemes of aafety- 
first propaganda, These include the 
up safety posters and safe both in 
English and in the vernacular of the district at 
all prominent points and places; the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention ; 
publication of special articles with photographs 
in railway es; addresses and magic- 
lantern lectures; and the organisation of special 
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safety-first committees in the larger workshops, 
The Factory Department of the Government o° 
Bombay with the assistance of the Bomba) 
Millowners’ Association and the Bombay Mill. 
owners’ Mutual Insurance Association has mad 
good progress in the posting of safety-firsi 
posters in cotton millsin Bombay City; and the 
Millowners’ Association in conjunction with the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association started classe: 
for first aid training with effect from 1931. 
Several other large labour employing organisa- 
tions such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval Dock: 
yard, the Calcutta and the Bombay Port Trust: 
and the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed: 
pur, to mention only a few, are, with railways. 
pioneers in the fleld of organisation of ‘ safety 
first’ Measures. It is of interest to note 
that most cotton mills in Ahmedabac 
had also established safety-first committees by 
the end of the year 1937, 


The provisions contained in the Indian Fac. 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La. 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules made under thes 
Acts in hy ona with the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too technical character 
to be dealt with here. It may, however, be 
of interest if a brief summary were given in 
connection with the reporting of accidents. 
The Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report ali accidents which cause death or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured is 

evented from returning to his work in the 
actory during the 48 hours next after the occur- 
tence of the accident. All classes of accidents 
usmely, fatal, serious (i.e,, accidents which 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
of more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of Factoriesand to the District Magis- 
trate and in cases of any accident resulting in 
death to the officer in charge of the police station 
in addition. It is the duty of the Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation as soon as 
possible into the causes of and the responsibility 
or a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the prosecution of the person concerned if 
it is found that the death or serious injury result- 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. The provisions 
contained in the Indian Mines Act with regard 
to the reporting of accidents are somewhat 
similar to those contained in the Factories Act 
but with the difference that every accident 
which occtiré in a mine has to be recorded in 
& special register to be kept for the purpose. 


Prior to the passing of the 1934 Factories 
Act, some of the local Governments had framed 
rules requiring the provision, under the charge 
of responsible persons and in readily accessible 
positions, of first aid spans containing an 
adequate number of sterilised dressings and some 
ster cotton in all factories employing 
over 500 operatives. Section 32 (b) of the 
1984 Act, however, makes it obligatory 
on all factor 
fitst aid a 
custody in accordance with rules to be ffamed 
by local Governments in the matter, 


owners to maintain stores of: 
nees and to provide for their 
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UTILISATION OF THE WORKERS’ 
LEISURE, 

The Industrial Disputes Committee (the 
Stanley Reed Committee), appointed by the 
Government of Bombay in 1922 to _ enquife 
into the causes of the wide industrial unrest 
prevalent about that time and to make recom- 
mendations, were, tnfer alia, of opinion that 
employers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare particularly with regard to the proper 
use of workers’ leisure, in order to keep the 
workmen both contented and happy and out 
of mischief. In pursuance of the Committee's 
recommendations in the matter several cotton 
mills and groups of mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency—notably the Currimbhoy Ebrahim group 
of mills, the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and the Tata Mills—inaugurated wide 
Schemes embracing facilities for education and 
recreation, All these groups formed special 
welfare institutes and placed them under the 
charge of special welfare officers. Much good 
work was done but with the depression in trade 
which followed coupled with the financial 
difficulties in which many of these mills were 
involved most of the excellent schemes that 
had been established were either severely cur- 
tailed or abandoned. To day, few mills are 
doing anything for the pecvet utilisation by 
their workpeople of their leisure hours, The 
poneering work in this field is being done 

y the railways, All railway systems have 
istablished sports clubs and institutes at 
uitable distances and places for the recreation 
of their employees. The railways provide 
land, buildings and equipment and the Institutes 
are run by the members themselves from their 
own subscriptions. In certain casesseparate club 
houses and institutes are provided for officers, 
for non-gazetted Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and for Indians and in a few cases for the lower 
types of workmen as well. All forms of sports 
and recreation are played at these institutes 
and railway hockey and football teams are 
among the finest in India. 

Almost allt the larger labour employing 

irganisations such as the Bombay Port Trust, 
ihe Burma SBheli Corporation, the bigger 
municipalities, the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur, the British India Corporation 
im the United Provinces, the Empress Mills 
it Nagpur, etc., have devised wide welfare 
ichemes and im many cases these are under the 
tharge of special welfare or labour officers. 
N Some cases grants-in-aid are given to such 
utside organisations such as the Young Men’s 
Yhristian Association, the Kirkee Education 
Society, the Social Service League, etc., to take 
charge of certain sections of welfare activities 
particularly with regard to recreation and the 
education of both workers and workers’ 
thildren. The Government of Bombay have set 
‘part asum of Rs. 100,000 in their budget for 
938-39 for “ industrial welfare’? and the Go- 
rernments of Bengal and the United Provinces 
have also set apart sums of Rs, 10,000 each for 
the same p : 

As far as education is concerned, the railways 
re again pioneers in the facilities provided 
doth for the education of their illiterate staffs 
nd for the children of different classes of railway 
mployees, The N. W, Railway recently started 
three experiMental schools for adult workers in 
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the locomotive sheds at Lahore, Sibsur and Kotri. 
The experiment is confined to locomotive staff 
as the majority of the staff in this branch are 
illiterate and education provides a great induce- 
ment in that wages can practically be doubled 
by qualifying for promotion to the higher grades 
of r staff. The East Indian Railway 
has provided nearly 40 schools for the employees 
of the operative department. The B.B. & C,I. 
Railway have six schools for imparting instruc- 
tion in the three R’s and as an inducement to 
study a bonus of Rs. 5 is paid to each man pass- 
ing a simple test. With regard to the children 
of railway employees, in addition to about 
100 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
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tain a total of nearly 150 schools for Indian 
children at a cost of nearly two lakhs of rupees 
per annum, These schools are attended by 
nearly 20,000 children. The Railway Board 
also gives grants amounting to about Rs. 50,000 
y= annum to aided schools for Indian Children. 

hese are attended by 10,000 children of Indian 
railway employees. 

In Bombay, the Municipality has introduced 
compulsory education in the F and G Wards of 
the City which are chiefly peopled by mill-hands. 
The Social Serviee League maintains several 
night schools and a Textile Technical Institute at 
Parel for imparting practical and theoretical 
training to actual mill workers. The Bombay 


children, all the railway systems in India main- | Y.M C.A. also conducts several night schools. 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 
COST OF LIVING. 


Bombay was the first Province in India to 
compile and publish figures for measuring the 
cost of living. A monthly cost of living index 
for working classes in Bombay City compiled 
by the Bombay Labour Office on the aggregate 
consumption method with July 1914 as the 
base was regularly published in the Labour 
Gazette from September 1921 to June 1937. 
The scope and method of the compilation of 
that index are described in the issues of the 
Labour Gazette for September 1921, September 
1923 and April 1929, A pre-war base has, 
however, recently come to be regarded the world 
over as being somewhat out of date for this 

urpose and several countries have been compil- 
fig cost of living index numbers in relation to 
a later year. Most of these index numbers 
are now compiled with weights which are 
proportional to the relative expenditure on 
the different items which find a place in an 
average worker’s family budget, e Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay conducted 
a comprehensive family budget enquiry in 
Bombay Cit 


for Bombay City with weights based on the 
results of that enquiry as from July 1934, 
A full note on the method used for the compila- 
tion of the new index has been - 

779 to 785 of the issue of the stat 
for June 1937. Whereas the old index covered 
24 items divided into four main groups (I. Food 
(17 items); II. Fuel and Lighting (3 items); 
III. Clothing (3 items) ; and IV. House Rent) ; 
the new index has been made as comprehensive 
as possible by expanding the list of commodites 
covered and adding a new group for “‘ Miscellan- 
eous expenditure” which did not find a place 
in the old index. The new index covers 46 
items divided into five groups (I. Food (28 
items); II. Fuel and Lighting (4 items); 
III. Clothing (6 items); IV. Miscellaneous 
(7 items); and V. House Rent), The following 
two tables give the cost of living index numbers 
for working classes in Bombay City for the 
months of January, April, July and October 
in each year firstly with Jaly 1914 as the base 
from January 1918 to April 1987 and secondly 


between July 1933 and June 1934; with July 1933 to June 1934 as the base from 


and using this period as a base it commence’ July 1934 to April 1938 :— 


the publication of a new series of index numbers 


Bombay Working Class Cost of Inving Index Numbers. 
TaBLE No. I. 
(July 1914—100.) 


Year | January. | April. | July. | October. | Annual average, 
1918 ; 134 144 149 175 154 
1919 ; 182 167 186 174 175 
1920 F 183 172 190 193 183 
1921 , 169 160 177 183 173 
1922 , 173 162 165 162 164 
1923 ; 156 156 153 152 154 
1924 ; 159 150 157 161 157 
1925 ‘ 157 158 157 153 155 
1926 ; 155 153 157 155 155 
1927 : 156 153 156 151 154 
1928 : 154 144 147 146 147 
1929 : 149 148 148 149 149 
1980 . 147 140 189 181 137 
1931 ; 117 111 108 108 110 
1932 , 110 108 109 109 109 
1933 : 109 101 103 100 1038 
1084 : 96 93 97 100 97 
1935 : 98 98 101 103 101 
1986 ae 103 100 101 103 102 
1987. | 104 104 . . + 
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TaBuLE No. H. 
Average Prices from July 1933 to June 1934=100. 


Year, | January. | April. 


ee 


1984. ae 

1935. 99 

1986. 103 100 
1987. 104 105 
1938 107 105 








July. October. Annual average. 
97 100 
101 101 100 
101 102 101 
107 108 106 


It will be noticed that although the base periods and the methods used in the compilation of 


the two different sets of index numbers given above are totally different, the actual index numbers 
for the same dates in the two series are strikingly similar, 


Working class cost of living indexes for 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur compiled on a post- 
war basis have been published in the Labour 
Gazette month by month since the beginning of 
the year 1928. The bases of these indexes are 
the results of the family budget enquiries con- 
ducted at these two centres in the years 1926 
and 1925 respectively. Details regarding the 


scope and method of compilation of the index 
for Ahmedabad have been given in the January 
1930 issue of the Labour Gazette and for Sholapur 
in the February 1931 issue of the same publi- 
cation. The following tables give for these two 
centres the working class cost of living index 
numbers—for certain selected months as well as 
annual averages—for the years 1928-1937, 


Ahmedabad Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers. 
(August 1926 to July 1927=100.) 


— 











Year. | January. | April. July, | October. | Annual average. 
1928 93 91 97 97 95 
1929 99 06 98 98 97 
1930 93 89 88 82 87 
1931 75 75 75 74 75 
1932 76 74 75 79 76 
1933 73 70 73 73 72 
1934 70 69 72 71 71 
1935 72 69 71 70 71 
1936 70 69 71 72 71 
1937 ve 74 75 77 76 76 

Sholapur Working Class Cost of Inving Index Numbers. 
(February 1927 to January 1928=100,) 

Year | January. | April. | July. | October. Annual average. 
1928 os os 92 95 95 ae 
1929 . 100 98 100 102 101 
1930 es 104 04 92 85 92 
1981 oe 76 72 71 72 738 
1932 ‘ 72 72 74 74 73 
1933 oe 78 67 638 68 69 
19384 ® 68 67 78 76 72 
1936 ee 75 72 71 72 72 
1936 ar 69 68 70 74 71 
1987 oe 78 78 78 72 73 


Standard of Life. 


A megconing has been made in recent years 
by the tral Provinces and Burma to publish 
similarindex numbers, In the Central Provinces 
cost of living index numbers have been com- 
piled for Nagpur and Jubbulpore with January 
1927 as base, and in Burma similar index num- 
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bers are compiled for four classes of industrial 
workers in Rangoon on base 1931=100. The 
following table sets out the index numbers 
for Nagpur and Jubbulpore and for the four 
classes of industrial workers in Rangoon for 
each Month in 1987 :— 


Cost of Living Index Numbers for Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
and Rangoon for each month of 1937. 








Base period : Rangoon. 
Month. qanuery ° ane 
a. 
eS : Hindu- Chitta- 
Burmans, |Telgus and 

Nagpur. |Jubbulpore Oriyas, | Stanis. | gonians. 
January 61 61 89 98 98 89 
February . : 61 61 88 98 92 88 
March P 60 59 88 92 90 88 
April 63 59 89 92 91 + 89 
May 62 60 89 93 92 90 
June ‘ 63 60 89 92 91 90 
July 65 63 92 94 03 92 
August 65 63 90 98 92 91 
September 65 68 88 93 92 89 
October 66 60 87 92 92 89 
November 66 63 85 90 92 88 
December .. ; 62 61 92 04 98 04 

STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The results of family budget enquiries con- 
ducted by what is known as the ‘extensive 
method’ form the most satisfactory basis of 
determining the standard of life of any particular 
class or community. A higher standard of 
life means better opportunities to satiate wants 
and desires other than the primary human needs. 
A larger percentage expenditure on clothing, 
housing and miscellaneous items such as educa- 
tion, recreation, etc., is therefore a sure indication 
of an improved standard of living. The Bombay 
Labour Office has carried out two family budget 
enquiries for working olasses in Bombay City, 
one in 1921-22 and the other in 1932-38 and the 
results were published in the years 1923 and 1935 
respectively. As has already been mentioned, 
similar enquiries have also been conducted in 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur cities and the results 


of both these enquiries were published in the 
ear 1928. In Burma, Labour Statistics 
paveatl, Rangoon, published in the same year 
the results of an extensive enquiry conducted 
by the Bureau into the standard and cost of 
living of four different classes of industrial 
workers in Rangoon, A number of family 
budgets have also been collected at Cawnpore 
in the United Provinces and at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces with the 
object of compiling cost of living indexes. 
The effort in the case of the former Provinces 
proved futile and that Province is not therefore 
at present compiling any such index. 
he following comparative data regarding the 
distribution of expenditure wiil serve to 
indicate the standards of life of working classes 
at different centres in India 


° ome 
7 


Percentage Distribution of Kxpenditure. 


Jubbul- 
Bombay | Ahmedabad |Sholapur| Nagpur 
Groupe. (1982-83). | (1988-85). | (1925). | (1027). | fga7), | (1028). 





49.25 
9.60 


NOTE.—The figures are not strictly comparable due to differences in the items included in the 
different groups. But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in the distribu- 
tion of expenditure in a general way. 
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The standard of life is more often than not conditioned by the size of the family and ite income. 
The following figures ate of interest in this connection :-— 


— Ahmeda- Jubbul- | Rangoon 
Bombay. bad. Sholapur. | Nagpur. pore, | (Burmese). 
Average size of the family 
(in persons) “3 a 3.70 4.05 4.57 4.83 8.76 3.01 


Rs. a. p.j| Bs. a. 


Average monthly income ./ 50 1 7| 46 6 


It will be seen that the ‘ miscellaneous’ 
group of expenditure accounts for a compar. 
atively large percentage of the expenditure 
of the average working class family, In this 
groupis included suchitems as interest on loans 
and instalments of debts repaid. Delays in the 
receipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness 
of the worker in many cases. The Royal Com- 
mission on Labour have made certain important 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of indebtedness of the worker and also 

prevent its accumulation. The Payment of 

gs Act, 1936 to which reference has been 
made in an earlier section, is a measure intended 
to secure to the workmen prompter payments of 
earned wages so that they May not be put to 
the necessity ofincurring or accumulating debts. 
The Government of India have under considera- 
tion certain other pleces of legislation which 
are also designed to improve the lot of the in- 
dustrial worker. Following the recommen- 
dations of the Labour Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India have amended the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code with a view to exempting salaries 


below a defined limit from attachment. Another. 


recommendation of the Labour Commission 
is that at least so far as 
workers in receipt of 


industria] | 
Wages oF salary: 


p.| Bs. a. p.| Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. p.) Bes. a, p. 
0} 39 14 10 aia is 68 8 3 


amounting to less than Rs, 100 per 
month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment 
for debt should be abolished except when the 
debtor has been proved to be both able and 
unwilling to pay. The Government of India 
after consulting the provincial Governments 
have decided to undertake legislation on the 
recommendation on an experimental scale 
restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
instance. <A third recommendation of the Whit- 
ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
workers from harassment for debts, After 
consulting public opinion and the views of the 
various local Governments on this question, the 
Government of India came to the conclusion 
that central legislation on the subject was not 
called for. The Government of Bengal, at the 
suggestion of the Government of India, passed 
a Workmen’s Protection Actin 1984 which makes 
besetting of industrial establishments for the 
purpose of collecting debts a criminal andcogniz- 
able offence. Some other provinces are also 
contemplating similar legislation. The Bombay 
Moneylenders’ Bill introduced by a non-official 
member in the Bombay Legislative Council in 
March 1934 was an effort in this direction. But 
unfortunately, the motion for the reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 


WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS. 


The only reliable and satisfactory data in 
connection with wage rates and earnings of 
industrial workers in India are those contained 
in the reports of enquiries conducted by the 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
for the Bombay Presidency. The Govern- 
ment of India made an attempt to institute a 
general wage census in India in 1921 but the 
necessity for retrenchment at the time led to 
the abandonment of the project and to-day 
little or no definite information regarding 
rates of wages is available for any province 
outside the Bombay Presidency. Such infor- 


mation as there is relates to agricultural labour La 


and is contained in a series of reports of quen- 
quennial censuses conducted in certain provinces 
into a ee Some of the annual 
factory a ation © 

the Provincial Guana th 
remarks about prevalent wage rates but 


means be considered as being the dominant 
rates at any one time for any particular industry 
or area. The annual mines administration 
reports also contain figures for daily earnings 
for certain main occupations in representative 
mines in the provinces in which mines are situa- 
ted but these are also open to the same objec- 
tion. The lack of accurate and reliable 
Statistics of wages in India has been adversely 
commented upon and regretted by almost 
every commission and committee appointed 
in the country since the beginning of the century 
and notably by the Royai Commission on Indian 
bour whose work was considerably ham 
a8 a result of the paucity of satisfactory {nfor- 
mation on the subject. 

The biame for the lack of information about 
wages in India cannot lie entirely at the doors 


ublished by 
fndia contain: of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
ese. 


The collection of satisfactory wage statistios is 


relate only to certain uaits and they can by no'always an exceedingly diMeult matter and more 
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particularly so in India where conditions vary 
80 markedly and widely not only between 
industry and industry and centre and centre 
but also between unit and unit in the same 
industry in the same centre. In the section 
on hours of work and conditions of employment. 
some indications have been given of the wide 
variations in the periods and methods of wage 
payment. To quote an example: one textile 
mill in Abmedabad has five different wage 
periods for different groups of workers wit 
variations in methods of wage calculation for 
the workers in each group—(1) persons employed 
in the mechanical, subordinate supervisory 
and maintenance departments on both daily 
and monthly rates of wages are paid for periods 
of one calendar month; (2) weavers on piece 
rates are paid bi-weekly or for periods of 14 
days, not always for the period beginning with 
the Monday of one week and ending on the 
Sunday of the following week but for 14 
consecutive days beginning with any day in 
the week; and even then not all the weavers 
in the mill are paid for the same period; they 
are divided into batches and it often happens 
that whereas the number of working days for 
one batch may be 12, the bare days for 
another may be eleven or less ; (3) daily, monthly 
or ‘hapta’ rated workers on the spinning side 
are paid for ‘haptas’ or periods of 16 days 
and these haptas vary for different batches 
of workers; (4) women reelers and winders 
on piece rates are paid bi-monthly, it.e., for 
two periods in a calendar month, one from the 
1st to the 15th and the second from the 16th 
to the end of the month; and (5) coal and 
basket carrying cooly labour on daily or weekly 
Tates is paid weekly. The variations shown 
are only in one unit,—those that could and 
do exist between different units can be better 
imagined than described for their number is 
legion. The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the nomenclature adopted for de- 
Signating occupations also varies widely between 
district and district and concern and concern 
in the same district owing to the use of a host 
of vernacular and arbitrary terms and of nick- 
names, Thirty-six mills which submitted 
information to the Bombay Labour Office in 
1926 for its enquiry into textile wages in three 
centres of the Bombay Presidency for that 
year used over a thousand different terms 
for designating 150 odd cotton textile occupa- 
tions! Even in concerns which use standard 
English occupational terms, the position is 
rendered more difficult owing to the existence 
of arbitrary gradings of different occupations 
into several sub-grades and classes. The 
necessary preliminaries to the conduct of any 
satisfactory enquiry into wages in India, there- 
fore, must be (1) the establishment of a uni- 
formity of method, (2) the standardisation of 
occupational terms, and (3) the thorough 
education and instruction of the clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered in the proper use of 
the standardised designations and in the accurate 
filling up of the required returns. The existence 
of wide variations in rates and conditions, 
moreover, makes it advisable to cover a8 Many 
as bie if not all the units in the industry 
et survey ia order that results which are not 
biassed one way or the other may be secured. 
In view of what has been stated it is obvious 
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that no Government in India can undertake 
& comprehensive enquiry into industrial wages 
unless it has at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose. The only Provincial Govern- 
ment in India which has such a staff is the 
Government of Bombay. 


Since its establishment in 1921, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con- 
ducted the foliowing enquiries into wages in the 
Province of Bombay :— 


1. An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton Mill Industry inthe Bombay 
Presidency for May 1921. Results published 
in a special report in 1923. 


2. Agricultural wages 1900-1922 based on 
the information collected monthly from _ all 
talukas (revenue areas) in the Bombay Pre- 
Sidency since 1890 in a prices resurn form 
known as Taluka Form No, XVIII. In thie 
form returns were made to the Director of 
Agriculture of the predominant daily rates of 
wages on the ist and the 15th of each month 
for able-bodied adult male field, ordinary and 
skilled labourers employed in the vicinity of 
the headquarters town of each taluka. The 
data relating to prices were tabulated by the 
Director of Agriculture and published in the 
Bombay Government Gazette but no use was 
made of the figures for wages. The Labour 
Office collected the figures recorded in the 
Department of Agriculture for the 23 years from 
1900 to 1922 and the report of the survey was 
published in 1924. In 1925 the wages portion 
of the Taluka Form No. XVIII was amplified 
so as to secure information for women workers 
as well and also for both cash wages and wages 
in kind, and separated fron? the prices form 
Whilst the prices return was to be submitted 
to the Director of Agriculture as usual, the 
wages return was to be submitted to the Labour 
Office. Continuation figures since 1922 are 
contained in the reviews on ‘‘ Mofussil Labour 
and Wages’’ which are ga eae by the Labour 
Office for publication in the annual General 
Administration Reports of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and these are also reproduced in the 
Labour Gazeite. 


3. An Enquiry into the Wages of Peons 
in Government and Commercial Offices in 
Bombay City. Conducted in 1922 and results 
publishes in the March 1923 issue of the Labour 

azette, 


4, An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency. Conducted in 1923 and results 
published in a special report in 1924. 


5. An Enquiry into the Wages of Municipal 
Employees in the Bombay Presidency. Coen- 
ducted in 1924 and results published in the 
July 1925 issue of the Labour Gazette. 


6. Clerical Wages in Railway and Com- 
mercial Offices in Bombay City. Conducted 
in 1924 and results published in four issues of 
the Labour Gazette for February to May 1925. 
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7, An Eng into Wages and Hours of 
Work in selected n Te Millsin Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur conducted in 1926. 


Results published in a special report in 1930. 
The 1921 and 1928 enquiries into textile wages 
were conducted on the basis of aggregate figures 
for all the workers in each occupation in 
a unit; thus :—two loom weavers: 340; aggre- 
gate IMan-days in the (selected) Month: 7,829 ; 
gate earnings during the month: Rs. 12,897. 
© information was collected about rates and 
in the absence of figures for individuals it was 
not possible to work out frequencies of atten- 
dance, rates and earnings. The aggregate method 
was therefore discarded in 1926 and information 
was called for for every individual worker on 
the basis of the muster and the pay rolls, 


8. Selected Printing Presses in Bombay 
City. Conducted in 1929. Results published 
in the June 1931 issue of the Labour Gazette, 


9. Departmental Enquiry into Wage Cuts 
in Cotton Textile Mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Conducted early in 1984 and results 
published in a special report in the month of 
June of the same year, 

10. The first t of the General Wage 
Census covering all Perennial Factories in the 
Bombay Presidency for May 1934. (A des- 
criptive note on the origin and scope of this 
snguny sus the methods adopted for conduct- 
ing it already been given in the first part of 

snote. The tirst four volumes of the series 
of reports in connection with this part of the 


Gensus cover Wages, Hours of Work and 
Conditions of Employment inthe E eering, 
Prin Textile (Cotton, Silk, Wool and 


Hosiery) and all Industries except the Engineer- ' 
Oe aha and Fe meeth) Sune ne 
pu . Two other repor ju ry. 
and Clerical Staff in Perennial Factories: and. 
(6) General Report—are expected to be publish- 
ed by the end of‘the year 1938. 


11, Enquiry into the conditions of Work 
and Wages of Workers employed in the Building 
Trade in Bombay City. Conducted in 1935. 
Results published in the August 1935 issue of 
the Labour Gazette. 


12. Enquiry into the Conditions of Work 
and Wages in some Unregulated Factories in 


Bombay City. Conducted in 1935. Results 
published in the October 1935 issue of the 
Labour Gazette, 


13. Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work 
and Conditions of Employment in the Retail 
Trade of some towns of the Bombay Presidency. 
Conducted in 1985. Results published in a 
special report early in 1936, 


14, The second part of the General Wage 
Oensus co seasonal factories in the Bomba 


y limits for the More s 
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WAGE RATES. 


Certain important facts govern all discussions 
on wage rates in India. Firstly, there is no 
Government machinery for the fixation of 
minimum wages; and, in the absence of strong 
trade unions covering entire or sections of 
whole industries, there are no trade agreements 
or union rates which have been accepted both by 
employers and employees. There are also 
no awards by conciliation boards. Tho bargain- 
ing power of the workers is moreover weak; 
and the cumulative result of all these various 
factors is that employers are almost entirely at 
liberty to fix any rates they like. Secondly, 
except for a limited measure of standardisation 
of time rates of wages for unrationalised occupa- 
tions in the cotton textile industry in Bombay 
City and for siders and doffersin cotton mills in 
Ahmedabad, there is little or no standardisation 
of rates in any industry in the country; and, con- 
sequently, wage rates not only vary widely be- 
tween centre and centre and unit and unit in the 
same centre but also between different individuals 
in the same occupation in one unit, This varia- 
tion In rates is further complicated by the fact that 
the rates are often subject to various additions 
in the form of dearness allowances and/or 
good attendance and efficiency bonuses and 
to deduetions for percentage cuts. Thirdly, 
frequent changes are made in the basic unite 
of time for which rates are fixed; ¢.9., rates 
which are monthly or daily may be changed into 
daily or hourly rates. Fourthly, almost all the 
principal occupations in Government and 
railway concerns and in the industrial es- 
tablishments of public and local bodies are 
divided into several grades and sub-grades. 
The basis of the grading in all cases is 
arbitrary and varies widely between the dif- 
ferent administrations, Fifthly, vacancies are 
seldom if ever filled on the same rates as those 
paid to the workers who have left. In such 
cases advantage is usually taken to lower rates 
and the wages offered to new entrants depend 
more on their personal ability and ea shar of 
competence and also on the rates prevalent in 
other similar concerns and the supply of the type 
of labour required. The factors personal 
competence and the capacity of bargaining 
poe are the most important considerations 

wage fixation. The first varies widely be- 
tween individual and individual among Indian 
workers and whereas a minority in all oceupa- 
tions may be thoroughly efficient, the same can- 
not be sald of the majority. The second 
depends upon densities of industrial populations 
in particular locations. Lastly, rates vary 
widely between town and mofussil in the case 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled operations. 
But, this variation operates within narrower 
occupations in which 


Presidency. uated in the winter of 1935-36 
and the summer of 1936. ‘Results expected fe aa peel ae oe apres ggertoe 
here, @ these 
= published about the middle of the year diversely varias tectore ie [6 im Reta 
give any rates of wages which be found 


airy into Wages, Hours of Work 
oi Span in Cotton Textile 
gnde of Bombay for July 1937 
bour Office specially for the 
® ¥abour Enguiry Committee. 
m been given in the Commit- 
h was pablished , in 






to be generally applicable to any oular 
indus in any particular centre. The com- 
piler of this note, however, has had a wide 
experience of wages in India and the following | 
figures ag by him give an approximate 
idea of the predominant rates for fairly efficient | 
workers in certain of the more important occu- 
pations in all sections of Indian industry :-—- 


| 


es ee, 


a ae tne 
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Rates in 
Occupations. ee prs l 
payment Cities. | Towns, | Mofussil, 
Rs Rs Rs 
Foremen (European) Monthly 200 to 700 400 to 600 350 to 550 
6 (Indian) ‘ 300 to 400 250 to 350 200 to 300 
Chargemen , 200 to 250 150 to 225 100 to 175 
Maistries : 90 to 125 80 to 110 60 to 100 
Steam Engine Drivers ; 50 to 75 40 to 70 35 to 50 
lst Class Boiler Attendants ; 70 to 90 65 to &0 40 to 70 
2nd», Sp fe 7" 45 to 70 40 to 60 35 to 50 
Firemen be 30 0 0 27 0 0 24 0 0 
Cabinet Makers Daily 3 to 4 
Carpenters, Ist Class 2 8 0 240 20 0 
3 2nd_ (is, ; 112 0 1 8 0 1 40 
Fitters, Linesmen P 3 0 0 212 0 2 8 0 
ss Superior ; 2 8 0 z2 4 0 2 4 0 
» Ordinary : 1 8 0 1 6 0 140 
Machinists, Superior es 3 4 0 2 8 0 ree 
s Ordinary - 112 0 1 8 0 1 8 0 
Blacksmiths P 2 0 0 1 8 0 1 00 
Hammermen i 1 4 0 120 1 4 0 
Patternmakers ; 3 0 0 2 8 0 20 0 
Moulders, Superior ~ 2 8 0 2 4 0 sews 
» Ordinary 1 8 0 1 4 0 100 
Rivetters 2 112 0 1 8 0 1 4 0 
Welders .. : - 28 0 112 0 110 0 
Masous .. é $5 112 0 1 8 0 1 4 0 
Cobblers rr 1 4 0 120 1 0 0 
Mechanics’ Assistants a 140 1 2 0 014 0 
Weight Lafters .. . e 1 2 0 100 014 0 
Semi-skilled workers (all 
occupations) .. as ead i 014 0 012 0 0 8s 0 
Unskilled workers Sas sae aos : 
tions)}—Men .. » 014 0 08 0 0 6 0 
Unskilled workers (all peceie: 
tions)}-- Women =. i 010 0 0 6 0 0 4 0 
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MOVEMENTS OF WAGE RATES. 

The only satisfactory criterion on which to 
base any broad conclusions regarding move- 
ments of wage rates in any industry in any 
industrial area or centre in India would be to 
take the total wages bills for equal numbers of 
workpeople in the same or similar occupation 
groups at any two dates and to ascertain the 
percentage increase or decrease between the 
two sets of figures. Attempts made by the 
Bombay Labour Office to do this during its 
enquiries in connection with the General Wage 
Census were largely frustrated owing to the 
existence of irreconcilable variations of principle 
and considerable diversity in practice not only 
as between unit and unit but also in the same 
unit as for example in the cotton textile mil] 
in Ahmedabad which had been dealt with above. 
The comparisons which employers most need 
to-day are those with 1914, or, in other words, 
with the pre-war year. All the pay and muster 
rolls for that year were, however, destroyed 
long ago but most units in the textile industry 
in Bombay have their ‘ basic’ time and piece 
rates from which they calculate the earnings 
on which the percentage dearness of food allow- 
ances are computed. 


References have often been made in this 
note to the dearness allowances of 80 per cent. 
for weavers and of 70 per cent. for all other 
operatives granted in the textile mills in Bombay 
City until the middle of 1938 when the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association permitted its individual 
affiliated members to take independent action mn 
the matter of reducing these allowances. The 
wages by which these allowances came to be 
granted were as follows: January 1918—15 per 
cent.; January 1919—raised to 35 per cent.; 
February 1920—raised to 75 per cent. for weavers 
and to 55 per cent. for all other operatives ; 
November 1920—raised to 80 and 70 per cent, 
respectively. These allowances Were on the 
*‘basic’’ rates of 1914 or of some other year 
between 1914 and 1917—rates which were not 
only not standard for all mills in Bombay City 
but which actually varied widely as between 
mill and mill. For example, the results of 
the 1926 enquiry conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office showed that in the 19 mills 
selected for the enquiry in Bombay City the 
average earnings (from basic rates plus allow- 
ances) of two loom weavers varied between 
Rs, 1-9-1 and Rs. 2-1-6 per day, of siders 
between Re. 0-14-3 and Rs. 1-2-11 per day, 
of warpers between Rs. 1-10-3 and Rs. 2-14-0 
per day and for women grey winders 
between annas 8-3 and annas 15-5 per day. 
Notwithstanding these wide variations it is, 
however, possible to state that wage levels in 
any particular textile mill in Bombay City 
were, on the whole, about 70 per cent. higher 
than the pre-war year at the beginning of the 
year 1933. During the latter half of 1933 and 
in the beginning of 1934 all mills in Bombay 
effected considerable cuts in the dearness 
allowances and in some cases also in the basic 
rates. If*a later year be taken for purposes of 
comparison, say 1926, when the Bombay Labour 
Office made a thorough survey of prevalent 
rates, the results of the General Wage Census 
which was conducted for cotton mills in Bombay 
City for October 1934 showed that wages in,the 
Bombay mills, for all occupations, as compared 
with July 1926 were lower by 16 per cent. in 
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October 1934, Ifthe twelve most numerically im- 
portant “ process” occupations which cover 
epproximately 70 per cent. of the total number 
of work people employed in the industry are taken 
and if the figures for these are compared with 
the figures for the same occupations in 1926, the 
reduction in wages in October 1934 amounted 
to 23.79 per cent. and in July 1937 to 25.40 
per cent. 

In Ahmedabad the war or dearness allowances 
paid in textile mills in that eentre varied widely 
for different occupations and a general com- 
parison with the pre-war year is therefore not 
Possible; but, as compared with 1926, wages 
in May 1934 were 4.4 per cent. higher. This 
however, was neutralised by the cut of 64 per 
cent. which was brought into effect from lst 
January 1935. Again, if the Most numerically 
importnnt occupations alone are considered, 
wages in cotton mills in Ahmedabad were 5.20 
per cent. higher in May 1934 than in May 1926. 
In July 1937 wages were 8.40 per cent. lower. 


In Sholapur, the increases in wages granted 
by individual] mills between 1916 and 1919 were 
consolidated with the rates prevailing in 1914. 
At the beginning of 1920, the Sholapur mill- 
owners gave their first separate dearness allow- 
ance in the form of wages in kind—certain quan- 
tities of grain—to all those workers who did 
not remain absent for More than four days in 
a month. Workers who failed to put in the 
required attendance were deprived of this 
benefit and the agitation of both these and the 
other workers for higher rates led to the Sholapur 
millowners conceding dearness allowances in 
cash of 35 per cent, over the rates of 1919 to 
weavers and of 30 per cent, to all other operatives, 
The value of the grain allowance varied with 
fluctuation in prices. The existence of several 
conflicting factors in the wages position in 
Sholapur prevents the estimate of an accurate 
comparison with 1914; but, as compared with 
1926, wages in July 1934 were 20.5 per cent. 
lower. Taking the twelve most numerically im- 
portant occupations, wages in Cotton textile 
mills in Sholapur were 14 percent. lower in July 
19384 and 13.38 per cent. lower in July 1937 as 
compared with July 1926. Owing to the lack 
of the necessary adat for the purpose, similar 
comparisons for other industries and for other 
provinces are not possible. 


EARNINGS, 

Whilst full and accurate information with 
regard to wage rates may be of great value for 
purposes of wage fixation, statistics of earnings 
alone are of value for the proper assessment and 
appreciation of the well-being of the masses, 
provided however that the term “earnings ’’ 
has one uniform meaning in its computation 
and application. In practice, the connotation 
of the term varies widely for it is commonly 
applied to one of three different values: (1) | 
gross earnings; (2) net earnings; or (3) the , 
amount which & workman receives in his pay , 
envelope. In correct statistical parlance it 
is none of these three. Let us explain. ‘‘Gross ; 
earnings’’ for any particular pay period are 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic 
rates—time or piece—plus all the allowances, 
bonuses and perquisites—or the value of such 
where they are not in cash—to which he may 
be entitled by virtue of his contract of employ- 
ment and includes wages given for any periods; 
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of leave with pay which may be granted during 
such pay period The allowances may either be 
in the form of dearness allowances 1n cash or 
grain allowances or allowances for overtime 
work Bonuses may be for good attendance 
and/or for efficiency Perquisites may be in the 
form of free housing, travelling allowances, free 
medical attendance, free railway pisses, etc 

Net earnings’’ are gross earnings less deduc 
tions for fines 

‘The amount in the pav envelope’’ is 
net earnings less any further deductions 
which May be made by an employer for 
house rent, Medical attendance, subscriptions 
to provident funds, income-tax, refunds of 
advances, payMents for purchases from co 
operative stores or cheap grain or cloth shops, 
repayments of loans from provident fund account 
or from co operative credit societies, subscrip 
tions to sports clubs or institutes, etc The 
amount in the pay envelope can never be 
reckoned as earnings because every worker 18 
expected to pay for his income-tax, house rent 
and purchases and to liquidate his other liabil: | 
ties and debts from his income In all cases 
where fining is widely prevalent gross earnings, 
can also not be reckoned as income because these’ 
may be habitually liable to deductions for fines - 

Net earnings’ would most correctly approx . 
mate to earnings for statistical purposes 
Sufficient has been stated to show how’ 
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Two sets va ee may be compiled for 
“* earnings ’’: average daily earnings ascer- 
tained by divi the total earnings for a group 


of workers in any occupation by the total of the 
number of days actually worked by all the indi 
viduals in the group, and (2) average monthly 
earnings ascertained by dividing the total earn- 
ings of the group for a period of one month 
by the number of persons in the group In 
cases where statistics have been collected for 
wage periods of less than a month, monthly 
averages cin be reckoned by ascertaming the 
weighted average of the number of days worked 
by all the units concerned 1n the month in which 
the shorter period 1s contamed and bv multi 
plying the figure for average daily earnings by 
the weighted average less the figure for average 
absence as shown by the figures for average 
percentage attendance for the group Average 
percentage attendance 18 the percentage ratio of 
the total number of days actually worked by all 
the individuals 1n a group to the possible working 
days 1n the pav period for the group 


Part I of the General Wage Census eOvering 
all perennial factories 1n the Province of Bombay 
covered nearly a thousand occupations in 
nearly twenty industries For the purposes 
of the census the Province of Bombay was divided 
uito ten territorial areas and the reports contain 
the averages of daly and monthly earnings for 


difficult the computation of ‘‘ earnings ’’ can be | 
Different statisticians and different bodies hold! 4ll monthly paid workersin all the occupations 
different views as to its correct computation; concerned in each of these ten areas It 18 
and that 1s the reason why the term ‘earmngs Obviously not possible for us to reproduce 
18 80 widely interpreted The most frequent! the figures here but for purposes of general 
and general usuage of the term for statistical mterest we give below (1) the averages of 
purposes is to take gross earnings in cash less| monthly earnings for six of the most important 
fines and without valuatimg such perquisites occupations which are to be found 1n all fac 
as free housing, free Medical attendance and free tories, but particularly m Engineermg work- 
railway passes in the case of railway workers, shops, (2) the general averages for men in all 
and to include travelling allowances where these engineering and ‘common’ occupations in al) 
are paid for conveyance between place of work! factories (3) the averages monthly earnings 
and home but not when they are paid for trans | in 81x of the Most important printing occupa 
port to some other temporary sphere of work | tions, (4) the general averages for ‘‘ process ’ 
This 1s the basis on which figures for ‘ earnings’’ Operatives in all printing presses which are fac 
were collected by the Bombay Labour Office tories for the purposes of the Indian Fac- 
for the purposes of the General Wage Census, tories Act in the Bombay Presidency, (5) the 
and, subject to mimor modifications, forits other average daily earnings in the more numerically 
enquiries into wages It 1s of the utmost 1m- important occupations in the cotton textile 
portance that in the conduct of every enquiry industry, and (6) the general averages of daily 
into wages, all the persons who are entrusted earnings for all “‘ process’’ operatives in the 
with the work of filling up the required returns cotton textile industry The figures in brackets 
Should have a clear and thorough conception in the first, the third, the fifth, and the sixth 
as to what should or should not be included in tables show the numbers of workers covered by 
“earnings °’ the averages to which they relate 


I, Average Monthly Earnings of all Workere sn Six Important 
Graded Occupations—-All Factories —1934 




















Areas Moulders eee Fitters caries Carpenters | Painters 
Rs a p | Bs a Rs a p | Rs a p | Rs a p | Be a p 
1 Bombay City 42 4 50 11 % 55138 7| 64 5 | 61 411/ 4013 8 
(592) (534) (3,985) | (1,614) (2,544) (1,177) 
2 Bombay Suburban, 
Thana, Kolaba and| 27 1 5; 5218 4/5111 9/49 3 0/ 3891410; 31 711 
tnagir1 (11) (34) (404) (89) (135) (29) 
3. Ahmedabad City . | 36 1 2/51 010] 49 8 6j 4410 1] 64 410) 8815 9 
Os: SS sy aarsy | catey | sie) | ay ea. 
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I, Average Monthly Earnings of ail Workers—contd. 


Black- 
siniths 


Moulders. Fitters, |Wectnerg,) (Cafpenters.| Painters, 





































Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. p.| Ra. a. p.} Rs, a. p 
4. Ahmedabad, Kaira,| 701210| 70 8 5| 7111 0|56 410|51 1 9] 37 8 
and Panch Mahals. . (94) (64) (411) (249) (35) (29) 
6. Broachand Surat ..| 40 8 0/46 3 3/63 2 8|54 5 6/4110 5| Nil 

(4) (8) (66) (18) (18) 

6. East and West| 36 0 7/3813 5140 4 8| 3414 0|36 6 8/34 1 9 
Khandesh. (14) (21) (284) (68) (42) (7) 

7. Poona, Nasik and| 31 4 9/38 4 6/43 7 5|42 6 9] 3841411|381 7 65 
Ahmednagar ..} (70) (64) (478) (183) (154) (53) 

8. Sholapur City ..125 9 213310 2136 6 4/3215 8| 29 011} 2415 1 
(14) (22) (143) (31) (68) (10) 

9. Sholapurand Satara..| 20 3 9|29 1 8| 4015 4/3313 0/38 1 8|388 8 1 
(49) (17) (58) (33) (23) (9) 

10. Belgaum, Dharwar,| 41 1 4/52 2 2/46 18145 4 8147 8 7/48 7 0 
Bijapurand Kanara| (57) (93) (466) (174) (228) (88) 

Presidency Proper.. ..| 4110 3|50 6 0/53 4 9|51 1 4|49 9 0/40 8 0 
(1,059) (970) | (7,063) | (2,772) | (3,657) | (1,420) 


II, General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Men in all 
Engineering and ‘‘ Common” Occupations excluding Unskilled 
Labourers—All Factories—1934. 













Number of Average Average Average 
Areas, workmen percentage daily monthly 
returned. attendance. earnings. earnings. 
Rs. a. PD. Rs. a. p. 
1. Bombay City 35,720 87.7 | 112 2 41 8 5 
2. ene ageed a ert Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagir1.. 2,735 90.0 111 6 43 211 
8. Ahmedabad City .. 8,426 92.4 1 410 338 7 4 
4. Ahmedabad, Sainte se 
Panch Mabals . 2,136 87.1 249 56212 7 
5. Broach and Surat 703 89.1 1441 82 110 
East and West Khandesh. 2,142 89.4 1 O11 26 7 9 
Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar .. Ke 4,811 87.5 1 $11 29 1 7 
8. Sholapur City 1,850 92.7 014 2 22 1 4 
9. Sholapur and Satara §31 89.8 0 15 11 242 1 


10. Belgaum, Dharwar, cs 
pur and Kanara . 


Prealdency Proper ae 


8,887 91.2 1 7 2 $413 7 


88.8 1 9 5 
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III, Average Monthly Harnings in Six Important Printing Occupations. 


May 1934. 
Letter 
Area. Proof Composi- Press Ballers. Binders. Type 
Readers. tors. Machine- Casters. 
men. 


Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Re, a. p. 


Bombay City << ..|/ 62 9 7/138 8 O;| 47 2 9] 21 710} 2911 8] 28 8ll 
(164) (1,272) (265) (692) (362) (90) 
Bombay Suburban, Thana,} 25 0 0/| 2211 3/2611 1,14 7 3] 2015 0/25 8 7 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri. (1) (18) (5) (62) (3) (5) 
Ahmedabad City .. --| 29 8 O| 27 5 2139 811/19 1 7129 5 8115.5 8 
(4) (97) (17) (21) (9) (35) 
Broach and Surat ..| 47 0 Of; 28 3810) 83414 011610 2| 23 8 8 . 
(1) (59) (9) (7) (11) 
Poona, Nasik and Ahmed-| 388 5 1/{ 23 211] 3114 2/1815 7/25 2 2/2315 3 
nagar. (34) (350) (66) (140) (62) (32) 
Presidency Proper. . ..| 57 10 


4/84 0 6|43 7 0/1912 6] 281810! 25 410 
(204) (1,798) (362) (922) (447) 


IV. General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Process 
Operatives in Printing Concerns— Men only—May 1934. 





Number of Average Average Average 
Area, persons percentage daily monthly 
employed. attendance. earnings. earnings. 
Rs. a. p. Rs, 8. p. 
Bombay City .. ae ae 5,705 91.7 1 8 2 37 410 
Bomba Suburban, Thana, 

Kolaba and Ratnagiri Xs 249 92.8 10 4 25 4 2 
Ahmedabad City oa ae 237 87.9 11 8 26 2 2 
Broach and Surat és x 108 92.2 014 9 22 14 11 
Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar. 1,650 91.8 1 1 6 27 2 2 





Presidency Proper .. ee 7,049 91.7 1 6 2 34 4 0 


a 
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V. Average Daily Earnings* in some important occupations in the Cotton Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency in 1934**. 


Areas,* 


Bombay City at ee 


Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri .. 


Ahmedabad City .. 


Ahmedabad, Kaira and 
Panch Mahals 5% ‘ 


Broach and Surat 
Kast and West Khandesh . 


> 

Poona, Nasik and mia 
nagar te es 

Sholapur City ae 

Sholapur and Satara 


Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar 
and Kanara oe 


Presidency Proper, . ee 


Frame 


Tenters.t 


0 8 
(108) 


011 3 
(447) 


Siders, 


Doffers, 


Reelers. 


Winders. 


Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. 


015 1 
(12,394) 


014 6 
(828) 


1 010 
(11,316) 


012 6 
(464) 


012 5 
(389) 


01011 
(744) 


013 3 
(111) 

0 911 
(1,692) 


07 2 
(216) 


0 7 9 
(759) 


010 8 
(9,556) 


010 2 
(444) 


011 8 
(8,037) 


079 
(318) 

079 
(277) 


0 6 3 
(418) 


07 
(68) 
07 6 
(1,205) 
040 
(147) 


05 0 
(842) 


010 2 
(6,316) 


010 6 
(211) 
0 11 10 
(1,698) 
09 4 
(51) 
0 611 
(70) 


0 710 
(347) 


(1,449) 
0 4 6 
(308) 


0711 
(1,115) 


0 11 
(18, 367) 


010 4 
(525) 
012 2 
(6,514) 
010 7 
(204) 


08 1 
(319) 


07 1 
(849) 


0 8 0 
(82 ) 
6 
(2,108) 
0 4 9 
(98) 


0 4 5 
(63) 


Two Loom 
Weavers, 


Rs. a. PD. 
1 6 J 
(24,66¢! 
14 7 
(1,492) 
114 8 
(25,340) 
19 7 
(908) 


3 10 
hoe 


4 3 
(, 027) 


rea ceeemcontmees | eer eee | ete rt | ApS ARP RES | pee | 


114 
(14,791) 


015 0 
(28,913) 


010 1 
(21,312) 


09 5 
(11,575 ) 


0 10 11 
(24,219) 


9 8 
(57,558) 


* The Labour Office report gives figures for average daily earnings separately for men and 
The figures contained in the above table are 
the weighted averages for both male and female workers whether paid on time or piece. Children 


women and for time rated and piece priced workers. 


are excluded. 


¢ ‘Frame Tenters’’ include Drawing, Slubbing, Inter and Roving Tenters. 


ee Ag the complete results of the special enquiry conducted by the Labour Office for Cotton 
textile mills in the Province of Bombay for July 1937 for the Bombay textile labour enquiry 
Committee were not published by the time we went to press it was not possible for us té give 
figures for a later date, The figures in the above table are subject to several changes and 
should be considered as being only approximate. 


Pal £ i | a 
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VI, Average Daily Earnings of All Adult Operatives in all Occupations in the Cotton 
Teztile Industry in the Bombay Presidency in 1934. 


Areas. 





Bombay City se ‘% a8 se 


Bombay Suburban, Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri 


Ahmedabad City .. ae is - 
Ahmedabad, Kaira and Panch Mahals 
Broach and Surat .. 
Kast and West Khandesh .. i 
Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar... ot 
Sholapur City ae a ee es 
Sholapur and Satara. . Sa ae a 
Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and Kanara 


Presidency Proper 


Provincial factory administration reports 
show that the monthly earnings of cotton 
weavers and spinners in some other provinces 
are as follows: Central Provinces and Berar 
Rs. 30 and Rs.15; Bengal Rs, 25 and Rs. 14 ; 
Punjab Rs. 28 and Rs, 20; and Madras Rs. 27 
and Rs,20. Inthe Jute mill industry, single shift 
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Operatives in acai in Operatives in 
** Process ”’ a ” ccupa- 
and “Common 
Occupations. |"5 ccupations tions, 
Res. a. p Rs. a. Rs. a. p. 
119 1 2 1 110 
(116,989) (11,429) (128,418) 
1 0 0 2 0 
(5,774) (560) (6,334) 
1 611 1 811 1 5 
(74,185) (7,901) (82,086) 
1 0 8 0 16 11 1 9 
(3,065) (433) (3,498) 
014 0 015 8 14 3 
(2.980) (344) (3,333) 
012 5 013 1 012 6 
(6,986) (810) (7,798) 
015 7 015 6 15 
(787) (100) (887) 
11 012 6 011 
On) (1,889) e824) 
(1,698) (262) (1,960) 
8 0 11 0 
(4,777) (895) (#872) 
117 12 0 11 8 
(231,685) (24,623) (256,308) 


hessian weavers earn Rs, 31 per month and the 
average for both warp and weft spinners 1|s 
Rs. 17-4-0 per month. The earnings of women 
workers in jute mills vary between Rs. 11 per 
month for most occupations and Rs. 15 per 
month for twisters. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Under the ordinary common law an injured 
workman is entitled to recover damages or 
compensation for an injury sustained by him 
inthe course of his employment if the injury 
is proved to have been caused by the personal 
negligence of his employer. In addition, the 
Indian Fatal Accidents Act of 1855 permitted 
the award of damages to the dependants of a 
deceased workman if the accident resulting in 
his death was due to the wrongful act, neglect 
ot fault of the person responsible for the accident. : 
The procedure in connection with the recovery, 
of damages under both the common law and the; 
Fatal Accidents Act was, however, extremely 
cumbersome. This together with the ignorance’ 
und the illiteracy of Indian workers and their: 
financial disability in undertaking extensive 


litigation had placed them in a very disadvanta- | 


geous position in suits for compensation. 
Moreover, with the growing industrialisation 
of the country, accidents were annually becoming 
more numerous than before and, in their results, 
were responsible for considerable hardship on 
the workers and their families. Disabilities 
similar to these had been removed in most of 
the industrialised countries of the world by the 


pases of workmen’s compensation laws 
pom for easy and speedy relief to workmen 
njured as a result of industrial accidents and 


to their dependents in cases where the accidents 
resulted in death. The necessity for such legis- 
lation in India was obvious and the Govern- 


ment of India drew up pro Is for a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which they circulated 
to all local Governments in 1921. The pro- 
posals met with a fair measure of approval and 
the Government of India drew up a Bill which 
they introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
in September 1922. After its reference to a 
Select Committee, the Bill was passed in March 
1923 and the Indian Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was brought into operation with effect 
from the ist July 1924. This was the first 
pec oF legislation in the fleld of social insurance 
n India. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT 


3 'e 

In its main principles, the Indian Act follows 
the British model but its precision and rigidity 
and the special machinery set up for its admini- 
stration are some of the features which distin- 
guish it from the British Act. In its scope-—type 
and classes of workers covered—the original 
Act of 1923 fell far short of the British Act but 
it was necessary for the Government of India 
to adopt a policy of gradualness in the matter 
so as to secure the support of vested interests 
to the original measure. The original limita- 
tions of scope were to a large extent removed 
by amending Acts passed in 1926, 1929, 1931 
and 1933 and the Act as it stands to-day covers 
over seven million industrial workers in the 
country. Under the Act, payment of com- 
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pensation has been made obligatory on alli em- 
ployers whose employees come within its scope, 
even in cases where there has been no negli- 
gence andinjured workmen or the dependants of 
those killed can obtain compensation in all caser 
where personal injury has been caused by 
accident arwing owt of and inthe course of employ 
ment and where the accident 1s not directly 
attributable to musconduct, breaches of rules 
or orders or disregard of safety devices Be 
sides bodily injuries the contracting of certain 
occupational diseases such as anthrax and lead 
and phosphorus poisoning were deemed and 
treated for the purpose’ of compensation, 
as injuries caused by accident, provided 
however, that the worker concerned was in 
the service of the same employer for more than 
8ix months Mercury polsoning was added 
to the list of original occupational diseases in 
1926 in order to bring the Indian law into con 
formity with a Draft Convention adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1925 
This list was further expanded in 1933 by the 
addition of (1) poisoning by benzene and its 
homologues or the sequelae of such poisoning 
(2) chrome ulceration or 1ts sequelae, and (3) 
compressed air illness (Caisson Dise.se) or its 
sequelae 

Ihe Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
made a long series of recommendations for the 
improvement of the Act, firstly, to extend 
its scope so a3 to cover all types and classes 
of workers who were likely to be most affected 
by the increased risks of modern industry 
secondly, to enhance the scales of compensation 
payable and to facilitate the m+thods for their 
payment , and, thirdly, to effect various changes 
designed to improve the admunistration of the 
Measure It 1s not necessary for the purpose 
of this note to trace the evolution of the legis 
lation in connection with workmen s compensa 
tion 1n India since the passing of the first Act 
in 1923 and it will be more useful if we gaye 
a aa provisions of the Act as it stands 

y 

Classes of Workmen Covered by the Act — 
These have been specified in the definition of 
the term workman’ contained in section 2(1) 
(nm) and 1n schedule II In all cases persons 
employed in an admunistrative or clerical 
capacity and those whose monthly earnmgs 
exceed Rs 300 are excluded Speaking broadly, 
the Act covers railways, factories, munes, 
seamen, dochs, persons employed in the con 
struction, repair or demolition of buildings 
designed to be or which are of more than one 
storey or of twenty feet in height or of dams 
and embankments, roads, bridges or tunnels , 
or wharves, quays, sea walls or other marine 
work, the setting up, repairmg, maintaming 
or taking down any telegraph or telephone 
line or overhead electric lines or cables, aerial 
ropeways, canal pipe lines or sewers, the fire 
brigade, railway mail service, operations 
for winning natural petroleum or natural gas, 
blasting operations and excavations ferry 
boat services, cimchona, coffee, rubber or 
tea plantations, electricity or gas generating 
stations, lighthouses, cinematograph picture 
producing and exhibiting, divers elephant and 
wild animal trainers and keepers and salaried 
motor drivers and chauffeurs Persons employ 
ed through sub-contractors by a person fulfilling 
&® contract with a railway are also covered A8 
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far as seamen are concerned, both seamen on 
ships registered in India and those on ships 
registered in foreign countries are included 
Not only workmen employed within the pre 
cincts of a factory or a mine but also men engaged 
In any kind of work incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act As far as 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical 
power and emplo more than ten persons 
or those not using mechanical power and employ- 
ing More than fifty persons are covered The 
Governor-General in Council 1s empowered to 
bring within the scope of the Act other classes 
of workmen whose occupations are considered 
to be of a hazardous nature 

Amounts of Compensation Payable —The 
amount of compensation payable depends on 
the average Monthly wages of an injured or 
deceased workman The term ‘wages’ includes 
overtime pay and the value of any concessions 
or benefits in the form of food, clothing, free 
quarters, etc After the monthly wages of a 
worker are calculated the amount of compensa 
tion due 1s decided bya reference to schedule 
IV which gives in a tabular form the .mounts of 
compensation for death, permanent total and 
temporary disablement im respect of each of 
seventeen wage classes Lhe amounts of compen 
sation payable in the case of an injured workman 
whose monthly wagesare not more than Rs 10 
are Rs 500 for death, Rs 700 for permanent 
total and half the monthly wages for temporary 
disablement For a workman whose monthly 
wages are between Rs 50 and Rs 60, the cor- 
responding figures are Rs 1,800, Rs 2,520 and 
Rs 15 respective'y The maxima for persons 
earning over Rs 200 per month are Rs 4000 
Rs 56,600 and Rs 30 per month respectively 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total dis 
ablement are at a uniform rate of Re 200 and 
Rs 1,200 respectively, and half the monthly 
wage for temporary disablement No com- 
pensation 1s payable in respect of a wanting 
period ’ of seven days following that on which 
the injury was caused 

(NOTE Permanent total dvsablement mean’— 
such disablement which permanently incapa 
citates a workman for all work which he was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident 
Any combination of injuries totalling 100 per 
cent loss in earning capacity 18 regarded as 
permanent total disablement even if the combi 
nation of injuries does not arise In one accident } 

Who are Dependanis —These are defined in 
two categories firstly, those who are in practi 
cally all cases actually dependants , and secondly 
those who may or may not be in that position 
The first includes a wife, a munor legitimate son, 
unmarried legitimate daughter and a widowed 
mother The second includes a husband, a 
parent other than a widowed mother, a minor 
illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate 
daughter, a munor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widowed sister, a widowed 
daughter in law, a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent 

General —The interests of dependants in 
cases of fatal accidents have been safeguarded 
by ensuring that (1) all cases of fatal accidents 
should be brought to the notice of the Commis- 
sioner, (2) in all cases where an employer 
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admits liability the amount of compensation 
pevave is to be promptly deposited with the 

mmissioner, and (3) in cases where the 
employer disclaims liability and there are good 
grounds for believing nr Sea Sc to be pay 
able, the dependants get the information neces- 
sary to enable them to judge if they should 
make a claim or not 

A contractor has been given the right to be 
indemnified by his sub contractor if he has 
had to pay compensation either to a principal 
or to a workmin 

An employer 1s permitted to make to any 
dependant advances on account of compensation 
not exceeding an aggregate of one hundred 
ip age and so much of such aggregate as does 
not exceed the compensation payable to that 
dependant is to be deducted by the Commis 
sioner from such compensation and repaid to the 
Sodas Further, the Commissioner may 
deduct a sum up to Rs 25 from the amount of 
compensation for the funeral expenses of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom such expenses were incurred 

Administration —The Act 18s administered 
entirely on a provincial basis by Commussioners 
to be appointed by Local Governments The 
Provinces of Bengal and Madras have one Com- 
missioner each for the whole province Th 
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Province of Bombay has one Commissioner for 
the more 1mportant industrial areas and for the 
other areas sub-judges have been appointed as 
ex offcio Commissioners for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. In the other provinces, the District 
Magistrate or the District and Sessions Judge or 
the Senior or Sub-Judge is the Commissioner 
within his jurisdiction 


STATISTICS OF WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


The statistics regarding cases disposed of 
under the Act have been collected and published 
since lst July 1924 on which date the original 
Act came into force These statistics relate to 
the more important classes of workers, s¢, 
workers 1n factories, Mines and docks and on 
Trailways and tramways The total amount of 
compensation paid to these classes of workers 
was about 64 lakhs of rupees in 1925, 8} lakhs 
in 1926, 11 lakhs each 1n 1927 and 1928, 123 
lakhs 1n 1929 and 1930, 10% lakhs in 1931, 
8} lakhs in 1932, 8 lakhs 1n 1933, 82 lakhs 
in 1934, 11} lakhs in 1935 and ** lakhs in 
1936 The followmg table shows the number 
of cases, classified by nature of injuries and the 
amounts of compensation paid in gach year 
since 1924 — 


e 
Workmen’s Compensatton Statistics—All India, 1924 35 


Number of cases 


| Amount of compensation paid for. 





Year Fatal |Nonfatal | Total {Fatal cases) NO fatal 41) cases, 
1924*— Rs Rs Rs 
Adults 249 3,898 4,147 82 085 66,248 | 1,48,338 
oP iad 2 19 21 375 1,516 1,891 
Adults 583 10 751 11 334 3,45,995 2,95 535 6,41,530 
Minors 7 30 37 200 2,391 2,591 
Adults 661 13 387 14,048 4,20 935 3,94,385 | 8,20,821 
; oer 8 45 48 460 695 155 
927— 
Adults 777 14,397 15,174 5,81,400 5,27,984 | 11,009,384 
Peat 6 36 42 840 03 ,8t5 
28— 
Adults 819 15,898 16,717 5,21,510 5,69,741 | 10,91,251 
Minors 9 42 51 494 98 479 
1929—. 
Adults 886 17,942 18,829 | 5,87,190 | 6,70,573 | 12,57,768 
Minors 2 34 36 200 2,201 401 
1930— 
Adults 867 22,656 28,523 | 6,59,302 | 7,85 750 | 12,45,052 
‘Gene 4 47 51 1,100 612 12 
Adults 696 16,764 17,460 4,44,246 6,20,885 | 10,65,1381 
ion ors 3 26 29 600 625 ,220 
0 
Adults 600 13,641 14,241 | $,60,164 | 4,62,093 | 8,22,257 
Prey 1 19 20 200 688 888 
Adults 526 14,015 14,541 | 3,381,857 | 4,82,477 | 8,138,834 
ors es 18 18 a 115 115 
1934— 
Adults 597 16,271 | 16,868 | 3,71,562 | 4,96,437| 8,67,909 
Minors . l 21 22 200 648 848 
1935— 
Adults . 692 22,283 22,975 | 5,22,381 6,38,383 | 11,60,714 
Minors ., 4 20 24 200 551 751 
1986—** 
Adults .. ee ‘ ae 
Minors .. 


* The figures for 1924 relate only to the 81X Months from 1st July to 31st December 
** The Statistics per 1986 were not released for publication when we went to press. 
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A compulsory system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion enhances the cost of production but not to 
any appreciable extent In the case of coal 
mines, the increase in cost has been estimated 
to be not more than annas four per ton of coal 
(Vide para 39 of the Report of the Indian Coal 
Committee, 1925) However, the owners of 
many of the smaller coz] mines were compelled 
to close down their mines but this was due 
mainly to the severe depression with which the 
industry was faced In the Punjab, the pro 
prietors of the coal mines in the Jhelum District 
were reported to be not satisfied with thc pr 
vileges enjoyed by the miners under the Act as 
some of them had to pay a8 compensation on a 
single accident More than they could earn during 
amonth An unexpected increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance 
Facilities for accident insurance are now being 
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provided by a number of leading insuranve 
companies in the country and the most important 
of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta and 
Madras ‘The Calcutta Claims Bureau which 
represents Many of the leading insurance 
companies operating in India deals with a large 
number of claims and offers valuable co opera 
tion to the authorities in settling compensation 
claims In Bombay, Insurance companies were 
concerned with half the number of cases that 
eame up before the Commissioner Insurance 
compinies as % rule contest only cases involving 
questions of law or principle and are of benefit 
to all concerned In these provinces insurance 
ls widely resorted to by the employers especially 
in the textile industry ‘The Millowners Mutual 
Insurance Association, Ltd, Bombay, 1s an 
organisation of employers one of whose objects 
is the mutual msurance of members against 
hability to pay compensation or damages to 
workmen employed by them or their dependants 
for inyurtes or accidents, fatal or otherwise, 
arising out of or in the course of employment 


TRADE UNIONISM AND TRADE UNION LAW. 


The earliest known trade unions in India were 
(1) The Bombay Millhands’ Association, a loose 
organisation formed in 1890 for the purpose of 
Memoralising Government for improvements 1n 
factory law and which soon became moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act, (2) The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo 
Indians and Domiciled Luropeans employed on 
railways, More as a friendly society than a 
combination for securing concessions, and (3) 
The Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907 The Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha 
Bombay, which came into existence in 1910 was 
a body of social workers who were interested in 
questions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the 
workers than of the workers Apart from the 
cases cited, the trade union MoveMent, 28 this 
is known in the West, did not begin in India 
till almost after the end of the Great War 
Trade organisations were, however, not unknown 
and trade or craft guilds had a definite place in 
the social economv of the village communities 
Each trade or craft was the Monopoly of a 
particular caste, and the organisation that 
existed for each occupational caste was 
known as 28 ‘guild’ The two main 
functions of these gwids were (1) to regulate the 
telations between the members inier se, and 
(2) to deal with questions affecting the 
relations of the caste as a whole ws-a-vie the 
community. The panchayats, as the executives 
of these guilds were called, enforced their deci- 
sions on their Members by Means of Social 
sanctions, and their demands on the community 
by means of hartals, 1¢, withholding of 
Service These guilds differed from 
modern trade unions in that they did not consist 
of wage earners, were not open to Members out 
side the particular castes concerned, and that 
they had no written rules or regulations Their 
bac und was More social than industrial 
and they were a type of ‘close trade unions ’ 


Contact with the West and the gradual industrial- | 


isation of the country, however, introduced 
cleavages in the solidanty of the village com- 
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munities and consequently into the homogeneity 
of the old craft gwlds which began to disinte- 
grate and disappear only to emerge later in a 
form more suited to Modern industrialism 


The decade following the end of the World 
War witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism 1n India, but 1t must be regret- 
fully admitted that organised association of the 
workers 1n the countrv 1s far below the stage of 
development which it has reached in Great 
Britain and in many of the other industrialised 
countries of the world The reason for this can 
be put in a nutshell, lack of a will to organise 
a3 far as the workers are concerned and organised 
opposition to association by workmen from their 
employers Such success as the movement has 
met with 18 due largely to a series of entirely 
fortuitous circumstances The origin of the 
post-war movement is clearly traceable to the 
distant lag in wages behind prices and the con 
sequential heavy fall m real wages Large 
Masses of ignorant and illiterate industrial 
workers were compelled, through sheer inability 
to make ends meet, to strike work After they 
had struck work they were unable to formulate 
their demands and to offer organised resistance 
without outside assistance Here 18 where the 
outsider who had no knowledge of industry got 
his chance to step into the Movement and to 
become a labour leader Some of these labour 
leaders were Men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart. But many went 
into the movement Merely for the opportunities 
which 1t would give them for coming into the 
limelight Whereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere tub thumpers who hked 
hearing their own voices and who strung together 
all kinds of impossible and preposterous demands 
in the hope that by doing so they would trans- 
port Indian industrial labour at once into an 
Arcadia Both these types of leaders together 
with some of the more intelligent of the workers 
constituted themselves into strike committees, 
These committees when they were first formed 
secured a considerable Measure of success in so far 
&8 concessions in wage rates were concerned ; but, 
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whereas many of these self-appointed committees 
fell into a state of inanition on the conclusion 
of a dispute , a good few of them, emboldened 
with the success they had met with, set them- 
selves to the task of creating permanent associa- 
tions or trade unions of the workers These 
were the beginning of the trade union movement 
in India, and within a period of five years 
(1919 to 1923) scores of unions Were formed in 
all parts of the country As there are no official 
records to show the names of and the member 
ships claimed by these earlier bodies, nothing 
definite can be stated with regard either to their 
number or to their total membership, but it 
can be safely asserted that the movement had 
made a fair penetration on the railways, in postal 
and telegraph departments, among seamen and 
in the textile industry in Ahmedabad City, and 
in some other centres If an estimate may be 
attempted, 1t would perhaps not be incorrect 
to say that at the beginning of the year 1924 
there were about 150 unions in India with a 
total membership of about half a mullion 
workers 


The pressing need for a co-ordmation of the 
activities of the individual unions was recognised 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations were formed 
A central organisation at the apex was also 
Necessary because only such a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega 
tions to the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference Thus, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
national basis The Central Labour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Trades Union Federa 
tion were formed in 1922 The AL India 
Railwaymen’s Federation, coordinating all 
unions of railwayMen on an industrial basis, waa 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unions of postal and 
telegraph employees These bodies received a& 
Very generous Measure of recognition both from 
the Railway Board and the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs in India In the former 
case, half-yearly conferences are held between 
the representatives ot the Railway Board and the 
Railwaymen’s Federation and at these con 
ferences all the More important questions’ con- 
nected with railwav establishments are discussed 
and as great a Measure as possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at 


Although there are a few unions of jute mills 
workers in Bengal and four or five unions of 
textile workers in Bombay City, the trade union 
movement has not made any appreciable pro 
gress in the two chief centres of these two 
important industnes in India The maim 
reason for this 1s that the leaders at the head of 
these unions hold widely diverging views 
and cannot compose their differences sufficiently 
enough to enable them to meet on a common 
Platform Another important reason, in the 
purely personal opmion of the compiler of this 
note, 18 the existence, in these industries, of the 
all-powerful jobber whose interests in the labour 
which he brings to his mull would be Severely 
undermined if the workers began to feel that they 
were independent of him in the matter of the 
removal and redress of their mimor grievances 
It 1s true that the Bombay Girn1 Kamgar Union 
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—a communist orgamsation formed at the 
commencement of the general strike of six 
months in the cotton mull industry im Bombay 
City in 1928—claimed a membership of over 
50,000 at the end of that year, but this union 
lost 1t8 membership almost entirely after the 
disastrous general strike whichit conducted in 
1929 The latter strike killed the movement in 
the cotton mili industry mn Bombay and although 
such of the existing unions as were left have 
been making frantic efforts to regain their hold 
on textile labour, they have entirely fated to 
do 8o and the present unions are carrying on a 
purely nominil existence with very small 
figures of membership <A third reason is 
organised opposition to trade unionism by 
employers and the victimisation of workmen who 
take the lead in trade union activities 


In an earlier section 1t was stated that had 
employers in Indian industry had the sagacity 
and the foresight towards the end and im 
Mediately after the close of the Great War to 
have taken the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the increases in the levels of prices and s0 to 
balance real wages, the history of industrial 
strife in India round about and during the third 
decade of the present century might have been 
entirely different fo a limited measure the 
history of the trade union movement in India 
too might have been somewhat different Trade 
unionism was bound to come The Treaty of 
Versailles in providing for the creation of an 
International Labour Organisation and the hold- 
ing of periodical international conferences had 
laid down that the delegates representing labour 
from the States Members should be chosen by 
national labour organisations Representatives 
of Indian labour had attended the earliest of 
these conferences and had had an Hd earned 
of studying the growth and the powerful position 
of workmen’s associations in the West, and on 
their return to India they had set themselves to 
the task of forming trade unions in the country 
ihis was an entirely new development in the 
eyes of the Indian employer ne powerful 
group of employers who had hitherto not orga- 
nised set themselves to form an association whose 
primary object was to be to combat trade 
unionism Every possible move to frustrate 
combination by their workmen was adopted and 
where departmental orders against taking 
interest in trade union activities were disobeyed, 
the workmen concerned were either dismissed 
or, In cases where the larger orgamsations had 
other branches, were transferred to one or the 
other of such branches _ Victimusation of the 
trade unionist, except in the city of Ahmedabad 
where a strong union had been formed in the 
spinning section of the cotton textile industry in 
that centre under the leadership of Mr M. K 
Gandhi whom the Ahmedabid millowners could 
not possibly displease on political grounds, was 
Tampant. The trade union movement, there- 
fore, instead of gettimg its most important 
support from within the ranks of labour itself, 
was thrown by Indian employers into the wait- 
ing hands of the outside agitator, and, unfortu- 
nately for Indian trade unionism, no body of 
outsiders versed in proper trade union methods 
and principles was avaliable Such outsiders as 
could collect some of the hot-heads among the 
workers in particular units or industries, formed 
unions in those units or industries, but agam 
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with the exception of Ahmedabad and also of 
certain sections of railways which were manned 
by @ more intelligent and literate type of persons, 
these unions were hardly representative of the 
workmen In the organisations concerned owing to 
the smallness of their membership as compared 
with the total number of workers employed 


As far as recognition by the employers was 
concerned, trade unions were faced with a three 
edged weapon. On one side workmen taking 
interest in trade union activities were victimised , 
on another, the majority of the employers refused 
to recognise unions whose executives were com 
posed of outsiders and on the third, an amend 
ment passed in the Indian Penal Code in 1913 
for the purpose of dealmg with criminal 
conspiracies was stich as to make trade unions 
doing the only kind of work for which they are 
generally formed illegal bodies in the eyes of the 
law We have already dealt with the first 
two of these three questions As far as the third 
18 concerned, the matter was brought to a head 
by the historic Buckingham Mull case of 1920 
in which the Madras High Court granted an 
interim injunction against the strike committee 
of the Madras Labour Union forbidding them to 
induce certain workers to break their contracts 
of employment by refusing to return to work 
This was a bolt from the blue for the trade 
union movement in the country Trade union 
leaders suddenly discovered that they were liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment for bona fide 
union activities and 1¢ was at once apparent 
that some legislation for the protection of trade 
unions was necessary. In March 1921, the 

slative Assembly of the Government of 
India, on the motion of Mr. N M Josh, then 
General Secretary of the All India Trade Union 
Congress, passed a resolution recommending 
that Government should introduce legislation 
for the registration and protection of trade 
unions Opposition to such a measure from 
associations of employers was, however, 80 great 
that 16 was five years before the necessary legis 
lation could be placed on the Statute Book The 
Indian Trade Unions Act was passed in March 
1926 and was brought into operation with effect 
from 1st June 1927 


THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT, 


Apart from the necessary provisions for 
administration and penalties, the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 makes provision for three 
groups of matters (1) conditions governing the 
registration of trade unions, (2) the obligations 
to which a trade union is subject after registra 
tion; and (3) the rights and privileges accorded 
to registered unions ‘Trade Union’ has been 
defined in such a way as to cover both combina- 
tions of workers and of employers but not of 
workers and employers, and persons under the 
age of 15 are debarred from membership of any 
registered union 


Regustration —-Any seven or More members of 
& union can apply for registration but no union 
can be registered unless (1) 1ts rules provide for 
certain statutory matters which have been laid 
down in Section 6, and (2) its executive 15 
constituted 1n accordance with the requrements 
of Section 22 which lays down that at least 
fifty per cent of the executive must consist of 
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members actually engaged in the unit or group 
of units which the union proposesto cover The 
registration of a union May be cancelled or with- 
drawn at any time by the Registrar on the 
application of the union itself, or 1f the Registrar 
is Satisfied that the certificate has been obtamed 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceased 
to exist or has wilfully and after notice contri- 
vened any provision of the Act, or if it his 
allowed any rule which is inconsistent with the 
Act to continue 1m force or has rescinded any 
rule which 1s required by the Act Any union 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrar to register 
it or bv the cancellation of its registration may 
prefer an appeal to a judge appointed by the 
local Government for the purpose, and, 1n the 
event of the dismissal of such an appeal, the 
aggrieved party has the right of a further appeal 
to the High Court 


Obligations Imposed on Reprstered Trade 
Onvons —TLhe general funds of registered trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those specified in Section 15 of the Act nor on 
political objects, but the Act makes provision 
for the creation of a separate political fund subs 
cription to which may be collected from such 
members as voluntanly desire to contribute to 
it Allregistered unions are required to submit 
annually to the Registrar duly audited state 
ments of accounts in prescribed forms together 
with changes 1n officers and the executive and a 
copy of the rules corrected up to date Notices 
of all changes in the rules or of the registered 
name or the registered address of the office of 
the union, of amalgamations with other unions 
or of dissolution must be submitted to the 
Registrar i prescribed forms within prescribed 
periods of their occurrence Faulure to carry out 
these obligations May result either in the cancel- 
lation of a union 8 registration or by the 1mpos1 
tion of a fine The Act further requires that the 
rules of every registered union should make 
adequate provision for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the officers 
and members of the union 


Rights and Privleges of Registered Trade 
Unwons —The Act confers on registered unions 
the right to corporate existence and of perpetual 
succession with power to acquire and hold both 
movable and immovable property and to enter 
into contracts <A registered trade union 18 
immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy 
in respect of an agreeMent, unless it 1s one to 
commit an offence, made between its members 
for the furtherance of a trade dispute or for 
restraint of trade and from any legal difficulties 
arising therefrom it also enjoys immunity 
from civil suits in certain cases As this im- 
munity is not enjoved by unregistered trade 
unions, Mr N M Joshi introduced a private 
Billin the Legislative Assembly in 1927 to amend 
the Indian Penal Code with the object of pro- 
tecting such unions from the law of criminal 
conspiracy The Bill was circulated to the 
various Provincial Governments in India for 
opinion but was stoutly opposed, Mainly on the 
eround that it would discourage registration 
lhe Government of India concurred with this 
view and as a resuit of Government opposition 
to it the Bill was defeated on the 8th September 
1928 on a motion for its reference to a Select 
Committee 


Registrations under the Indian Trade Umons Act 


The administration of the Act 1s entirely on a 
provincial basis and each local Government is 
required to appoint a Registrar of Trade Unions 
A union 1s to be registered in the province in 
which its head office 1s situated and if this is 
transferred to another province, the registration 
has to be transferred to that province All 
provincial Governments are empowered to make 
rules for the Manner in which the annual audit 
of registered unions should be carried out for 
prescribing the forms and the manner in which 
unions May apply for registration and in which 
registered unions should forward the required 
notices, etc , to the Registrar, and for the fevs 
pavable for registration and inspection of the 
register and other documents pertaining to any 
registered union Unlike the various other 
pieces of labour legislation 1n India which have 
been subjected to frequent revision there has 
been no amendment of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, except for a shght modification which was 
Made in 1928 1n Section 11 regarding appeals in 
order to clarify the provisions of that section 
and the present law on the subject continues to 
remain the same as it was when the Act was 
first passed in 1926 


EXTENT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER 
THE ACT. 


Trade unions Were at first slow to seek regis 
tration under the Act ‘There had been no 
prosecutions under the 1913 amendment of the 
Indian Penal Code for criminal conspiracy in 
the case of strikes conducted by unions since the 
Buckingham Mull case of 1920 and with the 
enjoyment of this immunity in practice most of 
the existing unions thought that registration 
involved obligations re maintenance of proper 
books and accounts audit and the submission of 
notices and statements of annual accounts and 
restrictions re the framing of rules in accordance 
with the requirements of the Act and on expen 
diture which could be incurred which were too 
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disproportionate in comparison with the rights 
and privileges which registration conferred The 
impetus to registration however came from the 
employers who in Manv cases insisted on regis- 
tration prior to recognition—in Many cases even 
registration did not secure recognition—, and 
the first organised Move 1n this direction came 
from the railways and the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association who, on the breaking out of the 
general strike in the Bombay cotton mulls in 
April 1928, refused to enter into anv negotia- 
tions except with the representatives of regis- 
tered unions The Bombay Textile Labour 
Union which had been formed in 1926 by 
Messrs N M Joshiand R R Bakhale was among 
the first to seek registration under the new Act, 
but three other unions of cotton mill workers in 
Bombav City had not registered and these at 
once applied for registration as soon as the 
Bombay Millowners made registration a condl- 
tion of recognition After this several unions 
all over India sought registration under the Act, 
but in many cases registrations were short-lived 
because they had to be cancelled owing to failure 
to submit annual returns or for non complhance 
with the other requirements of the Act It18 of 
interest to observe that the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union which 1s the biggest’and best 
orgsnised trade union in India refrained, on 
purely political grounds from registering until 
the end of 1930 and it only did so then 
owing to the probable decision of the Delimita 
tion Committee to make registered textile unions 
in Ahmedabad a basic constituency for the 
return from that centre of labour representatives 
to the Bombay Legislative Assembly which 
would come into being ag the result of the new 
Government of India Act of 1980 The follow- 
ing table shows the numbers of registered unions 
on 111 the provincial registersin British India 
at the end of each financial yevr together with the 
membership and income of those which furnish- 
ed returns The figures exclude cancellations 
of registration 


Registered Trade Unions wn British Indra 


Number of 
Lear registered 
trade unions 
1927 25 i 
1928 29 2 
1929 30 We 
1930 31 oe 
1931 32 +o 
1932 33 me 
1933 34 ae 
1934 35 oe 
193536 0 
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Unions furnishing returns 


Number Membership Income 
Rs 
(In lakhs) 

28 100 619 1 64 

6u 181 077 317 

90 242 300 4 33 

106 219 115 4 07 

121 230 693 4 78 

147 237 369 5 57 

160 208 071 5 03 

183 284,918 5 29 
205 268 326 529 
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The percentage of female membership in the 
above figures 18 very small indeed In 1927-28 


it was 1,166, in 1932 33 it was 5,090 and in 
1985 36 only 7,809 or 2 7 per cent of the total 
membership in that year Out of the 236 
registered unions on the 31st March 1936, 69 
unions were in Bengal, 50 1n the Province of 
Bombay, $21n the Province of Madras and 80 
in the Punjab No other province had more 
than seventeen Ajmer Merwara had only one 
with a membership of269 ‘The figures given in 
the above table for membership and income are 
theoretical because they include persons who 
have not paid their subscriptions and income 
which has not been recovered If the member 
ship of 268 326 in the 188 unions which furnished 
returns for the year ending 31st March 1936 18 
analysed it 18 found that 149,798 were employed 
on railways and that 26,511 wereseamen The 
membership mn 26 registered unions of textile 
workers was only 26,709 The Province of 


Tf the figures contained in the above table for 
industries, the results are as set out below — 


Distribution of Membership of Bombay Unions 





Class of industry 


Textile : sd ae 
Seamen 
Railways 
Posts and ‘lelegriphs 
Municipal 
Miscellaneous 
Total 





Of the 17 unions of textile workers with a 
membership of 42 413, five ‘ vertical’ unions of 
cotton mul workers in Ahmedabad which ‘re 
under the control of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union claim a membership of 23,606 
Of the remaining unions five with a_ total 
membership of only 10,684 are in Bombay City 


THE PROGRESS OF THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


fn the absence of any reliable statistics and 
information on the growth and activities of trade 
unions in India outside the Province of Bombiy 
it has not been possible to deal with the develop 
ment of the movement from an all-India pomt 
of view The Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay has collected full information re all 
tirade unions mn the Province of Bombay once 
in every three months since the middle of 1922 
and this information has been incorported in 
Quarterly Reviews in the Labour Gazette pub 
hshed monthly by that office, but similar infor 
mation 18 not available for the other provinces 
im India Every province, however compiles 
an annual administration report on the working 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, and the 
Government of India publishes a general report 
based on the information contained in the 
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Bombay 18 the only province in India which 
regularly collects information and statistics in 
connection with all trade unions The following 
table shows the progress of the trade union 
movement in that province — 


Growth of Trade Unvwons wn the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Sind) 











Year Number of Membership 
unions 

1923 17 38,963 
1926 54 69,544 
1929 92 1,93,733 
1930 86 125 313 
19382 89 107,189 
1930 108 1,06,201 
1936 99 119 
1937 114 1,038,421 


the year 1936 (1st December) are analysed by 








Number of | Membership | “fo total 
aki en __| membership 

17 42,413 ii 01 

2 12,188 11 79 

9 21,633 20 92 

v2 7,056 6 82 

6 2,942 2 84 

48 17,189 16 62 

ara | 103421 | 100 00 


provincial reports These reports are unfortu 
nately confined only to questions In connection 
with the administration of the Act—numbers of 
registrations and cancellations of registration 
membership of registered unions and consolidated 
Statements of their accounts—and they contain 
httle if any, information about the activities 
of the unions themselves 


We have so far dealt with the development of 
the trade union movement in India until the 
coming into operation of the Trade Unions Act 
Up to date statistics based on such figures as 
are available have also been given We shall 
now proceed to conclude this review with a rapid 
survey of the main events in the movement 
since 1927 The height of the movement was 
reached in 1928 29 when communists sat on the 
top of the world of Indian labour Communist 
leaders had captured almost every important 
union in India except the textile union in 
Ahmedabad and they had succeeded in securing 
& membership of over 50,000 textile workers in 
Bombay City for their Bombay Girni1 Kamgar 
Union The membership figures of the 
various other unions which they controlled 
also showed remarkable increases Their main 
object in getting into the trade union movement, 
however, was use it as a tool for the 
furtherance of their revolutionary principles and 
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doctrines for the overthrow of the existing 
Government and the uprooting of capitalism 
The success which they had met with as the 
result of the general cotton textile strike of 1928 
in Bombay was, as subsequent events have 
proved, purely adventitious The doctrines 
they had preached to the masses during that and 
the oil strike of the winter of that year were 
responsible for rioting mm Bombay City on a 
scale previously unknown Thirty one of the 
ring leaders of the movement were arrested early 
m 1929 on charges of organised conspiracy and 
were taken to Meerut for trial This has been 
dealt with in an earlier section Such of the 
communists aS remained unarrested engineered 
the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of 
the year 1929 This lasted for more than three 
months and was called off only after the publica 
tion of the report of a Court of Enquiry appoint 
ed by Government and which allocated the 
whole of the blame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Girnt Kamgar Union The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1929 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
movement from which it has not yet recovered 
‘Lhe workers were left thoroughly disillusioned 
and they lost all faith in the bona fides even of 
genuine trade unionism 


The communists not content with the mischief 
they had wrought in the ranks of individual 
trade unions made a successful attempt in 1929 
either to capture or to break the All India Trade 
Union Congress They affiliated the Bombay 
Girnt Kamgar Union with a membership of 
54 000 and the GIP Railway Workers Union 
with a membership of 41 000 to that body dur 
ing the year and with the assistance of the voting 
strength which these two unions together with 
some of their other unions give them they 
captured both the Congress and its Executive 
Committee at the tenth session of the Congress 
which was held in Nagpur inthat year Resolu 
tions were adopted favouring the affiliation of the 
Congress to international communist organisa 
tions and for the boycott of the Royal Commis 
sion on Indian Labour the International Labour 
Conference and the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian Reforms Moderate trade unionist 
under the leadershipof Mr N M Joshi thereupon 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian Trades Union 
Federation 


At the eleventh session of the All India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutt: in July 1931 
% further split occurred in its ranks and the 
extreme left wing under the leadership of 
Messrs § V Deshpande 1nd B T Randive 
broke away to form the All India Red Trade 
Union Congress By this time however trade 
unionism in India was at a thoroughly low ebb 
and none of the three national organisations 
could by any manner or means make a cl11m to 
speak on behalf of Indian labour but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 
the International Labour Conference’ the 
Government of India accepted the Indian Trades 
Union Federation as the body competent to 
recommend delegates for the International 
Labour Conference 

With a view to bring about unity in the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Irade 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 
representative conference held in Bombay on 
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the 10th May 1931 under the auspices of the 
All India Railwaymens Federation This 
Committee found that three different and distinct 
Sections of labour were 1n existence in India— 
(1) the communist group (2) the hberal group 

and (3) the rest—and that the gulf which divided 
the communists from the other sections was not 
bridgeable The Committee, therefore recom 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India It was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which accepted 
this platform of umty’ under a new federation 
to be called the National Federation of Labour 
At a joint meetinz between the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Umion Yederation and the 
Provisional Committee of the National Federa 

tion of Labour held at Calcutta im April 1933, 
the two federations were amalgamated on the 
basis of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
the Trade Union Unity Conference but subject to 
certain modifications and the new amalgamation 
was named the National Trades Union Federa 

tion In 1935 the two sections of the All India 
Trade Union Congress composed their difference’ 
and it was agreed thit the parent body should 
be recognised as the central organisation of the 
working classes in Indi. In the mofth of 
Tebruary of the same year 1m agreement was 
reached between the representatives of the AI’ 

India Trade Union Congress and the National 
lrades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
Joint Committee of the two organisitions was 
to be formed with 1 view to exploring the possi 
bilities of common action with the assistance of 
the affiliated unions of both Another direction 
in which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters was made was the agreement 
entered into between the National Federation 
of labour and the All India Congress Socialist 
Party for jomt action on specific political and 
economic issues At the end of the year 1937 
the National Trades Union Federation had a 
membership of 83 000 with 62 offihated unions 
and the All India Trade Union Congress had a 
membership of 46 000 with 98 affiliated unions 
Tt 1s interesting however to note that the labour 
unions of Ahmedabad which draw their inspira 

tion from Mr Gandlu have throughout remained 
aloof from both these bodies 


At a special joint session of the All India 
‘Irade Union Congress and the Nation Trade 
Union kederation held at Nagpur on the 17th 
April 1)38 1t was decided to combine these two 
bodics ito one central organisition The 
principal terms of the agrecment approved by 
the executives of both these bodies vre that the 
basis of representation on the joint General 
Councul of the new combined Tiade Union 
Conzress be fifty fifty—44 members from each 
group—and that the Trade Union Congress 
accept the constitution of the National Trade 
Union lederation 1 foto The following were 
appomted office bearers of the Trade Union 
Congress for a period of one year Dr S C 
Banerji (Federation) President Mr_ Aftab 
Ali (I ederation) Mr Jamnadas Meht. (Federa 
tion) and Mr Muhundlal Sircar (T UC) Vice 
Presidents Mr R RB Bakhale (Federation) 
Secretiry Mr R S Nimbkar(T U C ) Treasurer 
Mr B k Muhkerji(T UC) ond Mr 8 V Parule 
kar (Jederation) Assistant Secretaries The 
official flag of the Trade Umion Congress will 
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be the red flag with the legend of the Trade 
Union Congress thereon but without the hammer 
and sickle. The combined Trade Union Congress 
now has a total membership of about 130,000 
with 160 affiliated unions. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


The question of representation of labour in 
the central and provincial legislatures has in 
recent years assumed considerable importance 
owing to the growing iaterest taken by the 
general public in labour matters, Under the 
constitution established by the Government of 
India Act, 1919, both the Governor-General and 
the Provincial Governors had powers to make a 
certain number of nominations to the Central 
Legislative Assembly and to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils. The majority of such 
nominations were to be from the ranks of Govern- 
ment officials but both the Governor-General 
and the Provincial Governors were permitted to 
exercise their option in nominating persons from 
other outside interests in order to remedy 
Inequalities of representation. In pursuance of 
this power one nominated seat in the Legislative 
Assembly and one nominated seat in the Legis- 
lative Councils of Bengal and Bombay were 
reserved for representatives of labour. The 
Governors of Punjab, the Central Provinces, 

and Orissa and Assam followed suit and 
nominated one member each for labour interests 
in their respective Councils. A little later, the 
labour representation in Bengal was increased 
to two and in Bombay to three seats. 


The question of the enfranchisement of labour 
under the new constitution received consi- 
derable attention from every Commission and 
Committee appointed in connection with the 
reforms—{1) the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittees set up by the various Provincial Govern- 
ments in India in 1931; (2) the Franchise Sub- 
Committee of the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference; (3) the Indian Franchise Committee ; 
(4) the Provincial Delimitation Committees set 
up by local Governments in India; and (5) the 
Indian Delimitation Committee set up in 1935 
under the chairmanship of Sir Lawrie Hammond, 
Several alternative schemes of representation 
were considered. The Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour were of opinion that the method 
which was likely to be most effective in securing 
the best representation of labour was that of 
election by registered trade unions, The Indian 
Franchise Committee were, however, unable to 
accept trade unions as the sole basis of represen- 
tation and they recommended representation 
through constituencies composed of registered 
trade unions and also through special labour 
constituencies composed of workers in factories 
employing a minimum of ten persons in selected 
areasand centres. On the basis of a combination 
of these two methods, the Committee recom- 
mended 38 seats for labour in the Provincial 
Legislatures—eight each for Bombay and Bengal, 
six for Madras, four each for Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, three each for the United Provinces 
and the Punjab and two for the Central Pro- 
vinces. With regard to the representation of 
labour fs the Federal Assembly, the Indian 
Franchise Committee recommended that Iabour 
should get the same extent of representation as 
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commerce, viz., eight seats. Election should as 
far as possible be through registered trade unions 
except in the case of provinces such as Bengal 
and Assam where trade unions in the two chief 
industries of jute and tea are either too weak or 
non-existent. In such cases the method of 
representation should be considered at the time 
of the delimitation of constituencies. These 
various proposals were accepted by the Third 
Round Table Conference and by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms with the exception of a 
slight reshuffling of seats consequent on the 
decision for the separation of Sind and Orissa. 
These two new provinces were to get one seat 
each at the expense of Bombay and Bihar and 
Orissa and the number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly was increased from eight to ten of 
which one was to bea non-provincial seat and the 
remaining nine to be distributed among the 
provinces, Bombay and Bengal getting two each 
and one seat each going to Madras, Bihar, the 
bide Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
ssa. 


The Indian Delimitation Committee, whose 
report was published in February 1936, 
laid down the following requirements which a 
trade union should fulfil before it can be 
included in the electorate :— 


(1) It should have been in existence for two 
years and have been registered for one year 
before the date fixed for the preparation of the 
electoral roll ; 


(2) Its membership should not have fallen 
below 250 during the year preceding the prepara- 
tion of the electoral roll; 


(3) It must have complied with any rules 
made under the Indian Trade Unions Act for the 
inspection of books by the Registrar and for 
professional audit ; and 


(4) Its fulfilment of the preceding conditions 
should have been attested by a tribunal to be 
appointed by the Governor, 


The Committee further recommended that the 
Indian Trade Unions Act should be so amended 
as to invest local Governments with the power 
of inspecting the registers of registered trade 
unions and to make Government or professional 
audit of their accounts compulsory. As regards 
the qualifications of an electorin a labour con- 
stituency, the Committee recommended that 
(1) he must have attained the age of 21 
years ; ay he has had a place of residence in 
the province for six months immediately preced- 
ing a date to be fixed by the local Government ; 
(3) in the case of a trade union constituency, he 
belongs to a registered trade union included in 
the constituency and has paid up his subscrip- 
tion for the twelve months preceding the date of 
the preparation of the electoral roll; (4) in the 
case of a special labour constituency he has been 
in continuous employment in a factory or a 
mine for a period of not less than 180 days in 
the year preceding the date of preparation of 
the electoral rol] ; and (5) he is not employed in 
a clerical, supervisory, recruiting or administra- 
tive capacity. The qualifications laid down by 
the Committee for a candidate are hat he should 
have attained the age of 25 years, satisfied the 
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conditions laid down in the Fifth Schedule to 
the Government of India Act and that he should 
be an elector either in the constituency for which 
he stands or in any other labour constituency in 
the province concerned. As far as the method of 
election is concerned, the Indian Franchise 
Committee were of opinion that where a trade 
union constituency is confined to a single area 
voting Might be direct but where it covers two 
or more different centres election should be 
through an electoral college composed of dele 

gates elected in each union in the proportion of 
one for each group of 100 workers The Indian 
Delimitation Committee were, however, strongly 
in favour of direct election, whether in trade 
union or 1n special labour constituencies unless 
there were quite decisive practical difficulties 
in the way but they favoured the principle of 
electoral colleges in the case of certain unions 
of railway workers 


As far as the actual constituencies for the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies are concerned 
the Indian Delimitation Committee recom 
mended that out of the eight seats given to labour 
in Bengal two seats should be with trade union 
constituencies for registered unions of railway 
and water transport workers and six for special 
labour constituencies as follows Registered 
factories in Calcutta and suburbs, Howrah, 
Barrackpore and Hooghly (one seat each) one 
seat for coal mines in the Asansol sub division 
of the Burdwan District and one seat for tea 
garden labour in the Jalpaiguri and the Darjee 
ling Districts In the Bombay Presidency, 
Ahmedabad textile unions and railway unions 
in Bombay get two seats each, the Bombay 
textile unions and unions of seamen and dock 
workers get one seat each and textile labour in 
Sholapur City gets one seat on the basis of a 
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special labour constituency Of the six seats in 
Madras, all railway unions in the presidency and 
unions of textile workers in the Madras District 
get one seat each and the four remaining seats 
are divided between special labour constituencies 
of (1) textile workers 1n Coimbatore and Malabar, 
(2) Madras City dock and factory labour (exclud 
ing railways and textiles), (3) Vizagapatam dock 
and factory labour, and (4) West Godavari, 
Kistna and Guntur factory labour In the 
United Provinces all registered trade unions get 
one seat and the two remaining seats are allocat 
ed to industrial factory labour in Cawnpore and 
industrial labour in Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and 
Allahabad In the Punjab, the North Western 
Railway Union gets one seat and the two remain 
ing seats have been allocated to industrial labour 
in special labour constituencies composed of 
certain districts of East and North Punjab In 
Bihar, registered Mining unions in Dhanbad are 
allotted one seat and three go to special labour 
constituencies for (1) Jamshedpur factory labour, 
(2) Monghyr and Jamalpur factory labour, and 
3) Hazaribag mining labour In the Central 
ovinces, trade unions in Nagpur City get one 
seat and the remaining seat goes to a special 
labour constituency of industrial labour employed 
mm certam areasin therest ofthe province The 
one seat in Orissa 18 for a special constituency 
for the whole province and the allocation 
of the four seats in Assam are to vary at 
successive elections between tea gardens in 
different districts As far as representation in 
the Federal Assembly 1s concerned, the 
proposals vary between the allocation of the two 
seats for the Bombay Presidency between all 
registered unions in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
to the Governor of the Province acting at his 
own discretion at each successive election 1n 
Assam 


In the following table we reproduce the names of the various per‘ons elected to the different 
Provincial Legislative Assembles in India from different Labour Constituencies — 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


G Krishnamurthi Avl 

Genta Chelvapathi Chetti Garu 
N G Ramaswami Nayadu Avl 
P BR K Sarma Ayl 

Mr Subbarao Karunakaram Garu 


V V Narasimham Garu 


Railway Trade Unions 

Textile Trade Unions 

Textile Workcrs 

Madras City Dock and Factory Labour (exclud 
ing Textile and Railway Labour) 

Vizagapatam cum Last Godavari Dock and 
Factory Labour 

West Godavari cum Kistna cum Guntur Factory 
Labour 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


D K Jagtap 
Gulzarilal Nanda 

K K Desai 
Jamnadas M Mehta 
S H Jhabvala 

A H Mirza 

BR A Khedgikat 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Bombay City and Suburban Textile Unions 
Ahmedabad Textile Unions ( I'wo seats) 
Ditto 
Railway Unions (Two seats) 
Ditto 
Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock Workers 
Sholapur City Textile Labour 
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BENGAL oe ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. J. N. Gupta 

Mr. Aftab Al ; 

Mr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee 
Mr. Niharendra Dutt Mazumdar 
Mr. Sibnath Banerjee 

Mr. M. A. Zaman 

Mr. B. Mukerjee 

Mr. Litta Sirdar 


Railway Trade Unions. 

Water Transport Trade Unions. 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Registered Factories). 

Barrackpore (Registered Factories). 

Howrah (Registered Factories). 

Hooghly cum Serampore (Registered Factories). 

Collieries (Coal Mines). 

Bengal Dooars (Western), Darjeeling Sadar, 
Bengal Dooars (Eastern) and Kurseong. 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Raja Ram Shastri 
Mr. Suraj Prasad Awasthi 
Mr. B. K. Mukerjee 


Trade Union Constituency. 

Cawnpore Industrial Factory Labour. 

Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Agra 
Allahabad and Aligarh. 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Lala Sita Ram Mehra 
Dewan Chaman Lal 
Ahmed Baksh .. 


Trade Unions, 

East Punjab. 

Elected for the North Punjab Labour Con- 
stituency died early in 1938 and the vacancy 
was not filled by the time we went to Press. 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Nil 

Mr. Babu Natha Ram 

Nil 

Mr. Babu Khetra Nath Sen Gupta 


Mining Trade Unions. 

Jamshedpur Factory Labour. 

Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory Labour. 
Hazaribag Mining Labour. 


C. P. AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. 


G.S. Page ee 
Mr. V. R. Kalappa.. 


Mr. Bideshy Pan Tanty 

Mr. Bhairab Chandra Das 

Mr. Babu Binode Kumar J. Sarwan 
Mr. Babu Parmesvar Parida Ahir 


Trade Union Labour, 
Factory Labour. 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Doom Dooma, Tinsukia and Didrugarh. 
Jorhat, Nazjira and East Golaghat. 
Thakuibari, Biswanath and Paneri. 
Silchar Srimangal and Longai Valley. 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Babu Pyari Sankara Roy 


Mr. N. A. Bechar 
THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 


The proposals of the Indian Delimitation Com- 
mittee with regard to the formation of certain 
constituencies for the return of representatives 
of labour to the Federal Assembly and to the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the basis 
of registered trade unions are bound to have 
some effect both on the formation of new unions 
and of the registration of such of those as have 
not yet registered under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act. It is also probable that registered unions 
will make better endeavours than they have 
hitherto done in maintaining proper books of 
accounts and registers of members in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials of 
Government for the purposes of preparing 
electoral rolls. At the same time, however, the 
imposition of these further restrictions on the 
conduct of the affairs of registered trade unions 
might very welltend to dissuade several interest- 
ed outsiders from continuing at the helm of 
affairs of their respective unions ; and it is quite 


Orissa Labour Constituency. 


SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Sind Labour Constituency. 


possible that in the absence of such leadership 
many unions will tend to disintegrate and dis- 
appear, As far as the workmen in Indian indus- 
tries are concerned, trade unionism has not 
taken on anywhere near to the extent which it 
has with workmen in the West; and, as has 
already been stated above, the will to organise 
is unfortunately lacking. Things might have 
been different had the labour franchise been 
limited entirely to registered trade unions but in 
Most provinces outside the Province of Bombay 
the majority of the constituencies are special 
labour constituencies with which trade unions 
are in no way concerned, It is also very doubt- 
ful whether an Indian industrial worker will 
part with a monthly quota of his already meagre 
income for union subscriptions merely for the 
right of a vote. The experience of the last 
fifteen years shows that most of the unions which 
became defunct went to the wall owing mainly 
to the fact that their officials were not sble 
to collect the necessary subscriptions from the 
members for the reason that the Indian workman 
will not part with money for a purely proble- 


eed Se, ee 


Indian Trade Disputes Act, 1929 


matic idvanti.e He wants a return for his 
outlay in the form of an increase in his wages 
wnd if he does not get this within a reasonsble 
period he pays no union subsciptions Lhe 
Ahinedabad Textile Labour Umon is happily 
in a somewhrt different porition because in 
iidition to its having an excellent conciliation 
and arbitiition machimery for the redress ot 
minor grievirpees wl the discussion of Mor 
issues it provides a host of welfare schemes in 
the form of hospitals and dispensaries educa 
tion wd ficiltics for recreation co opti rtive 
tores anil cheip sruin shops etc nd 1ts mem 
bers get mo e than value for their money In 
,idition the unin is under the contiol of 
extremely disinterestel able and = zealous 
ofhiei us who hive made the unton thei lite work 
The othce of the union with its hundred or more 
clerks 18 a beehive of industry 


Unfortunately for the trade union movement 
in India there ue few 1f any unions which are 
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run on the model of the Ahmejibid lextile 
Labour Union The vast majority of those 
which have becn kept thve throu.h the zeal of 
nterested outsiders are hollow structures with 
no funds and bolstered fi,ures of membership— 
olstered in order to convince the emplovers 
conccrned re their bona fides for recognition 

No trade union Movement can stind on found) 

tions such as these It 18 possible however 
that with the spreal of education and literacy 
In linn industiies will attract a@ more educated 
tvpe of workman who will be able to persuade 
his fellows of the advantages of organised com 

bination ind that a healthier movement built on 
more solid foundations will tahe the place of 
the hollow structure which exists to day Whilst 
there are no in lications for optimism there 18 
at the same time no cause for pessimism 
in the matter but the hopes of 211 persons 
interested 1n the welfare of the latour movement 
in India are 1s far as trade unionism 1s con 
cerned in the laps of the gods 


AND TRADE DISPUTES 


LEGISLATION. 


In the first part of this note on Labour in’ 


India im which we have given a complete 
survey of the growth of the labour problem pr 
this country from its first beginnimzs in the 
seventies of the last century up to the present 
d1y we have dealt at some length with all the 
more important 1n justrial disputes and we have 
also given the findings and the recommendations 
of the vallous committees and departmental 
enquiries instituted in connection with them 
We have also given statistics of industrial dis 

y utes in Indin during certain periods of mtense 
industrial strife 1nd we have traced the growth 
of concihation and arbitrition machinery cul 
minating in the passing by the Government of 
lombay of the Pombiy [rade Disputes Con 
ciliation Act of 1934 In view of this there1 

very little left to be said in this particular sec 

tion ani our remirhs will therefore be confined 
to 1 bricf description of the Indian [rade Dis 

jutes Act 1929 and to the all India statistics 
of industrial dispuves durmg the last sixteen 
vor 


THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1929. 


The Trades Disputes Act was first passed in 
1329 Its hfe was limited to five years but as a 
Itsult of the recommendation made by the 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour im _ the 
Inttter 1n amending Act was passed in 1934 
ly virtuc of which it was placed permanentlv 
on the Stitute Book In an earlier section of 
this note we referred to the prosecution launt hed 
tv the Government of Bombay under Section 
1d and 17 of the Tride Disputes Act against 

ight leadeis of the Textile strike of 1934 on the 
Krcunds (1) that some of the demands made or 
formulated by the strikers were not in furtherance 
of a trade ee ee and (2) that the strike 
W> designed to inflict severe, general and 
prolonged hardship on the community and 
thereby to compel the Government to take 
of abstain from taking some particular course of 
action The accused were charged with the 


18 


offence of inciting others to take j art in an legs 
strike ‘The Chief Presidency Ma,istrate held 
that the strike was not egal and acquitted 
the aceused Ihe Government of Bombay 
yrefetre 1 an xppcalin the High Court but lost the 
ypeal too The Government of India therefor 
passed a further Amendin, 4ct in March 19.8 
by virtue of which the woids general and 
j rolon,e 1 were omuittel from clause (8) 
of sul section (1) of section 16 of the Act 
Advantije wis taken at the sime time to 
jrovide for th ajypomtment of Conviltation 
officers ani to amend the Act in + few other 
minor jarticulirs Lhe mam provisions of the 
Act as it now stinds are as follows — 


With the exception of sections 1 and 2 which 
ieal with short title extent duration etc and 
interpretations and section 19 which deals with 
rule mvking powers the main body of the Trade 
Disputes Act 1929 falls mto three parts The 
first provides for the appomtment ot Courts of 
Enquiry and Boards of Conciliation (sections 3 
to 14) the second contains special provisions 
with regard to strikes in public utility services 
(Section 15) and the third deals with legal 
strikes and lockouts (sections 16 to 18) The 
first part of the Act relating to the establishment 
of tribunals for the investigation and settlement 
of trade disputes was based generally on the 
British Indu grial Courts Act of 1919 and its 
detailed provisions were adopted for the most 
part from clauses m that Act Ihe main differ 
ence iS that whereas the Iiritish Act sets up a 
standing and perminent Industrial Court, the 
Concihation Boards which the Ind)in Act makes 
provision for are intended to be appointed 
ad hoe like the Courts of J nquiry, in order to 

jeal with particular disputes 


The Governor General in Council in the case 
of railways or concerns under the control of the 
Government of India ‘vnd the local Govern 
tment m the case of all other concerns or groups 
of concerns have power to refer any matters 
appearing to be connected with or relevant to 
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any trade dispute which exists oris apprehended 
between an employer and his workmen to a: 
Court of Inquiry for report, or to refer the whole 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation for promoting 
a Settlement thereof Where no reterence 18 
made by either party or where a reference 1S 
made to Government by only one party, the 
appointment or otherwise of 1 Court or a Board 
1s entirely at the discretion of Government, but 
where both the parties to a dispute apply eithe! 
conjointly or separatcly for the reference of the 
dispute to a Court or a Board it 15 obhgatory 
on Government to procced to appoimt a Court 
or a Board, a* the case may be provided that 
Government aic satisfied that the porous apply 
ing represent the majouity of each part} Lhe 
objects of Courts of Inquiry which may be 
composed of an independent chairman and other 
independcnt persons or only one independent 
person would be to investigate and report 
on such questions connected with the dispute 
as might be referred to them The settle 
ment of the dispute would depend on the 
force of public opmion on the Courts findinzs 
Ihe objects of Boards of Conuhation whict 
my consist of one independent person or one 
independent chairman and two or four other 
members comprised of equal numbers of persons 
representing the interests of both the parties to 
a dispute and to be nominated by the parties 
concerned would be to secure a settlement of the 
dispute Provisions are contained in the Act to 
enable both Courts and Boards to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of 
dScuments Neither pirty is under any obliga 
tion to accept the findings of a Court or the 
advice of a Board, but m practice both partie: 
would be expected to do so 


The second part of the Act which covers 
public utility services makcs it a penal offence 
for persons employed 1n such services to go on 
strike without giving fourtten days’ notice in 
writing to the employer of their intention to do 
s0 Penalties are also provided for persons 
abetting such an offence This provision 1b 
based on the principle that persons whose work 
18 Vital to the Weltare of the community generally 
should not be entitled to enter into a strik 
before sufficient time has been given to examin 
the merits of their grievances and to eaplore the 
possibilities of arriving at a settlement Pro 
visions of a somewhat similar type are also to 
be found in the Indian Post Offices Act and in 
a number of Municipal Acts in India, and the 
principle 1s one which has been widely accepted 
in other countries Among “public utilit 
services *’ have been included railways, postal, 
telegraph or telephone services, undertakings 
supplying light or water to the public, and any 
system of public conservancy or sanitation 


Clauses 16 to 18 of the Act relating to illegal 
strikes and lockouts closely follow the provisions 
of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British Irade Dis 
putes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, but these 
provisions are only applicable in the case of those 
strikes and lockouts which satisfy both of two 
conditions 1n the first place, the strixe or lock- 
out must have objects other than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the indus 
try to which the stmkers or employers belong 
and, in the second place, the strike or lockou 
must be designed or calculated to inflict severe 
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iardship upon the community and thereby 
2 compel Government to tahe or abstain from 
‘King any particular line of action Persons 
irthering illegal) strikes or lochouts are hable 
) punishment while those refusing to take part 
1. them are protected from trade union disa- 
nlities to which they might otherwise be 
ubjected 


As has already been stated at the beginning 
if this section, events leading up to the passing 
f the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act 
mn 1934 and the appointment of the Commissioner 
{ Labour inthe Bombay Presidency as the ex- 
ifficio Chief Conciliator have already been dealt 
vith in the general survey The scope of that 
Act has also been surveyed and statistics as to 
bs working up to 31st March 1937 have been 
1ven Reference has also been made elsewhere 

the excellent private conciliation and 
irbitration machinery which exists in the teatile 
industry in Ahmedabad for the examinition and 
iettlement of all industrial disputes It will be 
een, therefore, that a8 m almost all the advanc 
1d industrial countries of the world, conciliation 
nL India too has come to be regarded as a matter 
of first rate importance in the settlement of 
dustrial disputes ‘The appointment of Labour 
Officers by the Millowners’ Association, Bomba}, 
and by the Government of Bombay have bcen 
followed by the creation of simular posts in 
Bengal, the United Provinces and in Bihai and 
{1s expected that all Provinces will make 
imilir appointments in the near future 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES. 


Statistics of industrial disputes in India have 
ymmly been collected since 1921 The following 
table sets out the numbcr of disputes in each 
yeir since 1921, the number of persons affected 
oy these disputes and the total time lost in 
nan days 


Industral Disputes vn India, 1921 36 





Number of | Number of 

Year. ae 2 workpeople | working 

Pp involved days lost 
1921 396 600,351 6,984,426 
1922 278 435,434 | 3,972,727 
1923 218 301,044 | 5,051,704 
1924 133 312,462 8,730,918 
1925 134 270,423 | 12,578,129 
1926 128 186,811 1,097,478 
1927 129 181,655 | 2,019,970 
1928 203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
1929 141 532,016 | 12,165,691 
1930 148 196,301 2,261,731 
1931 166 203,008 | 2,408,123 
1932 118 128 099 | 1,922,437 
1933 146 164,938 | 2,168,961 
1934 159 220,808 {| 4,775,659 
1985 145 114,217 973,475 
1936 157 169,029 | 2,358,062 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


Reference his already been mde 1n the pre 
liminary sections of this note to the creation by 
the Treaty of Versulles, of an International 
Labour Organisation and to the work of the Inter 
national Labour Conference Since the holding 
of the first session of the Conference in Washing 
tonin1919 twenty three further sessions have 
been held till the end of the year 1937 and a total! 
of sixty two Conventions have been adopted 
We zive below, in serial order, the year and the 
place at which each of the twenty three sessions 
of the Conference were held the composition of 
the jelegation from India and the titles of th 
different Conventions which were adopted at 
each session Inthe notes on the compositio) 
ot the dek gation Government Delegates arc 
reprcsented by the capital letter ‘ G@ 

IT mploycrs Delegates by the letter ‘I’ and 
Workers’ Dclegates by the letter ‘‘W ’ The 
names of the technical advisers to the Govern 
ment kmployers anil Workers Delegates havc 
becn omitted in allcases Symbols (full mean 
ings and cxplinitions of which are given at th 
end of this section) are placed beside the title 
of the Conventions withiegard to which action 
has already been taken by the Government of 
Indii In all cases where no symbols appear 
vlongside the titles, no action has been taken 


Jst Session (Washington 1919) Indiai 
Delcg ition —Government—Sir Atul Chatterje 
ind Sir Louis Kershaw kmployers—‘S) 
Alexander Murray , Workeris—Mr N M Josh 


Conventions 
1 Hours of Work (Industry) —(AB) 
Unemploy ment—(AC) 
Childbirth 
Nizht Work (Women)—{ 1B) 
5 Minimum Acc (Industry)—(D) 


6 Nisht Work (Younz Persons)—(AB) 
White Phosphorus—(D) 


2nd Session (Geneva 192v) 


m cw Lo 


G—Sir To 


kershaw and Cipt D 1 Vines Seamen: 
Dik gate—WMr 4 M Mazarcllo 
Conventions 

7 Minmmum Age (Se1)—-(T) 

8 Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwrech) 
— (I) 

9 Placing of Seamen 

372 Session (Geneva 1°21) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr I N Gupt1 F—Sir Nowr j1 
Siklitvala W—Mr N M Joshi Secretary— 


Mr A G Clow 


Conrentrons 
10 Minimum Age (Agriculture) 


11 Tight of Association (Agriculture)—(AC) 

12 Workhmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) 

13. White Lead (Painting) 

14 Weekly Rest (Indust1y)—(AB) 

lo Mmimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers)— 
(AB). 


16 Melicil Cxamination of Loung Persons 
(Se1)— (AB) 

4th Session (Geneva 1922) G—Sir Phupen 
Ira Bisuand Sir Touis hershaw E—4ir Alfred 
Pickford W—Mr N M Josh: Secretary— 
Mr C H Silver 


5th Session (Geneva 1923) G—Sir Dadiba 


MW Dalaland SirTouis hershaw T—Sir Joseph 
Kay W—Mr h © Roy Chowdhury 

6th Session (Gcneva 1924) G—Sir Atu) 
Chatterjee and Sir Touis hkershaw [C—Ssir 
Alexander Murriy W—MW1 Joscph Baptista 

Tth Sessum (Geneva 192%) G—bsir Atul 
Chitterjee and Sn Toms Kershaw F—Si1 
ThomisSmith W—Mr N M Joshi Secretary 
—Mr RN Gilchrist 
Toni entions 

17. Workmen s Compensition (Accidents) 

18) Workmens Compensation (Occupational 
Disc ase)—(AC) 

19 Jquality of Treatment (Accident Com 
pensition}—(AP) 

20 Night Work (B1Keries) 


ath Session (Geness 1926) G—Sir Atul 
Chatt&rjec and Sir T us Kershaw  L—Sir 
Arthur Froom W-—-Mi Liypit Rai Secretary 
—Vir R NV Gilchrist 
Con1 entrons 

21 Inspection of Lmui,srants—(AC) 

Oth Session (Geneva. 1926) G—Sir Atul 
Chatteryxoe and Sir Tots, RAcrshaw E—Sir 
Arthur Froom W—Mr M Diud  Secretary— 


Mr RN Gilchrist 
Courentions 


22 Scamens Articles of Agreement—(4B) 
23 Repatriation of Seamen 


10th Session (Geneva 1927) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee Sir Joms hershaw and Dr R P 
Parwnjpe (Substitute) hL—Ur G D Birla 
W—M:i V V Gini Secrctary—Mr S Lall 


Conientions 

24 Sickncss Insurance (Industry, etc ) 

2. Sickness Insurance (Agr culture) 

11th Sesseon (Genevr 1928) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr R P Pirinjpe and Mr J 
€ Walton (Substitute) L—Vr Narottam 
Moraryee W—Mr Diwan Chamin Lall, Seore 
tarv—Dr R C Rawlilley 

Conventions 

26 Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 

12th Session (Genev1 1928) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr R P Paranjpe, and Mr A 
G Clow (Substitute) E—Mr hasturbha Lal 
bhai W—Mr N M Joshi Secretary—-Mr A 
Dibdin 

Conventions 

27 Marking of Weight (Packages Trans 
ported by Vessels)—(AB) 

28 Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 
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13th Session (Geneva 1930) 
Chatterjee and Sir Gcoffrc y Corbett and Mr C 
W <A = Luiner (Substitutc) L—Mr Jadunath 
Roy, W—Mr M Dnuiud Scerctary—Mr C 
W A Turner 


14th Session (Geneva 1930) G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr R P Piranjpe and Mr A 
Latiff (Substitute), L—Mr A L Ojha W— 
Mr S C Joshi, Setrtary—Vr G Graham 
Dixon 

Conrentrons 

29 Forced Tabour 

30 Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) 

15th Session (Genevi 1931) G—Sir Atul 
Chattexjoc and Mr A G Clow T—M. Wal 
chand Hirachand, W ™ RK BR Bakhalc 
Sccretary—Mr N A Mchiban 

Conventions 

31 Hours of Work (C41 mines) 

16th Session ((renevi 1932) G—Sir Bhu 
pendra Nith Mitiy and Sir Atul Chitter) «1 
—Mr Shmmukham Chetti W—Mr Diwan 
Chaman Lall, Sccuautury—Mi Ik R Menon 

Canrentians 

32 Protection Azunst Acciicnts (Dockc rs) 
(Revised 1932)—(1D) 

33) “Minimum Ae (Von Industrial 'mploy 
ment) 

17th Session (Geneva 1933) G—Sir Atul 
(flattery. and Mr J k Genmngs) k—Sn 
Phiroze © Scthna W—Mr Aftib Al, Secie 
tary—Mr h RK Menon 

€ onventrons 


34. Kee Charzing Dmployment Agencies 
35 Old Age Insuiinc (Industry, etc ) 
36 «= Old Age Insurance (Agriculture) 

37 Invalidity Insurince (Industry, etc ) 
38. «Invahdity Insurance (Agriculttne) 
39 Survivors Insurince (Industry, etc ) 
40 Survivors Insurance (Agriculture) 


18th Session (Gencvi 1934) 
dra Nath Mitr: and Mr A G Clow L—Seth 
Khasturbhai Lalbhiil W-—Mr Jamnadas WV 
Mchta , Secrctary—Mr A Dibdin 

Conventions 

41 Night Work (Women) (Revised)—(AD) 

42 WorknensComp nsation (Occupation i) 
Diserses) (Revised) 

43 Sheet Glass Works 

44 Unemployment Provision 


G—Sir Bhupi n 


G—Sir Atul 
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19th Session (Geneva 1939) G—Sir Bhupin 
dry Nath Mitia and Sir Jos# ph Bhore L— 
Mt H A Lalyte W—Mr V M Rimaswami 
Mudahar, Secretary—Mr S R /Aiman 


Conventions 


49 Underground Work (Women) —(T) 

46 Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised) 
47 Forty Hour Week 

48 Maintenance of Migrants Pension rights 
49 Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass 


Bottle Works) 

20th Session (Genevt 1936) G—Sir Bhupen 
dri Nith Mitia ond M1 S N Roy L—Snun H 
M Mehtv, W—Rao Svhib RR W Lulsy, Scere 
tiryv—Vi S R Zamin 

Conventions 

50 Recruiting of Indigenous Workers 

51 Reduction of Hows of Work (Public 
Works) 

52 Holidays with Pay 

21st Session (G nevi 1986) 
hhin Noon ind Mr A Jibdin 


G—Sir kf1o7 
I1—M M A 


Mister W Mr Aftab Ah, S crctary—Mr A 
1 Morley 

Conientions 

53 Officers Competency Certificates 


54 Hohdays with Pry (Se) 

55 Shipowncrs JTiabthty (Sich ond Injured 
Scivmcn) 

56 =Sichness Insurince (S$ 1) 

57 Hows of Work und Manning (Se1) 

22nd Session (Genev. 198€) Sime Delega 
tion 18 1t the 21st Session 


( onientions 


583) Minimum Age (S 1) 

239d Sessiot (Geneve 193°) G -—Sir biroz 
hhan Noon wd Sir Frank Noyce F—Sir 
Hormusjee P Mody W--Mi S$ (€ Sen 
Seerectarv—M1 S R /1iman 


Conientions 

59 Minimum Age (Industry) (Revised) 

60 Miminum Age (Non [nlustiial Lm] loy 
ment) (Revised) 


61 Reduction of Hours of work (Textiles) 

62 Safety Prov.sions (Buikding) 

A = Unconditional ratification 

B = Lezislative or othcr measures passed 

since the adoption of thc Convention 

C = Legislitive or other mcasurcs anterior 
to the adoption of thc (onvention by 
thc Conference 

DY = Legislation passed 

K = Legislation in plogress or in prepara 


tion 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS. 


The central co-ordinating authority in India 
for questions connected with labour in 
most industries 18 the Department of 
Labour of the Government of Indi1 with 4 
member of the Viceroys LFvecutive Council 
holding the portfolio Questions connected with 
the labour employed in docks and the mercantile 
marine are dealt with by the Departmen} of 
Commerce’ All railway workshops and running 
sheds employing twenty or more persons rc 
factories subject to the Indiin Factories Act 


the central executive vwithority for which 1s the 
Department of Labour, but, apait from 
the control which this Department and the 
Provincial Governments exercise over railway 
workshops and running sheds, all classes of 
rulway labour are under the control of the Raul- 
way Board which 15 itself under the control of 
the Department of Communications Under the 
Devolution Rules made under the Government 
of Indi. Act 1919 ‘ Regulation of Mimes’ and 
Inter Provincial Migration were central subjects 
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whereas industrial matters mncluded under the 
head factories’ and ‘ welfare of labour’ fell 
within the scope of the provincial legislatures 
and although the Government of India has 
pissed central legislation m connection with 
most questions affecting the welfare of labour— 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment in all 
provinces—the administration of the various 
Acts connected with factories, workmen’s com 
pensation trade unions payment of wages, the 
pledging of child labour, etc , falls on the local 
Governments who hive to bear the entire cost 
of administration as 1t 18 not permissible under 
the constitution, for the central Government to 
incur any ¢Xxpenditure from central revenues on 
the admini tration of provincial subjects This 
constitutional position 18 perhaps, to some 
extent, responsible for the opposition shown by 
some of the local Governments to labour measures 
on which their views have been invited by the 
Government of India during recent years The 
Governor General 1n Council exercises control | 
over the administration of the Acts pissed by 
the central legislature in two wavs in the first! 
place he 15 vested by Statute with the general 
power of superintendence, direction and control 
and, secondly these Acts in most cases reserve 
certain power to him to make the powers con 
ferred on Local Governments subject to his 
control The general principle observed by the 
Government of India, however has been to 
grant to the provinces a8 free 2 hand 1s possible 
in the administrition of the various ail Indi. 
Acts The central Government in the Depart 
ment of Labour however maimtams contro 
mn connection with the Indian Mmes Act 





The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that the possibility of miking 
labour legislation both a federal and @ plovincia_ 
subject should receive adequate consideration 
and that, if federal legislation were not pric 
ticable, efforts should be direct« d tosecuring th it 
us early as possible the whole of India should 
pirticipate in making progress in labour matters 
Kor Indian States in which there was appreci 
able industrial development the Commission 
thought that the Industrial Council which they 
reeommendcd should be set up would offer a 
suitable channcl for co operation The whole 
question was discussed threadbare at the valious 
Round ‘able Conferences which were held in 
London m connexion with the new reforms 
and Mr WN Joshi who reprcsented the 
Interests of Indian Labour at these conferences 
pressed that as far as possible I vbour legislation 
Should be a federal subject Owing largely to 
Mr Joshi s efforts the Jomt Parhamentary Com 
mittee decided for concurrent legislation The 
Government of India Act 4935 lays down that 
the followmg subjects may be legislated for 
concurrently both by the Federal Legislature and 
by the Provincial Legislatures — 


(1) Factories, regulation of the working of 
Mines, but not including mimeral development 


(2) Welfare of labour, provident funds 
Pm DiOyere: hability and workmen s compenca 
10N 


(3) Trade Unions, 
disputes 


industrial and Jabour 
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THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


Reference has already been made to the 
establishment by the Government of India of a 
Special Tabour Bureau in 1920and to the aboh 
tion of this office in 1923 in pursuance ot a 
recommendation made in the matter by the 
Indian Retrenchment Committee ‘The Depart 
ment of Labour has however endeavoured 
to curry on as much as possille of the work of 
that Bureau but owing to its limitations in staff 
and personnel 1t 18 not in a position to imuitiate 
and conduct 111 India enquires mto wages and 
conditions of employment in Indian industries 
The present executive staff of the Department 
of Tabout is 43 follows — 


VUember an charge The 
MUHAMMAD /AIRUITAH KHAN 





Honourable Suir 
AT BAR AT 


Taw (fhis membcr also holds the Commerce 
Portfolio ) 
Serretury The Honourable Mr A G 


Giow CsI CIF,ICS 


Deputy Secretary “CN “AHADFVA AxX\AR, 


C M AFP TCs 
BENGAL 


Ihe Government of Lengil appointid a 
Libour Jntelliazence Officer in the year 1920 
Libour laws gencrilly were 1dmunistered in the 
Commerce Deputment but the Revenue 
Department contmued the aidmunistration ot 
the Assam Labour Immogiation Act The 
Tabour Intelligence Officer was to heep a record 
of imdustrial disputes in the Presidency 18 well 
as of labour or, wmisations lLrom time to time 
> Circumstances required it was mtended that 
he should conduct special enquiries but owimg 
to finincial stringency, Governngnt could not 
provide him with sdequate stitf for the purpose 
Ihe Intelligence Officer was also the Deputv 
secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Commerce Department and after the coming 
mto effect of the Trade Unions Act 1926, he 
was also appointed Registrar of Trade Unions 
The Royal Commission on Indian Labou. 
recommended that Bengal should have a pro 
perly staffed Labour Office on the same Ines 
and with at leist the sime staff as the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay, but 
owing to financial stringency, 1t has not been 
possible to give effect to this recommendation 
The designation of Labour Intelligence Officer 
has since been changed to Labour Commissioner 
The Commussioner of Labour who 1s also the 
Registrar of Trade Unions and the Deputy 
Secretary Department of Commerce 1nd Labour 
has to mediate m trade disputes make direct 
approach in difficult cases counteract after 
effects of strikes, carry out general welfare 
work collect labour statistus and tour the 
industrial areas with a view to the growth of 
healthy trade unionism and betterment of the 
condition of labour 


Tt was decided to strengthen the Labour 
ommiussioner s Office stiff by the addition of one 
post of Asst Labour Commissioner and two 
posts of Labour Officers and necessary clerical 


Under Secretary 
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and menial staff The Assistant Tabour Com 
missioner has already been .ppomted The 
two Labour Officers sre in course ot selection 


The Workmen s Compensation Act 13 admimuis 
tered by the Commissioner for Workmens 
Compensation who 1s also the authority under 
the Payment of Wages Act 1936 Ihe Indian 
Mines and the Jrade Disputes Acts and the 
Bengal Workmens Protection Act 1934 arc 
administered by the Commerce Department 
which since the 1st April 1937 has been renamed 
the Commerce and Jabour Department 


Labour Commissioner and Registrar of Trade 
Unions <A Htauis,IcS 


Cominisstoner for Workmens Compens ttron 
Act and Authority unler the Payment of Wages 
Act K G@ MurRsHEp IC% 


Chief Inspector of Factories 
AMI (Mico) BE 


MADRAS 


The Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the year 1920 primarily 
to organise and control the opcrit ons for th 
betterment of the condition of the Depressed 
classes in the Madras Presidency especially in 
regard to provision of witer supplv ass ~nment 
of lands acquisition of house sites education 
through special schools and grint of assist ine 
in te form of Scholarships and boirdinz grints 
The administration ot Ciimimal Liibes settle 
ments was also pliced under him He was also 
to watch and stu ly at all times the conditions ot 
labour particularly dustrial labour throughout 
the Presi ic ney unl to heep Government informe | 
by periolical 1eports of 1ts movements ani 
tendencies and of the existence of any disputes 
between employers 1nl employed Lhe settle 
ment of labour disputes and prevention of strikes 
was mentioned 18 part ot his work but actually, 
he has interfered very httle and at present 
obtains the orders of (covernment before miter 
vening He 1sonsulte 1 by both labour organis1 
tions and employers m regiri to Trade Union 
Law the lactorics Act the Payment of Wages 
Act and the Mairas Maternity Rehef Act He 
19 appomted Chief Inspector of Fk actorics 
Commissioner for Workhmens Compensation 1n1 
Registrar of Trade Unions and 1s also responsible 
for the administration of the Payment of W iges 
Act and the Madris Miternity Relief Act 
For the administration of the factories Act he 
has a Technical Personal Assistant at head 
quarters who 1s also in charge of the Madras 
Factories Circle The Labour Commissioner 
in Madras has no special statistical ofiice to deal 
with Labour statistics and no reports have been 
published of any special enquiries into questions 
connected with industrial [sbour in the Presi 
dency The conduct of the Quinquennul 
Census into Agricultural wages his been placed 
in bis hands and with the imtroduction of the 
Payment of Wazes Act a begmnins has been 
made for a more accurate collection of industrial 
wages statistics for «nclusion m the Factories 
Act, Admgpistration Report 
inember of th of Labour D N STRATHIE 
holding the port Officer 18 also Commussioner 
thelabour emplo' Compensation  Regisjrar 
marme are dealt Chief Inspector of Factories 
Commerce Allr under the Payment of Wages 
sheis employing 
fictories subject 


J B McBRIDF 


Labour wn India. 


BOMBAY, 


Of all the Provincial Governments in India, 
the Government of Bombay have always main 
tamed a progressive lead im their zealous and 
earnest solicitude for the welfare and well beimg 
of the industrial labour employed in the pro 
vince and the real pioneer work 1n the field of 
labou” information and statistics m India during 
the last seventeen years has been done by the 
BOMBAY LABOUR OFFICE which was estab- 
lished 1n 1921 bv Lord Lloyd then Governor of 
Bombay In the Government resolution an- 
nouncing the establishment of this office the 
following were declared to be 1ts functions — 

* (1) Labour Statutyes and Intelhgence — 
These re:ate to the conditions under which labour 
woikhs and include information relating to the 
cost of living wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets strikes and lockouts, and simular 
matters 

(2) Industrial Disputes —As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the activities of the 
Tabour Office develop 1t will promote the settle 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise , 
ind 

(3) Leguslation and other matters relating to 
T alour —The Labour Office will advise Govern 
mcnt from time to time as regards necessary 
uew lezislation or the amendment of existing 
liws 

When the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed in charge of a Director of Labour 
The post of the Director of Labour was however 
sbolishe1 in 1926 and the Labour Office was 
}laced under the charge of the Director of 
Information whose designation was changed to 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence 
With 1 view to implementing the recommenda 
tion of the Royal Commission on Indian J abour 
in the matter the Government of Bombay in 
Mviy 1983 again changed the designation of the 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence 
to ‘ Commissioner of Jabour anil Director of 
Information ’ With this chinge in designation 
the administrative control of the Kactory and 
Louler Depirtments was transferred from the 
Collector of Boinbay to the Commissioner of 
Tabour and the Commissioner of Labour was 
also appointed ex officio Commissioner for 
Workmens Compensation and Registrar otf 
Trade Unions Under the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Act 1934 the Commissioner of Labour 
has also been appointed ex officio Chicf Conc 
haitor In addition to the Commissioner there 
are four gazetted officers attached to the Labour 
Office Three of these are Assistant Commis 
s1yners of Labour at headquarters in Bombay 
and the fourth who 18 called the Labour Officer 
at Ahmedabad 1s stationed at that centre There 
are also three full time lady Investigators but 
these are not gazetted appointments The 
office staff contains two Statistical Superinten 
jents three senior clerks twelve junior clerks , 
two stenographers one typist one cashier one 
despatcher and one daftar1 The activities of 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of living 
(2) wages and hours of labour (3) rents (4) 
cconomic and social conditions of various 
communities, (5) unemployment, (6) industrial 
disputes (7)trade unions (8) other industrialand 
labour intelhgence, (9) international labour 
intelhgence (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour Gazette and (12) library. 


Labour Depariments in the Provinces 


The Labour Gazette has been published monthly 
since September 1921 It1is intended to supply 
complete and up to date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing in the Bombay Presidency and to supply 
to local readers the greatest possible amount of 
information regarding labour conditions in the 
outside world The labour Gacette circulates to 
many different countries and 15 perhaps thc cnly 
publication of 1ts kind in India from which 
foreigners interested im labour and economic 
conditions 1n India can obtain accurate and 
up to date infpimation It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the Internationa] 
Labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in Indi 


Gacette statistics are 
regularly publishcd for working class cost 
of living index numbcrs for Bombay 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur wholesale prices 
index’ «numbers for Bombay and Karachi 
rtail food prices for five important 
cntres in the Province of Bombay for 
Industrial disputes and for workmen s 
compensation prosecutions under the Indian 
ITactories Act, and the employment 
situation Quarterly information 1s collected 
with regard to all known trade unions in 
the Bombay Presidency and full information 1s 
published in the Jabour Gazette every three 
months, 


In the Labour 


A substantial grant 1s allowed by the Local 
Government to the Labour Office for the pur 
chase of books and the Labour Office has ac 
cumulated a very useful and fully catalogued 
library on labour industmal and economic 
matters The Labour Office library 1s open to 
research workers 1n Bombay In addition to 
books, the library contains bound copies of all 
the more important periodicals received from 
Labour Ministries and International and re 
aa organisations in var1ous parts of the 
wor 


The present staff of the Department 15 as 
follows — 


Manister 1n Charge of Labour The Hon bl 
The Prime Minister Mr B G KHER 


Parliamentary Secretary for Iabour GUL7A 


RILAL NANDA, MA LI B MTA 


Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infor 
mation, Commissioner of Workmen’s Compensa 


tion and Registrar of Trade Unons—J F 
GINNINGS CBE, Bar at Law JP 

Labour Oficer A PRYDE JP 

Assistant Commassioners of Labour—S R 


Deshpande, MBE, B Litt (Oxon) N A 
Mehrban, MBE, BA, FSS and 8S V 
Joshi BA (Cantab) Mr Joshi 18 also 
Assistant to the Registrar of Trade Unions 
Bombay Presidency 


oh abour Officer at Ahmedabad —A 8S, Tyengar 
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PUNJAB. 


In the Punjab the Director of Industries 
ordinarily looks after all necessary matters in 
conncx10n with Labow He 18 also the Regis 
trarofTrade Unions The Workmen s Compen 
sation Act 138 .‘dmuinistcred by the Senior Sub 
JudgesatI1hore Ferozepur Amritsar Lyallpur 
Ambali “Multan Rawalpindi and Sargodha 
and by the Deputy (ommuissioners in the other 
Districts 


Director of Industries and Registiar of Trade 
Unions —RaAl DLAHADUR LALA RAM _ LAL, 


MBI 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Department of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which deals with 
alllabour questions ‘he Director of Industries 
18 In immediate charge of all matters relating to 
libour He 1s also Registrar of Co operative 
Credit Societies and Registrar of Trade Unions 
The Factory Office 1s also under his general 
Sipervision Thereis no special Labour Office 
or Jabour Officer in the Central Provinces but 
the factory staff 1s utilised for collecting such 
infcrmation on labour questions as may be re 
quired from timetoti~e A Board of Industries 
consisting of represtutaitives of the employers 
and the employed has been in existence since 
the year 1914 and all matters affecting the 
interests of labour are considered by this Board 
but the Board acts purely in an advisory 
capacity 


Director of Industries and Registrar of Trade 
Unions CC Dnsal, ICS 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


In the United Provinces almost all depart- 
ments of the local] Government dealt with various 
phases of questions connected with labour up to 

he end of 1934 Labour as such was with the 
Home Member electricity was with the Finance 
Member the factory inspection staff was under 
the control of the Director of Industries boiler 
inspection was under the control of the Public 
Works Department The Registrar of Co 
operative Societies was appointed ex-officio 
Registrar of Trade Unions In 1935 however 
% More unifyinz policy was adopted and the 
Director of Industries was appointed Director of 
statistics and ex officio Commissioner of Labour 
or the general administration of all questions 
onnected with labour The assumption of office 
y the Congress in this Province on July 19th 

137 was heralded with serious labour troubles 
u Cawnpore The Hon ble the Prime Minister 
wmnounced his mtention to appomt a special 
officer to deal with labour disputes as they 
iro e from dav to day and to bring forward 
legislation on the lines of the Bombay Trade 
Disput s Conciliation Act 1934 Dr R B Gupta 
MA PHD (Leon) ws appomted Labour 
Ofhcer m August 1937 to settle imdustrial 
disputes and to act as a welfare officer m the 
broadest sense of the term 


The Director of Industries 18 in immediate 
charge of all mitteis relating to labour He 1s 
also ex officio Director of Statistics and Com 
missioncr of Labour As m Bombay he also 
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controls the Chief Inspector of Tactories and 


Bowers The present executi. stiff of the 
Department of Iniustrics ind Lahour 1s as 
follows — 


Minister vn Charge The Honble' Dr 


RAILASH NAIH KaTHt MA JID 
Parliamentary S retary ACHARYA JUGAL 
KISHORE MA (O\ON) MLA 
; Secretary P ™M S4NWHAREGHAT CIE 
Cs 
Director cf Industries and Comm s roner of 
ITabour J Nigam ICS 
Chief Inspe tor of Jat res ant boilers A 
Hal AMIBF (LOon1 on) 


Iabour Ofier Dr R B GtPTA MA 
PHD (Econ ) 
SIND. 
Sind sinc 16S ¢cparation fiom the Bombay 


Presidency has modelled its administiation of 
il labour questions on Bombiy 1nd the Govcrn 
mcnt of Sind havc appointed a Comm! sioner of 
Jabour who 1s also R gistrar of Trade Unions 
‘Lhere are no provinciallaws devhng with 1ibour 
probk.ms in Sid nor were there wny under 
contcmplation 18 we go to press 


Commissvoner of Labour and Regist ar of Trade 
Umons I © THapanr BA LLB 


OTHER PROVINCES. 


In Assam the main question connected with 
labour 1s that concerning the recruitment of 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces 
AS inter oe migration 1s a central subject 
the local Government are not very actively 
interested in the special consideration of other 
labour questions Labour conditions in Bihar 
Orissa Assam and the North West Frontier 
Province are not considered such as to justify 
the appointment of labour Commissioners 
In Orissa the Revenue Commissioner (J R 
Dain CIE ICS) 1s the _ Registrar of 
Trade Unions In the North West Frontier 
Province the Sceretary to Government in the 
Legislative Department his been entrusted wit 
the work of industrialand labour disputes In 
the newly separatcd Prosincc of Bihar the 
Director of Industries (4 K 2B PIULAI 
IC) looks after all matters connected with 
labour but thi» Province has a sc parate Registrar 
of Trade Unions (L O LEFF #I1C8) 
A labour Assistant to the Ministry has now been 
appointed 1n Bihar to help the Miuistry in 
problems arising out of labour questions and to 
collect facts and figuies concerning the condi 
tions of life of the labourers their woges ete 
In Assim AS VY AootT ICS 1 the Con 
troller of Kmigrant Labour but as no trade Unions 
have 1s yet been registered in this Province there 
is no Registrar of [rade Unions functioning but 
for purposes of the Act the Registrar of Joint 
Stockh Companics 1s ex officio Registrar of Trade 
Unions In Ajmer Merwara the Assistant 
Commtssioner Ajmer (AKHTAR HusAIn IC8) 
is Registrar of Trade Unions j 


labour wn Indta. 


LABOUR LAWS IN INDIAN STATES. 


Few Indian States have any labour legislation 
but most of them are of little industrial 1m 
poitince The only States which have more 
than 8 000 persons employed im factories and 
imines are Hyderabad Mysore, Indore Baroda 
Jammu and Kashmir Gwahor and Travancore 
Mos of these States have a Factories Act which 
however 18 much below the standard of thu 
corresponding Act in British India In recent 
years there has been a tendency on the part of 
certain capitalists to endeavour to evade the 
provi ions of th factory lawin Briti h India by 
stablishing mills or factories in the territories 
of Iniin States It 1s interestmg however 
to note that His Highness the Gaikwad of 
] woda his decided to mtrolu e 1 nime hour 
: o all factories in Baroda State from August 


ROYAL COMMISSION’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Lhe most important recommendation ma le by 
the Royal Commission on Jndian Labour in 
onnection with Government admnnistration 
of matters connected with labour was for the 
setting up of an Industrial Council which would 
enaLle representatives of employers of labour 
ani of Governments to meet regularly im con 
farence to discuss labour measures and 
lalour policy It was suggestei that the 
Council should meet annually and its president 
should be elected at each annual session The 
secretary of the Council should be a permanent 
official responsible to 1t for current business 
The functions of the Council would be (1) the 
examination of proposals for labour legislation 
referred to1t and also to initiate such proposals 
(2) to promote a spirit of co operation and 
understanding among those concerned with 
labour policy, and to provide an opportunity for 
in interchange of information regarding exper! 
ments in labour matters (3) to advice 
Central ani Provincial Governments on the 
traming of rules and regulations and (4) to 
advise regarding the collection of labour statistics 
ani the coordination and development of 
ecnomic research On the 7th March 1935 
Mr Sapru moved a resolution in the 
Cuncil of State urging the establishment of the 
Industral Council on the lines suggested by the 
Commission Mr D E Mitchell speaking on 
behalf of Government expressed sympathy with 
the resolution He did not deny that the crea 
tion of such an Industiial Council would be of 
very great value but there was no great hurry 
forit He quoted the Commission and said they 
were not for its 1mme liate establishment The 
situation had considerably altered since the 
recommendation had been made in 1931 and 
there was a possibility under the new constitu 
tion that labour would be decentralised In 
that case there was the danger that legislation 
passed In autonomous provinces would come 
nto conflict with the centre In view of this he 
thought that the creation of such a Council at 
that stage was not desirable The resolution on 
being put to the vote was negatived by 22 votes 
against and seven for 


Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


Sea Routes between 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from kurope is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
five lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or—and in 
gome Cases only—-by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. & O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and the 
Lloyd Triestino. The Dollar Line steamers are 
available for Western passages only. There 


are ordinarily other services between Calcutta: 
and the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, ' 


and several lines connect Colomko with Ewiope. 
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India and Europe. 


Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari- 
times, the Bibby Lines, N. Y. K., Australian 
Commonwealth, and Royal Dutch Linesare the 
chief besides the P. & O. The Bibby and 
Henderson services extend to Rangoon. The 
new railway between India and Ceylon greatly 
increases the importance of the Colombo 
route for Southern India. The shortest time 
between London and Bombay is 11 days via 
Marscilles by P.& O. Express Voyage. The 
followIng are the fares which are convertible 
at approximately current rates of exchange .— 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


FARES FROM BOMBAY OR KARACHI. 





Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 


Steamer. 
To Plymouth or London by sea, Single .. 
Returne. ‘ 


93 i Bd 


To Marseilles, Single .. aa ae ‘ 


og Return .. ae an a 
To Malta, Single .. “ 
ne Return... ee ae ‘ 


To Gibraltar, Single .. 2S 


Return .. ae ae 


3 





By the British India S, N. Co, Cabin class 
fares from Madras are :— 


Cabin class from £38 to 49 Single and £67 to 
£86 Return to Marseilles and £40 to £52 Single 
and £70 to £91 Return to London. 


By the Anchor Line Ltd., the First class 
fares to Liverpoo] range from Ks. 733 to 
Rs. 867, Cabin class Rs. 493 to Rs. 733 and 
Tourist Rs. 400 to Rs, 533. 


By Ellerman’s “ City ” and “ Hall’’ Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Plymouth 
are — 


Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Rs, 408, Return Rs. 867, Plymouth Single 
Bs. 533, Return via Liverpool Rs. 933. 


Calcutta to London: 


Cabin class, Single Rs.600 minimum, Return 
Bs. 1,053 minimum 


By Bibby Line 
Tcadon — - 

Ist saloon single Rs. 910, return Rs. 1,560., 
Rangoon to Marsellics, 1st saloon single: 


fares from Rangoon to 
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1st Saloon. 2nd Saloon. 
A. BO C.D. | A. B. 

c | ¢ ¢ | £ £ £ 

78 72 | 66 ! 60 48 42 
136 | 126 | 116 ee 84 74 
74 | 68 | 62 | 56 44 38 
129 | 119 |109 | 99 | 7 67 
68 62 56 50 | 42 |! 36 
119 | 109 | 99 | 89 | omg 64 
76 | 70 | 64 | 58 46 40 
133 | 118 ! 103 81 71 





———e 


Rs. 810. Rangoon to Marseilles, lst saloon 
return Rs. 1,470. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows :— 

Colombo Marseilles single Rs. 710, return 
Rs. 1,240. Colombo London single Rs. 760, 
return Rs, 1,335. 


The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 
Passengers only, 


By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are‘—single Rs. 775, 
return (available for 4 months) Rs, 1,150, 
(available for 2 years) Rs. 1,375. 


By lord Triestino Line fates from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice, Trieste, Naples or Genoa 
are :— 

1st class Season £65, Off Season £55, 2nd 
Class Season £415, Off-Season £40, Economic 
class Season £80, Off-Season £25, Return 
Tickets available for 2 years, full particulars 
on application. 100 Days’ Return Tickets 
ae class £86, 2nd class %65, Economic class 

Sailings from Bombay to Italy and the Far 
East twice monthly. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


Phe distances and rulway fares fic m Bombay to the piincipil centres of other pirts of India 


are as follows — 


Delhi, B B &C I Railway, ela new Nagd? Muttra ait ct 


route ee ee ee e ee ee 


Delhi, G.I. P Railway, via Asta 


Simla, ma Delhi .. ‘ KS ‘ a 


Calcutta, G I P ,from Bombay, ts Jubbulpore & Allahabid 


Calcutta, @ I P, from Bombay, via Nagpur 
Madras, G I P, from Bombay, ts Raichur 
Lahore, va Delhi 


i... 





Miles 1st Class | 2nd Ciass 

Rs &8 p| Rs a p 

ee ee 81 9215 0 4¢f 7 0 
ee ee 957 | 92 1lo 0 46 7 0 
. 1,220 137 9 0 69 7 O 
1,349 13410 9] 6713 9 

oe 1,223 12712 9] 6314 9 
es os 794 9413 0 47 6 O 
1,158 125 8 0] 6211 0 


ee eee ee 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of mternal air se1vices in 
fodia was first essayed by Lord (then St Geo1,e) 
Lioyd during his Goveinorship of Lomb sy (118 
23) The first v1 Service was 012 %nised by the 
Government of Indi1 between Katachi and 
Bombay and wis operatcd bv the Roval Air 
Force It was purely a Government venture and 
wis established as 3% tcmporary and expell 
mental measure during thc fair weither seison 
of the year 1920 with the object of testinz the 
extent to which an iimul servic was likely 
to be used by the public It wis closed down as 
sufficent dati as to running expenses had been 
collected and its contmu vce as 1 pulcly comme 
cial concern wis not alvocated 


The general attitude of tne Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no wr 
services in the world had yet been run without a 
Government subsidy and ws India had no money 
available for such a puipose a general develop 
ment of air services In India must ywait mole 
prosperous times The piessurc of external 
conditions in favour of Indian ieril enterprise 
gradually mcreised Tht maugu) tion of French 
and Dutch air services across India as well as 
the mstitution of a regular weekly sei vice between 
England and Karachi, and the general mcrease 
of civil aviation 1n all 
visits of flyers of different nations to India, 


rts of the would and of: 


stimulated both Government and public opmion 
Inha hid become 1 puty to the Internation 
Air Convention and un ler this wis under a mo14l 
oblization to provide giound facilities for ur 
(11ft from othe1 countries 


The problem of inte7nl air services was freshly 
taken up by the Government of India in the 
Department of Industries and Labour when Sir 
Bhupendianath Mitra was member of Govern 
ment for that poitfolio lorce of circumstances 
has already necessitated the appomtment of a 
Director of Civil Aviation and the first holder of 
the post was Lt Col 1 C (now Sir Francis) 
Shelmerdine OBL 


Non official membeis of thc Assembly under 
the leadership of Dr Moonje then an elected 
member for sometime strongly pressed Govern 
ment to institute 1 practical system for the 
tiaming of young Indians in Civil Aviation 
Thev foresaw that the development of Civil 
Aviation in India was only a matter of time 


The reflection of this foresight 1s murrored 
today mn the organisation of the tiunk ai lines 
ot India The aerodromes and landing grounds 
on the main air 10utes are controlled by over 20 
Indian Aerodrome Officers who are responsible 
for thei safe operation, while the flymg 
personnel on the internal air routes 1s 90 per cent. 
Indian On the engineering aide Tndtens are now 
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tiking their places not only as Assistant but as to date se;oplane was purchased for their use 
Chief Ground Lngincers to internal oyeratmg and their old one was 1etimed for the use of 
Compinies and are alieady finding their wav scmior Government officials 

to responsil'e positions as Aircraft Inspectors 
with the Directorate of C1vil Aviation Lftorts to attain the desired result were revived 
successtully in 1983 Arrangements were made 
Development of Indian Air Services—Sn with the Bntish Government and Imperial Air 
Bhupendranath Mitra was in due course obliged ways Ltd for the extension of the London 
to reconsider the question of assisted mternal} K .rach) air service across India f10m Karachi to 
serial services in India An arrangement was|Sm,.pore ws a link in the England Australia aur 
made by which the Imperial Airways Service service <A piivate company Indian Trans Conti 
between Croydon and harachi was on 30th! nental Airwia\s Ltd was formed with rupee 
December 1929 extended to New Delhi maus capitil and a majority of Indian Directors in 
from and for Lurope being carried to and for each ' which shares are held by Imperial Airways Ltd , 
week This convey ince of mails between New | 51 prccit Indian Nitional AirwavsI td 25 per 
Delhi and Krachi was performed under a special cent ani the Government of India 24 per cent 
arrangement the chief pomt of which was that Lms Com] iny then opelated jomtl, with Im 
the service was conducted by the Government of perial Airwa\s 1 weekly service from Karachi to 


India and that em Alzrwavs charteied to 
them machines for the purpose This meant in 
effect that the Western service of the Airways 
Company contmued to Dclhi but that techni 

cally the se1vice trom harachi eastwards belong 

ed not to them but to the Government of India 

Passengers aS will as mails weic carried On the 
expllation of the }e110d for which the contiact 
on these lines was irran.ed the Coveznment of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the ilternative 
course of contracting with the Delhi Flying Clul 

to carly the weekly Karachi Delhi 1 mails to 
and fro Passcngers were also’ carried bv 
this service This lhe the earhei special wrange 

ment with Imperial Allways wis obviously a 
transitional plan It came into operation early 
1n 1932 It filled the need of the moment pendin,, 
the development of a peimanent scheme 
before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could critically 
develop the matter he ws succeeded in charge 
of the Department portfolio by Sir Joseph 
Bhore and the latter entercd with enthusiasm 
into the problem Its solution wis 
assisted by a great deal of spade wo1k cariied out 
by Col Shelmerdime before he resigned his 
apoontment as DC A im order to take up the 
(Oiresyonding One In Jngland A scheme wi 

worked out under the direction ot Si Joseph 
Bhore for the institution of iu weckly au service 
between Aurachi ani Calcutts m connection 
with the weckly srivals and dey artures of air 
mails conveyed ly Iimpeiial Always Ltd from 
and to England If the Goveinment of India 
had at this time taken no steps towards the 
olganisation of »service of the kmd they would 


have becn unable to prevent Lmye1il Auways th 


or some othe non Indian concern f10m esta 
blishing one and the authouities m India were 
determined that civil aviation withm India 
should be Indiin in chaiwte1 either through 
the developement of private entelprise or 
through the institution of Covenmment owned 
servlGes 


The arrival of acute financial stringc nc y follow 
ing on the world depression necessitated the 
abandonment of the Government hai ichi 
Calcutta service m 1931 Jour Av1010 aero 
planes had already heen purchased for the pervice 
and they weresold one of them being retained for 
the use of Their Excellencies the Earl and Coun 
tess of Willmgdon who had newly arrived in 
India on the appomtment of the Lar! to be 
Vieeroy The machme eontmued im Their 
Lxeellencies service until 1934 when a new up 


Singapore where it connected with Qantas 


Impne Airw ys weekly service from Singapore 
to Austi tha 


Indian N ition: Auwavs Ltd was established 
largely through the efforts of Mr R [I Grant 
Govan C1] to jarticipate as a shareholder 
in Indian ‘11ns Continental Airways and to 
levelop fecder and othcr internal air services 1n 
Notth Indii They oy ened 111 weekly service 
Letween Calcutta anl Ran.oon and a daily 
selvicc between Daccv anil Calcutta with 
plospects of extension to Assam Under 
a ten vears contract with the Covernment of 
India they also mstitute 1 a weekly service from 
Lahore to harachi to link with Impenal Air 
ways London h«rachi services Ihe Rangoon 
and D.icca services from ( iUcutta were abandoned 
m1)3. owl, to lack of public support 


Lefore 11] these develo} ments however the 
first move had taken jlace in Western India 
Jhrou,h the enterprise ot Tata Sons Ltd under 
v ten year contract with the Government of 
Injla 1% feeder service was started m 1932 
between kk withi Bombiy wd Madras connect 
in, at Karachi with the London Karachi service 
lrom the be,imning of 1935 Imperia) Airways 
Tondon harachi service and with it the Trans 
India service to Calcutta and the feeder services 
halichi Lahore and h«rachi Bombay Madras 
wert Operated twice weckly The second trans 
India service wis extended to Australia in 1936 


In Burma Irrawaddy Jlotilla and Airways 
Itd have pionecred the development of seaplane 
services On Injand waterways and now operate 


followin, $3 rvices without subsidv or mal 
contrict — 


(1) Ran,oon Lcnan.yaung Rangoon — Twice 
wechly im each direction (2%) Rangoon 
J avoy Rinwcon—Twice weekly 09 ech direc 
tion 


Empire Air Mail Scheme —Thc mutiative 1n 
this de elopment was taken bv His Majesty s 
Government In Septemler 1936 an agreement 
was reached with the Government of India and 
the Government ot Indi simultaneously nego 
tiated with the Government of Ceylon for the 
extension of the Karachi Madrw service to 
Colombo The new services were Inaugurated on 
the 28th 1 ebruaryv 1335 with four services a week 
each way from London to Calcutta The fre 
quency of the two feedel air mall services in 
India vz Karichi Widiis Colombo anj Karachi 
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Lahore was simultaneously mcreased to four 
each service mamtammg connection with the 
easterly and westerly fizhts of the main trunk 
service The frequency will be increased to five 
when the services in the Australian section are 
augmented some time later in the year Two ot 
the main services are operated by GC Class I lying 
Boats between Southampton (Ingland) and 
Singapore The other two are operated as a tem 
pay measure bv C (Class Tlymg Boats 

tween Southampton and Karachi whilst 
between Karachi and Calcutta landplanes of the 
Atianta Class contmue to be employed The 
Atalanta machines will be replaced by the new 
‘Lnsign Class landplanes which when available 
will operate the entire route England (Croydon ) 
to Calcutta twice weekly 1n both directions 
Half the flect of Lnsgn aircraft operated on this 
route will be owned by Indian Trans Continental 
Airways Ltd 


All first class mais to Lmpire ja) ticipating 
countries are now conveyed by air The letter 
postage from India to J ngland 1s 24 annas for 4 
an ounce so that for those who had been using 
the air mail there 1s now a great economy 23 
ann‘’s instead of 74 annas pel }0z lor others 
there 1s the advanta_.e that tor the same postage 
as before (2sas) thelz mail i DOW conveyed 
in @ Very much shorter time by ai instead of 
by sea and land Complete operational services 
for both day and mght flying are being organised 
and the new se1vices will be proxressiy cly speeded 
up to provide a still 21 eater saving of time 


New aur services cpened in 1937—Apiit 
faom the pieparitions for the mauguration of the 
Empire Air Mail Schemc the vear 1337 3.0 
the beginning of two new inteini u1 Sse1Vvices 
Messrs ‘Lata Sons Lid cstablishel a service 
between Bombty anu Delhi callmz at Indore 
Bhopal and Gwvhor At present the service 
runs twice weekly duimz the cold weathe1 
season (October to May) Besides this Tata 
Sons have extended their Bombay T11\andrum 
service to Trichinopolv where 1t connects with 
one of the four mam services to Colombo This 
service 18 also operated seasonally durmg the 
fine weathe:1 months Suicharged air mails aie 
carried on both services 

Air services of India Ltd Bombay a new 
company established m 1937 inaugurated in 
November, 1937 an air selvice from Bombay to 
Bhavnagar Rajkot Jamnagar and Porbandar 
in the Kathiawar States ‘Lhe service 1s at 
Present scheduled to run three times weekly in 
cach direction 

The k LM (Dutch) and Ay France (French) 
services continue to operate across India the 
former increased their frequency to three services 
per week towards the latter part of 1937 


Statistics —Statistical mformation ilustratin, 
the progress of Civul Aviation in India 1s published 
in the Annual Report on the Progress of Civil 
Aviation mn India copies of which are obtainable 
price Re 1 net from the Manager of Publications 
Civil Limes Delhi or through anv agent fol 
Government Publications 


Instruction in Aviaton—It 1s satisfactory 
to note the speed with which young Indians have 
qualified themselves in almost every sphere of 
commercial aviation considermg the high quali 
fications, lonz and expensive tranung and paucity 


Aviation. 


of facilities for this training m India itself For 
instance although the flyimmg club movement 
started only 10 years ago three out of the seven 
subsidised clubs have Indian instructors in full 
charze and other clubs have assistant Indian 
instructors At one time it was essential for 
instructors to be trained in England but now 1t 
18 eve for this traming to be obtained in 
India The same applies to the general training 
of commercial pilots but 1t must still be recogm 
sed that certaim forms of advanced training aie 
not yet av ulable in India although Government 
has recently arranged a limited amount of train 
inz for specially selected pilots on the Govern 
ment owned Avro X three engined aeroplane 
The trainmg of Aerodrome Officers also 1s now 
cued outin India at Karachi Aw Port under 
the ,upeiyision of the Chief Acrodrome Officer 


klyim,, truining Js given 1n India through Clubs 
founded toi the purpose There are ten of these 
dhe Aero (lub of India and Burma represents the 
mterests of the afhliited clubs Ihe Aero Club 
Is a privatc body fimanually supported by 
the other Hym, clubs and acts as a cooidinating 
bo ly for those others taking up with Government 
pomts of interest to them all and so on The 
Aero Club also serves the private 1vlator in con 
nection with customs ecarnets diplomatic permits 
licences tor the carriage of arms and camera 
and maps for flightsabroad The ten flying 
clubs are The Bengal Flying Club (Dum 
~Dum) Bombay Hlying Club (Juhu) Delhi Flying 
Club (Willingdon Ai Station New Delhi) 
harachi Aero Club (Karachi Air Port Drigh 
Road) Northern Inlia llymg Club (Lahore) 
United Provinces llyin, Club ({ awnpore and 
Iuchnow) Madias llymg Club (St Thomas 
Mount) Jodhpur blyin, Club (Jodhpur) Hydera 
lad Stite Aero Club (Be,umpet Hyderabad) 
mi Jupur Llyn, Club (Sanganer) The first 
seven of these clubs are subsidised by Govern 
mcnt and are under the d rect control of the 
Director of Givil Aviation in India The Aero 
piutical Trammg Centre of India Ltd Civil 
Aerodrome New Delhi opened an extensive 
school at the Civil Aerodiome New Delhi in 
October 1935 for giving trammg in aviation 
Ihe Centre 1s equipped to take 80 students at a 
time for training A complete course lasts four 
years and costs about Rs 6 000 
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Ihe club movement dates from March 1927 
when as a result of the interest taken in the 
| subject by Sur Victor Sassoon Bt MLA it was 
‘discussed by the Indian Legislative Assembly 
AN encouraging atmospheie was thus created 
and in the same month Aero Club of India and 
Burma was formed Strong committees were 
then formed mm Delhi Calcutta Bombay and 
Allahabad with the object of developing 
interest in the movement and in order to 
utile the Govenrment grants which were 
at this time proposed The formation 
of local flymg clubs followed In December 
1927 the Government of India received from 
Sur Victor Sassoon a letter saying that subject 
to a grant ot Rs 30 000 to the Aero Club for the 
yearl1928 29 and a grant of Rs 20,000 to each club 
formed he would bear any deficit between the 
Clubs mcome and expenditure until the grants 
became avallable This offer the Government 
accepted and further decided that they would 
provide for each club an initial equipment of two 
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axeroplanes a Spare engine ind a contmbution 
towards the cost of a hunzgar where no hang ir w18 
alrexdy wiulable The grints commcneed on 
ist April 1928 


Seven clubs are now subsidised Jn principle 


a ye if 1t mamtains three Machines Rs 10 000 
tor two machines or Rs 8 000 for one machine 
In addition a bonus 15 paid of Rs 300 for each A 
yilot trained ab initzo and Rs 100 for each A 
Imence renewed Lhe maximum subsidy pavable 
to ny clubis Rs 20 000 The tcrms are for three 
yeus endnz dist March 1989 ‘To enrbie 
the clubs to earn the maximum amount otf 
Rs 20000 wi idditional bonus on fly my hours 
was zrinted in 1936 37 


Governnent Scholarships—F urther to 
1 sist the truning of Indians in aviation with a 
view to their eventual employment in (.overn 
ment service of In civil wwiation genera'ly the 
Government have awarded scholarships or ren 
dered financial assistynce in various forms from 
time to time i explamed below — 


Aerodrome Officers 
were Xlectcd for a two years course of tral, 
in J nglinl to fit them for Aerodrome Officers 
duties Of these six completed the course and 
quulficl In 1934 two morc offiecrs were seleu 
ted and tramcd in India 





Aircraft lIuspection Staff—In 19389 


and quilified as Assistant Airciaft Inspectors 


In 1935 two more scholars were selected al 


simu tiunm. Lhe scholats are expected to 
complete their tramm,. carly in 1939 Another 
scholar has teen recently selected for tramig | 
mm clect1ical wireless and mstrumentl equipment 

It 1s also proyosed to give trammg to urcr itt! 
ex unmers 1n Government employ to equip them 
with necessary qualificitions for promotion to 
Im.he1 grades One examiner js recelvingy such 
trvmin, m In land and more will be sent later 
1S ind when cony enient 


Pilots —In 1932 a scholitrship for a pilot 
instructors coulse mm Lngland was twarded to 
we Indi who 1s now Pilot lustructor of one of 
the flyin, clubs In 1336 07 assistince Was 
-1v¢n to two Lndiins for such tr uning 1n India in 
o1der that they might quility ws mstructors 
1 urther assistance has since been ,1ven to two B 
hiuence pilots to be trumed as Pilot Instructois 
In1)35 Government give assistance to in Indian 
to }e trimed in Ingland to quality as a Kirst 
Officer tor Indian Tians Contmental Airwiys 
but the individual concerned did not complete 
his course = Similar assistance was given in 1936 
37 toa second B pilot who i still undeigoinz 
tran, 1m Loglind A thud Indian who received 
tram as a Lirst Officer in England ind shows 
plomisc has since heen given financial assistance 
for further trummg m Indi on multi cngined 
alr(ratt 
financial assistunce for tla 
aircraft 


Wireless Operators —In the course of the 
last 3 vears 1ssistance has been given to 7 Indiaus 
to obtain traminzy m wueless operition for 
employment as aircraft wircless operitors 
dix have completed their course and qualitea 


l 


In 1229 ten Indiins! 


two | 
Tndi ws were sent for 3g yeirs tiaimm, mJ ngland | 


S1x other B pilots have been afforded | 
on multi engined | 
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Engineering Scholarships In 1)33 scho- 
luships were 21. en to tour Indians for 3 24 years’ 
course of advanced en,ineern,, tramim,, in Lng 
land Those selected alicidy } ossesse 1 ground 
engimeers licences and the assistance wus given 


witha to their obtain. the high 
cach club receivts a fixed subsidy of Rs 12 000 | edad : sete Sou Lt ateBery 


bocnces = Assistinee his also been given to aD 
Jndiin to be tramed as a welder 


Research —Tbr Government hive assisted an 


[Indian over 2 peuod of 3} ye1rs to carly out acro 


dynamic research woth in Fnglind and to take 
out 3 pitcnt for his invention which 1s one of 
considelable promise 


Indian Aur Races — The first Tndiin Air race 
was flown over a Delhi Azria Jhins Lucknow 
Ara Dellu course m Jebruuy 1332 and was 
very successful ‘There wis 2% similir race over 
approximately the sunce couse mI chruwy 1933 
when the entiies were ,ood and included two 
con) €titors who speciiulv came out from Fn 
lind tor the contest ini the cvent was 22am 
completely succcsstul 


The ori.in of these two races Wis the offer bv 
Their I xcellenacs the Viccroy (the J] ul ot 
Willingdon) ani the Countes of Willin: lon or 
a Challcn.e fro] hy for such a1 we 


There was no rue m 13384 One ww pro 
-rammced for Decembu 13934 to be flown trom 
( alcutty to Bombav with + halt tor one uiht at 
Ciwnpore Six months notice ww given wd 
subst intial cash prizcs m sddition to theViceroy 
Chillen,e Yiophy were offered but only 41. 
cuties Were rcceived ‘The Aero (lub Committee 
im their announcement to this cftect 5111 thit in 
their opinion the plo.ramme was too wnt itious 
for the class of comy etito1s who hid hithirto en 
tered most of whom could not affo1d to fly to the 
Start race over 1 200 miles ind then fly home 
again Theyadded Airrieimn. like every other 
form of racin, costs mommy wd crn only be 
encouraged by the pitioni.e ot weilthy sports 
men and in India th» his been the caception 
rather than the rule up to now The funds 
annually available to piy for the race are limited 
and as soon 16 the len,th of the 11ce ind the 
number of stops ire incicased the cost of orgy 
nisvtion rapidly increwes The 1unnme of the 
first race cost Rs 9 600 and thit of the second 
Rs 5354 =Lhe only funds rezululy w ulible tor 
the purpose arc the interest on one | ikh of rupees 
given by Sir ¥ Sassoon to form iw I1win flymz 
Hund tor fiym. sport yuzes The tund is had 
by 3 Trust the membeis of which ire the Director 
of Civul Aviition and the Chiumin ot the Acro 


The club held in Tebiuary 1336 2 two day 
1ace trom VMadias tia bombay to Vew Delhi 
Entries were received not only trom diferent 
puts of Indix but from b101 She 1ace was 
a great success It was won by an Indian 
qm ite ur com titor and was regaried 38 having 
contributed in wm moportwut de,1ee to Zeneral 
all mindedness in Indir 


Legislation —Al ‘\1ivJ.ation m British India 
was till recently governed by the Indian Aircraft 
Act 1911 | wistounl to be very much out 
ot dite 1n the force ot the rapid development 


of aviation wd in Au.ust 1334 the Brit sh 
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Indian Central Legiwlatuwze passed the Indian 
Aircraft Act 1934 replacmz the old Act and 
£lving powers to the Government of India to 
make rules to meet modern developments and to 
enable them to implement the provisious of the 
International convention for the Re,ulation of 
Aerial Navigation 1)19 to which Ind1i1s a party 
During the same session legislation (the Indian 
Carriage bv Au Act) detinm, the law of Carrla,e 
by au in India was also carricd out 


The Indian Alrciaft Inules 1920 hive been 
reviscd and re Issued as the Indian Aira ift ules 
1337 


Director of Cw Ariation in India —Mr 1] 
TymMms C1 L 


The Suez Canal 


Deputy D rector of Cri Aviation —Mr G I 
Gandy 


ldministrutire Officer —Ral Sahib Dip Chand 
Iss 

Chref Inspector of {wreraft—Mr J A O Brien 

Assistant 4ercraft Inspector —Mr D M Lan, 
ford 

Inyuncer Officer J —M1 A Croad ISL 

Engineer Officer II —Mr H J Patelson 15 hb 

Technical Officer (0) —Mr I M )osoiter 

Lechnial Officer (L) —Mi1 1L §& lIcete Al C 


THE SUEZ CANAL, 


Opcnel formally im 1868 the Sucz Canal 
constitutes an wutihual waterway about 100 
miles long linkin, Pot Said onthe Mediter 
lancan with Sucz on the Red Sea Lhe Canal 
shortens the ioute fiom Lnogland to Calcutta 
and Bombay bv 3660 and 4500 mules resptv 
tivcly also of coursc substantially reducing 
the distance to Australia Using the Canal the 
Mcditciranean ficet could reach the Singapore 
basc in less than thiec wecks The altcrnative 
route round tuc Cipce lengthens Lritain s lines 
of communications by about 4,000 miles 


Control and Finance 

The Suez Canil is controlled by a company 
Wiosne property, valucd in the market at 
£120,000,000 passes to the Lgvptian Govern 
ment when the concession expires on November 
17 1968 This is of couse in default of other 
arrangements ‘Lhe British Government owns 
44 per cent of the shares thanks to Disrealis 
celebrated coup in 1875 when for £4 000 000 
he bought the majority of the bankrupt Khedive s 
holdings The shares are now valued at 
£84,000 000 and the current piofits amount to 
stbout £3,500 000 a year To date they have 
earned the British Treasury some £43000 in 
dividends Mostofthe remaining shares arc held 
in Krance but not by the krench Goveinment 
whichdoesnot own ashaie Ihe Board comprises 
2Zilienchmen 10 Britishers and a Dutchman 
Only three of the Biitish directors represent the 
British Government , 
represent British shippmg and commercial 
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the remaining seven 


interests Incidentally nearlv CO per «cnt of 
the total tonnage pissin, through the Canal 15 
Lritish ‘The Chauman of the Company 15 the 
Marquis dc Vogue Lhe enterprise 1s mainigel 
in Lgypt has its London offices at 6 Bishops 
gate and holds its monthly Board meetings 1n 
Paris 


Development 


Since the War the work of widening deepen 
ing and straichtening the Canal his been taken 
in hand with 1.cdoubled vigour Operations are 
directed from Ismailia When the Canal was 
opened in 1869, the width was 72 feet and the 
depth about 26 feet 2 inches ‘he declared 
policy of the Canal Company in regard to the 
deepening of the Canal 1s to offer a shghtly 
greater depth of water than that available in 
ports east of Suez Itis claimed that with the 
cxception of Sydney there 1s no LDastern 
port which at low tide has a greater depth of 
water than that now provided in the Canal 
throughout the full length oi nearly 105 miles 
loday the Canalis on an average 40 feet deep 
and 70 yards broad It can be traversed in 
Just under thirteen hours About 1» ships 
can pass inthe 24 hours Oncsniphas however, 
still to tie up to let a second pass though there 
is plenty of room for both 1t41s feared water 
displacement might bring about a collision 
There would also be a danger of grounding 
The biggest vessel yet to navigate the Cut 
was of 27,000 tons It 1s doubttul if vevsels 
lhke the HOOD and RODNLY, both over 42 000 


The Suez Canal 


tons could navi.ate the canal easily im its 


prsent state luther expansion appears 
mevitable 


Neutrality 


Absolute neutrality 15 the law of the Company, 
25 Was Made clear dwaing the Italo Abyssinian 
war lwferring to the request that the Canal 
should te close 1 to Italian ships the Marquis 
dc Vo.ue Chauman of the Board of Directors 
addressing the annual general meeting of the 
Company on June & 198 observed It 
(neutrality) 13 stated in the Act of Concession 
and in the Statutcs lurthermoie it 13 gua 
rintec} by an international Convention of 
29th Octol er 1883 capre sly confirmed by the 
Ireaty of Versullus Article I of this Conven 
tion says in the following terms that the 
Suez Maritime Cinal will always remain free 
and open in time of war as in time of peace to 
all merchant or war vesscls without Ilag 
distinction anditaddsthat the Canal will 
never be subject to the mght of blockade 

If by an act ot force which nothing entitles 
one to anticipate any Power thought of for 
bidding entry into the Canil to ships of another 
Power that gesture would be equivalent to 
an act of war with all its consequences AS 
fo1 vour Board the question of closing the Canal 
could not arise and they were never called upon 
to discuss 1t 


The provisions of the Convention are that 
subject only to the exercise of the right of 
legitimate self defence and to action to myure 
the safcty of the cinal there can be no restriction 
provided that the rulcs are observed on the free 
use ofthe Crnal On two occasions in the past the 
Canal has been closed and on a third the question 
of free use was raised ‘Lhe first was in 1882 
$1X yeals before the signature of the Conventions 
When during the 1evolt of Arabi Pasha agamst 
the Khedive of Lzypt the safety of the Canal 
was thought to be imperiled During the 
Spanish American war of 1898 the attempt of 
the Spanish I leet to call at Suez on its wav 
through the Cinil was frustrated by the Canal 
authorities in accor lance withthe provisions of 
Article LV ot the Convention Ihe third occasion 
on which the Canal was closed was during the 
Great War when free access and transit was 
stopped for a shot period durmg which the 
Leyptivn territory and the safety of the Canal 
were actually endangcred by the advance of the 
Turkish forces 


Traffic 


Traffic through the Canal in 1936 reached 
5877 transits representing 32 3°9 000 tons net 
re,ister ‘wo yeu» alone hwe given the Canal 


greater tonnazes 1929 a year of intense com 
mercial activity with 33466000 tons and 
1935 with 32811000 tons In comyparson 
with the litter year traffic m 1)36 shows a 
Te luction of only 432000 tons o1: 1 3 per cent 


During the whole year the special traffic due 
to the Italo Abvssiniin conflict and which 
first appeared m 1935 has continued to 
exercise 4 consilerable mfluence on the mar 
time movement throu h the Canal 


Putting asile this tonnage of an exceptional 
character the portion of the trafic which can 
be called really commercial has been reduced 
by more than 1 000 000 tons 


The weight of merchandise carried though 
the Canal was 5 556000 tons 29 pet cent 
less thanin 1930 The reduction 13 of 3 9 per 
cent in the homeward traffic while for the 
North south trafhe it 1s only 1 1 per cent In 
the latter duection the wei,ht of merchandise 
ariliel was 8829000 tons a reduction of 
95 000 tons on the fi,me of 1935 


In the South/North direction the total 
wel,ht of merchandise has decreased from 
17 404000 tons in 1)35 to 16 727 000 tons— 
namely by 3 9 per cent —which reduction 1s 
to be added to that of 15 per cent of 1935 as 
compired with 1934 In the homeward traffic 
two groups show substantial mmcreases oil 
seeds and gram Petroleum products al 
though reduced by 1 6 per cent ‘re still with 
a total of 4216000 the most important group 
1n the South/North trafic 


A remarkable feature has been the substantial 
lowering in the Suez Canal dues Since April 
1937 dues of the Suez Canil Company on laden 
vessels have been reduced from 7s to 6s a ton 
on vessels in ballast from 8s 6d to 38 a ton and 
passenger dues from 12s 4d to 6s per head 
The rates for loaded and ballast vessels were 
lowered on July 1 1936 by 6d and 3d respec 
tively per ton so that within a year two reduc 
lions have becn made The diversion of 
commiercial traffic to the Cape show» that the 
Company will keep steadily in mind the impor 
tance of continuing to encourage tratic to use 
the canal With modern method» of shin 
construction increased speed and lower fuel 
‘onsumption the Cape route as an alternative 
to the Canal has become a _ busimes8 proposi- 
tion specially as with many types of cargo 
the time occupied by the vovage 1s not within 
limits of serious importance provided deliveries 
at regular intervals can be assured Doubtless 
the Company 8 policy respecting dues has been 
influenced by mereasing simns of a tendency 
to avoid the Canal 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tourin India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods ol | 
transportation were very slow; and the faci- 
litics for travel were so indifferent that he was 
@ bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cles oi the country without a sheet ot letters, 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombayin 14 days,and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mail]. It is also possible to | 
reach Bombay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice: 
by means of the Lloyd-Triestino line. A dozen 
lineg have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long itis hoped to Calcutta. The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equalto many of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable cara vanserai. 


The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter. To the majority 
oé visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo, 


Owing to its geographical position Bombay ' 
is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed. Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour. 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness. Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns; they are but one—the Mahrattas 
—of the races within races that populate this 
‘yast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are spoken. There 
ig never an end to the land of India. You will 
find life in its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years. Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession. 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘muezzin’ announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma, the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle. The tropical 
sun blazing like a baJl of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before. 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness, 
there is no regionin all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study , and 
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Observation such as the customs, religions, 


Pueeehy and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
ons, 


To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste. 


To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries can give; the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind. 


_To the mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclimbed, 


To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried. 


Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world’s great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of half the races of mankind. The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen. Elephanta is one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
7 the waters over which Bombay reigns as 

ween, 


But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G. I. P. Railway via the 
Ellora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
via Baroda and through Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra. If you decide 
to go by the G. I. P. Railway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries. You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B.C. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. AS you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described by Fergusson 
as ‘the most remarkable and _ interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India.” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
Must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife's 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
building is better known than any other in the 
world. Visit it by moonlight and later by 
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daylightif youmust By moonlight its seduction 
13 irresistible Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gite and watch the moon drift vhove 


the trees and the ring ot silver light steiling | 


round the base of the dome and crecping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle See it also in the 
fading evening hight when amber anil 10s 
und gold the sun sinks in the west bchin! 
the crenelited rimpairts of Agra J prt If 
you must visit 1tin the bioid hb lht of noonliv 
then torget the first view froin the zitcway 
wnd wander iwwinle vbout the ~irdens where 
you will fini exqumite glimpses of snowy 
structures so lijht und ~11¢c tul that th y seem 
to rest on air of buoyint cup dla and climbing 
campanile Here is z11n leur a3 well 15 be vuty 


The Ta) Mrhal, however 13 on'y one of the 
many interesting sights of Azra and its Hort 
Itmad ud Daulahs Tomb Akbirs Tomb 
>» mils from Agri and Latehpur Sikm = th 
deseited city of Akbar about 23 mules distant 
are all well woith a visit No other tortres 
in the world presents so gieit an appeirine 
of knightly splendour of proud and not! 
dignity or with @ more sovereign grace ctown 
its red bastions with so wonderous a c)llectio) 
of pilices mosques halls of state baths 
hiosques balconics and terraces as Agra I ort 
a mile and + half in cireumfeicnce with wall 
70 fect high faced with red sandstone ‘The 
vigorous stvle of decorative architecture thit 
Akhbw introduced into his red sindstone pilace 
wis elnbellished by his grindson Shih Jahin 
who wis luirgely responsible for the delicit 
lay work and the low reliefs in white niarble 
Iherc ire no buildings to ¢qual these except 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shih Jahan built when he trinsferrred his 
headquirters to Delhi Akbars vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best m Fatehpur Sikri which he built in his 
Joy at the reulisation of his fondest hopes when 
hus son Jahangir was born 


There in the yer 1569 AD on a _ lonely 
emuence Akbar founded his city and there 
beg11 to rise 18 1f by miuic those great bittle 
mented walls the mignificent palaces and 
courtyards the great mosque and the other 
Superb specimens of the shill of the Moghul 
stone masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors 


The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban famous plices of Hindu pil 
grimage due to their association with the bith 
and early life of Lord Knshni until Delhi 1s 
reached Delhi the capital of India im days 
gone by and now the Imiperiil Cipital of India 
has no rivi1 in greatness a3 ill men hnow thit 
he who holds Delhi holds India Here the 
visitor will fini! much that will interest and 
enthrall him Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as he wanders 
with muffled feet in the grext courty ird of the 
largest mosque in India the Juma Wasjid or 
mn Shahjahanabad the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Tort with their delicite inlvy work in 
marble and their gardens Here are crumbling 
memorinis of the Mutiny Hindu R108 house 
he .sashmir G.i' «beneath which some still 
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Silute dead Home 1n1i Silkhed 15 they pags 
the trec cneumberei sites of redoubt ind 
batters Nicholsons grive Asohi’s pillar the 
site of the great Durbar 


kutab the first of the 30 eilled seven cities 
of Jclhi with 1t3 hutab Minir 238 fect in heizht 
erected in the Ith century AD of red ind 
uierm sindstone overlooks the plim where 
Minv of the pigcs of history were written 
Th kutab Minu taperinz from the base to 
the summit 1s divided by five corbelled balconies 
wlule on the fluting 18 curved an intricate design 
in which ire introduced verses trom the koran 
In the mum courtvird stands the famous 
pillar of soid wrouzht iron devoid of rust 
und ditmz bich to rzbout 400 AD Vitor 
to D Thi shoull not miss stem the Autab for 
16 18 unique in Inin 


New Delhi the eighth city of Delhi 18 worthy 
to rank with its sevcn predecessors Autab 
Sir. Puchlakhibid = =Jihinabad =I nozabad 
Puirini Qua anil Shihjthanabad the present 
diy Delhi = Here you fin] wm example of town 
planning cirrmed out by ome of the le iding 
architccts and engincers in the world on 1 site 
wh re they could start with a free hend 


If vou decide to trike the route northwards 
from Bombiy wa Riyputini then you will 
see another but equilly mtcrestmg side of 
Indi Rajputina, the lind of chivalry 
attracts the visitor as few places do Alone 
it Udaipur is there in its perfection the tary 
priace of one 8 childhood just such a long 
catirivct of muirble terrices and halls fallinz 
into the witctrs of 7 mountain encircled like 
vs the lustritor of an Anirew Lang fairy book 
délizhts to driw 


Mount Abu the Rajput Olympus combines 
the delizhts of a hill station with one of the 
histori. homes of the gods The Dulwara 
‘Temples the masterpiece of Jain architecture 
contain some of the finest carvings in India 
Torests of mirble columns ecirved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories are lmked 
by fiving arches that twist and twine from 
pular to pillar like exquisite creepers softenm, 
outlines and producing the effect of 3 symphony 
of griceful movement 

Northwards from Delhi 1s the Punj1b 1nd the 
Noith West Frontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indlin Army come Here you 
will find Amritsir the home ot the Sikhs Lahore 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India the Ahyber Pass the histori gateway 
into India from the North the flourishing cities 
ot the Cinal Colonies which hive riscn up since 
British Lngineers h ve hirnessed the waters 
ot the Punjab’ the Land of the Five Rivers 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city Throughthe Pi njib u o you will travel to 
reach Kashmir famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperois 

The glory of Amritsar 1s the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple) ‘he pavements of 
the sacred tank are ill of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square In the midst ipprooched 
by a marble causewiy rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubica} m form and decorated with 
wonderful richness 


Lahore grew in importince with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Brbar the founder 
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of that dynasty, made it a place of Roy 
Residence, reminiscences of which are to be 
found today m the pleasure gardens tombs 
Mosques and pavillions of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India 


Khyber Pass the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
Mountain barmer of the North West Frontier 
is rich 1n historica] 1ssocition and has from time 
}1mmemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny It 1s still the grevt trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States 
On Iuesdays and Fridays when the contimual 
string of caravans Of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise accompanied by stern 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
thelr women and children from Central Asia are 
meving to and from Afghanistan the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight 


Kashmir described by poets as ‘ an emerald 
set im pearls 18s a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures of slow flowig rivers and 
glittermg mountain torrents rmged with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped allthe year If you can imagine Venice 
setinthe heart of Switzerland that 18 Srinagar 
the capital of Kashmir [Life 1s good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes 1n a houseboat 
when the lotus flower 1s out and the binks are 
one mass of colour with the snow cipped 
Yraountains in the background When days 
ate warm on the lakes a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and sce 
the bear in his native haunts andthe mountain 
deer on the hill tops 

For those who have arrived at Delhi ma 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
oud Benares and Calcutta Many visitors 
however enter India ma Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can be made 

Calcutta one of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Company im India wis 
founded by Job Charnock it 1s now the 
second largest city in the Dmpire_§ Its public 
buildings the Indian museum the Tort 
the Jain Temple the Hindu bithing ghats 
along the river front the Hindu shrines are 
al] worthy of attention 


Before winding your way towards Delhi 
tmps should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest the highest 
mountain and to Pur the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling 18 to see Mount Everest 
the world s highest peak and 1n order to do so 
they must travel some 7 mules away past 
Ghoom station to Tigers Hill (8 514 ft) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autumn Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in any other part of the world Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 

ou 
2 Pari also 18 an easy run from Calcutta There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things In India with a tiny figure : the 
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Dawn on its capitol Incongruous as it may 
seem im Puri all caste vanishes The sicni 
ficance of this can be understood only by those 
who know Indi1 Once a year the image of 
Vishnu 18 carried in prccession upon the 
famous Jaginnith cirs to the Girden Temple 
These cirs 45 feet high standing on solid 
wooden whecls seven feet in diamcter, are 
drigged iulong by the devotees 

Lwenty mules north of Puri along the sea 
coust or 54 mules by motor roid stands the 
Blacl Pagodt 1t Konirak the temyle of the 
Sun God Sury1 


On the roid to Delhr the visit or will travel 
through the Gingetic plain one of the most 
fruttiul areas ot India Here he will fini cities 
sicred to the Hindus such 1S Budh Gay. and 
Benwres cities intimately connected with the 
mutinv like Lucknow ani Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities 

Buih Gaya is one of the most fymous and 
most interesting of ‘Il the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for 1t 18 the scene of the Great 
Renunel iticn ani the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha It murks 
the site of his long penance 1nd his final victory 
over worldly desire 


Benares 18 reputed to be the oldest city in 
India but there 18 no authentic record how old 
it 1s except that 1t 18 micntioned in those two 
great Hindu epics the Mihabhirata and the 
Ramayana which dewl with events long before 
the Christian era Benares 1s however one 
of the most holy citics in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance 18 shown in the 
quotation Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares for he 18 transported at once to 
Sivas Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa 
north of Lake Manisa where the great three 
eyed ascetic seeing the past the present and 
the future sits in profound meditation ” 


Benares 1ests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghits recills to ones 1migination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hing round the necks of 
the gods or to wreithe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva s divinity 


About 4 to 5 miles away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaming divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park 1s a Museum of Archso 
logy of vivid interest 


Lucknow 18 a city hallowed by memories of 
& grim struggle of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice its appeal to the Westerner 1s 
influenced by its historical connections its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
80 closely associated with the East Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
Mana son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana the epic poem of the Hindus buat 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it 1s now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (17382 1856) 

All visitors wend their way to the Residenoy 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
nm durmng the Mutimy against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell ‘Lhe 
deeds of Lawrence who was In command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 


the garrison and was himself besieged are well 
hnown 


Cawnpore 18 one of the most important 
industrial cities of Indiv and here you will 
fnd up to lite fictorics a symbol of the West 
vith the teemin, biziars wher business 15 
still curried on been done for 
& ncrations 


Northern and Ccntril Jndia 18 however 
not the only interestin, part ot India and the 
South can show vou sights unlike those in any 
othcr art of thc World South Indi. 1s 1 land 
of temples full of the most wonderful curving 
while Mysore one of the most progressive Indian 
Stites cin show you fine building» fills highcr 
tl in Niagara and wonderful scenery 


Madras 1s the capital of the Madras Presidency 
ind the third lirzcst town m India and the 
kicsidcncy inclu les that part of India which 
wis onc of the fist in which Laglish and othcr 
forci,n nations scttled Lhe visitor will still 
finc in the large houscs bclon_ing to the merchant 
P110¢8 with them fir spreadmg compounds 
in the conveyinces still used by the local 
inhibit ints and in the scenery, whichis the 
Indi: of the old pictme books traces of what 
ee used to be when first the Lnglish settled 
there 


Mysore commemorates 1n 1ts name the des 
tiucticn of Mahashisura 1 minotaur or buffalo 
hcided monster by Chamundi the form under 
which the consort of Siva 1s worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family Mysore 
State 18 a picturesque land of mountin and 
forest presenting the most diversified «and 
beautiful scenery The Cipital which bears 
the same nime 1 the state 18 a city with many 
fine buildings and 1 visitor to India who wishes 
to see the workin,, of an uptodate Indiin 
Stites situated among wondelful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore J lephants ringe 
throughout the southern forests and f10m 
time to time keddih operition «re undertaken 
when wild elephants ire viptured in stock ides 
Tigers leopirds and bears are numerous ind 
bison ire found in certain forests 
Gersoppil Is prisent one of the most beautitul 
si-hts of wild untarnished niture to be found 
11 India Many ofthe temples contain examples 
of the finest carving and Seringapatam fimous 
as the cipital of Izppu Sultan and about nine 
mules from Mysore ib well worth a visit Tor 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an intercsting t11p can be arranged 
tia Mysore 


At Madura and Trichinopolv will be found 
eximples of some ot the best ind most interest 
ing work in South India 


Madura has been aptly desciibed by I uropean 
scholars 18 the Athens ot South Indla 
ind from time 1mm¢mortal has been the abode 
ot South Indian culture in all 1ts aspects 


It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
In South India and unlike miny other temples 
the tourist 1s allowed to wander without 1¢stric 
tions over most of1t Near Shiva » shrine and In 


1t has 
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the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving in stone 
in all the world The workmanship is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one 18 lost im 
silent admiration 13 one looks at the representa 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men women and animals 


Trichinopoly 1s noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away 1s Srirangam with its 
famous temple which 1s claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation 


No one visiting India should miss the opportu 
nity of secinz Burma for it 18 a country of 
atraordiniry chirm a country of contrasts 
Whatever be your hobby whatever be your 
mtcrest beitsport history ethnology or botany, 
or should you be mercly fond of beautiful 
scencry you will find a greater variety in Burma 
thin in probably any other country You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendions and flowers unknown to 
scicnce You cin find magnificent jungles 
ilmost impcnetrable to man bordermg rushing 
torrents or yet ogimst you can see emerald 
grecn paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plims Should you be adventurods and 
scek the wildcr regions you will find great 
41ps in the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
and peopled bv head hunters Chins, Nagas 
ind the fierce Black Lisu§ Yet you will also 
fini civilisation in the big cities hke Rangoon 
ind Maymyo Rangoon the capital 1s of 
spetiil interest In thit if possesses the famous 
Shwe Digon Pa.oda the S cred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo China 


‘Lhis short 1ccount of India 1s not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
miny of the interesting places to be visited 
but 1t 1s hoped thit it will give some indicition 
of the wonderful pogeantry the magnificent 
buildings of an older age the sport and the 
min, things of interest which India and India 
vulone cin offer 


December January and February ire the 
most pleisint months for a visit to Indi, ‘Lhe 
diy3 are pleasintly cool and except on the 
se1boird the nizhts are cold Indi. speaking 
broidly his no winter except in the fir north 
It 1s 1 land of sunshine and colour But the 
traveller irriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India Simla, 
the summer capital of Indi1 Darjeeling the 
delightful or onc of the miny others situated 
among the hills of India 


Standard Tours. 


Lhe plinning of an itincriry for an Indian or 
Burmin tour wil depend upon the port of 
u1ival the port of departure personal desires 
of the puty ani the time wvallable Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos Cook 
& Son Ltd the American Express Co Coxs & 
Aings (Agents) Ltd Army & Navy Stores, 
Grindlay & Co Messrs Jeena & Co, Bombay 
etc, and the Publicity Officers of all the 
more Important Rallway* a8 well as the 
Manager Indian Railways Pubheity Bureau, 
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57 Haymarket London and thc Tesidcnt 
Maniger Indian Riilwiys Pubhiuty Bureau 

Dealhi House 38 E.ist 57th Street New Lork 
will work out tours to suit the convenience ot 
iniividuil parties Many ot the 1] sding towust 
companies will 11so arrin.e tor mclusive ind 
couducted tours Lhere ire certiun  plices 
which are very Well known suth is Delhi Agra 
Banucs Direelin, Jaipur the Khyber Pass 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, 


AGii—tecl] Laures Grit Northern Impe 
rial 

AM} DABAD — Grind, 

ALLAH 1ABAD —Gran! 


BA*GALORT — New Cubbon West Lni, Laven 
ders Central 


BARODA —lLhe Guest House 

Bi NARLS —C! 1h 8 de Paris 

BHOPAL —Bhopal Hotel 

‘sQMBAY — Grand Mi cstie Jay Mahil, Resent 
ALCUTTA —Contin ntal Grand, Great Lastern 
Spen es 

CAWNPORI —Ul\1l1n1 Military Berkcley House 

CooNoorR —Glenview 


NARIJLCIING —Grani(Rockv, le) Mount Lye 
est, Park 


DitHI—Cecl Clirkhes Muidens Swiss 

GwWALor —G1i ind 

GULMARG /hashmir)—N dou’s 

JAIPUR —Jalpur Iaiser1 Hind Nev 

JODHPUR — Jodhpur State Hotel 

JUBBULPORL — Jackson + 

WARACK: —Carlton Bristol 
Western 

KHANDALLA —hhindalla 

KLODAIKANAL — Carlton, Wissthichon 

LURSFONG —Chirendon 

LAHORE —J aletti s Nedou ¢ 

T uCKNoW —Cariton Burlin,ton 
Roval 

\ViaDRAS —Connemara J osotto Spence 

MAHABLLSH¥ AR — Race View 

MAarHol 4N —Pugby 

Mount 4BU — Rajputani 


hAillainey No1th 


WMiltons 


Hotels 1n India, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya 


kashuur aud VWysore but there irc innumel tl le 
other places almost as well known containing 
sights which cinnot b equilled in other parts 
of the world Purl Jucknow Amritsar, 
Udaipur Mount Abu Gwalior [lloryand Ajanta 
Caves inl Midury are . few of them whilc in 
Burm. Mindaliy ind the fymous old cities 
f Ave wni Amurpura neirby are well worth 
L Visit 


CEYLON AND MALAYA, 
\lysor] —Mctr p Ic Carlton 

VAINT EArt —Grint, Metropole Roy ul 
OOTACAMUND —Savoy 

PAIN(A —Grand 

Prsuaw4ar —Dean Hot 1 

POONA —Napler 

Puri —B NV Railwiv Hotel 

QULTTA Stanvons 

WAWATLINDI —1lli hm ns 

SECU D¥1A8i1D Viont.omers s Lercy 
SHITTONG—I inewood 

SIMI 4 —Ce il Grint, Clarl s Coistorphan » 
Sk NAGAR (houshmir) —Nc lou s 
SHIVAEU1—Sh vapur 

Upiamvui —U laiur 


Burma 


RANGOON —Allianlile MVMinto Win ions hh vil 
Sti ind 


VIAYMYO —Li tt Lol « 
LALAW —K ilaw 


Ceylon 
LNURADHAIOURA —Grind 
BANDARAWLEA—SBiniiraw ]) Grud 
COL)4BO 3 lusstol Gillk luce Grin! Orient }! 
sALLF —New Orvcotal] 
iTaLros —Adim’s Prak 
h ANDY — Queen s, Sursse 


NUWARA J] LIYA —Cailton 
St Andrews 


MOUNT [LAVINIA —Giand 


Grand Miuyhil 


Malaya 
{pon —Stition Grand 
hkuayA LuMPpUr —Lm pire Station 


PFNANG —Lastern and Oricntil R onymede 


Mossoorth—Ceci) Chirleville ATikmin (rind siwaapore—Adelphi,1 urope Rafles Sca Vicw : 


SAVOY 


Rivi lta 


Foren Consulates in Bomba, 573 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 


Afjlanistan —Amu 8 Bungalow Walkeshwir Road Malabar Hill 
Austria —Standard Building Hornby Road 

Belgaum —9 Caimichal Road Cumballa Hy] 

Bravu —Asiin Building Nico] Road Ballard I state 

China —-Dr Patels Building 127 Churchgate Reciamauon 

Cuba — Arcadia Sir Balchandri Road Dadar Bcmbay 
Czechosloval w —Khatau Mansion 1st lloor 17 Cooperage lort 
Denmark —Vulcan House Nicol Road Ballard Lstate 

Egypt —Cumbata Bulding Churchovte Reclimation 

ZI wnland —Alice Building Hornby Road Lort 

France —11 Cuffe Purade Colala 

Germany —Cambata Building (West Blcch) 4. Qucens hoid 

Greece —-21 Ravelin Street 1 ort 

Hungary —Volhirt I widin., Griham Road, Lallard Lstite Lumbis 
Iran —Warden Bungalow opp P O Colita 

Iraj— Prnorama 203 Walke hwar Road Malabir Hill 

[taly —ludaus H use Colaba 

Japan — \alithca “Wount Pleiwint Roid Malabir Hill 

Luzenburg —No 9 Carmichiel Roid Cumballa Hull 

Monaco —Mohmed Building 3) Pydhont Road J] hadak Bomlay J 
Netherlands —214 Hornby Road I mpirc of India Life Buildin Lert 
Nvwcaragua —Alhice Building Hornby Road kort 

Norway —Imgjenal(himbcre Wilson Roid Buillird I state 

Poland —Whiteaw1; Building Hornby Road 

Portugal —17 Cuffe Parade Colaba 

Roumania —Mister Mansion Chowpitty Sea 1 acc 

Siam —C/o Wullace and Company Wallace Street Lort 

Spavn —Swaicshi Marlct Loilbadevi 

Sweden —Vuilcin House Nicol Road Ballard Lstate 

Switzerland —Volhirt Building Graham Road Ballard 1 state 
Turkey —Aighan Consul lool s after [urhish interests 

United States of Ameivca —Bombay Mutual Life Luildmz Uornly Road 


States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 


Argentine Republic —o Kkairlu Place (ce ») Howe Vidic & Co) 
Boluna —7, Old Court House Street 

Columbia —13A Sudder Stirect 

Domimca —16, New Park Street 

Ecuador —6, Lyons Range (c/o Messrs Turner Vorrison & Co) 
Hungary —4 Katthe Plice (c/o Glidstone Wylie & Co } 
Panama —9 Lsplanade Mansions 

Peru —1 lLheatrc Roali, Sutte No 5 

Turkey —C o Mousell & Co Wercantile Buildings, Lall Bazar 
Venezuela —13A suddcr Strect 


N B—There are at present no Consuls for Costa Rica libena Silvadorani Mexico at Gilcutte 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have butn abolished 


Aw Routes. 


Air Routes. 


A Trans Continental Arr Routes Across 
Indva—Air setviccs operiting from Lurope 
to and across India to the Last arc as follows — 


(1) Imperial Airways ind Indian Lrins 
Contincntal Airways J united 


India’s participation in th =Lmpirce Ai Mul 
scheme begin with the rival of the first 
unsurchargud mails from Fugland at Karachi 
on 27th Hcbruary 1938) Lhe two compani s 
above mention d now op rate four x rviccs cach 
way per weck butwoen Indi, and Jnglind = Of 
these two sTVlecs ite opcrated by Impeiul 
Airways Limited with ( Class Ilymyg Boats 
between Southampton and Singapore = Ihe 
Other two w opiited jomtly by Impuil 
Airways and Indian Lrans Contincntal Airw iys 
Limited betwoin kngland ind Culcutta As 
temporary measure the latt r services ure alsc 
operited by G (lass Llying Boats between 
Southampton ind Karahi whilst betwon 
Karachi and Calcutta Lindplin s of the Atuant.s 
Glass continuc to be cmploved = Lhe Atalint 
machines arutob iplac d by thon w  Lnsizn 
Class landplines which wh avulabk will 
opctate the entice rout Lnglinl (Croydon) to 
Calcutta twice wockly mm both dircctions All 
K(IVIELs Opel ic to + 2h dry schcdwle between 
Lnglind and Karachi A fitth we kly s rvic 
betwurn Lnglind and Tndiv will be added at 
Mater date Che flymz bow routc between 
Calcutt, ind Karihi touch s a Raj Samand 
Gwalior and Allahabad wh rcas thc landplancs 
cul at Jolhpur, New Dh Cawnporc and 
Allahab v1 


(2) KIM and Air liance 


KIM (Dutch) operat i regular service 
thrice pcr weck trom Amst rdim to | wdocn, 
and Alt Lranct once Weekly trom P wis to Bangi 
Both the scrvicus oprite to a 2% diy sch dul 
from kurope to Airichi ind thur rout icros 
India 18 from harachi vva Jodhpur and Allaha 
bad to Calcutta 


B Intan fit Sercwes —There ie thr 
companies opcrating schcdulcd ur lines in India 
Thcy are — 


(1) Tata Sons Lid (Atvation Department) 
Lombay —1ati Sons } imitc 1 commenced op rat 
mz a weckly uw mul service butweon Wk wrachn 
and Madras in 1932 connecting at Karachi with 
Impurial Airways serviccSs The sivice wi 


duplicated from January 1935 With the 
Introduction of the I mpire Air Mail Scheme the 
service was extended to Colombo and increased 
in frequcncy to four timcs per week The 
present route 13 from Karachi ma Bhuj, 
Ahmcdabad Bombay, Hydcrabad, Madras and 
Lrichmopoly to Colombo In 1935, ‘ata 
sons (Stablishcd a weekly scrvice to [rivandrum 
trom bombay za Goa and © innanole connecting 
it Bomb1y with one of the Karachi Madras 
Srvices Lhis service has smce been extended 
from Trivandrum to ‘Irichmopoly connecting 
there with one of thc Karachi Colombo services 
trom November 1937, the Company bcgan a 
biwcchly service from Bombay tia Indore, 
Bhopal aud Gwalior to Delhi The Bombay- 
Lrivandrum Lrichmopoly and the Bombiv 
Dclhi services arc opcratcd only during the fair 
scason (October to April) Passengers freight 
aud m ils arc carried on all these services 


(2) Indian National doruays Lumited New 
Dilla—Lhe Company commenced operating 
in 1933 Regular air scrvices wire establishcd 
tctwecn Calcutta and Rangoon, Calcutta and 
Chittagong and bitwocn Calcutt+ and Dacca 
these sciviccs were closed owing to lack of 
upport in 1939 In Dieembcr 1934, a weekly 
ur mall si1vice Was started between harachi 
ind Lahor connecting with thc serviccs of 
[mpcilal Airways at harachi In January 1930, 
with the duplication of Imperial Airwiys 

Tvices this «rvicc Was also duphcated With 
the commcunccmcnt of the Lmpire Air Mail 
Schcme the wockly ficquency of the scrvice has 
becn incrcised to four The route operatcd 
18 trom Karachi 21a Jicobabad and Multan to 
Lahore, 


Thc Company uc the principal agents m India 
for Imperial Anwiys and Indian Trans Con 
tincutal Anways Limitcd and maintain a feet 
of large and small aircr ift for chartcrs 


3 lor Servwes of India Limited, Bombay — 
This company was formcd during 1936 and 
opencd a rgulir «rvice from Bombay to thc 
hathiawar States 11 November 1937 The 
s Tvice operites thrice por werk cach way from 
Bomb vy to Porbandar via Bhavnizar Jamnagar 
and Rajhot 


\b—Pirtuwais of time tibks fates 
bazzage ulowance and conditions of carriage of 
all the scrviccs rcfericd to at A and 1 above 
may be obtamcd through any travcl azcnt 


Foreign Consular Officers in India. 
Corrected up to 10th January 1938 


Nime 


Afghanistan 


Monsieur Salah ud Din Khan 
Monsieur Abdur Rihmin khan 
Monsieur Md Shafi khin 


Argentine Republic 


Vacant 
*Mr J B Turnbull 


Austria 


*Mr R W Plummer 

*Mr C N Caroe (on leave) 

*Count Von Donhotf (in ehurg 
Consulate ) 

*Monsieut Karl Stolha 


Belgium 


of 


A pj ointn ent 


Consul Gcncral 
Consul 
Do 


Consu] 
Vice-Consu! 


Consul 
Do 
th 


Do 
Vice Consul 


| 


———————— 


Monsieur R Cerard ( onsul-Genezal 
*Mr J J lijockhart ( onsul 
*Mr ( Elphinstone (A ctin.) | Do 
*Monsieur R Beruck Vice Consul 
Monsieur Hipp Cools Do 
Bolivia 
*Vr B Vatthews Consul Gener1! 
Brazil 
Vacant Consul 
*sSenhor Jame N Heredia (in charge of the 
Consul ate) Vice Consul 
Monsieur IT de M_ Biaginea (Acting 15 
( onsul) Do 


China 


Mr Feng Chih cheng 
Mr Sih SIcu Heng 
Mr Tsunz Woo Ding 


Colombia 
*Mr H Aldridge 


Cuba 


Monsieur I’. Bonache1 (on leave) 
Monsieur F de Braganca (Acting) 
*Senor W F Pais ee 


Czechoslovak Republi 


Monsieur Ladislav Urban 
Dre F ‘lousek . P 
“Mr J J Walmsley 
*Mr G. 8S Mahomed 


Consul General 
Consul 
Vice Consul 


Consu 


Consul Gencr1] 
Do 
Consul 


Consul 
Do 
Do 
Consuli1 Agent 


ee 
a 


* Honorwry 


Station 


Dclhi 
] ombay 
hkaiachi 


Caleutt i 
Do 


Calcutta 
Bombiy 


Do 
Calcutta 


Bombay. 
Karachi 
Madras 

C ileutts 
Lombiy 


Cilcutta 


Bombay 
Do 
Caleuttr 


Calcutta 
Do 
Bombay 


Cilcutta 


Calcutta 
D 


te) 
Bombay 


Bomba\ 
Calcutta 
Karachi 
Bombay. 


575 
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Name. 





Denmark 
*Mr B A Thorstenson 
*VMr.A.N Wirdlcy 
*Mr A. Hansen ee 
*Mr.W M Browning . 
*Vir G C H Kent as 
*W1 oF J MeNulty 

Dominica. 
*Dr P C Sen P 
*Dr S Sen 

Ecuador 


"Vir J Morshead (Acting) ee 


Egypt 


Monsieur Mohammed Sadek Abu Khadra 


Finland 


*Mre C H. A R Hardcastle < 
“Mr R W Plummer (Acting) 
*ME C G Alexander . sie 


France 
Monsieur FP. Dubois ss 


Monsieur E,P F Chalant 
Monsicur L. Didot 


*Mr. J A. Oliver : ee 
*Mr.T C Beaumount 
*Monsieut M. Salvam . és 


Vacant *e es ee es 


Germany. 
Count Von Podewus Durnitz , 


Foreign Consular Officers. 





| 
| Appointment 
pp eens es — 
| 
Consul 
Do 
; Do. ge 
Do ‘; ec 
- |Vice-Consu] 
Do 
Consul : 
Vice Cons 1] 
Consul 
Consul 
-. !Consol su ie 
ee , Vice Consul a 
e Do 


Bogisliv Count von Donhoff, Freiherr von 


Krafit 
Vacint 
Dr H Richter .. 
*Baron V G Dinchlage (Acting) 


Greece 


*Mr M Presvelos we 
*Monseiur G@ Georgiadi . 

*Mr. Philon N. Philon .. oe 
*Mir. F. A. Archdale (on leavec).. 
*Mr N N. Pantazopulos se 
*Colonel H J Mahon (Acting) 


Hungary. 
*Mr K J. Nicolson Ms 
*Monaleur Akos Milko ase 
®*Monsieur L. Belavy1 .. ot 


= 





Consul-Gineial .. 
Consul ae . 
Vice Consul 


Consular Agcnt . 
Do. J 
Do 


Consu)-General , 


Consul ae 
Vice-Consul 


Do 
Consul Pe oi 


Consul-General . 
Deputy Consul 
Consul se 
Do. 5 vA 
Deputy Consul ‘ 
Do 


Consul 


Do. ie ac 


~_—_— oe St es —_ 


* plonorary 


es 
ee A 


Station. 





Bombay 
Calcutta 
Calicut 


Katachi 


Calcutta 
Do 


Caleutts 
Bombty 


Bomba\. 
Calcutta. 
Madras. 


Calcutta, 
Bombay. 
Calcutta 


Ohittagong 
arachi. 
Madras. 
Tellichcrry 


Calcutta, 
Bombay 
D 


o 
Calcutta. 
Madras 


Caleutta 
Do 
Bombay. 
Karachi 
Bombay. 
Karachi 


Caleutta 


Bombay. 
Madras 


—t 


Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. Appointment 
Iran 
Mr Gholam Reza Nourzad -« | ‘onsul-General 
Monsieur Issa Mahim Consu 
*\Monsicur Ali Asghar Kaivyini ‘ «-| Do 
Vacant es ee Do : 
Monsieur Bagher Fahimi ‘tia ‘ : Do 
Vacant ee ee ee s s De ee 
Iraq 


Mr A W Darwish (in charge of the Consn 
late-General) 


Italy 
Signor WZ Bianco Consul! Genera) 
Signor € Guurinti is ‘ 0. 
Vacant P Consul we 
*Mons Carlo R Davies ; Do. 
Don Francesco Ruffo di Calabria det Princip! 

di Scilla ais Vice Consul 
*Mons Kh, Stuparich es ne - !Consular Agent 
Vacant. é ia . Do. 

Japan. 

Mr Tanichiro Yoshida Consul Genera! 
Vacant Consul 
Mr M Ishikawa , Do 
Mr T Fukai Vice Consul 
Mr Katsutoshi Yutini Do 
Mr. Chitoshi Kunugi ee Do. 

Luxemburg. 
“Monsieur Alphonse Als (onlcavc) . -- |Vice-Consul, 
Mr R. H. Gerard. it i ; Do ‘ 


Monaco 


* Khan BahadurS H Mahomed Consul es 


Nepal 
Pravala Gorkha Dakhina Bahu TJicutenant |Consul-General 


Colonel Daman Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana 


Netherlands. 


Mr Ph C Visser (on leave) Consul General 


*Mr G Velthorst Consul 

Mr C E van Aken (in charge of the Consulite 
General) Do 

*Mr A D Charles Do 


“Mr C Voegeli 


Do 
Monsieur P J Eehhcut -. /Vice Consul 


Nicaragua. 
Mr. C. BH. A. R Hardcastle Consu! a 
Vacant : i “% is Do ive 








* Honorary 


e e oe 
e e 
ee e 
 ——— 


SS eo ee 


| 


| 





St ration 


Delhi 


Bowhav 
Calcutta 
Karachi 
Madrag. 


Bombiy 


Bombay 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Bombiy 


Cileutta 
Karachi 
Madras 


Calentta 
D 


0 
Tombi4 
( alcutta, 
Bomhiv 
( alcutta 


Tomb‘ 
Do 


Bombay 


Dethi 


Calcutts 
Bombay 


Calcutta 
Midris 

Karachi 
C vicutta 


Bomb1y 


| Caleutt. 


377 
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Norway. 


*Vionsieur G. Lochen .... 
*Mr.Torleif Ahsland .. 
woke A. 8. Todd ae 
*Mr. 7 J. Flockhart 


Panama 


Foreign Consular Officers. 


The interests of Panama in India are in 


charge of American 
U.S. A. 


Peru. 

Mr. A. S. Cerro a3 

Vacant Se — Ns 
Poland. 


Dr. Eugene Banasinsk: .. 
*Mr. Rajendra Singh Singhi 


Portugal. 


Seffhor C. P. De Mesquita ners a Ze 
te .- | Consul si ee 


*Mr.G.C. Moses.. 


*Rev, Alberto Lopes (on "leave)... 


*Senor A. P, J, Fernandes 
‘Pr, J.T. Alfonso 


Roumania. 
*Major 8. A. Paymaster, I.M.S. (retd.) 


Siam. 
*Mr. W. Hunter .. 
*Sir Geoffrey Winterbotham 
Spain. 


Consular Officers— 








Appointment. 
Consu!-General .. a 
Consul ve axe ‘< 


Do. ne ss of 
. | Vice-Consul ce us 
Do. : 


. |Consul-Genera) .. a 


Consul ae 


Consul ee a 
Do. ‘ 


Consul-General .. — 


0. se oe 
Vice-Consul oe a 
Do, S2 ea 


. | Consul is es 


.. | Consul-General 
. | Congul id ie 


pes Don Felix de Iturriaga (on leave) 
Dr. D. §. Fraser (in-chaige of the 1¢ Consulate) . 


*Dr. D. D. Ghose.. 


“Mr. W. Young 
Vacant 

Sweden. 
avaete he Gustaf Lowenhard 


*Mr. 8. O. Sundgren 


*Mr.E. W. Elmstedt (on leave) : oe 
*Mr. C. G. Hyiten-Cavallius (Acting) .. e 
*Mr. KR. M. McConechy (acting) 7 ns 


Switzerland. 


Consul 

Vice-Consul 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


. | Consul-Genera] 


*Dr. H. A. Page ag (Acting) Ss “a 


Be ars nS ve : 
onsieut PORZE a 
*Monsleur F. Hetmana ou 


«dare aay tig, eos. Se te ety Seats. oy 


Consul 
Do. sis 
Do. 
Do. 


Consul-General .. 
Consul ae e< oe 


: Do. fe 
. | Cunsular-Agent 


Station. 


Calcutta. 
Bombay, 
Madras, 

Karachi. 


Catentta, 
Do. 


Bombay. 
Caleutta. 


Bombay. 
Calcutta. 
Madras. 


Bombay. 
Karachi 


Bombay. 


Calcutta, 
Bombay, 


Bombay, 
D 


0. 
Calcutta. 
Karachi, 
Madras. 


Calcutta. 
Bombay. 
Karachi. 
Do. 
Madras. 


Bombay. 
Calcutta, 
Karachi. 
Madras, 





Hill Stations. 579 
] 
Name. Appointment. | Station. 
Turkey. | 
*Mr. L. C. Mousell (on leave) ,. ee . | Consul as “% | Calcutta. 
*Mr. A. Somerfeld (Acting) .. oe Do. ‘ss a | Do. 
United States of America. 
Mr. J. C. White oe on = ../Consnl-General .. .. | Calcutta. 
Mr. Edward M. Groth .. . eas .|Consul i se <4 Do. 
Mr. Henry S. Waterman Do. a ag .. | Bombav. 
Mr. Clarence E. Macy. .. Do. . .. | Karachi. 
Mr. Curtis C. Jordan ‘ .. Do. Bg Madras. 
Mr. Charles M. Gerrity .. . | Vice-Consul Bombay. 
Mr, T. J. Hohenthal Do. Do. 
Mr. D, V. Anderson ‘ : or Do. Do. 
Mr, John J. Macdonald .. : . | Consul Calcutta. 
Mr. C. H. Oakes a ; Do. Do. 
Vacant... ne 2 ut Do. Karachi, 
Mr, A. E. Lippincott ‘ .| Do. ae Madras, 
Mr. H. M. Lewis .. Vice-Consul Calcutta. 
Mr, R. W. Byrd .. Do... Ka a Do. , 
Uruguay. 
Vacant... “f as bs .. | Consul ; Bombay, 
*Mr. J. B. Turnbull ie ee . | Vice-Consul Calcutta. 
Venezuela. 
*Mr. H, Aldridge < oe .. |Cousal bed ae .. | Caleutta. 
i 
Honorary, 


Hill Stations. 


In India especially during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills, Being anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply Jaze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. Theseare the 
principal hill rtations in alphabetical order :— 


g (8,000 ft.)—From Darjeeling 
the highest mountain peaks in the world can 
be seen, The temperature averages 2° above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80° in summer nor falls below 
80° in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguri, a journey of 10 hours. From 
Siliguri the journey is completed either by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours, The Sn 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount Evestre, the 
Crand (Rockville), and the Park. 


Kangra Valley.—-The Kangra Valley is 
Bituated about 100 miles east-north-east of 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Range 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 


buildings. The visitor must take train from 
Lahore to Pathankot where he changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar in Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle’s Grand View and the 
Arraumoor ; and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 


Kashmir.— Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be reached by taking 
train (either G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I.) from 
Bombay to Rawalpindi (about 48 hours) whence 
the remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor. The average height of the valley is 
about 6,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 

arakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay cither at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Nedou’s Hotel orin boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jhelum. At Gulmarg Nedou’s is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents. 


Kodaikanal. (7,000 f{t).—Regarded by man 
as the most beautiful of South India’s 
stations, is situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni Hills overlooking the plains. 
Reached by metre-gauge from Madras to 


580 


Kodaikanal Road and thence by 4 4 hours 
motor run The Carlton 1s the principal hotel 
There are also boarding houses. 


Matheran (2500 ft)—-The nearest hill 
station to Bombay ideal for walkers and any 
body wanting rest and quiet Reached bv 
taking train from Victoria Terminus Bombay 
to Neral (about 14 hours) whence Matheran Mav 
be reached by hill railway (2 hours) ot by pony 
rickshaw or on foot by a good walker Stay at 
the Rugby Hotel 


Mahobleshwar (4,500 ft )—Until recentlv 
when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay 
Ihose who do not motor the whole wav from 
Bombay a distance of about 180 miles usually 
take train to Poona and then hire a car from 
Poona to Mahrbleshwar Mahableshwar 1s 
noted for 1ts delichtful vegetation orchids and 
lies bloom im April and May Hotels — 
Race View and Frederich 


Mount Abu (4 500 ft )—An 1dcal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineciing 
holiday with the interests of 4n archeologic1] 
excursion Reached ty b B & C TI trains to 
Ahmedabad thence bv metie gauge to Abu 
Road whence the journey 1s complcted by car 
Lhe Riypntana Hotel is recommended = There 
is also a Dak Buneslow contaming four furnished 
réoms permission to use which must be obtained 


from the Assistant Ingineer PWD Mountjand a two hours motor journes 


Abu 


Murree (7000 ft)—The summer head 
quarters of the Northern Command M4gni 
ficent views and walks Visitors tthe tiain to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the rem wnine 
37 miles by car Ihe principal hotcls are the 
Cecil and the Viewforth 


Mussoorie (7,500 {6 )—-Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate 
Reached from Bombay byG I Pa BB C&C 
I trains to Dehra Dun 1 journey of 35 hours 
where it 18 necessary to change over to motor 


Climbing mn the Himalayas 


which reaches Mussoorie about two hours later 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Charleville, 
Hachman 8s Grand and the Savoy 

Naim Tal (6500 ft)—Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces From Bombav there are two ways 
of getting there The first 13 to take either 
GiPorB B &CT tramto Muttra thenco 
by metre gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours) The second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer 18 to take G I P tram to 
Tuchnow and then change over to the metre 
gauge railway The Grand, Metropole and 
Royal are the best hotels 

Ootacamund —lamiliarly known as Ooty 1s 
situated on the famous Nilgir: Hills at an 
utitude of 7500 feet ‘The mean average of 
temperature for the vear from sunrise to sunset 
is 57 83 degrees Ootacimund is the adminis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Government of Madras for six months of the year 
from April to September Reached either by 
tahing train to Mvsore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then chinging to motor car for five hours, 
or bv taking train to Mettupalayam Via Madras 
and thence by hill railway of Ootacamund 
The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil 

Pachmarhi (3 500 ft )—Situated on a plateau 
in the Mahadeo Hills 1s the summer quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces A 
lelightiul hot weather health resoit Reached 
.by G I P railway to Pipariya }1a Jubbulpore 
The best 
hotel 18 the Hull 


Simla (7 000 ft )—The summer headquarter 
of the Government of India 1s situated on several 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas Jowards 
the end of September, and in October and 
November Simla enjoys the best climate in 
the world Reached from Bombay by taking 
GIP orB B &C I train to Kalka and thence 
either by hill railway or motor ‘There are 
many good hotels and boarding houses The 
leading hotels are the Cecil, Clarks Corstorphans 
Grand Gables (at Mashobra) and Wildflower 
Hall (Mahasu) 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing to their immensity and the time and 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions mto 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaimeering 
and exploration remains to be done in the world s 
highest mountain range Ihere are over flity 
summits of 25000 ft and of these only two, 
hamet (25,447 ft ) and Nand. Devi (25 060 ft ) 
have been scaled, whilst there are innumer 
able lesser summits of such formidable 
difficulty, owing tothe comparatively recent 
geological formation of the range, that 
judged by modern mountameermneg standards 
the majonty are inaccessible The highest 
peak is Mount kverest, which by latest measure 
ments 1a 29,141 ft Next come Kanchenjunga 
and K2, both about 28,150 ft, though which 
13 the higher of the two 1s not certain 


Pj Climbers —Mountameering in the 
Humeayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled 


aks 
in the course of their work Among these 


pioneers must be mentioned the Schiagintweit 


brothers, who mm 1855 reached a height of 
22329 ft on the Dastern Ibi Gamin one of 
the subsidiary peaka of Kamet, whilst I 8 
Pocock of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22 040 ft m the same district 
Another notable early explorer was the famous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, 1n 1849, explo- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga and 
made attempts to climb Kangchenjau, 22,700 ft 
and Pauhunri, 23,180 ft Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India Among these men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft 


Later in the nineteenth century came 
Lord Conway who, in 1892, made explora- 
tions m the Karahoram Himalayas, parti 
cularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier 
the greatest ot Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft Sir Francis Younghusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram 
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Pass. The Duke of the Abruzzi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
reached a height of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering developed rapidly in the 
“nineties”, and a bold attempt was made by 
A. F. Mummery, Professor N. Collie and Briga- 
dier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
mountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
lost. In 1899 D. W. Freshileld made the first 
circuit of Kanchenjunga and explored the 
Nepal side of the mountain. 


A New Phase.— Meanwhile, thanks tw Brigadier- 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
Bhotias were trained for mountaineering and, 
with the advent of first class porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineering entered on a new phase. 
Dr.and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a numbe! 
of expeditions into the Karakorams and W.W. 
Graham madea number of remarkable ascents. 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Rubenstein and 
ries Aas, who got within a few feet of that 

p. 


The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Dr. A. M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition. He 
climbed several great peaks including Kanchen- 
junga, Pauhunri and Chomiomo and made expe- 
ditions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H. T. Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23.500 ft. on Kamet. 


In 1907 Brigadier-General Bruce, Dr. T. G 
Longstaff and A. L. Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and_ reconnoitred Kamet. Afte: 
this Longstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb Kamet by C. F. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gained. Captain Morris Slingby also attempt- 
ed Kamet at this time. 


Attempts on Kanchenjunga.—tThe first 
attempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche. 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, E, F, Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 25,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 


In 1980 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Ramthang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 


The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. Schaller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 
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In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr. IF 8. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,447 tt.). the first peak over 25,000 it. 
to be climbed. 


Mount Everest. —There have been six Expedi- 
tions to Mount Everest of which those in 1921 
and 1935 were reconnaissances and those in 1922, 
1924, 1933 and 1936 attempts to reach the 
summit, 


The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt.-Col. C. K, Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt. Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with all the local authorities 
On the information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Kverest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig.-Gen. the Hon. 
C. G. Bruce. Capt. G. I. Finch and Capt,J. G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high. 


The 1921 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gen. Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-Colonel E. F, Norton took on 
the command. Lt.-Col. E. F. Norton and 
Dr. T. H. Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
feet. Then a final attempt was made by G. L. 
Mallory and A. C. Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. EB. Odell 
and J, de V. Hazard. On June 6th they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 26,800 ft. On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 


The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain. An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society and the Alpine Club and Mr. Hugh 
Ruttledge, formerly of the I.C.S., accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Included in it as members were Mr. F.8. Smythe, 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of 
1931, and Capt. E. St. J. Birnie, E. E. Shipton 
and Dr. C. R. Greene climbed Kamet 
with Mr. Smythe in 1931. The Expedition 
reached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 


The expedition established its base camp in the 
Rongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April 
21st. Camp I was established. Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col, 23,000 ft. prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North Col. slopes had 
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been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Alipore One matallation was at Darjeeling 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp IIT 
21,000 ft Camp ITI was linked to the North 
Col by field telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft from the plains of 
India in a short space of time 


Owing toa series of bhzzardsand high winds ' dangcrous and the party had a narrow escap 


Camp V was not established until May 22nd 
But it was pitched at 25 500 ft several hundred 
feet higher than previously The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV, The 
Camp was re established on May 28th and on 
May 29th Wyn Harris, L Wager and J L 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft, 600 ft higher 
than m 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters lLongland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp V 
The following morning Wyn Harms and Wager 
Inade a reconnaissanceof the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north east ridge finally followed the same 
route as Nortonin 1924 They were stopped by 
dangerous conditions at 28 100 ft and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shiptonand Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V The follownng 
Morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to 1 high wind but on 
June lst they madetheir attempt on the summit 


An hour and a half after leaving the Camy 
Shipton had to return owing to some interns 
trouble Smythe carned on alone and reached 
approximately the same pomt as Wyn Harri 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs Shipton descended to Camp \ 
the same day in very bad weather and Smythe 
spent a third night at Camp VI descending tc 

om IV next day mm a blizzard Owing tc 
frostbites, stramed hearts, and high altitduc 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp A week later they returned to Camp 111 
to make another attempt Owing, however 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 


An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson a young 
airman Having penetrated Tibet in disguise 
he marched to Everest and with a few porters 
succeeded in reaching 21,000 feet He then 
went on alone and nothing more has since been 
heard of him, until his body was discovered 
near the site of Camp III 21000 feet by Mr 
E E Shiptons party 1n 1935 


Early in 1935 the Tibetan Government grantea 
rmission fora further attempt to take place 
rom June 1935 to June 1936 inclusive 


As there was no time to organise an attempt 
on the summut 1t was decided to send out a small 

rty under the leadership of Mr E C Shipton 
Mae had as its objects Collection of data as to 
monsoon show and weather conditiops, ex 
amination of alternative routes from the west 
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the trying out of new men for the summl 


attempt physiological observations a steric 
photogrammetric survey, eXramimation of 1¢ 
formations on the North Col 


This expedition proved that Everest canno 
be ascended during the monsoon and that th 
only hope of an ascent is during the period 1m 


mediately before the monsoon 


Conditions durmg the monsoon are extreme) 


from an enormous evalanche that fell from! 
slopes of the North Col 


Duting the course of this reconnaissince tw 
lozen perks over 20 000 feet high were ascended 


THE 1936 CAPEDITION was led by Mr Hugt 
Ruttledge and included three of the 1933 climber 
Messrs Shipton Smythe and Wyn Harris inc 
one of the 1983 Signals Officers Lieut Smut 
Windham It encountered exceptionally bac 
weather and unusual conditions Before tht 
monsoon snowstorms rendered the mountait 
unclimb1ble and the usual pre monsoon north 
west wind was lacking to clcar the snow away 
Howevcr Camp IV on the North Col was 
established to schedule 1nd the party were ir 
poston to attick the summit when the weathe1 

roke 1nd two fect of snow fore d them to retreat 
down the dangerous slopes of the North Col 
To cap their discomforture the monsoon airived 
on the exceptionally early date of May 24th 
Two ittempts were made to re open the route 
to the North Col but on both occasions the 
party were in great danger and the attempt had 
to be abandon d when Shipton 1nd Wyn Hani 
were carricd down by 1n avalanche and nearly 
lost their hives Subsequently reconnaissance 
parties ascended the main Rongbuk glacier and 
examined the west side of the North Col which 
1n spite of Mallory 8 unfavourable verdict was 
found to be not only practicable but less 
dangerous In Monsoon conditions than the east 
side 


A SEVENTH LXPFDITION TO MOUNT EVIRFST 
is beng planned for 1938 the Tibctan Govern 
ment ao having given permission through 
Mr B J Gould the Politica’ Officer for Sikkim 
who his been on »v mission to Lhasa This 
expedition wil] consist of not more than seven 
climbers as 1t 18 now believed ty most mountai 
neers thit a small cxpedition by virtue of 
mobility as well as for psychological reasons has 
a better chance of success on kyerest It will 
beled by Mr H W Tilman who with Mr N 
E Odell reached the summit of Nanda Devi 
and will in all probability melude Mr Gdell 
Mr EL F Shipton and Mr F § Smythe Itis 
probable that 1936 marks the end ofa stage m 
Himalayan mountaineering 1nd that this in the 
future will revert to small privately organised 
expeditions which have been so succesful in the 
past 


Aerial Expedition —An interesting aside to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1933 for the purpose of photogra 
phing the mountain from the air This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston Major L V 8 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides was its leader 
and in charge of its survey work Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Fit Lt A McIntyre second milot and 
Major P T Ethorton, its London manager 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
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of the well-known Wapiti, were provided 
A special point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed o.ygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
altitudes The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt Everest, but both machines successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of 16 By permussion of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Purnea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt Everest was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, 12 April 
permitted 


An interesting mountainflight of 
details were published in 1933 was one from 
Risalpur to Gilgit and back, undertaken by 
the R A F at Risalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932 The expedition 
was commandel bv I. Lt Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force The distance from Risalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilgit 18 286 miles It was covered iu 2 hrs 
20 mins on the outward fiight and in 2 hrs 
5 mins on the returnjourney krom Gilgit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hunza, Nagar and Rakjot areas 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Rakaposh: as well as of other places of 1mpor 
tance or lnterest, were taken 


The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat It was conduct 
ed by Dr Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt 
R N Fnier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
as transport officer an Amencan Mr Rand 
Herron and Miss E Knowlton, of Boston, USA 
Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain 1n August were brought 
to an end by the break up of the weather 
before they attaimea success 


The Disaster of 1934.—In 1934 Herr Merkl 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of well known 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Frier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
port officers Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia 
Owing to various delavs, Camp IV was not 
established until the end of June The party 
then proceeded to rush to the ae leaving only 
skeleton camps behind Finally, after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
VIII established at 24,800 feet, a ternble blizzard 
broke The party retreated, but owimg to the 
storm and ill equlpped camps retreat became a 
route durnng w no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wie- 
land and six Darjeeling porters—men who 
bad accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 


Schnelder and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst Mr 


of the surviving porters, all of whom were 
frostbitten One or two spent a week without 
food or shelter 


Another expedition to the Karakorams took 


place in 1934 under the leadership of Dr G 
Dyhrenfurth. All four peaks of ‘ Queen 
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In 1934 Messrs E LT Shipton and H W. 
Tilman, by a magnificent piece of exploration 
and mountameering, succeeded in penetrating 
the hitherto impracticable Rishi Ganga to the 
glacier basin of Nanda Devi, thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers for many years and completing 
the work of pioneers such as Dr, T. G Longstaff 
and Mr Hugh Ruttledge Messrs Shipton and 
Tilman also crossed from Badmnath to Gangotn 
via the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri glacier Profiting by the 
discovery of the route to the Nanda Devi ba7in 
an Anglo-AMe1ican party, the leader of which 


Wis Mr AW, Tilman, successfully scaled Nanda 
which : 


Devi ma 168 south west ridge, Messrs H. W. 
Inman and N E Odell being the climbers to 
- ach the nummit This expedition was remark- 
able in that owing to the sickness of the porters 
the climbers had to carry theirown camps up the 
mountain Thisis the finest and most difficult 
peah yet climbed in the Himalayas 


Lt Col C F Stoehr, RE, aud Lt D M. 
Burn, RE, lost ther hves on 12th August 
1932, while climbing on Panjtarni, near Pahigam 
a Kashmir. 


Several expeditions have lately been made 
into the Himalayas by members of the 
Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
Sikkum by members of its Eastern Section 


In 1935 an attempt to scale a Peak 36, 25,400 
fect, in the western Karakorams was made by 
Tieut J Waller, Lieut J Hunt,Dr J 8 Carslaw 
and W BR Brotherhood, R AF. A series of bliz- 
zards were experienced but the party reached a 
height estimated as 24,500 feet There 1s no great 
difficulty between this point and the summit. 


In the Autumn of 1935 the summit of Kabru 
was reached by Mr C R Cooke who was accom- 
pan.ed to the foot of the final rocks by Mr G 
Schoberth who was forced to give up owing to 
a high altitude, cough and the risk of frostbite. 
This ascent was made on November 18th, an 
unusually late date and 1s of great interest as 
proving that high Himalayan peaks can be 
climbed 1n early winter at least. 


The 1936 French expedition to the Kara- 
korams, like the Everest expedition, encountered 
very bad weather and accomplished little 


After Nanda Devi the most remarkable ascent 
of 1936 was that of SINIOLOHU, a peak once 
designated as the ‘‘ embodiment of inaccessibi- 
lity’, in the Kanchenjunga a This was 
made by a small German party under the leader- 
ship of Herr Paul Bauer Simiolchu is one of 
the most beautiful peaks in the Himalayas. 


Other ascents in Sikkim were made by 
Mr. Marco Pallis’s party who attempted Simvu 
unsuccessfully and by Mr ©. R Cooke and 
F Spencer Chapman who ascended several 
Serta of ove1 20,000 feet mncluding the Fluted 

ca, 


In May 1937, another attempt was made to 
chmb Nanga Parbat by a German expedition, 
headed by Dr Wien News reached Simla on 
June 20 that disaster had overtaken the exped:- 


Mary ” were climbed The highest of these has |tion and subsequently it was learned that the 
been triangulated as 24,350 feet, but the party |-ntire party of climbers with the ead er of 


state it to be more than 1,000 feet higher. 


onesurvivor, Dr Luft, had perished. ight of 
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the nine members of the expedition were hillcd 
along with nine Sherp: poite:s Mountameecring 
caperts are of the opmion thit the seison wis 
not verv propitious tor the went of the perk 
which lb considerid to be more icecsbible in 
the autumn 


The Survey of India ire now vers active and 
much Work } as been accomphshcd during the 
re sursey of Garhwal ind Aumion unici the 
diiection of Major Groidon Osmiston, whilst 
several thonsind square mil s of countrys hase 
been mapp.d by Misery Shipton ind Lilman 
during theit expedition to the Shak>zam 


Ascents in 1937. Duiing the summer of 
1937 1 uumier of pak wri climbed = the 
Most notalle bens Chomolhar: 23997 ft Ly 


Mr } Spnio Chapman withont popiter, md 
the MiniPcak 25 86U fr by Captain PR Oliver 
ind Mi 1 S Sinythe, Mr Smythe complctinz 
the ascent von 18 Capt Cliv rwas insuflicicntly 
acclimatised Lhree other peaks ot 21 400 ft 
21,500 ft ind 22481 tt were iso climbed by 
Mcssrs Oliver ind Smythe and ittcmpts mide 
on Nilkanti and Dunagiri which woerc frustrit 
od by bad weather: Lhey also explored 1+ 
1emarh ible plate above the Binke Glacicr 
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discovetcd in Miv 1937 by Iwut R 4 Gardiner 
ot the Survey of India Inaddition Mr Smythe 
with three Tibctan porters climbed scvcn peaks 
of the Zashar Kans among them the very 
difficult peik of Nilgit: Pirbat, 21,264 ft. 
During this expcd tion Mr Smythe came upon 
some remarkable tracks in the snow which the 
Tibctin poiters beleved were made by a Muka 
or Abommible Snow Man These trachs were 
afterwards 1jentificd 18 bear tricks by the 
Naturil History authorities in London It 18 
behevid that there1s now cnough evidence to 
ea plun this sti inge legund of thc Himalayas 


The Himalayan Club —Was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encourmging and 1ssisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science art, hterature and 
sport The initiation of this Club was due to 
the Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, MC, RE 
Assistant Surveyor-General Its membership 
is over 350, including three lady members and 
Its prosid« ntis Sir Harry H112, Governor of the 
United Provinces Mujor Gucterboch 1s Hon 
Secretary 
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The trunsfcr of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi W318 announced at the Dein 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It bad long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province—the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
cronment—for several months in every year 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
sated from the close proxinuty of the Gcvern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
tom Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the charge 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
Capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them ali Its central position and 


dituation as a railway junction, added to its 


Historical associations, told in its favour, 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “‘to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
inuity and promise the permanency of Rn- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.” 


The foundation stone of the Dew capital 
was laid by the Kmg Emperor on December 
lo, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hulis to the south of Delhi 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 


of the past The land chosen 1s free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
13 not’ manworn It 1s not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site 15 near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn -General Sir C. P, Lukis, Mr H.T 
Keelmg Os!1, AMIO.E, and Major J C 
Robertson, 1 MS , Was appointed to consider the 
Comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
Iternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that ‘‘the Commuttee, after giving full 
consideration to the various pointe discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site ” 


The Town Plan and Architecture.—A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913. 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
tain lines have beon followed throughout. 
Che central pomt of interest in the lay-out. 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment House,and two large blocks of Secretanats 
This Government centre hag been given 4 
position at Raisza hill near the centre of tne 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
fer Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for the Secretariatse The former building is 
estimated to cost approximately Rs. 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Rs 124lakhs The provision ein 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
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case if used has already partly been utilised. nd Hostels for Members of the Indian . 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased lature, which were not allowed for in the jer 
in the ¢ few years and numerous additional estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
rooms had to be provided to make room for mittee, in its report published in January 1928, 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new estimated the total expenditure at Be. 1,292 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929. lakhs including Rs. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is aspa- shange, Actual expenditure upto approxi. 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wall mately the end of 1929 was Rs. 14 crores, This 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- may be taken as the figure for the completion 
way which leads to Indrapat. Across this main \fthe main project, 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the The Project Estimate contains certain items 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- ‘UCch as land, residences, water supply, electric 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi: light and power, and irrigation on whieh re- 
al approach to the new Legislature Chambers. Coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
ey are officially described as the Council ditionto meeting current expenditure, partially 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 86 any rate cover the interest on the capital 
The railway station for the new city finds its Outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
place about half way between the old and new 80me return on account of the sale of leases, 
cities off the road through Pahargunj, which lies| general taxes and indirect receipts is secured. 
tothe west of Old Delhi inthe direction of The The project, after being completed and closed, 
Ridge. The main roads or avenues range from Was re-opened in 1933-34. This became neces- 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception sary owing to the need to increase residential 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat accommodation for officers and stuff and facilit- 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet ated by a period of cheap money. ernment 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in Utilised the occasion for extending the residen- 
addition to the main avenues are those running tial accommodation for visiting members of the 
at right angles to the main east to west axis, Indian Legislature. The population of the 
new City is now about 80,000. Practically all 
In October, 1912, by proclamation, there the building sites within it (except in a small 
was constituted an administrative enclave of area where shortcomings in drainage are a 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This handicap) are taken up and the time for extend- 


enclave was entirely taken from the Delh‘ 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
578 square miles, On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area o 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
Was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000. 
Its present population js approximately 40,000. 
Sites have been allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
a fas of these habitations have been 
erected. 


There was, as regards architecture, a pro: 
longed “battle of the styles” over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, if 
has been the aim ‘to express within the limi 
ofthe medium and of the powes 0: its users. 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in India. 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu: 
ment.’’ The inspiration of the designs is mani. 
featly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect's 
alm to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of atructural fitness and artistic unity. 


Cost of the Scheme.—It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
waa given in the original deapatch of the Gov: 
ernment of India on the subject. Vartou 
factors afterwards increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
pricesafter the war, and the Legislative gto d 
were informed by Government on 23rd M 


ing the layout has almost arrived, 


Progress of the work.—The construction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central Revenues, and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force India 
were also housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government olficers and 
staff of various grades were then nearly com- 
pleted. The whole of the civil side of Government 
moved from Old Delhi into their quarters in the 
new Secretariats on coming down from Simla 
in November, 1926. All Government Depart- 
ments, including the Army Departments and 
Army Headquarters and R, A. F. Headquarters 
have their offices in the new Secretariate, o 
which the builders have already had to carry- 
out the first section of the extension 
provided for in the architects’ plans. The 
Members of H. E, the Viceroy’s Executive 
Counci) including H. E. the Commander-in- 
Chief, live in their new official residences 
in the new capital H. E. the Vicetoy 
took up his residence in the the new Gov- 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929, 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Government of India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence in 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 


1981, that the revised estimates then amounted the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
to 1,307 lakhs of rnpees. This amount included for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers duced for trialin 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
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in New Delhitill mid-April and bringing it down Art Decorations.—The Government of India 
Simla from again in mid-October. The experi- In 1927 aprroved a scheme for the encour- 
ment was not very successful and was not agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
repeated till 1932-38, when Retrenchment ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer In New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
stay in DeJhi in ordor to extract rent for » longer briefly as follows. <A certain number of domes 
period from the seasonal official occupants of ita and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
residential buildinge, the rents in Delhi being at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
higher than those for residences in Simla. An The various schools of art in India, as well as 
early descent from Simla was postponed in the individual artists, were invited through local 
autumn of 1934 on account of a report by Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
the Public Health Commissioner on the general March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
unhealthiness of the Winter Capital in October. by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
But various factors, including especially the mittee both as regards the design and colour 
increase in personnel in the Secretariat and the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
consequential congestion of office and residential full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
accommodation in Simla are making the exten- the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
sion of the Delhi season unavoidable. The flage process in situ. Other techniques, such 
prosbecvye enlargement. of the Indian Legis- as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
ature, with the arrival of Federation, strengthens or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
the same tendency. The provision of con- ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
siderable further housing accommodation both them. When these were approved by the 
for offices and residential has become imperative. Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
The only question is whether this should be paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
undertaken both in Delhi and in Simla or in Government undertook to pay for the finished 
Delhi only. Pressed by sh financial strin- pictures done from approved sketches but 
gency, arising partly out “of the emergency give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
created by the institution of the Constitutional will permanently be preserved, Government 
Reforms, the Government of India ap intimated that historical or allegorical sub- 
decisively moving in the direction of g jects would be given preference over reli- 
Delhi an all-the-year-round Capital. Certain gious ones and Engish artists liying in India 
Departments are already now kept in Delhi were barred from competition, the work being 
throughout the year. Others are under orders strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
® remain. The office personne! of others are artista submitted designs, especjally those of 
for the first time being kept in Delhi throughout Western India, and with such satisfactory 
the year in 1938, The Government of India results that the specially appointed Expert 
in January, 1938, announced that further Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
retentions in Delhi throughout the year are deal of painting has now been completed and 


under their consideration. the work was continually progressing until the 
There was in recent years an increase in oe depression in recent years dried up 


malaria bearing mosquitoes and consequential. 
feverin New Delhi. Thisledto aspecialinquiry All-India War Memorial.—H. 8. H. the 
in 1936. The inquiry showed that both Old Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
and New Delhi were ringed about with prolific laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
mosquito breeding places, one of the worst being, Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
the area utilized for sewage outfall. The) Vista. The place chosen is a fine tion in the 
water borne sewage of both Old and New cities:centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
is dealt with in a farm which, when the new construction of the building was for economy’s 
city was built, was placed immediately outside sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
its southern boundary. The Government of was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
India after the 1926 inquiry were forced to adopt February, 1931, in the presence of representatives 
a new scheme for the removal of the farm to of every unit of the army in India, of the Royal 
a more distant site and chose one some four Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
miles cece ayer on the a ae a anced and other spectators. 
operations on & large scale, scientifically dire ; one 
were aimuitanacialy undertaken, the estimate nee ¥ Memorial.“ It a on 
of their cost being Rs, 14 lakhs. Improvements Late Majesty. King Emperor George V, in 
in the water supply of the new Capital with Princes’ place, the large park-like re lying 
a view to a larger population being retained between the All-Indfa War Memorial and the 
in it during the summer has also been effected. Purana Qija. The origin of this proposal was 
When the residential build in New Delhi a movement started among the Ruling Princes, 
were, in the course of the or construction sometime previously, to erect a white memorial 
of the new city, about to designed, the statue to Fis Majesty in the new city and this 
Government of India issued orders that they scheme had made considerable pregress when 
were to be “for cold weather occupation only,” His Majeaty died. The matter was then con- 
This rule was followed. The eral principle sidered in a broader light and in consultation 
embodied in the design of the houses was that between Their Highnesses and His Excellency 
of planning them to capture as much warmth the Earl of Willingdon. The Princes agreed to 
from the sun as possible, Secretariats, residen- merge the{r scheme in a larger one for an All- 
tial b lows and staff quarters are largely India memorial to His Late Majesty. H. E. the 
inappropriate fozts ot weather occupation. Viceroy issued an appeal for su ptions to the 
How Government will deal with this pyoblem major scheme and he and Her Excellency the 
remains to be seen. Countess of Willingdon opened the genera) 
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subscription list with a donation of Rs, 5,000. :his was a large area lying immediately below 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a the western walls of the Purana Qila, 4.¢., be- 
design for a memorialand His Excellency the tween them and Princes’ place. This area was 
Viceroy and the representatives of the Ruling riginally marked by Sir Edward Lutyens, in his 
Princes inspected Princes’ place with a view to olan, to be an ornamental lake. Practical 
a statue being erected there and in particular ‘onsideration led to its abandonment for that 
had a temporary wooden structure erected 80 )Urpose and the area was laid out as a park. 
that they might judge how a statue of the same Alarge ld Al of the Maharaja's Rs. 5,00,000 
dimensions would appear from different view- was utilized for the provision of a huge brick 

ints, The statue of His Late Majesty is to be grandstand overlooking the central portion of 
n bronze and willshow His Majesty seated under ‘he park taken for the Stadium. 


i cal Inaugural Ceremony.—The new city 
Public Institutions.—It was proposed was the scene of notable and elaborate 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931. 
should be established at Delhi and in this The first of these was the unvejling of four 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political “Dominion Columns” suitably placed about 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy the great place between the two Secretariat 
presided. The proposal is still ‘‘under considera- blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
tion.” To implement it would require an mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
estimated capital outlay of Re. 124 lakhs. old style in full sail, The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various 
The Government of India further in the of the land by Asoka and were presented 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 by Canada, Auctralia, New Zealand and South 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- Africa, The first two and fourth of these 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential Dominions sent their own represeatatives to 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which perform the ceremony of unveiling. New 
would be erected in the new capital. The Zeatand nominated a Member of the Government 
plan was to provide a local university on of India to act in her behalf for the same 
the _ ootoag eran ~~. otha purpose. 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The eel 
provision of funds for the complete . City Extension:—The main direction for the 


‘uture extension of the new city is southward, 
realisation of the university being a matter 
at sine ik wan decided! to: sommence:work where for some three miles beyond the limits of 


resent development, Government have land in 
with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them ual heir possession and have placed it at the 


© disposal of the City administration, The New 
pata ll reentry pie lal won Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies immediately south- 
cutive Council, Unfortunately the inability ward of the existing new City boundary on the 


southern side and H. E, the Earl of Willingdon 
of the Government of India to allot considerable ;,, February 1936, opened alongside the high 


funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that HL. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay Tad, “hete # fine new Willingdon Air Station, 


which is furnished with the most modern 
the foundation stone of the university build- equipment for day and night flying, Building 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved has already taken place in the same neighbour. 
impracticable. The general question of the hood, The scene of the next town-planning 
finances of the University was in 1027 the seems likely to be in the area lying between the 
subject of inquiry by a speclal Committee now city and New Delhi Cantonment. 
appointed by Government. For the time being 
e University was housed in the temporary A New Delhi Municipal Committee with 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil ‘ts own permanent official Chairman and 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1931 the old Secretariat was established in 1932. 


Viooregal Lodge was allocated to it for it# 4 development Trust was instituted in 1987, 
uture home. its duties being to provide for the expansion 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bhavnagar havin, of the new capital, including both old and new 
offered Rs. 5,00,000 for the provision of som’ cities and urgently to deal with the insanitary 
amenity in the new city, the Government o overcrowding of the old city, problem arising 
India decided to utilize the sum forthe provisio: from the rapid increase of population there 
ofa Stadium, The ground which they took fo since Delhi again became capital of India. 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Ksq.. 
authorising him to“‘open a new Lodge in Bengal. 
Of his personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt. Farwinter, who in the following year 
sneceeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Cumpany, and is described 
as “No, 72 at Bengal in the Kast Indies,” The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April1755. The lastnamed was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
thou present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the ‘‘ Lodges 
in the East Indies” Mr. Cullin Smith was ap- 

igted P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
fhe custom in Bengal ‘‘to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
asscon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767; but in pass- 
ing tt may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrars in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the ‘‘Admiral Watson,” Indiaman 
for Bast India where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found.” Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 3ist, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrowe lane the ce of annual elec- 


tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M. 
Ui tely the records of the P. G. L. date 


back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation {s lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working yntil 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Caleutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 


.—The earliest Lodge in Southern 


Madras. 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1762. 


Three others were also established about 1766. 
In the same year Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following fag another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Atho] (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working ceably side by side until] the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed.”’ 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 


Bombay.—Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 18th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799, In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
aSked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
& Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested ‘“‘that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge ‘‘ Orlon-In-the-Weat”’ 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and tnstalled 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
Tt seems from Lane’s records that in 1880 it was 
diseovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the clvilian element 
of ‘‘ Orion” seceded and formed the ‘‘ Lodge 
of Hope” also at Poona No, 802. 
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Here “ Orlon’’ unrecognized at home aided 
in thesecession of some of its members who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
Parent Lodge from the Grand Lodge of England 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti 
fication of the existence of ‘‘Orion-in the West’ 
had reached Lngland, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge 
Coast of Coromandel It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 


the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel]. 


had exceeded his powers Ultimately : 
walrant No 598 was granted as already stated 
in 1833 Lodge ‘‘ Perseverance” was started 
in Bombay No 818in 1828 Upto this time the 
on of the Grand Lodge of England in 
ndia had not been invaded but in 1836 Dr 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland P G M of Western India and its 
Dependencies No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until lst January 1838 A 
second Scottish Prownce of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub division of 
the Presidencies Burnes may be best described 
as being yn 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “in partibus infidelium’’ 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of Jndia were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry But the times were pro- 
pitious There was no English Provincial Giand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Admunistration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed Of English Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abevance, Jn order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one case, indeed, a Lodge ‘‘ Per- 
severance”? under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland This Lodge stil] exists in Bombay and 
now bears No 3380n the Register of Scotland 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished and English Masonry declmed until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St George No 549 on the 
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Rolls of theGrand Lodge of England was again 
i at umes ane og oni Pepi was “ 
soll representative of En nry 

ie’ Eronion In 1844 Burnes established a 
Lodge “Rising Star’? at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the presentday. Thus the seed 
planted at [richinopoly in 1774 by the initiation 
of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone fat 
to establishing that mutual trust between Wesf 
and Kast, a distinguishing characteristic or 
Speculative Freemasonry A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay in 1860,and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1861 


The Grand Lodge of England —All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
freland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction in India By far the largest 18 the 
first’ the next largest is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters indepertflent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed 

Bengal 

Lodges Rt Wor Bro C Carev Morgan 

PGD District Grand Master Dy 
DGM I W_. Hockenhuil MLA 
PGD Ast DGMs KCDe CIE 
ICS (Rtd) and Wor Bro A Barr 
Pollock PAGDC 

Madras 

35 Lodges Dis GM Rt Wor Bro G 

Boaz CST CIE ICS PGD Dy 
DGM Dewan Bahadur PM Sivannana 
Mudahar P Dy G Regr 


Punjab 


34 Lodges Rt Wor Bro Rt Rev ‘The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, CIE, OBE, VD 
MA, DD _ District Grand, Master, 
Wor Bro It Col AM, Dick, CBE 


VHS, IMS, Deputy Dt Grand 
Master 

Burma 
Lodges Rt W Bro W_ H_ Chance, 


VD, District Graod Master, Jivan) 
Hormusn, CIE, DSO,PAG Reg 
Dy DGM 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE YEAR 
1938 39 


Rt Wor Bro W A C Bromham, J P 
Wor Bro R K R Cama 

Dr 8 A Wilkinson 

Major R BR B McLean 

F H Taylor 

Revd Canon C F Fortescue 

Revd F E Dossetor , 

; S F Dhalla 

; K N Chandabhoy 

j Sohrab R Davar 

Geo Barnes 


Dist Grand Master 
DDGM 
Asst DG M 
Asst DGM 
DSGW 
DIGW 
DG Chap 
DG Chap 
DG Treasurer. 
DG Registrar 
PB, of GP 


d 
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LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE 
YEAR 1938-39—Contd 


Wor Bro Khan Bahadur Palanji N Daver DG Secretary 
” ” R J Harrs DG Dir of Cer 
» » % A Neale DSGD 
» » M G Bhatt DSGD 
> » Dr 8 N Katrak DSGD 
» oo EF B Zaveri DJGD 
» » Capt J W Bingham DIGD 
» » HR Patel DIJGD 
,» Hormusy: Ardeshir DGS of W 
, EL Dunne DGDD of C 
, H F LT Harnson DAGD of C 
» » PB Kale DAGD of C 
, WS C Macey DAGD ofc 
, VV Shaligram DAGD of C 
» » S G@ Bullard DG Swd Br 
, » G H Lamb DG St Br 
‘ , Khan Bahadur F F Tarapore DG St Br 
» os LF Lucas DG Org 
, WG Ashwell DAG Secy 
» H D Dungor DG Pur 
* ,  ,, Kunwar Shankar Dayal DAG Pur 
P H Amroliwalla DG Steward 
C M Robertson DG Steward 
» 1. P Ravel DG Steward 
T I Archer DG Steward 
‘ M J Antia DG Steward 
» >», Rai Saheb US Bisen DG Steward 
>» of W =H Perkins DG Tyler 
LIST OF LODGES WORKING UNDER THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY 
Number Place 
1 Orion in the West 415 Poona 
2 Sst George 549 Bombay 
8 Concord 757 Bombay 
4 Union 767 Karachi 
5 Industry 873 Hyderabad Sind 
6 Truth 944 Bombay 
7. Alexandra 1065 Jubbulpore 
8 Emulation 1100 Bombay 
9 Corinth 1122 Nagpur 
10 Eastern Star 1189 Bombay 
11 Friendship & Harmony 1270 Igatpun 
12 Cyrus ‘ 1359 Bombay 
18 Sukkur 1508 Sukkur 
14 Berar 1649 Amraoti 
15 Aryan 1709 Bombay. 
16 Excelsior in Khandesh 1738 Bhusawal 
17 Hiram of Past Masters i 1784 Bombay, 


18, 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22, 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28, 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41, 


42. 


43, 
44. 
45, 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51. 
52. 
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LIST OF LODGES WORKING UNDER THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF 


BOMBA Y.—Conid. 


Malwa .. 

Justice sie ee ee ee ai 
Tyrrell Leith .. ee es a = 
Friendship ; 
Royal Connaught 

Faith 

Dharwar es ss ee 

Khan Bahadur B. Rajkotwala 

St. Andrew... we ets ane ng 


Kathiawar or wie ee 36 es 


Rajputana 

Research 

Light of the Craft 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins 

Burnett oe 

Ubique in the East .. 

Bhore Ghaut 

Central India .. 

Chhatisgarh 

Army & Navy 

Deolali bse 

Heart of India 

Gymkhana... F 

Haig-Brown .. ae he nee - 
Universal Brotherhood = 
Light in Arabia 

Knight 

Scinde .. 

Tndus ‘ 

Leslie Wilson '.. 

Cornwallis ie a% wie ee ms 
Dawn of Peace ng ie a 
Justice and Peace 

Reginald Spence 

Vishvanath 


Number, 


1994 
2145 
2162 
2307 
2377 
2438 
2527 
2531 
500 
2787 
2800 
3184 
3265 
3275 
3284 
8388 
3465 
3467 
3507 
3651 
3710 
3760 
3796 
3829 
8835 
3870 
8918 
4284 
4826 
4880 
5062 
5260 
5442 
5514 
6716 


Place. 
Mhow. 
Abu Road. 
Baroda, 
Ajmer. 
Ahmednagar, 
Keamari, 
Dharwar. 
Karachi, 
Kamptee, 
Rajkote, 
Mount Abu. 
Bombay. 
Jubbulpore. 
Bombay. 
Poona, 
Kirkee, 
Bombay. 
Indore, 
Raipur. 
Bombay. 
Deolali, 
Bilaspur. 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Aden. 
Deolali, 
Karachi, 
Karachi. 
Poona. 
Bombay. 
Lonavla. 
Bombay, 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its Morley Williams, Supdt., Southern India, 


rule through a Grand Master of All Scott 


Freemasonry in India, whois nominated by the 


Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
confirmation by the gland Lodge of Scotland, J. C. Mistree, J. P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Sir Patrick Blackwell, Bo 
The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 


Kt., M.B.E. the present incumbent of the office, 


and controls 70 


ish A, Logan, G. Supdt., Eastern India. 
The Grand Secretary is R.W. Bro. Khan Bahadur 


ges. Under him the several warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1887, 


districts are in charge of the following but it was short lived. An attempt was made 

Grand Superintendents :— 

Lt. Col. J. Galbraith Gill, R.A.M.C., D.8,0., the representation of the Grand Secre 
0.B.E., M.C., @. Supdt. Northern India, Engiand ty Grand Secretary of 


G. Lindsay, G. Supdt., Central India. 


» to the Depu 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 


in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
tary of 
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there being two already, riz., English and Scottish 

the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant tue 

warrant. In 1931, however, a warrant was 

sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge ‘‘St. 

Patrick” and since that year three other Lodges 

pial sprung into being, one of which is now 
efunct. 


The Irish Constitution is governed in India 
by a Grand Inspector for India who is 
Rt. Wor. Bro. Mr. Justice Munroe of the Lahore 
High Court. He has two Asst. Grand Inspectols, 
one for the Bombay Presidency, who is Wor. 
Bro. A. Finan, and one for Bengal who is Wor. 
Bro, E. C, Rees. 


Eleven Lodges are working In India at the 
following places: 


Bombay. 
Nos. 319, 419, 648. 


Calcutta, 
Nos. 263, 382, 464, 465 490 and 667. 


Lahore. 
No. 19. 


Simla, 
No, 458. 


Royal Arch Masonry.—Under England 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
neatly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints his Deputy as 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal. 


Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 


The five English Districts are constituted as 
under ‘— 
Bengal. 
30 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex. Comp. 
C. Carey Morgan. 


Madras. 
20 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Excellent 
Comp, G. T. Boag, C.S1., C.1.E., I.C.8. 


Bombay. 


Chapters, M. Ex. Comp. W. A. C. Bromham, 
Grand Superintendent. 


: Punjab. 
22 Chapters. Most Ex, Comp. Rt. Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, C.I.HK., O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., D.D., Grand Superintendent. 


Burma, 
7 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. W. H. Chance 
V.D., Grand Superintendent. 


Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Crait Freemasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at 
resent ruled by M. E. Camp. Sir Shapoorjee 
. Billimoria, Kt., W.B.E., 3.P., under whom 
there are about 32 chen in India. The 
Grand Secretary of all ttish Freemasonry 
in India is also District Grand Scribe E. of 
Scottish R. A. Masonry. | 


There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 
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Mark Masonry.—Under England, Mark- 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into scpa- 
rate Districts; but in most cases the District 
|Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
| Master. 
| Bengal. 

-23 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. C. Carey Morgan, 
District Grand Master. 


Bombay. 


18 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. A. C. Bromham, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master. 


Madras. 


16 Lodges, Rt. Wor. Bro. George Townsend 
Poag, (.8.1., O.LE., 1.C.8., District Grand 
Master. 

Punjab. 

12 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Rt. Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., D.D., District Grand Master. 


Burma, 
5 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. H. Chance, V.D., 
District Grand Master. 


The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal Arch degree in Irish Chapters. The Mark 
degree 1s worked In some S. C. Lodges, but 
mostly in R, A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R.A.M, and other degrees can be obtained.S. C. 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation, The Mark 
degree in Scottish Craft Jodaes is conferred 
by the Rt, Wor, Master as the 8S. C. Craft 
does not recognise the ceremony of Rt. W. 
Mark Master. This is confined astrictly to 
Chapters. Each Chapter has a Lodge of M. 
M. M, working under its charter. Separate 
charters for Mark Lodges are only issued by 
the G. Chapter of Scotland. 


Royal Ark Meriner.—The Royal Ark 
Mariner degree is worked in the English Con- 
stitution by lodges attached to Mark lodges. 
Its ruler is the District Grand Mark Master and 
only Mark master Masons can take this degree, 

There are 10 R. A, M. Lodges under Bengal, 
5 under Bombay. 8 under Madras and 4 under 
Punjab. 


Other Degrees.—There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 80° is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction, There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

The Red Cross of Constantine has two 
Conclaves working in India. With them are 
worked the degrees of K.H.S and Kt. of St. 
John. They are governed by the Grand 
Council in England direct, 

The Conclaves working in India are — 

No. 43 Bombay and No. 160, Simla, 

The Order of the Secret Monitor has 
7 conicaves under Bombay and 8 under Madras. 

Benevolent Associations.—Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masnns, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
Inaintenance provision for widows in poor 
lcir cumstances. 
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All information will be given to persons en 
titled bv the District Grand Secretary in each 
District The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below — 

D G S, Bengal 

Guy D Robinson, P D G@ W, (Bombay) 

19, Parh Street, Calcutta 
D GS, Bombay 

Khan Bahadur Palanjt N Davar PAGR 
PDG.W, Kreemasons’ Hall, Ravelin Street, 
kort, Bombay 


DG S,Burma EC 
E Meyer P G Deacon (Eng ) , Rangoon 


Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge 
The Honble Mr Justice re 


Patrick Blackwell 
MBE Grand Maste1 
P M Kanza PM 342 and 
1041 HG Chap (Scot ) Grand Master 
Depute 
I H Taunton ICS JP 
PM 742 PM 1041 Subs Grand 
Master 
Lt Col J Galbiaith Gill RA 
MC DSO OBE MC 


HSGM P M 389 G "Supt Nortnern 
India 


C lindsay HPGM Dep 


HSGD (Scot) PM "53 G Supdt 
Central India 

Morlev Wiliams HGM Dep 
PM 568 G Supdt Southern India 
A Logan HSGM PM 813 G Supdt 


Eastern India 


H J Mullencux P M 338 Senior Grand 


Warden 
G P Phillipas P M 1205 Senior Grand 
Warden 
H J Maitland Jones PM 13842 #£Senior Grand 
Warden 


HH Nawab Sir S Riaz Ali 
Khan KCSI PM 142 and 
m 1041 Senior Grand Warden 


H P Kharas PM 506and 800 Jumor Gland 


Warden 
DN Kuma PM 371 Junior Grand 
Warden 
J Bracewell P M 634 Junior Grand 
Warden 


Lieut B Lunson PM 363 in 
1256 and 14364 Junior Grand Warden 


Khan Bahadur J V Mustree 
JP Hon G Chap (Scot ) 
P™M 506 and in 1041 Grand Secretary 


Dadabhoy P Chowna PM 1298 
Grand Treasurer 


Husein A Fazulbhoy PM 587 
Senior Grand Deacon 


Senior Grand 
Deacon 


Senior Grand 
Deacon 


dV Everitt PM 568 


A L de Witt, PM 611 
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DG S, Madras 
Rao Bahadur 8. T Srinivasa Gopala Chari, 
P A G Reg Freemasons Hall, EBgmore, 


Madras, 
D @ 8, Punjab 


G Reeves Brown, PAGD of C Freema 
sons Hall, Lahore 

Scottish Constitution —It has two Bene 
volent Funds known as (1) Scottish Masonic 
Fund of Benevolence (India) and (2) Scottish 
Masonic Benevolent Association in India 
kor information reg 1rding the Benevolent Funds 
application should be made to Khan Bahadur 
Jehangeer C Mistree, J P 17, Murzban Road, 
Bombay 


A S F I for the year 19387 38 — 


D D Itaha PM 756 and in 569 
Senior Grand Deacon 

Ral Bahadur S N_ Bhaduri 
PM 1101 Senior Grand Deacon 

A L T Richaidson PM 1208 
Senior Grand Deacon 


Lachman Singh Swann PM 
1281 


Senior Grand Deacon 

Dady C Panday PM 800 Junior Grand 
Deacon 

PH J Rustomj: PM 485 Junior Grand 
Deacon 

Dinshaw S Parahh PM 569 Jumor Grand 
Deacon 

G H Lillis PM 1068 Junior Grand 
Deacon 

J F Soutar PM 1131 Junior Grand 
Deacon 


Dr lk Sreenivasulu Setty PM 
1148 Junior Grand Deacon 
Nur Elahi PM 1364 Junior Grand Deacon 


Behram N_ Karanjia 


MLC PM 342 and in 1366 Grand 
Architect 

Sorabj1 J Kapadia PM 584 Asst Grand 
Architect 

H M Winn PM 691 Asst Grand 
Architect 

Sorabj1 Eruchshaw, PM 742 Asst Grand 
Architect 

M A Bhavnwl PM 1064 Asst Grand 
Architect. 

J V Khiinan1 PM 1273 Asst Grand 
Architect 

J E Thomas PM 1163 Grand Jeweller 
Dr S C Basak, PM 371 Asst Grand 
Jeweller, 


PM 
Asst Grand Jeweller 


Major C S Venkata Ramanan 
IMS,PM 1290 Asst Grand Jeweller 


A Pratt, PM 1324 Asst Grand Jeweller 


G@ Cruickshank, PM 1206 Grand Bible 
rer, 


Jyotish Chandra Sett 
404 


J G Barclay, PM 1066 Grand Bible 
Bharoocha, PM aah 

Byram N , 
“135 aad in 843 and 1233 Grand Zend 
Avesta Boarer 
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Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge A. S. F. I. for the year 1937-88.—contd. 


Dr. R.D.P. Mody, P.M. 800... Grand Zend 
Avesta Bearer. 

Mahomed H. Moledina, R.W.M. 
702 Grand Koran Bearer, 

Khan Saheb Allah Baksh Khan 
G. Gabol, P.M. 1238 .. Grand Koran Bearer. 
ais ea pass Ghose, P.M 
a cos Gita Bearer. 


aoa cat Rama “Iyengar, P.M 
1065 —_in ts ae Grand Gita Bearer. 
J. C. Calderwood, P.M. 828 Grand Dir. of 


Ceremonies. 
Khaliluddin Ahmad, P.M. 
Asst, Grand Dir. of Cer. 


D. P. Mowrawalla, sia oe and 
in 1888 


Dr. 
$71 


Asst. Grand 
Dir. of Ceremonies. 


J. 8. Weir, P.M. 611 


Dir. of Ceremonies. 

R. Y. Morrison, P.M. 818 she Asst. Grand 
Dir, of Ceremonies. 

“. f@oue, R WM. 1NA6 Asst. Grand 
. Dir. of Ceremonies. 

Manohar Lali Kapur, P.M.1296. Asst. Grand 
Dir. of Ceremonies. 

K. P. Nallaseth, P.M. 1363 Asst, Grand 


ir. of Ceremonies. 
Dr, 8. J. Meherhomy, P.M. 342 


and in 584 Grand Bard. 
Sahib A. K. Sundaresa Iyer, 

M. 661 R.W.M. 831 Grand Bard. 

W. J. Barrett P.M. 785 : Grand Bard. 
Dr. 8. M. Khambatta, scales 

800 Grand Bard. 
A. a rraeg Pratepa Rao, R. W M. 

065 -- Grand Bard. 

F. o: Nasikwalla, P. M. 1297 Grand Bard. 

A. Hepburn, P.M. 1824 Grand Bard. 


E. ce. Sheswe™ J.P., P.M. 
Grand Sword Bearer. 

J. oy Satarawalla, P.M. 843 and 
702 .. Asst, Grand Sword Bearer. 


Rai Digamber Prasad, P.M. 
560 ee Asst, Grand Sword Bearer. 


Capt. A. E. Davies, P.M. 
ai ‘ ets Asst, Grand Sword Bearer. 


J. 8. Greenhalgh, P.M. 909 Asst. Grand 


Sword Bearer. 

K. J. Mody, P.M. 1298 and 
in 1069 -- Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 
P. BE. Walde, R.W.M. 1127 Asst. Grand 
Sword Bearer. 


B. Big ao P.M. 1366 an 
Asst. Gna Sword Bearer, 


Be P. aes PM. 742 Grand Dir, of 
Music, 


@. K. Urquhart, R.W.M. 337 a Asst. Grand 


ector of Music, 


A. ¥. Manning P.M. 568 oe Asst. Grand 
: Director of Music. 

A. PYG Chick, — aii and fn 
es ee Asst. Grand 


Director of Music. 
i 


ir abt dds 


Asst. Grand W 


A.P.R. Grindley, B.W.M. 1068. . Asst. Grand 
Director of Music. 
H. P. Burman, R.W.M. 1279 .. Asst. Grand 
Director of Music. 

Major T. P. Jones, R.W.M. 1296. 
Asst, Grand Director of Music. 

J. M. Donalason R.W.M. 
813 Grand Organist 


J. H. Gillespie, R. Ww. M. "490 Grand Standard 
Bearer. 

B. P. Tiwari, P.M. 526 .. Asst. Grand 
Standard Bearer. 


R. D. Umrigar, P.M. 1069 Asst. Grand 
Standard Bearer. 

Rao Bahadur M. G. 
Subramaniam, R.W.M. 1148 . Asst. Grand 
Standard Bearer. 

‘ae: iakeney, R.W.M. 
1256... Asst. Grand Standard Bearer. 

J. B. Mistry, P.M. 1866 and in 
1888 Asst. Grand Standard Bearer. 


Major A. J. . Curtis, R.W.M.1384 Asst. Grand 
Standard Bearer. 
S. H. Madon, P.M. 475.. Presdt. of 
" @rand Stewards. 
Ramniklal V. Parikh, P M. 563 . Presdt. of 
Grand Stewards. 
F. Frail, R.W.M. 783 Presdt. of 
Grand peaked 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung 
Bahadur, R.W.M. 787 Presdt,. of 


" Grand Stewards, 
si oe . aentiels P.M. 
-Presdt. of Grand Stewards. 


T. ar BWM. 1208 ae Presdt. of 
Grand Stewards. 

8S. J. Trombaywalla, P.M. 1863 . Presdt. of 
Grand Stewards. 

N.W.G. Innes, R.W.M. 474 Vice-Presdt. 
of Grand Stewards. 

T.E.O. Moore, R.W.M. 756 Vice-Presdt. 
of Grand Stewards. 

E. D. Allbless, R.W.M. 800. Vice-Preadt. 
of Grand Stewards. 

B. J. Tapner, R.W.M. 909 = Vice-Presdt. 
of Grand Stewards. 

D. C. Muzumdar, R.W.M. uot .  Vice-Presdt, 
of Grand Stewards, 


G. N. Sub ~~ Ramiah, WM. 
1290 Vice-Eresit. of Grand Stewards. 
Rao Saheb KT, Cure B.W.M. 


Grand Marshal. 
Shivlal L. Sharma, BR. Ww. M. 563. Asst, Grand 
Marshal, 

Darashaw A. Dhanbhoora, 
R.W.M. 684 .. Asst. Grand Marshal. 
BR. Harris, R.W.M. 634 .. Asst. Grand 
Marshal. 
T. O, Jaini, R.W.M. 644 oe Asst. Grand 
Marshal, 
L. A. Advani, B.W.M.1064 .. Asst. Grand 
Marshal, 
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Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge A. S. FI. forthe year 1987-38 :—concld. 


Dr, Ganesh Sahai, R.W.M. 1281. Asst. Grand 
Marshal. 
Jal D. Chinoy, R.W.M. 1297 Asst. Grand 
Marshal. 


Sir Govindrao B. Pradhan 
J.P., R.W.M, 1041 


F. Guthrie, R.W.M. 338 


, Kt. 
" Grand Inner Guard. 
Asst, Grand 
Inner Guard. 
eats M. Rakshit, R.W.M. 
oe "Asst, Grand Inner Guard. 
Asst, Grand 


A. Brims, R.W.M. 1181.. 


K. J, Antia, B.W.M, 1298 


KE. H. Gran, R.W.M. 1324 


W. 4H, Perkins, P.M. 702 
W. C. Garner, P.M, 490.. 
8, K. Bannerjee, P.M. 404 
H. H. Greenway, P.M. 1031 


G. on Wambeek, R.W.M. 611 . 


L. J. Woodsell 

G. H. Lamb 

Jamshed 8. Lam .. 
Capt, N. H. Kulkarni 
Rutton R, Ruttonji 
Sitaram Banerji .. 
J. L, Hanvey 

Abu Sharaf Mahomed 
A. G. F. Foote 

D, C. Thanawalla 

T. D. Ahuja 

R. J. Panthakey .. 
H. D. Khanna 

P. C, Langman 

Dr, Bankat Chundra 
Kaikhoshru H. Patel 
S. P. Athavale 

G. H, King 

C. C. Schokman : 
Harry Jenkins, M.B.E. .. 
S. V. Iyer .. 

Sardool Singh 
Jagannath V. Datar 
K. BR. Postwalla .. 
Satappa M. Chavan 
Rai Sahib C. K. Durvasulu 
Samuel P. Blood .. 
Raja Guroo Das .. 
J. M. Sethna 

R. G. Widdon 

Albert Smith 


Major Wajid Ali Burki, LMS. ae 


Inner Guard. Dr. D. C. Rennie, P.M. 1324 


GRAND STEWARDS. 


337 |K.G. W. Grainger 
338 | Ian McTear 

342 |G. K. Mahajan 

343 |G. F. Hardwick ; 
363 | Mohan L. Tannan, I.E.S. 
371 | N. V. Ranganadham 
389 | L. A. Butterworth 
404 |K. P. Lentin 

474 |Syed Imad Ali 

475 | Chillara Laxminarayan Rao 
485 |B, W. Lucke 

506 |S. R. Griffin 

526 | M. M.A. Nevas 

568 |F. B. Blomfield 

569 | D. J. Paton 

584 | David Reid 

687 | D. F. Kalianiwala 

594 | John W. Lyon 

611 | George P. Thomas 
634 | R. Douglas 

661 | Prakash Chand Mehra 
691 |B. 8. Dodsankarappa 
702 | C. W. Lord 

735 | 8. Ramaswami 

742 |D. D, Khambatta.. 
756 |C. B. Mallett 

783 |W. G. Coath 

787 | R.A. Wadia 

800 | Darshan Singh Bindra 
813 | Dr. H. D. Gandhi 

828 | Bashir Husain Zaidi 
831 'K. Pandurang Rao 


Asst. Grand 
Inner Guard. 


Asst. Grand 
Inner Guard. 


Asst. Grand 
Inner Guard, 


Grand Tyler. 
Grand Chaplain. 
Grand Chaplain. 
Grand Chaplain. 
Grand Chaplain. 


928 

957 
1031 
1041 
1065 
1066 
1069 
1101 
1108 
1127 
1131 
1148 
1163 
1205 
1208 
1233 
1256 
1273 
1279 
1281 
1290 
1296 
1297 
1298 
1324 
1842 
1363 
1364 
1366 
1384 
1388 
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Daughter Lodges working under the Jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of 


Number of NAME OF LODGE. 

Lodge. 

337 Hope .. Karachi. 
838 Perseverance : Bombay. 
342 Rising Star of W. T. Bombay. 


343 St. Andrews in the East 


363 Victoria 


371 St. David in the Kast 


389 St. Paul 


404 8t. Thomas in the East 


474 Endeavour 
475 Barton 

485 Harmony 

490 Caledonia 

506 Rising Sun 
626 Rajputana 

563 Salem : 
668 Southern Cross 
569 Morland 

584 Hamilton 

587 Islam .. 

594 Kindred Hope 
611 Bonnie Doon 
634 Hope & Sincerity 
644 Independence 
661 Caledonia 

691 Bolan .. 

702 Level .. 

735 Hubli.. ar 
742 Royal Jubilee 
756 Ekram 

788 Charity 

787 Hyderabad 


800 Zoroaster 
818 Albyn oe 


828 The Scots’ .. 
831 Clair .. 


Poona, 
Belgaum. 
Calcutta. 

Mhow. 
Caleutta. 
Calcutta. 

Lonavila. 
Karachi. 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Neemuch 
. Ahmedabad. 
Oorgaum, 
Hyderabad (Dn.). 
Surat- 
Bombay. 
Nasirabad. 
Colombo. 
Ahmedabad. 
Lucknow. 
Meerut. 
Quetta. 
Kirkee. 
Hubli. 
Sholapur- 
Secunderabad. 
Bandikui. 
Hyderabad (Dn.)- 
Bombay, 
Calcutta. 
Bombay: 
Meerut. 


r gett Ae Pe aa RM ys tw >? OL “pees 











All Scottish Freemasonry in India :— 


Number of 
odge, 
909 Cataract ‘is 
928 Heather 
957 Coronation 

1031 Elysium 


1041 Imperial notlietiead 
1064 Si: Charles Napier 


1055 Nicopolis 
1066 Forman 
1068 St. Andrew 
1069 Beaman 
1090 Gibbs .. 
1101 Scindia 
1108 Godaveiy 


1127 St. James in the East 
1131 Calcutta Kilwinning 


1148 Asoka ‘ 
1163 Imperial i 
1205 Doric .. 

1208 Universal Peace 


1233 Temperance & Beney olence, 
1256 Black Mountain 


1273 Karachi 
1279 Wallace 


1281 Universal Brother heed 
1290 Star of the South 


1296 Wilson 
1297 Jennings 
1298 Bharat es 


NAME OF LODGE. 


. Gokak Falls, 
Munnar, 
Khandwa, 

Simla, 

Bombay. 

H) derabad, Sind. 
Vizianagaram, 
Bombay. 
Lahore. 
Bombay. 
Bangalore. 
Gwalior. 
Rajahmundry, 
Calcutta, 
Calcutta. 
Madras, 

New Delhi. 
Calcutta. 
Barrackpore. 
Karachi. 


.. Rawalpindi & Muzree. 


Karachi. 
Kanchrapara. 
Alnritsar. 
Bangalore. 
Bannu., 
Bombay, 
Bombay, 


1324 Masjid-i-Sweman. Maidani Nuftun, (S.P.) 


1342 Madras a 


1363 Sohrab Bharoocha 


1364 Murree 

13@6 K.R. Cama .. 
1384 Afghan ae 
1388 Mother India 


Madras, 

Bombay. 

Muriee & Rawalpindi. 
Bombay. 

Rampur. 

Bombay. 
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Scientific Surveys. 


Zoological Survey of India —It was India was still largely in French hands It 
established in 1916, when the Zoological and had been compiled from routes of solitary 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum travellers and rough chart of the coast. 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geologicaland Botanical Surveys , he Survey of India may be said to have been 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, founded in 1767—ten years after the battle of 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo Plassey—when Lord Chive formally appointed 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of ‘Major James Rennel the first Surveyor General of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Societv of Bengal, at that time the mostimportant of the 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating Hast India Company’s possessions, though there 
systematic collections since 1814 Orgamsed Were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay 
zoological investigation m India has thus been in R ml 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years From _ ‘ennells maps were originally mulitary 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the time Teconnaissances and latterly chained surveys 
when the Zoologicaland Anthropological Section >ased on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
was established as aseparate Survey, the Curator peoead to the accuracy of modern maps of 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten ‘nda based on the rigid system of triangulation 
dent) of the Indian Museum haa been a Zoologist commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
and among the officers who have held the appoint OVerand beyond India Even now, however, the 
ment have been such well known members as Asenine mga Date. par apr 

2 al disputes, as for instaace in 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Anrandale proving that the hol ding o fa Beng al lan aoeier 

The Survey 1s unique in that all itsofficers are W258 4 Tiver area at the time of the Permanent 
Indians The mam functions of the Survey are to garnet rd of 1793, so that he 1s debarred from 
investigate the cone of India nd to arrange aa its benefits 

reserve the section 1n the Zoological an TO ginn 
ological lleries of the Indian Museum In addi Scien tose SERS eenmaine aee all 
tion the Survey issues two series of publications topographical surveys, explorations and the 
upon Zoological research, namely The Records and mamtenance of geographical maps of the greater 


The Memosrs of the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropological work entitled ‘ Anthropological PATHOL HOUUIEEN Abls, and isiso tor geodene Work 
Bulletins from the Zoological Survey of India’ Geodesy means the investigation of the size 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
Botanical Survey —The Botanical Survey work of the department conists of primary 
department of the Government of India was (or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
under the controlof a Director who was also sng gravity determmations From these the 
iene of the Royal Botanic Garden, exact ‘figure’ of the earth is obtained 
Calcutta The Director having gone on leave whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
preparatory to retirement the Department 15 accurately located on 1t8 curved surface This 
awaiting some reorganisation There is a staff system of fixed points holds together all topo 
at headquarters of one officer for syste pranhical and revenuesurveys, and the existence 
ance of the Industnal Section The Director caused in other countries where isolated topo- 


of India’s cinchona operations in Burma, of rind framework, with the mevitable result that 
quinine manufacturein Bengal and of the distri- they could not be fitted together 


bution of cinchona products to the Government. 
of India s area of distribution in U pper India A geodetic framework 1s, therefore, essential 
In any large survey, but there are a number of 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like ‘other activities, all of them ultimate]; utibtanan 

that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultura] which can be suitably combined with its execu 

and an economic justification On general tion, and the following are some of those which 

grounds it is obvious thata pd et Govern- are carried out in India 

ment should acquaint itself with the physical 

fact of the area it administers, and although Precise levelling for the determination of 

rade cipae the cinchona Hapa ied the pelt heights , 

1€8 cann ave muc 

paeadiat Sens paphesbiig—oonsiatan ag _ Tidal predictions and publication of Tide Tables 

they do of vestigations and researches into the for forty-one ports between Suez and Singapore 

systematics, physiology, ecology,an ogy of 
antlife—the work accomplished in pure botany 7" Magnetic survey , 

atthe Royal Botanic Garden during the last Qpbservation of the direction and force of 

century and a half has exercised a profound and gravity , 

far-reaching influence upon the development of 

Agricultural Science and Forestry in India. Astronomical observations to determine 


latitude, longitude and time , 
Survey of india.—The first authoritative 
map of India was published by D’Anville in ora Se and meteorologicalobservations 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown at Dehra ‘ 
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Indian geodesy has disclosed widespread 
anomalies of gravitational attraction in the 
earth’s crust, which have recently led to a re- 
consideration of the whole theory of isostasy. 


Topographical Surveys.—In the t this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
atill conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Burma in 1905. 


Tho revenue survey is primarily a record 
of individual property boundaries and is uncon- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical survey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 


By 1905 however, allthe Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always d, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modern topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1l-inch to 1-mile scale as 
1ecommended by a commission which sat at that 
time to consider the existing maps of India. 


This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and—more 
recently—air traffic requirements. 


It was intended that this 1905 survey should be 
completed in twenty-five years, and then revised 
periodically every thirty years. Owing however 
to the war and more recent retrenchments only 
a little over two-thirds of the programme had 
been completed by 1987, in spite of the 
reduction of scale for the less important areas. 


Although new surveys are carried out every 
year, covering from thirty to rod thousand 
square miles—an area roughly that of England—_ 
the maps of a large part of the country' 
are still over 50 years old, printed mostly 
in black only, and have hill features shewn 
by roughly sketched form lines or hachures; 
such changes in town sites, canals and 
communications as have been embodied in 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but are entered from data gathered from outside 
sources. 


Out of a total of 1,622,920 square miles, which 
is the Survey programme of India 1,140,078 
square Miles have now been mapped, and it is 
hoped that the remaining area be done in 
about 14 years time. 


While some of these unsurveyed places are in 
remote tracts like the Nags hills of Assam and 


the high Himalayas, most are accessible. Large 
areas in Central Burma, Eastern Bengal, North 
Bihar, South Bombay, Gujrat, ind and 


Western Rajputana have yet to be mapped on 
modern lines. 


The work is now being done by §8 parties 
distributed all over India, including the 
Himalayas, where one party operates from April 
to June till the rains start and again from 
September till such time as work is rendered 
impossible by cold. For the other parties the 
winter is thelr field season, the rains being 
devoted to drawing. j 


{Lara ee 


Surveys. 


On the separation of Burma from India on 
ist April 1937, the Burma Sarvey Party, 
Survey of India, has been placed on foreign 
service conditions under the Government of 
Burma. Technical and administrative control 
is however still exercised by the Surveyor 
General ot India. Theactivities of the Survey 
of India have gone beyond the borders of 
India in the past. ye for instance, was 
Surveyed and mapped at the request of the local 
authorities in 1927. 


Large Scale Surveys.—Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial boundaries 
have always formed an important item of 
topographical work, and in recent years numerous 
Guide Maps have been published of important 
cities and military stations where the 1-inch to 
1-mile scale is inadequate. 


Miscellaneous.—While expending on ope 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allo 
by Imperial Revenues, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 


Forest and cantonment surveys ; 


Riveraine, irrigation, 
SUTVEYB ; 


Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 


Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers lent, in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. 


The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun are always at the disposal of other 
Government departments, and the public, for 
such work as the printing of special maps, 
illustration for Reports and all diagrams for 
patents. 


The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Government departments, 
as well as non-officials, by maintaining 
up-to-date instrumental and optical eqarpment 
and by manufacturing and repairing instruments 
which would otherwise have to be replaced 
from abroad. 


Military Requirements and Air Survey.—The 
department is also responsible for all survey 
operations required by the army, and is in a 
position to meet the rapidly increasing complexity 
of modern military requirements, especially in 
air survey. 


In view of ita high military importance, air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving all 
possible assistance, and continuous research 
is being carried on in the latest methods of 
mapping from photographs taken from the 
ground and in the air. 


The fiying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present carri 
out by the Royal Air Force or the Indian Air 
Survey compen: a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Dum Dum, 


Administration isin the hands ofthe Surveyor 
General under the Education, Heaith and Lands 
Department of the Government of India. 


railway and city 


Sctenttfic Surveys. 


The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there are! 
four Directors, one for the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into which the country is divided ; the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South India) are administered personally by 
the Surveyor General. 


Of the three Circle Directors, one also adminis- 
ters the Geodetic Branch at Dehra Dun in 
addition to his topographical survey Circle. 


Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 

ublications may be addressed either the 

eadquarters Office or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose ad- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta ; 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun; Direc- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla; Director, Eastern 
Circle, Shillong ; Officer in charge, No. 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore; and Officer-in-Charge 
Burma Survey party, Survey of India, Maymyo. 


Indian Science Congress—The Indian 
Science Congress was founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof, P. S. Macmahon and Dr. J. L. 
Simonsen. ‘These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress. 
till 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
takes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
greas. The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific com- 
panionoship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science; for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress. 


The Congress, whichis progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each year. The proceed. 
ings last for six days. The Head of the Loca. 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematica, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Kthnography, (5) 
met SENG Geology, (7) Medical Research; 
when sections meet separately each section 
ia presided over by ite own President also 
chosen annually, The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the pers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visite 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 


The Indian Research Fund Association.— 
This Association is an older body than the 
Medical Research Council] in England, having 
been constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five lakhs set aside as an endowment for the 
prosecution and assistance of research, the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. It can claim to be 
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amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on & large scale and has been referred 
to by other countries in complimentary langu- 
age. Still better, it has been copied by several 
Other nations, 


2. The control and management of the 
Association are vested in a Governing Body, the 
President of which is the Member-in-charge of 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
of the Government of India. This body is 
assisted by a Scientific Advisory Board of which 
not less than three members have seats on the 
Governing Body. The Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, is the Chairman of the Board 
and the Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India is the Honorary Secretary 
of the Board and the Governing Body. Member- 
ship to the Association is open to non-officials. 
Every donor of Rs. 5,000 is entitled to become a 
permanent life member, while every subscriber 
of Rs. 100 per annum can be a temporary 
member, 


3. The original Governing Body of the 
Association was, until 1929, composed exclusively 
of officials, but in that year the Raja of 
Parlakimedi, made a donation of Rs. 1,00,000 
to the Association and was appointed a life 
member, In the same year the Government 
of India, after taking into consideration the 
peed of liberalising the constitution of the 

overning Body, decided to enlarge that Body 
by including three representatives of the Indian 
Legislature, two eis na of Medical 
Faculties of Universities incorporated by law 
in India and one eminent non-medical scientist 
to be nominated by the Governor-General, 
As a result of further representations from the 
Universities and the Legislature, this Body wa 
again enlarged in 1933 by the addition of a 
third representative of the Medical Faculties 
of Indian Universities, whilst it was decided 
that the non-medical scientist should in future 
be elected by the Indian Science Congress 
Association. The Recruitment and Appoint- 
ments Board has been formed from amongst 
the members of the Governing Body of the 
Association to select and recommend Officers 
for appointment in the Medical Research 
Department and the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 


4, In order to ensure the closest co-operation 
between workers and to prevent sae an 
of efforts, an annual conference of medical 
research workers and administrative heads of 
Medical and Public Health Departments is 
convened under the auspices of the Association. 
At this conference free discussions are held on 
the work accomplished and on proposals for 
future work. The results of the discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board in making their 
recommendations for the programme for the 
following year. The Conference and the 
Advisory Board generally meet annually in 
November/December, when they examine all 
proposals for research work and recommend a 
rogramme of research for the guidance of the 

verning Body of the Association. 


5. The results of researches carried out under 
the auspices of the Association are published 
in the “‘ Indian Journal of Medical rch’’ 
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and its “Memoirs” and the “ Records o: 
the Malaria Survey of India,’’ ail of which are 
fasued under the authority of the Association 
and have now a firmly established position in the 
scientific world. These publications are obtain- 
able from Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., 8, 
Esplanade East, Calcutta, on payment. 


6. Since its inception a great number oi 
enquiries have been carried out and from smal! 
beginnings great expansion of its activities has 
taken place. Enquiries which have been or are 
under investigation include investigations on 
Cholera, Bacteriophage, Malaria, Nutrition. 
Leprosy, Plague, Vaccines, Tuberculosis, Indi: 
drugs, Maternal Mortality, Helmintho. 
ogy, Medical Mycology, Dracontiasis and 
Filariasis, Protozoal Parasites, Cancer, Epidem1: 
Dropsy, Kala-azar, Blood culture. 


Besides financing investigations which are 
conducted by workers in its direct employment, 
the Association gives grants-in-aid to outside 
institutions and also to outside workers. The 
total expenditure for the last few years has 
amounted to between seven and eight lakhs 
of rupees perannum. The Association supports 
the Malaria Survey of India, which now enjoys 
international recognition. As part of the 
activities of this organisation and in commemora- 
tion of Sir Ronald Ross’ intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Karnal in January, 1927, and 
known as the * Ross Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria.” Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be applied. 


7. In the early years an annual Government 
grant of Rs. 5,00,000 enabled the Association 
to finance enquiries and to build up a reserve. 


Geological Survey.—The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends. Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public. 


Sctentific Surveys. 


Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 

rs and min engineers to cut short 
heir preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country, mineral depo- 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveries are investigated and the 
results are published without delay and every 
endeavour is made to induce private firms 
to take up the exploitation of the minerals 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Calcutta. Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable additions to the collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of ereet age discovered at 
different places in the Siwalik Hills, a range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at ashort distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus. The Geological Survey 
helps inthe spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions. 
‘Lhe knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strata enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and foundations and the suitability 
of particular building stones for particular 
purposes. The Department is also often able to 
advise on problems concerned with the supply of 
water. As a result of the knowledge gained 
concerning the structure and disposition of 
‘he mineral deposits of India, the Department 
8 also a position to give advice 
concerning the conservation of the mineral 
resources of the country. The investigation 
of earthquakes in India and of all meteorites 
which fall in India are part of the duties 
of the Department. The Geological Survey 
also undertakes the examination and identi- 
fication, without fee, of any minerals, rocks 
and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Palzwontologia Indica. 
The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta. 


Earthquakes. 


The Indian continent 1s divided geologically 
and therefore physiographically mto three distinct 
and well-defined units The northern most unit 
consisting of sedimentary and crvstalline rocks 
comprises the great mountain ranges of the Him- 
alayas that were upraised, geologically speaking 
in eager ingdee phe recent times, and are belevea 
to be still undergoing elevation They constitute 
India’s most unstable region and are therefore the 
seat of the most violent earthquakes The north 
south runnimg mountams of Burma are com- 
ponents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands bemg their south- 
ern contimuation, and Burma likewise pays the 
came penalty for their instability 


The southward push of these mountains caused 
@ sinking of the Hialayan foreland—the region 
of the Indo-Gangetic basi now filled with 
alluvium This constitutes the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun 
tains mn the north, 1t shares, though mm a lesser 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan earthquakes 
But 1t also makes 1t3 own independent contribu- 
tion of such catastrophes, as we know from our 
recent experience of the Bihar earthquake 
(January 1934) 


The triangular portion of the Penmsula proper 
constitutes a stable landmass—a Horst—as the 
geologists call it—-and 18 the third and most stable 
region in India, bemg comparatively free from 
severe earthquakes Only one earthquake 
which did any considerable damage has been 
recorded from this region (Apmi 1843) 
From the apex of the Penmmsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks probably 
connected with some dislocation m the earth’s 
crust, though there 1s no direct evidence of this 
These three units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensity of earthquakes as we travel 
from north to south They are indicated on the 
accompanying map which 1s essentially the same 
as the one prepared by Mr W D West of the 
Geological Survey of India 


Causes —It will be unnecessary to go into the 
origin of the dividual earthquakes, but a few 
remarks on the main causes of these phenomena 
will be lummating While minor earthquakes 
may be due to volcanic activity, the Major ones 
are almost invariably the result of movement 
along dislocations m the earth’s crust or 
“* faults ” as the geologists call them, and thrust 
planes In the case of thrust planes certain sets 
of rocks override others, instead of being merely 
dislocated The epicentre, thatis the place of 
maximum intensity, frequently comceides with 
these faults or thrust planes, which proves that 
a close relationship exists between earthquakes 
and the dislocations A number of umportant 
faults run close to the southern edge of the Hima- 
layas and the Himala foot 1s therefore a very 
unstable region A similar fault runs along the 
foot of the Shan Plateau m Burma while the 
Kyaukkyan fault runs north and south im the 
Northern Shan States, and has probably given 


rise £0 uakes, it may however be 
out that itis only ‘faults’ that are still active 
that give rise to earthquakes Thus the faults in 


ted im which records of Indian earthquakes 


the Peninsular area appear to be mert and there 

fore few earthquakes occur there. Although the 
immediate cause of the shocks may be movement 
along a fault or faults, the ultimate cause 1s often 
the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
upsets the equilibrium of the earth (Kangra, 
1905) in the readjustment of which these move- 
ments occur There is however, no consensus of 
opinion on this pomt for in Norway, where the 
steep mountain ranges are subject to rapid 
denudation, there are no earthquakes he 
cause may be more deep seated as, for example, 
differential cooling and contraction of the earth’s 
interior The same result is achieved by the shpp- 
ing of large alluvial masses in deltaic areas or 
their uphft owmg to tectonic forces (Rangoon, 
Dec 1927) The regions where mountain ranges 
take sharp bends, bemg highly folded, are 
naturallv areas of pent up strains seeking relief 
and are therefore zones of great danger The 
violent Quetta earthquake of 1935 and the earlier 
ones of Mach and Sharigh (1931) were of this 
nature, for these places he near sharp bende‘in the 
Suleiman, Bugti or Kirthar ranges 


Frequently more than one cause contributes to 
these earthquakes and the results are then even 
more disastrous 


Factors Controlling Damage and Loss 
of Life —The intensity of the earthquake is not 
the only factor upon which the extent of damage 
and loss of life depends Much depends upon the 
time of shock, the nature of the buildings, the 
habrts of the people, etc Thus the amount of 
damage done is often greater m India, where 
pucca houses are more common, than in Burma, 
where houses are mostly wooden Though the 
latter may suffer more from fire, as happen 
ed in the case of the Pegu earthquake (5th 
May, 1930) 


The time at which the earthquake occurs makes 
& considerable difference to loss of life for an 
earthquake occurring at night takes people un 
awares (Kangra, 20,000 lives lost, Quetta, toll 
of life 25000) Had the Bihar earthquake, mn 
which 10,000 lives were lost, occurred at mght the 
toll of life would have been unthmkable Dr A 
M Heron, Director, Geological Survey, makes 
certain observations in the case of the Baluchistan 
earthquake of 1909 He remarks that certam 
communities suffered more heavily than others 
because more of their number slept indoors and, 
being better off, lived in two storied houses, which 
naturally suffered more damage The fact to be 
emphasised 1s that the loss of life, etc does not 
entirely depend upon the severity of the shock, 


but upon the time of occurrence and various 
other factors. 
Sources of Information.—Very little 18 


known of the Indian earthquakes previous 
to the year 892 AD. and accounts of the 
earher of the recorded earthquakes are necessarily 
incomplete T Oldham has recorded the differ- 
ent sources of mformation of the earler Indian 
earthquakes in his catalogue Among the works 
later than 
892 A.D occur are the Tarikhul Khulafé (History 
of the Caliphs), the Alkémil-fi-l Tankh by Tbn- 
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ulathir—a historical work of the Arabians, the 
Mir-di-d-' Alam an unpublished work in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Baddoni (Bibliotheca Indica), Baber’s memoirs, 
Khafi Khans Muntakhab wlabdb, etc, Much in- 
formation is gleaned from the Journals of the 
Royal Asiatic Socrety of Bengal, the Philosophical 
Transactions, etc, Accounts of the later earth- 
quakes appear in detail in the records and mem- 
oirs of the Geological Survey of India, from which 
much of the information here given is drawn. 


Historical Review.-—The chronological occur- 
rence of the more important earthquakes may 
now be given. 


The earliest earthquake authentically recorded 
in India took place about the close of the year 
898 A.D. or early in 894 A.D., when Daibul or 
er an important town on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean was severely shaken and about 
150,000 persons lost their lives. As noted by 
Oldham a record of this earthquake appears bot. 
in the Tarkhul Khulafd (History of the Caliphs) 
and in Alkdmtl-ft-l Tdrikh. According to him 
both these works mention the month of Shawwal 
(Hijra 280) as the date of occurrence, Since the 
month of Shawwal commenced 90 days before the 
18th of March 894 A.D. that is the 14th December 
893, the date of this earthquake is fixed by 
Sata about the close of A.D. 893 or early 


6th July 1505-—This earthquake affected’ 
Afghanistan and Northern India. It is recorded 


that great fissures appeared in many 
parts and there were extensive landslips 
causing much damage and _ loss of __iife. 


Tf one day as many as thirty-three shocks were 
felt and continued for a whole month. Oldham 
mentions that this earthquake is recorded in the 
Mir-di-ul-’ Alam, an a por ie work in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
Baddoné (Bibliotheca Indica Vol. I, p. 319) in the 
Memoirs of Babar (Erskines edition, p. 170) in 
Firwshtah (Lucknow edition p. 183) and its date is 
therefore authentically recorded. 


The Province of Kashmir was shaken by an 
earthquake in 1552, but no details are available. 


Several earthquakes of Jess intensity took place 
between the years 1618 and 1664. On the 26th 
of May, 1618, Bombay experienced an earthquake 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lost. 
The accompanying hurricane resulted in the des- 
truction of several vessels. Lakhugar in Assam 
suffered an earthquake on the 7th February 1663. 
Shocks were felt in certain parts of eastern Bengal 
Aaae period of thirty-two days during the year 
1668. 

The next earthquake of great intensity which 
affected India occurred in 1668, between the 
dates 2nd—lith May. Its effect was so serious 
that Samaji or SamA4waéni—a town of 30,000 in- 
habitants sank into the ground. A record of this 
ap s in the Madsiri A’lamgiri, (Edit. Bibl. 
Indica, p. 74). 

Following this terrible catastrophe there was a 
period of com tive quiescence of about 50 
years. Upper india was however shaken by an 
earthquake on the ‘14 Muharam of 
12th * (Mir-at-ul-’ Alam, an unpublished work 
of tiwar Khan) that is, the 4th of Jane 1669, 
This earthquake was accompanied by a bigshower 
of meteors, which, it is reported, falling into a 
lake caused ita waters to overflow ! 


Aurangzibs 


i 


Earthquakes. 


Kashmir and Attock were affected by shocks 
on 22nd June, 1669 and 23rd June 1669 respec- 
tively, but not much damage appears to have 
been done, 

A severe earthquake shook Delhi on Friday, the 
17th of te 1720 at about mid-day and was 
accompanied by considerable damage to the for- 
tress, Fatehpur Mosque and other property, as 
well as loss of life. It is reported that compara- 
tively severe shocks continued for more than a 


month, 30 much so that ws boven of Delhi 
had to sleep out of doors during this period! 


A violent earthquake accompanied by a hurri- 
cane of great intensity occurred in Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges in October 1737. It is 
reported that 20,000 craft plying on the Ganges 
were cast away, the steeple of a church sank 
completely into the ground, and 300,000 people 
lost their lives, It is further reported that 60 ton 
barques were blown two leagues up the river! 

Bengal, Burma and_ the takan coast 
were affected on 2nd April 1762. In fact 
it is reported that the emergence of 
the Arakan coast from the sea is due to 
this earthquake, but that isan obvious exagger- 
ation, uhouen partial elevation of the coastal 
strip probably occurred, It is stated that oysters 
were found attached to rocks forty feet above 
ground level, Near Chittagong 60 square miles 
of land sank permanently under water. 


Several shocks of varying intensity occurred in 
different parts of India—Calcutta, Kashmir, 
Ongole and the upper reaches of the Ganges 
between 13th July 1762 and 22nd May, 1803, but 
no details need be given as they were not of much 
importance. 

A violent earthquake took place on ist Sept. 
1803, affecting Mathura, Calcutta, Garhwal, 
Kumaon and Delhi. At Mathura the domes of 
several mosques erected by Ghazi Khan sank 
into the ground, Several villages were 
swallowed up in Garhwal. 

This earthquake is noted for the fact that the 
upper portion of the famous Qutab Minar fell as 
a result of it, though it is stated that the Minar 
was also struck by lightning. 


16th June 1819 —This was one of the worst 
earthquakes experienced in India, Its effect was 
the severest in Cutch, the chief town of which— 
Bhooj—was pare ruined and 2,000 persons 
perished. Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat and 
Poona were all affected. 

In the western on of Cutch the town of 
Sindree and the neighbouring area was submerged 
as a result of tidal waves. A tract 15 miles wide 
was raised in front of a branch of the Indus and 
the river had to cut a fresh channel across it. 
This ridge is known to the local inhabitants as 
Allah Band, or Gods Embankment. 

One very severe shock followed by minor ones 
occurred on 29th October 1826 and resulted 
in several houses falling in Khatmundu and 
Patan, in Nepal. 

1827 gas (before 26th Sept. 1827).—The 
fort of olitaran, near Lahore was des- 
troyed and about 1,000 hat lost: their lives, 
It is stated that a hill falling into the river Rav! 
resulted in extensive floods. 

6th June 1828.—There is record of at least 
eighty earthquakes affecting the Indian region 
between the aforementioned date and 
the year 1839, but of these only two 
are worth noting, namely, the one that 
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shook the vale of Kashmir on 6th June 1828 
and the other that affected Nepal and the eastern 
and central region. Northern Indias. In Kashmir 
alone over a thousand persons lost their lives and 
for at least two months following the earthquake 
the number of shocks was as high as one to two 
hundred per day ! 


26th August 1838.—Felt in Khatmundu 
(Nepal) and North Bihar. In Khatmundu alone 
100 houses were levelled to the ground and a 
similar fate overtook other places. There was 
continuous agitation for full 24 hours. 


An earthquake of great intensity affected 
Burma more particularly Amarapura and Ava 
on 23rd March 1839. It is reported that 
shocks continued for four or five days, every 
fifteen to thirty minutes, 200—400 lives were 
lost and pagodas and other buildings in Ava, 
Amarapura and Sagaing suffered heavily. 


19h February 1842.—Lasted for about three 
minutes in Kabul and affected Peshawar, 
Jallalabad, etc. It was very destructive at 
Peshawar and one-third of the town of 
Jallalabad was destroyed. Hot springs at 
Sonah became cold and the amount of water 
also diminished. The area affected was about 
216,000 square miles. The epicentral area was 
probably near Jallalabad. 


Numerous later earthquakes which occurred | 
in different of the Indian region do not call 
for much attention as they were of minor im- 

ortance. Two earthquakes which affected the 

eccan in March and a 1843 may be here 
recorded, for the Deccan, being a stable Jandmass, 
is rarely affected by earthquakes of any intensity. 
Sholapur, Maktal, Singrurgarh, Bellary, Kurnool, 
Belgaum were all affected and much damage was 
done. This is the only earthquake known in the 
Deccan which caused considerable damage. The 
epicentre was near Bellary. 


Severe shocks, local in their effect occurred in 
Upper Sind on 24th January 1852. Fort Kahan 
was completely ruined and about 350 persons 
were killed, 


24th August 1858.— Burma was affected, but 
the shocks were not of great intensity, False 
Island situated south east of Cheduba Island 
(18° 38’ N: 93° 554 E) disappeared entirely 
under the Ocean. The same earthquake affected 
the Punjab and Bengal, but very little damage 
was done, 


10th January 1869.—Experienced in Assam 
(Cachar), total area where shocks were felt was 
250,000 square miles. 


A severe earthquake occurred in the Bay of 
Bengal on the morning of 3lst December 1881. 
The radius of the area affected was about 800 
tniles, and the total area over which the shock 
was felt was in the neighbourhood of 2,000,000 
Square miles, most of it being sea. It was felt at 
Gaya, Hazaribagh, Akra, Ootacamund and 
Calicut in India, and in Burma at Akyab where it 
was followed by the eruption of a mud volcano in 
Ramri. The northernmost point affected was 
near Monghyr. 


80th May 1885.—This earthquake, although 
comparatively not so severe, resulted in heavy 
loss of life and about 8,000 persons perished in 
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of Srinagar. The radius of felt area was 
300—450 miles, the total area affected being 
about 110,000 square miles. 


14th July 1885.—The epicentre of this earth- 
quake was north-west of Dacca, It was felt 
violently throughout Bengal, but extended also 
Into Chota Nagpur, Bihar, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Assam. The square area affected was approxi- 
mately 230,400 square miles. 


20th December 1892 —This was felt over the 
greater part of Baluchistan, and was connected 
with an old fault line that runs along the foot 
of the Kojak range in a N.N.H. direction. The 
‘oot of the range is marked by a depression 
nd numerous springs which are indicative of the 
fault, It is interesting to note that as a result 
Mf this earthquake the area west of the fault 
ubsided about one foot and moved southward 
‘bout 23 feet! The earthquake was however 
ocal in its effects. 


The worse earthquake which has affected 
{ssam and probably the greatest within historic 
iimes occurred on 12th June 1897% Stone 
uildings in Shillong, Goalpara, Gauhati Nowgong 
ind Sylhet were almost entirely destroyed 
‘verywhere and Calcutta was seriously affected. 
Iver 1,600 lives were lost and the earth- 
uake was felt in an area of 1,730,000 square 
files, The earthquake was caused by a ‘“‘ move- 
ient along a thrust-plane or thrust planes, and 
long secondary thrust and fault-planes, which 
had a maximum length of about 200 miles and 
a Maximum width of ahout 60 miles.” This 
movement was due to the relief of differential 
strains set up in the interior of the earth. 


The district of Kangra in the Punjab suffered 
heavily on 4th April 1905, more particularly 
because the shocks occurred early in the morning 
when people were still asleep, There was hea 
loss of life—20,000 persons having perished. 
The area affected was 1,625,000 square miles, 
Kangra and Dharamsala were completely 
destroyed. The main shock was from north to 
south, followed by an equally severe one from 
south to north. The earthquake is ascribed to 
movement along one of the reverse faults of the 
Himalayas. 


21st October 1909.—This earthquake affected 
the Kachhi pee Baluchistan. Considerable 
damage was done and over 200 lives were lost. 
The radius of the felt area was about 15—45 
miles. The elongated epicentre was N.W.—S.RK. 
in direction, The earthquake was presumably 
due to the presence of a fault, though, the area 
being covered with alluvium, this is more or less 
conjectural, 


A violent earthquake occurred over the 
ter part of the Northern and Southern 
han States, on 21st May 1912 and was felt 
ractically over the whole of Burma, Siam and 
unnan, An area of 125,000 square miles 
was affected. Shocks continued the following 
day and were followed on the 28rd May bya 
‘severe shock which was felt over an area of 
875,000 square miles, Numerous after shocks 
continued in May, June, July and August, when 
they seg f ceased. The epicentre was close to 
the great Kyaukkyan fault in the Northern Shan 





. The epicentre was a few miles west States 
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No severe earthquake 1s recorded during the 
six years following the last earthquake in Burma, 
but a violent shock was felt on 8th July 1918 and 
affected Eastern Bengal, Assam Burma, North 
west India as far as Lahore It was most 
strongly felt m Srimangal (Assam) where many 
tea-estates were rumed The total area over 
which it was felt was 800 000 square miles This 
earthquake was due to subsidence along a fault 
1t was accompanied by pouring out of sand mud 
atid water from fissures created in the ground 


17th December 1927—Was experienced in 
Rangoon but very little damage was done 
Affecting as it did a big commerc'al city like 
Rangoon its importance cannot be demed 
Investigation appears to show that the shock was 
due to ‘ forces of uphft causmg movement 
along lines of weahness below the deltaic 
alluvium” Although the area 1s covered with 
alluvium and direct observations are not possible 
the probability of such a zone of weakness 
existing mm the neighbourhood of the town must 
be accepted 


The areas around Rawalpind: Peshawar and 
Attock are regarded as very unstable, as one big 
fault and numerous smaller ones are located im 
this region ‘The earthquake on Ist February 
1929 In the North West Himalayas was at 
first thought to be connected with these faults 
But it has been shown that the focus of this 
earthquake lay at a considerable depth—160 
Kling which 1s a point of interest for 1t shows 
that the shocks were not connected with any 
surface features such as faults The epicentre 
was situated about 25 mules north west of 
Abbottabad Some damage was done to 
property and a few lives were lost 


Sih August 1929 -—This earthquake, which 
affected the small town of Swa in Burma was 
connected with several of the later earthquakes 
that occurred 1n different parts of Burma—the 
Pegu earthquake of 5th May 1930 the Podo 
earthquakes of July to December 1930 and 
the Pyu disaster of 4th December, 1930 The 
epicentral area was quite small and lay about 6 
miles to the north west of Swa Damage was 
done to railway limes and bmdges Loaded 
trucks were hited off the track and thrown to 
one side The shocks were due to movement 
along a fault in the Tertiary rocks more o1 
less Beane to the great fault which 18 known 
as the Boundary Fault 


A violent shock occurred at about 8 15 PM 
on 6th May 1930 and practically levelled the 
whole town of Pegu About 550 hives were lost 
and considerable damage was done to property in 
Rangoon as well The actual area affected was 
about 220,000 square miles This earthquake 
came wi any t eiage aa warning and 
lasted only 380 seconds ‘lhe earher Burmese 
earthquake previously mentioned was presum 
ably a forerunner of the ent one and did not 
indicate the dying out of still earlier movements 
Itis thought that the movement was connected 
with the boundary faults of the Shan Plateau, 
which was accentuated by the forward movement 
af éerra firma into the gulf of Martaban 


Assam was shaken by a severe earthquake 
on 3rd July 1930, after about 12 years of com 
parative quiescence The total area aff was 
about 350,000 square miles. The of 
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Dhubri_ suffered considerable damage, but 
fortunately no loss of hfe occurred This1s 
probably due to the fact that many houses 
are built of ‘flexible superstructure supporting 
hght, often galvanised i1on roofs’ and at that 
time of the year ron ere were not sleeping 
inside their houses e earthquake was prob- 
ably due to weakness at the foot of the Assam 
Tange movement along which zone was assisted 
by the rapid dennudation of the mountains, 
which presumably upset the equilibrium 


3rd 4th December 1930 —Several severe shocks 
were felt between 1015 PM and122 AM in 
Pyu, Burma Most of the brick buildings were 
destroyed and about 30 persons lost their lives 
The shocks were felt over an area of approxl 
mately 220,000 square mules 


27th August 1931 —This was one of the worst 
of the Baluchistan earthquakes and about 200 
lives were lost It was preceded on the 25th ad 
an earlier earthquake the epicentre of whic 
was near Shangh The March earthquake was 
felt over an area of 370000 square mies Both 
these earthquakes were connected with the sharp 
bends of the Suleman, Bugti and Kurthar hills 
for such bends are regions of strain where earth 
movements are likely to occur 


15th January 1934 —This_ the North Bihar 
earthquake, 1s stillfresh in our mmds_ It was 
one of the most violent earthquakes that have 
affected India It 1s estimated that over 10 000 
lives were lost and several crores worth of pro 
Petey was damaged Sitarmarhi, Madhuban, 

onghyr, Patna, Jamalpur, Muzaffarpur 
Darjeeling etc , and the Nepal valley suffered 
heavily The epicentre of this earthquake ran 
from near Motihari through Sitamarhi to 
Madhubam The total area over which it was 
felt was 1,900 000 square mules The earth 
quake 1s attributed to faults underlymg the 
alluvium it 1s fortunate that it occurred in 
the afternoon (about 215 PM) for had it 
occurred at night 1t would have been one of the 
— of such disasters experienced upon the 
ea 


31st May 1935 —The Quetta earthquake 1s one 
of the latest of the more violent catastrophies 
that have overtaken the Indian region This 
can be estimated from the fact that 25 000 lives 
perished and damage to private property, Raul 
way lines etc , ran into several crores The town 
of Quetta was practically destroyed and the area 
affected was about 100,000 square mules The 
causes leading to these earthquakes are unknown, 
but the focus was probably shallow The earth 
quake is probably connected with the sharp bend 
m the hilt ranges near Quetta 


The last severe earthquake to be experienced 
m India occurred in the Hindu Kush on 
14th November 1937 and was felt throughout 
the North-West Frontier Provmce, Kashmir, 
as well as largely over the Punjab, United 
Provinces, northern §ind and_ Baluchistan 
Severe shocks were felt at Lahore Rawalpindi, 
Peshawar Kangra, Chitral and Drosh, and con 
siderabl damage was done No loss of hfe was 
reported. 


Although mimor earthquakes have been report 
ed from different parts of India later than 
November 1937, none of these has caused damage 
or loss of life, 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 
POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India is vested in an Officer designated 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office is attached to the Department of 
Communications of the Government of India 
For the efficient working of the Department 
there 1s a Iinance Officer, Commuuications 
There 18 also ao Deputy Duirector-Geneial, 
Finance, attached to the office of the Director- 
Gencral of Posts and Telegraphs who assists 
the D G = genemlly in eraminmg matters 
contaiming financial *mvlications ‘The superior 
staff of the Direction, in addition to the 
Dircctor General himself consists on the 
postal side of one Senior Deputy Director 
Gencral one Deputy Director General (postal 
services) five Assist Deputy Directors General 
and one Personal Assistant to the Durector- 
General 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire 15 
divided into eight circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Central, Madras, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier, Umted Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan, Each of the first seven 18 in charge 
of a Postmaster-General and the Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle 1s controlled by a Director, 
Posts & Telegraphs The Central Circle 
comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
wand the Central India and Rajputana 
Agencies With effect from 14-1937 Burma 
Circle was separated trom the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Admunistiation and 1% started its 
career under a separate administration under the 
new Govelnment of Burma 


The Heads of Circles are responsible to the 
Director General for the whole of the postal ar 
rangements in their :espective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways inland stcamers, and air services 
All the Postmasters General are provided with 
Deputy and Assistant Postmasters General 
while in the Sind and Baluchistan Circle, the 


Director 18 assisted by an Assistant Duector | 
into 


The eight Postal Cucks are divided 
Divisions, each in chirge of a Superintendent 
of Post Offices or Railway Mail Scivice as the 
case may be and each Supiintendent 1s 
assisted by a certain number of officials styled 
Inspector 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
headquarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 


subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts, The Postmasters of the Caleutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmasters-General 
The Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordmate to 
them When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he 18 
unable to perform them fully himself a Deputy 
Postmaster 1s appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and 1f still further relief 1s required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employ- 
ed The more important of the offices sub 
ordinate to the head office are designated sub- 
offices and are usually established onlv in 
towns of some importance Sub offices transact 
all classes of postal busmess with the public, 
submit accounts to the head offices to which 
they are subordinate incorporating thereim the 
accounts of thei branch offices, and frequently 
have direct dealings with Government local sub 
treasuiies The officer in charge of such an 
office works it either single-handed or with the 
nssi-tance of one or more clerks according to 
the amount of busimess, 


Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily mtended for villages, and 
are placed im charge either of departmental 
officers on Small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school masters, shop keepers, land- 
holdcrs or cultivators who perform their postal 
dutics in return for a small remuneration. 


The audit work of the Post Office 1s entrust 
d to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who 15 an officer of the Fiance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Durector General 
The Accountant-General 1s assisted by Deputy 
Accountants General, all of whom, with the 
necessary Staff of clerks, perform at separate 
heardquarters the actual .udit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 


Jn accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in furce since 1883, a large number of 
ub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are hnown by the name of combined offices 
The policy 48 to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph officers working 
under the control of the Post Office 


The Inland Tariff (which 1s applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 


below) 15 as follows — 











When the When the postage/When the postage 
postage is wholly 18 insufficiently 
is prepaid. unpaid, prepaid, 
Letters, Anna Pies. 
Not exceeding one tola ie a 1 O } 
And every additional tola se ae Oo 6 
Book and pattern packets Double the pre-|Double the defick 
For the fist two and a half tolas or paid rate ency (chargeable 
fraction thereof .. «a : ‘ 6 chargeable on delivery), 
For every additional two and a half tolas, on delivery). 
or fraction thereof, in excess of two 
_ and a half tolas . ee oe , 0 8 


Post Office Tariffs. 


Postcards, 
Single .. és .- 9 pies. 
Reply ; .» lannaé pies 


(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaidin full.) 


Parcels (prepayment compulsory) 


Parcels not exceeding 124 seers (1,000 tolas) 1n 
weight :— 


Rs a 
Not exceeding 40 tolas , -- O 2 


For every additional 40 tolas or part 
of that weight .. - O 4 


Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 


These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Ceylon and Portuguese India 


Reastiratwon fee. Ra. a 


For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 


Ordinary Money Order fees 


On any sum not exceeding Rs 10 .. 0 2 
On any sum exceeding Rs 109 but not 
exceeding Rs. 25 es oe  O 4 


On any sum exceeding Rs, 25 upto 
Rs. 60 


for each complete sum of Rs 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 


In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee Money orders are applicable 


Telegraphic money order fees -—-The same as 


the fees for ordmmary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remuit- 
tance, according as the telegram 1s to be sent 
as an ‘Express’? or as apn ‘* Ordinary” 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas 18 levied on each 1n- 
telegraphic money order. 


In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below — 


Ezprese—Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each addtional word. 


Ordinary.— Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 alnas for each additional word. Telegraphic 


money-orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 
Val yable fees.—These are calculated on 


the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
Money orders. 


Insurance fees. 
Where the value insured does not exceed 


Rs. a 


3 


Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 100 
but does not exceed Hs. 150 


4 nthe Post and Telegraph Guide, 
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Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 150 
but does not exceed Rs 200 afe 


For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 200 and upto Rs.1,000 0 2 


For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 as oi 


As regards Portuguse India see Foreign 
Tariff 


Acknowledgment fee —For 
article 1 anna, 


The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Aden, to Ccylon to Nepal or to Portuguese 
India except as indicated below), 1s a8 follows — 


Letters 
To Great Britain and ) 
Northern Treland, 
Egypt (yncluding the 
Sudan), Palestine 
Transjordan, Bechu- 
analand Protectorate, 
Brunci, Canada, Ire- 
land, Johore, Kedah, 
Kelantan, Kenya, 
Uganda and Tangan 
yika Territory, Mal 
aya, Mauritius, New /|2% annas for evely 
foundland, North ? half ounce or 
Borneo, Nyasaland fraction thereof 
Protectorate, Perlis, 
Rhodesia (Northern 
and Southern), Sara- 
wah, Seychelles, 
South West Africa, 
Trengganu, Union 
of South Afnica 
(including Basuto 
land and Swaziland) 
and Zanzibar J 


To Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portuguese 
India—Indian inland rates, 


( 24 annas for the first 

To other British Colo-| ounce and 2 annas 

nies, Dominions si for each additional 

Possessions ounce or part of 
| that weight, 

( 34 annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 
Postcards, Single e. 2 annas, 
Reply ». 4 annas, 


Printed Papers.—} anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight, 


Business Papers —For a packet not exceed- 
ing 10 ounces 1n Weight -. 3¢annas 
For every additional 2 ouncesor part of 

that weight is #anna. 


Samples —14 annas for first 4 ounces and 2 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter, 


Parcels 


Parcel postage varies for different countries 
as shown in the Foreign Post ry included 
Information 


each registered 


To other seariteica 
or places 
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relating to the rates of 
Great Britain and Nort 
below — 
(t) Parcels not exceeding 22 lbs in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are _ forwarded 
a8 malls to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage ape eae to 
such parcels being as follows - 


stage on parcels for 
rm ireland is given 


Via = Over- 

Gibraltar. land. 

For a parcel— Raa p.Rsa p 

Not over 8 lbs. as > 1 89 1186 
Over 3 lbs., but not over 7lbs.2 12 0 8 
99 99 BY) 11 9° 3 15 0 4 
29 6 80 7 


These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to desti 
nation. 

(st) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 lbs. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of the P.& O 8.N.Co , and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangementa made bv that Company 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge within a radius of one mile 
from the Company's Head Office in 
London ; xf addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded. 
through the P &O 8S N Co. cannot | 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, ete , be insured during transit 
wn Ind, No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained in re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the valuc payable system. 


Limits of Weight. 
Letters. —4 \bs. 6 oz. 


Prnted Papers and Business Papers—To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Ireland, 
British Australasian Colonies, Hong-hong 
Malaya [the Straits Settlements, (including 
Labuan- British) and the Federated Malay States 
of Perak, Selangor, Negi1 Sembilan and Pahang], 
Togo (British), the Union of South Africa, 
ee and the Bechuanaland Protecto.ate— 
5 lbs 


To Aden or Ceylon—No limit 
To all other destinations—4 lbs 6 oz 


Samples——-To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, Hong-kong, 
ree Togo (British), the Union of South 


ca, odesia, and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate—5 Ibs 
To Aden or Coylon—z200 tolas. 


To all other destinations—1 lb 2 ox, 
Parcels.—11 bbs, or 20 Ibs. 


Post Office Tariffs. 


Limits of Size. 


Letters—85 inches in length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 23} inches in any 
one direction If in form of roll, 39 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in 
any one direction. 


Printed Papers and Buswmess Papers—To 
Ceylon—2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth If in form of roll, dimensions are 30 
inches in length and 4 inches in diameter 


To all other destinations—35 inches 1n length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23} 
inches in any one direction If mform of roll, 
39 mches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches in any one direction. 


Note —Printed papers sent open 2¢ , without 
a cover or wrapper in the form of cards, whether 
folded or not, should not measure less than 4 
inches 1n length and 23 inches in width 


Samples —To Great Bntain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong Malaya, the Union of South Africa, 
Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate— 
2 feet in length by 1 footin width or depth 


To all other destinations—35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken il hag had and 234 
tnchesin any one direction. If in form of roll, 
dimensions in all cases are 39 inches in Iength 
plus twice the diamctcr and 31 inches 1n any 
onc drection 


Money Orders.—To countries on which money 
ders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
Me rates of commussion are asfollows — 


Rs a. 


On any sum not exceeding Rs 10 . O 8 


On any sum exceeding Rs, 10 but not 
exceeding Rs 25 . a 


On any sum exceeding Rs 25. 0 6 
for each complete sum of Rs 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that 1f the remainder 
does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge for it shall 
be only 3 annas. 


To countries on which money orders have 
to be drawn in sterling, the rates are as 
follows :—~— 


Rs. a. 


On any sum not exceeding £1 .. 0 4 


exceeding £1 but not cxcecding 


33 9 


22 0 7 
£2 £3 0 10 
£3 £4 0 13 
£4 £5 1 0 
£5 1 0 


for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
d4annas; if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas ; ifit does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 annas; and if it does not 
exceed £4, the charge shall be 13 annas. 


: ‘ie nee fees (for registered letters and parcels 
only). 


Telegraph Depariment. 


Registration fee 


For each letter, post card & packet of printed 
or business papers and samples 3 annas 


For wsurance of letters and parcels to Aden and 


Ceylon and of letters to Portuguese Indva— 
ee fees mertioned under ‘Inland 
ar 


For unsurance of letters and parcels to Burma, 
British Somaliland, Mauntis, Seychelles, and 
parcels to Portuguese India 


Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed Rs, 180 .. a ae 44 

For every additional Ra 180 or 
fraction thereof aes os 4} 


For «wnsurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to Britsh 
Possessions and Foreign countrnes (other than 
pat srentoned above) to which wnsurance 18 
availa 


Where the valuc insured does not 
exceed £ 12 wa 


For every additional 
fraction thereof 4} 


Acknouledgment fee.—3 annas for erah 
registered article 1 anna in the case of registcred 
arate addressed to Aden, Ceylon or Portuguese 

ndia 


Air Mails —L tters postcards and pachets 
can be Sent by air in the inJand post as well as 
to certam foreign countries on payment of 
special Air Mail fees Such letters can be 


Annas 


rr ¢ 


£12 or 
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Tegistered Insured articles cannot be sent by 
Air Mailexcept to Burma and Ceylon The 
Inland Air fees are as follows — 


(2) For @ postcard 6 pies plus ordinary 
postage. 

(1) Fora letter and packet 1 anna foreach 
tola or part thereof plus ordinary 
postage 

For Air fees to foreign countries, see Air 

Mail leaflet obtainable gratis from the Post 
Office or the Post and Telegraph Guide 


Magnitade of business in Post Office.— 

t the close of 1936 37 there were 104,847 
postal ofhcials, 24,084 post offices, and 169,661 
miles of mail lines During the year, 1,220 
million articles including 43 5 million registered 
alticles were posted, stamps worth Rs 678 
millions were sold for postal purposes over 43 4 
million monev orders ot the total value of 
Rs 817 millions were issued, 656 thousands of 
Indian Postal Orders to the value of over Rs 14 
lakhs were sold, a sum of Rs 187 millions 
was collected for tradesmen and othegs on 
V P articles, over 3 mullion msured articles 
valued at 955 9 millions of rupees were handled 
Customs duty aggregating over 73 milhon 
rupees was realised on parcels and letters from 
abroad pensions amounting to about Rs 167 
millions were paid to Indian Military pensioners 
and nearly 13 000 Ibs of quinine were sold to 
the public On the 31st March 1937, there were 
3922000 Savimgs Bank accounts with a total 
balance of Rs 746 8 millions and 94 600 Postal 
Life Insurance policies with an aggregate 
assurance of Rs 185 5 millions 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 
Telegraphs.—Up to 1912 the telegraph The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 


system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India inthe Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view tothe eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 


In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912 The fundamestal principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be eeparated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Poatmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and theengineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officer there were several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 


In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Seere- 


tary of State and introduced from lst April 


io the Director-General himself, consists on the 
mgineeting side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
mth one Personal Assistant. For traffie work 
there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
‘wo Assistant officers. In the Oircles the 
icheme which has been introduced follows 
‘losely on the lines of the experimental one 
-eferred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work isin charge of the Postmaster 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which isin charge of a Dtvisional Engineer. 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with ite headquarters at 
Karachi This circle isin charge of a Directorof 
Posts and Telegraphs. Onthe 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. Witha 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle,.the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. The telegraph traffic and 
the engineering branches 1n the circles are now 
controlled by the Postmasters-General. 
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To help the Durector-General 
administration of wireless matters, there 18 a 
Deputy Director-General, Wircless, who 18 
assisted by two officers 

The audit work of the Te'egraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants-General. 

With effect from 1-4-1937 Burma Circle was 
i indy from the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Administration It now forms part of the 
Government of Burma which started its 
independent career on and from that date 


Inland Telegrams and Tariff.—Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Burma or Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams 
The tariff for Inland telegrams is as follows — 


For delivery 
in India. 
Prwate and State. 
Express Ordinary. 


Rs. a Rs a 
Minimum charge 1 2 0 9 
Each additional word over 8..0 2 0 1 
For delivery 

in Burma 


Prwate and State 


Eapress Ordinary 

Rs a Rs a 

Minimum charge... 2 4 1 2 
0 4 0 2 


Each additional word over 8 
. For delivery in For delivery 


Lhasa (Tibet). m Ceylon, 

Private and State, silasr vos 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi 

press. nary. press nary. 

Re.a. Rs. a. Ra. a. Rs a 

Minimum charge. 1 8 O12 2 0 1 O 
Each additional 

word over12..0 2 01 9083 90 2 


The addressais charged for 
Additional charges. 
Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram for an 
ordinary telegram. 
Notification of delivery Mimimum charge for 
an ordinary 


telegram. 
Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or less .. es ° .. 4 anMNas 


oe .One half of the charge 
for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length 
Ra, 

{ If both the offices 
of origm and 
destination are 
closed oe 

Tf only one of the 
offices is closed. 1 


Collation .. 


For acceptance of an 


Express telegram { If the telegram 
dunng the hours has to pass 
when an office is through any 
closed. cloged interme- 


diate office an 

patie fee 

in res of 
Leach such office} 1 


in the 


Telegraph Department. 


Signaling by fiag or sema- (The usual in- 
vhore to or from ships—per) land charge 
telugram aia oo ) plus a fixed 

fee of 8 ans. 

Boat hire ae eeAmount actu- 

ally necessary 

Copies Of telegrams each 100 
words of less .. os -.4 annas. 

or 
For delivery delivery 

Press telegrams. in India, in 

Ceylon, 

Ex- Ordi- Ex: 

press. nary. press. 

Rs.a. RKs.a. Rs. a. 

Uinimum charge 1 0 0 8 1 0 


Each additional 5 

words over 40 in 

respect of India, 

each additional four 

words Over 32 in 

tespectof Ceylon... 0 2 O 1 0 2 
[he address 1s free 

Foreign Tariff.—The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Emope, America, etc, are as 


follows :-— 
Ordy. Defd. D.L.T 


Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs, a. 
Europe nal R C— 
Great Britain and Nor- 


thern Ireland . O14 070 5 
Jreland aa . 10 08 0 5% 
Belgium . 1209 0 6 
Holland .., , 12090 86 
Germany .. : 1 4010 0 7 
Switzerland ae - 1 4 010 O 7 
Spain ay 14010... 
Trance... ; - 18 0 9F0 64 
Italy City of the Vatican, 1 5 0 10%... 

Other Offices .. ..1 4 010 0 7 

Norway.— 
Svalbard a -1 7 O11f .. 
Other Places we -1 4 010 0 7 
Bulgaria i -1 5 0 1030 10 
Russia xe -» 1 56 01030 7 
Turkey .s 1 5 ee es 
Czecho-Slovakia -- 1 5 01030 7 
Umon of South Africa 
and 8. W. Africa v 
IRC... a -- 1 15 O 15} O 10} 
America via I RC— 
N. A. Cables. 
Ontano, Quebec, Nova 

Scotia, etc. -- 111 O ae 0 9 
Manitoba .21i1 011 
Vancouver B C . 2 3 1 «130 12 
New York, Boston,etc. 111 01380 9 
Philadelphia, Washington 

etc. .. a -» 113 0 143010 
Chicago ind - 201 0 O81 
San Francisco, Seattle, 

etc. .. dive - £238 1 14012 
Buenos Aires... -. 3 411011 
Rio de Janeiro .. 8 21911 
Valparaiso es -- 3 4110 1 14 
Jamaica a . 38 431101 214 
Havana Ss 2 6 1 23012 


Telegraph Department, 


Urgent Telegrams— 
Rate double of ordinary rate. 
Dady Letter Telegrame— 
Minimum charge for 25 words 


Code telegrams are accepted at 3/5th of the 
ordinary rate (Vide clause 425, P &7T Guide ) 


Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices 


Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
Reply Paid, etc. 


Full Jists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
Guide. 


Radio-Telegrams.—For radio-telegrams ad 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India 
and transmitted vs the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras or Port 
Blair the charge is thirteen annas per word 
(ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) in 
nearly all 


The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
offices in India transmitted to sheps at sea 
through the coast stations mentioned in 


the preceding paragraph *— 
Total charge 
per word 
Ordinary. Code 
Rs. a Rs. a 
(1) All Government or Private 
Radio telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
1n (2) to (4) below 013 0 8 
(2) Radio telegrams to His 
Britannic Majesty s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy .. 0 8 O 5 


(3) Radio telegrams to Spanish 
or Swedish ships 012 0 %4 


The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply He must insert before the address, 
the instruction “R P” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
A Aaa 78 This expression counts as one 
wo 


DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS 


Daily Letter Telegrams in ser language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day followmg the 
day of booking They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
sella with certain exceptions as stated 
ow. 


The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimui charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 


The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office 


On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegramea 
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The only special services admitted in daily 
letter telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- 
stante, Telegraph restante and telegraph re- 
direction under orders of the addressee, 


Growth of Telegraphs.—At the end of 
.897-98 there were 60,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 108,656 mules of line including cable and 
636,606 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the S8ist March 1937. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 92 (including 15 Radio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
Hee by the Post Office rose from 1,684 to 
4, . 


The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures — 


189798. 1936-37. 

Private -» 4,107,270 18,948,465 

Inland ..~< State -» 860,382 972,497 
Press 35,910 637,607 

1897-98 1936-37 

(Pnvate .. 785,679 2,200,478 

Foreign. ¢ State ae 9,896 26,790 
| Press ve 5,278 72,142 





5,754,415 17,866,979 


The outturn of the workshops during 1986-37 
‘epresented a total value of Rs 23,53,000. 


Wireless —The total number of departmental 
wireless stations open atthe end of 1936-37 was 
twenty four, mz, Allahabad (two stations), 
Bombay, Calcutta (two stations), Chittagong, 
Delhi (two station’), Gaya, Jodhpur Jutogh, 
Karachi (two stations), Lahore, Madras {3 
stations), Nagpur, Ormara Pasni Peshawar, 
Port Blair, Sandheads (two pilot vessels), of 
which only Ormaia, Pasni Port Blair and 
Sent tas booked telegrams direct from the 
public. 


Five of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and seven worked as aeronautical stations in 
connection with regular air services 


The Duplex high-speed telegraph service 
and the witeless telephone gervice between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily 


Telephones —On the 31st March 1937 
the number of telephone exchanges estab lished 
by the Department was 442 with 24,246 straight 
hne connections and 4,757 extension telephones 
Of these exchanges, 250 were worked depart 
mentally The number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 29 
with 47,486 telephones 


The total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephones and wireless on the 3lst March 1987 
was 18,453 


Posts and Telegraphs.— The sig a outlay 
ofthe Indian Posta and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year 1936-37 
was Rs 50,09,000 and Rs 18,02,12,000 respec- 
tively The receipts for the year ended 31st 
March 1987 amounted to Rs 11,69,03,000 and 
charges (including interest on capital outlay) 
of Rs 11,54,48,000, the result being anet g 
Rs. 14,55,000. 
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Public Health. 


The Instory of the Public Health departments 
in India goes back for about sixty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done; but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of pall pity has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the though‘ 
and labour bestowed onthe subject. ‘* Thi 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated: the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools, 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
r Pia 


Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
, and funds were available In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution (Gazette of Indva, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 ef seq ) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
vinces making it a subject directly responsi- 
le to local control through Ministers. This 
condition continues under the Government of 
India Act of 1935 


The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded “ that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in Bntish India 1s one 
of no Mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 


mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 


cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which nu 
Government need be ashamed.” 


India’s birth rate in 1935 was more than twie 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and one and a 
half tumes that of Japan and her infantile 
mortality rate was nearly three times that of 
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England and Wales and one and a half times 
that of Japan The information furnished for 
the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, 2¢, plague, cholera, small pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, Malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says an earlier Public Health Report) that if 
we except ty phus and yellow fever, India 1s one 
of the world’s reservoirs of infection for the 
others and the main reservoir of infection for 
plague and cholera’ The significance of these 
facts must, adds the Commissioner, be obvious 
to all who think ‘Briefly their mplhecation 
is that Indias house from the public health 
point of view, 18 sadly out of order and that this 
disorde1 requires to attended to It 1s not 
for India to say that so far as she 15 concerned 
prevention 1s impossible If we think of the 
effect of sunlight on tubercle ridden children, 
of the effect of feeding on rickets, scurvy and 
beri ber1, of the way in which malaria, cholera, 
yellow fever, dengue, ankylos tomiasis and 
filariasis can be and have been overcome we 
need have no fear im regard to India provided 
the necessary Measures are put into operation ” 
These observations are as tiue today as when 
they were written 


In June 19387 His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Limlithgow, imaugurated the Cental 
Advisory Board of Health This body had 
existed prior to 1923, when 1t was abolished on 
the recommendation of the Inchcape Retrench 
ment Committee It has now been reconstituted 
on up to date lines, after consultition with the 
provinces mm a manner which brings 1t mto 
conformity with the constitutional changes in 
the country Its Chairman 1s the Member for 
Education Health and Lands with the Govern 
ment of India Mostof the provinces have 
nominated their Ministers in charge of Public 
Health as their representatives on the Board 
The Public Health Commussioner with the 
Central Government is Secretary Member and 
several expert officials and members of the 
Central Assembly are also nominated to the 
Board The inaugural meeting was addressed 
by Lord Linlithgow, who declared that every 
where in India he discerned unmistakable signs 
of a growing consciousness of the value and 
significance of public health § His Excellency 
particularly drew attention to the conditions of 
ut ban housing and sanitation and the comments 
thereon of the Whitley Commission on Labour 
rhich reported in 1931 He pointed out that a 
‘ery heavy responsibility lay upon Governments 
in this matter and particularly upon local bodies 
and said “It 1s high time that a sharper civic 
conscience should be engendered in matters of 
this kind and that a determined move should be 
made to discharge what 1s recognised by all who 
pain examined the position to be a debt long 

iverdue ” 


On December 1, 1937, Her Excellency the 
Marchioness of ena gd Inaugurated a nation- 
wide campaign against tuberculosis The King 
and Queen gave practical expression to their 
sympathy by donating £1,000, the Viceroy and 
Lady Linhthgow gave Rs 10,000, and by the 
end of 1937 nearly Rs 10 lakhs had been 
subscribed 


Chief Causes of Mortality. 


The following table of vital statisticsis taken from the Public Health Commussioner’s latest 
anuual report — 
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Births (per mille). | Deaths (per mille), 
Province 

1935 1934 | 1935. | 1934, 
N W. Frontier Province ee we 31 30 19 21 
Punjab .. ok gt ee x 43 38 23 26 
Delhi : ie se ‘ ‘; 43 37 29 29 
United Provinces : ee 34 35 24 24 
Bihar and Orissa ag nee 83 32 24 24 
Bengal .. a8 és ‘ ae 32 29 29 22 
Central Provinces 5 is ‘ 43 43 33 32 
Bombay .. ‘ive ae 35 34 24 26 
Madras .. os Pe as 35 35 24 24 
Coorg .. ae ~ : we 20 26 23 24 
Assam etd : ws 29 30 21 19 
Burma ee ee ee ee ee 32 29 20 19 
Aymer-Merwara.. aes ei 3 34 28 26 
British India ee 849 33 6 24 24 
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Mortality during 1935. 


Chief Causes of Mortality.—There are three main classes of fatal diseases specific fevers, 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin psrasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal] diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 


rates per 1,000 during 1935 — 


Province. | Cholera 


NWFP. 


Punjab 
Delhi 


U Provinces 


Bihar 
Orissa 


Bengal 


C. Provinces. 


Bombay 
Madras 


Coorg 
Assam 


Burma 


Ajmer Mer- 


wara. 


British India 


cw ]- fo} --Lo]--—) 


Ld e 


RUMORS BOD dOndhS 


Sone 


D— Deaths 


7,436 
09 
6,858 
0.5 

4 


217,162 
08 








Small-po x 





1,262 
01 
880 
15 
03 


Plague 





Fevers 





R—Ratw per mille 
ase 


an 
Diarrhea 


36,939 
15 0 
396,321 
15 8 
11,966 
17 8 
929,298 
18 3 
663,964 
16 9 
705,628 
13 7 
281,367 
17 2 
204,752 
8 9 
315,998 
6 6 
2,804 
17 0 
106,719 
12 9 
88,426 
70 
10,569 


18 3 
3,754,751 
18 5| 








399 
0 2 
12,292 
05 


648 
1 0 
18,283 
04 
19,956 
05 
51,930 
10 
35,299 
22 
26,130 
1] 
96,181 
20 
168 
190 
10,947 
13 
6,366 
056 
624 


11 
279,223 
10 





Respira- 
tor 


y 
Diseases 


2,822 
1 


1 
58,800 
23 
3,420 
d1 
46,270 
09 


7,148 
02 
84,868 
1.7 
39,462 
24 

115 ,262 
5 0 
102,843 
21 


156 
10 
7,022 
08 
11,954 
10 
2,843 
9 


4 
482,870 
17 





| 


6 
1,721,911 
6 2 


All 
other 
causes 


5,305 

2 2 
112,914 
4,1 
2,668 
4.0 
146,339 
2.9 
165,279 
42 
221,846 
43 
152,880 
9 3 
183,711 
80 
560,888 
11.8 
573 
35 
37,070 
45 
130,957 


10.3 
1,486 
2 


Statistical health reports for all India are always inevitably submitted as belated owing to 


the number of provinces from which returns have to be collated. 
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The Public Health Commissioner in his 


most recently published report, which concerns | 


the year 1985, shows the density of pombe 
r square mile throughout India average 


Public Health. 


relatively mild type, it cannot be doubted that 


the presence of well over one million leprous 
cases scattered throughout the general popula- 
tion constitutes a grave danger to the public 


12, the infantile mortality 164 per 1,000 and health 


the vital index 147, 


five adi of comparatively uniform health 
conditions, by which is meant that no violent 
epidemics have been experienced. The year 
under review was, if anything, less unhealthy 
than usual. This is evidenced by the facts that 
recorded births numbered 410,000 more than 
those of 1934 and total deaths were less by 
288,000, As the crude birth rate increased by 
1 p.m. and the crude death rate diminished by a 
corresponding unit, the natural increase was 
11 p.m, a8 compared with the average of 12 p.m. 
for the five-year period 1931-35. 


The total mortality from the three principal 


He points out that since. 
the 1931 census was taken, India has enjoyed 


Finally, mention is made of two other sections 
of the population amongst which a heavy 
mortality occurs. Figures show that in 1035 
about 1} million infants died before they reached 
the age of one year, whilst approximately 
150,000 women died in child-birth or from causes 
associated with child-birth. 


No preventive campaign against malaria, 
against tuberculosis or against leprosy, no 
maternity relief or child-welfare activities are 
likely to achieve any great success unless those 
responsible recognise the vital importance of the 
factor of defective nutrition and from the very 
start give it their most serious attention. 


epidemic diseases,—cholera, plague and small- Abundant supplies of quinine and the multiplica- 
pox,—decreased by 24,000 as compared with tion of tuberculosis hospitals, sanatoria, leprosy 
1934, but this was more than covered by the colonies and maternity and child-welfare centres 
large reduction in deaths from plague which fell are no doubt desirable, if not essential, but none 
from 80,000 in 1934 to 32,000 in 1985. The of these go to the root of the matter. The first 
cholera mortality curve which had been rising essentials for the prevention of disease are a 
during the previous two years continued to rise higher standard of health, a better physique and 
during 1935 and the total deaths amounted to a greater power of resistance to ection. 
217,000, the highest figure for the past three These can only be attained if the food of the 
years. The indications are, however, that the people is such as will give all the physiological 
present cholera wave has now passed its peak. and nutritional requirements of the human 


In regard to small-pox a further increase was 
recorded, the number of cases being 281,000 and 
the total deaths numbering about 91,000 as 
against 84,000 in 1934. As regards the other 
large groups of registered deaths, the gross total 
shows little variation from those of the previous 
year, although the “ fevers’ group is lower by 
over 200,000. 


Large as these major epidemic Sh are, it 
must be remembered that there are other diseases 
which cause much greater havoc, although that 
is perhaps of a Jess dramatic nature. The most 
important of these is of course malaria. It has 
been estimated that deaths from malaria during 
1935 amounted to 1,680,000 or about 44 per cent. 
of the total recorded ‘fevers’ deaths. The 
problems presented by malaria in this country 
are perhaps the most difficult of the many public 
health problems demanding solution. 


Tuberculosis is another disease whose incidence 
has increased rapidly during recent years and 
which is now causing a heavy mortality parti- 
cularly in the urbanised and industrialised areas. 
While leprosy may not be the cause in India of 
such heavy mortality as malaria and tuber- 
culosis, nevertheless the new knowledge gained 
during recent years as to the incidence of this 
disease has indicated that it is one of the major 
health problems of the country. Careful 
investigation in different groups of villages, for 
instance, has shown that the incidence of the 
disease may be as high as five to seven per cent. 
and whilet many of the cases seemto be of a 


frame. 


The last census was taken in 1931 so that the 
year under report covers the middle of the 
present intercensal period. During these five 
years little has ne prened to disturb the 
customary large additions to numbers. Ag & 
result, the annual natural increases in population 
have been fairly regular and have averaged as 
high as 12 per cent. over the quinquennium, in 
spite of a temporary decrease to 9 per cent, in 
1934, At no period in the recorded history of 
Indian vital statistics has the natural increase 
of population maintained such a high level and, 
in British India alone, appro tely 15 
millions have been added the population 
since the last census. On the reasonable assump- 
tion that the same rate of increase has occurred 
in the Indian States, the population in India as 
a whole has increased since 1931 by 6 per cent. 
bringing the total estimated number to well over 
370 millions. The fact that registration of 
births is defective only means that the actual 
population is even higher than this estimate 
would indicate. The percentage of error in 
Indian vital statistics may make it difficult to 
draw ee Pigsstouge from ae pr gaia 
figures of a single year. Over a period of years 
however, the trend of events becomes obvious 
even to the amateur statistician and there seems 
to be no doubt that, barring violent epidemic 
outbreaks, the ee of India by 1941 will 
exceed the 400 on mark which was forecast 
some years ago. 


Public 


Natural increases accruing from excess of 
births over deaths for decennial periods from 





Birth 

— Annual number rate 

of Births. p.m. 

[871-1880 Not available 

[881-1890 4,565,687 24 

[891-1900 7,174,604 34 
[901-1910 8,591,136 38 
[911-1920 ‘ 8,810,018 37 
|921-1930 8,345,364 35 
1931 9,135,890 35 
1932 9,054,506 34 
1933 9,678,876 36 
1934 9,288,897 34 
1935 9,698,794 35 
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1871 to 1930 and for individual years from 
1931—35 are given in the following table :— 











Annual number er ar births 
of deaths. p.m. over deaths. 
3,540,202 20 
5,058,578 26 492,891 
6,662,417 31 512,277 
7,857,513 34 933,623 
8,142,364 34 667,654 
6,347,083 26 1,995,301 
6,615,099 25 2,520,791 
5,805,666 22 3,248,840 
6,096,787 22 3,582,089 
6,856,244 25 0,432,653. 
6,578,711 24 3,120,083 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
General Health statistics of the British Army in India during the year 1935, 














Invalids | )/pvalids | average 
od Admissions. | Deaths, sent i pg Constantly 
1935 OS Home. Service sick, 
5 & 7 
i &g Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio ) Ratio 
™ No. per | No.; per | No.| per |No; per] No. per 
_ 1,000./ — |1,000.1 — (11,000. | —‘|_ 1,000. ___|1,000. 
Officers .. | 2,227 |21,047| 470.1 15| 6.74 53 | 24,25 37.61 | 16.89 
Other Ranks .. | 52,646 | 9,853) 567.1 134 | 2.55 | 364 6.90 | .. ]-. 1,407.76 | 26.74 
Women 4,178 | 1,305} 312.4 14/ 3.35} 30] 9.33]. a 41.07] 9.83 
Women con- ae 904| .. 1/.. ea aa 84.11] .. 
finement. 
Children 6,522 | 2,180) 334.3 68/9.66/ 14]! 2.15 |... : 62.29 | 9.55 
Royal Navy 
and R.A.F., ° 1,258 63 | .. 75 a Par lee 43.59! .. 





Among officers of the British Army in India, 
470.1 per 1,000 of strength were admitted to 
hospital during the year, compared with 429.2 
in 1984, There were 15 deaths giving a ratio of 
6.74 per 1,000 compared with 16 and 6.83 per 
1,000 in 1934. The average constantly sick in 
hospital was 37 .61 or 16 .89 per 1,000 of strength | 
a8 compared with 34 .05 or 14 .50 in the previous 
year. 1,216 or 546.0 per 1,000 of the strength 
were treated as outpatients. 


Of British soldiers 29,853 or 567 .1 per 1,000 of 


strength were admitted to hospitals, compared 
with 674.1 in 1984 and 580.6 in 1913. ere 


were 134 deaths or 2 .55 per 1,000 of the strength 
compared with 121 or 2.22 per 1,000 in 1934. 

The most important causes of mortality 
among soldiers were :—- 


Local injuries 32 
Pneumonia oe 19 
General injuries .. 21 

9 


Enteric group of fevers 

The number sent home as invalids was 363 
or 6.90 per 1,000 of the strength com pared with 
511 or 9.39 per 1,000 in 1934, 
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Among women and children (British Other The principal cause of admission to hospital 
Ranks) 1,805 women or 312 4 per thousand of 'of troops was tonsilitis of which there were 259 
the strength were admitted to hospital compared |cases, diseases next in order being bronchitis 
with 1,396 or $11 6 per thousand n 1984 Of with 184 cases, dysentery 160, diarrhea 146, 
the children, 2,180 or 334 3 per thousand of the malaria 140, constipation 70, cellulitis 63, 
strength were admitted to hospital, compared measles 60, pneuMonia 62, enteritis 50, 
with 2,076 or 299 6 1n 1934 inanition 35 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1935. 








co Invalds Invalids Average 

- Admissions. | Deaths sent discharged constantly 

& toU K mn India sick 

be 

7 ra) Oo oO S i] 

& 3 S S S S 

5 sy | \gul _ |e ot 21 

be : =) My 2 o ray part Ly = oO ~ 

4 12 |e? |2i8 2lde| 2 lao | 2 |a5 
Officers 2,053 712] 346 8} 15/7 31] 14/6 82 24 10) 11 77 
Indian Ranks 116,984 | 49,452) 422 7] 2529/2 15 648] 5 54/1,887 30) 15 71 
Followers .. 26,055 | 7,898] 302 9} 95/3 65 120] 4 61) 279 64| 10 73 
Others * 1,859 14 74 ; 





 * Includes Reservists, Indian Territorial Force Royal Indian Marine, Indian State Forces, 
R A TIT Civilians and Pensioners 


The admission rate of officers sick in hospital] for 1935 was 346 8 pei thousand of strength as 
compared with 335 2 in 1934 Among soldiers 49 452 or 422 7 per thousand of strength were 
admitted to hospital, compared with 456 8 per thousand in 1934 There wasthus a decrease 
of 34 1 per thousand on the 1934 figures The death rate among Indian soldiers during 1935 
was 216 per thousand as against 2 10 per thousand 1n 1934 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything | Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total| Following 1ts formation and in view of the 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to day |good results bemg obtained from the newest 
Leprosy has been known in India for over cay et he of leprosy, H E the Viceroy felt 
years In1921, whena Census wasmade, leprosy } that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
was regarded as an infirmeuy like pcs | bee carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
insanity and deaf-mutism and the supposed|the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
number of lepers was tabulated along with'from India 
these. The number counted was 102,515 as 
against 100,004 in 1911. Butit wasrecognised His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
doubtful if tis figure represented anything representing various interests to form an Indian 
more than the more advanced casea and that Council of the Association, which he formally 
posmbly a majority of this number were the beg- inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
ging and pau r lepers who are seen all over the the 27th January 1925 
anand saab ly Nee es Pacha ag a a! A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
Tropica] Medicine said that “recent figures ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
0 from a carefully conducted but limited © the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that Council which was closed after a year with 
there are roughly from a half to one million er egaii ce pe fe ood srr wes 

* Ww was invested in 
beople in India suffering from leprosy. investmenta amounted to Rs 20,638,065 yielding 
Early pte year ave the peer ae ark ab annual revenue of over Rs 1,22,000. 
Lepros ef Association was constitu 
England with H R H The Prince of Wales The policy and principles of the British 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as @hair. Empire Leprosy Relief Assocation, Indian 
man of the General Committee and H. E. the Council, with regard to provincial committee 


Blandness 


are expressed in ite “Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
in India’ which was published in 1926 This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main pomta which according to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
blac a efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest — 


(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community 


(2) Segregation is not the most appropri 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 


(2) financially 1t would be imposaible , 


(6) any attempt to impose forcible segrega 
tion would drive patients, parti 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated 


(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
nut highly infectious and are less amenable 
to treatment while the early cases in which 
the disease has made but little outward 
Manifestation, can be controlled by treatment 


(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease hes in providing facilities for the 
treatment of early cases 


The Indian Council therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com 
mittees should for the present at least be 
concentrated upon the establishment of 
dispensanes to serve the following objects — 


BLINDNESS 


All over the East, and in tact in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countriee, blindness is very 
preraent, and only of recent years have people 

gun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
of 1t, could, with proper measures taken, be 
poor enee In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ngs from blindness, it was a gift of some £48,000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the begining of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr MacCallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there 1s 
a very high incidence of blmdness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
Make much impressfon on the y rural 
and ilhterate RG seadoter There is a great 
‘* trachoma t” extendmg from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, Banitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained. 


India is in this great Belt. Accord- 
ing tothe last ceneus returns there are 480,000 | 
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| (a) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infect 


ous and less remediable, and so 


\b) to shut off the sources of infection as the 
number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tions will become fewer. 


The Councils main work during the first 
several years of its life has been oiganisation 
and planning and the outlining of a programme 
of work varied by the selection of the most 
fruitful soils for experimentation im methods 
of work One valuable product of its activities 
1s the fact that the leper 1s becoming less 
prone to hide his disease and there 1s an increase 
of general interest in the subject ’ 


The survey figures published bv the Council 
have aroused much interest throughout India 
and many Provincial Governments give grants- 
im aid for asylums homes and clinics Through 
the generosity of the Council and of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine training in ern 
methods of treatmentis given todoctors sent up 
bv all Provinces and severil Indian States and 
taey in turn, pass on their traiming to others in 
their own parts of the country The Calcutta 
Schoo! commenced Jeprosv research in 1920 18 still 
continuing 1t and has obtained most valuable 
results Treatment has consequently improved 
and early cases are more readily coming forward 
than formerly 

His Excellency the Vicerov is the President 
of the Indian Council the Director General of 
the IMS the Chairman of the "Governing 
Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, the 
Honorary Secretary 


IN INDIA 
totally blind persons in this population of more 
than 800 mullions That is an incidence of 


14 totally blind to every thousand ot the popu- 
lation But the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and 1n several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done the census figures have 
been found to be much too low Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4 88 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
of1.74 In Ratnagiri an inckience of 1.6 
was found as against the census figure of 0 7, 
in Bijapur 2 6 as agamst 0 7; In the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commussioner had a count 
Made and found no leas than 9 per thousand. 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found. ; 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report 18 general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like 14 millons than the half million shown in 
the census returns 


These are the figures for total blindness anil 
they by no means give the full picture 
for they include only totally blmd of both e 
and say nothing of the much greater num 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 

or even nearly blind, and whose happiness 
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and efficiency are thus greatly impaired The 
term ‘* blindness’ has a different iterpreta- 
tion in every country. In a report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
of Red Cross Societies tnese different interpre- 
tations are shown In the United States blind- 
ness is defined as “inability to see well enough 
to read even withthe aid of glasses ; or for ulliter- 
ates, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness”; and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
fa India, there 1s little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above Recently the All-India Blind Relief 
Association has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision, 
the result of eye disease It appears not un 

likely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 


Associations known a8 “ Blind Relief” Associa- 
tions have been working for several years in 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate thie affliction of blindness 
The number of eye doctors in India is notor- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
in_the large towns The Associations work 
by’ means of travelling hospitals, which bnng 
relief to the villages in the rural areas They 
also work by means of trained village workers 
whose duty 1t 18 to find out the “ hidden blind”’ 
and get them to the medical centre for relief, 


Child Welfare Movement. 


to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source 
of blindness in children); to ins new born 
children for the detection of o Ima neona- 
torum , to keep registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease; and to treat im the villages simple 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restormg sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more The work is capable of 
indefinite extension and the need for some such 
organisation has been shown 


The All-India Blind Relief Association.— 
(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work It 1s under 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
has for its life President, Mr C G Henderson 
(late I C 8S) who founded and managed for 
many years all the branch Assoc'ations working 
in Western India It is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its headquarters in Paris and 
was formed on September 14th, 1929, under the 
auspices of the League of Red Cros» Societies 
and the American Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness The Organising Secretary is R 
Crawford Hutchinson, Th? Town Hall, Bombay 

Considerable progress was made in 1934 with 
a scheme which the Indian Red Cross Society 
13 carrying out in co operation with the National 
Institute for the Blind, London tor trang 
teachers in the prevention of eye ‘lisease The 
National Institute gave £50 for organising 
eye courses for the teachers and £120 for free 
distribution of hterature Courses of instruc 
ue are being organised and general publicity 

one 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and infant mortality. The figures for 
matermal mortality are not accurately known 
but they are certainly not less than 10 per 
thousand live births, eften more, It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy, A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All-India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League initiated by Lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, 
which aims at gradually establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India. The amalgamation ot 
these two Bodies which has taken place, form- 
ing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly increase and develop the 
work. Inall the great centres of population 
work is now being done for the of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
pened in order to spread the elements of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India, Most 


i 


hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
tointerest themselves 1n this work In large 
numbers, But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction 13 to be 


made in the appalling mortality of young 
children. 


Centres of Activity are organised on a 
provincial basis, though the various provinces 
differ considerably in the nature of the work 
undertaken and the amount of organisation 
displayed It is noteworthy that the work is 
most co-ordinated and most energetically carried 
on where there are persons appointed under 
the Directors of Public Health whose special 
duty it is to foster Child Welfare activities, 


The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army 1s bemg 
1m ly realised, and nowhere more than 
in the units themselves. The result has been 
in the last few years, the opening of much 
work in this direction. Much of it 1s purely 
medical work, which, in the absence of famulies 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity 
But genuine child welfare activities are also 


Indian Red Cross Society 


present In some centres many of them assisted 
by the M &C.W Bureau Indian Red Cross 
Society which has undertaken the organisin 

work in place of the Lady Birdwood Army Chil 

Welfare Committee. A remarkable feature of 
this movement 1s the keenness of the men them 

selves to ald it realising as they do the benefit 
to their own women and children There are 
now very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind 1s not going on. 


So far allthe schemes have devoted their 
attention to ednucatmg womenin0 the elements 
of mothercraft and attemptmg to preserve 
infant hves and improve child health Ina 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessanly be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well develo children as 
tar as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
is heir to in a land of great poverty, under- 
nourishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
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develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
plsyerounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
ts preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also «a high damage 
rc of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
citizens. 


The matermty and Child Welfare Bureau, 
which works in connection with the Indian 
Red Cross Society, spends a large proportion 
of its funds on education It manmtains 
schools for traming health visitors, and nursery 
schools Assistance 1s also given to the Welfare 
Centre, which provides field work for the stu 
dents taking the Diploma in Maternity and Child 
Welfare at the All-India Hygiene Institute at 
Calcutta The Bureau provides a central adviser 
on the subject and thus helps co ordinate work 
in different provinces The Victoria Memorial 
scholarship Fund 1s earmarked for the training 
of indigenous and other midwives There 18a 
large and growing demand for these attendants 
and systematic registration of them 1s desirable 


Director, Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau 
Dr Jean M Orkney, WMS8 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene-. 


rally termed Red Cross work was undertaken in: 
India and Mesopotamia by the 8t John Ambul- 


ance Association and by a number of provincial. 
organisations working on independent lines. 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St John of Jerusalem 
and the British Red Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts am to 
Rs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contnbuted by the British Red Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine Jakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had cpent on Red Croas 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 


It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Red Cross Societies, 
Saine for its object the extension of Red Cross 
work the sphere of purely civil activity. 
hough there was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Society In India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus 
m a world-wide 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Red Cross Soolety 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
peeial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1980. This 


civil purposes. Ascontemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branches under which there are numerous sub- 
branches. 


The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may b3 spent are— 


1 The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 


active list or demobilised. 


2 The care of those sutfering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active rervice or not 


3 Child welfare. 


4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health Institu- 
tions In need of them. 


5. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any oO tions which have or may come 
into g in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 


6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 


7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 


The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidente, 


+ Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
‘Members 


Their respective subscriptions are 
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KS, 10,000, K8,5,000, Hs. 1,000, Ks.12 annually 
or @ consolidated payment of Rs, 150, and any: 


Indian Red Cross Society, 


are referred by the Army Medical Service to the 


thing between Re. 1 and Rs. 5 annually of Red Cross, which follows up the men on their 


consolidated payment of Rs. 50. Atthe end of 
10838 there were 12,500 adult members of these 
various grades 


To stimulate interest Inthe arms and Objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Red Cross movement hag been insti. 
tuted which embraces the student population 
The Punjab Provincia] branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement. Other provinces 
are now following suit and at the end of 1931 
the number of members was 252,941. 


Constitution. His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consista of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Fresidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Society at the Anntal Genera! 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President. 


The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is Major General, E. W. C. Bradfield. Director 
General, 1.u.8., and the Organising Secretary, 
Dr, Abdul Hamid. 


The Indian Red Cross Society professes itself 
as an essentially Indian Society. Most of its 
members (about 96 per cent.) are Indians. It is 
controlled in India, Its headquarters are at 
New’ Delhi. The Society received a gift of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from H, H, the Nawab 
of Junagadh to build headquarter offices in 
New Delhi. It has branches in every Province 
of British India and in several Indian States. 
These branches are again subdivided into dis- 
tricts, so that there is a network of Red Cross 
centres all over India. The provincial branches 
appoint representatives to the Central Com- 
mittee, called the Managing Body. This 
Central body, after deduction of management 
expenses, distributes all its income from invested 
funds among the branches for their activities. 


Like other Red Cross Societies, the Indian 
Society has never lost sight of its primary 
obligation to act as an auxiliary to the Army 
Medical Service in case of war. It maintains a 
Central Supply Depot, directly administered by 
headquarters in hore. Its North-West 
Frontier Branch also maintains a depot in Pesha- 
war to deal with any emergency demands. 
A scheme for the organisation of Voluntary 
Aid Detachments to supplement the regular 
army nursing service was some time ago taken 
up by Army pian als and is now in opera- 
thon, A large number of military hospitals are 
supped with additional equipment and com- 
forts, and these are much appreciated. The 
Bengal Branch has a Literature Committee, 
which supplies regular parcels of literature to 
troops, especially to those stationed in lonely 
ontposts, and many grateful letters of thanks 
are received. Discharged soldiers suffering 


return to their villages, and arranges, where 
possible, for their treatment. Under this 
cra many hundreds of cases have been dealt 
with. 


The greater part of the Soclety’s income is 
spent upon its peacetime programme. It 
seemed to those who directed the Society in ita 
early years that the first and most crying need 
was to teach mothers how to bring up healthy 
children and child welfare has been placed in 
the forefront of its programme, 


The health visitors employed in the child 
welfare centres are trained at Health Schools, 
of which some aré under the Lady Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child Welfare, and 
three—those in Calcutta, Madras and Nagpur— 
are directly under the Red Cross. It has not 
yet been possible to organise training of public 
health nurses in India, but several students 
from India have been granted scholarships by 
the League of Red Cross Societies to follow the 
international courses in London. 


Special mention must be made of the Army 
child welfare centres, most of which receive 
generous support from Red Cross funds. These 
centres are run for the wives and children of 
British and Indian troops. and are doing excel- 
lent work. The Central Provinces and Berar 
Branch of the Society opened a Nursery School 
in Nagpur, and this pioneer school, under Red 
Cross auspices has proved a great success, 


Popular health education is carried on steadily 
by the Society by varied methods. Health 
lectures in many different vernaculars are 
regularly organised under Red Cross auspices 
illustrated by films and slides, 


A large number of civil hospitals in India 
ee regular assistance from Red Cross 
unds. 


Finances.—The operations of the Joint War 
Comm were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Ra, 66,38,000 and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts, The Society has 
since Invested further funds in securities 
and its finances at the end of December 1933, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Rs. 67} lakhs. The income 
derived from the capita] of the Society, (which 
is 3} lakhs at present) after igre for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is  dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in propor to thelr contributions 
to the Central ‘‘ Our Day” Fund. 


A most useful and promising aspect of the 
Indian Red Cross Society is the organisation 
of a junior branch. This has attained great 
popularity, especially in the Punjab, where also 
it has gladly heen taken upin girls’ schools. Its 
membership js shown in the latest annual 
report to number 458,070, 
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St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION AND St. JOHN AMBULANCE 
BRIGADE OVERSEAS. 


(Indian Council.) 


The St John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects — 


(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured , 


(b) The instruction of persons in the elemen 
tarv principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room , 


(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic , 


(d@) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps, 


(e) And generally the promotion of instruc 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and imjured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination 


An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis 1n 1910 It has 
since issued over 300,000 certificates of pro 
fiaency in First Aid, Home Nursing, Home 
Hygiene and Sanitation and over 15,000 tokens 
such as Vouchers Medallions, Labels and Pen- 
dants for special proficiency in those subjects 
The object of the Association is not to rival, 
but to aid, the medical man, and the subject- 
matter of instruction given at the classes 


qualifies the pupil to adoptsuch measures as May 
be advantageous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits. 


During the year 1934, 28,640 persons attended 
1,801 courses of instruction in First Aid, Nursing 
Home, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and of 
these 18,392 qualified for the Association’s 
certificates «¢, 17,029 mm First Aid, 958 m 
Home Nursing, 298 in Hygiene and 112 mn 
Sanitation A new course, Domestic Hygiene 
and Mothercraft, introduced in 1932 attracted 
several classes, and 162 candidates qualified, 


The Association has five grades of members, 
namely, Patrons, Honorary Couneillors, Life 
Members Annual Members and Annual Asso- 
ciates Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs 1,000 Rs 500, Ks 100, Rs 5and Ry 2. 


The income of the Indian Council at head 
quarters consists A nate of interest on securi- 
ties, a fixed annual grant from Government, fees 
tor certificates and membership subscriptions 
It amounted 1n 1937 to Rs 34,135 


Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Marchioness of Linhthgow and His Excellency 
the Commander in-Chief as President, Lady 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian Council The general 
business of the Indian Council 1s conducted by 
an Executive Committee of which the Hon’ble 
Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt, C81, CIE, IC8, 
is the Chairman, Dr Abdul Hamid the General 
Secretary 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of 
disorders {is still very inadequate In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs ls even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has an up to date and well equipped 
Mental ee at. Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence, so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the jails where, of course, no provi- 
tion exists for any kind of treatment. According 
so the last Census (1931) out of a total popula- 
rae of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) there are 

20,804 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 8 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 


ersons who suffer from mental Zealan 


to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
d it is as much as 45 per 10,000. In 
reviewing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the ‘‘ feeble-minded ”’, an item 
eh is not included in the figures for British 
n 


For the care of the 120,804 insanes of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in metal 
hospitals for 9,518 Hence only one person in 
eight out of the total insane ulation can 
obtain accommodation in institutions which 
exist especially for their care andtreatment In 
fact the available institutions are seriously 
overcrowded 
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Women’s Medical Service 


National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals, to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India, 
and to bring these out when necessary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription. In addition 
branches were formed in each Province, each 
branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. 


The Central Fund gives grante in-aid to several 
Provincial branches, it g ves scholarships toa 
numberof women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women 


It has assisted by grants in-aid the building of 
@ number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India It has affiliated to it 13 Provincial} 
branches and a number of Local Committees 


The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund tothe extent of 
Ra 3$,44,306 per annum to maintain a Women g 
Medical Service for India—this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctore 
and a junior service of 6 assistant surgeons 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
for the senior service. 


The President 1s H E The Marchioness of 
Linlithgow The Hon Secretary 1s_ the 
Surgeon to H. EH, The Viceroy, and the 
Secretary Dr M V Webb, 0m0, W.M8., Red 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Vicerega) 
Estates, Simla 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
clation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dnufferin’s Fund and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and @ouncil of that Fund, The Govern- 
ment of {India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with . training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service, (0) 
in En d, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council] determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 


in England and in India respectively. In 
the 0 al constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 


of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
epeeial consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives 


of In 

Qualifications.—“The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United gdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or pe 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or _ other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-Genera) 


of India (6b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry. (c) She must 
be a firet-clays medical woman, 1¢, she must 
possess & medical quaijification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable im the United Kmgdom under 
that Act but ths condition does not apply 
at the onginal constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opmuion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the Service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation oas been satisfactorily 
passed their appuintments are confirmed. 


The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service —This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eight, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities 
Salanes range from Rs 200 to Rs 800 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed in India 


2 Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India, 


8 Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases Service 
in the reserve be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s cal Service, but 
shall not of itself constitute ai claim to 
appointment. 
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VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Lady Curzon 1n 1908, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India A sum of about 6} lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects ofthe Fund An additional Rs 1 39 000 
was allotted to the Fund from Their Majesties 
Silver Jubilee Tund in 1935 Thousands of 


midwives have been trained in addition to large 
numbers who have been partially trained Of 
late \ ars the Fund has done much to pave the 
wav for the registration and supervision of 
Indigenous dais It has ajso done much 
propaganda work Registration is urgently 
needed The Fund 1s now admunistered by the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau ot the 
Indian Red Cross Society 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord MHardinge on the 17th 
February 1916 It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buuldings and equipment 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 


nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate vision 
is made for the seclusion of both Students 
and patients from outside observation Sinict 
observance of purduh cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 


and Chiefs of India After Lady Hardinge’s| their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperia] on men patients atthe Civil Hospital, Delhi The 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should College buildings contam a Library, Museum, 
serve as 8 Memorial to its founder, and be called, Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices. 
by her name Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 

The Governing Body includes the Director and Christian students A large swimming pool 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- was opened for them early in 1938 The hospital 
missioner of Del, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 1s a fine modern building with accommodation 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with for 200 in-patients and a commodious out- 
the Government of India, the Chief Medica] patients’ department The College and 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- Hospital are supported by a grant of Rs 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 3,11,000 from the Government of India, 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to HE the supplemented by grants from _ Provincial 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of Governments and Indian States Students are 
State 2 Indian members of the Legislative prepared for the Intermediate Science Exami- 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a; nation, andthe MB,BS degree of the Punjab 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon University, with which the College ts affiliated. 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of’ Attached to the Hospital there are (1) a 
India, Delhi The Honorary Secretary, who Training School for Nurses and (2) a Training 
1s also a member of the Governing Body isthe School for Dispensers All particulars as to 
Deputy Director General Indian Medical Service sdmission and training may be obtained in the 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central cage of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent, 
Revenues, acts as Honorary Treasurer Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 on Pharmacy, at the same address 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which fully trained nurses, both to meet thelr own 
exists in England, there has been a great demands and those of outside institutions 
development of skilled nursing of recent years and private agencies. Jn this way the supply 
This activity is principally centred in the or trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 

gal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, Indian, is being steadily inc - In Bomba 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
towns are well n , and where large private the establishment of the Bombay aera 
staffs are maintained, available to the general Nursing Association, c/o 8t George's Hospital, 
ublic on payment of a prescribed scale of Bombay. This is com of representa- 
ees. These hospitals also act as training tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
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charge of individual hospitals, and works under,;the primary object of establishing a nursing 
the Government, The principle on which the | service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
relations of this Association with the Local ment aided hospitals under management of 


Aesoolations is 
central examination and control combined with 
ee individual autonomy in adminis- 
ra on. 


State Registration of Nurses for all-[ndia is 
much required. The subject has been under 
discussion for years. Itis desired that India 
should have its own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, nada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries. Government haa 
proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All-[ndia Register. 


Nursing Bodies.—The Secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. BR. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies fn Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4, Hun- 
perore Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 

urges, 144, Russa Road South ; Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Subufban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 87, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Oaate and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, alao the Lady Ampthil! 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Assocfition (now amalgamated ). The Associa- 
tion has under its management—The Lady 
Ampthill Nurses’ Institute, Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras, Fully trained and 
experienced nurses for alt cases of illness both 
among Europeans and Indians are always« 
available. The Lady Willingdon Nursing Home, 
Western Castle. Mount Road, Madras,and Nilgir: 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund. 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The ay oe Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents. 


Bombay Presidency.—The Bombay Pre- 
eidency was amongst the first in India to 
fealise the value of nursing in connection with 
-hospital work, The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L. R, W. Forrest at Sr. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a ol are 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards speed to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a8 sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursia 
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ursing Association might be recruited. This 

function, however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now tne auxiliary function 
jof the examining and granting certificates to 
| UWL SSD auu wus wa YUD, @ulu LS104LL ULL, a AGKIDUUL 
| of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- 
taining a Provident fund forthe employees of 
the affillated associations have been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1938. Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws of the Association were 
however revised brought into line with the 
actual working of the Association. Towards 
the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws. The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
bad gr be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
an es. 


After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
rated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act inthe United Kingdom. Pend- 
ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
lst April 1929. 


Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion.—In 1906 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
{the expansion of the work so urgently called 
‘for, name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a train 
nursing system throughout the greater 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial] reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
een Association and Sane Lady 

to before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Cemmis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An ap by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both in Eng and 
India, was responded most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
end t fund, which has in spite of ductuns 
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of a Government grant 18 much valued, as 1t|of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 


enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up by the next year its mem 
t over the country to such an extent that the 


in six Provinces in India and in Burma. 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the ‘‘ Lady Muinto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.”’ 


The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
berore, largely concerned in dispatching—as 
required—suitably tramed and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding 3cale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms 1s much appreciated, the rates of subscrip 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 


Her Majesty the Queen 18 a Patron of the 
Association Her Excellency The Marchioness of 
Ta new is Preudent of the Centra] Committee 
an Tndia 


Hon Secretary Lt Col H A Ellot, MBE, 
MC, MB, FRCS,IMS 


Chief Lady Superintendent Miss G. 
Beckett Address—Centrai Committee, LMJ 
N A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla, and Red Cross 
Building, New Delhi 


Secretary, Home Committee * Miss M. E. Ray, 
RRC., 10, Witherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 


Nurses’ Organizations—The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India 18 now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers The Trained Nurses’ Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 


tendents of India are not Associations to. 


employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 


dignity and honour of the nursing profession 
The Asaociations have a membership of 472 
including nurses trained in ten ur more different 
countnes, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal 
anders, Australians and Iudians. The Associa- 
tion of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 


bership had spread 


name was changed to include the whole of 
India The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
ar are affiliated with the International Council 
of Nurses. 


The Trained Nurses’ of 
was founded and incorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908. Ita 
objects are (a) to uphold in every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nursing profession , 
(6b) to promote a sense of esprit de corps among 
allnurses; (c) to enable members to take counsel 
together on matters affecting their profession, 
(d) to elevate nursing education by obtammg 
a better class of candidates, (e) to raise 
the standard of traming, (f) to strive to bring 
about a more uniform system of education, 
examination and certification for tramed 
nurses, both Indian and European, ané@& (g) to 
arrange reciprocity between different provinces, 
States and other countries Nurses eligible for 
membership are those holding a certificate of 
not less than three years’ general training in a 
recognised training school. The Tramed Nurses’ 
Association of India 1s affiliated with the Interna- 


| tional Council of Nurses and its affiliated Associa- 


tions are the Health Visitors’ League and the 
Midwives’ Union The official organ of the 
Association 18 called ‘‘ The Nursing Journal of 
India’’ The Association has 800 members and 
304 student nurses 


Patrons H EK The Marchioness of Linlithgow, 
Simla, H E Lady Brabourne Calcutta and 
H E Lady Marjorie Erskine, Madras 


President Miss M E Abram, SRN, 
Matron-Superintendent, | Preaidency General 


- Hospital, Calcutta 
s among nurses, and upholding the: 


Vice-Presidents Miss D Chadwick, SRN, 
SCM, Matron-Superintendent, Government 
Hospital for Women and Children, Egmore, 
Madras, Miss A Wilkinson, SRN, SCM., 
Matron, St Stephen’s Hospital, Delhi. 


Secretary Miss Diana Hartley, S.R.N ,8 C M., 
1, Madavakkam Tank Road Kilpauk, Madras. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Hon Secretary and Treasurer . Miss Gadsden, 
General Hospital, Madras. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman 8 movement 
has risen in India, awept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States. 


Three fundamenta!] causes have led to this 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 


presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by & Brahman, by the idea of the sac mee 
and Dy 


of womanhood ee by the purdab, 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Ind{an 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-governament but only men were 
belug invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
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the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 


just to allow this injustice to remain unre: | 
dressed 


. Thirdly, the long and _ atrenuous 
agitation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international neceasity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 


Though the Municipal franchise had 


been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
‘was 80 limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and {ntelligently. Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Local Government 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such a8 the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seats in the Bombay 


CorporStion, also the instance in which the single gtate had 


woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important loca) reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a_ greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards. 


It was owing to the rise of the political agita. 
tion for Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government. 
internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and politica] self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and atudy Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 


During the Hon. E. 8. Montagu’s visit onl; 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in ail parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 


The firat claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented te Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchizement merite full quotation: 


The Woman Suffrage Movement, 


franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as ‘ people,’ and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreein 
with the demand of the above mentione 
Memorandum that‘ a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that it shallinclude the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian politica] life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shal] 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 


| 


The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford ss the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regardi the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women 8 sts 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 


e need for,and the country’s support of, the 


foclusion of women in the new franchise. 


After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms ona workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. and 
Miss Herabai Tata were the Women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of, the 
extension of the franchise to women in India. 


The House of Commons; decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 

the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
‘In such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by aresolution in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 


‘¢Qur interesta, as one half of the people, are the electoral] register of that Province. This 


directly affected by the demand in the united 


(Hindn-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 8) that ‘the matters which might be 


was the only provision regarding franchise 
before a 16 
years’ time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 


Mem of the Council should be elected ppivi 
b people on as broad a4 franchise as poasi- 
tle, and in the Memorandum (8) that ‘the ‘Councillors, 


The Woman Suffrage M ovement 


Revie the position about ten years later 
the Simon Commission showed the extremely 
limited extent to which women, enfranchised 
in the manner set out above, had become qualh- 
fled as electors Lxcept 1n Burma, where It was 
comparatively high, the percentage of women 
electors to adult female population was 
les3 than one Jn Madras it was one, in 
Bombay 8 m Bengal 3, inthe United Provinces 

4 in Bihar and Orissa 5andin Assam 2—in 
Burma it was 4 6 per cent 


Madras led the way in the matter of women’s 
fianchiseand under the operative provision of 
the Government of India Act, women became 
enfranchised Other provinces followed suit 
and atthe time of the inquiry by the Simon 
Commission seven out of the nime provinces had 
acquired the right Vervsoon women began to 
adorn the benches 1n legislative chambers first 
by nomination and then by election 
justified the confidence placed in them by spon 
Soring and successfully carrying through many 
Measures of uplift and reform in regard to the 
status and influence of women They had so 
much proved their worth that the Simon Com 
mission remark in their report ‘* The women’s 
Movement 1n India holds the key of progress, 
and the results 1t may achieve are incalculably 
great It is not too much to say that India 
cannot reach the position to which 1t aspires in 
the world until 1ts women play their due part 
as educated citizens ”’ 


Basing their conclusion on these observations, 
the Simon Commission wished to bring about a 
substantial increase in the existing ratio of 
women to men voters In exercising the option 
allowed to them of enfranchising women “on 
the same terms as men”’, the provincial legis- 
latures did indeed make a significant gesture ; 
but so long as the qualification to vote was 
almost entirely based on property, 1¢ remained a 
gesture, because India’s women do not own 
property in their own right 


The Simon Commission affirmed that a further 
step m developing womens suffrage in India 
should be taken immediately and added “It 
may perhaps be found possible to add to the 

resent qualifications two others, namely, (2) 
haiig the wife, over 26 years of age, of 8 man 
who has a property qualification to vote and 
(12) being a widow over that age, whose husband 
at the time of his death was so qualified In 
addition the educational qualifications should 
apply to women over 21 as well as to men” 
The Simon Commission maintained that women’s 
suffrage should bea cardinal point of the ‘‘fran 
chise system’? and suggested ‘* qualifications 
for the vote which will not confine it to the 
few women who have property qualifications ”’ 


During the last ten or fifteen years, the women 
of India have made enormous progress in several 
directions A great awakening has dawned on 
them The raising of the age of consent for 


property rights _.. . ... ___ . , 

of the reform measures—all have tended to 
raise the status of Indian women 1n their own 
eyes as well as in the eyes of the world They 


lreserved in the Federal 
And they'| 
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have marched from reform to reform, and their 
outlook 1s for ever widening The Gandhi 
Movement evoked an unprecedented outburst 
of service and sacrifice among Indian women 
who were thrown into the thick of a political 
struggle from which they emerged fully conscious 
of their political rights and responsibilities The 
rt played by the two representatives of 
ndian womanhood at the India Round Table 
Conferences held 1n London brought them in the 
lime-light. 


Small wonder, therefore, that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 gave Indian women political 
rights far in advance of those enjoyed by them 
before that date In terms of number of seats, 
women have been allotted 6 seats out ofa total 
of 150 reserved for British India in the Federal 
Counc] of state and 9 out of a total of 250 so 
Assembly In the 
Provincial Assembly, women have reserved t0 
them 8seats in Madras, 61n Bombay, 5in Bengal, 
6 in the United Provinces, 4 1n the Punjab, 4 
in Bihar, 3 1n the Central Provinces and Berar, 
1 in Assam, 2 in Orissa and 2 in Sind. : 


But by far the greatest improvement in 
Women’s political rights occurred in the liberali- 
sation of he franrhise qualifications affecting 
them Women have been enfranchised who 
have the property qualification in their own 
right, or are wives or widows of Menso qualified, 
or are wives of Men with a service qualification, 
or are pensloned widows or Mothers of members 
of the military or police forces, or who possess a 
literacy qualification Women not holding the 
requisite qualification in their own right are 
required to apply to be enrolled, stating their 
derived qualification, but this procedure has 
been waived in respect of some provinces By 
means of such enfranchiee, itis estimated, more 
than six million women (against 315,000 under 
the Act of 1919) have been given the right to 
vote, compared to 29 million men. 


It 1s noteworthy, too that men and women 
can vote both 1n general constituencies and in 
special constituencies Women can vote in and 
contest elections to the po haa House in provinces 
where bicameral legislatives have been set up. 


Indian Women have hauled this as a welcome 
improvement 1n their political status and the 
elections that were held early in 1987 to the 
various Provincial Legislatures showed that they 
were alive to their responsibility under the new 
Franchise Women were very much _ in 
evidence at the polls, even in purdah ridden 
provinces 


Such is the advance made in recent years and 
such 1s the widespread recognition of women’s 
claims that women candidates have successfully 
contested general seats in ten cases, one in 
Madras, one in Bombay and eight in the United 
Provinces The significance of these successes 
lies in the fact that the women defeated men in 
constituencies in which men voters predomimate 


The table given below shows the percentage 
of women voters who exeicised their franchise 
mm the first general elections held under the 1985 
constitution 
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The Woman Suffrage Movement. 








Provinces No Enrolled Number who voted, Per cent 
LOWER HOUSE 
Madras 1,523,248 | 479,278 81 5 
Bombay | 305,750 | 129 535 42 4 
Bengal | 896,588 16,758 52 
United Provinces 494,752 95 553 | 19 3 
Panjab 173,459 58,216 | 33 56 
Bihar 215,490 17 037 79 
Central Provinces and Berar 259,750 63 744 24 5 
Assam 29,680 | 8 678 29 23 
North west Frontier Province 4,895 3,498 71 4 
Orissa 70,526 | 4,670 6 62 
Sind 27,940 | 9,705 347 
UPPER HOUSE | 

Madgas 2578 1,420 AD 1 
Bombav 1,636 923 16 4 
Bengal 2,136 437 20 5 
United Provinces 1,684 598 35 5 
Bihar 882 594 67 34 
Assam | 509 | 912 91 57 


In mapy cases the percentages given above 
does not compare unfavourably with those of 
men voters The voting for the Lower House in 
the Frontier and that fo. the Upper House in 
Assam are flattering to the women and shows 
what organisation can achieve 


Though the Women’s Indian Association 
was the Only Indlan women’s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its spocific objects 
almost all other women's organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative mghts and 
among the ladies who have identified 


themselves specially with the movement are 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Sadasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambay. Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, Mrs 
Jaiji Jehangir Petit, Mrs Tata, Mrs Wadia, 
Mrs, Jinarajadasa, Mra M. E, Cousins, Mrs 
Srirangamma, Mrs Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss 
§ Sorabji, Mre. Khedkar, Dr. Mistry, Mrs D 
Muthulakshmi Amma), Mrs. SaraJadevi Choud- 
huri, Mrs. Kumudini Basu, Mrs. K N. Roy, 
Lady Shafi, Mrs. Hassan Imam Wiss S. B. 
Das, Vrs. P.K, Sen Vrs Rustomy Fandoon B 

Mrs B. Rama Rao, . Deep Naraij) 
Singh, Mrs. Raschid, Mra. van Gildemeestern, 
etc 


The School of Orrental Studtes. 


The School of O 


[his Schoo! was establisned by Royal Charter 
in June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as set out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Ortental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern . 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, and 
in the Literature, History, Religion, Law, Cus-: 
toms and Art of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which alread) 
exists elsewhere and 10 particular to the co 
ordination of the work of the Schoo] with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and Afncan Dominions and 
with the work of the Univeraity of London and 
its otber Schools 


The School occupies temporary premises at 
Vandon House, Vandon Street, Westminster, 
SW1 Plans are under consideration for the 
new building of the School on the Bloomsbury 
Site of the University of London 
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riental Studies. 


departments as follows (1) India, Burma 
and Ceylon, (11) The Far East (12) The Near 
and Middle East, (.v) Africa, (1) Phonetics 
and Idnguisties, (tt) History and Law. 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction 18 given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the Schools to 
provide as far as possible hoth European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 


sacluded in the curriculum 


Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries force 

ipecial feature in the teaching of the School. 
Yhere is a Professor in Phonetic It1s intended 
to record fully in phonetic svmbols all the 
languages taught at the School 


Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are ‘nade 
from time to time for spocial courses of lectures 
4 be Bren by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. 


Patron, H.M. the King Chawman of the 
Governing Body, Sir Harcourt Butler, G.0 § I. 


The School provides teaching m many| Dsrector, Professor R L Turner, mC MA. 
subjects The work is carried out m six| Litt D Secretary, G W Rossetti, MA 
Teaching Staff. 
Name. Subjects Status 
Ethe) 0. Ashton .. ae wi .. Swahili : Lecturer, 
2 1.Grahame Bailey, m.a, B.D., D. Litt .. Hindustani (Urdu & Hind) Reader 
3 Rev G.P. Bargery, D tit .,. Hausa “ies ne + 
38 L D. Barnett,0B,M 4., D. Litt Indian History and Sanskrit . Lecturer. 
S Birnbaum D Phil .-. Hebrew Paleography Research 
Lecturer. 
3 &.T. Butlin, B.A ei » Phonetics os or) “ ” 
Y Chiang .. “ie és ae .. Chinese .. Assistant 
Lecturer. 
K.de B Codrington, MA... Indian Art ss .Hon.Lecturer, 
8 G H. Darab Khan, wa. ‘a »» Persian a »» Lecturer, 
56 H H Dodwell, m4... és History... x Professor, 
8 J. Heyworth Dunne, B.A. .. ae . Arabic re Lecturer. 
2 E Dora Edwards, MA, D, Litt Chinese a ea .- Reader. 
3 JR Firth,wa.  .. ee Linguistica Lecturer 
8 S$ G. Vesey FitzGerald, MA, LI D. . Indian Law os «s Reader 
Sheykh M.M. Gomaa, B A. os owe ATabic . Lecturer. 
8 Betty Heimann, Php. os ne . Sanskrit & Indian Philosophy ” 
10, W.B H Henning, p. Phil Iranian Studies ., ae 
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Name 
Beatrice Honikman, M.a. 


Commander N. B. Isemonger, B.N. (retired) 
A. Lloyd James, MA re oe 
S. G. Kanhere o% es ws ee 
G. E. Leeson... es ee a i 
A Master, C.1 E., B.A. ; ae “i 


V. Minorsky .. i oe wie we 
W. Sutton Page, 0.B.E., B.A,, B.D. .. ea 
C. 8. K. Pathy, M.A., D-es-L es és 
©. H Philips,M.A .. 

M.D. Ratnasuriya, PhD. .. oa ea 


F, J, Richards, M.A.,1C.8. .. ae ‘a 
Ali Riza Bey .. ae : oe os 
C A. Rylands,M4, .. ee ii oe 
Walter Simon, PhD . 

W,. Stede, Ph p 7 oe és oe 
kA. Stewart, MC,CIE., LL D., M 
%. H Taqizadch 

8. Topalian.. sit or as - 
A. 8. Tritton, MA,D Litt .. is 
A.N. Tucker, M.a., Ph.D... 

hk. L. Turner, M.0., M.A ,D Litt . 
Ida C. Ward, B Litt , D. Itt. 

I. Wartaki, B.A. ee. “ 


Sir Richard O nner KBE,CMG,MA, 
D itt. 


8S. Yoshitake .. 
Kadry Zafir, M.A 


University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 


The School of Oriental Studtes. 


Subjects Status 
African Phonetics & Linguistics. . Assistant 
Lecturer. 
Japanese Lecturer 
Phonetics . a its Professor, 
Marathi and Gujarati Lecturer. 
Hindustan (Urdu & Hind) 
Marathi .. ‘a bt 
Persian 2 a ‘ Professor 
Bengali .. AF - . Reader 
Tamil and Telugu .. a Lecturer 
Indian History... ae . Asst Lecturer 
Sinhalese and Epigraphy and 
Indian History .- Lecturer 
Indian Archeology »»10n Lecturer 


Turkish... “ se 
Sanskrit .. wn ie 


Chinese, Japanese, Mant hu and 
Tibetan a 
Pali and Sanskrit . vs ia 


Burmese .. 


Persian 


Armenian and Turkish .. wa 


Arabic ag ae : 


African Phonetics and Lingu:stics. 


Sanskrit 


African Phonetics and Linguistics. 


Modern Hebrew .. ‘ ee 


Malay 
Japanese and Mongolian .. 


Arabic ee es se 


Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 


University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, 


reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 
Ahad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 
University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. 
University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher (Director). 
University Professor of Phonetics and Appointed Teacher. 
Parsee Community’s Lectureship in Iranian Studies 


Lecturer. 


a3 
39 


Reader 
Lecturer 


Reader 
Lecturer, 
Professor 


Lecturer 


Reader. 


Lecturer 


With special 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, a81 suspicions and prejudiced of the population, 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could extremely averse to amending the methods 


wer they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with 


improvement in the methods of transport. 


and increase in demand for fish, cured as well 
as fresh, from the growing population of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting influence 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade are universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education, the isolation caused 
by their work and caste and their extreme 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, 


of their forefathers and almost universally 
without the financial] resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
Operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
;Ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the 
jin ustry are such that the initiative must 
necessarily be taken by Government in the 
uplift and education of the fishing community 
and in the introduction and testing of new and 
'f{mproved apparatus and methods. 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is 


margined by a shallow-water area within the 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of fishable water lies idle and unproduc- 
tive. The surf-swept East coast in singularly 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
can be based, and so from Ganjam to Negapatam, 
the unsinkable catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
fishing craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
these mien are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be 
if better and larger boats were available and 
possible. The West coast is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily. No difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population isa large one. In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1930-31, the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 138,294. The 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (Cybium or 
Scomberom orous), Pomfret (Apolectus and Stro- 
mateus) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
(Caranz), Jew fish (Sciaenidae), Whiting 
(Sillago), Thread-fins (Polynemus), Sardines 
(Clupea), and Mackerel (Scomber). In economic 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 
inferior quality such as Sardine (Clupea). 
Mackerel (Scomber), Catfish (Arius), Ribbon fish 
(Trichiurus), Goggles (Caranz crumenopthalmus) 
and Silver bellies (ZLeioqnathus and Cazza) 
take precedence of the former. Sardine and 
Mackerel overshadow all others. So greatly 
in excess of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines, that every year large quantities 
are turned into ofl and manure. Fishing outside 
the 5 fathom line is little in evidence save by 
Bombay boats ae age eh which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
into Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres : the material is largely cured for export. 


The Madras De ment of Fisheries.— 
As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve: 


esteemed table’ 


ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewHere 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces. The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautiou3 
plans of Sir F, A. Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn has developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 was being administered by Mr. James 
Hornell, F.L.8., as Director and, is now con- 
trolled by his successor Diwan Bahadur Dr. B. 
Sundara Raj, M.A., Ph.D. The activities of 
the Department have greatly expanded since 
its inception. 

The activities of the Deparmtent are so varied 
and far-reaching that it is difficult even to 
enumerate them in the space available, much 
less to give details. So far its most notable 
industrial Successes have been the reform of 
Manufacturing processes in the fish-oil trade. 
the creation of a fish guano industry and the 
opening of an oyster tarm conducted under 
hygienic conditions. The most noteworthy 
result of technological research conducted by the 
department is the production of sardine oi] with 
vitamin A potency equal to one-fourth that of 
cod liver oil and the discovery of four other 
India sea fish which yield oils with a high vitamin 
A content. Oilfrom a South Indian shark liver 
is ascertained to be about ten timesricher in 
Vitamin A than an average sample of medicinal 
cod liver oil. Twenty-five volumes of the Depart- 
mental Bulletin have been issued to date. All 
this work has been carried on under serious han- 
dicap for want of adequate staff and equipment. 

The educational work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
whether it be specially training teachers for 
schools in fishing villages or training men in 
the technology of curing, canning and oil 
Manufacture, in co-operative propaganda and 
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Fishenes. 


of 1931 is that Agriculture has reached iti 
maximum production under present conditions 
Fisheries thereforeis the only prime source o 
food-supply to supplement Agriculture, and the 
Department has been endeavouring to play its 
true and proper part in improving the catches 
and methods of sea going fishermen to augment! 
the fish supply of the Presidency. 


The fisherman has a fairly exhaustive 
knowledge of the fisheries along the coast up t 
7 fathoms. If the catches of fish are to be 
improved it is necessary to ascertain— 


(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms; and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisherie: 
economically. 


The survey of deep-sea fisheries by the trawler 
‘Lady Goschen’ was abruptly terminated in 
1931-32, as a measure of retrenchment. Brief 
though thesurvey was it disclosed the existence 
of important offshore fisheries unsuspected 
before. The wealth of fish off Negapatam 
reported by the trawler was of sufficient impor- 
tance to attract the notice of Japanese fishermen 
thousands of miles away. Even then it was 
realized that if Madras was to benefit by the 
survey, the allied duty of enabling the local 
fishermen to exploit the off-shore fishing 
grounds by suitabie craft and tackle must be 
shouldered by the Department. The Yorkshire 
Motor Coble was decided on as the most 
suitable modern fishing boat to supplant the 
local catamaran and canoe on a surf beaten 
harbourless coast, and one was acquired in 
1930-31. In the years of depression however 
the financial stringency of Government 
precluded experiments and demonstration with 
the Coble. Further experiments are being 
planned. 


Rural Pisciculture.—As a result of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that practical measures should 
be adopted toadd fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930. 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots In the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106,059 in 
the Presidency. The work though begun in J uly, 
1980 lasted only for13 m nthsand had to be, 
abruptly stopped as a measure ofretrenchment. : 
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It was however possible to complete during 
this short period a survey of ponds in 98 villages 
2,172 wellsand 264 ponds in these villages were 
examined. Though it has not been possible to 
give satisfactory help to the numerous enquirers 
for want of staff and funds advice on matters 
pepraing rearing of fish in ponds and wells is 
being given as far as possible. 


Welfare Work.—A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreaamg 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1936-37 on the west coast was 49, 


The need for special efforts to promote vig piel 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and 8 : 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that all co-operative work among en 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co-operative Societies should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the Co- 
operative Department supplying trained Inspec- 
tors and auditing the books of the societies. The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 2 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department, 


To promote the education of fishermen a 
taining institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
‘lementary schools for the fisherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery station 
it Tanur, They are given practical instruc- 
ions In fishing, a boat having been purchased 
‘or the purpose. But as a measure of economy 
he training Institute was closed in July 1937. 
n some places the villagers themselves started 
ihe schools and then handed them over to the 
epartment. In other places schools were open- 
d by the Department at the request of the 
Ishermen, 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies priraarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters—rivers, creeks, jheels, 
and swamps,—to say nothing of paddy fields ana 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, asthe Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice an 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 percent. of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1°6 per cent. of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2°6 in the 


Presidency, Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions. 


644.000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish. 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 


considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective—in many cases too effective 
—so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa (Clupea slisha ) whieh 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers, Other valued and abundant fishes are 
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the rohu (Zabeo rohiia) and the katla (Catla 
catia), mrigal (Cirrhina mngala), prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of im»ortant 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in thegreat network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti or betki 
(Lates calearvfer) and the mullets are the most 
esteemed , apart from these estuarine fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the Mangoe- 
fish oor Threadfin or Indian Salmon 
(Polynemus) pomfrets The sea-fisheries are 
as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
cata Marans of inferior design and construction. 


Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K. G Gupta, an mvestigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive area 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published ip 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of timeinvolv 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- 


the Fisheries Department, the 

Calcutta has been soarmg hig 
prohibitive rate cons 
imcreasing demand and the unhealthy monopoly 
exercised by the small group of vested interests. 
The economic condition of the actual fishermen 
was gradually becoming worse due to exploita- 
tion by the capitalists and the fisheries m general 
were 

at wor 
naturally have been clamounng for the re- 
establishment of the Fisheries Department to 
protect the fisheries interests and to organise 
and develop the fishing industry on modern 
lines and to improve the general economic 
condition of the fisherfolk The Bengal Govern- 
ment therefore decided to appoint a Fisheries 


Fishertes. 


and these require to be developed scientiticaily. 


Apart from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct 1t oo- 
operatively. This is necessarily extremels slow 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
have been formed ‘heir example is calculated 
to effectively serve the purpose of propaganda. 
The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous and 
nothing but good can come out of intensive 


investigation and propaganda 


During a lapse of 14 years after the closure of 
rice of fish in 

almost to a 
uent on the rapidly 


etting depleted due to various causes 
With the increase of distress the public 


a nde to survey the exisitng condition of the 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent Fishing Industry in the Province and to suggest 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative ' schemes of development with a view to augment 
steam-trawling ate now much more, steam- the fish food supply, to examime the ways and 
trawling companies being floated in the imme , meansof bringing about a reduction im the ruling 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to | prices of fish, and to stimulate commercial 
organize and without a rare combination of enterpriscin speedier transport, better marketing 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted arrangements, the establishment of Co'd Stores 
and comprehersive organuation the danger 2nd Factories for fish by products 

run by the investing public will be considerable The services of Dr M Ramaswam: Naidu from 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the | the Madras Fisheries Department with a vast 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar ' experience in fishery industry both in India and 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in 1923 after’ Europe, have been requisitioned by the Bengal 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered Government for appointment here as the 
by the Durector of Agriculture The bengal Fisheries Expert and he has commenced his 
Fishery Department was: abolished under work of survey from the lst December, 1937 
retrenchment in 1928 In Bihar and Orissa, It1s hoped that as result of his Report the former 
Fisheries form a aection of the Department Fisheries Department would be revived and the 
of Industries. Fishing Industry placed on a more efficient, 

Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity | Wel! organised and sound basis 

& more limited scope for its activities than in _ Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal}; Dacea in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- buttons and in manycases pearis also are found 


ral conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without much difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilization of fish bye-products Fresh water 
Fisheries, however are vast and very important 


in the mussels which the pearl dealers gathe1 
and sellin the various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standimg; their 
material 1s almost entirely ohtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengals fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned. save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 


craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 


abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
i 


cially as well as economically and, there is ample 


Fisheries. 


scope for most useful work in improving curing : 


methods, in introducing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries parti- 
cularly those connected with the utilization 
of by-products. 


The Director of Industries administered the 
subject of ‘‘ Fisheries” from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and 
development. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment ot Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
Special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a chance 
is needed fn the medisval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in populansing 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent. of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that 14 sold on the 
uverage at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 


Vast strides have been made in the Bombay 
fishing industry in the course of the past five 
years, thetwo latter years of which will always 
remain an eventful date in its history. This 
progressisin a large measure due to the awaken- 
ing among the fishermen, who are traditionally 
a conservative people, and the introduction of 
reforms among themis a very gradual process, 
us strongly ingrained prejudices and customs 
have to be overcome. 


No survey of the fishing industry in the 
Bombay Presidency in recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Mr. H. T. 
Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisherles 
of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1933. 
The volume is a storehouse of information 
bearing on the Presidency’s fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption 
of which the prospects of the fish trade of the 
Presidency may be improved. 


Mr. Sorley has observed that the industry 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
aupply of fish discloses no signs of diminution. 
Klaborating this view he proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen are healthy and moderately 
prosperous in comparison with others belonging 
to a similar social stratum, 


Mr. Sorley’s more important recommendations 
are :— 


1, The establishment of a marine aquarium 
tn Bombay and Karachi, if they are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does. 


Y. The establishment of a bureau of fisheries 
information. 
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8. The advisability of the transfer of the 
fish curing yards to the control of the Local 
Government; and 


4. The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine biologieal research, 


Mr. Sorley in the course of his report also 
referred to the value of employing fast motor 
launches to transport fish to the consuming 
centres in Bombay from the catching sites. 


New Era Started.—A move in the above 
direction was made towards the end of the year 
1933, when the Government of Bombay launched 
an experiment implementing in some ways 
the above suggestions. The experiment was 
‘ormally inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bombay at Danda. The 
experiment was undertaken in co-operation with 
the head of the fishing community at Danda. 
For the purpose of the experiment a launch was 
obtained on loan from the Royal Indian Navy 
(then the R. I. M.) and suitable alterations were 
made on it to adapt it to the purpose of a carrier 
launch. The results achieved by the working 
of thislaunch were very encouraging, The 
rapidity with which the fish was transpotted in 
a much fresher state than had till then been 
possible aroused the interest of the fishermen, 
who realised the benefit to their trade of using 
fast motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fields, 


Encouraged by the results, Government placed 
in 1934 an order for the construction of two 
launches the ‘Lady Sykes” and the “ Sir 
Frederick Sykes " tor the use of the fishermen 
at Danda. That the progress of this experiment 
has been encouraging is evident from the fact 
that every year since then has seen an addition 
to the number of vessels. The following four 
vessels were built by Government :— 


" (1) The “ Lady Sykes”, (2) the “Sir Fre- 
derick Sykes ’’, (3) the “‘ Lady Brabourne ” and 
(4) the * Lord Brabourne ”’, 


The last mentioned vessel was built at the 
Royal Indian Naval Dockyard and is a great 
improvement both in point of disignand engine 
equipment on her predecessors, The special 
feature of this vessel is its insulated fish hold 
and its comparatively large carrying capacity. 


The launches have been operating between 
Bombay and the Kanara coast. They trans- 
ported during the short fishing season in 1936-37, 
a total of 590,000 lb. of fish,which would normally 
have never come to nereiee The success that 
attended the working of the launches encouraged 
private individuals to invest in similar vessels 
to transport fish. The number of privately 
owned launches at presentis four, 


The stimulus to commercial enterprise as the 
result of the operation of the launches is borne 
out by the establishment of an ice factory at 
Chendia, a port in the Kanara District. The 
factory has been set up mainly to cater for the 
needs of the launches, which will thus, to some 
extent, be relieved from the necessity of ca g 
such large quantities to Bombay as _betore. 
The establishment of the ice factory at Chendia 
brings the number of the ice factories on the 
coast to two, one having already been started at 
Malwan, & port in the Ratnagiri District. 
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The year also witnessed the establishment 
of a dry ice factory in Bombay, bringing the 
number of such factoriestotwo. These factories 
are making special efforts to meet the needs ot 
the fishing industry. 


A unique feature of the Bombay Government’s 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community in the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with the 
ultimate object that aed may eventually be 
able to take charge of their own launches when- 
ever they decide to go in for these on an extensive 
scale. The benefit of fishermen is the paramount 
consideration kept in the forefront of the whole 
scheme, which aims at confining the entire 
fishing trade to the fishing community itself 
and eliminating the need of employing technical 
hands who are not fishermen by either caste or 
vocation. 


Lastly, 


a fisheries information bureau ‘ag 


Fisheries. 


startin the first instance will be made at Bandra, 
a suburb of Bombay, where two tanks have 
been obtained on loan from the Bandra Munici- 
pality for the purposes of the experiment. 


The experiment will be extended to other 
parts of the Presidency in the light of the ex- 
perience gained at Bandra. Government have 
nconet a sum of Rs. 10.000 for iniand fisheries 
work. 


In Sind considerable sea-tishing is carried 
On in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, such a8 soormai, shark, rays 
and jew-fishes, In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster beds the plucking of 
oyster is confined to licensed fishermen and is 
limited to a few months of the cold weather, 
The demand for oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable, but although many seed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 


also been set up. The function of this bureau | for these purposes and the export of such seed 


will be to collate and supply information connect- 
ed with the local and other fisheries, The 


pearls to China for usein medicine ceased many 


years ago. Considerable fisheries exist in the 


information collected by the bureau will be! River Indus, chiefly for the fish known as 


useful to the fishing indust 
information not now available to them. 


The more important sea-fish are pomfrets, 
sole and sea-perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-fishes (Sciena app.) often 
attaining a very large seize and notable as the 
chief source of “tishemaws” or “ sounds,’’ 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
magpufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boate hail from the coast between 
Bassein and Surat. These hoata are beauti- 
rio constructed, attatn a considerable umze, 
and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks. 
together. In the season they fish principally | 
off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the | 
mouth of the Guilt of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nete, which are left down for several hour: 
and hauied at theturn of the tide. The chiet 
catehes are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-fishesa, The first named are dried In 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upun limes stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagir: 
and Rajapur make use of another and lighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonito see: 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes ar« 
often made during the season from Septembcr 
to January and later of shark and ra 
the latter specially large and pow 


, a8 it will furnish | nalla, 
Go 


fish. For |in the Ratnagiri and Kanara districts. 
1 nets are | best oysters by far are derived from the Sind 


whith are annuallv leased out by 
vernment for about Rs 20,0C0. 


The existence of smal] pear) fisheries almost 
within Bombay city itself, will comeas a sur- 
prise to many. The fisheries dot Bombay City 
seaface on its south-western and north-eastern 
sides. Apart from these two sites,pearl oyster 
fisheries are also to be found at Thana, a suburb 
of Bombay about 20 miles away, and at 
various places in the Kolaba district, tacing 
Bombay on the eastern side of the harbour. 
The south-western site in Bombay City where 
pearl fisheries have been recently discovered 
is situated in blocks Nos, 3 to 7 of the Back 
Bay reclamation scheme. Pear] beds are also 
found in the Karachi harbour. These pearis 
are produced by the window pane oyster, but 
the pearls, apart from beinglimited in numbers 
are of indifferent quality. 


The revenue derived from the various pear) 
fisheries is meagre. They are not leased out 
regularly every year, but only when a sufficient 
number of pearl oysters subsist on the beds, 


Bombay Presidency’s resources in respect 
of edible oysters are very limited. , There are 
few places suited to the cultivation of oyster 
particularly certain areas in Sind and some coe 

e 


employed. For part of the fair season, whe: |oyster beds. Oysters found elsewhere in the 


fishing is not u‘ually femunerative, many | 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed | 


as small coasters,a fact which shows how large 
they run in size 


The provision of cold storage facilities in 
Bombay marks a new departure in the marketing 
of perishable products and commodities and is a 
sign that the Indian capitalist is novelcpine 
& greater interest in fish than heretofore. These 
facilities have been mainly designed with a view 
to making a large supply of fish available in the 
Bombay market. 

Fisheries. 


Inland 
ning of 1936 approved of a scheme for the develop- 
ment of inland fisherlesin the Presidency, 


tes.—Government at the begin-'in Madras, for the pu 


Presidency are generally smal] and undersized. 


In the Gulf of Cutch two pear! fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster, The former is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Hornell. formerly Director of Fisheries 
of examining the 


P [Marine potentialities of the Baroda territories 
? { 


in Kathia war. 
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Burma. 


kresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste, 


sre consumed by Burmese people. The value 
of fish imported from foreign countries (chiefly 
(rom Straits Settlements) was 13 51 lakhs in 
1986-37. The exclusive right of fishing through- 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom 
of the couaotry to Government, andthe Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of 1t to 
the people subject to certam restrictions for the 
conservation of the fish 

Revenue.-—The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some extent, 
be peng by the revenue it yields. The fisheries 
ylelded a substantial revenue (about 34.97 
lakhs per annum during the last decennium) 
and therefore they are one of the most important 
sources of national wealth. The demand de- 
clined to seventy two percent ofthis amount in 
the year 1936 37 owing to trade and economic de- 
pression Some open lakes, pools of water and 
small rivers are classed as leas able fisheries and 
are leased by Government to the highest and best 
bidders at public auction for periods varying 
from one to five years The total number of lease 
able fisheries in the province 1s 3,412 of which 
1,650 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 653 in 
\Maubin—one of the five districts inthat division 


The Delta consists of a serics of saucer-shaped 
islands Many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north 
east and west in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
floods which overflow the embankment during 
October the young fry come down-country from 
Upper Burma 


Licenses for fishing in all open fisheries are 
issued annually to persons who pay the pre- 
scribed fees for the specified classes of fishing 
implements The greatest revenue from licenses 
comes from Mergui District where not only 1s 
the Pearl industry carried on, but leases for 
collecting green snails and sea slugs are issued 


The principal kinds of fish caught 1n nets on 
the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Kathabaung 
(3) Kathabmyin and (4) Kabalu§ These aie 
generally made into salt fish The creek and fresh 
water fish from fisheries are generally ngakhu 
ngayan and ngagys Most of thcm are sold 
fresh, but some are converted into salt fish 
Lhe fish caught im the rivers are genegally 
ngathalauk, Ngagyyn and Ngamyinyin ai. 
laung and Ngaponna which are found in small 
| quantaties elsewhere in India are sold in abun 
dance in the Rangoon market. 


The Punjab. 


District work activitics consist mainly in 
patrolling rivers and streams, catching and 
rosecuting poachers and issuing fish 
icenses 

The number of fishing lcenses issued during 


A system of registering Shikaris eMployed by 
Anglers to help them in their fishing was intro 
duced The Shikaris are required to undergo 
training and have to pay a registration fee of 
Re 1. Fifty men have been registercd Their 


the year was 7,522 as against 7,319 during the duties are to help in collecting natural bait, 


previous year 


iputting the bait on the hook, landing the fish 


The catches of flshermen were reported to be when caught, returning the undersized fish to 
below average 1n eter er Amritsar, Hoshiar the river and reporting breach ot the rules. 


pur, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Gujrat, 


Jhelum © 
Lahore and Sheikhupura, average in Jullundur, wild and 
Ludhiana and Ambala and fairly good in Attock |the last three years 


A ig abe of the fertihty of Ova from 
omesticated fish has been made during 
The mortahtv amongst 


Rawalpindi Ferozcpore and Kangra districts Ova from domesticated fish was 14 per cent and 


In some of the tributaries of the Beas in Kangra infertility 5 per cent 


In the casc of wild fish 


District the heavy floods in September, 1936, the figures wire 25 per cent and 10 ner cent 
by which fish was kid or washcd down to thc |respectively 


main stream resulted 1n poor fishing during 
winter months 


the : 


Larvicidal fish spawned successfullv in tanks 


The large fish caught im the|at Chhenawan and Lyallpur Experiments to 


Beas river in the Kangra district during the year determine the capacity of different species to 


was a Mahasir of 50 lbs in weight 
Tuo hundred and twenty 
licenses for trout fishing in Kulu wefe issucd 


age year 
he sport they 
where fishing was poor on account of the rapidity 
of the water lishing on the Sain) and Tirthan 
streams was good The catches of netsmen 
were also good 


eight Angling | 


derably during the coming 
available for fisheries research, and 1t 18 hoped 
that within the next few years the Department 
will be in a position to state definitely what 
improvements can be effected in fish cuture 





destroy mosquito larve in March and Apri 
showed that Gold Fish devoured almost twice 
the number of 
against two hundred and forty threc during the fish 

The anglers were satisfied with Research —It 18 proposed to incrcase consl- 
obtained except near Manali | 


larve2 consumed bv other 


ear the facihties 


Travancore. 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the 
Department of Agriculture and with the help 
of one officer traineu in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan and America the 
Department has already accomplished a 
notable amount of development work and a 
scheme for further development is being 
worked out Special attentfoa has been given 
to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 
tothe establishment of co-operative societies 
emong the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 


aud guano production. Useful work has been 
done by one of the officers In elucidating the 
life-histories Of the more Valuable food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methods of curing fish 
are being introduced A cold storage plant 
will shortly be erected In Trivandrum for Be 
ing and preserving fish Special Schools have 
been opened for the education of fisher lads 
Certain rules have also ben pe by 
Government recently for the grant of loans 
for the encouragement of fish inductriesin the 
State. 
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The Forests 


Even in the earliest days ot the British occu- total area. This was classed as follows 
pation the destruction of the forests in many Reserved 107,753 ; Protected 6,263 ; Unclassed 
parts a nis “pala te Pvc a0 & State 135,694. 
strong forest policy, bu’ whether or Dot OUr ronghout this vast forest area. scattered 
agit Ppescceardr i acer pipes P peakeca over the length and breadth of India from the 
asi vagy bre pe that #Zimalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
welfare of the country, the fact remains the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
little or nothing was done. The year nets eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
marie one rage vaca pea vir rpsied brig! may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 

ry Oresury ‘mh Andia, 10 types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 

— ar Lord Delnousie jaid down @ Cartes tions of climate and soi{ and on other local 
Reise wc dsnce a fore line be the Mutiny, factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
bat nihil 1980 onwards forest, organ! types of forest may be distinguished: — 
gation was rapidly exten o the other pro- : 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- gay Pagiptte pial eae oot Rell Pichiad 
tion were sponser with cine ot ate is pa part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab’ 
ald Di ta yates, that the F ged rn in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
Pacts arge @ unpopular duty of pro- inches. The number of species is few, the most 

ng the heritage of Nature from the rapacity important tree boing the babul ‘or kikaz 
oe perent ie ba 5 cencalparab ore uletion (Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
of In di 2. Explorati on, demarcation and settle- gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce prO- (9) neciduous forests, in which most of the 
tection and some form of regular management, tos are leafless for a portion of the year, These 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. forests, which extend over large areas in the 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed .1)-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
in the more backward parts of the country, and Burma, are among the most important, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- comprising as they do the greater part of the 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest teak and sal foresta 
othe patie ole shh ze he are Nata . 

ng vbroug under eilcient management. (3) Evergreen forests.—These occur in re- 
Whatever may have been the opinions held gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
in some quarters half @ century ago as to the coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub- Hima- 
need for a policy such as that expressed inT.ord layan tract, and the moisture parts of Burma 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, are characterized by the great variety and 
there is no longer any doubt that resuite have juxuriance of their vegetation. 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of (4) Hill forests.—In these the vegetation 
constantly aneheaers 2 value, the future im. varies considerably according to elevation and 
portance of which itis bardly possible to over- rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
estimate. rane — Pica hill create rig benol gael a 

y various 0 magnolias and laurels, while 

pes of Forest.—More than one-fifth in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine (Pinus 
of the total area of British India (including khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 3000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Forest Department. These areaa are classified Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests.. (Cedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
In the regerved foreste rights of user in favour at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
of individuals and the public are carefully yssociation with oake or blue pine (Pinus excelsa); 
recorded and limited at settlement while the towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the very large areas of spruce and silver fir 
protected forests the record of rights is not while below it are found extensive forests of 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- the long-needled pine (Pinus longifolia) which 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries is tapped for resin. 
are not always demarcated; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic ment is (5) Littoral forests.—These occur on the 
attempted, and asa rufe the control amounta sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
to no more than the collection of revenue characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation family (Rhizophoreae), Behind the mangrove 
or are converted into reserved or protected belt isan important type of forest occasionally 
forests. The total forest area of British India inundated by high tides,in which the most 
(including the Shan States) on Sist March valuable epecies ig the “‘sundri’’ (Heritiera 
1980 was 249,710 square miles or 22°6 of the jomes). 


] 


Forests 


Forest Policy.—The general policy of the' 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid downin 1894 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely — 


{@) Forests the preservation of whi h is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hiJy country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods. 


(b) Forests which affora a supply of valuable 
timbers for commereial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
foresta of Northern, Central,and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North Western Himalaya 


(ec) Minor forests, contaming somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption, these forests 
are of great importance 1n agricultural districts 


(@) Pasture lands.—These are not ‘‘ forests ’° 
in the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 


These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 


Administration —The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
The Inspector General of Forests1s also President 
of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
and 15s the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters Under the Const | 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred | 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been admunistered by the Provincial Govern | 
ments, and 1n 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member ofthe Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unless any local 
GovernMent on examimation of the position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province The Constitution 
of 1935 included Forests in the Schedule of 
Provincial subjects throughout India 


Territorial charges.—The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles, 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests, 

rovinces containing three or more circles also 

ve a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincilal Forest Service, these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civildistncts Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers, heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 


by Foresters. 
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Non-territorial changes —Apart from territo- 
tial changes there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
pee of Forest Working Plans, and other special 

uties. 


The Forest Service —The Forest Service 
comprises three branches — 


(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
& sanctioned total personnel of 379 officers con- 
sisting of the Inspector General of Forests 
chief Conservators Conservators, Deputv and 
Assistant Conservators Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service The officers 
of this service are recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
pe andian Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 


(a) by nomination in England in accordance 
with such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the’Secretarv 
of State in Council 


(o) by competitive examination in India in 
accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Governor General in Council , 


(c) by direct appomtment of persons 
selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination , 


(d) by the promotion on the recommenda- 
tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Services 


(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 
officer belonging to a branch of 
Government Service in India other 
than Provincial Forest Service 


Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspended until a decision 18 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference in regard to the provincialisation 
of the Indian Forest Service 


In Bombay and Burma, where Forests in 1919 
became transferred subject new services called 
the Bombay and Burma Forest Services Class I, 
were created to take the place of the Indian 
Forest Service 


(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service —This service was created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retired The future strength ww 
not expected to remam at more than 
three,+¢ (one each in Bombay, Madras and 
Punjab) 
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(3) The Provincial Service —tlormeriy it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Mxtra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests Al] Extra Deputv 
Conservators who were considered to be fulls 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans 
ferred to the Indian Torest Service in 1920 
The class of Extra Deputy Conservators has been 
abolished and the «<ervice now consists of Extra | 
Assistant Conservators only The fixation ot 
the strength of the personne! of the service 
rests with thelocal Governments 


Owing to the establishment of a course for the 
training of probationers for the Indian Forests 
Service at Dehra Dun since 1926 the Provin 
cla] Service course ceased to exist from 1928 
ThelI IT 8 College was also closed down at the 
end of Oct 1932 as a result of the stoppage of 
recruitment tc the Indian forest Service and 
&8 a Measure of economy 


(4) The Subordinate Servire consists of 
Furest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 

uards (about 11,500) The Rangers have 
hitherto since 1919 been trained at three 
different centres—the Forest College at 
Dehra Dun (for provinces other than 
Burma the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa Bombay and Madras) the 
Burma Forest School at Pyimmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras Bihar and Orissa 
Bombav and the Central Provinces) Thee 
three institutions were established 1n 1878 
1898 and 1912 respectively The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger 
is carried out im various local forest schools 
and training classes 


The whok problem of the orginisation and 


Forests 


introduction it must become naturalised before 
it could be regarded as established on a safe and 
permanent basis 


The hopes of Sir Dietrich have to day been 
largely realised All over India the executive 
charge of ranges and even divisions Is now being 
held by students of Dehra Dun or the daughter 
college at Coimbatore and students of the 
College have become heads of the Service 10 
other parts of the British Empire 


During these 60 years the area under the 
control of the Torest Department has increased 
from about 18 000 square miles in 1877 to about 
250 000 square mules whichis nearly 23 per cent 
of the whole area of British India Over 100 000 
square miles are reserved forest permanently 
given to the production of timber The whole 
area of 250 000 square mules has been surveyed 
and demarcated and nearly 73000 square 
nue are under properly sanctioned working 
plans 


In 1887 the crudest form of selection was the 
only form of forest management possible To 
day there are available detailed tables of yield 
and volume and much knowledge of the sylvi 
cultural requirements of individual spectes has 
been accumulated Forests have been provided 
with a network of roads and firelines 


Speaking of the progress made during these 
years Mr C G Trevor the Inspector General of 
Forests at the reopening of the College in 1935 
said that forestry as developed in India was the 
equal of that 1n any other country 1n the world 
Sylvicultural systems quite different fiom any 
thing existing on the Continent of Europe had 
been developed to meet India 8 particular needs 
and while most countries deal with a very 


training of Forest Officers was thrown into the | limited number of species forestry in India was 
melting pot by the 1935 Constitutional] reforms ; concerned with every type of vegetation from 
and has not yet been settled Recruitmcnt tropical rain forest to tempcrate coniferous 
for the Indian Forest Service having ceased forest 

bicause Tor sts havo become Provincial the 

Provincial Govcrnments have to take measures Research —For the first fifty years cf the 
for filling ippointments as members of the old existence of the Forest Department in India 
IFS through retirement and otherwise ceas 20 attempt was made to organize the conduct 
to hold them 4» Forests cannot properi; Of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate anu 
be divided into Provincial watertight depart elaborate the scientific xnowledge so necessary 
Ments a svstem of all India organisation of|t0 successful economic working A com- 


training 1nd service may be resuscitated but’ 
that could onlv be done through provincial 
co operation and the new Provincial Goveinments 


mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Foresta ot a Forest 


have not yet had timc to consider the matter Reacipcly (uatittte: at Bebra, Dun. 4he 


Dehra Dun Forest College—The Forest Forest Research Institute, 18 under the 
College at Dehra Dun completed the sixtieth 2dmunistrative controlof the [nspector General 
year of 1ts existence in March 1987 Asaresult Of Forests who 1s also the President There 
of the economic depression and consequent ®Fre five main branches of research, naimely 
retrenchment it was closed for two years in 1933 Sylviculture, Forest Botany Forest Economic 
owing to the reduced demand for Forest Rangers Products Entomology and Chemistry, each 
from the Provinces branch being 1n charge of a research officer 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem- 
porarnly on short term contract Indian 
Assistants have been appomted to receive the 
nec technical traming and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
f experts if and when properly Eat The 

P 


The College owes its origin to 8 Memorandum 
submitted in September 1887 by Sir Dietrich 
Brandis the first Inspector General of Forests 
to the Government of India, in which he urged 
the desirability of creating a national Forest o 
School in India, with the object of preparmng Wood Technology, Paper Pul ood Preserva 
students for the executive charge of a range tion and Seasoning ons are in charge of 
and of aera 8 Forest Rangers to qualify for experts who have recelved special 
promotion to the superior staff Forestry, he trainmg in their various subject in Europe 
said, mist cease to be a subject of foreign land America 


i 


Ladit Dae. ws 


Forests. 


As a result of Vr R S Pearson’slong and 
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| the whole trustworthy if sufficient control over 


able administration of the Forest Economic: their operations 1s maintained 


Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and ex- 
perimenta)] laboratories without parallel any- 
where else in the world and efficyal reports show 
that the value of the exper mental work done in 
them 3s daily exemplified by the unending 
stream of inquiries received from persons doing 
business in timber ani other forest products, 
1 ot only in India but elsewhere in the world 

The officers in charge ef this branch received 
their train 1g mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency 1s of a very high order 


Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that 1n 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion 0! 
the staff and site of the Institute Since then 
new jand has been acquired, on whiuh new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expaaoded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimatelv lead to the fuller and bette 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests 


Forest Products.—Forest produce is divrd 
ed into two mam heads—(1) Major produce, 
thatis timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, truits, fibres, grasé, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc | 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel | 
from all eources averages about 350 mullion: 
cubic feet This was undertaken a fcw years| 
ago at the Initiation and development of certain 


Forest Industries.—Tbe important role 
which the forests of a country play in its genera) 
commercial welfare and in providing employ 
ment for its population is not always fully 
recognized 


Ifaccurate estimates were available for India, 
they would nodoubt show that apart from the 
jungle population which is directly dependent 
on the forests and the large numbers of wood- 
cutters sawyers, carters, carriers, raftamen and 
others working jin and near them, employment 
on aD enormous scale 18 provided to persons 
engaged working up the raw products Among 
these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wheel wrights coopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
rope-makers lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, 
and nany other classes of shilled labourers The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents soemployed in Bnitish Inuwa 
and nearly a further half million .o Indian 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 


| products, a steady and extensive deveopment 


nt industries dependent on the forests of 
pe may be confidently anticipated in the 
uture 


Financial Results.—The growth of rorest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
ast 70 years has been steadv Gross revenue, 
efore the recent world wide d¢ pression caused 


large explottation schemes, especially in Madras, | a temporary disorganisation of all trades steadily 


which had indifferent success It was hoped in 
Madras bv utilising modern American methods 
toextract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers but the final result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was justified 
neither by the stana of timber in the forests 
nor by the possibilities of satisfying markets 
The provincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy 


An important measure for the development 
of forestsin the Audamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India Hitherto, elephants 
had been emploved for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American expert engaged to take charge of the 
work Owing, however, to the wide-spread 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber had to be suspended Elsewhere 1n 
India a great part of the trade 1n timber lies in 
the hands of contractors who are regarded as on 


increased until it amounted to Some Rs 6 crores 
a year surplus revenue amounting to upwards of 
40 per cent of gross revenue Most ot the 
provinces ordinarily show a steady increase Of 
surplus 


Agencies - Ab agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber. Indian timber marketing 
in England (especially Andaman timbers) 18 now 
done under the direction of a Timber Adviser 
who Is attached to the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for India This trade has not vet 
been r to a satisfactory level because, 
according to the official explanation, ‘‘ the 
intense conservatism in Lnglish timber trade 
and the difficulty of obtaining a footing for 
little known timbers have combined to make 
satisfactory sales very difficult’ 


Bibliography.—A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest, 
Dehra Dun, U P 
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EXPORTS. 
(Annual £000). 
| 1904-14 | 1928-29 | 1931-32 | 1932-83 | 1933-34 1934-85) 1935-86 1936-37 


| 


R. (000)./R. (C00) |R. (000).|/R. (000). 

















TIMBEK | | 
Teak .. ase 454 1,137 458 884 | 61,31 90.41 | 1,11, 72 | 1,45,95 
| (R. per] c, ton) (R. per} o. ton) 
(£ per ton) ! (10) (21) (18) (17)| (229) (210) (192) | (210) 
Deal and Pine ; — — _ — — == nae i 
(£ per ton) _ — — — — — — — 
Other Timbers 30 43 21 26 | 20 91 18,64 21,72 29,84 
Railway Sleepers .. | — — — — | — — — —- 
| 484 1,180 479 360 82,22 | 1,09,05 | 1,33,44 | 1,75,79 
British Empire ..; 66% 67% | 69% | 75% 75% | 74% 1 78% | 78% 
By land —_ ae sae to — 
MANUFACTURES | | 
Tea Chest .. .. _— — — — = | — _ 
Wood Pulp .. .. —_ — — — — — _ 
Mk ak ih eek ond act wel wed ek 
Other Manufac- ; 
tures (g)..  .. 25 15 12 13 2 02 | 1.22 1.13 1.68 
25 15 } 12 18 2.02 | 1.22 1.1% 1.68 
IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000). 
190 4-1 4 1928-29 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1988-34 1934-35 | 1935-86| 1986-37 
TIMBER. BR. (000)./R. (000).|R. (000).)R. 000) 
Teak .. ie, we 302 135 109 54 11,03 7,98 1,08 6,51 
(R. per o/ton) (R. perjc ton) 
(£ pet ton) we 6 (11) (9) (8) (96) (93) (110) (108) 
Dealand Pine .. | 118(a) 65 84 $2 533 720 7,54 8,75 
(R. per cjton) (R. peric ton) 
(£perton)  .. (5) (7) (6) (5) (64) (65) (68) (60) 
Other Timbers (c). | 178(d) 222 210 (159) | 21,51 17,55 18,38 9,79 
Railway Sleepers. . 299 8 as aa ate ie és Se 
Ci BOT} 480 353 745 | 37.87 ( 82.68; 27.00[ 25.05 
British  Aimpire te | 90% 80%(0) Paki 11% 12% | Pic Pit ALI 9% 
By land sab ad d 
w—1912-14. b—Including deal and pine, the figures for deal and pine and other timbers 
not being pia stragidt | od Sra bap for this period. 
e—Excluding sleepe d—Not available after 1924-25 (£850,000). 


(9)—Excluding furniture, cabinetware, re-exports. 
i 
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IMPORTS. 


(Annual £000) 


1904-14 | 1e20-20| 1981-82 1982-85) 1933-34 | 1984-85 h935-se 1990-87 














MANUFACTURES, R. (000) |B. (000) | R. (000) 
Tea Chests .. .. | 270(e) 497 356; 3656] 400 | 52,08 | 58,17| 56,27 
Wood Pulp .. .. | 113(a) 311/ 270| 166{ 208 | 26,18] 20,48] 14,56 
Matches .. .. 507 129 8 4 6 e2 | 1,09 48 
Other Manufactu- 

res (g) 41 91 82 94 94 | 20,37 | 22,65] 12,74 

981 | 1,028 | 666| 620 708 | 99,25 | 1,02,39 | 984,05 
a—1912-14, 2—1909-14, 


g—Excluding furniture, cabinetware, re-exports. 


EXPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 


| railile @ et AS Uae AN, tees an ll eetaees bh lige 3 neh ee 
| 1904-14 | 1928-29 1981-82 1002-09 1038-34 | 1034-85 193 5-36 1936-87 
R, (000) |B. (000) jR. (000) 


Lac .. -. «2 | 1,848 6,483 | 1,380 932 | 1,848 $,29,96 |1,58,36 |2,34,21 
(R. per |(R. per |(R. per 

(fperton) ..| (100) |] (174) | (59) | (45) | (651) (56) (32) (a) 
Rubber ac eee 157 1,499 334 66 234 65,89 | 88,71 |1,04,03 
Myrobalans .. .. 364 || 659(a) | 490(a) | 434(a) | 444(a) 51,51(a)|50,93(a) |42,04(a) 

Sandalwood... .. 82 || 823(b) | 238(b) | 105(b) | 163(b) | 17,80(b)}20,35(b) |24,00(d) 
vardamoms .. .. 26 154 93 109 159 15,31 \18,93 18,25 
Cutch fa? ae 78 70 31 23 28 4,77* | 5,07* 5,65* 
Rosin.. tess “ite _ 32 14 20 3 1,80 78 2,06 

a—Includes extract. b—Includes oil. ‘ Includes gambier. 
IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 


1904-14[1028-29 | 1981-82] 1032-38] 1933-34 | 1984-25] 1985-86 1936-37 

RB. (000) ; R. (OVU) |B. (000) 

Rosin.. ee. ee 41 28 21 12 25 4.49 3,76 3,52 
Turpentine and 

Substitute .. .. 29 19 9 8 9 1,48 1,23 1,33 


f Orésts. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations.—The year 1927 saw the 
commencement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at. Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at elther end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 28rd July 1927. 


It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies. The Eastern 
Telegraph Co., which a the cable from 
Kurope to India, has become merged in the 
new company now known as Cables and Wireless 
Ltd. The Indian Radio Telegraph Company 
has tuken over the working of the cables at 
Bombay and Madras, and is now known as the 
Indian Radio and Cable Communications 
Company Ltd. The same Company also works 
a direct wireless service between Bombay and 
Tokio, which was opened in 1933. 


The inland wireless stations at Delhi and Alla- 
habad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such, 
The wireless installations at Karachi and Cal- 
outta have been modified so as to meet all the 
wireless requirements of aircraft passing over 
India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes have been 
erected at many places for the purpose of 
eee constant communication with aircraft 
n flight, the most up-to-date system having 
been installed. 


The Indian coast stations have been main- 
tained in a state of high efficiency and man 
improvements effected. The high-speed conti- 
huous-wave wirelesg stations at Madras Fort 
and Mingaladon (Rangoon) have proved extre- 
mely satisfactory, and a large portion of the 
traffic between Southern Jndia and Burma ir 
regularly worked by this direct route instead 
of the ctreuitous route via Calcutta. The 
trafic is Interrupted occasionally by atmo- 
spheric interference, particularly during the 
hot weather but the difficulties have been 
largely overcome by handspeed working during 
the worst periods. 


In December 1936 a radio-telephone service 
was opened between Madras and Rangoon, by 
means of which telephonic communication can 
be obtained between all places in India connect- 
ed to the trunk telephone system and many 
places Burma. is service involved the 
construction of a large amount of new and up- 
to-date apparatus both at Madras and at 
Rangoon. 


For many years the Bombay station known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limita of Bombay Municipality. 


Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and total many thousands 
per annum. Telegrams are also passed by 
wireless between Madras and Colombo when 
the normal route is interrupted. 


Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, Hghthouses and chore stations are 
maintained by th Port Trusts at Bombay and 
Rangoon. 


Safety at Sea.—A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during recent years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi and 
facilities at other coast stations whereby ships at 
3ea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The latest style of Marconi 
i beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
‘harbour. All ships equipped with wireless 
direction finders will now be able to 
obtain knowledge of their whereabouts at a 
considerable distance from the coast. Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to mye 
atsea. An elaborate system of radio services in 
connection with civil aviation has been 
developed especially for the assistance of 
aeroplanes along the airmail] routes between 
Karachi and Singapore and between Karachi 
and Madras. 


Radio-Telephone Service.—An event of 
considerable eabas ence was the inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1988, when His Excellency 
Sir Frederick By ken, the then Governor of 
Bombay, and Sir Samuel Hoare, the then 
Secretary of State for India, exchanged 
messages asa preliminary to the opening of 
the service to the public. 


The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system which has been operated successfully 
for several years by the Indian Radio and 
Cable Communications Company between India 
ad the United Kingdom and India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to Bombay and Poona atthe Indian end and 
to the United Kingdom at the other, but 
facilities for conversation with other places 
were speedily arranged, until it was possible 
for people in Bombay to speak to the 
United States, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and many other perts of the world, 
Similarly, there was a gradual extension of the 
area covered in India, and every sl Pigloely 
city in India can be placed in telephonic com- 
paar a with England and the rest of the 
Ww 
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rape Pasar ar problems are involved in the 
erfect of the India-England wireless 


lephone, not the least of which is the ensur- 
Ing of seorecy When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 
“tapped ” with the greatest ease, but later 


“* secrecy gear ” was installed 


Any prvate telephone owner can use the 
service for an overseas call Before doing so 
however, he has to place a deposit with the 
Telegraph Authorities 


Liberal allowance is made at the discretion 
of the observing operator for periods during 
which speech 18 unsatisfactory owing to 
any defect in service so that the time charged 
for is the period of effective speech only 
(Allowance is made in charging for calls when 
atmospheric conditions prevent continuous 
effective conversation ) 


Broadcasting —For several years limited 
broad g services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras 
and although the transmitting sets employed 
by them were of very low power the broad 
casts were popular The clubs were assisted 
financially by a Government contribution based 
upon the revenue from lheense fees but 
this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit 1s 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
fands and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes 


services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta 

services at the former being i-augurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later These stations had each an aenal input 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2L0 
stations in London of which they are practically 
duplicates The programmes were so arranged 
that both Indian and European music were 
broadcast daily and the news bulletins and 
market and weather reports were read in two 


languages 


Indian State Broadcasting Service — 
The Indian Broadcasting Company was wound 
up in 1980 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
m the Industries and Labour Department 
Government for this pup formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting ce and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non official public in 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them in tough with public opinion 
The Committee has as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Exeeytive Council in charge 
of the subject 


Government, avail themselves of an 
improvement in their cial condition, in 
1984 85 decided upon a large development of 
their broadcasting service and allocated sub- 


i 
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stantial tunds for the purpose <A _ special 
inducement for the expansion of broadcasting 
was the constant growth of revenue from 
Customs duties on imports of wireless material 
This showed on the one hand a widespread desire 
on the part of the public for further broadcasting 
services and on the other hand a prospect of 
substantial profits to Government through the 
increase of 1mports of wireless apparatus 


The first important development ordered by 
Government was the opening of a high power 
medium wave broadcasting station at Delhi 
This station was actually opened on Ist Janu 
ary1936 Its wave length is 340 metres 
(882 kec/s) The length 18 somewhat in 
conveniently close to that of Bombay, but 
at the time when the station was erected 1t 
was believed to be the best length of medium 
wave for transmissions in India It was there 
fore appropriated for the first high power station 
to be built Provision was made for its 


.alteration if a change were later found to be 


desirable 


The Government of India decided to appomt 
a Controller of Broadcasting in India and 
secured from the British Broadcasting Corpora 
tion Mr Lionel Fielden, who took up his duties 
in 1935 and was largely instrumental in the 
initial organization of the new Delhi station 


Government in announcing their determina- 
tion to open a large brosdceenny station in Delhi, 
intimated that they proposed to follow this by 
the installation of modern high power trans 
mission equipments in place of the existing 
plants in Bombay and Calcutta and that a 
similar modern station would be opened in 
Madras The thorough investigation of general 
broadcasting problems throughout India which 


& followed the arrival of Mr Fielden led to a 


Tevision of these plans and through his 
instrumentality the British Broadcasting 
Corporation lent India in the early months of 
1936 the services of Mr H L Kirke 


A valuable report was presented by this 
official, a plan for wide extension of broadcast 
activities was elaborated Government engag 
Mr C W Goyder, one of the foremost wireless, 
and icularl, short wave engineering experts 
in the world to be their principal engimeer 
for construction and research work Orders for 
extensive new equipment for implementing 
plans for expansion prepared by these experts 
were placed in December 1936 It includes new 
10 kw _ short wave transmitters for Bombay 
and Calcutta and twin 10 kw_ short wave 
transmitters for broadcasting and experimental 
work in Delhi It also includes 4 10 kw 
short wave transmitter for Madras for service 
throughout the Madras Presidency, and a 200 
watt medium wave transmitter for Madras City 


All this apparatus will be of the most modem 


type This will make for economy m wor 

and should give purity or rendermg unex 

in any other country The short wave plant 
is considered of great importance, as it will 
provide a measure of service for the whole of 
India The medium wave transmitters are 
intended to give a first grade service on in 
cxpensive receivers in the large towns but 
owing to atmospheric conditions m India 
durmg the greater partof the year cannot be 
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expected to provide a first-grade service at | 
distances more than 30 to 50 mules from the 
special areas for which they are intended 


His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow, | 
immediately after taking the oath of office as 
Viceroy in New Delhi on 18th April 1936, 
proceeced to deliver a broadcast address to the 

rinces and people of India This remarkable 
mnovation in procedure 1s regarded as indicating 
His Excellency’s enthusiasm for broadcasting 
and to portend that he will show considerable 
interest in 1ts development 


Licences —Broadcast receiving licences are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North West Frontier Province Licences for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of tre appli- 
cants, a considerable number have been issued 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special 1mport 
licences has increased considerably during the 
past year 


Number of Receivers.—While the number 
of Wireless Receivers in India has increased 
the total for all India of some 55000 1s 
negligible when one considers the vast 
population about 380000000 and when one 
compares it with progress m Lurope America 
or Japan where it has become an indispensable 
dvnamic social institution 


Figures of Wireless Licences in India im four 
years increased by 300 per cent and the import 
duty paid on wireless apparatus by about 600 
per cent 


Taking the figures of wireless licences, there 


was an increase of 11000 between January : 
1933, and July 1935, and from the latter date | 


to the end of 1937—-of about 25 000, bringing 
the total of wireless licences in India to about 
55000 Out of this there were 17 000 license 
holders in Bombay Presidency, which has the 
largest number in India, and 15 000 in Bombay 
City alone 


Radio Imports.—The imports of wireless 
apparatus into India has increased rapidly mn 
Tecent years Imports have increased in value 
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from Rs 10 lakhs wn 1932 33 to Rs 35 lakhs 
im 1936 37 The value for eleven months April- 
to February of the financial year 1937-38 158 
over 4l1lakhs Of the total all India :mports 
for the past five vears the value of umports 
into Bombay have amounted to more than half 


A feature of the umport statistics is the growth 
of importations from the United States of 
America, which heads the list of ccuntries 
supplying wireless apparatus to India 


Durmg the year 1934 35 imports from the 
United Kingdom fell by over a lakh from 
Rs 5,71,971 to 4 66 316 while those from the 
United States of America increased bv 64 lakhs 
from Rs 1 78 944 to 8 30,348 Though imports 
from the United Kingdom have increased since 
to Rs 12 62,625 during 1936 37, they only hold 
second place, the United States of America 
retaining its lead with exports to India valued 
at Rs 16,02,354 during the same year 


Tn 1935 36 the total Indian imports were 
valued at Rs 28 lakhs and in 1934 35 at Rs 16 
lakhs Both transmittmg and receiving appa 
ratuses are mecluded in these figures , Imports 
in 1936 37, including valves worth 13 lakhs, 
which were for the first time recorded under 
this head, amounted to Rs 35 lakhs the share 
of complete receivers bemg Rs 25 lakhs 


Lven 1f wireless valves were left out, the 
figures would still show a substantial mcrease 
mm the imports of wireless apparatus in 1936 37 
1n comparison with the preceding two vears 


The increase in imports of wireless apparatus 
in 1936 37 was largely shared by the United 
States of America and the Umted Kingdom 
which sent supplies to the value of Rs 16 lakhs 
and Rs 13 lakhs as against Rs 12 lakhs and 
Rs 10 lakhs respectively in 1935 36 Imports 
from the Netherlands showed a comparatively 
small increase and were valued at Ra 4 lakhs 


Imports into Bombay of wireless apparatus 
from the United States of America in the year 
1936 37 increased from Rs 8 44 lakhs to Rs 9 82 
lakhs and those from the Netherlands from 
Ra 19,000 to Rs 1 01 lakhs 


Below are given tables showing the value of 
the radio import trade, the value of imports 
mto Bombay and the share of principal 
countries 


FIGURES OF WIRELESS IMPORTS. 


The following Tables give the position regarding wireless imports into British India 


ALL-INDIA IMPORTS. 


1936-37 Rs 35 lakhs 
1935-36 ,, 28 3 
1934-35 ,, 16 si 
1988-34 ,, 11 o 
1982-33 ,, 10 ; 


BOMBAY IMPORTS. 


1936 87 Rs 18 06 lakhs 
1985 36 ,, 15.70 ,, 
1934-35 ,, 8.77 ,, 
1938-34 , 6.65 _,, 
1932-38 ,, 7.68 
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IMPORTS FOR ELEVEN MONTHS ist APRIL TO THE END OF FEBRUARY 




















1936 37 1937 38 
Complete wireless receivers | | \ alue Value 
No Rs No Rs 
Trom United Kingdom | s41 | 445004 4,716 | 6,48,150 
,». Netherlands 2,911 2 90 63} 6 168 6,02,410 
United States of America 13,389 |, 11 91,649 13 789 10,94,700 
», Other countries 3,032 | 1,59 074 2 952 2 65 893 
Total 22743 2086447 | 27,625 | 26,11 153 
Wireless Valves 
From United Kingdom 22,775 70,861 14 203 57 927 
,, United States of America 37,762 | 53 451 44,745 59 586 
, Other countries 2,352 12,653 19,675 61 764 
Total 05 889 | 1 36,965 78,621 | 1 79,277 
Component parts of wireless receivers other | 
than valves | 7 94,632 | 13,46 434 
LlJodu 50 | L¥v50 Of | ivofi 30 
| 
Fetal of wireless apparatus Value Value Value 
Rs Rs | Rs 
From United Kingdom 8,23,781 10,93,351 13,10,159 
» Netherlands 3,11,899 3,17,577 | 10,83,441 
», United States of America 10,96 345 14,01,418 13,88, 335 
», Other countries 146951 | 2 05 698 3 54 928 
Grand Total 23,78 076 | 30,18 044 41 36,864 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 2 The amount of funeral expenses 
agg ge of bale Rite of a rhea 
person, it is always adv e to prove tne wil! 
as early as possible. If the will is in @ verna- ° ph sat pions iy Mig lr vata pte 
cular it haa to be officially translated into sontee a bexehial sitercat: po 
English. A petition is then prepared praying : 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property lett by the deceased has to be dis- The particulars of ail these items have to be 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- stated in a separate schedule. Itis the prace 
tion. The values of immovable properties are tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
usually assessed at 16] years page on schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate|the properties particularly immovable pro- 
under Rs. 1,000 no probate vrs hey payable ; |perties have not been properly valued, the 
up to Rs. 9,000 in excess of first Ry, 1,000 the’ Revenue de ent require the petition to 
duty is at 2%, between Rs. 10,000 and be amend accordingly. In certain cases 
Ra, 50,000 the duty payable is at 3% and the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
between Rs. 50,000 and 13,00,000 the duty pay- lished and served on such Jereous asthe Court 
able Is at 4% and over Rs. 1,00,000 the duty |thinks are interested In the question of the 
payable is @ 5%. In determining the amount of |grant of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
the value of the estate for the pur of pro. any person 80 interested within 14 days after 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be |the publication or service of citation and if the 
deducted: will is shown to have been properly executed 
1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- jand el en gt entitied to probate, probate 

gage encumbrances is ordered to be granted. 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen: 
tially Enghsah institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
oistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
catta by an Englshman in January 1780, 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Times, which came into existence 
only five yeais later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did rot lag much 
behind In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, Z'he Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courver, & paper now 
represented by Zhe Times of India with 
which 1t was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the Island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it 1s somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 


The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hwky's Gazette or Journal 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
Journals rapidly followed Hickv’e, though they 
did not fortunately copy its badexample. The 
Indyan Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 1t was merged into the 
Bengai Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Dady News with which thev 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutia Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Goycrnment, flourishes 
still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 


In 1821 asyndicate of Kuropean merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull un the Bast, 2 daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and _ restraint. The | 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1836. ; 

From its commencement the Bi Was | 
Jealousiy watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its Independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 
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rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication. the ss for offending against 
these rules to be Immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted mulder rules, 


This change proved beneficial to the status 


of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but stea to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had til) 


then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of th days 
avalled himself of this comparativé freedom 
to enticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem: 
porary occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
orted under rules specially passed. But 
ord Amherst and still more Lord Wiham 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them Metcalfc, who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning cf 
a@ new era in the history of the Indlan press 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Tvmes which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leadmg merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Zemes of India. The Bombay Gazette 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914, 


The liberal spint in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 

per in any Indian language was the Samachar 

urpan started by the famous Serampore 
__Isionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 


From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed In June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free, 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
peers and the circulation of all was very small. 

he number of the former did not show a great 


rise in the next generation, but the rise in: 


Indian Press Law. 


influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean snd Hurris Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. The Cteil and Military Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a week! 

paper, the first isaue being dated June 22nd, 
1872, Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Mofusstiite, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala After a lively existence for a few 
gears in Simla the Cio and Military Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the Mofussilste, 
and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1885 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replated in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was . That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 

ade no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in ita 

esent form, which had been originally enacted 

1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the disse tion of 
eedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
Was which dealt with papers incitin 
to murder or to acta of violence. This Ac 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was » measure 
of wider scope, the mai object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
= kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 

on. 


The Act deals, not only with inc:itements 


Repeal of Press Legislation——By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifyin 
at least one section of the Presa Act to whic 
great exception had been taken on account o 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in Feb 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in the 
existing law. That Committee made on un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending :— 


(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 


(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 


(83) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) e name of the editor should 
be inscribed on eVery Issue of a meunpenet and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities; 
(6) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
agerieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 


to murder and acts of violence, but also with! geditious character of the documents. The 


other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty's subjects in India, or to 
ic igual public servants or private indivi- 


The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers; (iil) control over the importa- 
Lonthe ‘post of objectionable matters. (Iv) the 
by the of o able matter; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionabie 
newspapers, books, or other documents 
wherever found. i 


powers conferred by Sections 18 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Oustoms 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature thin the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (¢) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in local High Court ; (f) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months ; (g) 
the ri Wp of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Effect waa given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 


The Press. 


Press Association of India.—At the 
end of 1915 this Association .__ formed 
in Bombay, rding to the articles of 
constitution ‘Ita objects shall be to protect 
tbe press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
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to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
oy journaliste and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time.’ Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Re, 10 annually, The affairs 








from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach of the Association are managed by a 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities Council. 
Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, 
Periodicals and Books Published. 
Books, 
Province Printing ; News- | Pertodi-; 7 ot Languages 
; Presses.| papers. | cals. mother ‘cuenere 
Langusges. | guage, 
Madras ee oe oe . o|(@)2,318 | (a) 356 1,083 511 2,468 
Bombay (d) .. x 2 ..| 1,209 429 196 348 2602 
Bengal rr rs ee OS)" 354 455 910 3,519 
United Provinces .,. eid ae 982 362 370 451 2,931 
Panjab oe ae a ws 557 401 412 301 1,437 
Burma oe ee es ae 369 45 170 21 300 
Bihar and Orissa’ sw. s% ee 254 59 130 102 215 
Central Provinces and Berar ..| (bY 232 | (c)104 72 10 201 
Assam - : 82 28 36 1 53 
North-West Frontier Prownce 31 21 2 12 4 
Ajmor-Merwafa (d).. sa ne 41 17 17 37 176 
Coorg(@) we ors ie 7 3 1 % 1 
Delhi .. ae ~ ee . 167 73 98 27 246 
Total, 1985-36 , | 7,708) 2,252| 3,042| 2,781 | 14,242 
1934-85 ..| | 7,557| 2,123) 3,363) 2,790 13,045 
1933-84 ..; 6,937 1,748 3,208 2,623 14,140 
1932-88 ..| 6,756 | 1,659| 2,847 2,709 13,580 
1931-32 . 6,646 | 1,748 2,893 2,441 13 132 
Votals .. { 1000-81 --| 6,520 1,708 2,760 2,853 14,074 
1929-30 ..| 8,385 1,693 3,057 2,335 13,935 
| 1928-29 ..; 6,102 1,695 2,960 2,556 14,427 
| 1927-28 ..| 6,019 1,525 2,954 2,332 14,815 
. 1926-27 . 5,724 1,485 3,627 2,147 15,246 





(a) Relates to the Calendar year 1936 





§ 6) Includes 8 presses which are reported either closed or not working. 
*) Includes 68 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news or 


comments on public news, 
(2) Tigures relate 50 the Calendar year 1935. 
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Banking 


An event of great importance in the histor: 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27t) 
January 192] of the Imperial Bank of Indi: 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 


The {dea of a Central Banking establishmen 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr, Jame: 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again 
Ju 1867 Mr, Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discuseed by the Chamberlain Commissior 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system _ in 
India, 


The Presidency Banks:—The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defincd stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issuc, but were directly controlled 
By Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged, In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control end placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a Jonger period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes ng less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security, At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 


drawn and the balances left at the dispogal of 


the Tanks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only munor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank of India :—Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 as amended 
by the Amendment Act of 1934 which comes 
into force at such date as the Central Govern- 
ment may by notification in the Official Gazette 
of India appoint, the control of the Bank is 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors with 
Local Boards at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
and such other places as the Central Board 
may determine. The Central Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of :— 

(a) the presidents, vice-presidents and the 

secretaries of the Local Boards; 

(6) one person elected from amongst the 

members by each Local Board ; 

(c) & Managing Director and a Deputy 

Managing Director appointed by the 

Central Board ; 

(dz) not more than two non-officials, nomi- 
nated by the Central Government. 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at the 
discretion of the Central Board. 

The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
ttend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not entitled to vote. The Deputy Managing 
Director is entitled to vote in the absence of the 
Managing Director. 

The Central Government shall noMinate an 
fficer of the Crown to attend the meetings 
f the Central Board but he shall not be 
mtitled to vote. 

Under the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 
rovision was made for the increase of the capital 
{the bank. The capital of the three Presidency 
Banks consisted of 3? crores of rupees in shares 
£ Rs. 500 each, fullv subscribed. The additional 
apital authorised was 74 crores in shares of 
3g. 500 each, of which Rs. 125 has been called 
ip, Making the present capital of the Bank 
ds. 11} crores, of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 has 
yeen paid up. The Reserve Fund of the Bank 
8 Rs. 5,50,00,000 and the Balance Sheet of 31st 
Jecember 1937 showed the deposits at 
3s. 81,08,06,708, and Cash Rs _ 13,43,19,121 

‘ith a percentage of cash to liabilities of 16.56. 

Agreement with Reserve Bank of India :— 
‘he Bank has entered into an agreement with 
ihe Reserve Bank of India which will remain in 

ireefor 15 years and thereafter until terminated 
‘ter flve years’ notice on either side. Provi- 
ons contained in the agreement between the 
‘mperial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank 
‘India are:— 

The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole 
rent of the Reserve Bank of India at all places 

British India where there is a branch of the 
‘Imperial Bank of India which was in existence 
t the commencement of the Reserve Bank of 


The Imperial Bank, 


India Act 1934, and there is no branch of the 
oe Department of the Reserve Bank of 
India. 

In consideration of the performance of the 
Agency duties, the Reserve Bank of India shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remunera- 
tion a sum which shall be for the first ten years 
during which this agreement isin force a commis- 
sion calculated at 1/16 per cent. on the first 
250 crores and 1/32 per cent. on the remainder 
of the total of the receipts and disbursements 
dealt with annually on account of Government. 
As for the remaining five years the remuneration 
to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 
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Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert 
accounting investigation, 

In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not less in 
number than those existing at the commencement 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall, until the expiry 
of 15 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
following payments :— 

(a) during the first five years of this agree- 

ment Rs, 9 lacs per annum ; 

(b) during the next five years of the agreement 

Rs. 6 lacs per annum; and 

(c) during the next five years of the agree- 

ment Rs. 4 lacs per annum. 


The Directorate. 


Managing Director 
Dy. Managing Director 


Sir William Lamond. 
E. P. Stocker, Esq., 0.B.E. 


Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secreturies of the Local Boards. 


CAsCUTTA— 
H. H. Burn, Esq. 


Comdr. S. C, Lyttelton, O.B.E., D.8.C., RN. s. (Reta ) 


B, A. C. Neville, Esq. 
BOMBAY— 
J. F. Macdonell, Esq., M 0. 
Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, K.B.E., c L E. 
A. McCulloch, Esq. : 
MaDRAS— 
C.G, Alexander, Esq. 


Rao Bahadul V. Thiruvengadathan Chetty ex 
a ass Se .. Secretary. 


G. R. Attwood, Esq. 


se ee 


President. 
Vice- President. 
Secretary. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary. 


President. 
Vice-President. 


Nominated by the Central Government, 


The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Ram Sarn Das, C.1.E., Lahore. 

Elected under Section 28, (i), (il), of the Act by ‘the Local Boards. 
Rai Bahadur Moonegtu. Lall Tapuriab, Calcutta. 
Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, Bombay. 


G. H. Hodgson, Isq., Madras, 


Manager in London. 
R. RB. Birrell, Esq. 


BRANCHES, 
Burra Bazaar, Ambala Cant. Cochin Gorakhpur. 
Calcutta. Amraoti, Coimbatore. Gujranwala. 
Clive Street, Calcutta, | Amritsar. Colombo. Guntur. 
oe otros Calcutta. | Asansol. Cucdalore. Gwalior. 
syculla, Bombay. Cuddapah. é 
Dadar, Bombay- fers.” Cuttack, pt a Branch). 
boone i, Coe d Based. Dacca, Howrah. 
Bo aka oats Belgaum (Sub-Branch) Darbhangs Hubl pice 
Bellary. arjecling. yderaba eccan). 
Mount Road, Madras. nape Done Duo. Hyderabad (Sind). 
Berhampore (Ganjam). | Delhi. 
aE Bezwada. Dhanbad. Indore. 
‘Adoni. Bhagalpur. Dhulia. Jaipur. 
Agra ; Bpope Dibrugarh. a Lernaen 
Broach. alpaig 
Osea City. Bulandshahr. oot Jamshedpur. 
Ahmednagar. Calicut. Etawah rr 
Fae Chenkeusi (Sub- | Farrukhabad. Tubbulpore. 
Akyab Branch), Ferozepore. Jullundur 
Aligarh. Chandpar. Fyzabad. Karachi. 
Allahabad, Chapra. Gaya. Kasur (Sub-Brinch } 
Alleppey. Chittagong. Godhra, Katni. 
Ambala, Cocanada. Gojra. k hamgaon 
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Khandwa. Muzaffarnagar Peshawar City. Simla, 
Kumbakonam. Muzaffarpur, Poona. Sita pur. 
Lahore, Myingyan. Poona City. Srinagar (Kashmir). 
Larkana. Mymensingh Porbandar. Sukkur. 
Lucknow Nadiad. Purnea. Surat, 
Ludhiana, Nagpur. Quetta. Tellicherry, 
Lyallpur. Naini Tal. Raipur, Tinnevelly 
Madura. Nanded, Rajahmundry irupur. — 
Mandalay. Nandyal. Rajkot Trichinopoly. 
Mangalore. Naraingunge. Rampur, Trichur. 
Masulipatam. Nasik. Rangoon Trivandrum. 
Meerut. Negapatam. Rawalpindi Tuticorin 
Montgomery Nellore. Saharanpur. ° 
Moradabad. New Delhi. Salem Ujjain. 
Moulmein. Nowshera Sargodha, Vellore, 
Multan. Okara (Sub-Branch) Secunderabad Vizagapatam. 
Murree. Ootacamund., Shillong. Vizianagram 
Mussoorie. Patna. Sholapur. Wardha. 
Muttra. Peshawar, Sialkot. Yeotmal 

In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Imperifl Bank! (5) Investmg the Bank’s funds in_ the 


of India Act of 1920 as amended by the 
amendment Act of 1934, the various descriptions 
of business which the Bank may transact are 
laid down, and in Part 2 it is expressly 
rovided that the Bank shall not transact anv 
ind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1 
Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are '— 
(1) Advancing money upon the security of — 
(a) Stocks, etc, m which a trustee 15 
authorised by act to imvest trust 
moneys and shares of the Reserve 
6) Bank of India 
7» ( 
ways, notified by the 
Government 


(c) 


Securities issued by State aided Rail 
Central 


Debentures, or other securities issued | 


securities referred to im (1) a, b, c and d 

(6) Making, issuing and circulating of bank 
post bills and letters of credit to order or other- 
wise than to the bearer on demand 

(7) Buying and selling gold and silver 

(8) Receiving depos'ts 

(9) Receiving securities for safe custody 

(10) Selling and acquiring such properties as 

may come into the Bank’s possession in 81t1s5 
faction of claims 

(11) Transactmg agency business on com 
mission and the entering into of contracts of 
indemnity, suretyship or guarantee 

(12) Actmg ag Administrator, for winding 
up estates 

(13) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India 

(14) Buvymg of bills of exchange payable 


under Act, by, or on behalf of a/ out of India, at any usance not exceeding nine 


district or municipal board or under 
the authority of any State m India 
Debentures of companies with hmited 
liabihty registered in Indi1 or else 
where 
Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
cencnten with, or assigned to the 
a 


Goods hypothecated to the Bank 
against advances 

Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro 
Notes 


(d) 


(e) 


(9) 


(4) Fully paid shares of Companies with 
limited liability or immovable pro 
perty or documents of title relating 
thereto, as collateral security where 
the original security 13 one of those 
specified in ‘a’ to ‘f’ and, if autho 
rised by the Central Board, in‘ g’ 

(2) Seliing of promissory notes, debentures 
stock-receipts, bonds, annuities, stock, shares, 
securities or gouds or documents of title to 
goods deposited with or assigned to the Bank 
as security for advances 

(3) With the sanction of the Provincial 
Government, advancing money to Courts of 
Wards upon security of estates in their charge 
for the period not exceeding nine months in the 
case of advances relating to the financing of 
seasonal agricultural operations or six Months 
in other cases 

(4) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities. 

i 


months in the case of bills relating to the financ 
ing of seasonal agricultural operations or s1x 
months im other cases 

(15) Borrowmg money upon security of 
assets of the Bank 

(16) Subsidizmg the pension funds of the 
Presidency Banks, and 

(17) Generally, the doing of the various 
kinds of business including foreign exchange 
business 

The principal restrictions placed on the busi 
ness of the Bank mm Part 2 are as follows — 

(1) Itshall not make any loan or advance —~ 


(a) For a longer period than six months 
except as provided in clauses 3 and 
14 above, 

(b) upon the security of stock or shares 
of the Bank, 

(c) save in the case of estates specified mn 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof, 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership 1s limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such discounts 
or advances carry with them the several respon- 
sibilities of at least two persons of firms uncon- 
nected with each other in general partnership. 

(4) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
given against any Security not beimg a security 
in which a trustee may invest trust money 
under the Indian Trusts Act, 1882 
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The Imperial Bank. 657 


Government Deposits. 


The foilowing statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various periods 
during the last 57 years or so :— 


In Lakhe of rupees, 





Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank 
oO of of | Total. of of of Totrl. 
Bengal. Bombay Madras. Bengal. Bombay. Madras. 
30th June 

1881 tw. 230 61 344 1913 .. 247 167 68 482 
1886 .. $29 82 39 450 1914 .. 290 197 93 580 
1891 .. 332 97 53 482 1915 .. 263 187 102 652 
1896 .. 225 88 57 370 1916 .. 336 263 115 714 
1901 .. 187 90 63 340 1917 .. 1338 716 209 2263 
1906 .. 186 93 46 825 1918 .. 664 549 2138 1426 
1911 .. 198 129 77 404 1919 .. 346 298 142 786 
1912... 210 155 75 


440 1920 .. 801 663 170 1634 
l26th Jan. 
1921. 364 206 188 708 


IMPERIAL BANK. 
30th June 1922 oe ee ee ee Be ee ae ae 2,220 


9? 1922 eo e ee es s ee a8 ee 1,672 
» 1928, a ne ee ee 
ry) 1924 aes ee Lm es ee ee ee 2,208 


PY) 1925 oe ee ee os oe ee ee oe 2,252 
” 1928 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 3,254 


” 1927 as ee ee oe oe ee ee ee 1,004 
9 1928 ee ee ee eo ae ee ee ee 796 
19229 wwe a ee .. 2,074 


”? 1980 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1,391 
~. 908% Give <2 Wi ae “Be <Re gar sue GebO6 


” 1932 ee ee oe ee ee @e ve ee 1,908 
ry) 1933 ee oe ee ee ee ee ee es 582 
°° 1934 ae @e ee ee ee ° ee ee 791 


RESERVE BANK, 
Sit “Dec. 1085. <<. we #9- “he Se we- chk ds 604 
” 1096. «k. 28 a 6 Ss <« we Tid 
: or Se. ot a” es 976 
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Government Deposits. pae 
The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and aeposits of the three Banks are shown below °— 

















In Lakhs of Rupees. 
Proportion of 
3 4 
es 1 2 Government 
. Government Other 
Capital. Tteserve, deposits, deposit. ee ie 
jst Deceinber 
1901 og oe 360 158 $40 1463 14°38 per cent. 
1906 a es 360 213 307 2745 8°3__é, 
1907 ; : 860 279 335 2811 8°88, 
1908 ve ‘ 360 204 325 2861 8°4 ,, 
1909 ae ~ 360 309 307 3266 7°4)~=«C«s, 
1910 x Ss 360 318 339 3234 O°7 | 4; 
1911 ig 360 331 438 3419 9°6 = ,, 
1912 ais 375 34) 426 3578 9°0 sg, 
1913 “a ais 375 361 687 3644 li°s,, 
1914 me sie 375 370 561 4002 10°5) ly. 
1915 os ve 375 386 487 3860 9°5 Cs, 
1916 ae a 375 369 520 4470 9°0-~—Cé==» 
1917 ss ee 875 855 771 6771 93 —(C,, 
1918 ee 7. 375 863 864 5097 12°9 
1919 fs Ss 375 840 772 7226 8°84 
1920 ee se 375 355 991 7725 9°6 15 
80th June (Imperial 
Bank}. 
1921 : P 547 875 2220 7016 21°8 ,, 
1922 se ‘ 562 371 1672 6336 18°6 ,, 
1923 _ ‘ 562 411 1256 7047 18°5 sy 
1924 cs . 562 435 2208 7662 20°2 4, 
1925 oe - 562 457 2252 7588 20°7 oy 
126 be ‘ 562 477 3254 7530 27°4—C,, 
v1 927 : ws 562 492 1004 7317 10°76, 
1928 es 562 507 796 7331 86 C,, 
1929 as 562 517 2074 7233 19°99 ,, 
1930 as P 562 527 1391 7003 14°6 yg, 
1931 - ae 562 537 1596 6615 sy age 
1932 ‘ 562 542 1908 6146 20°8,, 
1933 Se ; 562 520 582 7423 6°4 SC, 
1934 ‘ we 562 527 791 7483 8°4 SC, 








Recent Progress. 
The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank :— 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 


BANK OF BENGAL. 


Govt. | Other 
ree o . | Cash. Invest- Dividend 
Capital. Reserve. | veye eee Senta for year. 























lst December 
1900 us és 200 103 155 582 248 186 11 per cent. 
1905 _ > 200 140 167 1204 806 181 12 


3? 
29 
3? 
3? 
+3 
9? 
>> 


1906 .. «| =: 200 150 160 | 1505 528 149 12 
1907 .. ce] 200 157 187 | 1578 460 279 12 
1908 .. «| 200 185 178 | 1575 507 B49 18 
1909 =... Ss «| _~—- 200 179 168 | 1760 615 411 14 
1910 .. «| 200 175 198 | 1609 514 368 14 
1911 wn Swe | = 200 180 270 | 1677 729 821 14 
1912 =... =~ es | = 200 185 234 | 1711 665 $10 4 7 
1918 = «wwe | = 200 191 801 | 1824 840 $19 “u 3, 
1914 3.2 ~=— «| 200 200 287 | 2160 | 1169 621 168, 
1915 «.. «| 200 | *204 265 | 10978 785 793 16, 
1916 .. «.{ 200 | *218 274 | 2148 772 768 16, 
1017 =... Swe] «= 200 | «£221 448 | 2084 | 1482 778 17s, 
1918 «wwe | = 200 189 584 | 23892 804 779 zw, 
1919 4. we} = 200 200 405 | $254 997 864 17. 
1920 .. .t 200 210 43a | 3398 | 1221 910 19}, 


* Includes Ra. 63 lakhs as a regerve for depreciation of investments. 
Tt op 38 3? 93 39 


3 99 25 5) i a a” ” 


1900 ae 
1905 we 
1906 we 
1907 a 
1908 oe 
1909 on 
1910 oe 
1911 ae 
1912 Se 
1913 os 
1914 ee 
1916 “s 
1916 ate 
1917 ae 
1918 ee 
1919 oe 
1920 ee 
1900 os 
1905 - 
1906 ave 
1907 a 
1908 ee 
1909 ie 
1910 ee 
1911 Ee 
1912 ee 
1913 ws 
1914 ee 
i91h on 
1916 6a 
1917 ee 
1918 és 
1919 a 
1920 ee 
30th June. 
1921 ‘“ 
1922 - 
1923 os 
1924 es 
1926 

1926 és 
1927 ee 
1928 

1929 ws 
1930 

1981 ee 
1982 ie 
1933 os 
1934 és 
1935 ats 
1986 é 
1937 





* Govt. Deposits were taken over by Reserve Bank as from Ist April 19385. 


| 
| 


Capital. 


562 
562 
562 
562 
562 


562 
562 
562 
562 
562 
562 








The Imperial Bank. 


BANK OF BOMBAY. 


Reserve. 


70 
87 
92 
96 
101 
103 


Govt. 
depo- 





sits, 


BANK OF MADRAS. 


118 


2220 
1672 
1256 
2208 





Other 
depo- 
sits. 


1081 
1079 


1367 
2817 
1749 
2756 
2748 


1579 


IMPERIAL BANK. 





Cash. 


129 
259 
354 
324 
377 
415 


3433 
3395 
2913 
2195 
3582 
4503 


2283 
1877 
3041 
1696 
1717 


2201 
2308 
2165 
1678 
1976 
2168 


| 


Invest- 
ments. 


89 
158 
177 
164 
149 
163 


149 
208 
210 
232 
202 
276 


312 


353 
at6 
208 


1652 
900 


925 
1175 
1413 
2188 


2050 
2535 
2409 
2969 
3077 


2979 
3973 
3932 
3783 
4254 
4065 





a 
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Dividend 
for year. 


11 per cent, 


8 per cent, 
1 


Lh] 
LP 
99 
9? 
79 


99 
? 
? 
o> 
99 


16 per cent. 


660 
Reserve Bank.—The Reserve Bank of India 
Act was passed by the Legislative Assembly 


and received the assent of the Governor-General 
on 6th March 1034 ond the Bank began to 
ftinction from ist April 1935. From this date, 
the Reserve Rank took over the management 
of the Currency Department of the Government 


of India by the creation of a special department 
known as the Issue Department. The assets’ 


of the Gold Standard Reserve were transferred 
to the Bank and were combined with the assets 
of the Currency Department. From July 1st 
the Banking Department was opened and the 
scheduled banks deposited the required percent- 
ago of their demand and time liabilities. The 
Clear! ng House was transferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Reserve Bank as from this date, 


The share capital of the Reserve Bank is 
6 crores of Rupees in shares of Rs, 100 each, 
fully paid up. The Reserve Fund of Rupccs 
five crores is provided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of Government 2upee 
Securities. 


The Bank maintains share registers at its 
offices at, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon. 


Management.—The general superintendence 
and direction of the affaira and business of the 
Bank Is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and does 
all acts and things which may be exercised 
and done by the Bank. ‘The Board is 
cOmposed of :-— 


(a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Cential Government after 
consideration of the recommendations made 
by the Board, 


(b) Four Directors nominated by the 
Central Government. 


(c) Eight Directors elected on behalf of the 
shareholders on the various registers. 


(2) One Government official nominated by 
the Central Government. 


The Governor and Deputy Governors are 
the executive heads, and hold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Central 
Government may fix when appointing them, 
and are eligible for pete Linley A Local 
Board is constituted for each of the five areas, 


Business which the Bank may transact.— 
The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
vir :—The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out interest ; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions; the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 90 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of 
title to thesame and such bills of exchange and 


Reserve Bank of Indta. 


promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank; the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Rs. 1 lac; the making of advances to the 
Central Government and to Provincial 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Provincia] Government 
of any maturity or of a local authority in 
British India or of certain States in India which 
may be specified. 


The Bank is authorised to act as Agent for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Central 
Government or any Provincial Government or 
State in India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver; for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares; for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of an 
securities or shares ; for the remittance of ict 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 


Right to issue Bank Notes.—TIhe sole 
right to issue bank notes in British India 
is vested in the Reserve Bank and at the 


commencement the Bank — shall  isaue 
currency notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Central Government 


and on and from the date of such transfer 
the Central Government shall not issue an 
currency notes. The issue of bank notes shall 
be conducted by the Bank in an _ Issue 
Department which shall be separated and kept 
wholly distinct from the Banking Department. 


Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling.—The 
Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office 
in marge Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran- 
goon, sterling for immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 5 49-64d. and not 
higher than lsh, 6 3-16d, respectively : provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. 


Publication of the Bank Rate.—The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at which it is prepared to buy or 
re-discount bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligible for purchase under the Act. 


The Bank will publish the accounts of both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Gazzette of India. 


The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Department. 


The ful) text of the Reserve Bank Aet is 
Tteproduced elsewhere in the Year Book. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


Governor —Sir James B Taylor, 01T 

Deputy Governor —Manilal B Nanavati, Esq 

Darectors Nomvneted under Section 8 (1) (0) — 
Sir Homi Mehta Bombay, A A_ Bruce, Esq, 
Rangoon , Lala Shri Ram, Delhi , Khan Bahadur 
Adam Hajee Mohammad Sait, Madras 


Directors Elected under Section & (1) (ce) — 
Sir Purshotamdas Thahurdas, CIE, MB.F 
Bombay Register; Kasturbai Lalbhai, Esq , 


Register; Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenha, 


CIE, Caicutta Register; C RB, Srinivasan, 
Esq , Madras Register; U Po Byaw, Rangoon 
Register 


Director Nominated under Section 8 (1) (d)— 
A J BRaisman, Esqr ,Cc3I,Cie,1cg 

Directors Nominated under Section 16 (3) — 
Khan Bahadur Syed Maratib Ali, CB ¥F., Delhi 
Rezister, Satya Paul Virmani, Esq, Delhi 


Bombay Register, B M. Birla, Esq , Calcutta Register 
THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or m the Far East and the United 
States. Onginally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India s trade, bave also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried or their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, , ‘—. — Leondon— 
the home offices of tL. Banks attracting de: 
posits for use 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how: 
ever it, has been discovered that 1t is possible 
to attract deposits un India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks 18 now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India 
No information 1s available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits im India, but the 
following statement published by the Director: 


wee en mt Al. 


VOMCLG UL DUBUIDUIUS ALL AMUA@ SUS aU Bopauey 
such deposits have grown im the aggregate 
within recent years. 
TOTAL DEPOSITS OF ALL EXCHANGE BANKS 
SECURED IN INDIA. 
In Lakhs of Rupees 


1900 es ee . 1050 
1905 ve ee oe 1704 
1910 ee 2479 
1915 ee oe ee 3354 
1916 : . ee 3803 
1917 sie oe oe 5337 
1918 os ee 6186 
1919 ee e ee 7485 
1920 ve a ee 7480 
1921 7519 
1922 as A es 73388 
1928 e ee ee 6844 
1924 oe 7063 
1925 ‘ 7054 
1926 P 7154 
1927 6886 
1928 . 7118 
1929 s : 6665 
1930 és ° ee 6811 
1931 : - a 6747 
1982 oe 7306 
1983 as oe . 7078 
1984 ‘ : 7139 
1985 ; ‘ 7618 


mm India by offering rates of in-| 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 


Turning now to the question of the invest 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exporte to and from India. 


The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 
part by Branches outside India, the* Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting pnn- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and 1n furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
Ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
|gards the export business that the Indian 

Branches are more immediately concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance 1n India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources 1n carrying through 
the business They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to lhmit the 
employment of their own resources to a com: 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
| ness they actuadly put through. No definite 
Information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carned 
on but the following figures appeanng iv the 
balance sheets latest available of the un- 
dernoted Banks will give some idea of this — 


TIABITITY OF BILLS OF EXCHANGB RE 
DISCOUNTFD AND STILL CURRENT 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia £ 

and Ching ‘ 5,071,000 
Eastern Bank, Ltd 462,000 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

Corporation 8,352,000 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 2,344,000 
National Bank of India, Ltd 2,718,000 
P £ O Banking Corporation, Ltd 1,658,000 


15,605,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a verg large proportion of the whole, 
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The bilis against exports are largely drawn at discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
three months’ sight and may either be “clean” prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
or be accompanied by the documents relating as an investment until msturity. 
to the goods fn respect of which they are drawn. The Banke place themselves in funds in India 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms fo, the purpose of purchasing export bills in 


at home or against credits oe ny Bye oot a 
an Catling a8 ¢h 


or financial houses in Englan 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
ag soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able tu secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. Jt 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 


variety of ways of which the following are 
e printipal :— 


(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafte and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in Lordcn and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(8) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia, 


The remaining business transacted by the 


as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
bilis in anticipation of a fall in the London not be given in detai). 


The following isastatement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on busine 
in India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets :— 


In Thousands of £. 


— ey — _— 


——_——— 


- Name. 


American Exprcss Co. 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China on ae Par a aa 


Comptoir National D’Rscompte de Paris. 
Eastern Bank, Ltd. .. 
Grindlay & Co, 


Hongkong and 
Corporation 


Loyds Bank, Ltd. .. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd. .. a 

National Bank of India, Ltd. 

National City Bank of New York .. 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank 
Netherlands Trading Society 

P, & O, Banking Corporation, Ltd. 
Thomas Cook & Son x es = 


Shanghai Banking 


Yokohma Specie Bank, Ltd. ie a 


Capital 


1,224 


3,000 
3,809 
1,000 

250 


1,239 
15,810 
1,050 
8,520 
2,000 
15,500 
3,683 
4,467 
2,594 
125 
5,882 





7,905 | 
{ 





Reserve. Deposits. ene 
686 3,962 | 6,001 
370 15,671 | 7,886 

3.000 48,184 30,828 
4,228 71,012 14,024 
500 7,771 7,245 
100 3,535 2,046 
7,119 53,311 36,088 
9,500 409,657 | 245,981 
1,075 14,675 8.607 
3,305 53,196 26,196 
2,200 30,027 19,650 
8,850 $42,310 | 243,738 
1,473 10,558 5,953 
1,004 31,497 9,086 
180 7,370 5,636 
125 4,469 4,139 
88,508 28,215 


Joint Stock Banks. 665 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of; The first important failure to take place was 
this description operating in India, and such as| that of the People’s Bank of India and the loss 
were them in existence were of comparatively | of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
small importance and had their business con-| resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
fined to a very rostricted area. The rapid ;the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
development of this class of Bank, which has Bank. 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in eae Since those events confidence has been 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank jargely restored. But in April 1928 the 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. Alliance Bank of Simla failed. ‘lhe effect 
After that time there was a perfect stream|of the failure of this old established Bank 
of new flotations, and although many of the new might have been disastrous but for the 
Companies confined themselver to legitimate prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
banking business, on the other hand a very large|dealt with the situation in close association 
number engaged in other businesses in addition with the Government of India. The Imperial 
and can hardly be properly classea us Banks. Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 

These Banks made very great strides during Alliance Bank 50 per cent. of the amounts due 
the first few years of their existence, but It tothem. A panic was averted and a critical 


was generally suspected in welt informed circles! period was passed through with little difficulty. 
that the business of many of the Banks was as ne gh with little dilticulty 


of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it wae & matter of no great surprise to many During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 


people when it became known that some of the Was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Banks were in difficulties, Central Bank of Tndia. , 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheeta :— 











In Lakhs of Rupees. 
Cash and 
Name. | Capital. : Reserve. | Deposits. | rnveatmen ts. 
Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to P. & O. 

Banking Corporation, Ltd. .. ee 35 48 1,047 510 
Bank of Baroda, Ltd. ee ee ee 30 26 679 419 
Bank of India, Ltd. oe o- e. 100 108 1,713 1,037 
Bank of Mysore, Ltd. - oe oe 20 25 256 126 
erred rovincial Co-opetative Bank, 

td. ee oe oe 7 és 12 1 89 4 
Canara Bank, Ltd. - ee 3 4 oe ah 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. ee se 168 "5 3,068 1,861 
Indian Bank, Ltd., Madras <e nee 12 13 330 145 
Punjab National Bank, Ltd. oe ws 31 17 696 259 
Travancore Nationa) & Quilon Bank, Ltd. 22 4 345 117 
Union Bank of India, Ltd. ws ee 39 7 104 95 

Growth of Joint Stock Banks. Capital, Reserve, Devosits. 
1917 os 16 $11 

The following figures appearing in the Report) 1918 a reed ea ree 
of the Director-Gensral of Statistica shew the| 1919 se 539 294 5899 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits! 41999 oi 837 OB, 7114 
of the pruzipal Joint Stock Banks registered, 499) i 938 300 7689 
la India :— 1922 «802 261 6163 

In Lakhs of rupees. 1928 ove 680 84 4 
: : 1924 i“ 690 880 5250 
Capital. Reserve. Deposits. 1928 - 678 386 5449 

1875 a 14 2 27 1926 or 676 408 5068 

1880 ae 18 8 63 1927 sve 688 419 6084 

1885 ee 18 5 04 1928 se 674 434 6285 

1890 “ss 33 17 270 1929 ee 786 366 6272 

1895 oe 63 $1 566 19380 ee 744 440 6821 

1900 os 82 45 807 1981 ‘5 777 426 6228 

1906 oe 183 56 1155 1982 wa 781 439 7284 

1910 ee 275 100 2565 1933 ee 778 455 7167 

1915 < 28] 156 1787 1934 Sa 799 467 7677 


1916 4. 887 178 2471 | 1985 —.. = 817 502 8446 
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LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OB CORRESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 





London Offico—Agents or | 
Name of Bank, Correspondents. Address. 








Reserve Bank of India .. .. | London Office... ee a ora Bishopsgate, 2. 
. 2, 


Imperial Bank of India .. ie Ditto ao gid ..{25, Old Broad Street, 
Other Banks & Kindred Firms. C2. 

Allahabad Bank .. i -. {Affiliated to P.&0O. Banking | 117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
Corpn. E.O. 3. 


Bank of India... ee -» | Westminster Bank ae .. | 41, Lothbury, E C. 2. 
Central Bank of India... -- | Central Exchange Bank of India. | 64, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
Karnan! Industrial Bank -» | Barclay’s Bank .. a - i Fenchurch Street, E, 


Punjab National Bank .. ..| Midland Bank... os es mes oe Broad Street, E 


Simla Banking & Industrial Co. Ditto a Ss ‘ Ditto. 
Union Bank of Indias yy. .. | Westminster Bank se .. | 41, Lothbury, E, C. 2, 


Exchange Banks. 


¥ 
American Express Co.,(Inc.) ..{ London Office we as 79, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Banco Nacional Ultramarino .. | Anglo-Portucuese Colonial and | 9, Bishopagate, E. C. 2. 
Overseas Bank. 


Bank of Taiwan .. ae .. | London Office... ss .. | Gresham House, 40-41, Old 
Broad Street, E. C. 2. 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia Ditto as 7 .. | 38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2, 
and China. 

Comptoir National d’Escompte Ditto ee ss .. |8-13, King William Street, 
de Paris. E.C. 4, 

FKastern Bank es ar ee Ditto i ws .. | 2°38, Crosby 8q., E. C. 3, 

Grindlay &0o. .. .. es Ditto ae ee sie a iy po Street, 

Hongkong & Shangha!l Banking Ditto -» oe oa] 9 Gracechurch 8&t., E.0.8. 
Corporation, 

Lloyds Bank a a ns Ditto ie oy .. | 71, Lombard Street, B.C. 8. 

Mercantile Bank of India in Ditto i ie .. | 15, Gracechurch S8t., E.C.3. 

Mitsul Bank, és ne 7 Ditto ie a6 .. | 100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2, 

Wational Bank of India .. ae Litto os ms . | 26, Bishopsgate, E. O. 2. 

National City Bank of New York Ditto hg ie Le Ne Old Broad Street, E, 


sl oat Handel-Ma a t-| National Provincia! Bank .. | 15, Bishopagate, E. C, 2, 
achappij. 
Nederlandsch Indische Handels-| London Representative .. .-{|85, Gracechurch Street, 


P. & O. Banking Corporation ..{ London Office... ee es | 117-122, Leadenhall Street, 


Thomas Cook & Son .. 3 «- Ditto oo ee oe | Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 
Yokohama Specie Bank .. - Ditto Pr ‘5 -» | 7, Bishopagate, E. C, 2. 


Indian Bankers and Shroffs. 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian petyate Bankers and Shroffs flourished ‘point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were into requisition. The shroffs do ths by taking 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they a number of the bills they already hold to the 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
able time to come. The use ofthe word and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 

Shroff’’ is usually associated with a person ‘extent determined in each case by the standing 
who charges usurious rates of interest to 1m-'of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
people known as “shroffs”’ in banking circles, accommodation im the bazaar 138 therefore 
ag there is no doubt that the latter are of very dependent on two factors, oz., (1) the limit 
real service to the business community and of which he himself may think it advisable to 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
present conditions the Banks in India can never which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close bearmg his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com: very close touch with all the traders to whom 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom: they grant accommodation, and past experience 
modation to more than a few of these traders has shewn that the class of busmess above 
direct and it 18 1n his vepaany. as middleman referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
that the shroff proves of such great service. engage in. 


In this capacity also he brings a very con- The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
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siderable volume of business within the scope 


of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
#8 an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually amses in some- 
thing after the following manner. A _ shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
stall requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his ani 
autably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 


and the latter after very careful inquires as to 


the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, 1s arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may approach about ten 
Pa. dation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
ls almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 


A stage Is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 


no 
meet out of their own money, and it Is at this extent 


based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bulls with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the years Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent. per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or 14°/, is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
gcale due in a@ great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 


The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwanes and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carned on by ‘‘ Moonims” who have 
very Wide powers. 


It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there 1s 
doubt that this is done to a very considerable 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniform. 
After the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
whole of India until the 4th of July 1935 when 
the —_ to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised by the Reserve Bank. Tho rate fixed 
represents the rate charged by the Banks on 
demand loans against Government eecurties only 


and advances on other securities or discounts 
are granted as arale at a slightly higher rate. 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts are 
granted at from one-half to one per cent, over 
the official rate; but this does not always apply 
and in the monsoon months, when the Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it often happens 
that such accommodation is granted at the 
official rate or even less. 


The following statement shows the average Bank Rates during the last 11 years :— 





Year. Ist Half-year. | 2nd Half-year Yearly average. 

1927 ; ee ; 6°508 4 vbE 6°732 
1928 . we : Ms 6°945 5° 456 6 2 
1929 : ; 6° 878 5°788 6°338 
1980 ae ‘ 6°508 6°277 5°892 
1981 - ue : , 6°785 7° 353 7 044 
1982 A - wis 6°022 4°033 5°027 
1988 : ae 3°627 3°5 3-568 
1984 ee ee se e 3°5 3 5 8 5 
1936 ; , ‘ 3°5 3°41 8°45 
1936 : P 3 3 3 
1987. 3 — 3 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses in [ndia are all cheques he may have negotiated on otber 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, members and to receive in exchange all vheques 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first two drawn on him negotiated by the latter, After 
are by tar the most important. Tbe members ali the cheques have been ieceived and delivered 
at these places consist of the Imperial Bank, the representative of epch Bank advises the 
Reserve Bank, most of the Exchange Banksand settling Bank of the difference between his 
English Banking Agency firms, and a few of the total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
better known of the local Joint Stock Banks.. Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
No Bank is entitled to claim to be a member' itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
as of right and any application for admission to 7, ae witb the total of the creditor balances. 
a Clearing must be proposed and seconded by The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pa 
two members and be subject thereafter to ballot the amounts due by them to the settling Ban 
by the existing members. during the course of the day and the latter in 

turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by the balances due to the creditor Banks In 
the Reserve Bank at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras practice however all the members keep Bank 
and Rangoon and by the Imperial Bank at'accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
Colombo and Karachi and a representative of final balances are settled by cheques and book 
each member attends at the office of that Bank entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
on each business day at the time fixed to deliver cash in any form. 

The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below ‘— 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 
In lakhs of Rupees. 

















—— | Calta, | Bombay {| Madras, | Rangoon. } Colombo. | Karachi. | Total. 
1902 .. ee 7013 1205 oe | 268 3576 
1908 .. es 3762 1464 5% ‘ 340 10566 
1904 .. “ 9492 1536 : se 365 113093 
1906 .. ag 10927 1560 : ‘ 324 12811 
1906 .. ae 10912 1588 4 ae 400 12895 
1907 .. 22444 12645 1548 - me 580 37167 
1908 .. 21281 12585 1754 : . 648 33263 
1909 .. 10776 14375 1948 ss os 702 36801 
1910—., 22238 16652 2117 4765 ; 755 46527 
1911 .. 25768 17605 2083 5309 762 51612 
1912 .. 28881 20831 1152 6043 ° 1159 58016 
1913 .. 8831338 21890 2340 6198 : 1219 61780 
1914 .. 28031 17696 2127 4989 , 1815 54158 
1915... 32266 16462 1887 4069 - 1352 56036 
1916 .. 48017 24051 2495 4853 es 1503 80919 
1917... 47193 33656 2339 4966 es 2028 90181 
1918 .. 74897 53362 2528 6927 < 2429 139643 
1919 .. 90241 76250 3004 8837 : 2266 1805938 
1920 .. 153388 126358 7500 10779 ae 3120 301140 
19vl_ .. 01672 89788 3847 11875 ve 3579 200761 
1922 .. 04426 86683 4279 12220 9681 $284 210523 
1928... 89148 75015 4722 11094 11940 4064 195983 
1924 .. 92249 65250 5546 11555 13134 4515 192249 
1925 .. 101838 51944 5716 124938 14978 4119 191088 
1996 ., 05044 42066 5688 12611 160338 3166 175408 
1937... 102892 39826 5629 12609 15997 3057 179510 
1928 .. 108819 54308 6540 12035 15446 2945 200003 
1929 .. 99765 79968 5877 12160 15429 2718 215917 
1980... 89318 71205 5218 11483 120938 2550 191863 
1931 =. 75627 68982 4461 8156 8852 2319 168397 
1982 .. 74650 64637 4722 7595 7456 2519 161579 
1938... 823868 64552 5159 5807 7220 2563 167669 
1084 .. 86373 68821 5761 5737 8607 2873 1778672 
1935 .. 93887 75045 6289 6900 4597 2978 193696 
1986 .. 9867 72125 83938 7780 0457 3099 190711 
1937 .. 99250 83667 10928 8768 11693 3656 217962 


TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &e, 
Showing the amount for one or more days a thenales of 1 to 16 Rupees per month of 31 Days 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indlan Railways very closely 
reflects the financial vicissitudes of the couatry. 
Not for some time after the establishment 
Railways in England was their construction 
in Indla contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Kastern conditions three experl- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (129 miles), 
the East Indian RaiJway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(82 miles), Great Ind!an Peninsula Railway ; 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
minute of 1853, wherein. after dwelling upcn 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidecnies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended Itself to the UVi- 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India avallable for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on Whose capital was guaranteed by tha State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
milgs of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (1) 
the East Indian; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
Sula; (8) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India; (5) the astern Bengal; 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway; (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged tn the North 
Western State Railway; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the fonndations of tbe Indian 
Railway system as it existe to-day. 


Early Disappointments. 


The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent. coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required; In return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 222. to the 
rupee; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernMent on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years apd the Government were to exer- 
cise close contro} over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early reanits were disappointing 
Whilat the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the muhility 

the troops, the trade of the country. and the 
movement of the population, tney failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the cuaranteed 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high etandard of conatrvction 
holo and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions; the result was by 1889: 


the deficit on the Railway budget was Bs, 196% carrying power of this gauge. The rebat 


lakhs. 
method 


Seeking for some more economical 
of construction, the Government 


' Secured sanction to the pullding of lines by 


direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
forcheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
Money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gange for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
System of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), smceabsorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the Bengal-Nagpur (1888-87) 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) ; and the Assam 
Rengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the firet com- 
panies, Their total length was over 4,000 miler. 


Famine and Frontiers, 


In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fallof the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist anaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted .—the Nilgiri, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North: Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
Were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Mizam’s Gov- 
ernmert guaranteed the interest on 830 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4.255 miles were opened, of which all save 
4& were on the broad-gauge; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 87). Then ensued 
a petiod of fnancialease. It was broken b 
the fall inexchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeb incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk limes. The sections through the desolate 
Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly; it 18 said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees; the :ong tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 


Rebate Terms Established. 


This induced the fourth period—the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, eom- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
Ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that thedividend might rise to four 
per cent. but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent. of the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsi 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
es 


Radway 


terma being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
absolote guarantee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex: 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple: 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to $j per cent on the capita! outlay 
Under these terms, a considerable number o! 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
"yas substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 34 per cent and of rebate from 
34 to 5 per cent with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent in both cases At last, 
the requirements of the market were met 
and there waa for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that 1t should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged 


The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements They have either 
obtaimed overdrafts from various Banks for 
tbis purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent ) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market they were increas- 
ing the amount For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the constuction of exten 
sions or branches to existing main line systems 
They have also announced their readiness to 


Profits. 


velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic both passenger and goods The 
fallmg in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms The development of irrigation in the 
Punjah and Sind transformed the North-West 
ern State Railway Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cindereila Railway in India—the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State In 19006 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gam to the State 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
tapidiy In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year 
In the following year there was a relapse, Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in recpipts just 
when worsing expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead ofa 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09 But im the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000. Although in a 
country like India, Where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 in 1920 21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6,182,000 in 1921-22 As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£ 813,000 in 1922-23 


The results in succeeding years will be seen 
from the following statements — 
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consider the question of constructing branch Contnbu | 

or feeder Ines which were not expected to be tion to | Ballway |  qotal 
remunerative from the point of view of railway General Reserve | Gain 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from Revenues Fund 

& ee a Boy er unen: or es) euhoeity wniee i L ry £ 
mig esire to have suc nes constructed 

for purely local reasons or on account of ad saae on rete eee Toeniesn 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue 1n/}996_ 27 4.486.045| 1.108.433| 5.594.478 
particularareas This proposal was put forward |j997_98 4,707,239] 3,460,000| 8,167,289 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling|j99g 99 39338341 1987895| 5.871.729 
the interests of the Central and the Local}s999_39 4,588 9501 1561.660| 3027 Sou 
Governments and of providing for local bodies) 939-31 4,301,775| 8,192,626| 3,890,850 
and for Local Governments a method of secur |)93)~39 40201501 —~ 6.900.000 
Ing the construction of railways which may be|}939-33 e nite 


required for purely local reasons and which,|1993_34 
while not not likely to prove remunerative on} 4934-35 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give|1935_96 
such benefits to Local Governments and local|i93¢_-37 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee Some such arrange- 


PI d | 


ae 


* The contribution to General Revenues due 


ments have already been made with Local or the year 1932 33 amounts to Rs 528 lakhs 
Governments in Madras, Punjab, Burma and or 13 lakhs less than in 1931-32 The payment 
Bombay of the contribution has been held in abeyance 
Railway Profits begin. until the return of prosperous years. 
Meantime a much more important change Rupees have been converted into £ at the 
Was in progress The gradual economic de average rate of exchange for the year. 
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1933-34 is the first year to show some signs The possibilities however of this construction 
of recovery since the depression The earnings being undertaken have improved considerably 
of the State-owned lines increased from Rs 84 recently and a detailed survey 1s being carried 
crores in 1932-33 to Rs. 86 crores in 1983-34 out There does not exist any through rail 
and to Rs 95 48 crores in 1936 37, but the net connection between India and Burma, although 
result of the years working showed a gain several routes have been surveyed the moun- 


of Rs 121 lakhs. 


Contracts Revised 


One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the origina! 
contracta under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed Lhe five yer cent. dividend 
gaaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
Yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stack 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall In was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delbi and the North- 
ern provinces When the contract | | 
the Government exercised their right of pur 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The raul 
wav thus became a State line but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges 
Including the payments on account cf the 


terminable annulty by means of which the| 


purchase of the line Was made, and interest 
of #i] capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil 
lions, At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2 700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
In aildition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it poss2sses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditiong as their ecntracte expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State. It 18 difficult to estima 

the amount which must be added t> the capital 
debt of the Indian rallwavs in order to counter- 


tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any liying 
importance Turther survey work was under 
taken between 1914 1nd 1920, the three routes to 
be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route The 
metre gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
India will also probably one day be con 
nected and Karachi given direct broad gange 
connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
investigated more than once but cannot at 
present be financially justified. These works are, 

owever, subordinate to the necessity fcr bring 


* ing the open lines up to their trafc require 


ments ana providing them with feedera, The 
sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
Main linee totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to double lines, improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new IJmes Even then the 
rallway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose and a small Committee sat 
n London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
irchcape, to consider ways and means This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on ratlwav con- 
strnction in India wae limited only by the 
capacity of the money market They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year Even thle reduced sum could not always 
be provided, 

During 198637 thc principol open line 
improvements were the protection works for the 
Hirdinge bridge IC B Rv _ the renewal of 
girders on the Gora! bridge E B Ry , improve 
ments to Hardwir Station T I Ry, also to 
Howrah Station, the remodelling of certain 
yards and permanent way rcnewals 


Government Control and Re organisation 
of Railway Board. 
Aa the origina! contracts carried a definite 


balance the loss during the period when the Government guarantee of interest, it was 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges necessary for Government to exercise strong 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mij- supervision and contro! over the exptnditure 
lions. But even if that figure taken, during construction, and over manegement 
Government have a magnificent asset In their and expenditure after the Jines were open for 
rallway property, sett For ee BURP ORE: a or of Pi penta 
ngineers was formed, and a whole system o 

Improving Open Lines. checks and counterchecka established, leading 

These changes induced a corresfonding up to the Railwav Branch of the Public Works 
change in Indian Railway policy Up to Department of the Government cf Indla. As 
1900 the great work had been the provision traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
svatem was virtually complete. A direct {on 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind is by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of question of the organization and working of the 
the line and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
to any through line im his terntories, has for the existing system should be replaced 
some time kept this scheme in the backgrounj | by & Railway Board, consisting of a © n 


System of Control of Railways. 


and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constitnied !n March 1905. 
[be Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
[ts administrative duties included the constrac- 
tlon of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of the Company’s lines. Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since | 
the constitution of the Railway Board. In 1908, | 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way Interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the axressive interference of the 
Board with the Companies. an informa! misston 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an_ additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organization which is described 
later was introduced from lst April 1924. 


Some of the difficulties Involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the “ Notes on the Relation of the Govern- | 
ment to Railways in India” printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways. These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of— 


(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
State-worked systems aggregating 18,499 miles 
in on the 31st March 1929, 

(b) the representative of the predominant 
oy nies partner in systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(ce) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
p » &0 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India 


Moreover in all questions relating tc railways or 
extra municipal tramwavs in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 
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the Central Government and Js frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction. The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
for the reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
mentand Mr.C, D. M. Hindley, formerly Agent 
of the Iast Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November Ist, 1922, 


The principa! constitutional change involved 
in this appointmentis that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President cf the 
Railway Board 1s solely responsible —under the 
Government of India—for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment ot India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as war the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the eppantiney: of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the Pee 
with effect from Ist April 192%. ile in the 
person of the Chief Engineer the Railway Board 
has always had availahic thetechnical advice of 
senior Civil Enginee: in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance, The disudvantages of this arrange. 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from 
Novembhcr Ist, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Merhanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board. 


The reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as tO enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. 


This object was effected by the following new 
posts which {in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them- 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanica 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
oe seven Deputy Directors working under 
them. 


The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity central carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
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inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Ohief Publicity Officer in 1927, The 
success which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1920. The work undertaken is 
described later. ° 


The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Railway Board’s office and tothe appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
ert and of the lower paid employees in 

cular. 


Under the Railway Board's policy of progres: 
sive standardisation, a Centra! Standardisation 
Office was established under a Chief Controller 
of Standardisation to provide the means whereby 
such standardisation would be progressively 
effected in accordance with changing conditions 
and as the result of practical experience. The 
Technical Officer underthe Railway Board was 
transferred to this office asa Deputy Controller. 


The present superior staff under the Rail. 
way Board, therefore, consisted of 5 Directors, 
5 Deputy Directors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary in addition to the 
Controller of Railway Accounts and his officers, 
the Central Publicity Officer and his assistant 
and the Chief Controller and the officers in the 
Cenffal Standardisation Office. 


The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
In accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1929. The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 

Railway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the 
Auditor-General, The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways. 


Management. 


The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented in India by an Agent. Some of 
the Company-managed railways are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervisi 
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of Locomotive running with Transportation. 
State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation. 


Clearing Accounts Office. 


A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic interchanged between State-managed 
Railways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1927, the Kast Indian Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the ist January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later. 


At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely succegs- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
Baroda & Central India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 


During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
tailways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of the Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later ah 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of Traffia Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at. 


The Railway Conference. 


In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. Thia Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body In 1903 
underthe title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it electa a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
usefu) work. 


The Indian Gauges. 


The standard gauge for India is five feet 
‘ix inches. When construction was started 
she broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open linea had cost £17,000 a wile. 
After muoh deliberation, the metre-gauge of 

3 feet 3§ Inches was adopted, because at 
| that time the idea of adopting the metric system 


State versus Company Management 


for India was in theair The original intention 
was to made the metre-gauge lines provigional, 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
a8 soon as the traffic justified it, consequently 
they were built very light. But the trafhe 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrving power 
of the metre gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge So, except Inthe Indus 
Valley, where the strategie situation demanded 
ap unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved and they because a permanent 
feature in the railway system Now there 1s 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems J hese are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa bv way 
of the Nizam’s Hyderabad-Godaver) Railway, 
cannot be lcng delayed Ail the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2 6° 
and 2’0” gauzes and since the opening 
of the Bars: Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2’ 6” gauge, there has 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre gauge 


State versus Company Management — 


Lhe relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
Owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press formany years In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee That Commit 

tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani 

mous recommendation on this polnt,theirmem 

bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management They 
were, however, unanimousin recommending that 
the presentsystem of management by Boards of 
Directors 1n London should not be extended be 

yond the terns of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general pubhc 
acceptance During the year 1922 23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies apd opimons 
collected and discussed lhe approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 8lst December 1924 and or that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1926 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assembly in Februarv 1923, the 
noo-officialindian Members were almost unani- 
mously in favour of State management and 
indced were able to cirry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts The Government of India, however, 
expreased themselves a3 being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
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Taanagement of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled 1n India to take these rail- 
way* overeventnally on a basis of real Company 
Management There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
1 central authority with necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri 
buted 42 mullion pounds to General Re 
venues during 1927 28 and nearly 4 million 
younds during 1928 29 in addition to paying in 
'¢ million and L|# milhon pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund The future organisation will, however, 
need careful organisation Experience in other 
countries has shown that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and elsewhere, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, has been to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
the management of the State Ratlway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at 1n such management and statutory 
division of ratlway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authonty This authority 
may take the form of a company asin Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission On ist January 1925 
the Cast Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohitkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on 1st 
July 1920 the Great Indian Peninsular Rallway 
tollowed suit The Naini Jubbulpore Section 
of the Last Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on 1st 
October 1925 

On January Ist, 1929 the contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three millions 
sterling being the share capital onginally 
contmbuted by the Company. The financial 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government. 


‘Lhe purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the lst January 1930 It 1s estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Rs 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government ofabout Rs 47 lakhs a year 


At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its manage 
ment taken over by His Lxalted Highness the 
Nizam s Government and 1s now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway. 


Separation of the Railway from the 
Genera) Finances.—The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
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Was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly bnt 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 


The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the rallways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 5} percent on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 8rd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Governor-General in Council :— 
that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
inco! poration therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity 0 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways:— ° 

(1) The rallway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 


(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to dive-sixths of 1 per cent. on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 


Separation of Ratlway Finances. 


(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, 1.¢., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate ofrallway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.” 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 


f Finance Committee in September and was 


introduced with certain modifications. The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differed from the original resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent. instead of 5/6th 

r cent. on tke capital at charge and if 
he surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 8 crores, only 
ard of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 


. ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 


rd was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 


Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) | for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
at the end of the penultimate financial year! the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining demand for grants, the programme revenue 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
condition that !f any year railway revenues fynd. This committee was to consist of one 


are insufficient to provide the 


rcentage Of nominated official member of the Legislative 


five-aixths of 1 per cent. on the capital at charges Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, | by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes | This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
of division until such deficiency has been made sory Council which will include the Members of 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest other official and non-official members from the 


on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 


(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in— 


(a) forming reserves for, 


Legislative Assombly and Council] of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 


(t) equalising dividends, that Is to say, of | Railways remain under State management and 


securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 
(it) depreciation, 
(itt) writing down and writing off capital, 
(b) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 
(c) the reduction of rates. 


(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings qut 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 


if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and revised but due to the 
economic depression the matter has been held 
In abeyance. 

Reorganisation problems.—The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
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traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations 
The genera] direction in which this re-organisa 
tion 13 being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power. This system which 1s 
commonly known as the divisional s;stem, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922 23 


The Pope Committee 

During 193233 a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr Pope Genera] Lxecutive 
Assistant to the President of the L M S Raul 
way was formed to investigate and maugurate 
a detailed analysis of every 1mportant activity of 
railway operation In addition to the specific 
recommendation that job analysis should be 
initiated on all railways the following recom 
mendations wert made — 


The better use of Locomotives 

ihe better use of Railway land 

Additional research and experiments 

Improved Workshop practice 

(v) More careful listing of surplus track 
equipment and accommodation 

(v1) Possibility of reducing hot axles 


As a result of Mr Popes report regarding the 
possibility of further economies on railways and 
in particular with reference to the report on 

job analysis Smill committees were 
formed on the leading railways to conduct 
detailed investigations Reports show that th 
work 18 being continued vigorously and with 
1n encouraging degree of success 


Mr Pope returned to India in 1933 34 and 
prepared a second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on further possibilities of 
economy 


The most important recommendations of Mr 

Pope s second report were — 

Intensive use of locomotives 

Tntensive use of coaching stock 

Intensive use of machinery and plant 

Uneconomical wagons 

Combining resources betwecn railways 

Handling and transport of small traffic 
and of trafic to be transhipped at break 
of gauge stations 

7 Ticketless travel 

8 Methods ofincreasing earnings 


Job analysis was continued on most of thc 
railways during the car which resulted in sub 
stantial economies Apart from this Railwiys 
continued to explore the possibilitics of 
mcreising earnings and reducing woikin, 
expenses 


Indian Railway Enqury Committee 

As a result of the recommendation of the 
Public Accounts Committee the Indian Railway 
knoquiry Committee was appointed in October 
1936 This Committee was under the Chairman 
ship of Sir Ralph L Wedgewood CB CMB 
Chief General Manager of the London North 
Lastern Railway Its terms of 1eference were 


To eximine the position of Indian State 
owned uailways and to suggest such mea 
sures aS may otherwise than at the cxpense 
of the general budget 


(x) 
(222) 


(10) 


Qt mhiOh eH 
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(1) to secure an impiovement in net earnings 
due regard bemg paid to the question 
of estvblishing such effective co ordination 
between road ind 1ail transport as will 
safeguard public mvestment in railways 
while providing adequate services by both 
Means of transport and 

(11) at a reasonably early date place railway 
pects on a sound and 1emunerative 
281s 


Rates Advisory Committee 
The Railway Rites Advisory Committee 
| continued its functions as in the preceding 
“years During the period under review orders 
were passed by Government on foul cases and 
three cases awaited a decision 


Railway Research —Valuable work 1s buing 
done for India s iat fe by a relitively new 
section called the Centr i] Standards Office of the 
Railway Boird = Lhis office was established in 
1930 on + temporary basis with the object of 
standardising material used by the railways 
Ihe highest degree of efficiency 18 aimcg at as 
wcll as uniformity by the adoption of the most 
sultable dcsigns The work done has proved so 
useful that the office his been put on a per 
manent basis All kinds of 1ailway activities 
have bcen put underthce microscope by the 
engineers inj many improvcd tnd standardised 
dcsigns for all pur poscs produccd 

Forcxvmpl. standard met! bridge has been 
desi,,n(d for Spans varying from 10 to 100 feet 
whichis cheipcr to produce and more efhiient in 
use This 1 18 expected will result ovcr a 
number of ycars 1n considcrable Savings 


Other improvements affcct the permanent 
way Lxpcriments 410 proceedings with stan 
dirdised and improved equipmcnt for signalling 
tation buildings and many other railway 
requirements 


Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G.I P. Railway. 

The inauguration ofthe electrified main line 
section of the G I P Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place onthe 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electnfied in India This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station 


Pubhaty —In reviewing the activities of 
the Central Publicity Burcau and the Indian 
Railways Bureaux in London and New Yok 
for the year 1)36 37 it 18 gratifying to note 
that in spite of the unsettled conditions con 
sequent upon the political situation in Furope 
combincd with restrictions on the cxport of 
currency from certain Continental countries 
particularly Germany the mterest in India as 
a tourist country did not diminish and that 
as a whole tourist traffic was well maintained 


While there w1s a falling off in the number 
of enquiries received by the New York Bureau 
during the year under review it 1s pleasing to 
note that the London Bureiu recorded an 
appreciable increase in the number of enquiries 
received and itineraries furnished 

Three World Cruise ships visited India 
during the year and the total amount earned 
by railways from this source was Rs 2 32 020 
as compared with Rs 1 63 285 last year 
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The tonnage of and earnings from the mam commodities on Class I Railways during the 
last two years are shown 1n the table below — 











1935 36 1936 37 Increase +- 
—_—_——| Decrease— 
Commodity nings 
No of tons Rs No of tons Rs aaa 
originating | (mm crores) | origmating ‘ (1m crores) (in lakhs) 
(in millions) (an millions) | 
Increases 
Cotton raw and manufac 


tured 1 84 6 28 215 7 13 +85 


Sugar refined and wun 
1efined 0 87 


Oulseeds 242 


poms 


58 
78 


_ 


16 2 30 
66 3 32 


+72 
+54 


N 
bo 


Gram and pulse and other 
grains 2 50 


Wheat 72 212 


i) 
=) 
@ 
to 


72 
82 
10 


oo 


51 
48 
30 


+43 
+36 
+34 


— 
=~ 

ray 
bo 


Jute raw 0 85 


© 
& 
pet 
— 


Fuel for public ind foreign 

railways 20 13 10 13 20 27 10 45 +32 
Rice 4 28 3 78 4 41 4 05 +27 
Peffol 0 25 0 92 Q 29 114 +22 
Kerosene ol 0 76 1 49 0 80 1 64 +15 
Salt 1 33 1 76 1 43 1 87 +11 
1 odder 0 90 0 54 0 98 0 64 +10 
lion and Steel wrought 1 43 2 57 1 39 2 65 + 8 
Military tiafhe 0 28 0 28 0 36 0 33 + 5 
Gur Jaggery Molasses 0 88 1 27 1 01 1 31 +4 
Manuies 0 22 0 14 0 26 0 18 + 4 
Other commodities 9 55 10 05 9 70 11 62 +67 
Live stock 0 16 0 52 017 0 54 + 2 
Maible and stone 2 93 0 93 2 55 94 +1 
Materials and stores on 

revenue account 13 55 2 66 12 40 2 67 + 1 
Tobacco 0 30 0 81 0 31 0 82 + 1 
Wood unwiought 1 35 0 88 1 34 0 89 +1 
Metallic Patel aad 3 66 1 30 1 16 —14 
Railway materials 5 40 0 61 0 52 — 9 
Provisions 1 19 2 96 2 91 —~ 5 
Fruits and Vegetables 

tresh 4 29 1 49 1 48 —1 





Total | 8274 | 46279 67 85 | +506 


Financial Results of Working. 


Open Mileage.—The total route mileage 
on March 31st, 1987, was made up of- 
Broad-gauge.. .. -- 21,196°89 miles, 
Metre-gauge.. ‘ie 17,772°64 
Natrow-gauge om ae 4,158°48 ,, 
Under the classification adopted for sta- 


tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows:— 


Class I oe ss e-  88,184°79 miles. 
Class II... as 3,781°79 ss, 
Class ITI ss 1,161°43_—s,, 


During the year 1935-36the mileage of new 
ones under construction was 63°44 miles. 
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Number of seats in 

passenger carriages. 

Class I oe he ee = 
Railways. 

Ist. 2nd. | Inter. 3rd. 
5’-6° .. | 28,123 43,070 61,047} 638,58: 
"34° ee | 11,492 spend 13,729] 352,563 








Financial ara ar of Working.—The gros: 
traffic receipts of the state owned railways 
amounted to Rs. 95°48 crores in 1986-37 or 
aD increase of Rs. 4°83 crores over the previous 


year. 


(Based on actuals of 1986-37.) 


1. 1 percent. on capital of Rs. 6,82,99,79 at charge—commercia) lines... 


(i) Receipts (1936-37)— 


Gross traffic receipts—c ommercial lines 

Subsidized companies—share of surplus profits 

Interest on depreciation and reserve fund balances and dividends 
on investments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts 


(Figures in thousands) 
Rs. Rs, 


(ii) Charges (1986-37)— 


Working expenses—commercia] lines 
Payment to worked lines 


Indian States and railway companies’ "share of surplus profits : 


Land and subsidy 


TInterest— 
On capital at charge—commercial lines 


On capital contributed by Indian States and companics 


Miscellaneous railway expenditure 


Contribution at 1 per cent. on capital at charge—commercial lines 


(iii) Deficit . oe 
(iv) Contribution of 1/5th of surplus a 


3. Total contribution from railway revenues 1 plus 2 (iv) os ee 


Deduct—Loss on strategic lines— 


(i) Interest on capital re ws 
(ii) Loss in working 


(iii) Interest on the amount of loss in working met from 


Depreciation Reverse Fund of commercial lines 


4. Net payment due from railway to general revenues in 1938-39 


After meeting all interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4°04 crores on the capital at charge of tbe State 
minus the net receipts, that Is the gross receipts 
minus the working expenses, have in recent. 


years givan the following returns :— 

Per cent. 
1913-14 ee ee ve ee 5 ‘01 
1923-24 ee es ee ee 5 "24 
1924—25 oe ee ee oe 5 7 85 
1925-26 oe ee es se 5°31 
1926-27 ee ee ee ea 4°95 


6,83,00 
ee se es ees 95,94 66 
77,00 
Total Receipts .. 96,87.73 
e@ ee e@ ee 61,39,56 
5 3,01,74 
. 42,43 
oe oe es 5 9,08 
° 26,86,09 
‘ 1, 19, 52 
56 40 
6,83,00 
Total Charges .. 1,00,37,82 
ee ee ee ee 3,50,09 
6,83,00 
os se ee wie 1,33,80 
54,03 
ce 52,40 
———$__—. 2,40,23 
ee 4,42,77 
Per cent 
1927-28 e ee ee oe 5 . 80 
1928-29 as ‘ ‘ oe 5° 22 
1929-30 ee ee ee oe 4°66 
1980-31 <6 oa oe is Nil 
1981-82 ee ole ji ae Nil 
1932-33 ee on oe ee Nil 
1983-34 ae : : Nil 
1934-35 Nil 


An oeaiiiiation of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out resulta not unfavourable to Indian Rail- 
ways. 
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Year, Operating Ratio 
United States of America oe oe es te -- 1930 74 ~~ percent, 
France -: ee os a - ais dvs ~- 1925 84°15, ,, 
English Railways se ee ee zits as .. 1928 79°40 ., ys 
South African Raflways oa wi ; 6s .- 1928-29 77°80) yas 
Argentine Railways’... se a oe is .. 1927 71°05 ,, ,, 
Canadian Railways i ee eg oe a .. 1929 81°2] , 4; 
(1913-14 3 Ray ¢.) 
1925-26 62°69 ,, 4, 
1926-27 62°04 ,, 5; 
1927-28 61°39 ,» 4, 
1928-29 Go°77 4. as 
1929-30 65°02 ,, 5, 
India oe ° os ee oe or oe os 4 1931-32 71°08 . as 
1932-33 71°61 ,, + 
1933-24 71 ae 
1934-35 69°94, ogy 
1935-36 69°5) yy gg 
1986-37 652. i. #% 


Output of Railway-owned Collieries.—The |collicrics during 1935-36 was 2,725,400 tons and 
Ooo of railway owned collieries during | 1936-37, 2,840,271 tons. 
-81 wi” 
2,926,812 tons for a total of 6,629,014 tons. Number of Staff.—The total number of 
Consumed for 1981-32 the figures are employees on Indian Railways at the end of 
2,484,891 tons for a total of 5,759,398 tons, the year 1936-37 was 710,880 as compared 
For 1933-34 the figures are with 712,778 in 1935-86. The following table 
2,470,020 tons for a total of 5,985,826 tons. shows the number of employees by com- 
Total output of coal from Railway owned munities on 31st March 1935, 1936 and 1937 :— 











Statutory Indians. 
«“—— __ |Europeans. Muham- | Anglo- | ging Indian | Other 
| Hindus. ! madans. | Indians. - ’ JChristians. | Classes. 











a a rr er 


Sist March1985| 3,521 | 490,068 | 152,276 | 13,436 8,739 | 16,754) 10,891 
ist March1936} 3,219 | 504,977 | 155,439 | 13,493 8,740 | 16,824 9,742 
Slat March 1987| 3.121 | 504,983 | 154.535 | 13/416 8,734 | 17,263 8.838 


Indianisation.—Superior services, following State and other railway lines followed the 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission government lead. As for as conceins State 
that recruitment in India he advanced assoonas managed Railways the direct recruitments 
practicable up to 75 percent of the totalnumber during the year amounted to14 3 pci cent. 
of vacancies in the Superior Services of the Rail- Ewiopeans and &5 7 per cent. Indians. 
ways the various Railway Companies Managing! 

Accidents.—The following table shows the number of passengers, railway servants and 
other persons killed and injured in accidents on Indian Railways, excluding casualties in 
railway workshops, during the year 1936-37 as compared with the previous year :— 


Killed, Injured. 
Cause, ae ee en ee ee oe 
1935-36, 1936-37, 1935-36. 1936-37. 
A ,— Passengers. | 
In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent-way, etc. .. “is bee 5 13 87 72 
Tn accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles exclusive 
of train accidents ws bee 177 164 787 729 
In accidents on railway premises in | 
which the movement of trains, vehicles, | l 
ete., was not concerned = = 3 2 27 | 31 
Total .. | 185 179 901 | 832 
ee a re Meee! ‘ee 





Local Advisory Committees, 
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hulled, Injured 
Cause - a 
1 35 36 | 1936 37 1935 36 19°6 37 
B —Rarlway servants | 
In accidents to truns  1ollinz stock | 
permanent way ctc 16 7 135 191 
Jn accidents cuscd by movements of 
tiains ind 1ulway vehicles exclusive 
of tiain accidents 164 178 2 306 2 505 
In accidents on railway premises m 
which the movement ot tra ns vehicles 
etc was not concctned 22 16 6 618 7 038 
Total 202 201 | 9 05) 9 734 
a EL | | RE I A  aeneneneer _senmecenmemel 
© —Other than passenjers and railway 
servants 
In accdents to truns trolling stoch 
permanent way etc J8 56 139 81 
In accidents caused by movements of 
trains wd railway vchicles cxclusive 
of ti un iccidcnts 2 599 2 769 767 802 
In accidents on railwiy promises in 
which the movemcnt of trains vehicles 
ct was not concei ned a 32 84 105 
Total 2722 2 857 990 988 
Guand Total | 3 109 | 3 237 | 10 950 11 554 


Lor al Advisory Committees —In the Annual 
Reports by the Railway Board on the working 
of Indian Railways references are made each 
year to the work that 1s bemg done by Local 
Advisory Committees on railways in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis 
trations matters affecting the general public 
in their capacity 4s users of the railway These 
committees have been established and are 
functioning on all Class I Railwiys except His 
Exalted Highness the Nizams State Railways 
and the Jodhpur Rulwiy Duiimg the year 
eighty mectings of the various Committees 
werc held 


Damage by Earthquakes, Fire Floods 
and Cyclones—The ycar under 1evlew was 
a fortunate one 1n thit beyond the usual floods 
cyclones and other natural accidents the resulting 
(damage of which was relatively small there 
were no majo) cataclysm to contend with 


Amenities for Passengers.—Rallways hive 
been steadily and svstematically pursuing their 


22 


policy ot effecting 1mprovements mking for 
the ticater comfort und convenience of passen 
ge1s to the fullest extent to which funds are 
avallible The tollowing imdicate broadly the 
policy followed — 


(a) Train seriwes —1 968 000 more passen 
ger tian miles were 1un und greater recourse 
wis had to the provision of light trains giving 
More frequent wd rapid service on certain 
sections 


(b) Conveniences —-—Programmes were 
driwn up and wolked to for the provision 
ot idditional w uting rooms and halls covered 
ind raped platforms separate refreshment 
rooms for Hindus and Mahomedans and 
vcndois stalls 


Arrangements for the supply of drinking 
water were imploved and spevial action taken 
to ensure the washing cleaning and disinfection 
of carriages and particulaily latrines in third 
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The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
ong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
orth Cachar Hulls into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 


Mileage open és ,306 41 
Capital at charge Rs 23,86,93,000 
Net earnings ae Rs. 16 94 000 
Earnings percent. . ; 0 71% 


Bengal and North-Western. 

Ihe Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 thie line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Ratlway at Katihar and 
the Last Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokameh Ghat, 

Mileage open 21,07 90 


Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as @& Metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garn in the Central Provinces in 1887 A 
cogapany was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted 1t to the broad | 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni, In 1901 a4 part of the Cast Coast State 
Rauway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was: 
transferred to {it and in the same _ year, 
sanction was given for an extension to the: 
coal-flelds and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Ra'lway at Hartharpur. 

Mileage open 8,392 25 


Capital at charge . Rs, 77,83,63,000 
Net earnings -- Re. 1,71,04,000 
Earnings per cent, bs 2 20% 


Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Rallway is one of the original guaranteed 
rallways. It was commenced from Surat vi 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombav. ‘Lhe original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905;and then renewed unde! 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
focorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was cntrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581. 


eage open es re 8,511 61 
Capital at charge .. Rs, 73,77,60,000 
Net earnings wie Rs. 5,06 15,000 


Lurnings per cent. .. 6 86% 


Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line,and 
although various routes have been surveved 
there is little prospect of ite berg connected 
with the Railway system of India in the Hear 


Chief Ratlways in India, 
THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN 


INDIA. 


future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
Legislative Council In 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said —* During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Rallways south of Man- 
dalay. Arival route ma the Hukong Valley bet- 
ween the northern section of the A&ssam- 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Government will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession bsen granted, but 1t is probable 
that the line selected will he built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect. It was 
commenced as a state Railway and transfeired 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
From January 1st, 1929, 1ts working has been 
taken over by the State. 


Mileage open es or 2,059 &9 
Capital at charge -- Rs 34,69,13 000 
Net earnings -. Rs. 1,05 52,000 
Earnings per cent. .. 2c 8 04% 


Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Rauway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1584 into one 


State Railway. 
Mileage open ae a 2,009 55 
Capital at charge Rs 61,48,09,000 
Net earnings ..« Rs. 1,15,49,000 
Earnings per cent. .. a 2 24% 


East Indian 

The East Indian Railway is one of the thre: 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
tan as far as Raniganj. It gives the only 
dnect access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern india and is consequently fed by ail the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 

ying the share-holder by annuities, but 
eased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which wa* terminable m 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary lst, 1925, when the State took over the 
Management. From July Ist, 1925, the Oudh & 
Rohilkhund rallway was amalgamated with it 


Mileage open os aie 4,390°93 
Capital at charge .. Ra. 1,47,70,09,000 
Net earnings se : ,62,06, 

Earnings per cent. .. 16% 


(Muleages are route muleages.) ° 


Chief Ratlwavs in India, 


Great Indian Peninsula. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent. and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railwav, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the iine is the passag2 of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 153 miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9} miles on the Thul Ghat which 
Tise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an atrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 


The contract was terminated on June 380th, 


1925, when the State took over the management. 


Mileage open sa i 3,727°16 
Capital atcharge . Rs, 1,14,57,77,000 
Net earnings -. Rs, 4,64,54,000 
Earnings per cent. .. Pa 4°05 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 


The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
In connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut, On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre-gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and re-leased to a large Company called the 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 
Mileage open a de 3,228'°53 
Capital at charge .. Rs. 53,30,57,000 
Net earninys ry Rs, 2,41,98,000 
Earnings per rent. .. ee 4°54% 


The North-Western. 


The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended te 
Delhi Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name ef the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 


Mileage open “a 6,946°00 
Capital at charge Rs, 1,13,04,69,000 
Net earnings ss Rs. *5,99,58,000 
Rarnings per cent. .. «s 4.30% 


*(Commercial Section.) 
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Oudh and Rohilkhand. 


Oudh and Rohllkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
Of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand ag 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com: 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre-gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges. a_ third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company’s contract expired in 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 


The working of this rallway wae amalgamated 
with that of the East Indian Railway from lst 
July 1925. 


The South Indian. 


The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. Ke was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line; but was son- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the Ist of January 1908, 


Milieage open ; os 2,531°95 
Capitalatcharge . Rs. 43,73,25,000 
Net earnings Rs. 1,64,40,000 
Earnings per cent. . - 3°60% 


The Indian States. 


The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State; the 
Kathinwar svstem of railways, constracted 
by subscription, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar;: the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs; the system of railwavs in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 


At the end of the financial year 1929-30 a 
total of 1257.57 miles of pew lincs was under 
construction, distributed as follows :— 


Miles. 
5-6” gauge 7380.77 
3’-33” gauge 457.51 
2’-6” Sauge 69.29 


During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of newlines totalling 227.77 miles, 


Miles. 
5’-6" gauge 93.00 
3’-3}" gauge 115.17 
2’-6" gange 19,00 
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INDIA AND CEYLON, 


The possibility of connecting India and Oey 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1890 various s*hemes having been sug- 
gested. 


The South Indian Railway having been ex 
tended to Dhanushkod:, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant jrom each other 
about 21 mules across a narrow and _ shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solidembankment raised on the sand bank 
known as ‘* Adam's Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer Service which has been established 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated 


In 1918, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Tala 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20°06 miles of which 7°19 will be upon the dry 
lana of the various lands, and 12 86 will bein 
water The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having theirinner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi 
tadinally with light concrete arches and chajn< 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains, Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom, Lastly, the space encloscd by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 


The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will ba laid at that level The sinking of the 
piles and jabs will be done by mears of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventuallv making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island 


Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand foradirect railway con 
nection between India and Burma, Govern 
ment @ccepted the position and appointed 
10-charge of the survevs to determine the 
route for a railway from India to Burma 


Richards, V. Inst C E, to be the engineer- 


The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which ig the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 mules of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of Mangrove 
Swamps Which fringe the Seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the Mangrove swamps like nbs from 
the backbone Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed YoOmaisa 
mountain midge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards unt] 1t loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong 
At its soithern end the height of the mdge {s 
insignificant but 1t has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher Itisa 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route 1s 
sstimated to cost about £7 000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
Tice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
‘added to the £7,000,000 already referred to 


The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr R A Way 
many yearsago The Manipur route was esti- 
Mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three mam ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long Altogether 
there would be about four mules of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 11n 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate mse andfall The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than eltker the Coast or the Mani- 
pur rodte One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open cOuntry capable of 
cultivation though at present it isonly verv 
thinly populated Only one range of hilis 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and onlv about 4,500ft 
aggregate of rise and fal) The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
ia not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1935 and 1936. 


meer SP - SP y 





Variation 
Sconce 1935. 1936. Increase, Decrease. per 
cent. 
£ £ £ £ 

f ss : 4,903,822 | 4,699,128 Pee 204,694 —4.2 
Petroleum (a) 4,685,333 4,651,993 Eee 33,340 —0.7 
Gold are fe 2,285,848 2,300,933 15,085 oeaie +0.7 
Lead and lead-ore (6) 1,010,414 1,269,262 258,848 +25.6 
Mangancse-ore (c) (ad) 768,630 1,124,422 330, 7 92 +46.3 
Building cena 885,190 815,580 sais 69,610 a750 
Tin-ore ats 763,081 780,689 17,608 tears 42.3 
Salt . 878,882 747,071 scusaie 131,811 —14.9 
Mica (e) oe és 604,111 689,963 85,852 cass +14.2 
Silver = we 769,454 519,188 ee 250,266 —32.6 
Copper-ore and matte 462,031 452,119 nua 9,912 —2.1 
Tungsten-ore 296,693 307,624 10,931 oe +3.7 
Zinc concentrates . 285,666 308,356 17, 690 : +6.2 
Iron-ore.. os 266,942 302,040 35, 098 ‘ +13 .2 
Nickel-s peiss 105,269 111,489 6, 220 ‘ +5.9 
a a (e) a 100,420 86,273 Acad 14,147 —14.1 
Ilmenite .. ei 58,789 62,423 3,634 inlets +6.2 
Chromite .. 36,087 45,450 9,363 ee + 25.9 
Refractory materials 30,301 29,798 os 503 —1.6 
Antimoniallead .. 27,065 26,036 ones 1,029 —3.8 
Clays pe 29,591 21,950 ‘ 7, 641 —25.8 
Jadecite 14,522 13,412 1,110 —7.7 
Steatite 14,403 11,803 2,600 —18.1 
Monazite .. ~ ee 12,453 8,116 wee 4,337 —34.7 
Magnesite .. ie es 7,918 7,684 nee 234 —2.9 
Gypsum. : 6,945 7,396 451 aletans +6.5 
Ru y, 8a pphire and spinel ‘ 8,601 7,319 er 1,282 —14.9 
Zircon : #s te 6,967 6,335 babe 632 —9.1 
Fuller’s earth es ia 6,159 5,389 sae 770 —12.5 
Diamonds .. oe ee 4,201 4,675 474 a's Sie +11.3 
Ochres ws ane oa 3,082 2,393 Bia 689 —22.3 

Antimony-ore_... se 254 1,450 1,196 sees : 
Barytes... as a 2,628 1,206 wees 1,422 —54.1 
Soap sand .. is Me 763 1,092 a29 ays +44.6 

Bauxite ..  ..  .. 1,143 548 seis 600 sens 
Beryl ea ia Bie 641 466 eer 175 —27.3 
Felspar .. “es as 372 454 82 ee +22.0 

Amber és ie Sus 158 409 251 ieee eee 
Graphite .. die “a 863 331 sensi 532 —61.6 
Asbestos .. i ie 343 234 ‘aves 109 —31.8 
Apatite .. is es 115 99 iaeat's 16 —13.0 

Tantalite .. ae 7 ee 76 76 bees meee 
Corundum .. ce ee 465 32 er 433 —93.1 
Garnet sik eh ae 244 5 eet 239 —98 .0 
Bismuth .. a4 ~ 16 8 oes 8 —50.0 
TOTAL 19,346,880 | 19,427,719 818,980 738,141 +0.4 

a | 


a ae 

+80,839 

(6) Excludes antimonial lead. (ec) Exports f.o.b. values. 
(e) Export values, 





(a) Estimated. 
(qd) Revised. 
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COAL. 


Most of the coal raised In India comes from Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Pro- 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa—Gondwana vinces but there are a number of smaller 
coal-fields, Outside Bengal and Bihar and mines which have been worked at One time or 
Orissa the most important mines are those at another. 


Provincial production of Coal during the years 1935 and 1936, 





Province. | 1935. | 1936, | Increase, | Decrease, 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 
Assam .. om - bs 220,737 208,239 i 17,498 
Baluchistan ag" ae on 9,558 8,009 iP 1,459 
Bengal .. oe ae esis 6,682,752 6,667,841 es 14,911 
Bihar and Orissa sind ua 12,438,058 12,047,975 a 390,083 
Central India .. ba 329,369 329,488 119 is 
Central Provinces at ek 1,526,690 1,507,982 o5 18,708 
Eastern States Agency 55 901,269 806,432 ‘if 94,837 
Hyderabad me ea ore 729,414 852,739 123,325 <a 
Punjab .. - ee 5 144,423 156,849 12,426 7 
Rajputana x Se a 34,425 30,177 3 4,248 
Total .. 23,016,695 22,610,821 135,870 641,744 
Vaiue of Coal produced in India during the years 1935 and 19386. 
1935. 1936, 
—. Value ae Value 
Value (£1=Rs, 18.3). per Value (£1=Rs 13.3). per 
ton. ton. 
Rs. £ Rs. a. p Rs. £ Rs, a p. 
Assam te ek 20,77,926 156,235 | 9 6 7 17,02,950 128,041 | 8 6 1 
Baluehistan .. ate 71,651 5,887 | 7 711 45,571 3.426 | 510 O 
Bengal gs 1,72,76,463 | 1,298,982 |} 2 9 4] 1,70,40,871 | 1,281,231 | 2 811 
Bihar and Orissa. 3,29,60,619 | 2,478,242 | 210 5 | 3,16,03,975 | 2,376,239 | 2 9 21 
Central India ns 11,52,135 86,627 | 3 7 11 11,36,189 3.7 2 
Central Provinces... 54,51,135 409,860; 3 9 1 50,23,918 3 6 O 
Eastern States Agency. 30,77,126 231,363 | 3 6 7 24,86,987 3 1 4 
Hyderabad (a) : 28,71,781 178,829 | 3 4 0 27,186,474 3 3 0 
Punjab ae Se 6,30.794 47,428 4 511 6,083,504 313 7 
Rajputana... ee 1,51,210 11,369} 4 6 38 1,38,465 4 6 5 
Total .. | 6,52,20,810 | 4,903,822 dig 6,24,98,404 | 4,699,128 
Average .. ba ae 213 212 3 





(a) Estimated, 


In 1931, 1932 and 1933 there was a continuous decreases; in the Central Provinces, Pench 
decrease in production of coal from the peak Valley showed an increase and Ballarpur a 
figure of 23,803,048 tons in 1930. In 1934 decrease, A new fleld was started at Shahpur, 
4he direction of change was reversed and pro- Betul district. In Hyderabad State, all fields 
duction increased by 2,268,284 tons (or 11.4 showed increases. In the Tertiary coalfields of 
per cent.) from 19,789,163 tons in 1938 to Assam, Baluchistan, the Punjab and Rajputana, 
22,057,447 tons in 1934. In 1935 the increase ] increases were shown by the Punjab fields 
continued but at a less rate, by 959,248 tons except Jhelum, and by the Khasi and 
(or 4.3 per cent.), to 23,016,695 tons. In Jaintia hills in Assam, the others showing 
1936, however, there was again a decrease decreases. 
by 405,874 tons (1.8 per cent.) to 22,610,821 As usual the output of the Tertiary fields was 
tons. This decrease was shared by all provinces but a trivial proportion of the whole, the pro- 
except Hyderabad, which showed a substantial portions being 98.24 per cent. from the Gond- 
increase, and Central India and the Punjab, wana coalfields and 1.76 per cent. from the 
which showed slight increases, In Bihar and Tertiary coalfields, 

Orissa, the Bokaro, Rampur, Rajmahal Hills The variations in the statistical position 
and Jainti fields showed increases, the rest of the coal industry since 1927 can be gauged 
decreases, In Central India and Eastern to some extent by examining the stock position 
States Agency, joo i and Raigarh showed at the end of each year. Stocks increased 
increases and Umaria, Korea and Talcher continuously from 1929 to 1932, In the previous 
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review it was recorded that durmg 1933 the 
position showed no substantial change, but 
that the slight reduction of stocks might be 
symptomatic of a tendency towards a better 
adjustment of production to demand This 
surmise has proved to be putially correct, for 
during 1934 stocks weié reduccd by nearly 
700,000 tons, increasing by 165529 tons in 
1935 and decreasing by 207,524 tons in 
1986, 


Mines and Minerals. 


In continuation of the trend of 1984 and 1935, 
the export statistics for coal during 1936 show 
a further decrease amounting to about 20,000 
tons Ceylon retained her position as the 
leading importer of Indian coal, taking some 
3000 tons more than m 1935 The Straits 
Settlements figures weie practically the same 
aS In 1935 but the Hong Kong trade almost 
re Fone The export ot coke decreased by 

2 tons 


IRON ORE. 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- 
sinces in Indiain which jron Oreis mined for 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry tn India and there ia hardly a district 


away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, Goa 


Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag hears 
are not found The primitive iron smelter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Early attempts tointroduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
reforded in 1880 in the South Arcot District 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been mede but nons proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakarin Bengal 
Ihe site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both opal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
Iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara 
kar and Raniganj stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
fronstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces, Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts,and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
Bupplies Of ore hitherto obtained near the 
{ron-works. The Bengallron and Stee] Com- 
pang, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores Obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Raniganj and arenow obtaining most 
oftheir ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of fron-ore in 
Saranda (Stnghbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Buru and Buda Burv 


respec tively. Recent prospecting in this part of (Act 


Singhbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles in a 8.8. W.direction. At Pansira Burau, 
a portion of Notu Burn, the deposit has been 
opened i now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansies Buru rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
aboat 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this bili has now been 
apened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
enee of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar alates, from which 
it ig separated bv banded hamatite-jaspers, The 
ore (taelf is high-grade micaceous hematite 


often lateritised at the outcrop, Crosa-cuts 


into the interior of the deposit show that the 
hematite becomes very friabie not far below the 
outcrop. In fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the surface lateritisation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the iron-ore deposits of 
and Ratnagiri. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer Ore-bodiesin the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of Ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhan) The ore-deposits 
have al] been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hamatite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other 


The production of iron ore from 2,430,136 
tons 1 1929 the output of 1ron ore mm India 
fell to 1 228,625 tons in 1933 In 1934, how 
ever, there was a turn of the tide and the 
production recovered sharply to 1 916,918 tons 
ind 1n 1935 rose still further to 2,364,297 tons 
and in 1936 to 2,553, 247 tons There were also 
substantial incrcasas inthe output of pig iron 
and steel 


The increase in the production of pig iron 
in India recorded above was accompanied by a 
substantivl rise in the quantity exported from 
472 636 tons in 1935 to 605 966 tons in 1936 
Japan 13 the principal consumer of Indian 
pig iron, the proportion taken fell from 70 8 
per cent in 1935 to 60 6 per cent in 1936, 
though the actual amount rose by 9 9 per cent 
There were large mcieases in exports to the 
United Kingdom, and to the United States, 
while the export to China was halved The 
export vilue per ton of pig iron fell from Rs 23 
(£ 1 72) 1n 1935 to Rs 226 (£1 70) in 1936 


The Steel Industry (Production) Act 1924 

o XIV of 1924) —authorised, to 
companies employing Indians, bounties upon 
rails and fishplates wholly manufactured in 
British India from. materials wholly or mainly 
produced from Indian iron-ore and complying 
with specifications approved by the Railway 
Board, and upon iron or steel railway wagons, 
a substantial portion of the component parts of 
which had been manufactured in British India‘ 
This Act was repealed by the Act No III of 1927 
and the payment of bounties con*equently 
ceased on the 31st March, 1927, the industry 
1s, however, protected to a certam extent by 
the varying tariffs on different classes of imported 
steel. AS a result of a new Act, No XXXI of 
1934, provision has been made for an increase of 
tariffs by about half over the 1927 rates, or about 
Re 10 per ton ad valorem in most cases, or about 
Rs 40 per ton in the case of articles not of British 
manufacture 
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MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vizgagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons 1n 1900 when the richer deposits 
ia the Oentral Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines, The moat 
important deposits occur In the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain ane and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in stecl manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry bas been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 

the catastrophic fall in the production of 
mangincsc ore in India from the peak figures of 
1927, namely 1,129,353 tons valued at £2,703,068 
fob Indian ports to 212,604 tons with a value of 
£140 022 in 1932 has been recorded previously 
In 1983 the output rose slightly to 218,307 
tons but the valuc fell to £123,171 These are 
the smallest quantities and values reported since 
1901, when the output was 120,891 tons valued 
at £122 831 In 1905 the output was 247 427 
tons valued at £223 432, since when the smallest 
production was 450,416 tons in 1915 valued at 
£929,546, whilst the smallest value was in 1909 
when a production of 644,660 tons was valued 
at £603,908 In 1934 there was, however, a 
partial recovery to 406306 tons valucd at 
4388 240, furthcr increased In 1935 to 641 483 
tons valued at £768,630 and in 1936 to 813 442 
tons valued at £1,124,422 The full magnitude of 
this catastrophe to the Indian manganese industry 
ls perhaps best realiscd from the fact that whilst 
the quantity of the production in 1933 was a 
littl over one fifth of that of the peak ycar of 
1927, the value was Icss than onc twenty sccond 
pirt of the value of the 1927 production In 
fact in none of the major Indian mineral indus 
tires have the effects of the slump becn s0 


seriously felt as in the manganese industry , itis 
gratifying, therefore, that some measure of re- 
covery can now berecorded though the value of 
peuame 1s still less than half the peak figure 
of 192 


The substantial recovery in 1936 is due mamly 
to increases m the Balaghat Nagpur and 
Bhandara districts of the Central Provinces, 
and to the resumption of work im Panch Mahals 
The output fromt Sindur State fell by a third 
The most pleasing feature of this improvement 
is the recovery of the Central Provinces pro 
duction from the tilvial figwe to which 1t had 
fallen in 1933 (28 789 tons) to 568,806 tons in 
1936 Durmng 1932 and 1933 the majority of 
mines in the Central Provinces had betn closed, 
including several mines that had never been 
closed since the commencement of wok m 
1900 and 1901 there had been a total cessation 
of production in the Nagpur district and almost 
total cessation in Bhandira The amount of 
ground still to be recovered can be sfudged 
from the fact that the production of the Central 
Provinces avtlaged 660559 tons annually 
during the quinquennium 1924 to 1928 


The partial recovery of the Indian manganese 
industry during 1934 and 1935 was rettected 
In an increase of exports meluding the quantities 
exported from Mormugao in Portuguese India 
from the nadir of 375 904 tons in 1933 to 864 698 
tons 1n 1935) =—s In 1936 this fell to 742 547 tons 
The opening of the new port at Vizagapatam 
has been the brightest feature in the Indian 
Manganese industry during the Jast four vears, 
on account of the reduced lead from the Central 
Provinces to the sea The distzibution of 
manganese ore exported from fBuiitish Indian 
ports (excluding Mormugaio) during 1935 and 
1936, from which 1t will be seen that the United 
Aingdom with an increase of some 36 000 tons 
retained her position as the chief importer of 
Indian manganese ore The second place as 
mmporter was tahen bv the United Stites with 
an merease of some 31] 000 tons with Japan 
falling to third with a deciease of some 68 000 
tons, Belgium showed a decrease of 10 500 
tons, Italy of 15 000 tons, and France of 39,000 
tons 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India 1s derived from the Kolar gold fielu 
in Mysore. 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 
1906 the quantity won was 665,208 ounces 
and this figure fel} to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter ycars reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 

yderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras, The Dharwar mines gave 


an output of 2,993 ounces in 191] but work 
there ceased in 1912, The Anantapur mines gave 


During the last decade the produc- their first ad de of gold during the year 1910, 


the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Rs. 1,51,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 


1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 


tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount at y increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
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fell in subsequent years until in 1922 
it was lo more n24 oz, The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but thcreis 
ay gen! ca record of the amount obtained in 
way, 


In 1981 the gradual secular decline in the total 
Indian gold production was temporarily arrested 
with an output of 330,488 8 ozs valucd at 
Rs. 2,08 01,943 (£1,540,885), followed by a 
trivial fall again in 1932, when the output was 
329,681 7 ozs valued at Rs. 2,53,51,438 
(41,906,123) In 1933 there was an increase to 


Mines and Minerals. 


336,108 3 ozs. valued at Rs. 2,76,40,071 
(£2,078,201). In 1934 the output fell to 
322,142 9 ozs., but the value {ncreased to 
Rs, 2,92,71,130 (£2,200,836), being the highest 
1n terms of sterling since 1920. Itis mteresting 
to note that the output of 1921, which was 
valued at £2,050,575 a figure very close to that 
of the 1933 production, was 432,722 6 ozs In 
1935 the output rose again to 327,652.5 ozs 
valued at Rs 3,04,01,775 (£2,285,848), and in 
1936 to 333 385 6 ozs valued at Rs 306,02,413 
(£2,300, 933) 


The average number of persons employed on 
the Kolar Gold Field during 1936 was 22,978, of 
whom 14,638 worked underground. 


SALT. * 
There was a fall, during 1936, m the total output of salt due to decreases from all the 


rincip al peta provinces except Aden, 
mports of salt into India decreased by over 
decreases excepting Lgypt taking the place of 


* Source 


the 1934 production was the highest on record 
6000 tons all the countries of origin showing 
Itahan Last Africa 


Records of the Gcological Survey of India (Vol, 72, Part 3, 1937 ) 


Quantity and value of Salt produced in India during the years 1935 and 1936 














1935 1936 
v 
Quantity | Value (£1—Rs 13 3) Quantity | Value (£1—Rs 13 3) 
Tons Rs £ Tons Rs £ 
Aden 339,667 19 81 299 148 970 355,394 20,71 011 165,715 
Bengal 17 1,079 81 83 5,107 384 
Bombay and Sind 633,700 31,02 656 233 282 530 716 24 78,369 186,344 
Burma 40 086 5,31 009 39,925 32 272 4,95 514 37,257 
Gwalior (a) 95 4725 355 115 5,726 430 
Madras 460 257 22 89 790 172 165 349,190 15 83,293 119 044 
Northern India 474,351 37 78,579 | 284,104 468,118 32,97,030 247,897 
Total 1,948,173 | 1,16,89,137 | 878,882 | 1,735 888 99,36,050 747,071 
(a) Figures relate to the official years, 1935 36 and 1936 37 
Imports of Salt unto India during the years 1935 and 1936 
1935 1936 
Quantity | Value (£1=Rs 13 3) Quantity | Value (£1=Rs 13 3) 

From—~— Tons Rs £ Tons Rs £ 
Germany 86,337 | 14,70,251 110,545 80,048 | 13,77,819 103,595 
Aden and Depen 
« dencies 208 749 | 40,72,470 306 201 292,704 | 38 70,527 291,017 
Egypt 7,540 | = 1,21,941 9 168 12,375 | 208,380 ; 
Other countries 1,321 99,348 7,470 2,458 1,09 368 8,223 

Total 393,956 | 57,64,010 | 433,384 | 387,685 | 55,60,004 | 418,503 
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Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 47 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay They carry on business on the 
Brokers’ Hall bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
scale and pu chase of Joint Stock secuiities 
promotedthroughout the Presidency of Bom 
lav Their powers are defined by rules and 
1egulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers 
The Board has the power to stop business in 
times of emergencies The official address 
of the secretiry is Dalal Street Tort, Bombay 


At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs 5 which was gradually raised to Rs 7 000 
The fee for the Brokers card has increased 
In 1921 a number of cards were sold at 
Rs 40 000 cach and the proceeds were employed 
to purchase an adjoinin,z building forthe exten 
sion cf the business ‘he present value of the 
card is about Rs 25 000 


In November 1917 a second Stoch Lachange 
was opened in Bombay with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange Ltd This separate Exchange no 
longer functions it was revived in 1922 It 
has ceased to function again 


For many years the Calcutta Share Market met 
in the open alr in business quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ- 
ation was formed, a Representative Commuttec 
came into existence and the existing customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business Public confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi 
ness underwent drastic changes to sult advan 
cing conditions The Great War, having given 
an Impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astoundingly large volume of business 
in the market which culminated in a boom 


In June, 1923, the Association wae incorpora 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies’ Acts 1913 1920 with an authorised 
cept. of Rs 3 lakhs divided into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1000 each Accounts are 
made up annually up to 30th September At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subser'bed 1s 223, each firm owntng, and being 
entitled to own, cnly one share 


The total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms 1s 
608 The Committee has restricted the further 
alc of new shares until it deems it necessary to 
revise its decision, exception being mide in the 
case of a partner dissociating trom an existing 
firma Anyone to become a member !s required to 
purchase a share from a member and Seek 
election ani on being elected the admission 
fee charged by the Association is Rs 5,000 
The conduct of members and of business 1s con 
trolled by bve laws, customs and usages bemg 
tully honoured ‘The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges since there 
are no settlement days, delivery 1s due the 
second day after the contract 1s passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 


combine the function of dealera The principal 
business transacted is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companics 
registered in India, muscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour etc) Railway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
Ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures 


A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub 
Committees and Hony Office Bearers—the 
President and two Joint Hony ‘Treasurers 
The Committee 1s empowered to do all work 
on hehalf of the Association which in its 
turn delegates powers to the Sub Committees 
and the Hon Office Bearerg The Committee 
also adjudicates in disputes between members 
thus enablin,, the members to avoid Law 
Courts 1n Most cases 


Committee for 1935 -—-J R Coulthard, Presi 
dent J S Haywood G@ C Montgomery, O A 
Cohen Sarbotosh Sen Jitendra Mohan Dutt 
MSc Goralall Seal Shambhu Nath Dutt, 
Gobind LallBanzur Mahalram  Sonthalia, 
Basant Lall Chaturvedi Jagannath Jhunjhun 
wala Bishambhi Nath Chaturvedi,B A, LLB, 
Mokanidlall 


Jowut Honorary Treasurers —Gorvwlall Seal, 
Mahaliram Sonthalia 


Secretary —From April 1930, D Chakravirty, 
MA BL 


The Stoch Dachange has its own building at 
7, Lyons Range This bulding—one of the finest 
specimen of its kind—was opened on 6th July 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governor of 
Bengal Lhe ground floor is utilised for the 
Association l wl ere members meet between 
12noonand 5 pm The Mezzanine floor contains 
the offices of the Association, a well cquipped 
Library and several retiring places tor the 
benefit of the members ‘The upper three floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices. 


The Madras Stock Exchange Association 
Limited —l1he only Registered Institution m 
Southern Indii of brokers dealing in Shares 
Stocks and Government securities Promoted 
and Rezistered on 12th August 1937 It has 
two kinds of members—r21z Founders and 
Ordiniry The l ounder mcmbeis have to pav 
rdnussion fee of Rs 500 whilst Ordinary members 
pty Rs1000 Deposit fiom each me aber is 
Rs 5 000 or such higher amount as the Lxecutive 
Committee miy decide Jach member further 
his to pay monthy subscription of Rs 25 
Working hows of the Fachange aie between 12 
aud 130 noon Dealings in vbout 18 shares of 
Companies are allowed on forward monthly 
hasis Othe shares are quoted on cash basis 
(sovernment Securities ire quoted on c ish basis 
ve delivery within seven days 


President —Mr C M_ hothan Vice Press 
dent —Mr W L hnopp Registered Office, 
Madras ‘Telephone No 4075 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce in India was built up by igress resolved upon the cstablishment of an 


merchants from the west and was‘ for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- | 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. ‘he extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way 1n the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new Indja, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both Luropean and Indian; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certaim Agso- 
clations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, ot which the membership 
1s exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostue to one another 
and constantly work in association. 


The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the increasing attuntion demanded 
by the economi- development of India, tooh 
steps to form an ‘‘Ziast India Section’ of 
thoir _ organization. he Indian Chambers 
work “harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sepse affilbated to 1t, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it 1s generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters 


A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading mullowner apd public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effutimg great 
improvement in striugthening Indlan com- 
mercjal organization Sir Fazulbhoy’s orignal 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress ‘Lhe proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. Ihe scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, In the own Hall, Bombay. 
‘The liat of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to 
co operate actively 


The Congress wag attended by several hundred 
delegates trom all parts of India ‘Thc late Sir 
PD E Wacha, the then President of the 
Bomba\ Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
a¢ Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election ot Sh Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 


i 


Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and tO enrol members andcarry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The organization languished for lick of 
support for some years untila number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Lxchange questions revived 1t in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activitics hailmg, like the first movement, from 
Pombay The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and ist and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “kederation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being ‘‘at the place where the 
Piesicent for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located * Among the 
objects for which the Federation 1s c‘tablished 
are the following — 


(2) To promote Indian businesses in matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and ajl other economic subjects. 


lo encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

‘Lo enter intoany arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtam from any such Government 
or authoiity all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out exereisc and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges ard concessions. 


To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thcrcof 
for Such consideration as the Federa- 
tion my think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

‘lo take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part simular 
to those of this Federation, 


(f) Toundertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 


To draw, make, accept, discount 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments oF 
securities, 


(d) 


(c) 


(@) 


(¢) 


(9) 


Chambers of Commerce. 


The Rules provide for two classes of members 
122 numbers consigting of Chambers of Com 
merce (Subscription Rs 300) and others consist 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Rs. 150) 


The followint are the Commiuttce of the 
Feder ition for 1337 38 — 


OFFICL BEAIFRs OF THE ITLDERATON FOr 
THE YAR 1937 38 


President —The Hon ble Sir Rahimtoola M 
Chinoy, ht, 


Vice President —Mr Jom hed N R Mehta 


Members of the Committee —Lali Shit Ram 
New Delhi Mr khasturbhu Talbha 
Ahmedabad Mr B Das “LA Cuttach 
Mr Walchand Hirachand Bombay Mr Chunilal 
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B Mehta Bombay “Vi M JT MDnshanukar, 
Bombay Lala Padampat singhania Cawnpore 
Diwan Brhadur C 8 Ratniwabay why Wudahar 
Coimbatore The Hontle Mr N R Sarker 
Calcutta “Mr Debes (Chand1a Ghose Jaly uzuri 
Vr P S Sodhbins Lahore 


Flonovar; 
Calcutta Wh 


L70QS E18 Mr 
D N sen Calcuttr 


Co opted Vembers —WMr D FP _ ‘hattan 
Calcutta Mz: G L Mehta Calcutta Mr M C 
Ghit Bombiy Rao Tahadur Shiviatan G 
Mohatti kirachit Lala Gurusharan Lall 
Gava Wr Maha Narain Delhi 


Secretary —Mr D G = Mulherkor Semdia 
House Cwz7on Row New Delhi 


A L Oyha 


BENGAL 


The Bengal Chomber of Commerce was found 
ed in 1834 Its headquarters are in Calcutta 
The Bengal Chamber is registered with 1 
declaration of membership of 300 Its objects 
are the usual purposes connected with the 
protection of trade ‘in particular in Cal 


cutta ’ There 1re two clastes of members 
Permanent (Chamber and Assocated) and 
Honorary 


Merchants bankers, shipowners represen 
tatives of commercial railway and insurance 
companies brokers persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu 
facture and joint stoch companies or other 
corporations formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce azriculture mining 
or manutacture and persons engaged in or 
connected with art science or literature may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber 


The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1937 38 — 


President —Sir George Campbell, 
Messrs Machinnon Mackenzie & Co 


Vice President —Sir Edward Benthall Messrs 
Bird & Co 


Members —Mrt N W Chisholm The National 
Bank of India 1td “Mr A Duncin The JPengal 
Nagpur Railway Co Itd Mr F C Guthrie 
Messrs James Tinlay & Co Ltd Commdr S$ 
C Lyttelton OBF DSC Messrs Guillanders 
Arbuthnot &4 Co Mr } B Pratt Imperial 
Chemical Industries (India) Itd Mi H G 
Stokes Messrs Shaw Wallace 4 Co Mr R 
Ms Weir Patterson Messrs Jaidime Skinnei A 
0 


The Secretary of the Chamber 1s Mr D C 
Fairbairn Assistint Secretary Mr J J 4b 
Sutherland 


The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, and the represent 
atives returned, for the current year 


The Couneel of State—The Honble Wr 
J Reid hay. 


The Bengal Legulatue Assembly —Mr C E 
L Milne Robertson (Messrs Turner Morrison 
& Co, Ltd.); Mr J A Clarh (Messrs Ander 


MLA 


,son Wright & Co) 


Mr D Hendry (Imperial 
Chemical Industries (Indit) Itd) Mr M A 
k Hortzell (Messrs Macnull & Co Jd) 
Mi R M Sassoon (Messrs M A Sassoon & 
Sons Itd) Mr R Haywood (Messrs Pigott 
Chapman « G»)) Mr W C Wordsworth (The 
Statesman Itd ) 


The Calcutta Poit [rust —Sir George Campbell 
MLA (Messrs Mackinnon Mackenzie € Co ) 
Commdr S CC [yttelton OBF psc (Gillan 
ders Arbuthnot A Co) Mr © J J Milne 
Robertson (Mcssrs Turner Morrison & Co 
Ltd) Mr kh T Nicholson (Messrs Gladstone 
Wyllie ( Co) The Honble Mr J Reid hay 
(Messts Tames Kinlay (Co Itd) Mr Balfour 
Smith (Messrs Macneill 4 Co ) 


The Caleutta’ Munimpal Corporation —Mr 1 
H }dney (Impenal Chemical Industries (Ind11) 
Itd) Mr J A Gloag (Messrs Turner MWorriscn 
& Co JItd) Mr J H IJyle (The Ortental (15 
Co Itd) Mr G@ U Pottinger (The Burmah 
Shell Oil Storage & Distributing Co of India 
Ltd Mr K G Silbar (‘The Calcutta Plectric 
Supply Corporation Ltd) Mr J H Speller 
(The Bengal Telephone Corporation Ltd ) 


The Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
Calcutta —Mi YT Rooney (bengal Telephone 
Co, Ltd ) 


The Bengal Bouler Commission Mr R A 
Cole (Union South Jute Vill) Mr B Thornton 


(Messis Burn & Co Ltd) Mr W H W 
Uiquhirt, AMI Mech 1 (Andrew Lule & Co 
Ltd ) 


The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission — 
Mr R J Ohver Mr G Y Robertson 


The (hamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
{oO numerous subsidiary issociations The 
following are the recognised asscciitions of 
the Bc ngal Chamber of Commerce — 


Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Rice Association 
Indian Jute Mills Assocmtion Indian Tear 
Association, Calcutt® ‘le1 Traders’ Associa 
tion, Calcutta Tuc Insurance Associa- 
tion Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
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Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India. 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled Jute 
Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Assocation, 
Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers’ Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Presa Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Association, Calcutta Baled Jute 
Shippers’ Association, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ 
Association, Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ 
Association, Calcutia Accident Insurance Associ- 
ation, Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association, 
Calcutta River Transport Association, the 
Masters’ Stevedores’ Association and the Asso- 
clation of Paint, Colour & Varnish, Manu- 
facturers in India. 


The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufastures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or celse- 
where in India or Burma, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be sul-mitted. The Sccretary of the Cham- 


Chambers of Commerce. 


ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list cf such 
members and assistants. 


The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measure>’ Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (G. C. 
Gee Smyth), Head Office Manager (Mr. F. W. 
Kendall) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. 
J. B. F. Henfrey, B. Perry and 8. J. Warwick) 
and the staff at the time of the last 
official returns consisted of 100 officers. The usual 
system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port isfollowed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers’ Club. The Chamber does not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns, 
Tt publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, 
and al‘o publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The objects of the Chamber are to aid and 
stimulate the development of commercial, 
agricultural and industrial enterprises in Benga] 
and Assam and to protect the commercial 
interest of all persons trading therein; to 
promote unanimity and uniformity of practice 
amongst the members of the commercial com- 
munity; to represent their views and require- 
ments to the Government, railway and port 
authoritics; to arrange for organised action 
on all matters involving the interests of members 
including conditions of employment of industrial 
labour; to arbitrate when occasion occurs 
between parties willing to subinit their difference. 
to the Association, and generally to do all such. 
things as May be ‘onducive to the interests 
of the commercial classes of Bengal and Assam. 


The Chamber has recently organised a 
Industrial Museum for making an effectiv 
display of the industrial products of the Province 
to the best interest of the Industries, particularly 
in the matter of pressing their claim to various 
forms of Governmental assistance, and also tor 

roviding expert advice to those who might be 
ooking for proper guidance in the matter of 
selecting particular lines of industrial venture. 


President, —Sir Hari Sanker Paul, Kt., M.u.A., 
(Butto Kristo Paul & Co., Ltd.) 


Vice-Presidents.—Dr. N. N. Law, 4.A., Ph.p.. 
(Bangeswari Cotton Mills Ltd.), Mr. A. C. Sen. 
(Messrs. D, M, Das & Sons, Ltd.) 


Hony, Treasurer,—Dr, Satya Churn Law, 
M.A., Ph.D, 


Members of the Executive Commitice.—The Hon. 
Mr, Nalini R. Sarker, Mr. S. C. Mitra, (Mitra « 
Choudrj); Mr. Sadhan Chandra Roy, (Wilson & 
Rov: Kumar Kartick Churn Mullick, (Raja 
D.N, Mullick & Sons, Ltd.); Mr. Arun Prokash 
Boral, (Prosad Das Boral & Bros.); ‘ 
DB, NM, Sen, (Benga) Glass Works, Ltd ); Capt. 


B.L., (The Aryasthan Insuiance Co., Ltd.); 
Mr. Tbanwari Lall Roy; Mr. I. B. Sen, (The 
Anandamoyee Agency, Ltd.) ; Mr. Netai Charan 
Paul, (Messrs. M. R. Paul & Co.); Mr. Benode 
Gopal Mookerjee, (Messrs. Gangadhar Banerjee 
& Co.); Mr. Narendra Chandra Dutt, M.1.¢., 
(The Comilla Banking Corporation Ltd.); 
Mr. A. C, Mitter, (Messrs. Ghosh & Mitter): 
Mr. Amar Krishna Ghosh, (The Bengal In- 
surance & Real Property Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. Rakhal 
Chandra Dutta, M.A., B.u., (The Tripureswari 
Tea & Trading Co., Ltd.); Mr. G. Basu, B.A., 
F.8.A4.A., F.C.1.8,, (Messrs. G. Basu & (C0.); 
Mr. K. Chakrawarti, (The Holiche:ra Tea 
Estate); Mr. Bhutnath Koley. 

Co-opted Members af the Executiie Committee.— 
Mr. Jogendra Kishore Das, M.A.,B.L. ;(Messrs. M. 
Bhattacharyya & Co.); Mr. J. N. Lahiri, (The 
Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works Ltd.) ; 
Mr. B. C. Ghosh, B. com. (Lond.). B.Sc. (Lond.); 
(The Sisir Soap Works); Mr. N. N. Rakshit, 
(The Bengal Industries Association); Mr. 
H. P. Bagaria, (The East India Jute Association 
Ltd.); Mr. Nitmal Chandra Ghosh, (The Bengal 
Jute Growers’ Association); Mr. Ashutosh 
Bhattacharyya, (The Paddy Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation); Dr. N. Sanyal, M.A., Ph.b., M.L.A., 
(The Murshidabad Silk Association); Mr. J. N. 
Banerjee, (The All-India Soap Makers’ Associa- 
tion); Rai A. ©. Banerjee Bahadur. C.1.5., 
(The New Jinagorah Coal Co., Ltd.); Mr. N. K. 
Roy Choudhury, (Messrs. Kalicharan Girish 
Chandra Roy Chowdhury.) 


Secretary.—Mr. J. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., B.L., 
M.B.E. 


Asst. Secretary. Mr. 8. BR. Biswas, M.A. 
LIST OF AFFILIATED BODIES AND ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERS OF THE BENGAL NATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Bengal Industries Association, 15, Clive 


N. M. Dutt, w.z., (Bengal Immunity Co., Ltd.); Strect, Calcutta; The Bengal Hosiery Manu- 
My, Jiban Krishna Mitter; Mr. 8. C. Ray, M.A.y|facturers’ Association, 2, Ashu Babu Lane, 
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Kidderpore, Calcutta; The All-India Soap/|Jute Growers’ Association, 2, Royal Exchange 
Makers’ Association, 22, Canning Street, |Place, Calcutta; The Calcutta Shellac Exchange 
Calcutta; The Bengal Glass Manufacturers |Ltd.,3, Mango Lane, Calcutta; The Tipperah 
Association, 2, Roya] Exchange Place, Calcutta; |Chamber of Commerce, Comilla; The Indian 
The Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, Planters’ Association, Sridharpur, Sylhet: The 
Sharia, E. I, Ry.; The East India Jute Associa- Paddy Merchants’ Association, 69/1, Chetla 
tion Ltd., 2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta; Road, Alipore, Calcutta; The Calcutta Wine 


The Calcutta Iron Merchants’ Association, Association, 1, Lindsay Street, Calcutta; The 
P 224/6, Strand Bank Road, Meerbaharghat.|Tipperah Trades Association, Comilla: The 
Calcutta; The Oil Mills Association, 151B.:|Murshidabad Silk Association, Berhampur, 


Raja Dinendra Street, Calcutta; The Faridpur District Murshidabad; The Provident Insur- 
District Merchants’ Association, Fraidpur ;{ance Companies Association (Bengal), 2, Royal 
The Association ot Engineers, 2, Royal Exchange Exchange Place, Calcutta; The Calcutta Jute 


Place, Calcutta ; The Indian Insurance Institute. Exchange Ltd., Calcutta; 


The Tripura Tea 


2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta; The Bengal Association, 1, Mission Road, Calcutta. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned: to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital princinally provided 
by or under the management of Indians; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta; and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 


There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 100 and the Mofussil 
members Rs. 50. Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who are 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 


The following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber for the year 1937 :— 


President.—Mr. A. Rk. Dalal. 
Senior Vice-President.—Mr. G. L. Mehta, 
Vice-President.—Mr. K. J. Purohit. 


Members.—Mr. B. M. Birla; Mr. D. P. Khaitan; 


Mr. N. L. Puri; Mr. K. L. Jatia; Mr. Karam- 
chand Thapar; Mr, A. L. Ojha ; Mr, M. L. Shah; 


Mr. Faizulla Gangjee ; Mr. Kassim A. Mohamed 
Mr. B YD. Bhatter; Mr. Pranjivan Jaitha. 
Sir Badridas Goenka; Mr, Rajendra Singh Singhi: 
Mr. M GQ. Bhagat; Mr. A. N. Jhajharia; 
Mr. Kedarnath Khandelwal; Mr. Bebes 
Chandra Ghosh; Mr. Mangtooram jaipuria. 


Secretary.—Mr. 8. R. Dhadda, M.A., LL.B. 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber :—-Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, 
Jute Balers’ Association, Indian Produce Associa- 
tion, East India Jute Association, Calcutta Rice 
Merchants’ Association, Calcutta Kirana Associa- 
tion, Gunny Trades Association, Indian Colliery 
Owners’ Association, Indian Tea Merchants’ 
Association, Marwari Rice Mills Association, 
Sindhi Merchants’ Association, Indian Insurance 
Companies’ Association and Shareholders’ 
Association, Indian Coal Merchants’ Association. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce also 
appointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a view to cover the varying 
nature of disputes arising in different trades, 
separate panels of Arbitration are appointed; 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the 
following trades:—{1) Jute; (2) Gunny: 
(3) Piece-goods and yarn: (4) Iron and Steel ; 
(5) Coal and Minerals ; (6) Gencral. 


CHAMBERS REPRESENTATIVES oN— 


Bengal Legislative Assembly.—Mr. 
Ivhaitan. 


Calcutta Port Commissioners.—Mr. A. L. Ojha. 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee.—Mr. K. L. Jatia. 


East Indian Railway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee.—Mr. Faizulla Gangjee. 

Eastern Bengal Railway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee.—Mr. R. Chakravarti. 

Board of Apprenticeship Training.—Mr. M. G, 

hagat. 


D. P. 


Railway Rates Advisory Committee.—Mt. A. L. 
Ojha; Mr. D. P. Khaitan; Mr. M. L. Shah; 
Mr. G. L. Mehta; Mr. Faizulla Gangjee. 

Board of Economic Enquiry, Bengal, —Mr. G, L, 
Mehta. 


Chamber’s Auditors,—Messrs.S. B. Dandeker 
& Co., BA, 
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MARWARI ASSOCIATION. 


160A, CHITTARANJAN 


THE MARWARI ASSOCIATION wap estab 
lished in the year 1898 


Its objects are 


(a) To promote and advance the moral, 
intellectual, commercial, economic, political 
and social interests of the Marwarl community 
and to protect the rights and status of the 
Marwari community by every possible con 
stitutional means 


(¥) To arbitrate in the settlement of disputes 
arising out of commercial transactions between 
parities either one or both of which are members 
of the Marwari community, provided the parties 
are willing to abide by the judgment and deci 
sion of the Association 


(c) To adjust controversies between members 
of the Association 


(2) To communicate with Chambers of Com 
merce and other mercantile and public bodies 
within or outside India and to concert and 
promote measures for the protection of trade 
commerce and industries m which Indians 
and, in particular, Marwaris are engaged 


(e) To found and support establishments 
and institutions for disseminating commercial 
technical and general education in different 
branches of Art and Science in the Marwari 
community 


(f) To take all necessary steps for promoting, 
supporting or opposing legislation or other 
action, affecting the interests of the Marwari 
community, either by Government, or any 
iol aga thereof o1 by any local body or 

1e9 


(g) To take such action as may be necessary 
for securing the redress of grievances of any 
branch of trade commerce ind industry 1n which 
the Marwari community is interested as also such 
other action a3 may be conducive to the deve 
lopment and growth of such trade, commerce 
and industry 


(hk) To make representations to the Local 
Central or other authorities concerned, Executive 
or Legislative to procure change of law and law 
practice affecting the commercial, economic 
political and other interests of the Marwar1 
community 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 


AVFNUI, CALCUTTA, 


(1) To establish branches at any place in 
British India or in the Indian States where it 
mav Le necessary to do so in the interests of the 
Marwari community 


(3) To acquire funds, lands, buildings and 
other moveable and immoveable property and 
to hold, apply, and sell the same for and in 
the interests of the Association and ym further 
ance of its objects 


(4) To adopt or promote such philanthropic 
economic industrial educational and other 
measures as Mav be best calculated to better the 
morv and material condition of the Marwarl 
community, 


(1) Lo subsciibe to hecome a memher of or 
otherwise co operate with any other association 
whose objects are altozether or in part similar to 
those of the Associ tion 


(m) To atrange for lectures by competent 
men on any subject of interest and importance 
to the Marwarl community 


(n) And generally to do al! other acts and 
unis necessary for the attamment of the above 
objects 


The following are the Office bearers for the 
curient year — 


President —Babu Baynith Bajoria, WI A 


Vice Presidents —Babu Dwipchand Poddar 
Babu Rajendra Singh Singht Babu Gobindiam 
Bangur and Babu Ramdhandass Jhayharia 

Honorary Secretary —Bvbu Babulall Shroff 


Jt Hony Se retary—Babu Madan Gopal 
Poddar 


Treaswer —Babu Hanikrishna Jhiyharia 
Auditor —Bibu Muilidhar Sonthalia 


The following are the Association’s Represen 
tatives on public bodies — 


Legislative Assembly —Babu Baijnath Bajoria, 
MIA 


Legislaiive Council —Ral 
puriah Bahadur 


Board of Economic Engury Bengal —Babu 
Babulall Shroff 


Banking Enquiry Committee, Bengal —Babu 
Babulall Shroff 


COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 


Mungtoolal T1 


COMMITTEE 


The Indian National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce was 
established for the following purposes in the 
year 1928 :— 


(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the “ International Chamber”, is estab- 
lished, namely : 

(+) To facilitate the commercia) inter- 
course of countries. 

(1) To secure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce, 


(112) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-operation of business- 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industrv 


The Indian Nationil Committee has on 1t8 
| roll 36 commereial bodies as Orgamsation Mem 
{ bers and 60 commerciat firms as Associate 
| Members 


Chambers of Commerce. 


OFFICE BEARFRS FOR THE YDAR 1937 38 


President —The Hon ble Sir Rahmmtoola M 
Chinoy Kt 


T we President —Div an 
Ratnasabapathy Mud aliar 


Members of tne Committee —Mr Jamshed 
VN R Mehta Karachi Vi Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
AhMedahad Tala Shri Ram New Dethi 
Me G D Bula Calcutta Sir Purshotamdas 


Bahadur © 8 
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Bombay Mr Chunilal B Mehta Bombay 
Mr J C Setalvad, Bombay, Sardar P §S 
Sodhbans Lahore 


Honorary Treasurer —Mr A L Oyha Calcutta 


Co opted Members—Mr D P Ihaitan 
Calentta Mr B Das MLA Cuttack The 
Hon ble Rat Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Dae 
CIF Lahore The Honble Raja Bahadur 
Govindlil Shivlil Motilal Bombay Mr G L 
Mehta Calcutta Mr D N Sen Calcutta 


Lhahurdas ht GIL MBE Bombay Lala 
ladampat Smghana Cawnpore Mr Hoosen S°?eéary—Mir D G Mulherkar 
bhoy A Lalhee “LA bombay Mr Manu Office —Scindia House Curzon Road New 
subidar Bombiy Mr M L Dvyhanukar Delhi 
BOMBAY. 
The objcct and duties of the Bombay \y any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
Chamber as set forth in their Memo 


1andum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a fmendly feeling and wunanl- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good, to promote 
2nd protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency , to collect and classify inform 
ation on ali matters of general commercial 
interest , to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can of all acknowledged grievances 
vffecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
laterests in general to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
tuidance, and by this and such other means 
18 the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business, to com- 
Municate with the public authorities, with 
sumilar Associations In other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests, and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the jud,ment 
of the Chamber 


The Bombay Chamber wis established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in thetr first set of rules According to the latest 
returns the number of Chamber members 
13192 Ot these numbers 14 represent banking 
institutions, 16 shipping agencies and com 
panies 3 firms of solicitors 3 railway companies 
{38 insurance companies 17 enginecrs and 
contractors 126 firms engaged in genera’ 
mei cantile business 


All persons engaged or interested in mercan 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chambe! 
and disposed to aid 1n carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership b: 
Lallot The Chamber member s subscription | 
Rs 860 Gentlemen distinguished for public 
Services, or ‘“‘ emiment in commerce and 
manufactures’? may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subseriptlons Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be mtroduced as a visitor 


ame in & book to be kept for the purpose 
ut a residence of two months shall subject 
1m to the rule forthe admission of membcrs 


Officers of the Year 


The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members consisting of the President and 
Vice President and seven members The 
committee must asa rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
Open to inspection by all members of the Cham 
ber subject to such regulations as the com 
mittee may make in regard vo the matter 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose 


The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies — 


The Council] of State one representative 
Bombay Legislative Assembly two represent 
ati es 


Bombay Municipal Coiporation, one mem 
ber elected for three vears 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay 
five Members elected for two years, 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the ycar 1938 39 and its representatives 
on the various public bodies — 

President —A “McIntosh Lsq 

Vice President —A4 K G Hoge Esq 


Commitee —R WW Bullock [sq W 
Clement Esq W 7 Cullen Isq 
Huchsmann Esq R C Lowndes Lsq 
P Powles Esq & Scherer, Esq 


Secretary —C H Courthope Munroe, Esq 
Asst Secretary —H Royal, Esq, BE,YD. 


L 
3 
A 
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Representatives on— 
Couned of State The Hon ble Mr K H Parker 


Bombay Legislative Assembly J B Greaves 
Esq ,G UO Pihe [sq 


Bombay Port Trust W A Bell T'sq GH 
Cooke, Lsq C Lowndes Lg 
A K GQ Hogg, ksq bus Geoffrey 
Winterbotham 

pomeey Munieipal Corporation L Gwilt 
sq 


Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board 
A G Gray, Lsq 


Bombay Smoke Nursances Commission 
H F Milne, Esq 
si Gulf Iights Committee C I Morris 
5q 
Indian Central Cotten Commitee M & Durutti 


Lsq 


Empure Cotton Growing Corporation 
Sarantides Hsq 


AA 


Back Bay Reclamation Scheme—Standiny 
Advisory Committee L A Halsall] Lsq 


Auriluary Force Advisory Committee V F 


Noel Paton, Usq 


Ex Services Association A McIntosh, ET q 
Et officio) 

Bombay Seamen’s Soctety C H. Courthop 
Munroe Esq 

Indian Savors Home 

IMU WUT S Duff ron 
Lsq 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire Sir Malcolm Hogg Kt 

Railway Advisory Committees— 
GIP LA Haball Isq 


BB«&éCIiILaA Halsill Esq 


Bombay ‘Telephone Company, Lid 
Geoffrey Winterbotham 


Railuay Rates Advisory Committee 
Coohe Lsq , L A Halsall Esq 
Macdonell Esq ,C J Damala, Lsq 
Darlow, Esq 


Goternment of Bombay B ard of Communica 
tions «6p G_—«*Os« Pe, Esq 


Bombay Untersiy Sir 
botham. 


C EH Leman [sq 
A h G Hogg 


Si 


GH 
J 1 
Al 


Geoffrey Winter 


Special Work. 


One of the most important functions per 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactomly. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the svstem avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts 


i 


Chambers of Commerce 


A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
18 1ts Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce 
lhe department consists of fourteen Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs Houge and have every 
lacility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities ‘They compile ali the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, which it 18 desirable to record 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent 


The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great dctail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 

‘hile the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export man- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car 
tied by each steamer to and from Bombay 


Four statements are issued once a month 
One shows the quantity of exporta of cotton 
seeds apd wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India The second gives in detail 
tmports from Europe, more particularly 1n 
regard to grvy cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
fed and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
f{incy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
S3igar matches, wines and other sundry goods 
Ihe third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
ages of plece-goods and yarns imported by 
individual merchants, The fourth gives number 
of bales of cotton exported by each firm to each 
country during the month with a running total 
of the number of bales exported during the year 

Another ‘‘ Monthly Return” issued by the 
Chambcr shows clearances of a large aumber 
cf important designations of merchar dise 
A return of ‘ Current Quotations ”’ 1s 1ssued 
Once a week on the day of the departure of the 
I oglish maul, and shows the rates of exchan ,e 
tor Bank and Mercantile Bills on England ind 
Pans and a large quantity of general bank.ng 
and trade information 

The Chamber has also a Mcasurement 
Department with a staff of 10, whose business 18 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading In steamers Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages Jrom the measurements 
given in these certificates the freight payable by 
the Shippers of goods 1s calculated The mea 
surers are in attendance on the quays whenever 
there are goods to be measured and durmng the 
busy Season aie on duty early and late 


Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India 

HEAD OFFICE LOCATED IN CALOUTTA FOR 1938 

President The Hon ble M1 J Reid Lay 
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Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 


The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, was 
cstablished in 1875 and its objects are asfollows:— 


(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 
mity amongst Millowners and users of 
steam, water and/or electric power on 
all subjects connected with their 
common good. 


To secure good relations between mem- 
bers of the Association. 


To promote and pretect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular, 


To consider questions connected with the 
trade, commerce and manufactures of 
its members. 


To collect and circulate statistics and to 
collect, classify and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of its members. 


Any individual, partnership or company 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or more 
press or presses or one or more ginning or other 
factory or factories actuated by steam, water, 
electric and/or other power is eligible for 
membership members being elected by ballot. 
Every member is entitled to one vote for every 
complete sum of Rs. 50 paid by him as annual 
subscription, 


The membership of the Association in 1937 
numbered 1065. 


The following is the Committee for 1938:— 


T. V. Baddeley, Esq., (Chairman), H. F. 
Milne, Esq., (Dy. Chairman), Sir Ness 
Wadia, K.B.E., 0.1.E., Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, 
K.C.8.1., Sir Ho1masji Mody, K.B.E., M.L.A., 
A.D. Walwyn, Esq., B.D. Benjamin, Ksq., 
J. C. Burns, Esq., V. N. Chandavarkar, 
Esq., B. 8S. Dabke, Esq., R. L. Ferard. Ksq., 
Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau, Esq., Huigo- 
vandas Jamnadas Ramji, Esy., Krishnataj 
M. D. Thackersey, Esq., A. M. Mehta, 
Esq., A. Pether, Esq., 8. D. Saklatvala, 
Esq., M.L.A., F. Stones, Esq., 0.B.E., 
M.L.C., P. Wadia, Esq., Neville N. 
Wadia, Esq, 


Mr. T. Maloney, (Secretary), Mr. N.S, V. 
Aiyer, (Asst. Secretary), Mr. R. G. Gokhale, 
(Libour Officer). 


The following are the Assuciation’s Represen- 
tatives on public bodies :— 


Legislative Assembly : Sir Hormasji Mody, 
K.B.E,, M.L.A. 


Bombay Legislattiie Assembly : 
Saklatvala, M.L. A. 


Bombay Port Trust: 


(d) 


(e) 


Mr. S. D, 


Mr. T. V. Baddeley. 


Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute: Mr, 
V.N. Chandavarkar. 
Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission. 


Messrs, W. F. Webb and Mark Binnie. 


Advisory Board of Sydenham College of Com- 
merce and Economics: Mr, Dharamsey 
Mulraj Khatay. 
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Indian Central Cotton Commitiee: Mr. 8. 
D. Saklatvala, M.L.A. 


Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee: Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar. 


G.I, P. Railway Advisory Committee: Mr. 
F.. Stones, 0,.B.E., M.L.C. 


B.B. & C.I. Railway Advisory Committee 
Sir Hormasji Mody, K.B.E., M.L.A. 


Bombay Municipal Corporation: Sir Hormas)i 
Mody, K.B.E., M.L.A. 


University of Bombay : Mr. F. Stones, 0.B.E£. 
M.L,O, 


Royal Institute of Science: Mr, B. D. 
Benjamin. 


The Office of the Association is located at 2nd 
Floor, Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, 
Bombay, aud the Telephone Nos. are 31041 and 
25350. 


Millowners’ Mutual Insurance : 
Association, Ltd. 


The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Associi- 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 30th June 1924 as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 


The objects of the Association are :— 


(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or accidents, fatal 
or Otherwise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment; (b) the insurance or 
mem bers of the Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc.; and 
(e) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
agsurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
1e-insurances, counterinsurances and counter- 
guarantees, etc., etc, 


The Association consisted of 54 members on 
1st October, 1937, 


All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
eligiblefor admission to the Mutual Company. 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill. 
owners’ Association. 


The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors, 


The present Directors are :— 


Mr, A. Geddis (Chairman). 
Sir Ness Wadia, K.B.E., O.L.E., Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt., 5S. D. Saklatvala, Esq., F. Stones, 


Esq., 0.B.E., H. J, Ramji, Esq., D. M. Khatau, 
Esq., A. Pether, Eeq., and A.C. M. Cursetjee, 
Esq., M.4., LL.B., Secretary of the Association 
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(a) 


fb) 


fc) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 


(t) 


(7) 


(k) 
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Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estab 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are — 


To encourage friendly feeling and un 
animity among business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants 


Io secure organised action on all subjects 
relating to the interests of the Indian 
busincss community directly and 
indirectly 


To promote the objects of the Indian 
business communit} in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance 


To colicct and disseminate statistical 
and other information securing the 
pore of the objects of the Cham 

er, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge 


To take all steps which may be necessary 
far prumoting, supporting or opposing 
lezislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects 


To make representations to Local, 
Centra' or Imperial authorities, Exe 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac 
ture or shipping, banking or Insurance 


lo undertake by arbitration the settle 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respec! 
of disputes arising in the course 0! 
traue, industry or transport, and to 
secure the services of expert technica! 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable 


To advance and promote commercia. 
and technical education and to found 
and support ostablishments and insti 
tutions for such purposes 


To undertake special enquiries anc 
action for secuiing redress for legiti 
Mate grievances cf any branch 0: 
trade or industrv as also ali sucl 
other action as mav be conducive to 
the extension of trade commerce o 
manufacture or incidental to th 
attainment of the above objects 


To secure the interests and well beins 
ot the Indjan business communitie 
abroad 


To secure wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted 
subjects involving the interests 
of members including ‘regulatin; 
conditions of employment  o 
industrial labour’ in various indus 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation, i 


action on al + 


(1) To nominate delegates and adv! 
sers, etc, to represent the em 
ployers of India at the Annual 
International Labour Conference 
of the League of Nations 

(tt) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda of each Inter 
nationi Labour Confercnce 


(vw) To take all steps which may be 
necessary for promoting, sup 
porting or opposing recommenda 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference 


(f) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly 


(ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 1938 ) 


The Gram Merchants Association (Mi 
shimji Shamy1) The Bombay) Shroff Avssocia- 
1on (Mr Mohanlal A Parikh) The Bombay 
arn Copper & Brass Native Merchants Assoc! 
ation (Mr bSankalchand G Shth) The silk 
Merchants Association (Mr Behram N kar 
anjia) The Pear! Merchants & Jewellers Axsocl 
ation (M1 Nemchand Abhechand) The Bombay 
Bullion Exchange Ltd (Mr Chunilal B Mehta) 
The Sugar Meichants Association (Mr Jagyivan 
Ujamshi Mulji) The Maharashtra Chamber 
of Commerce (Mr M L Dahanukar) The 
Bombay Grain Dealers Association (Mr Khim)i 
M Bhujpuria), The Seeds Traders Association 
(Mr Ratilai M Gandhi) The Ind an Insurance 
Cos Association (Mr k S Ramchandra Alyer) 
The Bombay Rice Merchants Association (Mr 
Ravji Ghellabha1) The Bombay Iron Merchants 
Association (Mr Anandji Harid1s) , The Cham 
ber of Income tax Consultants (Mr Bhoyilal 


C Shah) The Indian National Steamship 
Owners Association (Mr Shantikumar N 
Morarji) The Bombay Kariina Merchants 


Association (Mi D P Tat.) The Indian 
Match Manufacturers Association (Mr Lallu 
bhai Chunial) Shri Mahajan Association 
(Mr Shivlal N Miniwr) ‘The Muccad im Assovla 
tion (Mr Ratilal T Pairtkh) Ihe Bombay 
Cotton Merchants & Muccadim Association 
(M1 Purshotamdas H shah) The Bombay 
Malabar Kariana Merchants Association (Mr 
Vallabhdas Vasanjy1) The Bombay Qil Mer 
chants Assouation (Mr Bhikhabhai Laxmdas) 
Ihe Metal Exchange Assovlation (Mi Ambalal 
B Parikh) , The Bombay Yarn & Silk Merchants 
Association (Mr Purshotamcas Popatlal), 
‘lhe Bombay Diamond Merchants Association 
(Mr Bhoula’ L Jhaveri) The Mahratta 
Chamber of Commerce & Industry (M1 B bd 
Dabke) Ahmedabad Share & Stockh Brokuiy 
Assoulation (Sarabhai Dayabhai Sheth) , Indian 
Motion Picture Producers Associition (Mr & 
C N Broacha) 

Under the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen 
tative on the Central Legislative Assembly and 
under the Government ot India Act 1035 1t has 
the right of electing one representative on the 
Bombay Legislative Assembi, The Chamber 
also has the right to elect five representatives 
on the Bombay Port Trust one pe pire neve 
on the Bombay Municipa! Cerporation and one 
representative on the improvements Committee 


Chambers of Commerce. 


The following are the Office-besrers of the 
Indian Merchante*Chamberfor the year 19388 :— 


President,—Mr. Gordhandas Goculdas Morarji. 
Vice-President.—Mr. Jivanlal C. Setalvad. 


Members of the Comimittee-——Mr. M. M. 
Amersey, Mr. Dhirajlal C, Modi, Mr. Mathurdas 
Canji Matani, Mr. Bhawanji A. Khimji, M.L.A., 
Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta, Mr. Vithaldas D. 
Govindji, Mr. Nagindas T, Master, M.L.A., Mr. 
Mangaldas B. Mehta, Dr. M. Venkatrao, Mr. 
Sarabhai Prataprai, Mr. 8. C. Majumdar, Mr. 
Anandji Kanji, Mr. Madhavial M. Bhatt, Mr. 
Keshavprasad C, Desai, Mr. Behram N. Karanjia, 
M.L.0., Mr, Walchand Hirachand, Mr. J. P. 
Mehta, Mr. Mohanlal A. Parikh, Mr. Thakorelal 
H. Vakil, Mr. J. A. D. Naoroji, Mr. M. L. Dahanu- 
kar, Mr. Jethmal Narandas, Mr. E. R. Hirji- 
behedin. 


Co-opted.—Sheth Chatrabhuj Gordhandas; 
Sheth Mathuradas Vissanji Khimji; Mr. Hooscin- 
bhoy A. Lalijee, w.t.aA.; The Bombay Yarn 
Copper & Brass Native Merchants’ Association, 
(Mr. Sankalchand G. Shah); The Seeds Traders’ 
Association, (Mr. Ratilal M. Gandhi, M.L.C.); 
The Indian Insurance Companies’ Association, 
(Mr. K. 8, Ramchandra Aiyer); The Bombay 
Rice Merchants’ Association, (Mr. Ravi}i Ghella- 
bhai) ; The Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association, 
(Mr. Anandji Haridas); The Bombay Kariana 
Merchants’ Association, (Mr. D. P. Tata); 
The Mahratta Chamber of Commerce & Industry, 
(Mr. B. 8, Dabke); The Bombay Yarn & Silk 
Merchants’ Association, (Mr. Purshotamdas 
Popatlal); The Bombay Cotton Merchants & 
Muccadam Association, (Mr. Purshotamdas H. 
Shah); The Bombay Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, (Mr. Khimji Madan Bhujpuria); The 
Chamber of MIncome-tax Consultants, (Mr. 
Khogilal C. Shah). 


Ex-Officio.—Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
KT., 0,1.E., M.B.E., (Bombay Port Trust); The 
Hon. Mr, Govindlal Shivlal Motilal, (Bombay 
Municipality); The Hon. Sir Rahimtoola M. 
Chinoy, Kt., (Sydenham College of Commerce) ; 
Mr. L. R. Tairsee (Traffic Control Committee) ; 


Mr, Manu Subedar. M.L.a., (Central Legislative | 


Assembly); Mr. M. C. Ghia, M.L.A., (Bombay 
Legislative Assembly); Mr. M. 
Meaibes Port Trust); Prof. 8. R, Davar, M.L.0., 
Bombay University) ; 
Parikh, (Indian Central Cotton Committee) ; 
Mr. R. P. Masani, (B. B. & C. I. Railway Local 
Advisory Committee); Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil. 
Royal Institute of Science). 
Secretary.— J. K. Mehta, Esq., M.A. 
Assistant Secretary.—Mr. A. C. Ramalingam. 
The following are the representatives of the 
Chamber on the various public bodies :— 


Central Legislative Assembly.—Mr. Manu 
Subedar, M.L.A. 

Bombay Legislative Assembly.—Mr.M. C. Ghia. 

Bombay Port Trust——Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, K7,, 0.1.8., M.B.F, (Cotton) ; Mr. 
Gordhandas N. Morarj, (Piecegoods); 
Mr. M. C. Matani, (Grain and Seeds); 
Mr. M. A Master, (General); Mr. Sankal- 
chand G, Shah, (General). 


A. Master, | 
Mr. Chandulal PP, | 
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Bombay Municipal Corporation.—Raja 
Bahadur Govindlal Shivlal. 


Advisory Committee of the Bombay Development 
Deparfment.—Mr. Manu Subedar. 


Indian Central Cotton Committee— 
Mr, Chandulal P, Parekh. 


Advisory Committee of the Royal Institute of 
Science in Bombay.—Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil. 


Lncal Advisory Committee of Railways.—RMr. 
Gordhandas G. Morarjee, (G.I. P. Railway); 
Mr. R. P. Masani, (B. B. & C. ¥. Railway). 


Panel of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 
—Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, KT,, 0.1.8., 
M.B,E,; The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C, Sethna, 
0.B.E.; Mr. Manu Subedar: Mr, Mathurdas 
Vissonji; Mr. M. C. Ghia, 


Governing Body of the Indian Mercantile 


Marine Training Ship “ Dufferin” .—Mr. 
M. A. Master. 

Senate of Bombay University.—Prof. 8. R. 
Davar. 


Traffic Control Committee (Bombay).—Mr. L. 8. 
Tairsee, 


Board of Communications.—Mr. K ‘8S. R. Iyer, 
ic daslt Sailors’ Home Commuittee—Mr. M. A. 
aster. 


Board of the Bombay Telephone Co.—Mr. 
Mathuradas Vissonji. 


Sydenham College Advisory Board.—Hon, Sir 
Rahimtoola M, Chinoy, KT, 
Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 


The objects of the Association are as follows :— 


(2) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the plece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 


and to protect the interest thereof ; (5) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (c) to 


collect and aasort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them; and 
(2) to hear and decide disputes that may be 
referred to for arbitration. 


The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year :— 


Chai1man.— Mr. Devidas Madhavji Thakersey, 
J.P. 


Deputy Chairman —Mr. Harjivan Valji. 


Hon, Joint Secretarics—Mr. Mathuradas 
Haribhai, J.P., and Mr. Padamsey Damodar 
Govindji, J.P. 


Hon. Freasurer,—M1. Muiji Laxmidas, 
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Grain Merchants’ Association. 


The abject of this body is “to promote the 
interests of the merchants and to put the grain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.” It 
is an influential body of iarge membership. 
Hes office holders for the current year are as 
allows :— 


Chambers of Commerce. 


Chairman,—Sheth Ratansi Hirji. 

Vice-Chairman.—Sheth Khimji Sham{i. 

Hon, Secretary —Mr, Nathoo Cooverji. 

Aas ibaa a Ganpatram Narottam 
val, 


The address of the Association is 262, Masjid 
Bunder Road, Mandvi Post, Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in Se ber 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests against measures like! 
to affect them adversely, collecting financial, 
industrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 


information thereabout amongst members of! 


the Chamber. 


in and about these, namely Kolhapur (with its 
Jagirs); Sangli, Miraj, (Senior and Junior); 
Kurundwad (Senior and Junior) ; Jamkhandi, 
Sawantwadi, Mudhol, Ramdurg, Jath, Akalkot, 
Phaltan, Aundh, Bhor, Surgana, Jawhar and 
Janjira. 

President.—Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 

Vice-Presidents,— Mr, Dahanukar, 


: M. L. 
Membership of the Chamber Is confined to, Mr. D. R. Naik and Mr, G, L. Korgaonkar. 


merchants and factory-owners belonging to the. 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District,’ 
Poona, Sholapur, Satars, Ratnagiri, Kolaba., | 
Naaik, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West; Building, 


Secretary :—Mr. D. V. KelKar, M.A. 


The offices of the Chamber are in the Phenix 
Grabam Road, Ballard Estate, 


Khandesh and Belgaum and the Indian States: Bombay. 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to Bhose of Bombay. Qualifications for member: 
ship are also stmilar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber." All now members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixcd at Rs. 80 per annum per set 
containin monthly Import and Export State- 
ments and Export Mantifests and Non-Members 
Rs. 100 per set per annum, Rs, 10 per annum for 
the Weekly Price Current and Market Report. 
The affuirs of the Chamber are managed by a 
committee of ten members, consisting of a 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and eight members, 
elected at the annual general meeting of the 
Chamber as early in the year as possible. The 
Chamber elects a representative on the Sind 
Legislative Assembly, four representatives on 
the Karachi Port Trust, two on the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation and two on the North 
Western Railway Advisory Committee, Karachi. 
There were 56 members of the Chamber in 
January 1087. The following are the officers for 
1937 :— 

Chairman: Mr. G. H. Raschen, 

Forbes Campbell & Co., Ltd.). 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. J. W. Anderson 
(Grahams Trading Co. (India), Ltd.) 

Members of Committee: Mr. H. 8. Bigg: 
Whither, 0.B.8., (Messrs, Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage & Distributing Co. of India, Ltd.); 
Mr. BR. B, Fairclough (Messrs. Anglo-Siam 
Corporation, Ld.); Mr. J. J. Flockhart, 
(Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co.); Mr, 
A.K. Homan (The North Western Railway); 
Mr, G. N. BR. Morgan, (Messrs. The a 


(Forbes, 


Co., Ltd.); Mr. A. J. Panas ; (Messrs. Rali 
Brothers, Ltd.); Mr. J. Richardson, (The 
National Bank of India, Lid.) and Mr. 
©. Voegeli, (Messrs. Volkart Brothers). 
Acting coe gee H. er a Leotslaiies 
é on e Sin 
Assembly: Mr. G. H,. Raschen. 
Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust: 
Messrs. H. 8. Bigg-Wither, 0.3.2., G. H. 
Raschen; J.W. Anderson and J.J, Flockhart. 
sves on the Karachi Municipality : 
Mr. W. B. Hossack and Mr. Sorab K. H. 
Katrak. . 
sis sty pie on the North Western Railway 
Advisory Commitice, Karachi ; Measrs, 
G. H. Raschen and C. W. Warrington. 
Ag. Public Measurer: Mr. J. G. Smith, 


The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
pers :—The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Pert of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors tor 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber er when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 


Chambers of Commerce. 
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MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found 
ed in 1886 Any person being a British subject 
ind any firm under British contfol interested 
in the general trade commerce or manufactures 
of the Madras Presidency 1s eligible for Chamber 
membership Individuals and firms interested 
in the object of the Chamber but not under 
British control can be Associate Members 
Distinguished persone members of kindred 
wsoclations and officials interested in the trade, 
commerce or industry in the Madras Province 
may be elected Honorary Members of the Cham 
ber Honorary Members will not have to 
pay any subscription and will not be entitled to 
exercise the privileges of Ordinary Members. 
except to speak at any ordinary meeting of the' 
Chamber Election for membership 1s_ by 
ballot Every member, Chamber and Associate 
pays an entrance fee of Rs 100 provided that 

anks corporate bodies and mercantile firms 
may be represented on the Chamber by one or 
more members and are liable for an entrance 
fee of Rs, 100 once in every 10 years The 
subscription shall not exceed Ks 300 per annum 
payable quarterly m advance kach affihated 
member shall pay an annual subscription of 
Rs 50 payable at the beginning of the calendar 
year 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 


surveys, the granting of certificates of origin 
and the registration of trade marks 


There are 42 Chamber Members, 3 Associate 
Members, 5 Affiliated Members and 10 Honorary 
Members of the Chamber in the current year 
The officers and the committee of the Chamber 
for the year are as follows — 


Chairman —Mr G A Bambridge 
Voce Chairman —Sir Frank Burley, ML O 


Committee —Messrs W M Browning, MLA, 
HN Colam K M Irascr, D M Reid, OBE, 
MoO Sir Wilham Wright, OBL, MLA 


Secretary —Mr G Gompertz, J P 

The following are bodies to which the Chamber 

entitled to elect representatives and the 
representatives elected for the year — 

Madras Leguslatwe Council —(Vacant) 

Madras Legislatwe Assembly —Sir Wilham 
Wright and Mr G L Orchard 

Madras Port Trust —Messrs G A Bambridge, 
W M Brownmng D M Redd, and Sir krank 
Birley 

Corporation of Madras-—-Mr C Manprice, 
G Kk Walker, Bar at Law and J A R Knox 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire —Mr BR C M Strouts 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chambe: of Commerce 
established in 1909 has 1ts Registered Office in 


Madras The objects of the Chamber are those. 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion: 


of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be — 


**To maintain a Library of books and pubii- 
cations of commercial] interest, 80 as to diffuse 


commercial information and knowiedge amongst cial 


its members 


“To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in Co-operation with others." 


There are two classes of members, permanent 
andhonurary The usual conditions as to eligi- 
tility for election prevail 


The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris 


The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitration, issues certificates of 
Origin and certificates invoices 


The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
Meat Act, 1915. Members of the Chambcr 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Assembly 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
Tight of electing a representative to that body 
Cojointly with the Nattukottai Nagarathars 
Association the Chamber has the right of elect: 


ing a representative to the Federal Assembly 
Under the Madras City Municipal Amending 
Act, 1936, the Chamber has the right of electing 
one Councillor to the as Corporation 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1923, the 
Chamber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries 


The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the Board of Communications the Provin 
Cotton Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Socia) ygiene Council 
Madras Branch), the Annamalai University, 
State Technical Scholarship Board, Advisory 
Committees of the Government, Rayapuram 
and Ophthalmic Hospitals Income tax Board 
of Referees, the Madras Marketing Board, the 
Madras City Excise Licensing Board, the Indian 
Tea Marketing Expansion Board etc The 
Chambei issues a monthly magazime entitled 

Southern India Commerce ’ 

The Chamber has 460 members on the 
rolls and has its own building. feveral 
Associations in the City of Madras and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the upcountry have been 
affiluated tothis Chamber 

President —Diwan Bahadur 
Chatoor bhoojadoss 

Vice Presudent--Rao Bahadur C Gopal 

Menon, 

Honorary Secretarves —hhan Bahadur Adam 

Hayee Mohomed Sait and C L Ramaswamy 


Asestant Secretary —P. BR. Nalr, B,A.,B Oom, 


Govindoss 
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NORTHERN INDIA 


Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Comimetce House, 11, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 


Chairman.—Sardar Sahib Sardar Sapuran 
Singh Chawla. 
Vice-Chairman.—Mr, P. H. Guest. 


Committee.—Rai Bahadur Pandit Balak Ram ; 
Mr. C. Bevan Petman, 0.1.8. ; Mr. K. H. Rugginz; 
Prof. W. Roberts, B.8c., C.ILE., M.L.A.; Mr. 
R. 8. Fairley; Rai Bahadur L. Binda Saran. 
M.L.A.; Rat Bahadur Bawa Dinga Singh; 
Mr. J, C. F. Davidson; Mr. F, RB. Hawkes, 0.B.£. ; 
Dewan Bahadur Dewan Krishna Kishore 
Dahriwala; Hon’ble Rai Bahadur L. Ram 
Saran Das, 0.1.E., M.0.8., and Mr. J. G. Wyllie. 

Chamber Members.—Messrs. Spedding Dinga 
Singh & Co., Lahore; Messrs. Gillanders Ar- 
buthnot & Co., Lahore; The Civil & Military 
Gazette, Ltd., Lahore ; The Allahabad Bank Ltd., 
Lahore; Messrs. Dinanath Sheopershad, Lahore; 
Messrs. Bird & Co., Lahore ; Mr. H. J. Rustomji, 
Lahore; The Coleyana Estate Ltd., Okara; 
The B. C. G. A. (Punjab) Ltd., Khanewal; 
Messrs. The Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore : 
The Jallo Resin Factory, Lahore ; The National 
Bank of Infia Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Attock 
Oil Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi; The Central Bank 
of India, Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. Rai Bahadur 
Mela Ram’s Sens, Lahore; Messrs. The Murree 
Brewery Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi; Messrs. The 
Ganesh Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Lyallpur ; Messrs. 
Maher Singh Sapuran Singh Chawla, Lahore; 
The North Western Railway, Lahore; Messrs. 

Lahore Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Lahore; 
The Imperial Bank of India, Lahore; Messis. 
Basant Ram & Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. Grindlay 
& Co., Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. The Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of India, Ltd., Lahore; 
Sir Daya Kishan Kaul & Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. 
The Rawalpindi Electric Power Co., Ltd. 


Rawalpindi; Messrs. The Lakshmi Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Lahore ; The Indian Mildura Frait 
Farms Ltd., Renala Khurd; Messrs. Uheroi 
Ltd., Sialkot ; Messrs. Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab 
Singh & Sons, Lahore; Messrs. B. R. Herman 
& Mohatta, Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. The Burmah-Shell Qil 
Storage & Distributing Co. of India, Ltd., 
Lahore ; Messrs. Imperial Chemical Industries 
(India) Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. The Kangra 
Valley Slate Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Siemens 
(India) Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. Buckwell & Co., 
Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Associated 
Cement Companies, Ltd., Wah; Messrs, 
A. F. Fergusson & Co., Lahore; Officer 
in Charge, Military Farms, Okara; Messrs. 
Uttar (Chand Kapur & Sons, Lahore; 
Messrs. The New Egerton Woollen Mills 
Co., Dhariwal; Messrs. Martin & Co.,, 
Lahore; Messrs. The Sunlight of India 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. Owen 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., Lahore; The Punjab 
National Bank Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. 8. Sujan 
Singh & Sons, Lahore Cantt.; Messrs. Michael 
Martin & Co., Lahore; Messrs. Indian Oxygen 
and Acetyline Co., Ltd., Lahore; Measrs. 
Reliable Water Supply Service of India Ltd., 
Lahore; The Renala I[Estate, Montgomery ; 
Messrs. Dhanpatmal Jawaladas, Amritsar; The 
Indian Publicity Bureau, Dhariwal; Messrs. 
Narain Das Bhagwan Das, Shahdara (near 
Lahore). 

Honorary Members.—Mr. H. P. Thomas, 
B.Sc., A.M.1.E.E., M.N.Z. 680C.0.E,, Rai Bahadur 
L. Ram Lal, M.B.E., P.0.8., Mr. C, N. Garnier, 
Q.B.E. 

Secretary.—Mr. J. EB. Keogh. 

Head Clerk.—8, Mohd. Hussain Bokhari. 

Tel. Address :—‘* Commerce.” 

Telephone :-—2237. 


UPPER INDIA. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the Wnited Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
= acdc Sgt: and tio <a 

exemp m paying any subsctiption 

Chamber, ‘There is no entrance fee for 
but subscriptions are payable 
firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Oawn- 
pore, Rs. 8300 a year; an individual member 
reatdent or eatrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Ra, 300 ; firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber arc 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to conatitate Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membersbip is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Commiltiee. i 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 

utes, when invited to do s0, members of the 

ribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 66 
Members, two honorary members and eight 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officers -— 

Presideni—Mr. Harry Hoi8man, M.C., (The 
Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.). 

Vice-President.—Mr. W. R. Watt, (The 
British India Corporation Ltd.) 

C, W. Tosh, (Messrs. Begg, 
Ltd.); Mr. E. J. W. Plummer, 


Members.— Mr. 
Sutherland & Co., 
(The Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.); Mr. 
K. J. D. Price, (The Muir Mills Co., Ltd.); 
Mr, J. Tinker, (The British India Corporation 
Ltd.); Rai Bahadur Babu Ram Narain Saheb, 
(Cawnpore): Mr. A. Barr Pollock, (The Charter- 
ed Bank of India, Australia & China); Rail 
Bahadur Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla Saheb, 
(Messrs. Gangadhar Baijnath) and Mr. R. E. 
Rutherford, (East Indian Railway, Allahabad). 

Representatives on the United Provinces Legis- 
lative Assembly.—Sir Jawala Prasad Srivastava, 
Kt,, M.L.A., (Cawnpore) and Mr. E. M. Souter, 
G.LE., M.L,A., (Messrs, Ford & Macdonald Ltd.) 


Secrelary.—Mr.H.W. Morgan. 
Head Clerk.—Babu R. K. Mehra. 
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MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE, 


The Mer¢hants’ Chamber of United Provinces, 
was established in November 1932 with the. 
omer of safeguarding the interest of trade and 
industry mn the United Provinces, providing 
regular and efficient statistical and intelligence 
service to the business firms of the province 
and generally helping the promotion of tradc 
and business in the United Provinces thtough 
proper organisation of commercial opinion. 
The Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to its membership, 
Cotton Mills, Sugar Mills, Jute Mills, Silk 
weaving and Hosiery work, Banks and Firms 
engaged in extensive dealings in Piece-goods, 
country produced Hide and Leather. The 
Chamber maintains a ceaseless channel of 
correspondecnee with the Central and Provincial 
Governments and the various Railways on all 
points of commercial grievances, whether of 


general or of specific interest. It issues every 
Month an English and Hindi Bulletin among 
its members who are scattered over the entire 
province, The report of the activities of tho 
Chamber is a regular feature of the daily press 
of the province. The constitution of the 
Chamber which is registered under Indian 
Companies Act, 1918, with a licence under 
Section 26, provides foran Executive consisting 
of 1 President, 2 Vice-Presidents and 18 ordinary 
Members of the Council. A whole-time Secre- 
tary is attached to the organisation. The 
principal Office Bearers for the year 1937 are 
as follows :— 

President.—Mr. S. M. Bashir. 

Senior Vice-President—Sardar Inder Singh. 

Junior Vice-President.—Mr. Ram Ratan Gupta 

Secretary.—Mr. K. M. Purkayastha, M.A. 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
was established in 1914, and represents all the | 
important commercial and industrial interests 
of the Province. The Chamber is recognised 
both by the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments and jointly returns a representative to the 
United Provinces Legislatlative Assembly. It 
18 represented on the Cawnpore Municipal 
Board, the Local Advisory Committee of the 
Kast Indian Railway, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, Rohilkhund Kumaon Railway, Bengal 
and North Western Railway and on the Informa] 
Committee of the East Indian Railway. The 
Chamber’s representatives also sit on the Pro- 
vincial Boards of Industries, Economic Enquiry 
and Agriculture, Hig’ School and Intermediate 
Education and Governing bodies of Government 
Textile and Dyeing and Printing Schools, 
Agriculture College, Sir H. B. Technological 
Institute, Cawnpore, Board of Traffic and 
Communicatious, Senate ot the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, and Employment Board, U. P. and various 
other public bodies in the Province, The 
Chamber is affiliated to the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry as also to 
the National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Membership :—Any firm, individual, company, 
corporation or association engaged or 
interested in trade, commerce or industry 
is eligible for membership of the Chamber. 

The number of members on register is 176 

(118 Local and 63 Mofussil). 
The following are the Office Bearers and 
Members of the Executive Committee :-— 


President :—Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh, 
M.B.E, 


Vice-Presidents—Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das, 
C.1.E., M.C.8., Rai Bahadur Bhagwan Dar. 


Hony. Secretary—Rai Bahadur Rameshwar 
Prasad Bagla. 


Hony. Jt. Secretary .—Rai Bahadur Krishna 
Lal Gupta. 


Assistant Secretary:—Mr. M. L. Gupta, M.A., 


BOom., A.S.A A., R.A., Incoporated Account- 
ant. 


Members of the Executive Commititee.—Lala 
Ram Chandra (Messrs. Roopnarain Ramchandra); 
Lala Girdhari Lal Bajaj; Mr. B. P. Srivastava 
(Messrs, Cawnpore Dyeing & Cloth Printing Co., 
Ltd.); Mr, R. L. Aurora (Messrs. Karamchand 
Thapar & Bros., Ltd); Lala Hari Shankar 
Bagla; Lala Chhanga Mal (Messrs. Gopinath 
Chhanga Mal); Mr, Gur Prasad Mehrotra 
(Messrs. Sudershanmaharaj Nandram) ; 
Mahadeo Prasad Lundiya ; Mr. Dwarka Prasad 
Singh; Mr. R. H. Khan; Lala Fagir Chand 
(Messrs. Punjab National Bank Ltd.); Mr. 
Hira Lal Khanna, Mr. Keki Patel (Messrs. 
Jamshetjee & Co.); R. B. Kedar Nath Khetan, 
M.L.C. (Messrs, Ishwari Khetan Sugar Mills Co., 
Ltd.); Mr. N. K. Halwasiya (Messrs, Bharat 
Insurance Co., Ltd.); Mr. I. D. Varshnaie 
(U. P, Glass Works Ltd.); Mr. C. L. Mehta 
(Farrukhabad Electric Supply Co. Ltd.); 
Mr. Ram Kumar Bhargava (Messrs. Newul 
Kishore Estate); Mr. Ranjit Singh (Messrs, 
B. G. Cotton Mills (Co., Ltd.); Mr. Radha 
Krishna Khetan (Messrs. Maheshwari Devi 


.Jute Mills Ltd.); Mr. N. K. Bhartiya (Messrs. 
| Free India General Insurance Co., Ltd.), 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce (Desi 
Bepar Mandal), Lahore, was established in 1912 
and was registered under the Indian Companies 
Act, 1882,in 1913 The main objects for which 
the Chamber was established were to safeguard 
the interests of Indian commerce, trade and 
Agriculture The Chamber is recognised by the 
Punjab Government and the Government of 
India It is affiliated to the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and 1s a member of the International Chamber 
ot Commerce, Paris The Chamber has a trade 
marks registration Department and has a8 
Board of Arbitration to settle commercial dis 

utes The members of this Chamber have 
ranchise in the commerce constituency of the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly along with three 
Chambers—The Punjab Chamber of Com 
merce, The Northern India Chamber of Com 
merce, Lahore and Punjab Trades Assoelation 


Members of the Committee for 1937 are — 


President —K B Sardar Habib Ullah, Bar at 
Law 8, ,Davis Road, Lahore 

Vice Presidents —Mr S R Jariwala, MA 
11 B, Agent, Central Bank of India Ltd 
Lahore, Mr H D Mehta Managing Director 
Northern India Insurance Co Ltd Lahore 

Hon Secretary & Member of the Committee — 
Sirdar P S$ Sodhbans rLAA (Lond), RA 
of Mcssrs Sodhbans & Co Auditors, Lahore 
"” Members —Mr H 8 Balhaya rnrFs (Lond) 
of Messrs G Balhayad& Co Lahore, Mr Kanshi 


-Gulam Hussan & 
Rai Secretary Punjab National Bank, Ltd, 


| Lahore , Mr P C Malhotra, ASAA,RA, of 


Messrs § B Bilimoria & Co , Auditors Lahore , 


‘Dewan Harbhagwan Nanda, 14, Ferozepur Road, 


Lahore, R B Lala Panna Lal, Governing 
Director Upper India Glass Works, Ambala 
City, Mr S A Sadique of Messrs K B Sh. 
Co , Amritsar, Lala Harsukh 


R B 
Lala 

Tative 

rishen 


Lahore, Seth Ram Rattan, of Messrs 
Seth Ajudhia Persad & Sons, Lahore, 
Shiv Raj Bhalla Secretary, Punjab Co o 
Bank Ltd, Lahore, Lala SBasant 
Khanna, BA ,LL B, Advocate, Lahore 

Representatires on Dvrfferent Bodves —Jont 
Development Board, Punjab —Mr 8 L Tuh, 
3, Cooper Road, Lahore 

Indvan Central Committee—K B Sardar 
Habib Ullah Barat Law, Lahore 

Board of Leonomie Inquiry, Punjab —Sitdar 
P S Sodhbans, rLAA,RA, Lahore 

Communeation Board, Punjab —Lala Maha 
Narain General Manager, Ganesh Flour Mills, 
Ltd , Lyallpur 

N W R Advisory Committee —Lala Kanshi 
Ram Khosla, Lahore 

State Ard Board of Indusirves, Punjab —Dewan 
Harbhagwan Nanda, Lahore 

Radway Rates Advisory Committee —Lala 
Maha Narain Lyallpur, Sirdar P S Sodhbans, 
Lahore, Mr H B Nanda, Lahore 

Income Taz Board of Referees —Sirdar P 8, 
Sodhbans Lahore, K B Sardar Habib Ulla, 


Ram khosla Railway Road Lahore, Mr Devi Lahore, Mr G@ 8 Salariya, Ammritsar, L Maha 
Chand Khanna, Timber Merchant Railway Narain, Lyallpur 


Road Lahore, K S Ch Abdul Karim Hon 
Magistrate & Merchant, Qila Gujar Singh, 


Licensing Board for grant of Licenses to 
Electrical Contractors not yet nominated 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercintile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir JYhe Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore Memberships by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale), Railways and proprietors of large 
industrial interests The entrance fee is Re 1 
and the rate of subscription Rs 180 per year 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council joinfly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
Members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambers The Chamber 18 & 
member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, London The Chamber 1s repre- 
sented on the Municipal Corporation of Delmas 
well as on the N. W. Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahore 


The Managing Committee meets at Delhi and 
Lahore and the following are office-bearers — 


Rai Bahadur P Mukeryjee, Chairman, (Messrs 
P Mukerjee & Co, Ltd, Delhi), Mr R 8 


Fairley Deputy Chairman (The New Egerton 
Woollen Mills, Dhariwal), Mr V F Gray 
CIE (Messrs R J Wood & Co Ltd, Delhi), 
Mr H_ Chinch, (Lloyds Bank, Ltd Delhi), 
Mr R N B Brunt, (Burmah Shell Ou Storage 
& Distributing Co of India, Ltd , New Delhi) 
Mr A Duguid A F C (Indian National Anr- 
ways Ltd New Delhi), Khan Bahadur S M 
Abdulla (Messrs S M Abdulla & Sons, Delhi), 
Mr U W Sen, &«.BE (Hastern News Agency, 
Ltd , New Delhi), Safdar Bahadur Sardar 
Sobha Singh (Sujan Singh Sobha Singh, New 
Delhi), The Hon Rai Bahadur Lala Ram 
Saran Dass OIE (The Mela Ram Cotton Mills, 
Lahore) Mr Aftab Rai (Ganga Ice Factory, 
Lahore Cantt) Mr 8 G. H Shah, Divisional 
Commercial Officer, North Western Railway, 
Delh1, Mr Lachhmi Narain (Messrs B M 
Lachhm) Narain, Amritsar), Mr Moti Ram 
Mehra(Messrs Moti Ram Mehra & Co Amritsar) , 
Mr A C Mullen, (Amritsar Distillery Co Ltd , 
Amritsar), Mr Satya Paul Virmani, (The 
Jawala Flour Mills, Amritsar) 


Seeretarres—Messrs A F eon & Co, 
Chartered Accountants, New Delh 
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BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headauarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and,in particular, the general 
Mercantile interests of the province, t* communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or in lirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arb)tration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber The following 1re 
affiliated bodics -— 


Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Association 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association 

Burma Planters’ Association 

Tavoy Chamber of Mines 

The Chamber elects representatives 
the following Public Bodies — 

Burma House of Representatives 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees 

Pasteur Institute Committee, 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board, 


to 


Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Autihary Force Act, 1920 


Rangoon General Hospital 
Committee. 


Burma Railwav Board 


Advisory 


Bishop Rigandant Home Board 


All British corporations, companies, firms of 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship 
Owners ond brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, Science or literature 
are eligible to become Chamber Members 
Every non-Bnitish concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, 
is eligible for election as an Associate Member 


The annual subscnption for each Chamber 
Member is Rs 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Ra, 360 per annum An 
entrance fee of Rs, 150 18 payable by each new 
Member Officials and others directly con 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber MHonorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns 

Seeretarvs.—B. P. Cristall, Esq. and F B 
Leach, Esq , CIE 

Representatwes on the Burma Heuse of 
Representatives —T P Cowie, Lsq, J I 
Nilson, ksq, W T McIntyre, sq, B T 
Stoncham, Esq , A N Strong Esq. 


Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board —H S Bowlby, Esq G Howison, Esq , 
H Ponsford, Lsq wnd€ G Wodehouse, Esq, 
MLO 


Representatwe on the Rangoon Corporation — 
J Morton, Usq. 


Vutorra Memorial Park Trustee—R T 
Stoneham, Lsq , MHE 


Pasteur Insitute Committee-——-C G Wood- 
house, [sq 

Burma University Committee —-H 8S Bowlby, 
[sq , BA 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Committee 
—B T Wilhams, Dsq 

Police Advisory Board -—T P Cowie, 
MHR 

Rangoon Development Trust —R T Stonehim 
Dsq , MHB 
s Bishop Bigandet Home Board —A4 C Stewart, 

Sq 

Burma Railway Board —H S Bowlby, Esq , 


Esq , 


Advisory Committee under the Auailiary Force 
Act, 1920 —J R Fairly, Lsq 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was; Circars Development Co Burmah Shell 01) 


established on 29th October 1868 


Storage and Distributing Co of India, Ltd, 
The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Deccan 


The following are the members of the}Sugar and Abkhari Co, Ltd and Parry & 


Chamber which has its  he1rdquarters 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras — 


Members.—The Coromandel Co, Ltd, 
Ripley & Co , Gordon Woodroffe & Co (Madras), 
Ltd., Innes & Co., Wilson & Co., Northern 


at| Co , Ltd. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITIFE 


Mr.S A. Cheesman (Chawrman) 
» H F. Ferguson. 

C C R Reynolds 

G. M. Lake (Secretary). 
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The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term ‘member’ be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or estabHshment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 
nada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In either case 1 minimum fee of 
Rs. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Rs. 5 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
niember as payment for the Chamber's Sealed 
Certificate. 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 


The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
Including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in 
in each year for a term of 12 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business ig in Cocanada, is Rs. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Rs. 50. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
is Rs.120 perannum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business js else- 
where is Rs. 60 per annum, payable in advance. 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
meets on the last Thursday. 


A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committec. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the lst December 1922. The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun 
#i} House Street, Calcutta. It embraces two 
distinct classes of work: (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (5) the compilation and publication 
of All-India statistics. 


The Government of India felt the neces- 
sity for the creation of a Central Statis- 
tical Research Bureau for the continuous 
analysis and interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and phenomena and they 
established in 1933 the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Research Bureau under the Director- 
Generalof Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
at, their headquarters, The Director-General] is 
now stationed at the headquarters of the Gov- 
ernment of India with a Deputy Director of 
Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director 
of Statistics at Calcutta and a new TPeputy 
Director of Statistical Research at the head- 
quarters, 


Among the important publications for which 
the Director-Genera] {s responsible are the 
following annual volumes :--Review of the 
Trade of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea- 
borne Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield of 
Principal Crops, the Monthly Survey of Busi- 
ness Conditions in India and Indian Customs 
Tariff. The department also publishes a weekly 
jo The Indian Trade Journal’*— 
the principal features of which are (a) 
information as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests, (4) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
er pe by Government departments and public 

dies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government orders, communiques and qther 


notifications affecting trade. (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (f} market reports, price 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (7) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, and (h) quarterly and annual 
reports of the Indian Trade Commissioners 
abroad and summaries of the leading features 
of consular and other trade reports. 


The Department atso administers the Com- 
MEROIAL LIBRARY AND READING ROOM located 
at No. 1, Council House Street. Calcutta, This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Librar 
and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into first-class tech- 
nica} library containing over 18,302 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as wel] as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 361 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports, Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also avaiJable on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India, 


The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London, Hamburg 
Milan, Osaka (Japan) and Mombasa (East 
norte Shae the Indian Trade Agent, Kabul, 
with His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in 
India and the Dominions, and with Consular 
Officers in various parts of the world. And the 
yearly increase in its correspondence shows that 
it issteadily being used more and more both by 
firms in India and by overseas firms interested 
in Indian exports. 


British Trade Commissioner Service. 
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THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
1s the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 


information from all parts of the world ; by dis- Co 


seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found ible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world, 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Function of Commissioner.—The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Frade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the’principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
forelgn competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade . 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 


He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of ali kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area : and to give all possible assistance to the 
Tepresentatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
mmissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a eed pT range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A ated consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited elther to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. It is hoped that focal im- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
&® more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Co foners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom orthe Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition of 
otherwise. 


H. M.'s TRADE COMMISSIONERS IN INDIA. 
Caicutta— 
Sir Thomas M. Ainscough, 0.B.E., 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India, Burma and Veylon. 
Mr. A. Schofield, 
His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 
se Box No. 683, Fairlie House, Fairlie 


Place. 
Telegraphic Address—‘“ Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta,’’ 
Telephone No. ‘ Calcutta 1042.” 
Bombay— 
Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, 
His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 
Post Box No.815,3, Wittet Road, Ballard 
Estate 


Telegraphic Address—“Tradcom Bombay.” 
Telephone No.—“ Bombay 23095.” 
Ceylon— 
Imperial] T'rade Correspondent, 
The Principal Collector of Customs, 
Colombo. 


THE CANADIAN COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE. 


The Canadian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce comprises, a8 one of its principal divisions, 
the Commercial Intelligence Service. This 
Service had its beginnings prior to the establish- 
ment of the Department in 1892 and has since 
undergone considerable expansion. At present 
it includes a headquarters staff in Ottawa and 
thirty-four Trade Commissioner offices abroad, 
seventeen of these being in British and an equal 
number in foreign countries. 

The office of the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner for India, Burma and Ceylon has been 
established in Calcutta since 1922. Its services 


are at the disposal of Canadian firms interested 
in the export of their goods to the Indian market 
and to others who may be interested in the 
purchase of Indian products. It is also in 
regular touch with import houses in India and is 
prepared to co-operate as well with exporters 
seeking a market in Canada for any Indian 
|commodities, 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner 
in India—Mr. Paul Sykes, 23, Esplanade 
Mansions, Calcutta, P. O. Box  2008,; 


Telephone—Calcutta. 5053; Tel. Address :— 
“ Canadian, Calcutta.” 
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Indian Central Cotton Commiuitee 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 201-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value One of their recommenda 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of the cotton growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal 
practices and similar matters 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
Sppantes by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923 Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee 1nd for agni- 
cultural and technological research on cotton 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the sametime the Central Cotton Committee 
was snoor pores and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows — 


INDIAN CENIRAL COTTON COMMITTEL 
¥ MEMBERS 


Presedunt —Sir Bryce C Burt CIL MBE 
TAS Vice Chairman Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research ez officio 

(a) The Lxpert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in Aguicultural 
matters ex officro 
REPRLSLNTATIVES OF AGRICUL] IURAL 

DFPARTMLNT 

Madras—Mr P H Rama Redd 
Director of Agriculture 

Bombay —The Director of A,riculture 

United Provinces —The Dircctor cf Agriculture 

Punjab —The Director of Agriculture 

Central Provinces —M1 J C McDougall 148 
Director of Agriculture 

Sind —Rao Saheb kh. I Thadani Director of 
Agniculture 
THE DIRECTOR GENLRAL OF COMMER 

CIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS 

ex officro 
RLPRFSETATIVES OF CHAMBIrRS OF 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS 

The East India Cotton Association, Sir Pur 
shotamdas Thakurdas CIL MBk 

The Bombay Mullowners Association Mr S 
D Saklatvala MI 4 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce Mr M 8S 
Durutt1 

The Indian Merchants Chamber Mr 
Chandulal P Parikh 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce Mr A P 
Darlow 

The Ahmedabad Millowners Association 
Mr Kasturbha: Lalbhai 

The Tuticorm Chamber of Commerce Mr J 
Vonesch 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
Mr J Tinker j 


IAS 


The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation 

Mr W Roberts cir 
COMMFRCIAL RLPRESTNTATIVFS 

NOMINATED BY LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Central Provwuces —Mr P V_ Deshmukh 
Mr D AL hane 

Madras—Mr J Nuttal 

Punjab —Mr Balak Ram 

Bengal —Mr Akhil Bandhu Guha 


CO OPERATIVE BANKING 
REPRESTNTATIVE 


Si Chumlal¥ Mehta K CST (Vece Presuent) 


REPRISENTATIVIS OF COTTON 
GROWING INDUSTRY 

Mairas M R Ry \V C Palaniswami Goun 
der AvV1 M R Ry Rao Bahadur B P Sesha 
Redd Garu 

Bombay —Rao Bahadur C 8 Shuirahatti 

United Pio nees —Khan Bahadur Shah Nazar 
Husain Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Sarup 

Funjab —Sardar Saheb Gurbachan Singh 
Mian Nurullah 

Central Pronnas ant Berar—Rao Bahadur 
Sir Madholao G Deshpande KBkF Mi M P 
holhe 

Sind —Mr Roger Thomas 


REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN SIATIS 

Hyderabad State-—~Mr Nizam ud Din Hyder 
Director of Agriculture 

Baroda State—Mr BR G Allan, Commissioner 
of Agriculture 

Gualir State—Mr G K Lele Deputy Dirce 
tor of Agriculture Malva Division Ujjain 

Ra putana and Central Indu States —M1 1 
R Low 148s Dnrector Institute of Plant Indus 
tiy Indore 


ADDIIIONAT MIMBLRS NOMINATID LY 
THL COVLRNOR CINLRAT IN COUNCII 

Rao Bahadul § $5 Salimath Deputy Director 
of Agiiculture Southein Divisi.n Dharwai 

M R hy V Ramanatha lye: Avl Cotton 
Spccitlist ( simbatore 

Rai Bahidurs V Kanun,o Finance Minister 
Holhar State Indc1e 

Seth Isseidas Varindmal MTA Represent 
aes of the Karachi Indian Merchants Associa 
100 

Ihe Feonomic Bctanist (Cotton)to the Gov 
ernment of the United Provinces Cawnpore 

Sved Miran Muhammad Shah mac 

Jala Shri Ram Representative of the Cotton 
Millowners of Delln 
Dr V h Baidvm PHD Deputv Director of 
Agriculture Department of Agriculture 1n Mysore 
State Ban.alore 

Mr  Chellaram Shewaram Representative 
of the haiachi Cotton Association Ltd 

Dewan Bahadur Su T Viyayrraghavacharya 
KRBL 

Mr H B Rajdev Deputy Director of Agri 
culture Iharnatah Division H E H the Nizams 
Dominions Raichur 
< ae Rao Bahadur Bhimbha: Ranchodj1 

al 

Secretary—Mr D N Mahta BA (Oxon) 
KIS 

Assi tant Secretury—-Mr C J Bocarro MA 

Pubhety Oficer—Mr R D Mihra, MA B 
Litt 


Indian Central Cotton Committee. 


Director, Technological Laboratory.— Dr, Nazir: 
Abmad, M.Ssc., ph.D., F. Inst.p. 

Office.—Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by 0 § the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 

The Cotton T Act passed in 
1923 enables any Teal Gowrnmeat with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 

ing of the Actinferior cottons were imported 
nlarge quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
thisabuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencles and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Kajpipla, Chhota 
Udepur, Hyderabad, Indore, Sangli, Baria, 
Lunawada, Bhaderwa, hadana, Sant, Sanjelli, 
and Jambughoda States and with excellent 


results. 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 1925) subsequentl passed 
provides for a certain measure of control of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin. This 
Act, with the minimum of official interference, 

laces the cotton trade in a position itself 

deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 

bear haat improvement in the quality of Indian 
cottons. 


The Bombay and Central Provinces Govern- 
ments have both passed amending Acts to the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
making it obligatory on all cotton ginning and 
pressing factories situated in the areas to which 
the Act may be applied to take out licenses and 
Prue the watering, mixing or admixture 
of cotton. 


The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to ee to the notice of the 
trade, both in India abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
Scale and has carried out some important en- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-count and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of ‘‘ pools” of cotton ginning and 
Pressing factories on the price d to the 
Srowers for their produce. As an instance of the 
progress in cotton growing which has been made 
since 1917 it may be stated that since that date 
approximately half a million bales of cotton of 
Medium staple have been added to the Indian 
crop by the work of the A tural Depart- 
ments. in age al it may be said that the 
Comnilttee ord a common meeting ground for 
repréaen ms Bee ll sections of the Cotton 
trade and of cotton growing industry, thus 
enabling a nambet of probjems to be tackled 
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from every point of view and definite progress 
made towards their solution. 

Research ins.—The Committee 
has also instituted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers in India, Scholarships for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted. 

Statistics:;— By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics. ‘The compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinning 
milis in India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
at mills of Indian cotton classified by varietlas, 
(8) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at important cotton centres 
in India, and by the mills classified by varieties, 
(4) the Indian cotton crop classified according 
to staple length, and (5) loose cotton con. 
sumed in the spinning mills in British India and 
Indian States, the establishment of weekly 
statistical returns relating to the number of 
bales of raw cotton pressed in India, and the 
revival of rail-borne trade statistics for cotton 
are some of the results already achieved by 
the Committee in this on. The 
Committee also publishes a report on the 
accuracy ofthe All-India Cotton forecasts of 
each season. 


Research.— By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete expecmentel spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the past. 
The Laboratory undertakes, for the trade on 
payment, tests on cotton and artificial silk 
yarn and acts as the official testing House for 
he Indian Textile Industry. 


The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which is a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 

In addition by means of grants-in-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
special investigations on problems of general 
app licanitity which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds, 
Such schemes are operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and row number 
thirty-three. 

The Committee also assists by means of 
grants to Agricultural Departments in Provinces 
anil States and to Co-operative Cotton Sale 
Societies in the wider distribution of seed of 
improved varieties of cotton. There are 18 
such schémes in operation at present. 

His er hee Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay in Deceinber 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee’s 8 la- 

laid great atress on the miparbanee 
and value of the Committee’ work. 
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East India Cotton Association. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay.—The Assoolation is the outcome, 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917 Until the end of 10917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, mz, The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd , The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd , The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association Ltd ,and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Association None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con 
filct with each other The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Live l, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the = of Government to prevent a financial 
cTIS 


The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 asa 
temporary measure under the Cha nship 
of Mr.G Wiles,108 This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 

ed, and its functions were carried on by the 
st India Cotton Association under Bomba‘ 

t No XIV of 1922 


The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 8lst October 1932 With 
effert from lst November 1982 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No IV of 1982 under which it has 
ie declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 

on. 


The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows — 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt, CIe£, 
MBE (Premdent), Haridas Madhavdas, Esq, 
oe esudent), Sellers’ Panel, J. Vonesch, 

q , Buyers’ Panel, Tulsidas Kilachand, Esq. 
Buyers’ Panel, Chandrakant Mulraj Khatau, Esq , 
Buyers’ Panel; J O G Barnes, Esq , Buyers’ 
Panel; Bhawani A Khimji, Esq, M.L. A, 
Sellers’ Panel, S B Dalal, Esq , Sellers’ Panel, 
Bansidhar Chokhanl Esq, Sellers’ Panel: 
Begra) Gupta, Esq, Brokers’ Panel; Chunila 
B hta, Esq, Brokers’ Panel, Ramdeo 
Anandilal Podar, E*q , Brokers’ Panel , Pratab- 
rai M Mehta, Esq, Brokers’ Panel, Umadutt 
Surajmal Nemani, Hsq, Brokers’ Panel, 
Madanial Palfram, Eeq, Brokers’ Panel, 
ffardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai BR Naik, u1Lo, 
nominated by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, Growers’ Representative; M P Kolhe, 
Esq ,MLA,nominated bythe Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Growers’ Representative , 
Mian Nurullah, MLA ,nominated by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Growers’ Represent- 
ative; Dr Vishram Hari, Patil, Ph D, nominat- 
ed by the Government of Bombay, Growers’ 
Representative; S. B, Betigerl, BA. 1LB,, 
nominated by the Government of Bombay, 
Growers’ Representative, 


is 


Officers. 

C M Parikh sq, B com, Secretary, A 
R Menezes, Esq , Deputy Secretary and Manager; 
Clearing House, and 8S A P. Aryar Eq, 
Assistant Secretary 

Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are —To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where 10 India and to regulate admigsion to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or apy individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange , to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts, to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade, to estabhsh 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade, 
to maiptain uniformity of control of the said 
trade, to fix or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all market, 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business, and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and Maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
uger thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearmg House To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing 
prosecuting, or defending, any suits, actions 
Pecos applications, or arbitrations on 

half of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association 
and to preacribe the principle of framing of 
contracta with a view to elminate the 
temptation and possibility of speculative 
manipulation 

The Association has a 
Building at Sewri Cotton De 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 
end a large Tradin 
Liverpool and New 


fine 
t, containing 
llers’ Rooms. 
Hall on the lines of 
ork Exchanges 


The ty Sah ceremony of the opemn of the 
Exchange Building was performed b 8 Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay 


on the Ist December 1925 inthe presence of a 
large gathering which included most of the 

rominent business meno of the City and many 
eading citizens 

There is a membership of 410 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
published annualJy in December and 
statistics are igsued twice weekly. 
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The Textile Industry. 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 'induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 


trom the earliest times. Its cotton, known a8 
white wool, was well-known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce, 


Indian Cotton. 


The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material, Whenthe war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 





1935-36 
(Provisional Estimates). 


great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
** Share Mania,”* and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1936-37 the total area in all territories 
Teported on was computed at 25,219,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 6,307,000 
bales of 400 Ibs. as compared with 26,000,000 
acres and 5,933,000 bales in 1935-36. 
Bombay, Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Hyderabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn, The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop :— 


(Provisional Estimates). 




















Provinces and States. Acresin |Balesof400Ibs.| _Acresin _ [Bales of 400 Ibs. 

Thousands, j|(In thousands).} Thousands, | (In thousands). 
Bombay (a4)... ie vi | 6,637 1,369 5,894 1,145 
Central Provinces and Berar .. 4,068 616 3,969 810 
Puajab (a) a 3,519 1,582 3,692 1,920 
Madras (a) 2,693 537 2,578 535 
United Provinces (a) 506 195 605 174 
Sind (a) .. 849 346 982 518 
Burma 518 105 511 113 
Bengal (a) 73 24 75 26 
Bihar 82 6 31 6 
Assam... 38 15 36 13 
Ajmer-Merwara 35 13 | 34 12 
North-West Frontier Province. 19 3 21 4 
Orissa ., - oe ak 9 2 8 | 1 
Delhi... 2 1 2 | 1 
Hyderabad 3,698 589 3,080 499 
Central India 1,201 180 1,407 202 
Baroda 837 156 871 137 
Gwalior .. 602 124 714 106 
Rajputana 486 79 534 73 

Mysore .. ba 87 11 85 12 _ 

Total .. 25,999 50,33 25,219 6,807 


(a) Including Indian States. 


Note.—A baie contains 400 lbs. of cleaned cotton. 
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The Textile Industry. 


EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON FROM INDIA, 
(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) to various Countries for year ending 31st March :—~ 








Countries. 1932-83, | 1933-84, | 1034-365. | 1935-36. | 1096-37. 
United Kingdom ..  .. 167 342 847 456 | 601 
Other parts of the British Empire .. hat. AN Bot 8 fe 
Total, British Empire | 174 345 353 468 615 
Japan os ee wee we | 0,085 ~—~«| «2,022 ~—«*d: 28.085 1,759 | 2496 
Italy ; ee he oka ee R66 261 278 154 165 
France us en 3 is 124 168 148 165 155 
China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 184 837 142 109 72 
Be ‘a ss i ba ..| 129 145 153 228 317 
Spa - - - sl - 52 61 60 68 26 
Germany “s Ss - sa --| 158 247 153 261 218 
Austria @e ee ee e@eee ee@es ad eeeeen ees 
Other Countries .. oe .. 63 | —s«169 148 184 279 
Total, Foreign countries .| 1,889 2,895 3,187 2,928 3,653 
ToraL ..| 2,063 | 2,740 | 8,490 | 3,396 | 2,268 _ 
Bombay is the great centre of the cotton whole outtarn, which still coneiats for the most 


trade. @ principal varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomtas m the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cottun 
rown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
rom the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Weaterns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success jn Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton re of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. (:overn- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection; 
hybridization and the importation of exotle 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
eultable to soils where the ralny season is briet. 


Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record, This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments 
commencing in 1701; probibiting the use of 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an importin 
country, and made her dependent on the Unite 
Kingdom for the bulk of her plece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mil] in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the  poetah 
were really laid by the opening of the first 
in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months April te March, in each of the past 4 years :— 











BRITISH INDIA, 





| 1083-84. | 1934-35, | 1985-36. | 1936-37. 













Bombay Presidency .. es - .»| 484,714,674] 523,044,052) 548,806,151 | 512,882,434 
Madras xe ee as pe -»| 98,274,060; 108,765,667) 113,614,684 ; 129,886,202 
Bengal ee es es as -+| $0,912,808; 41,056,056! 40,991,244 | 38,064,475 
United Provinces .. - o»| 93,865,084) 99,701,305] 108,020,179 | 115,002,739 
Ajmer-Merwara ee ee eo ee 8,097,583 8,630, 71 10,385,454 8,607,883 
Punjab oe ee ee ee o+| 2,570,562 2,699,641 7,118,486 9,034,865 
Delhi - és - a | 24,852,431) 25,810,722) 25,208,947 | 25,990,004 
Central Provinces and Berar $a ..| 41,595,480} 45,000,488) 46,427,800 | 47,599,390 
Burma pat me ee =e os 8,329,251 4,023,228 8,671,055 3,515,988 
ToTaL --| 796,711,480} 853,240,814) 904,238,959 | 890,584,020 
FOREIGN TERRITORY, 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 

Nandgaon, Drallor Cs Hyderabad, 

Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain), Kishan- 

gr, y, Kolhapur, Cochin, 

jxot, Ratlam, Travancore (a) and the 
French Settlements at Pondicherry ..| 124,349,198) 148,179,003] 155,047,770 | 168,532,644 
GBAND TOTAL oo! 221,060, 963/1,001,419,817!1,050,286,738/1,054,116,664 














(a) Figures for Travancore are being reported from October 1934, 
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The spinning of yarn is in a large degree produced about 10 percent. and 11 per cent., 
eeatred in Bombay, the mills of that province while Bengal and the Central Provinces pro- 
producing nearly 62 per cent. of the quantity duced 4°0 and 4°3 percent, Elsewhere the pro- 
prod in British (ndla. The United duction is as yet very limited. 
rovinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 


BomMBaY ISLAND. 


Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
fpun in Bombay island :— 


— | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34, | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 


41,792,475 | 37,022,137 


Nos. 1—10 | 52,498,182 | 49,700,540| 42,715,111 39,016,236 
112,581,425 | 101,055,798 


», 11—20 | 121,121,630 | 121,094,087 92,714,861 | 97,208,338 








>, 21—80 | 104,772,651 97,050,083; 74,060,268 | 83,404,188 | 92,910,588 | 77,389,336 
» 3l—40 | 29,478,014 31 590,553} 21,481,281 ! 380,190,121 | 386,792,207 | 37,893,243 
Above 40 12,954,822 12.904,255; 10,801,391 138,666,928 | 19,964,819 sat Het 


Wastes, &c, | 764,546 578,348 924,877 1,003,040 | 795,663 56 


TotaL ,.| 321,589,845 | 312,921,863) 242,647,789 | 265,387,851 | 304,836,977 | 276,696,077 





AHMEDABAD. 
The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows:— 


1934-385. | 1035-86. | 1936-87, 





—_— | 1931-82. | 1932-83. 1933.34. 





Nos. 1—10 | 1,807,890 | 1,817,847 | 2,297,002 | 1,942,478 | 1,965,664 | 1,809,839 
,, 11—20 nani 68,258,648 | 71,515,805 | 77,108,827 | 61,542,859 | 61,181,109 
,, 21—30 | 60,911,461 | 61,780,210 | 54,462,853 | 63,615,591 | 48,086,306 | 40,555,877 
98,291,088 | 29,262,214 | 25,778,008 | 82,608,401 | 34,127,714 
16,070,045 | 18,388,80i | 20,567,945 | 26,201,978 | 25,354,608 
| veee | 512 ie 26,898 3,047 


ee 


» 81—40 19,617,636 
Above 40 14,420,395 
Wastes, &c. 





ToraL ..| 152,363,961 | 166,168,742 | 168,927,587 | 179 003,829 











166,422,106 | 163,082,194 


Yann SPUN THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


Tbe grand totals of the quantities In various counts of yarn spun in the whole of India 
including Native States, are given in the following table :— 


1935-36. | 1936-37, 





1931-382. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 









Nos. 1—10 | 116,899,114 | 115,210,693 | 107,564,081 | 109,710,008 | 110,880,875 | 111,957,811 
» 11—20 | 445,157,984 | 484,241,173 | 439,866,706 | 463,460,247 | 483,721,726 | 480,134,122 
«» 21—80 | 294,005,842 | 297,512,610 | 254,827,186 | 282,418,512 | 987,788,874 | 268,762,C30 
» 81—40 | 71,073,075 | 77,185,518 | 75,810,009 ' 96,043,918 | 112,889,259 | 128,007,542 
Above 40 $4,001,868 | 36,503,740 | 37,358,406 , 43,876,496 | 58,528,164 | 61,851,698 
Wastes, &o. 6,236,192 | 5,674,671 5,684,606 | 65,915,641 | 6,088,840 | 8,408,461 
TOTAR .. | 966,378,020 |1,016,418,¢09 | 921,060,088 1,001,419,817/1,059, 286,788) 1,054, 116,664 
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The Textsle Industry. 


In the eatly days of the textile industry the! higher counts of yarn, importing American 


energies of the millowners were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms ot 
India. The increasiny competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the _ uncertainties 
introduced by the fiuctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the mullowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years has been to apin 


cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice bas reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produced in 1986-87 nearly 
65°7 per cent of the cloth woven in India. The 
United Provinces produced 6°6 per cent., the 
Central Provinces 2°1 per cent. and Madras 2.2 
per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 77°30 per cent. of the whole production. 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS. 


The following brief is extract tazen from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Nat’ve 











States *— 
—_— | 1932-33, 1983~84, 1984-35, | 1985-36, | 1986-37. 
1 
Grey and Bleached plece- 
Pounds ee 581,791,526) 405,704,794) 570,722,200| 687,922,936) 604,535,718 
Yards - 2,422,997,054/2,264,904,899/2 641,654,065) 2,778,491,028) 2,761, 765,472 
Coloured piece-goods— 
Pounds ee 160,728,948] 187,610,496] 147,466,140| 152,872,906) 154,663,112 
Yards ave 746,901,445) 680,056,828] 755,801,981) 797,878,985) 810,221,627 
Grey and coloured goods 
other than plece-goods-- 
Pounds es 8,542,246 8,891,982 3,708,787 §,119,105 5,144,770 
osiery—~ 
pouids 2,544,339 2,840,336 4,718,435 5,287,474 6,466,609 
Dozens as 746,841 745,391 1,481,708 1,642,848 2,085,654 
Miscellaneous— 
Pounds ‘ 4,291,948 4,864,133 6,208,820 5,678,448 5,577,656 
Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool— | 
r Pounds ee 2,007,004 1,859,114 8,880,265 4,676,151 6,928,016 
Pounds ea 604,901,056) 645,860,855) 786,649,097) 761,552,020) 782,815,881 
Yards as 3,169,898, 499| 2,945,051,727| 8,397,456,046/ 8,671,870,903|/8, 571,987,099 
Dozens ee 1,698,312 1,687,152 2,412,281 2,933,508 8,278,793 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WOVEN GOODS. 
The output of woven goods during the five years in the Bombay Presidency was 


as follows :— 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


| 1982-83. | 


1938-34. | 1934-85. | 1985-86, | 1986-37. 








Yards 2,265 897,280) 2,024,683,240 | 2,288,888, 713 | 2,407,081,553/2,347,101,882 
Dozens 608,700 506,611 688,352 961,388 888,536 













The grand totals for all-India are as follows'— 











_—— 1932-88. | 1988-34. | 1934-35. 1935-86. | 1986-87. 
Pounds is rae 604,901,056| 645,860,856 | 786,649,097) 761,552,020, 782,815,881 
Yards = $,169,898,490/2,945 051,727 | $,897,456,046|8,671,370,903| $,571,987,009 
Dozens as $,278, 708 


1,693,312 i 


1,687,231 


2,412,821 2,938,698 
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ss of the Mill Indu 
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@ progress of th wit 
e Mill samc in the whole of Indi 
a. 
verageNo, Approximate Quant 











Years ending 30th June. Humber Number | Number 
spill of re Hands | of Cotton Cons 
1881 ses Nira Dalle Cwts, | Bal ns 
. a 
1882 ee 57 | 15.18.0968 wts. | acy 392 
1883 ": | 65 | tepo'sia | gars | ae’aer 
re | e7 | ariooses | istszs 5:07 | 13,010867 | 3,75,089 
1885 we 79 20 01.667 15,373 53.476 3,91,467 397° 565 
ere Shae. are ile 145646 | 16°587 0307 | 1880777 4,560,556 
a a 29,61,561 0 67°186 | 20:88, 5:31,365 
1888 meet AOE | Bhaleoe 17,455 | 74,883 Serta 5,986,740 
1889 24/88,851 | 19,400 | 82370 641/000 | 726° 376 
1800 ee | 124 879 | 27,54,43 
1891 - °° 137 ae TL Toe 21,561 91,598 1 
1892 ee oe 134 33,51,394 23,412 1 02.7 31,10,289 8.88.6 
1893 ae : . oe 139 34 02.232 24,531 ner 35, 29,617 10 0 Se 
1d se | MAL | 85,765,917 25,444 | 1,16,161 41,26,171 | 11,78,006 
ee ; a 6,49, 786 ’ 121.500 ot 11,05,9 
1896 - 148 | 38 , 31154! 1°30° 40,98,528 | 1 ,05,938 
1896 ee | 158 Rca nie ssash | Uaneee 42°78°778 | 12/22°508 
1898 ‘Dy 17 Bo vee ote 37°270 1,38,669 | 46,95,909 2,22,5C8 
.* o 65,618 1,45,482 | 49,32. 13,#1,714 
180 i | foapens | esse) Ache |ebare| ita 
1900 a oe oe 188 47.2 48,064 51,84,648 belied | 36 
1901 = we 3 i4 .28,333 39.069 ’ 14,81,828 
ee 7 9g , | 
1 ne "! | ipa | Sofoetose | 42°80 Te ace li eaeracs | aceace 
4 as ee 50,06,965 ee resis | a7’or an 14,538,852 
ope. «2, te te Ses 043,207 | 44092 | 1’ai’ean 61,77,6 13,51,740 
ecco | Mb [Sbah| eee) bac Sirees | asa 
107k. | bea | 88 “701596 60,189 | 1, ow pret nas, 760 
ee y 68 ? 
ae oe 941 15 9:30,595 : 
1910. ‘+ ae | 259 57,56,020 | 87,920] 2,21,195 19,80,170 
19 : a (ae: Ge 263 | 61,05,671 76,898 | 2,386,024 69,70,250 | 19,91,560 
ing. fe "| 263 | esisreeo | abiase 2°38,624 81,500 | 21,009,000 
ce 2 .. | 268 | 64,683,929 a5352 | ss0'eao | omvone | 19 35,010 
W1te ee 272 | 65,06;862 | _ 04°180 oie sae | ree sea kon 05,866 
tee. 8 .. | 271 | 67,78,89 04,186 | 2.53'7 71,75,357 | 20,59,10 
a ore | esusired | 1:08°009 00°76 | Te n0'oal $000,016 
oT ott | ges | 7’ss’eo7 v0 38 296,840 75,00,941 | 21,43,126 
See ee ee ee fet 
ee a 5 » 
Jour 262 | 66,58.871 | 1,16,484 | 2,82,22 98,574 | 21,98,104 
ions "! | g58 | ez'esteve | wie'o1t | #17 ot 72,009,878 | 20,°5,678 
1923 oe sha sis 257 "70, 4 1,129,012 8.11, 0 a 71,54,805 20, 44. 230 
i94e ee 73.81.2 1,238,788 | 3, eoety: 68,88,118 | 19,52,818 
1 338 | 70.27 088 | Lat704 “ages | rreesoo 21,20,280 
1996° i 83,18,278 veces sa7'nep | oben bas 29:08,540 
: ,10,688 ies 8,656,887 pes 1,561,698 
19278 ssa | a7ieies | Lssried Het ey ame ery 
1 92 ge ae ; 386 o 1,589,464 3,78, 508 mon SLE 22,26,310 
ia — 4 eas | 'avoaa7e. | owen | Senn ee oe 
+ ne 344 | 80'07'004 | L’ra’ aeutae | ommuees |: Set ee 
198 ee 2 . 348 oh 24, 768 1,74,992 b 46 02 1 é 70,384,237 20.00.782 
19B2 ee 830 | 98,11,958 a2 430 64,082 | 90°07, 900 21,61,166 
os ‘oa owe 9 
3 34* ae an ee $44 anlen 6az 1,86,341 ret 92,16,116 Pate 4 
85* — eo $52 98. 668 1,89 040 ? ,226 1,01 89 424 e 2170 
987° ee | 852 | 96,19,174 | 1,04,888 400.008 | $9,30,088'| 28377168 
1987° - 8 : 6,85,775 ’og’ 3,84,988 | 94,63, 28,37,158 
: ae 379 98,56,658 1,98,88 4 94,63,965 27 08 
or 370 : 2,00, Peale 09.81.940 108,990 
97,830,798 | 1 4,17,808 '1.10, 98, 28 
"97810 | 417276 [1'1018-682 81,71, 414 
110,18,682, 31,46 418 
752 
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Considering ita present dimensions, the jute 
industry of nee is of 
The first jute m 

ta 


introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting g about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi: 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes ite inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
waa George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
ai eome years in the East India Marine Ser- 
ce. 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
altiving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being fried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of Lap ger This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he ted Dundee, and while 
thease Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Aciand placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who wore to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jate mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mfils, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
= fatrequentiy tear ref +h were pers As 
no uently bappensthe pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 


Power-looms.~—The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co.. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
eh Teeny for jute cloth. Unhampered by 

@nancial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aciands, the Borneo Jute Oo. made rapid 


progress, doubling theit works in 1864, and 7 
capita 


agar eget 1 over. In 1872 
- mere = ie & ues Hability 
mpany present “* Barnagore Jute Factory 
Co., Ld.” Four other mills followed in sucees- 
uripore, Seraigunge, and India Jute 


‘From 1868 to 1878,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace in “The ance of Jute,” “the 
five mills excepting the Rishra mill simply 
coinéd money and brought the total of their 
looms upto 1.250." To illustrate the pros- 

ma 


rity of the industry at this period w y 
fake. the dividends paid by the Bartlagore 


very recent origin.' 
1 in Bengal was started at/ 
in 1855, and the first power-loom was' 


He quitted this service while still a young locall 
Later dan 


The Jute Industry. 


vomeny. On the working of their first haf 
year, a 15 cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent. premium. The dividend for the 
firet year, ending August 1878, was 25 per 
cent.; for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
r cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
g public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a letter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 
In 1872-78 three new companies were floated 
y—the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
y and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874—5 eight other 
mills were launched—the Howrah, Orienta} 
ow Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
ngal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame— 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 38,500. This was too much of& 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns—the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressingand Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee—became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 


Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine; Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to cutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co. from Messrs. 
Sardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
ot the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,160 in 1883. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah 8, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into e ce except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started :—The Gordon Twist Mil? 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Angio- 

a), , Gondolpara (French owned), 
Allian Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
Rational, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gunge), and the Kinnison. A iull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which cams the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions—Dalhousie, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Belk 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook. 
The last decade has seen the construction ey 
Hukumchand, Birla Shree Hanuman, Gagalbhal, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, w. with 
the exception of the last-named—are under 
Indian ownership, 


following statement shews 


information is available wit 
in brackets represent the variations for each period, takingthe average of the quinquennium 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 :— 


A 


verage-— 
1894-95 to 1898-99 _ .. 
1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 


1904-05 to 1908-09 
1909-10 to 1918-14 
1914-15 to 1918-19 


1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1928-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-380 
1930-31 
1931-82 
1932-38 
1988-34 
1984-35 


value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1888-84 :— 


Number of 
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Progress of the Industry. 
THE record of the jute Industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress, The 


mills at 


ee 46 
ee 60 


e- | 76 
oo | 76 
¢ 76 


| 81 





‘| 99 
"T I1o0 


work. 


Authorised 
Capital (io 
lakhs of Rs.) 


522° 


680 
960 
1,209 


1 (193) 
(251) 
(355) 
(443) 


1,403°6 (519) 
1,428°5 (528) 
1,477°2 (546) 
1,568°5 (579) 
1,928°5 (712) 
2,199°4 (784) 


2,3824°7 f 
*2,385°S (881) 


859) 


2,218°3 (818) 
2,134°7 (788) 
2,119°8 (783) 
*2'119°7 (783) 
#2,126°6 (785) 
2'186°6 (807) 
2,360°6 (872) 
2'360°6 (872) 
2,370 .6 (876 
2.370°6 (876) 
2,805°6 (852) 


vised 
The production of the mills has increased to 
the exports of jute man 
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uinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
actuals for each year from 1917-18 up to 1931-32 and the figures 


Number (in thousands) of 


Persons 
employed 
daily 
(average.) 


86°7 (223)) 11°7 





S 


280°4 (723)| 41°0 
288°4 (758)] 41°6 
288°4 (748)| 48°0 
321 2 (828)/47°5 
880°4 (851)| 49°0 
341°7 (881)! 60°3 
$31°8 (854)|50° 


343°2 (886)|53°9 
307°6 (793)| 61°8 
276°8 (713)| 61°4 
263°4 (678)| 60°5 
257°1 (662)| 59°5 
263°7 cose) hs 


Looms, 


( 
(1 
abe 1,202°1(1,366) 


Spindles. 





244°8 (278 
384°6 (380) 
510°5 (580) 
691°8 (788) 


889°9 (954) 
856°3 (478) 
869'9 (908) 
(782)| 908°8(1,082) 
(868) {1,003 (1,140) 
(891) |1,043°4(1,185 
(914) |1,067°6(1,218 
(918) |1,068-7(1,200) 
(927) |1,088°8(1,231) 
(949) |1,105°6(1,258) 
(958) |1,108°1(1, 250) 
(980) |1,140°4(1,206) 
1,128) |1,224°9(1,392) 
*116) |1,220°5(1,886) 


081) |1,194°4(1,357) 


( 
(1,091) |1,221°7 (1,388) 


& still greater extent. The following figures show 
ufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 


jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 





Jute manufactures. 
eee Value in 
Gunny bags in Gunny cloths in 
millions of millions of lakhs of Bs. 
number, yards. 
1894-95 to 1898-99 .. we as 171.2 (312) 182 (4,186) 518 (415) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 ‘es es 206.6 (876) 427°2 (9,709) 826'5 (662) 
1904-05 to 1908-09 .. aie és 257.8 (469) 698 (15,864) 1,442°7 (1,154) 
1909-10 to 1918-14 .. ee we 839.1 (618) 970 (22,046) 2,024°8 (1,621) 
1919-20 ee ee ee ee $42°7 (624) 1,276°1 (28,980) 5,001° 4,004 
1920-21 ax ae ss ae 5389 (987) | 1,852°7 pated 5,290°4 (4,273) 
1921-22 ge - ie oe $86°7 (715 1,120°5 (28,000 2,999°5 (2,419) 
1922-23 iss oe ure as 844°2 (8687 1,2543 (31,850) 4,049°4 (8,265 
1928-24 es a ; Re 413°7 (752) | 1,848°7 (80,662) 4,228°3 (3,382 
1924-25 ise ‘e <s ae 425.1 (774 1,456°2 (83,095) §,148°8 (4,122 
1925-26 es oe a as 425°0 (774 1,461°3 (38,211) 5,752°1 (4,605) 
1926-27 es ee ae o% 449°0 (818) | 1,508°1 (84,161) §,283°8 (4,222) 
1927-28 a es ; és 4608°1 (848 1,552°7 (35,289) 6,821°8 (4,260) 
1928-29 ne es . ‘ 497°6 (906 1,568°2 (35,640 §,656°4 (4,528 
1929-80 ti . j 5223 (951) 1,660°6 (37,511 6,158°7 (4,130 
1980-31 aa ; 434'0 (790) | 1,270°O (28,884 $148'°8 (2,621) 
1981-82 ‘s ae é és 388.5 (707 1,021°0 (28,204) 2,188°6 (1,712) 
1982-338 2% “% ee 415°0 (756 1,011°7 ry 2,189°7 (1,718) 
1983.84 ‘ : oe 401.6 (782) | 1,062°5 (28,920 2,110°5 (1,690) 
1034 35 ae oa on 7 422.9 (770) | 1,068°4 (24,168 2,124°5 (1,700) 
1935-86 ee ee ee es 458.9 (835 ) _ 1,218" 8 (27,682) (2,826°1 4 1,860) 


Rae 


less than that in the case of manufactures 
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Until the outbreak of war the exports by sea fell back again to Rs, 50 at the end of November 
of raw jute were marked by Increases from year and recovered at Re, 64 at the close of the 
to yearalthough the increase was very much year 


Average price of jute 
or 


During the war years exports declined very dinary, 
considerably The cessation ofthe war stimu per bate of 400 Ibs 
lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the Rs. a p. 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-15 to| 1879-80 to 1883-84 - 28 8 O (100) 
ilies ; In be cama tah ge ao ne oe 1884-85 to 1888-89 .. - 23 3 2 (99) 
reoorded a decrease and in 1 ey aga ; ; 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons onan he Eee - : _ ‘is 4 ea 
Jute, raw ton 1899-1900 to 1903-04 - 82 1 7 (187) 
Average 1879-80 to 1883-84 . 375,000 (100)|i99090 10101814 =. =. Sl aio qai7y 
J 1884-85 to 1888-89.. 445,000 (119)) 1914-15 to 1918-19 - 00 6 6 (214) 
93-04.. 000 1917-18 - . 88 8 0 (164) 
‘ 1889-90 to 1898-9 500,00 (133) 1918-19 ; 60 0 0 (255) 
1894-95 to 1898-99 . 615,000 (164) 1919-20 : 77.8 O (380) 
is 1899-1900 to 1903 04 685,000 (169)| 1920-21 ; : .- 68 8 O (296) 
0 : 1921 22 . 68 0 0 (268) 
1904-05 to 1908-09 765,000 (201) 1922 93 " 73 0.0 (810) 
1914 15 to 1918-19 464,000 (124)] 1924 25 F 89 2 0 (878) 
Year 1919-20 .. 592,000  (158)/ 1925 26 3 5 (358) 
; 1920-21 - 472,000 (129) ieee : Ue 3 : Ce} 
’ 1921-22 468,000 125)| 1928 2 ; 
1922-23 578.000 ) 1929 30 66 11 2 (284) 
+ 578,000 (145)) j 959.37 42 9 0 (180) 
1923-24 660,000 (178)| 1931-39 88 3 8 (163) 
me, 1924-25 - 696,000 (185)/ 1982-33 . 2910 9 (126) 
1925 26 647,000 (172) et . a if (153) 
cade 708 000 (189)! s985 36 . 82 8 9 (138) 
1927-28 892,000  (288)| 1936 37 36 6 7 (151) 
, 1928-20 - 898,000 (288)|N B—Prices are given for “Reds” as from 
, 1929-80 807,000 (215)| pesca eer 
1980 31 620,000 (165)| beanas follows 
1981 32 587,000 (157) are Roe ere 
»- 1082 88 563,000 (150) gage ar dad 
1933 34 748,000 (199)| 1879 80 to 1888-84 - 10 721 on) 
: oe mz0c0 Gt eee «18 8 Ua 
- Oo ° 
» BBD 6 771,824 — (205)! 1354-9 to 1898-09 911 8 (98) 
The total quantity of jute manufacture 1899-1900 te 1903-04 . 10 210 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 1904-05 to 1908-09 .. es 1114 1 (119) 
1922-28 was 668,000 tons as against 689,000 1909-10 to 1913-14 . 1212 2 (122) 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons/ 1914-15 to 1918-19 , 93 6 7 (229) 
in the pre-war year1913-14 The values of 1917-18 838 8 0 '314) 
these exports amounted to Rs 40 28 lakhs, or 1918-19 a 33 0 0 (814) 
an increase of Ra, 10,86 lakhs over the preceding 1919 20 a 28 0 0 (267 
ear and Rs. 12,08 lakhs over the pre war year 1920-21 290 8 0 hoe 
he shipments of gunny bags were valued at 1991 22 . . 14 8 0 (188) 
Ra, 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Rs 24,24 1929-28 ; 9112 0 (209) 
lakhs as ainst Rs 18,86 and Bs 15,92 lakhs 1923-24 1913 0 (190) 
respectively in the preceding year and 24-05 229 0 (214) 
year, 1926 27 19 9 @ (186) 
The price of raw jute reached a very high | 1927 28 es ©2118 8 (208) 
nt in 1906-07, the rate being Ra. 65 per bale | 1928-29 oo 221210 (212) 
n 1907-08 it dropped to Rs 42 per bale, and| 1929-30 17 4 9 (165) 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and1909-10, | 1980-31 . 12 1 7 (115) 
the price having declined to 86°4 and Rs $1,/ 1981-32 11 0 0 (105) 
in 1917-18 itdropped to Rs. $8-8-0 but rose | 1932-83 ee - 101010 (102) 
again in 1919-20 up to Rs, 77-8-0 In 1920-21) 1938 34 ee 12 9 8 (12u} 
it dropped to Bs. 65 but rose again to Ra 86 | 1934-35 -- 1018 8 (103) 
It again declined to Rs. 66. In 1921-22 the| 1935-36 . 912 7 (193) 
price rose to Rs, 73 at the end of September, Dut! 1936 37 ~» 8 1 2 (164) 
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The 1936 crop.—The final figures of outturn forthe three provinces work out as follows:— 





PROVINCE. 


Bengal (facluding Cooch Behar 
Bihar és 


Orissa - 
Assam 


ae ee oe =e 


PROVINCE. 


& Tripura States) .. oe 


YIELD IN BALES. 











Beene Uncloaing Cooch Behar & Tripura States) 
ar ‘a és ae a 


Orissa se 
Assam 





1986. = 1987, 
7,774,600 7,071,600 
ao tak + 520,000 +'921.400 
28,800 31,900 
a 412,500 592,800 
Total .. 8,735,800 8,617,700 

AREA IN AORES. 
1936. 1937. 

a sa 2,180,800 2,208,200 
are 11,000 445,000 
sell 13.500 15,300 
| 140,300 197,700 
Total .| 2,545,600 | 2,861,200 





t Including Nepal. 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal’ 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the: 
following circumstances:—In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new marks, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late 8. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days & week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent. of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1290. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 
The present officials of the Association are :-— 
Chatrman.—Mr. P. 8. Macdonald. 
Members of Committee :— 
Mr. W. A. M. Walker, M.L.A., Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. B. M, Birla, Mr. J. H. Burder, 
Mr. F. Law, Mr. J. Sctot, Mr. J. R. 
Walker, M.L.A. 


Working days.— With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 


amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines estopped at 2 
or 8 p.m, ou Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat, 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation, 
Unfortunately the Government of India fe- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Onlya year, 
or two agothe Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the poast- 
billty of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercismg some contro] over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parke came, and wrote 
a@ report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 


The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. During 
the past 10 years s policy of curtailment of 
output has been continuously in force, By an 
agreement operating from October 1081 the 
mills in the membership of the Association 
comprising some 95 per cent. of the e, wor 
during 1932, 1933 and the greater part of 1984 
for 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent, of the 
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total complement of looms sealed; and the 
agreement incorporated a clause which provided 
that the mills would not instal any extra pro- 
duttive machinery or relative buildings during 
the currency of the agreement, The agreement 
also provided machinery whereby production 
could be gradually increased by ucing the 

reentage of looms required to be kept sealed. 
The process of increasing production in this 
way was begun on ist November 1934, when 2} 
per cent. of the total complement of looms were 
unsealed, and was continued throughout 1935, 
a further 24 percent. of looms being unsealed 
on Ist May 1935, 24 per cent, on 5th August and 
24 per cent, on 11th November. The remaining 
5 per cent. of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
February 1935. Throughout this time the mills, 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict their 
working hours to 40 per week. The five excep- 
tions, namely, Premchand, Craig, Waverley, 
Megna and Nuddea had, by the terms of the 
agreement, been granted the privilege of working 
54 hours per week with a full complement of 
machinery and all five worked in accordance 
with the special terms allowed to them, This 
working agreeMent between the Association 
mills, however, in accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter- 
Minated on the 3lst March 1936 and was super- 
seded by an agreement, operating from the Ist 
April 1936, under which the mills were per- 
mitted to work up to but not exceeding 54 hours 
per week on single shift, with no night work. 
As in the old agreement, this new agreement 
incorporated a clause which restricted the mills 
from installing any extra productive machinery 
or relative buildings during the currency of the 
agreement. 

Under this agreement the mills’ working 
hours were increased by successive stages until 
witb effect from the beginning of August 1936 
all mills in the membership of the Association 
were working 54 hours per week on single shift. 
With effect from the Ist March 1937, however, 
the agreement was stispended indefinitely and 
the position now is that the millsare at liberty 
to work whatever hours and to instal whatever 
extra productive machinery they desire. 

In addition to the above working agreements 
which applied only to the millsin the membership 
of the Association, an agreement was entered 
into, with effect from ist August 1932, with the 
five principal mills outside the Association, 
namely, Adamjee, Agarpara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow 
and Shree Hanuman, whereby these mills under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 54 per 
week up to 30 June 1983. With certain modi- 
fications this agreement was extended and be- 
came a continuing agreeMent subject to six 
months’ notice of termination being given by 
either party, which notice of termination could 
not be given before 1st July 1934. On the 30th 
September 1935 the Association gave the 
required notice and the agreement terminated 
on the Slst March 1936. No new agreement 
with these mills has yet been entered into. 


An Association, styled the Caleutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to rd the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute for 
local consumption. The members are balers 
and brokers of jute for sale to the jute mills zp 
and around Calcutta, The present Committée 
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is—Mr. H. A. Luke, Chairman. Members—Mr. 
J. L. Ruthven, Mr. B. B. Simpson, Mr. B. 
Meyer, Mr. C. H. Thomas, and Mr. C. 8. Taylor. 


Effects of the War.—The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says:—The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs, 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,620 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent. above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities, There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
‘ncrease in the value accompanied by a decrease 
In the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower, 


Jute Manufactures.—The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 168 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Ra. 78 lakhstoan increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Bs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than haif 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 


There were 103 mills at work throughout the 
year 1981-32 with 61,426 looms and 1,220,586 
spindles, The number of persons employed 
war 263,442, There were no difficulties as 
regards the supply of labour. 

The number of gunny bags ship from 
Calcutta during 1984-35 was 423 million bags 
but the value decreased from Rs, 15,82 lakhs to 
Rs. 10,25 lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth 
decreased from 12,51 million yards to 10,638 
million yards but valued Rs. 24,24 lakhs and 
Rs. 10,99 lakhs respectively. 


Indian Central Jute Committee.—A Centra! 
Jute Committee has been constituted by the 
Government of India with 24 members. 
Representation has been found in the Committee 
for trade and agricultural interests and for the 
Provincial Governments most concerned, 
namely, Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 


The functions of the Committee include 
agricultural, technological and medical research 
the improvement of crop forecasting, of pro 
‘duction, of testing, and of distribution of im- 
proved seed; enquiries and recommendations 
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relating to banking and transport facilities and 
transport routes, and improvement of market 
ing in the interests of the jute industry 

The Committee will also advise the Local 
Governments concerned on any points within 
tae rescribed functions which may be referred 
ra 

The Government of India have decided to 


finance the Committee for the time being by 


grants from Central revenues The grants wi 
not exceed Rs 5 lakhs in any year, and the 
position will be reviewed after five years or 
earher if necessary 

The formation of the Committee is the result 
of a recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, which suggested 
that there should be a committee on the lines of 
the Indian Centra) Cotton Committee to watch 
over the interests of all branches of the jute 
trade from the fleld to the factory 


Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 
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lt was valued at £18 be ton with Bimlipatam 
jate at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton, Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the Manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parte of India as are not suitable for jute 
Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied b 
the following countriesin order of importance — 
the Phillppine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Ruasia, Italy and Germany The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause Verv considerable changes in the char 
acter of the fibre market There will probable 
be labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa 
ration of the pack aeons ot Russia and Hongary 
and it is not unlikely that the worldwilllook to 
countries such ag India for the supply of fibros 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varietiesof hemp There can be no doubt 
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xperiments have been made during the last that one of the early effects of the war was to 
cultural Department of firm up hemp prices 


As far as Indian hemp 13 


the Government of India with the Deccan hemp concerned, Values were persistently depreciated 
plant (Hibiscus cannabiynus), which yields a fibre during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
very similar to jute Asa result,a new variety large stocksheld, but the clocure of the Russian 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce Ina marked improvement in Values, and there 
into seVeral parts of India, and, as a beginning, was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
tates Bihar A sample ofthe fibre prepared made a great recovery from the previous year 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- The quantity advanced by 87 per cent from 
ting was 10 ft to 12 ft long, ofan exceptionally 197,412 cwts to 260,487 cwts. and the value 


hight colour, well cleaned, and of good strength from Rs 26 93 lakhsto Rs 86 68 lakhs 
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Wool exported from India consiste not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea Imports by 
sea come chiefly from the Commonwealth of 
Australia but a certain quantity from Persia 
also comes by land, while the main imports 
are from Afghanistan, Central Asia, Tibet and 
Nepal Quetta, Shikarpur, Amritsar and 
Multan are the main collecting centres for wool 
received by land from Afghanistan and Persia 
whence it 18 almost invariably railed to Karachi 
for subsequent export overseas 


Imports and Exports-——-A considerable 
amount of wool 1s imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan 
Imports of raw wool in 1938 37 by sea decreased 
in quantity from 75 mullion lbs to 68 
milion Ibs while the value increased from 
Rs 44 lakhs to Rs 60lakhs Australia with 
her contribution of 38 million lbs valued 
at Rs 30 lakhs still remained the largest 
suppher although the quantity was less by 
0 7 millon lbs as compared with imports from 
that country in 1935-36 


Production in 1.—No definite informa- 
tion is available r_ ding production of wool 
The population of ... ep in India is estimated 
at about 43 million A reference in this connec- 
tion 18 also invited to the estimate made in 
Appendix IV (pages 112-113) of the Report of the 
Indian Tariff Board on the Woollen Textile 
Industry 


All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
Plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsid interest 
In singed respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, splat with re 
“pa to the Madras type, that they “ resem 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, 
ye bony, sides flat and the tail 
short,”’ 


Mill manufactare —The number of mills in 
British India in 1936, the latest vear for which 
details are available, was 21 of which four were 
in the United Provinces The paid-up capital 
of these mills was Re 66,59,842 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,884 and 54 068, 
respectively The average number of workers 
employed daily in these mills was6,909 There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for which they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
was 38,820,879 lbs valued at 1,17, 99,896, 
As regards Indian States there were five 
woollen mills of which four were in Mysore and 
one 1n Baroda The paid-up capital of these 
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mills was Rs. 40,32,707 and the number of looms 
and spindles was 280 and 9,744 respectively. 
These mills produced woollen goods of 2,838,806 
Ibs, in weight in 1983, the value being 
Rs. 28,51,175. The bulk of the wool us 
by the Indian mills is Indian wool, although it 
is supplemented to some extent by the 
importation of merinos and cross-breds from 
Australia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods. Their market for manufac- 
tured goods is almost entirely in India itself. 
Imports of woollen and worsted piecegoods in 
1936-37 increased by 0.2 million yards to 5.4 
million yards as compared with the preceding 
ear. Imports came chiefly from Japan, the 
nited Kingdom and Germany. There was 
a slight decrease in the number of woollen shawls 
and lohis in 1936-37, Japan and Germany being 
the largest sources of supply. Imports of! 


SR. 


carpets and floor rugs rose to 213,000 Ibs. in 
1936-87 from 202,000 Ibs. in 1985-36. Iran and 


China increased their shares in this trade 
wale ampere from the United Kingdom 
e0 : 


Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in Various parts of the country 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritenrhad a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work fs done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
& high price. 


Silk. 


In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons :— 


In the seventeenth and elghteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
thé’Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets, 


All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all eventa of Bengal, are never likely to 

roduce silk that could compete with this new. 
ndustry. On the lower hills of Northern India, | 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir, 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that. 
Bombyz mori, possibly obtained from China, | 


has been reared for centuries. 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
La arr depression in the mulberry silk trade 
ndia, 


India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkkworms; the ¢asar, the muga and the ert, 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists ina 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oi] plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac: 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
ert Silk, on the other hand, 1s so extremely 
dificult to reel that itis nearly always carded 
and spun—an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
ofin Europe. 


The caprice oi 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus of nosse which comprises some 
300 apecies, distributed throughout the tropical 
and ‘warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
te that dency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
oh ye but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There eg lpg = when any . first 
began export the dye from India, was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 


shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
Obtain a more ample oupply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to ita interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first deoline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up—partly on account of the high 
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duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable—. 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
rovince of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
t had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 18387. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the aé dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly Nes in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 


manufacture. ‘hese issues are being vigor- 
OILS AND 
A pamphlet on the subject published 


by the Commercial Intelligence Department 
points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten: 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
f Village oil milis worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for ol. There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush ail the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
1n the case of mustard oil, castor oi! and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, peceeu ery of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oll, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularily marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally ied to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
sae the existing oil-milling industry in 
D e 


There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 
industry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
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ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the iadustry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. 


According to him, the future of natural indigo 
is by no means a hopeless one provided steps are 
taken to realise such improvements as are clearly 
possible. Indigo soils have deteriorated due to 
lack of proper manuring, Continual cropping 
has resulted in phosphate starvation. This can 
be checked by proper manuring with super- 
phosphates. Improvements by botanical selec- 
tion and better business organisation and 
methods of marketing the product will also aid 
in hastening recovery. 


Decline of the Industry.—Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo tmdustry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificiaf dyes in, 
sufficient quantities during the war. 


OIL CAKES. 


from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Karope than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oi] seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other tban cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets, 


The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on thia point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oi} than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake. 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 


tage to the use of the cake as food. A conalder- 


able amount of demonstration work has been 


done by the Agricultural Departments of 


Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 


an increasing demand for most classes of 


European countries which encourage the export; mill cake. 
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Tea. 


Amat plantation crops in India tea is the 
most important. The indigenous tea plant 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered 
In Assam about 1620. It soon drew the atten- 
tion of the Kast India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in 1835, After working for five years, the plan- 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to 
the Assam Company, the first tea concern, and 
to this day the largest ce ad in India, It 
was anything but prosperous during the first 
ten Pb of its existence, But about 1852, its 
condition began to improve and its success made 


ing and attractive that speculators eagerly rushed 
into it, The discovery of the indigenous tea in 
Sylhet and Oachas gave the impetus for an 
ex on of the industry into the Surma valley, 
and in a few years thereafter the whole of the 
upper portions of the province of Assam (both 
Brahmaputra and Surma valley) was converted 
into a huge tea plantation. Thus the foundations 
of the present tea industry were laid during the 
fifties of the last century. Since that period the 
growth of theindustry has been phenomenal and 
“In less than a hundred years the British Empire 


has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 


the prospects of the industry appear so promis- world.” 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 :— 
Progress of the Industry. 











Area under | Production 
Year. tea in in 

‘000 acres. (’000,000 Ibs. 
1875-79 (average). 173 84 
1880-84 es “s 241 57 
1885-80 y 807 90 
1900-1904 ,, | 500 195 
1910 538 249 
1915 594 352 
1920 ae 654 $22 
1925 « ce 672 335 
1926 ° | 679 864 





—— — 


It will be seen from the above table that 
during the last sixty years, while the area under 





Area under | Production 
tea i 


Year. n D 

000 acres. | *000,000 Ibs, 
1927 des | 690 361 
1928 ; 702 872 
1929 712 401 
1930 802 391 
1931 807 394 
1932 809 433 
19838 816 883 
1934 ‘ 821 400 
1935 827 394 

| 
Assam and Bengal are the two most important 


centres of the tea industry in India, Assam alone 















tea hasrisen by over 400 per cent., the production accounting for more than half the total 
has increased more than ten times. production. 

The following table shows the relative importance of the various provinces from the point of 
view of the tea industry: — 

| Average dai 
Prova ad a 
and temporary.) 

Assam ee es oe 436 226,417 519,621 
Bengal oe oe 201 96,378 205,428 
Madras ee oe 78 31,519 69,709 
Cog ..  «. ° 163 849 
Punjab oe oe ee 10 2,479 10,710 
United Provinces... .. 6 1,622 3,496 
Bibar and Orissa .. “i ats a 4 997 2,598 
Total British India oe ee 733 359,575 811,906 
Indian States oe ee ee ° 04 34,854 87,188 







899,089 








Tea, 


Although India produces such large quantities 
of tea ita consumption of tea is comparatively 
adit little, about 70 million Ibs, as compared 
with 421 million ibs. in the United Kingdom and 
the consumption per head 1s only 0.20 Ib. as 
compared with 9.20lbs inthe United Kingdom. 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 
the cipal among which 1s_ the United 
Kingdom. It is estimated that India supplies 
about 40 per cent of the world demand of 
commodity. In 1934-35, 81 per cent of the 
total quantity of tea produced in India was 
exported abroad. 


The year 1932-83 was one of the worst for 
the teaindustry In addition to the world-wide 
depression,there was considerable over-production 
with the result that producers of tea all over 
the world were faced with declining prices and 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufficiently effective 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas. 
Besides this there was only a small difference 
in the price of medium and common and 
pee was thus no inducement to grow the 
ormer 


To check over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restrict production and to 
limit exports. A Bill giving legislative effect to 
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the scheme was passed ag the autumn session of 
the Legislative Assembly in 1933, During the 
first year of its operation the hopes engendered 
by the regulation scheme were, to a considerable 
extent, justified, and the industry was enabled to 
Meet what were undoubtedly very  dis- 
turbing conditions. During the year 1934 35 
which was the second year of the working of the 
scheme, the results were however, not so satis- 
factory. In common with other commodities 
tea seems to have suffered from the diminished 
purchasing power of consumers and the 
restriction On international trade A feature of 
the year was the shifting of demand from the 
higher tothe lower and medium grades of tea 


‘Lhe export yee for the year 1986-87, the 
fourth year of the working ofthe tea restriction 
Scheme was as in the preceding year fixed at 
‘82% percent of the standard exports and the 
year saw a steady recovery from the depressed 
conditions that characterised the trade in 1934- 
35 Stocks in the United Kingdom were not 
much above the normal and amounted to 174 
million ibs at the end of March 1937s as com- 
pared with 249 million Ibs at the end of March 
1936, and there was a further recovery in prices. 
Good quality was in great demand and a wide 
difference 1n price was recorded between good 
and common tea than was the case m the 
| preceding year 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India: — 





Year, | 
| 


‘a. Ge Se <s | 


1926-27 
1927-28 


1928-29 .. 
1929-30 .. 
1930-81 .. es : 
1931-82 . oe : | 


1932-33 ee ee ee 
1988-84 .. oe” 


1984-35 oe ° 
1935-36 ; 
1986-37 .. : . ‘| 








Amount exported Value in lakhs 

(million of lbs ) of Lupees. 
2 | 3 
349 | 29,04 
362 | 32,48 
360 | 26,60 
377 26,61 
$56 28,56 
841 19,44 
379 17,15 
318 19,85 
$25 20,13 
813 | 19,82 
302 ! 20,04 





The following figures show the proportion of 


ex of tea from India by sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exports .— 
1928-29 1935-36 
per cent, | per cent. 
To United Kingdom.. 83.0 88.5 
To Rest of Europe 2.0 
To Asia é 5 5.8 2.2 
To America .. “es 5.7 6.5 
To Australia se ee 1.6 0.6 
To Africa ‘a 1.9 22 
100 100 


From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good; but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1930 priced fell further still. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others. Whileas compared to 
1928, ‘ all tea ° fluctuated in the London market 
within a of 25 per cent., Indian common 
tea fell by about 50 per cent. 


In 1982-38 the fallin tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
Ib. realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1982-88 was 5 as. 2 p. as against 6 as. 5 


Pa AO Or ee eS SY AE hh SL . in 
A considerable quantity of Indian tea smported | 1981-32 and 9 as. 4 p. in 1980-81. The coal tioa 


into the United 
to other foreign countries. 


dom is normally re-exported | however, has improved considerably since 
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The follow 


Coffee. 


ices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 


in Calcutta and the index numbers of these prices wit] base 1901-02 to 1910-11 =100 —~ 


Average price at 


auction sales 
Price Index 
per Ib. Number 
AS p 
1901-02 to 1910-11 6 0 100 
1927-28 14 10 247 
1928-29 ll 4 189 
1920-30 9 11 165 
1981-32 9 4 156 
1932-38 5 2 86 


| Average price at 
auction sales 


Price Index 
| per Ib Number 

{| As p 
1983-34 | 9 7a) | 160(a) 
1984-35 i a ge Ape 
a 
1985 36 { i! 106) 810) 
l(a a 
1936 37 of 4 ay 3800) 


(a) For teas sold with export rights | (5) For teas for mternal consumption 


The fall in tea prices in 1929-80 greatly affected the profits of tea companies The following 
table which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the 


falling prices — 


Profit per Acre of 65 Indsan Tea Companves. 


1918. 
Average profit per mature acre £ 6-10-7 
Average profit in pence per Jb 2.6 
Average crop per Mature acre 599 Ibs 


1924. 1928, | 1929 
£ 15-2-0 £ 10-0-0 £ 6-9-0 
6.4 3.84 2.26 

560 lbs | 625 lbs. | 684 lbs 





It is quite clear from the above table that 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1913. 


The,main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com- 
Spee articularly from Java and Sumatra 
n order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the recy of the tea produced, being greater 
or the lower qualities than for the finer 


According to the latest agreement between the 
Indian, Ceylon and Netherlands East Indies 
produces, for five years from 1933 onwards 
exports are to be restricted and extension of 
cultivation not to be permitted beyond 4 per 
cent of the present planted area, 


During the year 1934-35 the wages of workers 
on tea plantations continued to decline The 
average wages of men, women and children 
in the Assam Valley were Rs 6-11-9, 4-18-9 and 
8-2-0, respectively as compared with Rs 6-18 6 
52 7and 310 4 respectively in 1933 34 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as 1s available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
century. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a Euro about 1840 but the industry thus 
started aid not flourish till 1860 


The Be arcing of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South The area under coffee 
in 1934-8 (including plantations of leas than 10 
acres) was nearly 185,000 acres, an increase of 
25 per cent. over the figures for 1925 26 


The total exports of coffee increased from 
1,50,000 cwts in 1926-27 to 2,77,000 cwts in 
1927-28 In 1928-29 and 1929 30 the ship 
ments declined and amounted to 1,98 000, ewts 
and 1,84,000 owta respectively, but exports 
again rose in 1930-31 and amounted to 2,93 000 
cwts, In 1931-32 the shi 
1,566,000 cwts but in 1982-88 exports agam 
rose and amounted to 1,738,000 cwts There 
was a further rise during 1983 34, the total 
exports amounting to 1,86,000 cwts In 1984-35 


i 


ents declined to. 


the exports again declined to 1,41,000 cwts but 
in 1985 36 there was a pronounced rise in the 
quantity exported which amounted to 2 16 000 
cwts but it declinea to 211,000 cwts 1986 37. 
The principal markets for Indian coffee, 
as usual were the United Kingdom and 
France During 1936-37, the share of the 
United Kingdom declined from 73,000 cwts to 
$5,080 cwts while that of France increased from 
83,000 cwts to 87,000 cwts Shipments to the 
Netherlands and Bolgium increased from 1,500 
cwts and 13,000 cwts. to 5,700 cwts and 
20,000 cwts respectively Norway doubled her 
requirements from 17,000 cwts. to $4,000 cwts 

Germany and Italy on the other hand curtailed 
their requirements from 10,000, cwts and 6,500 
cwts to 7,000 cwts and 8,100 cwts , respectively 


Not only does India export coffee in large 
ese but it also importe it chiefly from 
ava, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re-exports to Mascat Terntory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands, During 1936-37, however, 
there were no imports of Coffee into India, 
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The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee :— 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee in thousands ewts. 





available 





12 Months ending June 30th. Production. Export. for Home 
consumption. 
1925 - = we i. we eee 1 272.1 251.9 20.2 
1928 me ate ee <s Ss oe | 317.5 260.9 56.5 
1929 ; : os = we 247.8 142.6 105.2 
1930 i | 352.0 243.0 109.0 
1931 294.4 208 .4 86.0 
1932 ) 300 1 162 0 138 1 
1933 289 4 168 .7 120.7 
1934 . , 308.8 168 4 140 4 
1935 | 293.4 156 5 136 9 


Making allowance for the re-exports from 100,909 persons (43,548 garden and 19,447 out- 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of side labour permanently employed and 37,914 
Coffee in India in 19383 was approaching six temporary outside labour) in 1933-34. 


times the amount consumed in 1925. The general trade depression did not fail to 

The total production of cured coffee in affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
India during the season 1984-35 was $27 general slump in trade there was an additional 
million tbs as compared with 34 6 million Jbs. | factor which sd ar coffee prices and this was 
during the previous season The Indian Coffee|the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
industry like many other industries, has been| coffee. Since the year 1925 there has been a 
hit in recent years and has begun to feel the: general downward trend in coffee prices 
necessity for propaganda, improvement of. Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
marketing and agricultural and technological slow, but since then it has been very rapid 
researches with these objects in view the planting This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
interestsin South India have recommended the the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
passing of a Coffee Cess Act on the linesofthe London was 140s. in 1923 and 127s. 1n 1929 it 
Indian Cotton Cess Act. fell to 86s. in 1930. 

The daily average number of personscmployed The declared value per cwt. of coftee was 
inthe plantations during 1934-35 was returned Rs. 60-11-9 1n 1931-82 as against Rs. 65-8-1 
at 101,004 of whom 65,092 were permanently 1n 1980-81. It rose to Rs 63-6-7 1n 1932-33 
employed (namely, garden labour 45,232 and but fell to Rs. 55-1-4 in 1933-34 and further 
outside labour 19,860) and 35,912 temporarily declined to Rs. 51-9-3 in 1934-35 and to 
employed (outside labour), as compared with Ks. 47-5-2 in 1935-36. 


Sugar. 


Sheltered behind an adequate tariff wall, the 
Indian sugar industry has made phenomenal 
cea in spite of the economic depression. 

sides the duty, various other special advan- 


An important landmark in the history of the 
sugar sudastry. was the year 1930-31, when the 
question of protection was referred to the Tariff 
Board by Government. Pending consideration 


tages—consequences of the depression—have 
helped the rapid growth of the industry. Low 
Prices of land and material, as also of 
machinery—all these factors have contributed to 
the remarkable development of the industry. 
As a resuit, India 18 now the largest sugar 
producing country in the world. And, the capital 
1nvested in the indnstry 1s variously estimated 
at between Rs. 25 and Rs. 80 crores. | 


of the Tariff Board’s report, the revenue duty was 
enhanced to Rs. 7-4 per cwt in March, 1931. 
In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent. (amounting to Re, 1-13 per cwt.) was 
imposed in September, 1931. In accordance 
with the Tariff Board’s recommendations, 
Government issued a communique on January 
80, 1932, fixing the protective duty at the rate of 
Rs. 7-4 per cwt. on all classes of sugar until 
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March 31, 1938 The total smport duty along 
with the surcharge was Rs 91-0 per cwt 
till 3lst March, 1934 From lst April, 1934, 
the protective duty was enhanced to Rs 7-12, 
but the surcharge was reduced to Re 1-5 0 and 
made equivalent to the excise duty of Rs 1 5-0 
imposed on internal production Thus the total 
import duty remained the same, rz, Rs 910 
per cwt From the 28th February, 1937, the 
protective duty was decreased to Rs 7-40, 
and a surcharge was imposed at the rate of 
Rs 200 per cwt , equivalent to the increased 
excise duty of Rs 2 per cwt on internal produc 
tion from the same date Thus the total 
import duty from 28th February, 1937, has been 
Rs 9-4 0 per cwt 


Statistics given below, show the progress of 


Sugar. 


With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial stumuli and in order to 
replace losses of revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Re 1-5 per cwt on factory pro- 
duced sugar was 1mposed during the financiad 
year 1934-35 Besides, 1t was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the provinces “for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among the cane- 
growers so as to help them in securing ‘ fair’ 
prices’ The excise duty was enhanced to 
Rs 200 per cwt from 28th February, 1937, 
and the total protection was reduced from 
Rs 7 12 0 to Rs 7 4-0 per cwt , allowing for the 
increase in the import duty corresponding to 
the excise duty on internal production of sugar 


the industry in recent years — 








Quantity of | Quantity of | Quantity of Total 
_ No of Fac fUBMF mn | sugar | Khandsrt | quantity 
Tons Tons (gst) | Tons 
1920 30 27 | ~s(89,768 21,150 200,000 | 310,918 
1980 81 29 119,589 | 31,791 200,000 | 351,650 
w 1931 32 32 158,581 | 69,539 250,000 | 478,119 
1982 33 67 | 290,177 | 80,106 275,000 | 645,283 
1983 34 112 458,965 | 61,004 200,000 , 715,050 
1984-35 180 578,115 | 80,103 150,000 | 757,218 
1035 36 187 912000 | 50,067 125,000 | 1,087,167 
1986 °7 140 1,128,900 | 18,600 100 000 | 1,247,000 
1937 38 (Latimates) | 146 1,025,000 | 15,000 100,000 | 1,140 000 








Area under sugal cane increased to 4,282,000 acres in 1986-37. 


The area under cultivation of Sugar-cane 
has kept pace with increased producvion , from 
2,677,000 acres in 1929-30, 1t mcreased to 
4,282,000 acres in 198637 but fell to 
3,855,000 acres In 198738 Prior to 1932 33, 
there were only 31 cane factones, 25 new 
factorles were added in 1932-33 alone while 
unother 65 new factomes were started in the 
followmg year—an increase of 400 per cent 
in two years Since 1933 34, about 34 new 
factories of large cane crusning capacity have 
been established, and in 1936-37, no less than 
140 factories were working. Production of 
Bugarin India may be classified underthree man 
heads—by modern factories working with cane, 
by moder refinenes working with raw sugar 
(ur) and by indigenous open pan concerns 

ugar production in India a few years ago 
amountea appro\imately to half the estimated 
total consumption within the country Since 
1931-82, the volume of factory produced sugar’ 
has increased by approximately ee cent 
During 1986-37, India prod qver 


1,125,000 tons of sugar, 1¢, slightly more 
than her estimated consumption of about 
1,150,000 tons In 1936-37 


Along with a rapid increase 1n internal produc- 
tion, there has been a sharp decline in imports 
For mstance, from an average of approximately 
one million tons in the years up till 1930-31, 1m- 
ports fell by about 45 per cent in the followmg 
year and dropped to about 250,000 tons in 
1988-34 and decreased further to 221,000 tons 
in 1934-35. During 193536, imports fell 
further to 198,888 tons, and in 1936-87, the 
net import was only 13,979 tons As a result 
of dwindling 1mports Government are losing 
revenue from this source, The estimated 
import durmg 198738 is 18000 tons 
Because of, the heavy duty, the yield from 
this source diminished from over Rs 10 crores 
n 1930-31, to abont Bs, 3 81 crores forthe 
financial year ended March 31, 1935, to 3 23 
crores for the year ended March 3ist, 1936, 
and to Rs 50 Iakhs, during 1986-37 


Sugar. 


During 1987 38, the Government aro likely to 
Tealise a revenue of about Ra 50 00,000 
only, excuanie Burma from import. of 
sugar The imposition of the excise dutv 
at the rate of Re 1-50 per cent 
on factory sugar and Re 0100 on khandsari 
sugar, from April ist, 1984, has yielded a 
revenue to the Government of Rs 97,22 000 in 
1984 85, and Rs_ 1 58,24,000 in 1935 $6, and 
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Ra 2,52,62 000 in 1936 87 With the increase in 
excise duty on factory sugar to Rs 2/ per cent, 
and Re 1/ per cent on Khandsari sugar, the 
yleld during 198738 1s expected to be 
Rs 8500000, on sugar produced in India, 
excluding Burma 

Since the imposition of the excise duty it 1s 
noteworthy, that the Khandsar: production 
has gone down considerably 


In view of the astounding growth of the industry within such a short time, the following 
table of estimate of annual consumption and of the margin for import of sugar into India, 


up to 1938 89, 18 of interest — 


1932 33 |1933 34 |1934 35 /1935-36 | 1936-87 | 1937 38 | 1938 39 


Tons Tons 


Indian sugar production 
of the preceding cane 
crushing season 478,120 | 645,283 


Consumption of sugar im 
India during the official 
year 


Difference between produc 
tion and consumption 
representing Margin for 
imported sugar entering 
into consumption durmg 
the offiaal year. 





Est ) (Est ) Est ) 
Tons Tons ons Tons ons 
| | 
715,059 | 757,218/1 087,167) I 247 00011 140 000 


895,280 | 880,757 | 982,000 |1 015 000)1,010,000, 1,150 000 1,150,000 
| | 


ed i eee | eee Se ee —se 





417,160 | 238,474 | 216,041 | 257,782) —77,167 —27,000 10 000 





During the year 1937 there was a precipitate 
fall mn the price of sugar and in order to avert 
internal unrestrained competition a Sugar 
Syndicate was brought into existence compri 
Bing over 90 mulls Later in the year, the 
industry approached the Government for 
legislative interference with a view to avoid 
over production of sugar and to overcome 
internal unrestrained competition, which brought 
down the price of sugar to an uneconomically 
low level The Governments of the UP and 
Bihar, to whom these representations were made, 
have passed Sugar Factory Control Acts, and 
have made it compulsory for every mull to 
obtain a licence for working sugar factories from 
the Government One of the conditions of the 
grant of licence to a factory has been member 
ship of the Indian Sugar Syndicate The Indian 
Sugar Syndicate has thus been given legislative 
recognition by the Governments of the U P and 
Bihar, and all milis working in the provinces 
of the U P and Bihar are compelled to sell their 
sugar through the Syndicate The Governments 
of the U P and Bihar have also appomted a 
joint Control Board consisting of the representa- 
tives of the U P and Bihar Governments, the 
Tepresentatives of the industry, and of cultzva 
tors and consumers 


Dumng 1937, the Tanff Board conducted an 
enqury for determmng the extent of the 
protection to be conferred on the sugar industry 
during the remainder of the penod of protection, 
té., up to the 3lst March 1946, and submitted 
its Tecommendation to the Government in the 
Toonth of December. Wt is expected that the 


recommendations of the Government of India 
and the Report of the Tarnff Board will be 
published in February, 1988 when the Budget 
of the Centra] Government will be presented in 
the Legislatures During the year, the Govern 
ment of India 1mposed a ban on the export of 
sugar from India, by sea, to any country except 
to Burma, for a period of five years 


Jtis also of interest to note that the production 


of gur for direct consumption is increating 
s’nce 1931-82 
gur 
(Tons ) 

1931-32 2,772,000 

1932 33 3,245,000 

1933 34 3 477,000 

1934-35 3,692,000 

1930-36 4105,000 

1936 37 4,454,000 


It may be noted also as a matter of interest 
that India is the largest producer of sugar among 
all the countries in the world, the total yeld 
of raw sugar (gur) being 7,100,000 tons (Vide 
the Indian a Industry—1937 & 1988, 
Annual by Mr P. Gandhi ) 


The Indian Sugar Industry {s now the second 
largest industry, next in importance to only the 
Cotton Textile Industry, giving employment to 
over 190,000 workers 
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Indian Tobacco. 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts of the world, {t passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist, Five or six species of 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N. rustica, The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal more especially the 
District of Rangpur; (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern’ India; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
Mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
Moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 


India ranks with China and the United States 
as one of the three largest tobacco growing 
countries of the world. The position in 1926-27 
‘was described as follows in an official report :— 
** The indigenous varieties of tobacco grown on 
nearly a million acres in this country give a 
product whieh is good enough for the hooka 
and the biri, but which is not suitable for the 
manufacture of cigarettes. India requires a 
tobacco of the colour, flavour and texture of 
that which is commonly called Virginian. 
Trials with some well-known American tobaccos 
at Pusa have shown that these exotics can be 
successfully grown in this country, and that it 
may be possible to produce a bright cigarette 
tobacco with the curing methods devised.” 
Before the War some cigarettes were rolled 
locally from imported leaf but imports of leaf 
amounted only to a quarter of a million Ib. 
a year. No cigarette tobacco leaf was grown. 
Total imports of cigarettes in 1913-14 were 
only 14 million lb. After the War cigarette 
ee began to extend beyond the European 

pulation and those who had partially adopted 

uropean habits, In the three years 1924-25 
to 1926-27 the average annual imports of leaf 
tobacco (used mostly in cigarette making) 
amounted to 6 million Ib, and the imports of 
cigarettes to 84 million lb. In the general 
inerease of customs duties, which for fiscal 
reasons were necessary in ‘War years, the 
duties on cigarettes and later unmanufactured 
leaf were very substantially increased. To meet 
the growing demand for cigarettes at a cheap 

ice the need in 1926-27 was as stated in the 
Peginning of this paragraph, 


Already in 1920 the Indian Leaf Topacco 
Development Company, s subsidiary of thé Im- 


perial Tobacco Company of India, had been ex- 
pertnenaae with American varieties in the Gun- 
ur district of the Madras Presidency, and by 
1925 had succeeded in producing on a commercial 
scale a cigarette tobacco, but with a colour 
(the product was air cured) far short of that 
desirable in a good cigarette leaf. That Com- 
pany has consistently continued and extended 
ts efforts and experiments. In 1925-27 experi- 
ments, which included comparison of American 
varieties, cross breeding, methods of cultivation 
and flue curing were started at the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, with the 
definite object of solving the question of the 
regular local supply of a good cigarette tobacco 
leaf of the American type. Much progress has 
been made. Several of the Provinces have also 
undertaken the work, which since 1934-35 has 
been co-ordinated and aided by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 


Local tastes in cigarettes differ and most of 
the leaf grown, though acceptable locally, is 
unsuited in flavour for the cigarette trade of the 
United Kingdom, But the object of this 
research and expeliment is not merely the 
partial satisfaction of a local demand. In the 
last two years a small portion of the cigarette 
leaf grown in India has been sufficiently good in 
texture and mild and neutral in flavour to be used 
in the manufacture of cigarettes in the United 
Kingdom when blended with other leaf. This is 
an instance of the beneficial long range results 
of the grant of preference, A pressing local 
need set a problem to local scientific agriculture, 
but the prospect of entry into the United 
Kingdom market raised by the grant of prefe- 
rence has given to that problem a high and 
definite standard for ultimate achievement. 
In 1928, no Indian leaf was flue-cured. Imports 
of unmanufactured leaf and cigarettes each 
amounted to 5 million lb. In the three years 
1984-35 to 1936-37 these imports only averaged 
8 million Ib. and three-quarters of a million lb. 
respectively. No detailed figures of the local 
production of cigarettes are available. But it is 
estimated that in 1935 over 2,000 flue-curing 
barns were in operation and 18 reconditioning 
plants; that 40,000 acres were planted with 
seed of Virginian t and another 66,000 
acres with indigenous types and crosses producing 
leaf which could be used in the manufacture of 
cigarettes for local consumption; that 380 
mnillion Ib, of leaf were used locally in the manu- 
facture of cigarettes, and that whereas ten years 
prevousy 1 the tobacco exported from India 

the United Kingdom was sun-cured country 
leaf, in 1985 probably approaching 90 per cent. 
of it was flue-cured “‘ American ” leaf, a portion 
of which was, as we said, suitable for and used 
in cigarettes in the United Kingdom. 


In India, weight of leaf rather than quality 
has for centuries most frequently been the 
basis of sales by the small cultivators. The 
better grade tobaccos, including the best of the 
recent kinds suited for cigarettes, are grown for 
the most part on contract for manufacturers or 
merchants definitely interested in them, Large 
manufacturing interests in the United Kingdom 
obtain their supplies of Indian leaf chiefly from 


The Lac Indusiry, 


or through allied interests in India Most of 
the remaming leaf which reaches the United 
hingdom 1s shipped, not by growers but by small 
merchants and financiers to merchants or 
brokers for sale on consignment 


As a first step in the improvement of market 
ang eae an effortis beg made to introduce 
ito both the mternal and the export trade some 
system of uniform grading 


In the early months of 1987 legislation applica- 
ble to the whole of British India (excluding 
Burma) was passed by the Central Legislature 
to provide for the gradmg and marketing of 
certain agricultural produce imcluding tobacco 
The Agricultural Produce (Grading and Market 
ing) (Tobacco) Rules, issued under this legisla 
tion in March 1937, prescr.be grade designations 
definitions of quality, methods of marking and 
packing for unmanufactured flue cured and 
sun cured Virginia and sun cured Natu (country) 
tobacco Anyone desiring to grade and mark 
tobacco with the prescribed grade designation 
marks must first secure the authorisation of the 
Agricultural Marketmg Adviser Grading 1s not 
compulsory but the grower or dealer can, if 
he wishes, obtain an official grade for the produce 
he wishes to sell It 1s intended that these 
grades should be used ror trading not only on the 
internal marhet but also for export The 
outcome of these experiments will be of interest 
to other Lmpire growers for successful grading 
and better marketmg should strengthen the 


THE LAC 


Lac 13 @ resinous substance secreted by an 
insect which lives in the twigs of certain trees 
The insects are extensively cultivated especially 
in Northern India Lac 1s an important 
constituent 12 numerous Industrial processes 


The chief use of lac in India is 1n polishing 
furniture But this can obviously absorb only a 
limited quantity of the produce Another use 
18 in “hot” lacquering of wooden toys, pen- 
holders, etc , but here again the consumption, 
though increasing, 1s still very small Refuselac 
15 Sometimes used In the manufacture of bangles 
and for filling hollow gold and silver articles 
But all the above uses together probably do not 
account for 1 per cent of the total Jac produce 


Shellac moulding appears to be confined in 
India only to the manufacture of gramophone 
records, and this manufacture, partly for 
climatic reasons,18 not extensive Shellac was 
only one of many other materials for the mould- 
ing trade till the rise of the gramophone industry 
gave shellac the unique place which it now 
occupies, no synthetic resm having yet been 
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competitive position of Indian tobaccos m the 

United kingdom market Arrangements have 

been made for despatching to the United hing- 

dom tiial consignments of Guntur cigarette 

ae graded and marked in accordance with 
e rules 


The most important tobacco tracts in Britwh 
India are—{1) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tract ot Madras, where the Us-Kappai an: 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supply the Tnchmopoly cigar, 
(u) the Godavan Delta of Madras, (%) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (17) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa, (v) Guzerat in Bombay 
and (vr) the delta tract of Burma. 


The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities rangmg from December to June 
but the bulk of the crop is harvesed during 
the months of February, March and April The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment They arethen 
tied Into bundles of 20 or 30 a useless leaf being 
employed for tying each bundle, The lewes are 
laid perfectly flat, the bundles being fan shaped. 
In this condition they are baled, the broom- 
hke ends projecting outwards By var 
the degree of fermentation of the leaves, differen 
qualities of tobacco are obtained A black 
variety Is used in India for cake tobacco, and 
this 18 the most common product but a certain 
amount of vellow leaf 1s grown for cigar 
making 


INDUSTRY. 


able to replace 11 Among high-class gramo- 
phone records, those with a shellac base are 
undoubtedly the best 


The steady 1mprovement in the lac industry 
since 1900 has been largely due to the growth of 
the gramophone industry At present 40 to 
50 per cent of the total world output of lac 18 
consumed in the manufacture of gramophone 
records There 1s yet a large potential market 
for gramophones in the East, 


With improvements in heat resistance and 
mechanical strength, a wide fleld of application 
which the synthetic resins have opened up can 
still be exploited by shellac, either alone or in 
combmation with other resmous materials The 
Indian Lac Research Institute at Namkum 1n 
Bihar and its fellow research organisations 10 
London and New York are engaged in investi- 

ating these openings, together with the possi 
ilities of improvements in cultivation, pest 
control &c which will lead to the production 
of a better grade ofraw matena! 
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The Cocatne Traffic. 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride, salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterlsh taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
socaine—of which this is a salt—is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil and 
other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is _ to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. 


nerens of the habit.—The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
pedi monet It Is impossible to estimate 
High widespr it was in 1908 when the Bombay 


Court for the first time decided that any betelnut seller as it was ten years 


men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocoaine 
were detected, ths importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are uaually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out. 


The Review of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1985-36 shows tha the total quant y 
of cocaine seized by the Customs Authcrities 
during the year was 139 ozs, 380 grs. The entire 
quantity was seized by the Customs Staff, Cal- 
cutta, Seized cocaine is mune and supplied to 
the Government Medical Stores Depots in India 
and to some extent to licensed chemists and 


druggists. 
It is uo longer possible tO buy cocaine from 


ago, 


cocaine was a drug included within the definition byt scores of cages in the Police Courts show 


of an jotoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari that the retail trade thrives, though to a 

on Frese a cle the illegal yr of ene diminished extent, in Bombay. High profits 
ndia has largely in and the various t 

provinclal Exclse Reporta bear witness to the “Nur® ‘n° Continuance of the trade 


ve of the “ Cocaine habit.” The consumers 

the one which is notoriously harmful, are 
tobe fqun fn all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are re to be its 
victims ; but in India asin Paria the drug is 
mostly used My Peoanaeee or by men as an 
gree e habit has spread chiefly 
or caste rules from 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs, 


those classes which ase prohibited by religion under a license or 
of liquor and the 


The Law in regard to Cocaine.—This varies 
tn different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows: No cocaine ean be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
rmit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 


Smu g—So far as the cases already profeasion; and as far as 6 grains may be 


de show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
india, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
abi _ <_cro oe and 

oreign ships, e which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, agoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing c@fitres are Delhi 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, tan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. 0 ly is notorious 
for the cocaine 


employed in sm 


a 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels 


trade, Great Ingenuity is fine which ma 
cocaine through the The law in 
of so as to enable security to be taken from 


possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 


Officers of ment for illegal “ey possession, transport, 


eto., under Act V of 1 
xu 


a term which mam | 
ten 


78 as amended by Act 
of 1912 is as follows: Imprisonment for 
extend to one year or fine 
which may ex to Rs, 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent oonviction im ent 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
extend to Ra, 4,000 or both. 
mbay has been further amended 


newspapers, books, toys sand plece-goods and persons who have been convicted of cocaine 


in trunks which have secret compartments. 


The retail trade in the towns is v 


cunningly sec 
organized and oontrolled. In addition t6 the who 


offences, The new Act also contains a 
tion for the punishment of houseowners 
let their houses to habitual cocaine 


actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- sellers, 
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The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 


im y the 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 


In addition to the limit to the China trade 
b agreement, the Government 


noxious drug on earth. Refer to the League of of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 


Nations’ proceedings {n regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held upto humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to ma 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its a history. 
Whatever miay be the case in 0 countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 


their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non-China 
markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
king for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressi 

permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 


vely reduced the 


The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 


India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling 


a year, China never carried 


countries. So much for the internal position. out her side of the bargain. She is still depaon- 


The record as regards expe is equally 
clean. Indias has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expreseed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric: 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
mainly at the instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to makin 
Opium and drugs derived from it more difficul 
to obtain and in every oase it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations which it was proposed to 
lay down. 


The China Trade.—The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her ore Lor trade is provided 
by China. There a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is 
unn to go further back into these than 
1911. On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
ander the Government of India assented 
to: (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the 6 amount in return for the 
prontised abolition of provincial taxes; (2) the 
partial closure of Ohina to Indian opium by 
provinoes, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty closure, Shangha 
and Canton excepted; (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of ths ag-ensent Ga due noties by slther carte. 
of the agreement on due notice by y. 
This agreement, as its terms te, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a profeased desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
rags ahs in her midst, And on her side 
China, 


strably the greatest 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
~ eventual abolition, of imports from India 


Government of In 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further. Not only were exporta to 


i by their letter to 


opium producing country 


better trade for Chinese opium producers and 


merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 


Agreements observed by India.—The 
dia have carried out to the 


na stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited in accordance with the 
a ent with China, but exports to non- 
countries have, on the voluntary initia- 

tive of India, been subjected to successive 


¢ restraining agreements with the countries 


concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st January 1923, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
is approved and is req for legitimate pur- 
. The pone exerted by the League of 
ations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the im countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
Fart chy Governments. In 1926, in order to 
the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way bound 
0 80, to reduce her exports 
to ae arr oe cr hpeeed ian neds 
an entific purposes by 10 per cent. yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1985, and effect has been given to that 
olicy at considerable finanelal sacrifice. India 
8 the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind. 


the agreemient, undertook, among Indian Uses of Opiam.—There is a funda- 
other things, to reduce production in Ohbina mental difference between the problem in India 
pai paseu with the reiuction of exportsfrom ind that in foreign counieiee, rere colarly in 
ndia. America and Europe. and Europe 
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are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly iess 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
par opium is an unacoustomed drug, The 

abit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact uppears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to dolittle,ifany, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
rather than ofthe Indianraces, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (¢. g., the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 


The Government of India have aul pares: 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
bas placed upon her in regard to home gst 
tion. But the penelpe. effect upon India 

these International discussions has been to 

‘aw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legia- 
lature and to produce what may be deseribed 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of thoee regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 


Present Policy.—The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Centrg’ Government and 
showed that the policy hat Government is, 
and has been, one of nofl-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or reponse physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
er severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence it is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express. 


Optum is under the current Indian constitu. 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on Sth May 1080, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high. This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
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The Opium Trade, 


Inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
nvestigation, and in the light of the sonal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that It appeared thst certain 
8 of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
e regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
snoe considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
ixamples to show that there were simple expla- 
iatious showing harmless causes for what appear- 
xd to be excessive consumption in many p 


Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
‘t the Government of India and the non- 

icial members of the Legislature have been 
‘n accord. Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Fa at Ghazipurin 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license. Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled by 
prohibition of imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India eh by arrangement, Cultiva- 
tion in British Indiais progressively and rapidly 
being reduced. The sown area in British India 
which produced the crop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, 1.¢., 26.8 per cent of the areain 1922-28, 
and 20 per cent of that in 1912-18, The process 
of reduction was stayed in 1931-1982 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought toa 
dangerously low level. Progressive and rapid 
‘eduction was resumed in 1933. 


é 

The population of British India according to 
she 1931 Censusis 271,526,992, and the consump- 
tion per head in British India, excluding Aden, 
inclusive of the opium used for veterinary 
purposes but excluding that consumed for 
medicinal purposes was 11.04 grs. per head of 
the population. The population of Aden in 
1981 was 50,809 and the opium consumption 
per head was 12.8 grs. Since1931 the con- 
sumption rate has further diminished. 


Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all of British India; 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to ins on, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or c re, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consum 


that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded. 
These conditions are effectively enforoed by the 
excise departments of the us provinces. 


Glass and Glassware. 
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GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


Glass was manufactured in India centuries 
before Christ. Pliny mentions ‘ Indian glass ’’ 
as being of superior quality. 


AS a result of recent archeological excavations, 
& number of small crude glass vessels, indicative 
of the very primitive stage of the industry at 
the time, have been discovered, 


The first Indian references to glass are in the 
Mahavamsa the Chronicles of the Sinhalese, 
Kings (306 B.,C.) when glass mirrors were carried 
in processions. 


It is certain, according to Sir Alfred Chatterton 
that by the sixteenth century, glass was an 
established industry in India, producing mainly 
bangles and small bottles. The quality of the 
materials was bad and the articles turned out 
were rough. 


Manufacture of glass in India on modern Euro- 
pean lines dates from the nineties of the last 
century, when some pioneer efforts were made in 
this direction. Since then, a number of concerns 
have started. Some of them have failed. They 
devote themselves mainly to the manufacture 
of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottlemaking on a small scale. 


In its present stage, the industry takes two 
well-defined forms—(1) Indigenous Cottage 
Industry and (2) the modern Factory Industry. 
The Indigenous Cottage Industry, which is 
represented in all parts of the country, has its 
chief centres in the Firozabad District of the 
United Provinces and Belgaum District in the 
South. It is mainly concerned with the manu- 
facture of cheap bangles made from glass cakes 
or blocks, made in larger factories. The 
industry at present is in a flourishing state and 
supplies nearly one-third of the Indian demand 
for bangles. However, it is now faced with 
Japanese competition, and already the Japanese 
ve alicy ** bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian products. 


The modern Factory Industry In glass is still 
Tattle. Ge ot Gao ae gas oak fe aoe 
mostly stop at produ 6 for es 
as in Firozabad or a simple kind of ara 
and bottles. There is one factory in the United 


HIDES, SKINS 


India’s local manufactures of skins and Jeather 
have steadily increased in recent years, The 
trade and the craft in leather manufacture are 
in the hands either of Mahomedans or of low 
eA i Beh Ommspuraeival? aall Omueaaity: 

& comparativ community. 

e traffic is subject to considerable fluctuations 
concomitant the vicissitudes of tha 
seasons. In famine years for instance the 
exports of untanned hides rise to an abnormal 
figure. The traffic is also peculiarly affected 
by the difficulty of obtaining capital and by 


Provinces, which since 1929 has been manufac- 
turing sheet glass. The Indian glass industry 
has not advanced to the stage of manufacturing 
artistic glassware. 


Records of the earlier ventures have shown 
that failure in some cases was due in part at least 
to preventible causes. Foremost among these, 
were lack of enlightened management, lack of 
expert attention and, in many cases, small 
attention to choice of site. Specialisation, too 
has been lacking, some factories in their initial 
stages trying to manufacture three or four 
different kinds of glassware simultaneously, like 
lampware, bottles and ger at Paucity of 
sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses has 
also been another contributory factor in bringing 
such ventures to grief. 


In October 1931, the inquiry into the glass 
industry was referred by the Govermment of 
India to the Indian Tariff Board. The Board 
submitted its report in March 1932. It recom- 
mended the grant of protection for ten years and 
outlined proposals for protective duties on the 
following basis:—(1) Sheet and Plate Glass 
including figured and ribbed glass—Rs.4 per 
100 sq. feet or 25 per cent., ad valorem, which- 
ever is higher; bangles, beads and false pearls— 


50 per cent., ad valorem ; and ware of 
ce specified types, e tumblers, _ tiles, 


shades, chandeliers—50 per cent., ad valorem. 


These findings however were not acceptable 
to the Government of India, who considered 
that the absence of indigenous te of raw 
materials constituted a disadvantage to the 
industry, which could not possibly be balanced 
by any ee hee it might possess in 
other respects, , however, does not imply 
rejection of the recommendation, because 
Government have decided to postpone their 
final decision in the matter. In the course of 
the next two years, Government will come to a 
final decision as to whether the industry is 
deserving of protection. For the present, 
Government have decided to afford the glass 
manufacturing industry a certain measure of 
ictal by way of a rebate of duty on imported 
8 a-ash. 


AND LEATHER. 


the religious objection which assigns it to a 
some of degradation and neglect: it has thus 
me a monopoly within a restricted commu- 
| and suffers from the loss of competition 
popular interest and favour. 
Uses of Indian Houses.—The fifteenth re- 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
t Indian hides, both raw and y tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots 
partially ed akins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for eovering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills fey drawing 
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the thread. Raw sheepskins are used for similar 
articles and also for gloves. They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy. Raw 
oatskins are used almost entirely in the manu- 
acture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer. 


The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an im nt distributing centre. Direstly 
after the war an effort was madeto direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
peice of raw hides exported from Calcutta 

ore the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised froma variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fisca] changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
erlenced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
or supervision at up-country points. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation. 


Protecting the Industry.—The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
rinclpal difficulty at big in the hides 

and jJeather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill, Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council furthertoamend the Indian 
Jariff Act, 1804. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: ‘‘ It is to impose 
xport duty of 15 per cent. on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent. on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in Indiq and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture {n foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
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pale that ‘‘the present position is that we 
ve in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries forthe tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. Woe have, in fact, the foundations of 3 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent. export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure cf protection should be oxtended 
to the tanners of skins whose b as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased In number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, 80 far as fble, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that itis proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not be entitled to any rebate.” 
The export duty on raw skins was abolished by 
the budget for 1985-36. 


{Indigenous meéthods.—India possesses 4 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanners cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


COIR. 


Coir is the trade nanfé given to the fibre 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit, 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly in 
the production of this by-product of the coconut 
industry and its spi a in these countries 
has been rendered possible by the fact that there 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk 
of the fruit is still green, though the coconut 
within is ripe. Good quality coir can only be 

roduced fromthe fresh oreen husk of the rl 
Fruit. If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre 
the husk has not developed its full strength, 
and if the fruit has dried out the fibreis weak, 
dark coloured and difficult to extract. 


In Ceylon, the extractionis done by mechanical 
means on a factory scale after the husks have 
been retted in water for two or three weeks, and 
under such methods it is not possible to obtain 

er the cojour or cleanliness of the garg Ap ape 
jan coir, Phe procesa consists of aiding 


, the husk apiene a revolving spiked drum which 
combs and extracts the fibre. The shorter 
fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning are 
classed as ‘‘ mattress fibre.’”? The longer fibres 
are retained in the hand of the operator and are 
classed as “ britle fibre” which is exported 
and used in the manufacture of brushes, etc. 
About 75 per cent. of the Ceylon produce is 
exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cent. as 
yarn or Manufactured coir. 


The Indian industry, as far as the export 
trade is concerned, is confined to the backwater 
regions of the Malabar coast, Cochin, Travancore, 
and to the Laccadive and Divi Islands, which 
are administered by the Madras Government. 
a exeaoecn 2 the fibre ie nel ene 
of coir yarn forms a well orga 
industry. The freshly harvested nuts are 
parchased by merchants who convey them down 
he backwaters to suitable places for a retting, 
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Such places are situated along the tidal reaches 
of the backwaters, and sites for retting are 
selected in places where the ground contains a 
considerable admixture of sand, Here, pits are 
dug, either in the backwater itself or on the 
banks and after lining these with palm leaves 
they are filled with the husks. en filled 
they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
‘weighed down with soil or mud. The husks 
are left to ret in these pits for a period of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous nature of the ground ensuring 
constant water movement through the mass of 
retting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action. At the end of 
this period, the husks are removed from the 
retting pit, washed in clean water and dis- 
tributed among the local people who extract the 
fibre. Thisis usually spare time work done by 
the women of the house. Firstly, the outer 
skin of the huskis removed and the huskis then 
beaten with a wooden mallet ona block of wood 
or stone. This separates the fibre from the 
decaying pithy matter in which it is embedded 
in the husk. The fibre thus extracted is dricd 
in the shade and then beaten or willowed with 
thin bamboo canes. The fibre is then returned 
to the merchant who further cleans this in a 
revolving drum furnished with projecting cane 
spikes. The fibreis sorted out into colour grades 
and distributed amongthe local neople who spin 
this into yarn. The fibre is first made into 
“slivers”? and is then either spun by hand 
or on @ wheel. This is again returned to the 
merchant who again grades this for colour and 
splices the short lengths into a continuous 
length of 450 yards. Itis then tied into bundles 
and is disposed of to the factories where it is 
either baled up for export or is manufactured into 
aes door mats, braid, ship’s fenders, rope, 
e C. 


The yarn is very carefully graded, both for 
manufacture and for export, according to its 
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colour, which is, in reality, a gauge of proper 
retting. The best quality of coir is a golden- 
yellow colour and the lowest grade is a grey 
colour which shows that the husks have either 
been over-retted or that the condition for 
retting have not been satisfactory. 


Properly retted coir is of the highest quality. 
It is much more easily spun than machine 
made coir, because the fibres are clean and free 
from adhering pith and a much more even yarn 
is obtained. It is much stronger than machine- 
made coir because none of the longor “‘ bristle ”’ 
fibres have been removed in the process of extrac- 
tion. Thecolour is not only attractive, but is 
anindication that retting has been carried 
through to the correct stage. 


Coir fibre, when made into ropes, is extremely 
elastic and thus yields to heavy strains, and it 
therefore has special uses. It does not rot 
easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh water, and in manufacture 
it is found to take dyes readily. 


The value of the Indian tradeis considerable : 
the imports into Great Britain alone, which 
represent less than20 percent. of the Indian 
exports, are Shown in the Board of Trade returns 
to amount in value to more than one million 
pounds per annum. It is an industry which 
provides a profitable occupation to the densely 
gr back water tracts of Western India, 
and it provides the raw material in the eele 
of yarn and fibre for a considerable industry in 
Europe. More than 80 per cent. of the manu- 
factured coir products imported into the United 
Kingdom are produced in India and more than 
90 per cent. of the coir yarn. The imports of 
coir fibre from India are inconsiderable and 
amount to only 25 per cent. of the quantity 
imported. The export of coir fibre from India 
represents in value only 0.35 per cent. of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


While India will have to depend for some 
time to come on foreign man 
supply of textile machinery, power 
and other indystrial requirements, 
engineers and chemical experts will have — 
opportunity to exercise their inventive 
in various other directions, These may include 
agrieultural implements, domestic appliances, 
drying and moistening ap tus, labour- 
saving devices, small man ures in - 
ware, pumps, water Jifta, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, railway and controlling, railway 
vehicles, buil and structures, valves and 
cocks, latrin and sanitary appliances. 
There will also be new chemical processes an 
steerer including the manufacture of vege- 
table products, foodstuffs, treatment of oil 
seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
sng of yarn and cloth, tallow substitates, 
8 of yarn an w su ; 
manufacture of caustic soda, soda ash, b 


der and other 
Ls industries which 


Ee ss tein tases 
eountry will be 


the near future. 


rs forher which is published by the 
lants' Preas, Delhi, gives the various Acts, rules 
dian | and inetructiong bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readilly accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
sad procedure. 


engaged in developing iy. em As 


A hand book to the Patent Office in India 
Government 


The existing Indian Patent Law is 


cantained in the Indian Patents and Designs 


Act, 1911, as amended in 1980 and the Rules of 
1938. The Patent Office does not deal with 


trade marks or with =r ht i adage in 
books, pictures, music and other ma which 
fall under the Indian Copyright Act IIT of 


1014, There is, in fact, no provision of law in 
British India for the registration of Trade Marka 
which are tected under the Merchandise 

dv of 1889) which forms Chapter 
of the Indian Penal Code. 
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On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matter 
of major interest. One main difference exists 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks 
India cannot become a party to the Internationa 
Convention under which certain rights of priorits 
are obtainable in other countries. 


The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, afte 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action 
and, owing to some informalities, the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
It was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
ot {888, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designa Act of 1888. 
ere are now replaced by the present Act 
0 z 


The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British Tadia, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but j¢ does not embrace the Native 
States, Of the latter Hvderabad (Decoan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Travancore, Marwar, 
Coohin, Kashmir and Jamu have ordinances 
of& their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. A 
seh ranted in British India does not extend 

the United Kingdom or to any other British 
Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 

rity in the United gdom, Australia, 
mada, New Zealand, the Irish Free State, 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon 
and vice versa. The object of the Act of 
1911 was to provide a simpler, more direct, 
and more effective procedure in regard both 
to the grant of patent rights and to their 
subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need not here be 
referred to in detail. 


New Legislation.—Paft 1 (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 has been further amended by Act 
VII of 1980 and includes the following :-— 


If an hpooe ae comprises more than one 
invention the additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional app icons bearing the same date 
as the original application. 


The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instead of 14 years. 


P tof Addition will be granted on the 
al —— without the payment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent willexpire with the date of the 
original patent. 


Fresh provisions are made for the use of an 
invention by Government. } 


known substance is new the process wi 


What Constitutes Patentable Invention. 


Government will grant licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms, 


Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act, 


What constitutes patentable invention-— 
The term invention means any manner of 
new manufacture and includes an improvement, 
while manufacture includes any art, process or 
manner of producing, preparing or making an 
article and also the article prepared or produced 
by manufacture, 


Thus a bare discovery or a new principle 
cannot be patented ; the invention or improve- 
ment must include some form or manner of 
manufacture, and may consist of a machine or 
apparatus or a composition or compound or a 
process of manufacture. It must be in the form 
ae . method or means or production of a vendible 
article. 


A game of skill or chance without the means 
of playing it ora method of calculation or writing 
music, medical prescriptions, vegetable or 
natural substances suitable for food, an orna- 
mental design for a plece of furniture or for a 
sari or other textile fabric do not constitute 
patentable inventions. 


Patents will however, be granted for new and 
useful inventions or improvements relating to 
any art or process or a machine or article of 
manufacture or a Composition of matter. Thus 
a machine or appliance will constitute a mech- 
anical patent; a new method of manufacturing 
an article which reduces a number of steps to a 
single operation will form a process patent while 
metal alloys, chemicals, paints, soaps, varnishes 
and dyes will be included in compound or com- 
position patents. 


A patent may be obtained for a new method 
of applying a known article or a new contrivance 
applied to a new object or purpose and which 
_--lds a new result, A new contrivance or 
device applied to old objects for producing a new 
and useful result is also patentable. An old 
substance produced by a new process is a new 
manufacture; 80 also a novel and ingenious 
ee of old parts yielding useful 
results. 


The mixture of two or more substances in 
certain definite proportions forming a compound 
substance of advan ge and utility for its useful 
properties will be subject-matter for a patent 
as also a chemical process with or without the 
mechanical devices necessary for it. 


In the case of chemical inventions the chemical 
and physicas properties of bodies and their 
constitutions cannot form subject-matter for a 

tent, but they may be utilised for manu- 
Fecturing foodstuffs, dyes, beverages and 
other and vendible compounds or 
compositions which can be covered by a patent. 
It should also be noted that in chemical 
processes the article or substance if produced 
Inay be old,but ifthe mode of produ ~ 
table. 
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in India. 


(Figures taken from the Government of India Indian Insurance Year Book 1936). 


Insurance 

Total Number of Companies .. -» 881 
Total Number of Indian Companies 

(Mostly Life) .. aie a -. 234 
Total Number of non-Indian Com- 

panies (Mostly non-Life) : -. 147 


LIFE BUSINESS 


Total Business: 1,095,000 policies assuring 
Rs. 285 crores; Premium income yearly 1° 
crores, 

With Indian Companies 836,000 policies 
amounting to Rs. 146 crores: Premium income 
yearly 7 crores. 

With non-Indian Companies 259,000 policies 
amounting to Rs. 89 crores: Premium income 
yearly 5 crores, 

Average value of Policy issued in 1935 with 
Indian Companies Rs, 1,541. 

Average value of Policy issued in 1935 with 
non-Indian Companies Rs, 3,418. 


NON-LIFE BUSINESS 


Rs, 
Total Premium Income.. 2,62 lakhs 
With Indian Companies 59 lakhs 
With non-Indian Companies 2,03 lakhs 
Total Fire Income ; 1,42 lakhs 
Total Marine Income 46 lakhs 
“Total Miscellaneous 74 lakhs 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES 

The number of Companies in India subject to 
the provisions of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act of 1912 and the Indian Insurance 
Act of 1928 was 381, according to the Govern- 
ment of India, ‘‘ Indian Insurance Year Book 
1986.” Of this number 234 companies were 
constituted in India and 147 companies were 
constituted outside India, 


Of the 234 Indian companies, 66 were estab- 
lished in the Bombay Presidency, 48 in Bengal, 
40 in the Madras Presidency, 30 in the Punjab, 
11 in Sind, 10 in Delhi, 12 in United Provinces, 
4 in Bihar, 6 in Central Provinces, $3 in Ajmer- 
Merwara, and 2 each in Burma and Assam 
and one in the North West #fontier Province, 


Of the 147 non-Indian#tompanies, 69 were 
constituted in the United Kingdom, 29 in the 
British Dominions and Colonies, 19 in the Conti- 
nent of Europe, 16 in the United States of 
America, 9 in Japan and 5 in Java. 


Most of the Indian companies, 215 in number 
carry on life assurance business. Of this number 
186 do life business onty, 29 carry on life business 
along with other insurance business; and 19 
carry on insurance business other than life. 


Of the total number of Indian Life Offices 172 
are proprietary and 43 mutual. Of the 48 
mutual companies, 17 were established before 
the Act of 1912 was passed and 26 have been 
establiseed since then. Of the 172 proprietary 
companies, 17 were established before 1913 and 
155 have been established since then, 


There were 147 non-Indian companies, most 
of them, 128 in number, carry 
business other than life ; i carry on life business 


j 
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only, and 13 carry on life business along with 
other insurance business. Of the latter 24 com- 
panies, 16 are constituted in the United Kingdom, 
6 in the British Dominions and Colonies and 1 
each in Germany and Switzerland, 


NEW LIFE COMPANIES 
Since the publication of thelast Year Book, 20 
Indian companies have been established with 
the object of transacting life assurance business. 
Of these new companies, 5 have been established 
in the Bombay Presidency, 7 in Bengal, 2 each 
in Madras and United Provinces and 1 each in 

the Punjab, Assam,Burma and Delhi. 


During the last five years, the number of life 
insurance companies formed in India is approxi- 
mately 100. The warnings uttered by the 
Government Actuary in previous years as to the 
need for and prospects of such companies have 
been ineffective to stem an uneconomic increase, 
During recent years 15 companies have gone 
into liquidation mainly on account of failure to 
secure adequate business. 


DIVIDING BUSINESS 
Whilst most Indian companies now transact 


. life assurance business on scientific principles, 
. some Indian companies still transact life assur- 
; ee business on the Dividing Plan, under which 
. the suma 


ssured is not fixed but depends on the 
division of a portion of each year’s premium 
income amongst the claims arising in that year. 
The defects of Dividing Insurance Business are 
many. 


The main defect of Dividing Insurance Busi- 
ness is that policy-holders in each class are charg- 
ed the same rate of premium of subscription 
irrespective of their age on admission, ranging 
even in some cases from 18 to 60 years. The 
Government of India Actuary has declared that 
** Business of this nature is not only unsound 
but is apt to lend itself to the practice of fraud 
on the part of policy-holders and agents and later 
on by the company. It has been declared to 
be the curse of insurance enterprise in India. 


“Most of the companies which transacted, 
Dividing Insurance Business realised that they 
could not continue this business for a long time. 
It is at egiers 54 highly essential that those 
companies which still transact this class of 
business should stop it forthwith, and consult 
actuaries with a view to converting their exist- 
ing business into ordinary life assurance business 
on sound principles.” 


NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


The total new life assurance business (exclud- 
ing business on the Dividing Plan) effected in 
India during the year 1935 amounted to 230,000 
policies assuring a sumof 48 1/5 crores and 
Aas a@ premium income of 2} crores, of which 

e new business done by Indian companies 
amounted to 205,000 policies assuring a sum 
of 31} crores and having a premium income of 
about 1 8/5 crore. The re of the British 
companies in respect of new sums assured is 44 
crores, of the Dominion and Colonial Companies 


Insurance 


“e crores and of the single German con pany 
crore 
The average sum assured under the new poli 
cies 183Ued by Indian companies 18 Rs 1 541 and 
under those issued by non Indian companies 
Rs 3 418 

The total life assurance business effected im 
India and remaiming im force at the end of 1935 
amounted to 1 095000 policies assuring a total 
sum of 235 crores including reverionary bonus 
additions and havin’ a premium income of 12 
crores Of this the share of Indian companies 
18 represented by 8386000 policies assuring a 
sum of 146 crores and having a premium incom 
of 7 crores 


ANNUITY BUSINESS 


Annuity Business continues to be shijht this 
class of busimess for various reasons does not 
appear to be anywhere as popular as in the West 

The total new annuity business effected during 
the year 1935 was for the amount of 3 1/5 lakhs 
per annum of which the share of Indian con pa 
nies was Rs 29000 per annum ‘The total 
annuity busmmess remainnz mn foice it the 
end of that vear was for the amount of 9} lakhs 

er annum of which the wnount payable by 
ndiin compinies was 14 lakh per annum 

The total new sums assurcd by Indian Tife 
Offices in 193) anounted to neaily J3 crores 
and exceeded the previous years figure by four 
croies and of the year preceding by 8 crores 
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Some Indian Life Offices have extended their 
operations outside India, mostly mm British East 
Africa Ceylon and Straits Settlements The 
total new sums assured by these Offices outside 
India in 1935 amounted to 1} crore yielding 4 
premium income of 7} lakhs and the total sums 
assured including reverssonary bonus additions 
remaining 1n force at the end of 1935 amounted 
to 5 3/5 crores having a premium income of 
29 lakhs 

TOTAL LIFE INCOME AND FUNDS 

The total life assurance mcome of the Indian 
Companies 1n 19385 amounted to Rs 9 33 lakhs 
or about a crore more than i the preceding year. 

The life assurance funds mereased by 34 crores 
dung 1935 and amounted to over 36 crores at 
the end of that year ‘lhe average rate of 
interest earned on the life funds durmg the year 
aftcr deduction of mcome tax at the source 
was nearly 5 per cent 

The net rates of interest realised by the Indian 
Life Offices in each of the past five years are aa 


follows 

Year 1931 1982 1933 1934 1935 
Rate of e 
yntcrest 542 5388 517 508 4 93 


‘Lhe total deposit made by Indian Life Offices 
with the Controller of the Currency, under 
section 4 (1) of Ind11n J ife Assurance Companies 
Act 1912 up to 31st December 1936 amounted 
to Government securities of the face value of 
Rs 1 73 8 000 


INDIAN LIFE OFFICES’ BUSINESS 


The followmg table shows the New Business effected by Indian Iife Offices durm 


each year 


bince 1926 the Total Business remaiminz in force at the end of the year, the Total Life Assurance 
Tncome ot Indian Companies and the J 1fe Assuiance Funds 














_—_— 








New business of Total business of | Total Life Tile: Assurance 
Yea Indian Life Indian Life Othees | Assurance Income Funds f Indi a 
aes Offices wiitten | remaining m forceat) of Indian Compa Crus 
during the year | the end of the year nies PADICS 
Rs Rs Rs Rs 
1926 10 35 lakhs 53 crores 3 32 lakhs 13 75 lakhs 
1927 12 77 60. ,, 429 , 1571 ,, 
1928 15 41 71 423 , 1716 
1929 17 29 82 4 92 18 73 
1930 16 50 88 5 40 20 52 
1931 17 76 98 5 87 22 44 
1932 19 66 106 6 8& 25 07 
1933 24 93 | 119 815 26 71 
1934 28 92 137 8 34 31 87 
1930 32 81 152 9 33 } 8519 
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POST OFFICE INSURANCE FUND 

Besides the Indian Life Offices there are 
come pension funds mostly connected with 
Government services which are exempt from the 
operation of the Indian Life Assurance Companies 
Act of 1912 ‘he Indian Post Office Insurane 
Fund is also exempt from the operation of that 
Act 

The Post Office Insurance Fund was instituted 
by the Government of India m 1883 for the 
benefit of the postal employees but gradually 
admission to 1t has been thrown open to almost 
all classes of Government servants who are 
employed on civil duties The followimg are 
some of the important particulars relating to 
the busimess ot the Kund upto the year ending 
3lst March 1936 Total number of Policies 
92098, Total sums assured and bpauses 
Rs 18,56 84,000, Total imcome Rs 97,32,000, 
Life Assurance Fund Rs 6,92,79,000 


24 





NON-LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
The net Indian premium income of 211 compa- 
nies under msurance busmess other than life 
assurance durmg 1935 was over 2 3/5 ciores of 
which the Indian compames shaie was 59 lakhs 
and that of the non Indian companies 203 lakhs 
The total amount 1s composed of — 
142 lakhs from fire 
46 lakhs from marine 
74 Jakhs from miscellaneous msutance busi- 
ness 
The Indian companies received 
31 lakhs from Fire 
9 lakhs from Marine 
19lakbs from Miscellaneous msurance busi 
ness 
Thys figure does not mclude the premium 
income under business analogous to hfe busmess 
carned on by Indian companies on the Dividing 
Principle 
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The non-Jndian companies received 

110 lakhs from Fire 

eat lakhs from Marine 

554 lakhs from Miscellaneous insurance busi- 
ness 


From the net figures given, it is not possible 
to form a correct estumate of the total busimess 
effected in India as a considerable portion of 
Indian buamess of both Indzah and non Indian 
companies is re ynsured outside India 


The Indian companies which transact a sub 
stantial amount of fire or marine msurance 
business also operate outside India These 
companies had a net premium mcome of 84 lakhs 
in 1935 from business outside India 


ASSETS OF COMPANIES 
The total assets of Indian companies amount 
to 444 crores The bulk of the assets 1» invested 
in stock exchange securities which are shown 1n 
the accounts at a net value of 304 crore 
Mortgages loans on policies and on stocks and 
shares are shown at 64 crores, land and house 
property are valued at 24 crores, deposits 
cash and stamps are shown at 2 crores, agents 
balances and other outstanding items at 24 
crores, and loans on personal security and other 
misceUaneous assets at 14 crore 


The total assets n India of non Indian com 
panies amount to 48 crores The bulk of this 
amonnt—39 crores—represents the Indian 
assets of companies constituted in the United 

ingdom and 8% crores those of companies 

stituted in the Dominions and Colonies 
The Indian assets of the Amerian companies 
amount to i lakh, those of the Conti 
nental companies to 22lahhs of the Japanesc 
to 7 lakhs and of the Jay anesc to 1 thousand only 


Out of this total amount of 48 crores 43 crores 
represent Indian assets of companies which carry 
on jife assurance business m India either solely 
or along with other msurance business 


NEW INSURANCE LEGISLATION 
Fundanzntal changes are proposed in the 
Insurance Law in the new Insurance Bill intro- 
duced by Government m the Central Legislature 
The Bil) 28 comprehensive and covers every 
branch of insurance business (Please see section 
Laws of 1937 ) 


MOTOR VEHICLES INSURANCE 


‘The Central Government also piopose to intro- 
duce compulsory third party motor insurance, 
as a result of the report made by the Motor- 
Vehicles Insurance Committee 


Tadia has the highest accident rate for motor 
vehicles in the world, according to the Report 
rade by the Motor Vehicles Insurance Com- 
mittee Among the recommendations made by 
the Committee are compulsory third party 
insurance, motor inswiance to be separated 
from other accident insurance m returns of com- 
panies and to require a separate deposit , all 
accidents to be reported , more rigorous punish- 
ment for negligent driving 


Ag a result of comprehensive enquiries made by 
the Committee in all quaiters of India, 1t was 
found that the rate of deaths per motor vehicle 
te Saft aul ily Sa PT hele 

e gure and 7. e low 
in New Zealand, r ) 


in India. 


The figures for non fatal] accidents m India 
were also found to be high, though there 18 
reason to believe that a large number of such 
accidents were not reported, 


Some criticism had been directed against the 
present rates of motor insurance on the ground 
that the rates of commission and overhead 
charges were excessive It 18 pomted out in the 
Report that overhead charges cannot be avoided, 
but that the new Insurance Bill before the 
Assembly, contams a provision luriting the 
amount of commussion on a)] msurance busihess 
to 25 per cent The Committee points out that 
if motor insurance is made compulsory there 18 
Jess justification for an agent to charge commis 
sion and they propose that for motor insurance 
it should be limited to 10 per cent If this 
proposal becomes effective, it 18 beheved that 
it will go a long way towards combatimg any 
tendency of rates to rise 


The Committee points out that the introduc- 
tion of compu msurance will not sufhce by 
itself to eradicate the dangers incidental to motor 
transpoit If steps were not taken to minimise 
the number of accidents, any scheme of compul- 
sory insurance might fail because of its expense. 


One quotation willserve to show how necessary 
are the proposals urged in the Report — 


** We have received evidence that overloading 
of public vehicles, both passenger and goods, is 
common We ourselves observed, at a place 
in Sind, a bus full mside, witha heavy load of 
luggage on the roof and a further complement 
of passengers on top Goods vehicles are 
frequently loaded beyond the maker’s specifica- 
tions, with a dangerous st1ai on their machimery 
particularly the brakes 

“* We were informed in Bombay that accidents 
had been caused by such vehicles brmgmg down 
the ghats, loads which were in excess of the 
lhmit of safety In Karachi town the statistics 
show that on an average every goods lorry 
plymg im the town has an accident mvolving 
injury to @ person once every 15 months ” 

The Committee makes a number of proposals 
regarding the inspection of motor vehicles and 
the method of dealing with careless drivers 
From the pomt of view of the travelling public, 
however, their most iteresting conclusion 18 
that the developwent of public transport 18 
proceeding on wrong limes particularly the “ one 
man one bus’ system 


The Committee makes a number of other 
recommendations, especially for the protection 
of third parties against defects 1m msurance 
policies to which they are not a party 

Although the figures are not 1n all cases reliable, 
and the Committee makes recommendations for 
the umprovement and co-ordination of statistics, 
the Report demonstrates the need for early 
measures to secure the safety of the travel 
public and the proper development of roa 
transport in India, 

A resolution issued by the Government of 
India states that early action will be taken to 
consult Local Governments on the proposal, 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
Social Insurance Legislation is foreshadowed 
by the Bombay Government for certain types of 


workers and for this purpose statistics and 
other data are bemg collected. 
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Finance. 


The gradual evolution of the present financial fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
organisation of India is in many respects a/ diture, like those on education and sanitation 
reflection of her constitutional development. In| which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. 


the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces. 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for! 
all practical purposes independent of the cen-: 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
power controlling the Provinces down to: 
he smallest items of thelr expenditure. This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought todeprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term ‘‘ contracts”? with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons, Pro- 
vincial finanee was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These eon- 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varicd 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed incquitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only solong as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
ita post-war al ae and develop its re- 
venues tothe point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an opensore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 

mitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928-29, 


But this did not end the discassion indeed 
it was only the first phase. The Government 
of India had taken the growing heada of 
revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs, The Provinces were left with 
resources either almost atatic, like land 
revenne, or actually declining, as with excise 
where steps are belng taken to reduce the 
consumption of alcoholic Hquor in response to 
the strong Indian sentiment towards prohibition. 
At the same time the Provinces were con. 


' Table 


A Review. 

The financial organjsation was, of course 
reviewed as part of the work of the Round 
Conference. A sub-committee of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis, A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the pr d 
scheme. In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible in principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit. Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to it. But in 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made a special review is said 
to be necessary at the time federation is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages. 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still Ilcave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less inincome tax than 
they were entitled to. 


Regarding possible new sources of revenue; 
Federal or Provincial, the Federal Finance 
Committee reported as follows :— 


Federal. 


Excise on Tobsece.—The present position 
In regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenudé may be expected from a system 
of vend licenses and fces, but that an exclse 
duty imposed in the near fature could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There is general agreement that such a dut 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture 
continues to be go largely carried on fn small 
establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India. The difficulties in the way of a 
federal excise may be overcome in course of 
time, but it would be unsafe for us to rely on 
this ir the near future, 


Excise on Matches-——The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is already under active 
consideration, and we feel justified in contemplat- 
ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
of federation. We are advised that the probable 
net yield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allawance for reduced conaump- 
tion, would be about 3 crores, of which at least 
2.50 crores would be raised in British India. 
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Other Excises —It is possible that other 
excise duties may occupy an important place 
in the fiscal Policy of India in the future, but 
we do not fecl warrantedin relying upon the 
introduction of such measures in the early 
years of federation 


Monopolies —We have examined the 
4uggestion, made at the Round Table Conference, 
that federal revenues should be augmentcd 
by a few selected monopolies Irom the fiscal 
point of view it 1s only im very special 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, manufacture or sale 1s to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising revenue 
Lxcept in so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly method could be applied 
with advantage The manufacture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
&® possible monopoly, 1s already subjcct to 
licence Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing but the only new 
federal monopoly of this hind that his bcen 
suggested to us 1s broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical 


Commercial Stamps —In the Pcel Report 1t 
was observed that ‘There 18 much to be 
said for federalising Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past,” 
but no definite recommendation was made 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure 


In proposing that the proceeds of commercial 
stamps should be assigned to the Units, we 
have to some extent been influenced by a 
doubt whether the problems arising from the 
imposition of federal stamp duties in the States 
might not be disproportionate to the revenue 
involved We do not, however, wish to 
prejudge the possibilty that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commeroial stamps should not be made 2 
source of federal revenue 


Corporation Tax —From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
the States on the same basis as the present 
super-tax on companies in British India, the 
yleld at present would be negligible 


Provincial. 

Taxation of Tobacco—We have already 
dealt bnefiy with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the nght to impose 
@ general federal excise This distinction 135, 
we think, justified by the fact that ez hypothesr 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult, 1f not impossible, until manufac 
ture becomes more highly industrialised, and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one Unit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Gnits 
It will be seen from our later proposals in 


Fanance. 


regard to powers of taxation that the federahsa- 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if 1t so desired 


There is unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue 

Succession Duties —Bombay is we believe 
the only Provinual Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties andthe attempt was unsuc 
cessful We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units, but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them asa source 
of revenue in the near future 

Terminal Taxes—We have bcen asked to 
weigh the issucs which arise from the proposal 
to introduce termin‘1l taxes generally as an 
additional source ot revenue for the Provinces 
We are not prepiied to regard terminal taxes 
18 & normal source of revenue 


Taxation of Agricultural Incomes —We 
have not considered the broad 1-sues of policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
but we have considered as we were commissioned 
to do, the more limited qucstion of “the 
possibility of empowering individual Provinccs 
if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural mcomes ”’ 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, we agree that the 
right to zmpose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces For the same reason, we think 
that this mght should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned There will presumably be no diffi 
culty in drafting mto the constitution a 
definition of agricultural mcome which has 
so long been recognised in Indian income tax 
law and practice 

We are not prepared to express @ final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non agricultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he 1s hable on 
either section of his mcome, and we doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we are advised 
that, mm practice, 1t would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not lable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
co-operation of the other Government 

We are aware of tif rehable data for estimating 
the yield of such tafation 


q 
Niemeyer Report 
A necessary prelude to the introduction of 
the Constitutional Reforms was an investigation 
of their safety 1n the light of the financial situa- 
tion and prospects of India The investigation 
was carried out by Sur Otto Niemeyer whose 
report was published in April 19386 The 


Finance, 


Report proposed immediate financial assistance 
from the beginning of provincial autonomy to 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash 
subventionsand partly in the form of cancella- 
tion of the net debt incurred previous to April 
1, 1936, and partly in the form of distribution 
to the jute growing provinces of a further 
124 per cent, of the jute tax. 


Annual cash subventions are as follows: 
To the U. P, Rs, 25 lakhs for 6 years only, 
to Assam Rs. 30 lakhs, to Orissa Rs, 40 lakhs 
to the N, W. F. Province Rs, 100 lakhs (sub- 
ject to reconsideration atter 5 years), and 
to Sind Rs. 105 lakhs to be reduced by stages 
after 10 years, 


The total approximate annual relicf in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto Niemeyer is as follows :— 
Bengal Rs, 75, Bihar Rs, 25, (, P, Rs, 15, Assam 
Rs. 45, N. W. F. Province Re, 110, Orissa 
Rs, 50, Sind Rs, 105, and U. P. Rs. 25, extra 
recurrent cost to the centre Rs, 192 lakhs. 


Orissa is to get a further non-recurrent grant 
of Rs, 19 lakhs and Sind of Rs, 5 lakhs by six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 
the introduction of provincial autonomy, but 
subject to the proviso to section 138 (2) of the 
Act. The centreis to distribute the incomle-tax 
to the provinces so that finally 60 per cent. 
of the distributable total has been relinquished 
in the intermediate five years, so long as the 
portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
the centre, together with any contribution 
trom the Railways, aggregates 13 crores, 
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As regards the provincial share of the proceeds 
from income tax, Sir Otto Niemeyer recom- 
mended that half of the proceeds should remain 
with the Centre, while the other half should be 
distributed among the provinces on the following 
one division Madras 15, Bombay 20, 

engal 20, U, P. 15, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C, P. 
5, Assam 2, N. W. I, Province 1, Orissa 2 
and Sind 2. 


Sir Otto Niemeyer suggested that the Centre 
would not be in a position to distribute any 
part of income tax proceeds for the first five 
years from beginning of provincial antonomy 
but that it might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, though not necessarily 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy. But this, he 
said, largely depended on the financial condition 
of the railways and their ability once again to 
contribute to general revenues. His remarks 
on this point were :— 


“The position of the railways ig frankly 
disquieting. It is not enough to contemplate 
that in five years’ time the railways may merely 
cease to be in deficit. Such a xesult would also 
tend to prejudice or delay the relief which the 
provinces are entitled to expect. 


“T believe that both the early establishment 
of effective co-ordination between the various 
Modes of transport and the thorough going 
overhaul of railway expenditure in itself are 
vital elements in the whole provincial problem,” 


RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


India, in common with other countries ofthe Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
world, felt thefull force of the economic blizzard | Finance Member said they miust face a fall in 
which began jn 1930 and attained its maxi- tax revenue, as compared with the current 
mum the following year. The net result from Budget estimates, of no less than Rs. 13.16 
the Government of India’s point of view crores, including a drop of Rs. 8 crores in Cus- 
was the introduction during 1931 of two toms and 4} crores in income tax. The total 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring deterioration under Finance headings was 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- Rs, 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. Rs. 118 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative of Rs. 18.10 crores as compared with the Budget 
Assembly at the end of February, he had a estimates for the current year, and a8 those 
sorry tale to tell, Trade depression, coupled with provided for a surplus of Rs. 86 lakhs the net 
civil disobedience movement, had completely deficit would be Rs. 17.24 crores, To meet 
vitiated theestimates madefor 1930 31. These this deficit the TFinance Member announced 
estimates showed asurplus of Rs. 86 lakhs;the a cut of Rs. 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
revised estimates worked upto a deficit of and retrenchment to the extent of Rs, 98 lakhs 
Rs, 18.56 crores, which the Financc Member in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
said would remain uncovered and would be added Rs. 273 lakhs, The estimated deficit was 
to the unproductive debt. reduced thereby to Rs. 14.51 crores, which he 

proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 
soca following is 1 summary of the estamates of ways and means in India during 1987-88 and 





Budget ‘| nuaget | esicea | Buapet Revised Budget 
ees | 1337 38 | 1937 38 1938 39 
T'xcess of Revenue over Txpenditure 7 9 
New foun 1 09 
Treasury "Bills sue 1 (net) 400 6 00 5 00 
Post Office Cash C ertific ates (net) —1 »0 —400 —3 50 
Post Office Saymgs Bank Dez caits (net) 8 00 6 04 6 64 
Other Unfunded Debt (net) —%3 50 —l ol —4 25 
Discount Sinking Fin 1 110 111 117 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 3 00 3 00 3 00 
Railway Depreciation f und 6 59 437 5 2 
Posts and Telegiaphs Depreciation Fund 5 6 4 
Telephone Devclopment 1 und 210 
Defence Reserve Fund —1 42 —1 09 —1 a0 
Revenue Reserve Fund —1 84 —1 09 —75 
Other Deposits 1nd Advances (net) 1 66 74 171 
TOTAI 16 21 14 72 15 67 
OPFWINC BALANCF 16 88 21 36 9 41 
a GRAND TOTAI Dac Dee 09 36 08 25 08 
Capital Outlay — 
Rulwiys 4 46 215 6 83 
Posts and Telegraphs 63 42 2 72 
Civil 38 29 20 
Commutation of Pensions 20 22 —4 
Gratuities to retienched personnel —5 —9J 
Discharge ot Pe1manent Debt 290 7 02 3 02 
Cash Certificates Bonus Fund lol 116 
Civil Aviation 34. 23 23 
Economic dev clopment an 1 imp1ovement of rural areas 80 10 30 
Broadcasting 18 14 13 
Development in tribal areas in the N W F P 5 27 2 
Sind and Orissa buildings 40 
Loans to public (net) —110 —1 50 —69 
Payments to Reserve Bank for Surplus Silver 5 00 5 00 5 00 
Transfers thiough Rese1ve Bank (net) 
Provincial requirements (net) 9 00 10 86 —1 39 
TOTAL 2440 | 26 67 16 33 
CLOSING BALANCE 8 69 9 41 8 75 
GRAND TOTAL 33 09 36 08 2a 08 


(In lakhs of rupees ) 





(a) An exceptionally high ppeame balance was required in the current year m view of the 
heavy disbursements which had to be made in April in connection with the transfer of certain 
balances to the Provinces 

(b) This figure represents the proceeds from the sale of 3} and 3 per cent rupee securities 
created in connection with the purchase and cancellation of a corresponding amount of non 
terminable sterling securities 


(c) The amount provided from current revenues 13 Rs 252 lakhs The balance of Rs 48 
lakhs consiste of special capital repayment& made by the Provincial Governments, 
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Sapplementary Budget.—It soon became 
evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estamates in the 
February budget, and in September Sir sone 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly 
with a Supplementary Finance Bill. He 
proposed to deal with the situation on three 
distinct lines, firstly, to reduce expenditure, 
secondly, to impose an emergency cut in salaries , 
and thirdly, to impose fresh taxation. 


The 1932 33 Budget —Presenting the 1932 33 
budget on March 7th, 1932, the Finance Member 
explained that the circumstances were somewhat 
unusual The supplementary budget had been 
introduced only six months earher He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931 


The 193334 Budget—In introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summansed the 
results for the two previous years He 
estimated the general position for 1933 34 to 
be the same as for the current year, neither 
better nor worse, and ins rticular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities imported 
from abroad. 


The 1934-35 Budget —In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-35 1t was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the | 
extent of Rs 153 lakhs. 


Changes in Duties —The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar 


Silver —A reduction in the silver import by 
24 annas to 5 annas per ounce, 


Export Duty on Hides.—The export duty on 
raw hides was abolished by the 1934-35 budget 


Excise on Matches —Announcing that the 
Government intended to hand over half the 
jute export duty to the jute produeing Provin. 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
Imposing a levy on matches at the rate of 
Rs 24-0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
in British India. 


Posts and Telegraphs —Favourable changes 
in postal and telegraph charges were 
announced — 


The 1935-36 Budget—This Budget was 
expected to show a surplus of Rs 150 lakhs 
available for tax reduction 


Silver —The silver duty was reduced to 
= anhas an ounce 


Export Duty on Skins —The export duty 
on raw skins was abolished 


Reduction of Taxes on Income —‘‘ We 
still have said the Finance Member,” Rs 1,42 
lakhs left to dispose of and I propose to 
do thus in accordance with the pledge of my 
predecessor in which he said ‘ Relief must 
come first in 1estormg the emergency cuts in pay 
and secondly in taking off the surcharge on the 
Income-tax now to be imposed " 
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** Although the tax on smaller incomes was 
oot strictly a surcharge, it does, I think, come 
within the spirit of the pledge and I propose to 
deal with 1t and the surcharges on income tax and 
super tax together The removal of the surchar 
ges altogether would cost Rs 3,34 lakhs a year 
while the removal of the tax on incomes between 
Rs 1000 and Rs 2,000 would cost a further 
Rs 75lakhs Clearly with a surplus of Re 1,42 
lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of the two 
8 rcharges and the quasi-surcharge but what we 
can do is to reduce them by one third and this 
1s What I in fact propose The cost will be 
Rs 1,36 lakhs leaving us with a purely 
nominal surplus of Rs 6 Iakhs’’ 


Treatment of 1934-35 Surplus —The surplus 
for 1934-35 turned out to be much larger than 
originally budgeted, totaling Rs 389 lakhs, 


‘‘After out of this sum”, the Tinance Member 
Said, theSe special grants have been made 
there should remaima balance of Rs 2,04 lakhs, 
A large part of this sum J propose to put aside 
for two Schemes which it was pro¥isionally 
decided to finance from capital These are the 
civil aviation programme, which 1s expected 
to cost Rs 93 lakhs and the transfer of the 
Pusa Institute to Delhi: which will cost about 
Rs 36 lakhs The remainder of the surplus 
amoun‘ing to Rs 75 lakhs will now go as an 
additional allotment for the reduction of debt 
and this concludes the disposal of the sums 
which we expect to have m hand on the 
Sist March next” 


Revenue in 1935-36 —Concerning the revenue 
for 1935 36 the Timance Member said 


‘* The total revenue, excluding Railways, may 
be at Rs 90,19 lakhs or Rs S81 lakhs less than 
the revised estimate for the current year ”’ 


Customs, etc —‘‘Here I estimate for Rs 51,92 
lakhs altogether or an increase of Rs 75 lakhs 
over the revised figures for the current year 
The main variations are a decline of Rs 2 crores 
on the umport duty on sugar combined with 
mercases of Rs 35 lakhs on the sugar excise 
of Rs 65 lakhs on the match excise and of 
Re 48 lakhs on kerosene and Petrol ” 


1935-36 diture —‘‘ Cxpenditure as a 
whole, again excluding Railways stands at 
Rs 88 69 lakhs showmg an increase of Rs 96 
lakhs which 1s of course almost entirely due 
to the 1estoration of the pay cut ” 


Defence —‘“‘Ihe Defence Budget shows an 
increase leaving out of account the pay cut, 
of Re 7 lakhs over the original estimate for this 
year but the partial restoration by His Majesty 5 
Governmcunt of the pay cuts of British soldiers 
which has necessarily to be applied to British 
soldiers on the Indian establishment, accounts 
for Rs 5 lakhs of this The purely nominal 
increase of Rs 2 lakhs which remains conceals 
however a considerably increased provision for 
necessary services and reequipment which 
had to be postponed during the financial 
emergency ”’ 


Reduction of Debt —‘ There is only one 
other item which I wish specifically to mention 
at this stage and that is the provision for the 
reduction and avoidance of debt As Hon'ble 
Members are aware, our revised estimates for 
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1933-34 and those for the current financial year figures do not represent a new permanent low 
included only Rs. 8 crores for this purpose. level of Defence expenditure. The surplus 
It is of course a matter of common knowledge stocks of ordnance stores, the existence of which 
that 60 per cent. of the Government of India in the past has tended to keep down the budget 
debt is attributable to the Railways and it are approaching exhaustion and the time has 
seems tu me that it would be imposing to 


oheavy now come at which expenditure under this head . 
a burden on the general Budget to revert to must inevitably rise. 


the Sinking Fund arrangements in force prior . : 
to 1034-85 before the Railways have resumed Bea meg ay eeanrs mreilara tac a 
the practice of making a contribution to the i he get Bp ae 
General Revenues I therefore accept as reasonable 


fot the time being the provision of Rs, 3 crores The Finance Member then announced that the 
now prevailing but I should like to make it remaining sum of Rs. 1,97 lakhs from 1935-36 
clear that, in my view 


» an increased provision would be transferred to a revenue reserve fund 
for debt reduction ought to be a first 


charge on to help out the finances of the first year of Pro- 
any contribution from the Railwa 


ys in the vincial Autonomy. Ofthe surplus for 1936-37 
future.” he said: 
Decision.-The Finance Bill was subjected The most insistent demand with which I am 
to a protracted debate in the Legislative confronted is the claim for the abolition of the 
Assembly. 


emergency taxes upon income, and the House 
On April 5, His Excellency the Viceroy Knows there exist certain pledges upon this 
roturned the Finance Bill to the Assembly with Subject given by my predecessor. The com- 
the recommendation that it should be passed in Plete removal of the present surcharge of one- 
the original form. This the Assembly declined *ixth on income-tax and supertax would cost 
to do by rejecting the Finance Member’s motion Rs. 2,76 lakhs per annum, while the abolition o 
fur the restoration of the salt duty to Re, 1-4, the tax on incomes between Ks. 1,000 and Rs, 
by 64 votes to 41. a ef I said last bee met are Aa 
: : included in the emergency class, i ¢ 

ed Present oan es thereupon certified by Ks,47lakhs. Itis obvious that, if we are limited 
its original form to surrendering no more than Rs. 2 crores yearly 
: we cannot meet the demand for the abolition in 

The 1936-37 Budget.—In opening the 1936- full. But we can go a good way towards It, 
37 budget the Finance Member announced that and we propose to abolish the tax on lower, 
t# final accounts for 1934-35 had exceeded the incomes and to halve the present surcharge 
anticipated surplus of Rs, 327 lakhs and had leaving it in future at one-twelfth. In other 
actually provided a surplus of Rs. 4,95 lakhs. words, we shall, in the last two years, have 
The revised forecast for 1935-36 also anticipated removed surcharges on income-tax and supertax 
@ surplus of Rs, 242 lakhs. For 1936-37 the by two-thirds. The cost of the proposed reduc- 
revenue expected was Rs. 87,35 lakhs, tion is Rs.1,85lakhsand the surplus for 1936-37 


Customs, ete.—Here tho receipts are esti- is reduced to Rs. 20 lakhs accordingly. 
mated at Rs, 54,82 lakhs, This figure presumes | With no more than Rs. 20 lakhs left in hand, 
a deterioration of Bs, 1,60 la 


khs under the import we can clearly make no further substantial cut in 
duty on sugar and an all round improvement taxation, and we propose, therefore, to make a 
of Rs. 1,71 lakhs under other heads, postal concession, which, ough ie! ac rah. 

Expenditure,—The total figure for expendi- Will, we believe, be generally welcomed, if no 
ture exclusive of Railways, is Rs, 85,30 lakhs gratefully received. This is the increase in 
showing an increase of Is. 1,20 lakhs over the Weight of the one-anna letter from half to one 
current year's revised estimate, at and ne edopuon oe Ace 3 Bae once 
—The D alf anna for every additional tola, 

tae figure of Rs. 45,45 lakhs, Of this, however Pr A rnp Gch lean ema al ts der 
Rs. 60 lakhs is a special provision for the recons- ee | A he badiek: P 
truction of Quetta and the replacement of 22¢ +&estap Bees 


inilitary stores consumed in connection withthe The 1937-38 Budget.—Shortly the story of 
earthquake. Tho ordinary Budget is, therefore, the 1937-38 Budget speech was that for the 
Rs. 44,85 lakhs of which Rs. 18 lakhs is for new year about to close an anticipated surplus 
measures. The total figure for the present year of Rs. 6lakhs had turned into a deficit of Rs, 197 
is Rs, 44,98 lakhs but this includes Rs, 34 lakhs lakhs. This disappointment was largely due 
for Indian Military Service Family Pensions tosmaller receipts from customs and income-tax. 
which, as Loxplained in dealing with the interest For the year about to open it was shown that 
heads, is omitted from the Defence hudget of it was necessary to fillupag | f Rs. 158 lakhs, 
next year. The comparable figures for the two which would have been Rs. 342 lakhs except 
years are therefore Rs, 44,64 lakhs and Rs. for an amount available in the revenue reserve 
44,85 lakhs. The real increase is thus Rs. 21 fund. 
lakhs and this is more than accounted for by Customs.—The budget estimate is Rs. 44,66 
two items. Rs. 5 lakhs represents the restora- jakhs against the current year’s revised of 
tion of the remaining half of the cut in pay of| Rs. 46.73 lakhs, in ot? > words, a decrease of 
British soldiers which was not budgetted for in' Rs. 2,07 lakhs, If, he the loss of Rs. 4,26 
1935-36 and Rs. 20 lakhs on increased provision lakhs due to theseparatver Cehurma,is excluded 
for ordnance stores. the estimate for next ‘Qndb rovides for an 
In regard to the latter I must reiterate the improvement over the cusrent year’s revised 
warnings which have been given in this connec- forecast of Rs. 2,19 lakhs, which is distributed 
tion in recent years thatthe present Sudget over a large number of items. 
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Expenditure.— ihe total figure for expen- 
diture, excluding Railways,is Rs 83,41 lakhs 
or Rs 8 lakhs more than the revised estimate ior 
the current year But as the two constitutional 
changes are expected to produce an increase 
of Rs 42 lakhs thereis really a net reduction 
of Rs 34 lakhs over the remainder of the field 


Interest.—Interest payments show a net 
reduction of about Rs 87 lakhs largely due toa 
considerable diminution im “ Bonus on Post 
Office Cash Certificates * There is also a saving 
due to the repayment of the 54 percent sterling 
loan, but the main benefit of this accrues to 
the Railways and other borrowers The 
separation of Aden will produce a saving of 
Rs 20 lakhs a yea1 which accrues to the Defence 
Budget 


Defence.—The Defence KHstimates fotal 
Rs 4462lakhs Ofthis Rs 43 &7 lakhs relates 
to oldinary expenditure and Rs 75 lakhs to 
expenditure on the rebuilding of Quetta 


Changes.—_The changes proposed by the 
Budget are as shown in the Finance Bull The 
object of this Bill is to continue for a further 
period of one year certain duties and taxes 
imposed under the Indian Finance Act of 
1986 which would otherwise cease to have 
effect from April 1 1937 and to increase import 
and excise duties on silver tnd sugar 


Clause 2 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the ex1mting pro 
visions regarding salt duty The duty of 
Rs 1 4 per maund of salt remains liable to an 
additional duty 1mposei under section 5 of the 
Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) 
Act of 1931 


Clause 3 provides for an increase in the 
excise duty on khandsari sugar from ten annas 
er cwt to Rs 1 5 per cwt ,and on sugar other 
han khandsari or palmyra from Rs 15 per 
cwt to Rs 2 per cwt 


Clause 4 provides for an increase in the import 
duty (1) on sugar from Rs 910 per cwt to 
the rate at which the excise duty 1s for the 
time being leviable on sugar othcr than khandsarr 
or palmyra plus Rs 7 4 per cwt and (2) on 
silver from two annas &n ounce to three annas 
an ounce 


Clause 5 provides for an increase in the 
excise duty on silver corresponding to the 
crease in Import duty 


Clause 6 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the present inland 
postage rates with the following alterations 


(1) Book pattern and sample packets — 
The present rate 1s pine pies for the first five 
tolas and six ples for every additional five 
tolas It 1s proposed to reduce the rate to 
six ples for the first 24 tolas and three ples 
for every additional 24 tolas 


(2) Parcels —It 1s proposed to eliminate the 
rate of two annas for parcels weighing 20 tolas 
80 that all parcels weighing 40 tolas or less will 
be charged four annas 


Clause 7 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the existing rates 
of income tax and super tax 
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The 1938.39 Budget —Introducing the 1938- 
39 Budget, the Finance Member explained that 
expenditure for the year about to close had 
been increased through the cost of mihtary 
operations made necessary in Waziistan which 
totalled Rs 176 1,:khhs The results showed that 
the finance year would require Ra 109 lakhs 
from Revenue Reserve Fund to balance the 
Budget When it was introduced the estimate 
was for a nominal surplus of Rs 7 lakhs after 
utilising the whole of the Revenue Reserve Fund 
of Rs 184 lakhs 


Revenue for 193839 15 expected to be 
Rs 85 92 Inkhs with expenditure at 85 83 lakhs, 
leaving a surplus of Rs 9 lakhs 


DEFFNCT —The outstandmg feature of the 
Budget was the mcrease m defence expenditure, 
Re 38 lakhs of mcrease wis to be taken from 
the o1dim1urv rcvenue An additional sum of 
Rs 80 lakhs was to be expended representing a 
fice balince im the Defence Reserve Fund and 
balances in the milituy expendituse equalisa- 
tion funds not immediately required This sum 
will finance improvements m Indias coastal 
defcnces the erection of a factory to make India 
Self sufficient in the matter of high explosives 
and will pay for a scheme of mechanisstion of 
ceitam Indian units now imder consideration 
ihe sum of £100 900 4 year that his been paid 
to the British Government towaids the naval 
defence of India 1s no longer to be paid The 
British Government hive agieed to forego the 
amount on condition that the Government of 
India maintain a seagoing fleet of not less than 
81X modern escort vessels to be free to co operate 
with the Royal Navy for the defence of India 
and in addition to fulfil their responsibility for 
local navil defence of Indian ports 


The Finance Member’s chief aims 1m connection 
with the 1938 39 Budget were to find the money 
required to pry for the Inauguration of Provincial 
autonomy and to hand over to the Provinces as 
large 1 share of revenue as possible while at the 
same time safeguarding the Central finances on 
which the progress and prosperity of the Centre 
and the Provinces alike depend While the 
separation of Burma has caused a net joss of 
Rs 23 crores, the payments to the Provinces 
under the Nemmeyer Award have this year 
amounted to Rs 198 lakhs Thus to start the 
Provinces m a sound state their previous debts 
to the Centre were to a considerable extent 
cancelled and the remainder consolidated at a 
lower rate of interest at a loss to the Centre, 
but of course with a corresponding gain to the 
Provinces of about a crore Additional grants- 
in aid to deficit Provinces amount to Rs 56 
lakhs and there have been additional payments 
from the proceeds of the jute duty of Rs 54 
likhs besides Rs 219 lakhs on account of the 
original 50 per cent of this duty ‘Then with 
the 1mprovemcnt In 1allway revenues 2 start has 
been made on the distribution of income tax 
receipts to the Provinces—Rs 138 lakhs this 
year and an expected Rs 1 28 lakhs next year 
Taking into account the giants of the previous 
year to Sind and Orissa amounting to Rs 1,58 
lakhs Road Fund grants of Rs, 1 41 lakhs and 
small recurring giants of Rs 16 lakhs a year, the 
total charges imposed on the Central Budget in 
the interests of the Provimoes in recent years 
are close on Rs 9 crores 
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With only a nominal surplus at the end of 
1988-39 there could be no question of reducing 
taxation. Nor could any further central grants 
be afforded for rural development. Now that 
the main responsibility for social and economic 
betterment has devolved on the Provinces, the 
Centre’s primary obligation must be to hand 
Over a8 Much revenue as possible to the Pro- 


Finance, 


vincial Governments for them to spend on their 
own schemes of rural development and on other 
ameliorative measures. A good start has been 
made this year and the steps taken to ensure 
the soundness of the Central finances are design- 
ed to provide for the continuance of the task 
of releasing 7 crores of income-tax to the Proa- 
vinces to the fullest extent possible, 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 


[In thousands 


REVENUE— 

Principal Heads of Revenue— 
Customs 
Centyzal Excise Duties 


Corporation Tax 


Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 


Salt 


Opium .. 
Other Heads 


‘TOTAL—PRINCIPAL HEADS 


Railways: Net Reccipts (as shown 
ud get), 


Irrigation: Net Receipts 

Posts and Tclegraphs : Net Receipts 
Debt Services 

Civil Administration 

Currency and Mint 


Civil Works and Misccllaneous Public Improvements. 


Miscellaneous ; 7 


Defence Services 


Contributions and Miscellaneous 


in Railway 








Adjustments 


between Central and Provincial Governments. 


Extraordinary Items a : 


TOTAL REVENUE 
DEFICIT 


TOPAL 


— se a eee: -— 


ee 





of Rupees. ] 
Revised Estimate, | Budget Estimate, 
1937-38, 1938-39. 
Rs, Rs, 

43,938,00 48,81,00 

7,74,00 7,76,00 

1,50,00 1,55,00 

12,12,40 12,42,34 

8,35,00 8,35,00 

48,23 44,92 

1,00,21 1,06,57 

75,10,84 75,40,83 

32,72,45 $2,57,41 

1,10 1,02 

1,15,43 74,61 

57,67 66,33 

99,54 99,99 

85,46 66,94 

82.35 30,90 

1,36,52 1,54,86 

5,31,79 5,59,69 

4,13,89 | 3,75,14 

| 1,22,57,00 1,22,27,72 
; 1,22,57,04 1,22,27,27 





Land Revenue 755 


Revised Estimate, 
1937 38 


Budget Estimate, 
1938 39 














Rs Rs 
LCXPENDITURE— 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 3 74 84 433 3a 
Capita] Outlay on Salt Works charged to Revenur 46 98 

Railways Interest and Miscellaneous Charges (1° 
per Railway Budget) 29 S9 85 30 01 75 
{rrigation 11 09 10 78 
Posts and Telegraphs 77 28 80 48 
Debt Services 14 840% 14 62 32 
Civil Admunistration 10 337 11 3118 
Currency and Mint 39 05 37 43 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Im 

provements 258 ¢4 312 35 
Contributions and Miscellaneous 3 85 80 3 63 4a 
Defence Services 20361 50 77 69 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central 
and Provincial Governments 3 15,90 3 04 82 
Extraordinary Items 3 07 1 88 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO REVENUE 1 2? a7 04 | 1 2 18 47 
SURPLUS | 9 20 
1LOTAL 1 22 57 O4 1 .2 27 72 





THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue| Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
system in India has operated from time imme ments 18 in operation. At intervals of thirty 
morial It may be roughly formulated thus— years, more or less, the land in a given district 
the Government is the supreme landlord and is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the revenue derived from the land 1s equivalent/the basis of the trigonometricai and topogra 
to rent On strict theoretical grounds, ex | phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ception may be taken to this statement of|/ment of the Government of India kaeh 
the case It Serves, however, as a substantially villago area wherever the Temporary Settie- 
correct description of the relation between ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
the Government and the cultivator, The property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
former gives protection and legal security, Thejrecords of rights made and preserved Under 
Jatter pays for it according to the value of hisjthe Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
holding The official term for the method pant does not enjoy these advantages The 
by which the Land Revenue is determined isiduty of assessing the revenue of a district 1a 
‘Settlement ’® There are two kinds of settle-jentrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
ments in India—Permanent and Temporary (the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
Under the former the amount of revenue hasjfor this work The duties of a Settlement 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable bv the: Officer are thas described in Strachev’s Indwa 
landlord as distinguished trom the actual! culti-|(revised edition, 1911) -—-*‘He bas to deter- 
vator ‘lhe Permanent Settlement was intro mine the amount of the Government demand 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the and to make a record of all existing rights and 
close of the eighteenth century It had the/responsibilities in the land He has a staff of 
effect intended of converting a number of large|experienced subordinates almost all of whom 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu are natives of the country, and the settlement 
Pying a similar status to that of landowner: of the district assigned to him is a work which 
in Kurope The actual cultivators became formerly required several years of constant 
the tenants of the landlords While the latter work The establishhment of agricultural) de 
became solely responsible for the payment ofinartments and other reforms have however 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage ofjied to much simplification of the Settlement 
holding from the State This system has|Officer’s Proceedings and to much _ greater 
prevailed in Sige 8 since 1795 and In the greater| rapidity in the completion of the Settlements 
part of Oudb since 1859. it also obtains inj 41] the work of the Settlement Officer is Hable 
certain districts of Madras to the supervision of superior officers, the 
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assessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become final 
in binding and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts It is the duty 
of the Sattlement Officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject 0: 
future dispute, whether affecting tho interests 
of the State or of the people The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maimtam and place 
on record that which exists.°’ 


The Two Tenures. 


Under the Temporary Settioment and 
tenures fal! into two classes—-peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwart and Zemin- 
dar, tenures Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two 1n a fiscal sense 1s that in Ryot 
warl tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct, 10 Zemsndars tracts the land- 
lord pays on arental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwars holdings—those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov 
ernment, and those in which the land 18 held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. Lhis latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwarl tenurc 
is on an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreemeent with cvery 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
ail classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone 1s considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by ‘* unearned incre 
ment.”’” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 


Incidence of the Revenue. 


The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement tn Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti 
mated at £12,000,000 Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 percent. of the rental in the 
case of Zemundary land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some paftta 
the Impost falls as low as 85 and even 25 per 
cent. and only rarely is the proportion of one 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wars tracta 1 18 Impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme 


Land Revenue. 


varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an infiu 
entially oie memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand In reply to this memorial] and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Pollcy. 
In it was stated that ‘‘ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact ’’ and “the average rate Is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was basec, was published 
a3 a volume, it 13 stil] the authoritative expo 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted —{1) In Zemindar: tracts 
progressive moderation 1s the keynote of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent. of the assets 1s more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants aginst oppression at the 
hands of the landloras: (3) in Ryotwars tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened, (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome, (6) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum, (b) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the 
people, (ec) a more general resort to reduction 
of assessments in cases of local deterior- 
ation. 


Protection of the Tenants. 


In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and alse 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdmgs The QOudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs The Panjab Land Alienation Act, 
pee at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 

died the principle that 1t 18 the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the Jand, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alenation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 


limit, belew: Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 


which the incidence of the revenue charge serfs of money-lenders A good deal of legi - 
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lation affecting land tenure has been passed much cultivation had extended thronghout 
fram time to time in other provinces, and it/the whole of 30 years’ leases.” On the other 
bas been called tor more than once 1n Bengal] hand, the system is of advantage to the ryais 
where ander the Permanent Settlement (1m in reducing settlement operations to a muini- 
the worde of the Resolution quoted above), mum of time and procedure. In the collec: 
“so far from being generously treated by the|tion of revenue the Government consistently 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack pursues a generous policy. In times of dise 
tented, impoverished, and oppressed.” tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 


Government and Cultivator. granted after proper inquiry. 
While the Government thus intcrfucs be _ Land revenue 1s now a provincial head of 
tween landlord and tenant m the tmterests Tevenue and 1s not shown in the All-India 


of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul #ccounts It may be taken roughly at £28 
tivator 18 one of generosity. Mention has mulion, a8 compared with £84 million said to 


already been made of the great advantage to|Bave been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo-|‘fom a much smaller Empire, 

rate systems of Land Survey and Records of The literature on the subject 18 considerable. 
Rights carried out aod maintamed by Gov- The following should be consulted by readers 
ernment, In the Administration Report of woo require fuller information —"* Land Reve: 
Bombay for 1911-12, it 1s stated —‘*The nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 1902 
Survey Depaitment has cost the State from (Supermtendent of Government Printing, , 
frst to last many lakhs of rupees. But the Baden Powell’s ‘“‘Land Systems of British 
outlay has been repaid over and over again India”: Sir John Strachey’s ‘“‘India, ite 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc Admunistration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmil. 
cured (bs allowing cultivators to abandon Jan & Co), M Joseph Chaillev’s ‘* Adminis 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable|trative Problems of Bnitish Indw’’ (Mac- 
to the State no less than to the individual, mllan & Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
whereas under a Zemundart or kindred system tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
fhe State would have gamed nothing, however!Government. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue tn British India ts deriv: 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing uquors, hemo drugs, toddy and opium It is 
2 common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic 1n 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule 
There 1s, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spirl 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
wag @ source of revenue. 


The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit , fermented palm juice, 
beer made from grain, country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc , locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits Country spirit 1s 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It1s usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm Juice and rice In Madras a very 
large revenue 18 derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Stull 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
& special shop was annually granted This of 
course was a kind of control, but 1t only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 


There were tribes of aborizimes who regarded 
the privilege of makmg their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Admunistration began to be consolidated 
the numerous pative pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Dustil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect ite 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision 5 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been— 
First. farms of large tracts, Second. farms 
of smatier areas, Third: farms of the combih- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any eaclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar t 
subject to control of means and times for dis, 
tilling and the hke ‘he Provincial Govert+ 


ments have had to deal with the subject thi 
different ways suited to local condit and 
Bo the order of development from the lower 


forms of systems to the higher has not been 
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always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in ite essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
ble to work with the fixed duty system 

ite simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer: 
amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 

bas in its turn been superseded by either the. 
Free-supply system or the Distnct Monopoly 
system. e Free-supply system Is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
hy reaig to the State during the term of 

@ lease, 


Reforms. 


The recommendations of the Indian Dxcise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are f£fa- | 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dus | 
tillery System under which the manufacture! 
of epirit for supply to a district is disposed of’ 
by tender, the rate of atull-head duty and 

supply price te be charged are fixed 
n the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. is the system that now 
revails over the greater portion of British India 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Loca) Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Iixcise was made over entirely to the 
Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates 1s the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit 
distillation. 


eep of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which {t is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop ficense fees. In Benga) and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxatior. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture 1s carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
_ r for European and Eurasian consump- 
on. 


Prohibition 
It is the policy in principle ef the Congress 
Governments in Inda to enforce prohibition 


within a period of years Experimental greas 
in which prohibition is already enforced are in 


Excise. 


being in various Provinces Itisin the hght of 

results there gained that a decision about the 

feasibility of total prohibition will be considered 

It is not apparently intended that prohibition 

shall embrace evervbody, smce certain people 

Aes oueete licences allowing them to purchase 
rink, 


Foreign hquor ts sabject to an import aut 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 


Customs Tariff (g.v.). It can only be sold ander 
a liccnce 


Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 


manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda, 


The base used is the Mhowra flower. It1s 
drunkin big towns as a gubstitute for German 
spirit, and 1s excised at, tariff rates. 


Drugs.—The narcotic products ofthe hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowerin 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plan 
cnarag, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dred leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
Storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of 4 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retatlall forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 


ds hae eT oi is consumed in all provin- 
ces in Indla, The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills , but in some places, chief 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it 18 drun 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice 1s to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking 1n clubs and dens 18 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium 1s derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption inIndia. The entire hsp 18 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to forelgn countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April 1926 In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations. 

It was decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1926 by 
10 per cent annually in each subsequent year 
until exports were totally extinguished at the 
end of 1935. 

[xcise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for inte consumption in India at a fixe1 price 
based on the cost of production. This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. 
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SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British mainder under license and excise systems. 
Government from Native rule, together with a; n the Punjab and Rajpatana the salt manu- 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues | lactories are under the contral of the Northern 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated, ndia Salt Department, a branch of the Commeres 
and raised There are four great sources of'and Industry Department. In Madras and 
supply; roch salt from the Salt range and, Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
Kohat Mmes in the Punjab; brine salt trom) vision of Local Governments. Special treaties 
the Sambhart Lake in Rajputana, salt brince| with Native States permit of the free movement 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of! of salt throughout India, excent from the Portu- 
Cutch ; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madrag| guese territories of Goa and Damaun on the 
and at the mouth of the Indus. ‘frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 


The Salt Range mines contain an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 


are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200: 


feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine ls extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine ts also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt, were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water 15 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture ot 
sea-aalt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras 


Broadly, one-half or the mdigenous salt 18 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 


prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 


From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903,it was reduced to 
Rs 2;1n 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ;1n 1907 to Re. 1 and 
in 1916 1t was raised to Ra 1-4-0. The successive 
reductions in duty nave led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures crs a per cent , 
between 1903-1908. In 1923 t uty was dou- 
bled brinzing it again to Rs 2-8. In 1924 It 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0, The duty remamed 
at Rs 1-40 from March 1924 to 20th Septem- 
ber 1931 It was raised to Rs 1-9-0 with effect 
from 30th September 1931 Prior to 17th 
March 1931, the excise dutv and import duty 
on salt were always kept similar, but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XIV 
of 1931, a temporary additional customs duty 
of 44 annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
salt In March 1933 the customs duty was 
reduced by 2 annas, In April 1936 the 
import duty was reduced to 14 annas per 
maund, while the cxase duty remained the 
game, 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent.; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent, but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of the 
Indian Mills, induced a movement which led to 
the abolition of all customs dues in 1882 The 
continued fall in exchange compelled the Govern- 
ment of India to look for fresh sources of revenue 
and in 1894 five percent duties were reimposed 

The Customs Schedule was completély recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 1n order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war 

The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. 


The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Castoms Service in 
1906 Since that date, of the five Collectorship 
atéthe principal parts (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I. C. 8. (1. ¢@., ‘* Co- 
venanted Civilians’). The other two are 
oe for members of the Imperial Customs 

crvioe,. 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service—3 vacan- 
cies, and (0) by the Secre of State—19 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what 1s known asthe Provincial 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service. The “sub- 
ordinate’ staff is recruited entirely in India, 


INCOME TAX. 


The income tax was first impnsed in 


the system, and the present schedule Was con 


India 1n 1860,in order to meet the financial solidated In the Act of 1886. This imposed a 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was tax on all lneomes derived from sources other 
levied at the rate of four per cent. ora than agriculture which were exempted. On 
little more than 94d. in the pound on allincomes incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards {t fell 
of five hundred rupees and upwards, Many at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
changes have from time to time been made tn 63d. in the pound; on tncomes between 500 and 
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2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the ru 

or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised trom 
500 to 1,000 rupees. 
was completely reyised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 


A. 


Income Tax. 


The income-tax schedule 


(RATES OF INCOME-TAX.) 


individuals not being a registered firm or company — 
¢1) When the fotal income is less than Rs 2,000 


(2) 


When the total income is Rs 2,000 or upwards, butis less 


than Bs 


(3) 


5,000 
When the total income is Rs 5,000 or upwards, but 1s less 


than Rs 10,000. 


When the total Income 1s Rs 10,000 or upwards, but 1s less 


than Rs 15,000. 


(3) 


When the total Income is Rs 15,000 or upwards, but 1s less 


than Rs 20,000 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


When the total income 1s Rs 20,000 or upwards but is less 
than Rs 30,000 

When the total income 1s Rs 30,000 or upwards but 1s less 
than Rs 40,000 

When the total income 1s Rs 40,000 or upwards, but Js less 
than Rs 100,000 

When the totalincomeis Rs 100,000 or upwards 


arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financia! difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
rawing fresh revenue. 
in the Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931, 
when the scale was fixed as follows — 


The last revision was 


In the case of every individual, Hindu undinided family, unregistered firm and other association 


(Vide Footnote ) 
Si pres in the rupee, 
Nune 


prs in the rupee 


One anna m the rupee 

One anna and four pres in 
the rupe 

One anna and seven pres m 
the rupee 

One anna and eleven pres in 
the rupee 

Two annas and one pie im 
the rupee 

annas and two pres in 

the rupee 


In the case of every company and registered flim whatever Two annas and tuo pres in 
its total income 
N.RB —Additional tas al aiaaagt i! the financial year— 


at 12} per cent 
aad 
25 


"oO al 


1982 33 at per ccnt. 


to Rs 1,999 
Tax at 2 pies on incomes between Rs 1,000 to Rs, 1,999 for the year 1931-32 and 
Tax at 4 pres for the year 1932-33 on the same income, 
The surcharge was continued 1n the budget of 1933 34,asresolved by the assembly the rate Or in 

come between Rs 1,000 and Rs 1,500 was reduced from 4 presto 2 pies ‘Lhesurcharge continued in 


1934-35 


the rupee, 


@ 
over the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, except in cases of income between Rs 1,000 


By the 1935-36 budget the surcharge and the rate onincomes between Rs 1,000 and Rs 2,000 
was reduced by one third By the 1936 37 budget the surcharge wis reduced by a further 
third and the tax on incomes below Rs 2 000 abolished, 


BATES OF SUPER-TAX. 


In respect of the excess over thirty thousand of total income — 


{1) im the case of every company— 
(a) im respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such 


(0) 
(2) (a) 


(b) 


¢) 


excess. 
for every rupee of the remainder of such excess — 
in the case of every Hindu undivided family — 
(s) in respect of the first forty five thousand rupees 
of such excess. 
(st) for every rupee of the nert twenty five thousand 
rupees of such excess, 
ip the case of every wndindual, unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not bemg a regis- 
tered firm or a company 
(t) for every rupee otf the first twenty thousand 
rupees of such excess, 
(te) for every rupee of the ert fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 
in the case of every wdividual, Hendu undiwndea 
family, unreguiered firm and other association ot 
individuals not bemg a registered firm or a 
company 
(i) for every rupee of the next fifiy thousand 
rapees of such excess 
(si) fo- every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
supees of such exceas, 


RATE, 
Nu. 


One anna im _ the rupee 


One anna and three pres in 
the rupee 
Nil, 


Nine pres in the rupee 
One anna and three pies in 


the rupee 


One anna and nine pres in 
the rupee 

Two annas and three prea io 
the rupee, 


Income Tax. 
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RATES OT SUPER-TAX—contd 


(12) for every rupee of the newt fifty thousand Two annas and mine mes in 
rupees of such excess the rupee. 
(w) for every rupee of the neat fifty thousand Three annas and three pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Three annas and nine pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(vw) for every rupee of the nert fifty thousand Four annas and three mes in 
Tupees of such excess the rupee 
RATTS OF SUPER TAX RATL, 
(vo) for every rupee of the nezt fifty thousand Four annas and three mes in 
rupees of such excess the rupee. 
(112) for every rupee of the nert fifly thousand Five annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess the rupee, 
(w) for every rupee of the nezi fifly thousand Fie annas and nine pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(x) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess Sit annas and three pres in 
the rupee. 


The h-ad of the Income-Tax Department of a province 1s the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
18 appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him gad they are appointed and dismissed by him His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal 1s, under section 5 (4) “subject to the control of the Governor-General 1n 
Council,’ but the Governor-General 1n Council exercises this control through the local Government 


The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1937-3818 Re 13,70 lakhs. 
INCOME TAX REPORT. 


Impoitant recommendations are made in the 
Repoit that was published late 1n 1936 of the 
investigation ordcred in October 1935 of the 
Indiin income t1x system 

The investigation was made by Khan Bahadur 
J B Vichha, CIE, Commissioner of Income 
Tax 12 Bombay, and Messis C W Aucrs and 
S P Chambers, of the British Inland Revenue 
Department 

Lhe investigators had to repoit upon the 
system in all 1ts ispects, the meidence of the 
tax and the efficancy of 1ts administration 
They made an extensive tour throughout 
British India, and received written represcnta 
tions from numcrous public bodics 


The Report covers a wide ficld and makes 
numerous :ccommendations Among the most 
important is that the post of a Chief 
Commissioner of Income Tax should be creatcd 
for the co ordination of administration of 
income tax throughout Buitish India Other 
important recommendations are that all 
assessments should besubj.ct to appeal, that 
Assistant Commissioncrs with appellate julis- 


diction should be reheved of all administra 
tive duties and that for second appeals an 
AllIndia tribunal consisting of 61x persons, 
with a jurisdiction replacing that of the High 
Courts, should be set up 


Income tax officeis are cuiticised for not 
showing enough consideration for the con- 
venlence of taxpayers, but on the other hand 
taxpayers themselves are found to be unpunctual 
and neghgent There are criticisms of admuinis- 
tittive mcthods, but 1t 1s emphasised, on the 
othe: hand that evasion of tax1s all too common 
In this connection 1t 15 recommended that a 
statutory obligation should be placed upon every 
person 1n receipt of an income of taxable amount 
to make a return Important recommendations 
are also mad¢ 1n connection with foreign incomes, 
agriculturil income, leave saliries, the adoption 
ot the slab system instead of the step system, 
partnerships, Hindu “undivided tamulies,’’ 
computation of income, the income of wives, 
allowances fo. Machinery deprecittion, “ carry 
forward of business losses,’’ legal avoidance of 
tax, and double taxation relief, 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coimage of silver for the public from 
the 26tn June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, 1epealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopa: and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 


the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
Reserve. In that and the followmg month a 
crore of rupees was comed and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the Slst March 1910 
including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
& separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fand 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange The whole 
rofit was invested in sterling securities, the 
nterest from which was added to the fund. In 


and 1898. In 18099 there was no coinage of 1906 exchange had been practically stable for 


rupees; but in the following year it seemed that 
Cofnage was necessary, and it was begun In 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with 


a years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
being invested {n gold securities. The Gold 
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Reserve Fond war then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1907 that only 
one-half of the coinage profita should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being for 
capital expenditure on railways. 


Gold. 


Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 


A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated :—Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (b) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject’to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be Sppoiat, promoted, 
“suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. AJ)together 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Ks. 3,16,45,545 
wore atruck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 


The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 


this ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact- p; 


ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
ples per tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty-oine 
aixty-fourths was notified as Government's 
gelling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
in September 1931 but the buying and sclling 
rates tor sterling are still maintained. 


With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
hr oi and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 

ry Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gol. 


Mints and Coinage. 


Silver. 
The weight and fineness of the silver coin 
are :— : 


FINE 
SILVER | ALLOY |‘TOTAL 


grains. | gralns.|grains, 
Rupee .. 55 «| 165 15 180 
Half-rupee .. a 824 “4 90 
Quarter-rupee or 4- 
anna piece .. 41} 32 45 
Kighth of a rupee or 
2-anna piece ..| 208 1g | 22% 


One rupee 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling== 80,4 grains of fine silver. 


One rupee shillings 2 ‘0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 


Hopper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 


The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same asit was 


in 1835. It was as follows :— 
Grains 
troy. 
Double pice or half-anna aa 200 
Pice or quarter-anna.. or ~-» 100 
Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna .. 50 
Pie being one-third of a pice or one 
twelfth of an anna... ” -. 33} 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows :— 


Standard Diameter 


weightin in muilli- 
grains troy. metres. 
Pice .. 75 25°4 
Half-pice 374 21°15 
@ as 25 17 *45 
Nickel. 


The Act of 1906 also provided for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
One-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, whichhas a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19°8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and elght-anna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel has been withdrawn from 
circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


I, THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
@ mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes basedthereon But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded 1n 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling These disturbances were pre)udi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
tothefinancesoftheGovernment The Govern- 
ment ot India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the torm of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment for stores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required tu satisfy these pay- 
ments rose ‘The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that 16 might be called upon to raise asum in 
1upees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange 


Ii THE NEW 


Lhe Fowler Couimittee reyccted the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
lhey proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 

ence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 

urther suggested that the British sovereizn 
should be made a legaltender and a current com 
in Indie: that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
so that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side inIndia. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
ccndition which eompelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tenderedin India, at the rate of fifteen 
a Yapee to the sovereign, 1t was impossible for the 
rate of exchangeto rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India, Butif the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coming rupees should not be 
absorbed 1n the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coming rupees wasapproximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, 50 as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support ofexchange. 


Closing the Mints —The whole question 
was examined by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschel], whose report 1s 
commonly called the Herschell Report. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to thecirculation Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and tormed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to con rupees, as soon as circumstan 
ces led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rye By 
1898 1t had approached the figure of oné shilling 
and four pence Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold atthe rate of fifteen rupees the to 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposeshaving 
been attained, a second committee was appomt- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions The report cf 
the Fowler Committee as it was called Marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy 


STANDARD, 


A 16 pence Rupee.—t1he Government of 
India protessed to accept all the recommenda 
tions of the Fowler Committee, actually only a 
portion of them was putin practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal teader in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated by the FowlerCommittee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millionssterling a vear. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Counell 
Bills. Thats to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bulls against gold deposited in the Bank of 
Englanain London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secre of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It ia a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encoutaging an avtive gold 
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circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India 1n embarrassing 
quantities. En 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intentzon of selling Counci} 
Bills on India without limit at the price ot one 
shilling fourpence one-eighth—thatis to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy waa to 
limit the import of gold to India, for 1t was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gad 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against 1t, 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Counc.i Bills Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces 


Sterling Remittance —This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financia] strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indiah exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasionscontemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve Therehad been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
Adee he not in gold, and was therefore not in a 

quid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
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This brings us to the year 1913 There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Counci! Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the oneandfourpenny rupee But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. Thesecriticisms were 
ehiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of flnancing its railway oxpendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Pape: 
Ourrency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities in excess of the require- 
ments of the country, The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 


The Chambertain Committee. 


for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty -ninethirtyseconds,represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bulls 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularied the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlim.ted legal 
tender at therate of fifteen rupees tothe sov- 
ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import pomt by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London; 1t was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Ster’ing Bills (commonly calied Reverse Coun- 
cils} at gold export point in India. But 1t 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation; some people 
l1nvented for 1t the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India Jt was described by one of the most 
active workers init as a “‘ imping standard.” 


THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE 


lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one poimt money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, onthe obiter 
dtcta of a smal! Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking infiu- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until 16 was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Tames, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr Austen Chamberlain. This is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee 

New Measures.—The conclusions of this 
Commission were that 1t was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency , 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency , 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 


Currency and the War. 


amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one-half 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councilsshould be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London,the general 
tenor of their recommendations being ‘‘ not 
guilty, but do not do it again.”” They gave a 
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passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, aypeneee a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, Includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report was in the hands of the Government 
of Indiashortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Someimmediatesteps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
ofthe Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 


which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 


68,707,000, being sold up to the end cf January 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Bankr, and a net sum of Rs. 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notesto the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by allstudents of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense halance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the declinein the export trade 
from these countries; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver. 
If woe take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade andexpenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal) 
embargoon the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India, It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities in the United Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
was 27} pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diib- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 


Rise in Exchange.— The measures adopted 
by the Government of Indis in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate tor the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence :— 


Minirnum Rate 


Date of Introduction. | fo! Immediate 





Telegraphic 
= Transfers. 
3rd January 1917 - 1 4} 

28th August 1917 1 5 
12th April 1918 1 6 
13th May 1919 | 1 8 
12th August 1919 | 1 10 
15th September 1919 ; 2 4 
22nd November 1919 ; : eee 
12th December 1919 .. = 4 





V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE, 


The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of In exchange and 


currency. It satin 1919 and reported towards 
the end ofthe year. Its main recommendations 
are Summarised below :— 

(4) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system, 
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(44) Thereduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(¢é#) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue fs essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconvertj- 
bie cannot be entertained. 

(ic) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
& high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fellin world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary toconsider the 
problem afresh. 

(et) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(ott) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that musi be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation or Government control. 

(iz) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
ee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 

riing. 

(z) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and goldshould be atthe rate 
of Rs. 10 to one gpathicy ja or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11°30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
interna! circulation. 

(zi) Ifsilverrisesfor morethan a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), thesituation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issuc. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale ot 
Council Bills; (0) abstention from purchase ot 
silver ; (¢) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutelv neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 

(att) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home chargesin the wider sense ot the term. 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advan the Secretary of State isin a 
position to sel] ts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when & trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objettion to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves, 

Council Drafte should be sold as now by open 
tender at compotitive rates, s minimum rate 
hen fixed from time to time on the basis of the 

ng cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary, but when sterling is 
again equivalent to goid, it will remain 
uplform, 


The 1919 


Committee. 


The Government of Indiashould be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their read!- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the United 
Kingdom. 


(zits) The import and export of gold to and 
mere al should be free from Government 
control. 


(ziv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent. of the gross circulation. 


As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount 80 held not more than 10 
crores should have morethan one year’s maturity 
and ali should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 


The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 


(zv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 


Minority Report.—The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impsiring the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
whick would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix-a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold: all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalal, of Bompay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses :— 


(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 


(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(ec) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coina. 

(@) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 


The Two Shilling Rupee. 


(6) Aslong asthe price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
aoa silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 


(f) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 


(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Badget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


VI. 


The fundamentalrecommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should belinked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ;that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary tothis. Butitis very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 

roviding rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility or 
therupee were}to be maintained ,and if therupee 
were not to be debased, it was casential that the 
new ratioshould be one at which theGovernment 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. Tor reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
ac in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 


The Report Adopted.—The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Report was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the firat week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 


Financial Confusion.—This result was 
produced by many causes, lt has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point In London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
el ey point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 
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of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Billa drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade Purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) ‘* Reverse ’’ drafts on London to be sold 
only at 13. 829-32d. The proceeds of “‘Reverse” 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised forany purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at 4 rate not below ls. 43-320. per rupee. 


THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


Currency Report wassigned the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges,as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
tbe only free gold market, being the dominating 
factorin the situation. Consequently tie Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee's Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges‘ were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak At that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings/ninepence. Tnere was an 
immediate and profligious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take gdvantage of this high rate of 
exchange; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight ofc 


Effect of the Rise.—The effect of a rise 
_ been well deseribed in the words 
iy Committee’s Report ; it is that 
iwestimulates imports and impedes 
iffect of a falling exchange is the 


the officia) notification of the two 

was made the Indian export trade 

The great consuming markets of 
litain and America were glutted with 
duce. The continent of Europe, 

_. Starved of Indian produce and m 
iced of it, had not the wherewithal to 
t nor the means of commanding credit. 
vy Indian staples which were in demand 
stuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
‘ide area, the Government were not able 
1e embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
limited extent in the case of wheat. 

st hand, the import trade waa strong, 

__ been placed for machinery and other 
jured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 


rete Accentuated.—In accordance 


ay fo 
‘he o 


with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an ministrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high excbange gave powerful 
stimulus ito the import trade and orders were 
placed fot immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place, 
Afterward\s other forces intervened which accen- 
tuated the. dimicultiesef the situation, There 
was a every commercie] crisis in Japan ard thia 
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merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 

reat rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
nto the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
ow year. The expectations of a revival in 

he buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the om there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure.—Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they. were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dojJar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence haltpenny, They sold two millions ot 
Reverse Councii:3 4 week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to .& Steady milllon. But their 
policy only aggrava'ted the situation. In addi- 
lon to arresting the &xPort trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade ax.2 time when the precise 
converse was demanded\ their action created an 
artificial movement for (he transfer of capital 
from India to England\ Large war profits 

accumulated in India since}1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred 40 England. Then 
the difference between the Re Wee Council rate 
and the market rate, which , 50Me Occasions 
was several pence, induced gi tic speculations. 
The Hxchange Banks set asidy a, _ thelr available 
resources for the purpose of biddiwS fF Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments (2* Substantial 
profits. Considerable groups otf Speculators 
pooled their resources and folloy\’ed the same 
course. In this way the weekly ings for 
the million of Reverse Councils va, “!ed from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred vt 224 thirty 
Inillions and the money market was cn O™Pletely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed ae2UCD itty 
portions that 16 was necessary to pute’ UP ity 
hs of rupees to obtain the smallext Une Cove 





made, five thousand pounds, e Coun- 
clls and the large profits thereon ane nder the 
entire control of the Banks and the/; Wealthy 
Speculators. Various expedients were a} tried to 
remedy the situation but without theel *ghtest 


Sterling for Gold.—The first rite break 
from the recommendations of the cea ncy Com- 
mittee came at the end of J une, when thee Govern- 
ment announced thatinstead of trying’ 5 tostabilise 
the rupee at two shiliings gold they ynvould aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterlingpab leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be qmi!osed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par, Wm The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at whictbp Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuat{qowe Tate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of doll, 2t-8terling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, napbv2ely, one 
err elevenpence nineteen-thirtdur’ Seconds. 
But this had little practicaleffect, THksig° Diddin 
for Reverse Councils continued on 









ae | 


scale, and the market rate ange was 
always twopence orthree obaiaws q Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continu;’ 7 until the 
end of September, when {t wag offici{ ‘ly declared 


The Fail in Exchange. 


checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is .. 
the largest buyar of Indian cotton, and when her | 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
ether. Exchange immediately slumped to 

etween one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 


Other Measures.—Apart from the effort to 
stabilise exchange, whichhad such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. Thisincluded 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of thisintention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
tothe Noteissue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. Theinvested portion of the Paper Cure 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public, 

Results.—It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders wasstrong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisisin Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the | 
attempt by administrative action artificially and | 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it The effects on Indian business were severe 
Dxporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand , import 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a ngh rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
oint reached Immense losses were incurred 
y all importers The Government sold £55 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 
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These unfortunate expermments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency The currency quacks having hod their 
way, and proved thelr ignorance went out of 
the fleld, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone to find its natural level fol 
lowed Teft alone Lxchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fitteen to one 
that 1s one shilling and fourpence to the rupee 
Meantime great improvements were made 1D 
the organisation of Indian credit The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im 
perial Bank of India a State Bank in ail but 
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their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio , the loss on these—that 1s the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to Indla— 
was Rs 85 crores of rupees Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by paymentsin Tondon JY he only advantages 
we.e a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency 


COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


Assemi ly hostile to the whole body Never 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
In November 1925 and _ took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta It sfiled for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
ieee in London, aud reported on July 
St, 1926 


The main recommendations of this Commis 


sion are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are textually repro- 
duced in order that thev may be above question — 


(1) The ordinary medium of circulation 


name, and the Bank entered into a contract! ihuuld remain thc eurrency note and the silver 
with Government to open a hundred new -‘upce and the stability of the currency in terms 
branchc® in the first five years of its existence of gold should be sccured by making the cur 
The Bank mobilised «and strengthened and ‘ency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
widened Indian credit The metallic backing jhould not circulate as moncy 

of the Paper Currency was strengthened and ., Lhe necessity of unity of policy in the 


Shin cache become rises irre control of currency and credit for the achieve 


city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs 12 
crores against commercial ptper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there 18 a tight 
ness of money and the practice of also issu- 
Ing eMergency currency against sterling in 
England The Government of India now pur 
chases sterling in India to meet 1ts Home Char 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 


of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 


mn 
history was the rise of Lxchange, of its own 
strength above the one and fourpenny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 1t gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there 


At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government though the state of trade migh* 
have led toa higher figure Butas the wholl 
artificial ratio of the two shillmg rupee remained 
on the statute book the demand for an authorita 


tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterhng was insistent, and a Committee was 


appointed in the autumn of 1925 

Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert 
The personnel of the Comonttee was strong 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuais selected were not autho 
Titative, a resolution was passed im the 


London A notable feature in Dxchange “ee 


ment of monetary stability involves the estab 
lishment of a Central Bankinz system 


(722) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to + new organisation referred to 
as the Reserve Banh 


w , Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank 


(v) The outlines of a proposed chirter are 
ommended to give effect to the recommend 
ations which concern the Reserve Banl 


(11) Subject to the pryment of hmited 
dividends «nd the building up of suitable 
reserve funds the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government 


(102) The Bank should be ziven the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (bay) 25 ycars 
Not later tnan five yeais from the dite of the 
charter becoming operative Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern 
ment Ireasuries 


(vu) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Governmet The form and matenal of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General 1n Council A suggestion 1s 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(1z) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not Jess than 400 fine ounces no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold 1s required 


(z) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale ot gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non monetary pur- 
poses Themethod by which this may be 
secured is suggested 


(zt) The Jega} tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half sovereign should be removed 


(a1t) Government should offer ‘‘on tap” 
savings certificates redeemable in 8 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 


(xivit} The paper Currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver com It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintam the free interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 


(av) Onerupee notes should be re intro 
duced and should be full legal tender 


m(zv) Notes other than the one rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tendcr 
money, ?¢, Into notes of smailer denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority 

(zet) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee 

{zew) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand 
ard Reserves should be imalgamated, and the 
sada and composition of the combined 

eserve should be fixed by statute 

(zmu) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted Gold and gold secutics 
should form not less than 40 per cent of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to & reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent ot the Reserve as soon 
#3 possible and to 25 pez cnt within ten jears 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to estape Of the gold 
ae at least one-half should be held in 
ndia. 


(atz) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced dunng 
a transitional period of ten years 


(wz) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held in self liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities The ‘“‘ created ” 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years 


{szt) A figure of Re 650 crores has been 
fixed as the hability in respect of the contracti- 
bitty in the rupce circulation Recommenda- 
tipos are matic to secure that an amount gqual 
toone-Atth of the face value of any ieeak 
or decresac fm the number of silvcr rupees in 
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issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
Wability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues 


(zx12) The Issuc Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department 


(zxw1) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical mformation as 
to his requirements The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working 


(4z1v) During the transition pemod the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of reunttances made A trial should be made 
oF Pang system of purchase by public tender in 

n 


{azv) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly 


(zvvr) The transfcr of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929, 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
ist January 1931 


(zzvu) Dunng the transition period the 
currency authority (te, the Government unti 
the transfer of Rescrve assets and the Bank 
thereaiter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold pomts of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 


(zzviu) Stabilisation of the rupee chould 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of ls 6d 

(zzz) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished Bull forms, 
in the Luglsh language and the vernacular In 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices 


(zzz) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking m India 


(zarrt) Lvery effort ‘should be made to 
remedy the deficicncies in the existing body 
of statistical data 


A Minute of Dissent —Whilst all the mem- 
bera of the Commussion signed the report, one of 
their number, Sir Purshotamdas [hakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis The 
conclusions to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report—a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that the efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
some which was often called thc Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but which was in effect. 


no standard at all On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col 
leaguess As for the proposed Reserve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained In process of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however the ratio 


Dealing with tho ratlo of the rupee to gold 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was appioximately one and fourpence 
gold Atthat time the Government was piessed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus Icgally 
to restore the long current Iecgal standard of 
money payments This it dechned to do, 
and by hmuiting the supply of currency, the 
Tatio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1925 He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shillmg and sixpence. JT'or these reasons he 
recommended that the rupec should be stabi 
lised at the rate which was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol- 
lowing terms — 


‘*T look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as being no less important than the 
uestion of the standard to be adopted for the 
ndian Currency System Iam convinced that 
ir the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
gold, which I have emphasiscd, is recognised, 
and steps taken toensure it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can icasunably be But 
I have very grave apprehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at 1s 6d. 1s accepted and acted upon 
India will be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her cconomic development 
but may even prove disastrous Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee today But the possibilty of 
their occurring cannot be ignored Until 
adjustment 1s complete, agriculture threatens 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to day, and industiics will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable—arn adjust- 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and thelr pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of 1s 6d, the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
Maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 
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the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may serlously shake the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommonded”’ . 


A Survey —The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an idea of thc far-rcaching proposals embodied 
therein These can be appreciated only if they 
are examined 1n close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India 1n 1ts various phases since 1899 This 
was done in an article contnbuted to The 
Bankers’ Magazne by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recogniscd to be a fair presentation of the 
position The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below There is here some re treading 
of the path laid out in the .ntroductory section, 
but this is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of the mesures proposed by the Commission 
are to be ippreciited After describing the 
standard in torce Sir Stanicy Reed asked — 


“What was the standard thus established ? 
It is generally described in London ag the Gold 
Lxchange Standard That status ‘Yas never 
claimed for it by ita principal protagomst, the 
late Sir Lionel Abiahams, who described it 
as a ‘limping standard ’ The Royal Com- 
mission declares thit ‘in truth In so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all it 
was a standard of steiling exchange ’ Later 
they show that ‘the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for in India, and never his been 
The fundamental basis of such a standard 1s 
provision for the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency Under the 
Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic’ 


*“‘ However, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the war The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable , prices ad,usted 
themselves to the ratio, Indian trade and 
industry developed JTrom the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
leserves instead of keeping them im gold, 
resulted in + considerable gain to the finances 
cstimated in 1925 at £17,962,466 But it 
had three great disadvantages’ it did not 
inspire public confidence , 1t pliced the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it, and it left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the contro 
of credit by the Presidency Banks afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India. 
On this the Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment ‘ when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and musapprehen- 
sions the fact remains that a large measure 
of distrust in the present system is justified by 
its imperfections ’ 


« There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the Influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after. The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did notoccur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed Faced by the 
unprecedented mse in the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue, Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a newratio of two shillings gold when ali 
gold prices were crashing, It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its ‘ permanent’ ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920. 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupce fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921, Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold tor the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the words of the report, ‘ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
the Government. It has to be implied from 
e acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control.’ 


“The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to poe for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 


Scheme for Gold Currency.—“ [n the 
course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
ston had placed before them a scheme for the 
Immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
alarge body of Indian opinion has Insistently 
demanded. The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest value. 


‘* The essential features of this Schcme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz. bars; ag soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
andertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
motes and rupees, and after a further period, 
Bled tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
eliver ru legal tender only for sums to 


# wnall fixcd amount. The scheme invelved the . 
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disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, in ten years; the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of 1upees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 
1°12 crore. 


** This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a dctailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing. The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, ete.,, 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of intciest, and gold prices throughout 
the world. The reaction on the silver markct 
from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still does a large business. Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Ofhce at 
Rs. 3 crores a year. 


‘‘The evidence of the highest financial authori- 
ties in London and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not In the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency refcrm that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 


A Gold Bullion Standard.—‘“‘The currency 
system 1ecommended by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates determined with referenco to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required. The essence of this proposal 
is “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adiift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factors—the necessity of safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not oily a real, but conspicuously 
Visible lnk between the currency and gold 


‘ This reasoning 1s eminently sound and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all intcrested in Indian trade Indla 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard its expcrmence has been too painful 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver 
sics it 1s desired to close The gold bullion 
standard satisfles all the countrys real needs 
True it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded 
it involves the demonctization of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influcnce attaches 
But whilst 1t does not do these things it keeps 
the door open Noone contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable The most rapid progress thereto 
1s embodied in Sir Basil Blackett s scheme 
which 1s full of uncertainties and msks But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point the proposals leave India per 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense 


‘We must however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India, indeed the Com 
Mission do not attempt to burke it ‘The 
obh gation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metalic gold, 
and it 1s an obligation that is not as formerly 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unhmited Nevertheless it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard nd wa 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority sifely to undertake 
the obligation with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify” Iti: impor 
tant, therefore to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereat 


The reserves held for the purpose of main 
tainin.: the value of the token currency are two 
fold—the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve Their constitution on Apnl 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission) 
was as follows — 


Paper Currency Reserve 


Rs Crores 
Silver coin es 77:0 
Silver bullion 77 
Gold coin and bullion 22 3 
Rupee securities ‘ 67 1 
Sterling securities = te ° 21 0 
185 1 





(The gold coin and bullion and the stcrling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee,) 
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‘The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at pre 
sent to £40 000 000 invested in Gold and in Bri 
tish Treasury Bills and other sterling securities 


‘‘In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, js designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first Hine 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear xf the Commuss'on’s proposals 
are adopid The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be samalgamat 
ed Their further proposis are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Rescrve should be fixed by statute, that gold 
and gold securities should form not Icss than 
40 per cent of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent 
as the ideal , and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12 8 per cent should be 
raised to 20 per cent as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent in ten years Generally they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape 


‘ The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise an arguable 
case could he made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government not to invest the official acceptance 
of the Cowlr Report with legislative authority 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indlan needs 

The Ratio— The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas heing the 
only dissentient recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corre 
sponding to an exchange rate of onc shillinz and 
gixpence to the rupee Round this point con- 
troversy in India will be concentrated, it 1s 
worth while to refreah our memoris of the 
history of the ratio The Yowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabilised .t one shilling and fourpcnce 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without quahficition The 
Tupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917 


* One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalal’s 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money piyments should be, 
and usually 15, regarded as ss open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance But when 
Su Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided tms mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous I must reiterate 
the behef that the real mischief wag done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the mse in silyer, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell the attempt ta stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade; after it was abandoned in Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the intluence of a succession 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 
it was one shilling and fourpence _ sterling; 
in Ocober, 1924 one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold. With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
mained thcre. 


‘‘Tt is not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been mado in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permancnt standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that ‘the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
gixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in scasion. 
IT cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country.’ 


‘Tt is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
“Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India ; as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission’s basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities. However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the ‘convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attaincd a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the Interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage.” Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 


figures, avers—and to my mind with conclusive P 


force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures, 

‘‘ The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; no 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 
inducing this result. But it is clear that the 
adjustmenta, especially in tegard to ta in 
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Western India,are not complete. In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India—seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government, The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, butisa matter of 
expediency. 


‘‘Here, itseems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence. There is no half-way house; 
the rate must be elther the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would be an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion; there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; there would be 
violent speculation. I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
which has been over-valucd in the past; it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved. No one 
who realises the sensitivencsa of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay. The balance of advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six; 
the controversy which must ensue {s part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 


The Note Issue.—‘ Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupecs and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposed serious 
difficultics on the currency. It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the tamine of 1899-1900; it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market ; and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. é maintenance of the 
convertibihty of the note into allver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 48d. an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later. ‘No dL aphdonee for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making 
the nutes convertible into gold bars for all 

urposes, @ more solid right of convertibility 
is attached to them than they have ever 
had since silver ceased to be a reilable standard 
of value.’ Both propositions can 
accepted in their entirety. 


‘* Tho rise in the volume of the paper currency 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history. It developed from no change 
in the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand; but from increased facili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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pomination and steadily progressing as experi- 
ence was gained Wo can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical converti- 
bility, and this confidence hae been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at. currency offices as by making rupces readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them’ There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
less attention The nse in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency requircd 


The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain thu 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Central Bank, and coincidentally 
the one rupce note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be reissued The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option, 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupecs frcely in such quantities as may be re 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin § The cur- 
rency position is such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt India 1s 
suffermg from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
\olume of which is estimated at approximately 
Rs 400 crores There are Rs 85 crores of silver 
coin and bulhoninreserve The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor 
Not only will there ex:st the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive mducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get nid of its redundant stock It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for s0 
many years 1s exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation ’ 


fhe reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Bankers’ Magazine which we have 
guoted extensively above There was a con 
siderable protest strongest in Western India 


une and rourpence ‘inere was, particularly 
In Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make it the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard and the establishment of an organi 
sation which would hnk currency with credit. 


In Bombay there was started a Currency League, | 
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with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six 


In August 1926 the’ Government published the 
teat of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Report Atthe re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and thatthe papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session On 
November 18th the Government of India issued 
a notification to the following effect — 


‘‘After considering the report of the Royal Com: 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be nece The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session ” 


The New Ratio —So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intensified it 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and _ sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in Tebruary March 1927 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
& price of twenty one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London A rate 
of one shilling five pence forty nine sixty-fourtbs 
was notified as Governments selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations 


Exchange has since remained stable at the one 


statutory ratio but their difficulties were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1931, and the rupee was linked to 
sterling By the end of the year exports of 
commercial gold from India had begun to 
show their effects and on December 30the T T 
rate had risen to 1/6 '. compared with 1/585 
on September 18. 

The characters of the Reserves Which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency 8} stem 
are shown overleaf 
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The Reserve Bank. 


THE RESERVE BANK. 


The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 
March 6, 1984, and is known as the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 :— 


Whereasitis expedient to constitute a Reserve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage ; 


And whereas in the iresent disorganisatio) 
of the monetary systems of the world it is no 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 

rmanent basis for the Indian monetar 
system ; 

But whereas it is expedient to make tem: 
porary provision on the basis of the existins 
Monetary system, and to leave the question 0: 
vhe monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered’ when the international monetary 
position has become sufficiently clear and stabl 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures: 


It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank o: 
India shall be constituted for the purposes a: 
taking over the management of the currengy 
fram the Governor-General in Courtcil and of 
carrying on the business of banking in agtor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act. 


(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by th 
nane of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
pe-petual succession and a common seal, and 
shall by the said name sue and be sued. 


Share Capital.—(1) The original share capita. 
of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees divided 
into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up. 


(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shall be made in each of thc areas served by 
those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, 
and shares shall be transferable from one 
register to another. 


(8) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regis- 
tered as such in any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of business 
in India, but no person shall be registered as a 
8} areholder in more than one register; and no 
p2rson who is not— 


(@) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
8 ibject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
ia India, or 


(6) a British s abject ordinarily resident in 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
or in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of Which does not discrminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty 
or 

(c) & company registered under the Indian 
CoMpanies -Act, 19138, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, 
or any other law for the time being in force in 
Biitish India relating to co-operative sociéties 


or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Partlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch in British India, 
shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 
fled to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares. 


4) The Governor-General in Council shall, by 

notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 

arts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shall 

deemed for the purposes of clauses (6) and (c) 

of sub-section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty’s 

Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 


(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
assigned to the various registers shall be as 
follows, namely :— 


(a) to the Bombay register—one hundred 
and forty lakhs of rupees - 


(6b) to the Calcutta register—one hundred 
and forty-five lakhs of rupees: 


(c) to the Delhi register—one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees. 


(d) to the Madras register—seventy lakhs 
of 1upees, 


(e) to the Rangoon register—thirty lakhs of 
rupees: 


Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
register for which applications are received is 
less than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupees, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
of thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two equal poitions to the Bombay and the 
“alcutta register. 


A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly and one elected member 
of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
‘ficial members of the respective Houses shall 
© associated with the Central Board for the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
‘ooking after the first allotment of shares. 


(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
ier, the Central Board shall, in the first instance, 
llot five shares to each qualified applicant 
‘tho has applied for five or more shares; and, 
_ the number of such applicants is greater 
shan one-fifth of the total number of shares 
assigned to the register, shall determine by lot 


the applicants to whom the shares shall be 
allotted. 


(7) If the number of such applicants is less 
han one-fifth of the number of shares assigned 
the register, the Central Board shall allot the 
‘emaining shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
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half of such remaining shares to those appli may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
cants who have applied for less than five shares things which may be exercised or done by the 
and thereafter as to the balance to the various Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
applicants 1n such manner as 1t May deem fair Lor required to be done by the Bank mm general 
an a br tachg ae feet eee ea meeting 

of distributing the shares and the voting rignht8 = 1) ~The Central Board shall consist of the 
attached to them as widely as possible folowme Directors, namely — 


(8) Notwithstanding anything contamed 1n 


sub sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall , (2) & Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
eserve for and allot to Government shares of ‘© be 1ppomted by the Governor General m 


the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty pounet ae be ee nents eee 


thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtam (6) four Directors to be nominated by the 
the minimum share qualification required under Governoi General in Council 


sub section (2) of section 11 (c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
(9) If, after all apphcations have been met in of the shareholders on the vaious registers, 

accordance with the provisions of sub sections J the manner provided in section 9 and in the 

(6) (7) and (8) any shares a unaliotted. following numbers, namely — 

they shall, notwiths ng anything contain fag 

in this section, be allotted to and taken up by re Mie Ca cena fee gah 

Government and shall be sold by the Governor 

General in Council as soon as may be, at not 


less than par, to residents of the areas served (2%) for the Delhi register—two Directors, 
by the rebetee aoneeencd (ww) for the Madras register—one Director 


(10) The Governor General in Council shall au TOP UNG: Beaneoon Femisvel— one: sD irewor 


have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any shares allotted to him under one governnient official to be nominated 
sub section (8) or under sub section (9) by the Governor General in Council 


(11) A Director shall not dispose uf any shires _ (2) Ihe Governor and Deputy Governors shall 
obtamed from Government under the provisions devote their whole time to the ‘ffairs of the 
of sub section (8) otherwise than by re sale to Bank 41nd shall receive such salaries and allow 
Government at par, and Government shall be mces as miy be determined by the Central 
entitled to re purchase at par all such shares Board with the approval of the Governor 
held by any Director on his ceasmg from any eneral in Council 
Lause to hold office 1s Director (3) A Deputy Governorand the Director nomi 

Increase and reduction of share capital ‘ted under clause (d) of sub section (1) may 
—(1) The share capital of the Bank may be ‘*ttend any meeting of the Central Boird and 
ne eased or reduced on the recommendation ot take part in its deliberations but shall not be 
he Central Board, with the previous sanction of entitled to vote 
he Governor General in Council and with the provided that when the Governor 1s absent 


pproval of the Centril Legislature to such Deputy Governor authorized by him in this 
xtent and in such manner as may be determined behalf in writing may vote for him 


1v the Bank in General meetin 
9 Sars oa (4) The Governor anda Deputy Governor shall 
(2) ‘The additional shares so created shall be hold office for such term not exceeding five years 
f the nominal value of one hundied rupees ag the Governor Geneial mn Council may fix 


ach and shall be assigned to the various regis _ when appomting them, and shall be eligible for 
"rg in the same proportions as the shares con | re appointment 


[ 

ans She on guieh shat cape) A Director nominated under clause (b) or 
(3) Such additional shares shall be fully paid elected under clause (c) of sub section (1) shall 
p and the price at which they may beissued hold office for five years or thereafter until 
iall be fixed by the Central Board with the his successor shall have been duly nominated 
evious sanction of the Governor General in or elected and subject to the provisions of 
yuneil section 10, shall be eligible for re nomination 


(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the °T Te election 

anner of allotment of the shares constituting A Durector nominated under clause (ad) of 
e original share capital shall apply to the subsection (1) shall hold office durmg the 
otment of such additional shares, and existing pleasure of the Governor General in Council 


areholders shall not enjoy any preferential (5) wo aot 
or proceeding of the Board shall 
ht to the allotment of such additional shares be questioned on the ground merely of the 


The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish ©x!stence of any vacancy In, or any defect in the 
wees im Bombay, Calcutta, Delm, Madras constitution of, the Board 

1 Rangoon and a branch in Tondon, and May Joeal Boards —(1) Local Boird shall be 
wblish branches or agencies in any other constituted for each of the five areas specified 


cé in India or, with the previous sanctioD in the First Schedule, and shall consist of— 
the Governor General in Council, elsewhere five members elected from amongst 


The general supermtendence and direction of themselves by the shareholders who are regis- 
affairs and business of the Bank shall be| tered on the register for that arca and are 
usted to a Central Board of Directors which! qualified to vote, and 
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(6) not more than three members nominated 
by the Central Board from amongst the share- 
holders cop cred on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time. 


Provided that the Central Board shall in 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
curing the representation of territorial or econo- 
mic interests not already represented, and in 
particular the representation of agricultural 
Tet and the interests of co-operative 

anks. 


(2) Atan election of members of a Local 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 

eriod of not less than six months ending with 
he date of the election, as holding five shares 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more than five shares shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose, such proxy being 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
Siege and not being an employee of the 
nk. 


(3) The members ofa Local Board shall hold 
office until they vacate it under sub-section (6) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10, 
shall be eligible for re-election or re-nomination, 
as the case may be. 


(4) Atany time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
shall direct an election to be held of members 
of the Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the register shall be suspended until 
the election has taken place. 


(5) On the issue of such direction the Local 
Board shall give notice of the date of the election 
and shall publish a list of shareholders holding 
five or more shares, with the dates on which 
their shares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses, and such list shall be 
available for purchase not less than three weeks 
before the date fixed for the election. 


(6) The names of the persons elected shall be 
notified to the Central Board which shall there- 
upon proceed to make any nominations per. 
mitted by clause (b) of sub-section (1) it may 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate office, and the incoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed office 
on that date. 


(7) The elected members of a Local Board shall 
as soon as may be after they have been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, as the case may be, to be Directors 
representing to the shareholders on the regis- 
creed the area for which the Board is consti: 

th o 


(8) A Local Board shall advise the Central 
Board on such matters as may be generally or 
specifically referred toit and shall perform guch 
duties as the Board may by regylations, 
delegate to it, 
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(1) No aay may be a Director ora member 
of a Local Board who— 

(a) is a salaried government official or & 
salaried official of a State in India, or 


(6) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 
has compounded with his creditors, or 


(ec) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind, or 


(d@) is an officer or employee of any bank, 


(e) 4s a director of any bank, other than a 
bank which is a society registered or deemed 
to be registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1912, or any other law for the time being 
in ie in British India relating to co-operative 
societies. 


(2) No two persons who are partners of the 
same Mercantile firm, or are directors of the same 
private company, or one of whom js the general 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
other, or from a mercantile firm of which the 
other is a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the same Local Board at the same time, 


(83) Nothing in clause (a), clause (d) or clause 
(e) of sub-section (1) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy vernor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
of section 8. 


(1) The Governor General in Council may 
remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy 
Governor or any nominated or elected Director. 

Provided that in the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause (b) or clause (c) of 
sub-section (1) of section 8 this power shall be 
exercised only on a resolution passed by the 
Central Board in that behalf by a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. 


(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause (5) or clause (¢)of sub-section (1) of cection 
8, and any member of a Local Board shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after six months from 
the date of his nomination or election, he is 
not registered as a holder of unencumbered 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
less than five thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
to hold unencumbered shares of that value, and 
any such Director shall cease to hold office if 
without leave from the Governor Genera] in 
Council he absents himself from three consecu- 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened 
under sub-section (1) of section 13. 


(8) The Governor General in Council shalf re- 
move from office any Director, and the Central 
Board shall remove from office any Member of a 
Local Board, if such Director or member becomes 
subject to any of the disqualifications fe sir 
in sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of section 10. 


(4) A Director or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to hold office under the 
foregoing sub-sections shall not be eligible for 
re-appointment either as Director or as member 
of a Local Board until the expiry of the term 
for which his appointment was made. 


@) The appointment, nomination or election 
as r or member of a Local Board of any 
person who is a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or of a local Legislature shall he yald, 
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unless, within two months of the date of his for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
to be such member, and, if any Director or mem- votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 


ber of a Local Board is elected or nominated as a 
member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of such election or nomina- 
tion, as the case may be. 


(6) <A Director me y reslen his office to th 
Governor General in Council, and a member of a 
Local Board may resign his office to the Central 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant. 


(1) Ifthe Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
infirmity or otherwise is rendered incapablk 
of executing his duties or is absent on leave o! 
otherwise in circumstances not involving th 
vacation of his appointment, the Governo! 
General in Council may, after consideration of th 
Tecommendations made by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained in clause (d) 0! 
sub-section (1) of section 10, be an office) 
of the Bank. 


{2) Ifan elected Directoris for any reason un: 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of 


their number to take his place, and for the 


purposes of that meeting the substitute a 
oe shall have all the powers of the absen 
rector. 


(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office o/ 
any mamber of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacancy in the office 
of a lLiirector elected by the Local Board, the 
Central Board may nominate thereto any 
qualified person recommended by the electcd 
membtrs of the Local Board, 


(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs in the 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
provid2d for in sub-section (1), the vacancy 
shall be filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and in the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro- 
vided in section 9 for the election of Directors. 

Provided that before such election is made the 
resulting vacancy, ifany,in the Local Board and 
any vacancy in the office of an elected member 


of such Board which may have been filled by a 


Member nominated under sub-section (3) shall 


be filled by election held as nearly as may be 
for the 


in the manner provided in section 9 
election of members of a Local Board. 
(5) A person nominated or elected under this 


section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject: 
proviso contajned in sub-section (4),| 
hold office for the unexpired portion of the 


term of his predecessor. 
(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 


convened by the Governor at least six times in 


each year and at least once in each quarter. 


(2) Any three Directors may require the 


al 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as th 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an office of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on which the annual 


Meetings.—(1) A general meeting 


e annual 


accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
Meeting may be convened by the Central Board 
at any other time: 


Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place, 


(2) The shareholders present at a general 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and the auditors’ report on the annual balance- 


ae sheet and accounts. 


(8) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each #hareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
ple of not less than six months ending with 

he date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
& Maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
ai sa being an officer or employee of the 


(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
In accordance with this Act. 


(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor General in Council on his 
own initiative, and shall receive such salaries 
and allowances as he may determine. 


(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
Shareholders on the various registers shall be 
nominated by the Governor General in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominated shali 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 

(4) On the gciett of each successive period of 
twelve months the nomination of TS 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shalil be elect- 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8. The register in respect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
 ¢ nominated Directors, and for the a 
of such lot the Madras and Rangoon sters 
shall be treated as if they comprised one register 


Governor to convene a meeting of the Central only. 


Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
With convene a meeting accordingly. 


As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 


(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor under  rder to constitute Local Boards in secordance 
the proviso to sub-section (8) of section 8 to vote; ‘ith the provisions of section 9, and the 
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members of such Local Boards shall hold office 
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(c) such bills of exchange and promissory 


up tothe date fixed under sub-section (6) of | notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
section 9 but shall not exercise any right under by the Bank, 


sub-section (7) of that section. 


Business.-The Bank shall be authonzed 
to carry on and transact the several kinds of | 


business heremafter specified, namely .— 


(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection of 
Money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
the Governor General in Council, Local Govern- 
ments, States in India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons , 


(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount | 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn ' 
on and payable in India and arising out of. 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions. 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of | 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and. 
Maturing within nmety days from the date of! 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days | 
of grace; 


b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearmg two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of a | 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the ; 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine ; 
months from the date of such purchase or, 
Tediscount, exclusive of days of grace, 


(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable in India and bearing the signature of! 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trading in securities of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States in India as May 
be specified in this behalf by the Governo1 
Geneial in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board, and maturmg within nimety 
days from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 


3) (a) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of sterling in amounts of not less 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees, 


b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (includmg treasury bills) 
drawn 1n or on any place in the United King- 
dom aud maturing withn ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank, and 


(c) the keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom ; 


“) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of— 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) m which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parhament or by any law for the time being 
yn forcein British India; 


{b) gold or miver or documents of title te 
the same , i 


(zd) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods which have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdratt 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or fol the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops, 


(5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of then 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
m each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance , 


(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
sue and circulation of bank post bills , 


(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the Umted Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase, 


(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local Government 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority m British India or of such States in 
India as may be specified in this behalf by the 
Governor General in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board 


Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and mterest by the Government 
of India, a Local Government, a local authority 
or a State in India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities of such 
Government, authority or State ; 


Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Bankmng 
Department shall be so regulated that— 


(a) the total value of such securitics shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Reserve T'und and 
three-fifths of the habilities of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits , 


(b) the value of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Reserve Fund and two fifths of the habilities 
of the Bankmg Department in respect of 
deposits , and 


(c) the value of such securities maturing 
after ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Reserve Fund and one-fifth of the habuilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits , 


(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities , 


{10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether movable or immovable, which may 
in any way come into the possession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 
any of its claims ; 
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(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State mn Council, the Governor General in Council 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State in India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely — 


(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver, 


(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares m any 
company , 


(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
or shares , 


(2) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
riskof the principal by bulls of exchange pay able 
either in India or elsewhere , 


(e) the management of public debt, 


(12) the purchase and sale of gold com and 
ullion , 


(13) the opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of a bank, 
which 1s the principal currency authority of any 
country under the law for the time bemg m 
force m that country or any 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank , 


(14) the borrowing of money for a period } 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of | 


the business of the Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed 


Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank which 1s the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under the law for the fime being in force in that 
country 


Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from persons m Ind1a shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank , 


(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subjcct to the provision of this Act , and 


(16) generally, the domg of all such matters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act 


When, in the opimion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, m1 the opmion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen Making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
im the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
mdustry and agriculture, the Bank may, not 
withstandmg any limitation contamed in sub 
clauses (a2) and (6) of clause (2) or sub clause 
(a) or (0) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17 — 


(1) purchase, sell or discount any of the bills 
of exchange or promissory notes specified in 
sub-clause (a) or (b) of clause (2) or sub clause, 
(6) of clause (3) of that section though such bill! 


international ban’. | 
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or promisso1y note does not bea the signature 
c a oe bank or a provincial co operative 
ank , or 


(2) purchase or sell sterling in amounts of 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh of 
rues , or 

(J) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days agamst the various forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section 


Provided that a comimittee of the Board or the 
Governor shall not, save in cases of spevial 
urgency, authorized action under this section 
without pricr consultation with the Central 
Board 1nd that in all cases action so authorized 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Board forthwith 


Forbidden Business—Save as otherwise 
provided in sertions 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may not 


(1) engage mm trade or otherwise have a 
direct interest m any commercial, industrial 
or other undertaking, except such igferest as 1t 
may m any way acquire in the course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims, provided that 
all such interests shall be disposed of at the 
earliest possible moment, 


(2) purchase its own snares or the shares to 
any other bank or of any company, or grant 
loans upon the security of any such shares , 


(3) advance money on mortgage of, or other- 
Wine on the security of, 1mmovable property 
or documents of title relating thereto, or become 
the owner of immovable property, except so 
far as 1s necessary for its own busmess pre 
muses and residences for its officers and servants 


(4) make loans or advances, 


(o) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand, 


(6) allow mterest on deposits or current 
accounts 


Central Banking Functions 


The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for account of the Secretary of State in Council 
and the Governor General in Council and such 
Locil Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial re- 
venues and such States in India as may be 
approved of and notified by the Governor 
General in Council in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 
to the credit of their accounts respectively, and 
to carrv out their exchange, remittance and 
other banking operations, including the manage- 
ment of the public debt 


(1) The Governor General m (Council and 
such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as May be agreed upon, with all their 
money remittance, exchange and king 
transactions m India and, m particular, shall 
deposit free of interest all their cash balances 
with the Bank 


Provided that nothing in this sub section 
shall prevent the Governor General in Council 
orany Local Government from carrymg on 
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money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governor 
General in Council and Local Governments 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may require. 


(2) The Governor General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans. 


(8) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Governor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be. 


(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor General in Council or any 
Local Government is a party shall be laid, as 
soon as may be after it is made, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Government before its local Legislature also. 


Bank Notes.—({1) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue bank notes in British India, 
and may ,for a period which shall be fixed by the 
Governor General in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
of the vernment of India supplied to it by 
the Governor General in Council, and the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to bank notes 
Shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of 
India issued either by the Governor General in 
Council or by the Bank in like manner as if 

uch currency notes were bank notes, and re- 
erences in this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
Chapter comes into force the Governor General 
in Council shall not issue any currency notes 


Issue tment.—(1) The issue of bank 
notes s be conducted by the Bank in an 
Jssue Department which shall be separated and 
kept wholly distinct from the Banking Depart- 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as herec- 
inafter defined in section 34. 


{2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
any other person except in exchange for other 
bank notes or for such coin, bullion or securities 
pate permitted by this Act to form part of the 

erve. 


Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unless 
otherwise directed the Governor General 
. it on the recommendation of the Central 


The design, form and material of bank notes 
shall be such as may be approved by the Gover- 
nor General in Council after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Centra! Board. 


(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in payment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor General 
im Council. 

i 
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(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
en a save at an office or agency of the 


The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes which 
are torn, defaced or excessively soiled. 


Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
Imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note: 


Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in Council, 
prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 


The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, in respect of bank notes issued by it. 


(1) Ifin the opinion of the Governor General 
in Council the Bank fails to carry out any of 
the obligations imposed on it by or under this 
Act, he may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be super- 
seded, and thereafter the general superinten- 
dence and direction of the affairs of the 
shall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
General in Council may determine, and such 
agency May exercise the powers and do all 
acts and things which may be exercised or done 
by the Central Board under this Act. 


(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governor General in Council shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board. 


No person in British India other than the 
Bank or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
the Governor General in Council shall draw, 
accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
hundi, promissory note or engagement for the 
payment of money payable to beareron demand 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person : 


Provided that cheques or drafts, including 
hundis, payable to bearer on demand or other- 
wise may be drawn on a person’s account with 
a banker, shroff or agent. 


(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed. 


(2) No prosecution under this section shal 
be ested except on complaint made by the 
Bank, 
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Assets of the Issue Department. 


(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 


total of the liabilities of the Issue Department ban 


as hereinafter defined, 


(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-fifths shall consist of gold coin. 
gold bullion or sterling securities : 


Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees in value, 


3) The remainder of the assets shall be 
heid in rupee coin, Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the 
Bank under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (6) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18: 


Provided that the amount held in Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, such 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees. 


(4) For the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8.47512 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining. 


(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be held in British India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies . 


Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of the assets, 


(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
sterling securities which may be held as part of 
the assets shall be securities of any of the follow- 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely :—- 


(2) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with the Bank of England ; 


(6) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having 
4 Maturity not exceeding ninety days ; 


(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 


Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
be securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 


anything contained in section 17, 
Liabilitées of the Issue Department.—(1) The 
liabilities of the Issue Department Ceol be 


ah amount equal to the total of the 
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‘ amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 


ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 


(2) For the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
k note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the lst day 
of April following the date of its issue shall Le 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-section (2) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue De ent the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be ; but any such note, if subse- 
quently  hearapta for payment, shall be paid 
by the king Department, and any such 
payment in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council, 


On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department sh: ke over 
from the Governor General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, goid buttion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. The coin, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33: 


Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so trans- 
ferred shall not be less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees : 


Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by the Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 


(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the minimum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue De ent for that year 

rescribed under sub-section (1) of section 53, 
s greater than fifty crores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the asgets as shown in 
that account, whichever may be thé 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceedin 
five crores of ru , against payment of leg 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities : 


Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities in the assets does not at that time 
exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under sub-section (6) of section 33. 


(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of ru coln 
held in the assets, as so shown, is leas y 
crores of rupees or one-sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may be 
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the greater the Governor General m Council 
shall dehver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five clores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value 


(1) Notwithstanding anythmg contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 

revious sanction of the Governor General im 

ouncil, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with the hke 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling secur 
ties of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding 18 so reduced, the proviso to that sub 
section shall cease to be operative 


Provided that the gold com and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified mm the proviso to sub 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets 


(2) In respect of any period durmg which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities 18 reduced under sub section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding 1s reduced below the minimum ‘pre 
scribed by sub section (2) of section 33, and 
quch tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
he time being in force, with an addition of 
one per cent per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty two and a half per cent of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent or part of such decrease 


Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent per 
annum 

The Governor Gener in Council shall under 
take not to reissue any rupee com delivered 
under section 86 nor to put into circulation any 
rupees, except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section , and the Bank shall undertake 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the purposes of circulation or by delivery to 
a Governor General in Council under that 
section 


(1) The Bank shall insue rupee com on 
demand in exchange for bank notes and cur 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for com which 1s legal 
tender under the Indian Comage Act, 1906 


(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lower 
value or other coins which are legal tender under 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as may, in the opmion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation , and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coms to the Bank on 
demand If the Governor General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coms, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public 


Obhgation to sell sterling —The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who Makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
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Delhi, Madras or Rangoon and pays the pur 
chase plice in legal tender currency, sterling 
for 1mMediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty 
nine sixty fourths of a penny for a rupee 


Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demain! to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 


Obligation to buy sterling ——The Bank shall 
buy from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf +t 1ts oifice in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee 


Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 


Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon 
don has been made 


Cash reserves of scheduled banks —(1) Every 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
Maintain with the Bank 1 balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than five per cent of the 
demand habilities and two per cent of the 
time habilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub section (2) 


Explanation —¥or the purposes of this section 
habilities shall not mclude the paid up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank 

(2) LIvery scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showimg— 


(a) the amounts of ifs demand and time 
hhabilities, respectively, in India, 


(b) the total amount held in Indiam cur 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes 


(ec) the amounts held in India im rupee coin 
and subsidiary com, respectively, 

(dq) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted 1n India, respectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, 
at the close of busmess on each I'riday or 
if Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day , and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which it relates 

Provided that where the Bank {s satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
sub section 1s impracticable in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 

sition of the bank and its branches, the 

ank may require such bank to furnish in 
heu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified mm this sub section in res- 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month, 
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) If at the close of busmess on any day 
before the day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank 1s below the mimimum prescribed mn sub 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be hable 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed mMimmufn, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance 1s still below 
the prescribed Mimimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent above the bank 
rate m respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 

ank at the close of business on that day 1s 
below the prescribed Minimum 


(4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub section (2) shall be 
hable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues 


(5) The penalties imposed by sub sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank 1s situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made im this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
General in Council m the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General 1n Council in other cises 


(6) The Governor General in Council shall, 
by notification m the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
the peer of banking in British India and 
which— 


(a) has a paid up capital and rescrves of an 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 


(b) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913 
or a corporation or a company incorporated bj 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
Buitish India, 


and shall by a lke notification direct the ex 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business. 


The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section 


The Bank may require any provincial co- 
operative bank with which it has any transac- 
tions under section 17 to furnish the return 
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referred to in sub-section (2) of section 42, 
and if 1t does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co operative bank as if 1t were 
a scheduled bank 


Agreement with the Imperial Bank— 
(1) Ihe Bank shall enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, and shall be expressed to come into 
force on the date on which ths Chapter comes 
into force and to remain im force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years’ notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth m the 
Third Schedule, 


Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maimtenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfil the conditions 
ofthe Agreement or to maintain a soufid financial 
position the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor General in Council, 
and the Governor General in Council, after 
making such further enquiry as he thinks fit 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which in his opmion mvolves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregardmg such instructions may 
declare the agreement to be terminated. 


(2) The agreement referred to in sub section 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 


General Provisions 


The Governor General in Council shall trans 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five cro.es of rupees to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Reserve Fund 


After mahing provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor General 
in Council may fix at the time of the issue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 
to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to the Governor General 
in Counuil 


Provided that if at any time the Reserve 
Fund 1s less than the share capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the 
whole of the surplus if less than that amount 
shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund. 


(1) Notwithstanding anything contamed in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time bemg in force relating 
to mcome tax or super-tax, the Bank shall not 
be hable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gams 
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Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the liability of any shareholder in respect 
of income-tax or super-tax. 


@) For the purposes of section 18 of the 

Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 

relevant provision of that Act relating to the 

levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
d under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
be “Interest on Securities.’’ 


The Bank shall make public from time tu 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
rota ta paper eligible for purchase under 

s Act. 


(1) Not less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting. The auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office, Any auditor shall be eligible 
for re-nlection on quitting office. 


(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
appointed by the Central Board before the first 
annusl general meeting and, if so appointed, shall 
hold office only until that meeting. All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
annual general meeting after their respective 
* elections : 


Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may be filled by the Central Board. 


Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank. 


Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be his 
duty to examine the same, together with the 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto; 
and every auditorshall have alist delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed 
by it or at the expense of the Governor General 
in Council if appointed by him, employ account- 
ants or other persons to assist him in investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
sou exanline any Director or officer of the 


(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governor General in 
Council, ag the case Diay be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, and in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing all necessary culars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 


and, in case they have called for any explana- 
tion oF information from the Oentral Board, 
whether it has been given and whether ft is 
satisfactory. Any such report made! to the 
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shareholders shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 


Returns.—(1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Governor General in Council 
a weekly account of the Issue Department and 
of the Bankin poeuent in the form set out 
in the Fifth Schedule or in such other form 
as the Governor General+:in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe. 
The Governor General in Council shall cause 
these accounts to be published weekly in the 
Gazette of India, 


(2) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a copy of the annual accounte 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
and certified by the auditors, together with a 
report by the Central Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the year, and the 
Governor Genera] in Council shall cause such 
accounts and report to be published jin the 
Gazette of India. 


(3) The Bank shall also, within two months 
‘rom the date on which the annual accounts of 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a statement showing the 
name, address and occupation of, and the 
number of shares held by, each shareholder of 
the Bank, 


pApricaltaral Credit Department.—The Bank 
8 create a special Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment the functions of which shall be— 


(a) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
for consultation by the Governor General in 
Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
proeuNy banks, and other banking organisa- 
ions. 


(b) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 


1) the Bankshall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, make to the Governor General in Council 
a Teport, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely :— 


(a) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the business of banking, and 


(b) the improvement of the machinery for 
de with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closerconnection between agri- 


correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, a ag enterprise and the operations of the 


nk. 


(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 
sufficiently clear aud stable to make it possible 


The Reserve Bank, 


to determine what will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame pemenent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its views to the Governor 
General in Council. 


(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shareholder who is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a specified time, not being 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the Central Board may, by regulations 
prescribe. giving particulars of all shares on the 
said register of which he is the owner, 


(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
any shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which are registered in his name, the Local 
Board may amend the register accordingly. 


(3) If any person required to make a de- 
claration under sub-section (1) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
Local Board may make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
either under section 9 or section 14, by reason 
of the shares registered in his name on that 
register. 


(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub- 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined in 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be punishable under the second paragraph of 
section 193 of that Code. 


(5) Nothing contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub-section (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
constructive shall be entered on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank. 


(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
under this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted. 


(1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, 
1918, shall apply tothe Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General in Council and in such 
manner as he may direct. 


(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur- 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided 
between the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
five per cent. and twenty-five per cent, 
respectively : 


Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent, for each 

ear after the commencement of this Act sub- 
ect to a Maximum of twenty-five per cent, 


(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Goyernor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 
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(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 


regulations may provide for all or any of the 
following matters, namely :— 


(a) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including provisions for the 
holding of any elections according to the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote ; 


(b) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
election or regarding the validity of elections; 


(c) the maintenance of the share register, 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to which shares may be held and transferred, 
and, generally, all matters relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholders ; 


(dq) the manner in which general meetings 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised ; 


{e) the manner in which notiés may be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons ; 


(f) the manner in which the business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof ; 


(7) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions ; 


(k) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Peputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 

ank; 


(i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the re gave of powers and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees ; 


(j) the constitution and managenient of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank; 


(k) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 


(2) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of ita use ; 


m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall be maintained ; 


(n) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 


(o) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank; 


(p) the regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled banks ; 


(q) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 


(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Bank. 
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(3) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
payment 

In the Indian Comage Act 1906, for section 
11 the followmg section shall be substituted 
namely — 

“‘11 Gold coins, comed at His Majesty s 
Royal Mut in England or at any mint established 
in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of His Majesty s Royal Mint, shall 
not be legal tender in British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins shall be received 
by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies in India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculate] at the rate of 
§ 47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee ’ 

The Indian Paper Currency Act 1923 the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act 1928 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act 
1925 and the Currency Act 1927 are hereby 
repealed 

In sub section (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act 1913 after the word Royal 
the words ‘ Reserve Bank shall be mserted 

The Reserve Bank began work with the openmg 
of the financial year 1935-36 Ihe Bank midea 
net profit of Rs 53,42 100 forthe yca1 ended 
December 81 1936 


Reserve Bank of India 


The Reserve Bank, 


No, of Shareholders. 


The total number of shareholders has declined 
considerably since the inception of the Bank in 
April 1935 Under Section 14(3) of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act 1934, each share holder has 
one vote for each five shares subject to a 
maximum of ten votes so that if this tendency 
continues blocks of shares might become con 
centrated in the hands of a few holders with the 
effect of restricting the electorate and the risk 
of detracting from the representative character 
of the darectorate chosen by it 


The Directors therefore reported the position 
to Government with the suggestion that they 
might consider the limitation of the shares 
that a holder may register in his name to a 
maximum of 200 shares The Directors also 
repoited certain drifting flaws of a minor nature 
in the wording of the Act with the suggestion 
that they might be remedied by legislation 


Bank’s Notes. 


The Banks notes are not likely to be issued 
earlie1 than June or July 1938 because it 1s not 
the intention that the notes should be put into 
circulation until all available stocks of existing 
patterns of Government of India currency notes 
have been exhausted As rcgaids the Burma 
notes 1t1s expected that the lower denominations 
will be ready for issue about the end of March 
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The report of the Central Board of Duectois 4999 


of the Reserve Bank of India for the year ended 
December 31 1937 states that afte: the payment 
wof expenses of admimistiation and provision fo 

sundry habulities and contingencies the net: profit 
amounts to Rs 2791200 Of this amount 
the sum of Rs 17 50 000 will be utilised for pay 

ment to shareholders of a divident vt the rate of 
3¢ per cent per annum being the cumulative 
rate fixed by the Governor General in Council 
in accordance with section 47 of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act 1934 leaving a surplus of 
Rs 10 41 200 for payment to the Governor 

General 1n Council in accoidance with the said 
Section. 


Scheduled Banks 


The total number of scheduled banks increased 
fiom 50 to 54 during the course of the year 
The advantages of contact with the central bank 
of the country are being increasingly reorganiscd 
by the jomt stock banks and some of them In 
creased their share capital apparently with the 
primary object of bemg included in the Banks 
Schedule 


The Profit and Ioss Account for the yer 
shows the income of the Bank as Rs 127 10 792 


and establishment charges alone as Rs 34 86 255 


COPYRIGHT. 


‘Lhcre is no provision of law in British Indi: 
for the registration of Copyright Protection 


applications 
In the 


modifications of them in thei 
translationsand Musical compositions 


for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- case of works first published in British India 
right Act under which there is now no regis- the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
tration of rights but the printer has to supply publish a translation is, subject to an impor 
copies of these works 4s stated in that Act and tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV the first publication of the work The pro- 
of 1867 The Indian Copyright Act made such visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
modifications In the Imperial Copyright Act ments for producing musical sounds were 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting found unsuitable to Indian conditions ‘* The 
its provisions to the circumstances of India majority of Indian melodies,’ 1t was explained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into in Council, ‘‘have not been published, te, 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette written in staff notation, except through the 
of Indva on October 30, 1912 Under s 27 medium of the phonograph {It is impossible 
of that Act thereis limited power for the {n many cases to identify the original composer 
legsilature of British possessions to modify or or author,and the melodies are sudject to creat 
add tothe provisions of the Actinitsapplication variety of notation and tune To meet these 
to the possession, and it is under this power conditions s § of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed The English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 

ortions of the Imperial Act applicable to definmg musical work as meaning any 

ritish are scheduled to the Indian Act The,combination of melody and harmony, or 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
makes some formal adaptations of them to or otherwise graphically produced or repro 
Inlianlaw and procedure, and some mister) duced 
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Trade. 


| India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try,and that fact dominates the course of its 
trade. The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil—cotton, jute and seeds, 
f we look back on the course of Indian trade 
ver a long period of years we shall note a 
ptriking development towards stability, In the 
lays that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
bubjected to perlodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
baport trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions, But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
a future heavy losses may be incurred from 
he weakness of the monsoons, they are Never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such 
years as 1896-97 and 1899-1900. Much 
of the cultivable area of the Punjab is 
nnder irrigation, and huge new works have 


utilised the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out to spill 


on the land the floods of the snowfed 
tivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ng character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
bf the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
yhe rains of the Western Ghats and through 
tanals spreads them over the parched lands 
f the Deccan. The rivers of the Scuth like 
the Cauvery are harnessed to 
their flood waters for Madras. 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 


preserve . 
‘Ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 


manufacturing industries are few fn number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Raw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
Where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa; the mills find their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan. 
The iron and steel industry is*”for the 
most part a home _ industry, though 
large quantities of Indian pig iron are 
shipped to the Far East. The sugar 
manufacturing industry has grown by leaps 
and bounds in recent years. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural] 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 


facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


I.— GENERAL. 


Agricultural Conditions in India.—Apart 
from scasonable vicissitudes, agricultural produc- 
tion in India has shown no definite trend since 
1928-29. This is to be expected as there has 
xen no organised attempt to regulate production 
ewept in the case of rubber, tca and to some 
cxtent, jute. In the latter case, therc has been 
Some propaganda vO reduce the acrcage under 
the crop, but this does not appear to have 
materially affected either the acreage or the 
output of the raw jute. On the other hand, 
some incentive to inciease the arca under linseed 
was provided by the larger demand from the 
United Kingdom for this article as a result of 

reference, and this coupled with the relatively 

tter prices secured for it, resulted in an in- 
crease in production. The area sown under sugar- 
cane also recoided an increase in 1936-37 by over 
75 per cent. as compared with 1929-30 and_ this 
r(markable expansion is mainly accounted for 
bv the rapid growth of sugar industry in India 
during the last few years. 


Agricultural prices improved in a marked 
Manner during 1936-37. This was chiefly the 
result of a general recovery in the demand for 
primary commodities and raw materials. But 
the effects of this have. been influenced in the 
case of each agricultural commodity by the 
special conditions ruling in that market in India 
as well as in other countries The favourable 
parity of Indian cot.on as compared with the 
Amcrican further encouraged exports. At the 
end of the year the outlook for raw jute was 


generally hopeful but the position was not 
entiicly free from uncertainty. Exports of 
groundnuts from India showed a decided im- 
provement over those in 1935-36. The failure 
of the Argentine linseed crop in three years and 
the preference on imports into the United King- 
dom greatly increased the exports from India 
except in 1935-36 when the large Plate crop of 
1934-35 came into the world market During 
1936-37 the exports amounted to 296 thousand 
tons out of which 217 thousand tons went to 
the United Kingdom. The price of rice remained 
comparatively steady during 1936-37 and the 
average price for the year was almost the same 
as that for the preceding year. 


Volume of Trade.—The volume of Indias’ 
exports in 1986-37 was probably slightly 
greiter than in 1928-29, whereas that of 
imports was considerably smalle1. This con- 
clu-ion is borne out by the table given overleaf. 
To ulustrate the variations in the quantum of 
traie, the values of theimports and exports of 
merchandise have been compiled on the basis 
of the declared values per unit in 1927-28 and 
are shown below. Changes in the price-level of 
impoits and exports in relation to 1927-28 are 
also indicated by means of index numbers 
obtained by comparing these figures with the 
actually recorded values each year. These 
statistics are necessarily approximate, but 
they afford arough measure of tho eourse of 
India’s trade and prices. 
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Year, QUANTUM OF PRIOR LEVEL OF 
Exports | Imports Exports Imports 
ook 1 2 3 4 5 
Crores of Rs Crores of Rs 

1927-28 | 319 2(100 0) 249 8(100 0) 100 0 100 0 
1928-29 338 6(106 1) 262 8(105 2) 97 5 ¥6 4 
1929-30 344 6(108 0) 258 4(103 4) 90 2 93 2 
1930-31 308 4(96 6) 206 0(82 5) 71 5 80 0 
1931-32 263 3(82 5) 176 8(70 6) 59 2 71 7 
1932-33 289 2(74 9 2038 4(81 4) 55 3 65 2 
1933-34 275 2(86 2 181 7(72 7) 53 5 63 5 
1934-35 280 4(87 8) 210 a 1) 54 1 63 0 
1935-36 282 1(88 4) 216 4(86 6) 56 9 62 1 
1936-87 842 9107 4) 199 4(79 8) 57 2 62 8 








Balance of Trade —The balance of trade in 


merchandise which was over Rs 86 ciores in. 


1928-29, haddwiadled to Rs 3+ rores10 1932 33 
In the next three years, the balance was on 
a somewhat higher level butinthe year under 
revicw, it increised to nearly Rs. 78 crore as 
compared with Rs 31 crores in the preceding 
yor 

Tariff Changes.—The import duty on sugar 
wis fixed at the rate at which excise duty is 
for the time being Jeviable on sugar plus Rs 7 4 
a cwt ‘Lhe import duty on silver was raised 
trom two annas an ounce to three annas an 
ounce Lhe protective duty of Re 1 per cwt 
on ae 1t and wheat flour expired on March 31, 


Besides the statutory changes mentioned 
above the import duty on grey cotton piece 
goods (Lxcluding bordered grey chadars, dhutwes 
sares wnd scarves and printed cotton piece 
oods) of British manufacture Was reduced 
rom 25 pet cent ad valorem or 4% a°* per Ib 
whichever ts higher to 20 per cent ad valorem 








or 34 as perlb, whichever is higher and that 
on other kinds of cotton piecegoods and fabrics 


‘Of British manufacture with the exception of 


printed cotton piecegoods and printed fabrics 
arsessable under Item Nos 48 (3) (b) (1) and 
48 (9) (a) of the Indian Customs Tariff from 
25 per cent ad volorem to 20 per cent ad valorem 
under eection 4(1) of the Indian Tanff Act 
1934, asit was jound after enquiry that the 
existing duties had become excessive for the 

urpose Of securing the protection mtended to 

e afforded by them to similar articles of Indian 
manufacture There changes came into effect 
onthe 25th June 1936 Under the provisions 
Of section 4(1) of the Indian Tariff Act 1934 
the minimum specific import duty on non 
British fabrics assessable under Item Nos 48 
(1)(0) and 48(5) (d)(il) of the Indian Customs 
Tariff waS increased from 4 a8 to 5 as per 
square yard and that on fabrics assessable 
under Item No 48 (5) (11) from 33 as to 4a8 
per square yard with effect from the Ist 
April, 1937 


II—IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following tvble shows the comp.rative 
lato British India — 


IMPORTS 


1932-33 |1933-34 








importance of the principal articles imported 
(In thousands of Rupees ) 


Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1936-37 


1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 
















Cotton and cotton goods (34,08 53/21,30,05| 27,0458] 27,8962! 23,33,02 18 63 
Machinery and millwork 10,54,24 112 76938; 126820 {1 13 67,66! 1413,04 11 29 
Metals and ores 97349) 94986) 11,37,74} 1203,32 9 68,70 7 78 
Oils - | 800,01 | 6 75 47 6 97,19 7,24, 54 7 25 27 5 79 
Vchicles 3,81,94 | 4,76,83 6,60,00 6 92,14 6,57, 78 5 25 
Instruments, apparatus 

and appliances 38477 | 402,04 4 72,62 5,17 ,62 5,19,14 4 15 
Artificial silk 4,15,85 | 2,74,15 3,59 29 815,78 8 85 60 8 08 
Provisions and oilman» 

stores 2,92,87 | 2,71,56 2,89 06 3 11,87 8 20,22 2 66 
Dycs 2,50,48 | 2 46,10 307 51 3 33,87 301 34 2 41 
Hardware 2,99,22 | 2,87,83 3,05,30 3 26,76 2 89,35 2 81 
Wool, raw and manufac 

tuied 2,96,47 | 2,54,93 3,86,47 2,78,54 2,86 94 2 20 
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Imports—(conitnued). 
(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Percentage 
on total 
see 1932-33, | 1933-34, | 1934-35 | 1935-36. | 1936 37.) imports 
chandise 
in 1936 37, 
Paper and pasteboard 2,86,45 | 2,63,19| 2,72,821 2,99,00{ 281,68 2 25 
Chemicals .. 2,71,25 2,70,06 2,92,39 3,11,88 2,72,19 217 
Silk, raw and manufactured} 4,33,37 3,58,60 3,37,09 2,77,65 2,41,87 193 
Liquors : 2,25,70 2,26,98 2,35, 56 2,47,56 2,39, 61 1 91 
Rubber manufactures 1,98,35 1,87,58 2,05,82 2,06,85 2,11,31 1 69 
Drugs and medicines 1,85,83 1,93,42 1,91,90 2,11,17 2,07,02 1 65 
pices 1,72, 50 1, 55,67 1,55,49 1,61,77 1,87 75 1 50 
Fruits and vegetables 1,16,57] 1,00,14] 11,2999] 1,33,41 1,41,69 113 
Glass and glassware 1, 42,47 1,22,13 1,32,56 1,39,40 1,27,92 1 02 
Precious stones and pearl 
unset : — : 83,64 74,82 50,10 48,06 97,62 0 78 
Paints and painters’ 
materials. . ‘ 3 92,19 92,19 96,83 1,02,05 96,83 077 
Tobacco 96,04 72,15 61,82 ; 80,83 0 65 
Manures 52,89 52,42 67,06 71,14 80,08 0 64 
Apparel .. 84,21 81,51 82,42 71,0 79,72 0 64 
Stationery . 72,36 66,22 68,80 76, 10 75,17 0 60 
Grain, pulse and flour 70 98 83,70 2, 66, 45 1, 62,49 72,61 0 57 
Building and euupecting 
materials. 77,35 64,35 59,90 72 79 67 32 0 54 
Toilet requisites 58,14 56,61 64,05 66,06 67,25 0 54 
Arms, ammunition and 
military stores .. 44,14 42,97 42,72 48,91 66 09 U 538 
Haberdashery and mullinery 67,80 54,57 67,36 59,05 61,34 0 51 
Salt . 78,96 49,79 52,08 56,74 60,49 0 48 
Books, printed, ete. 46,38 49,33 51,88 53,31 57,03 0 46 
Tea chests .. 47,77 53,38 52,08 58,17 56,27 0 45 
Wood and timber .. 51,44 54,00 56,79 53,42 49,02 0 39 
Earthenware and procelain 49,56 43,15 44,24 45,97 46,62 0 38 
Belting for machinerv. 52,86 46,06 49,83 53,51 45,95 0 37 
Toys and requsites for 
games 47,33 53,35 50,55 47,51 43,53 Q 35 
Clocks and watches and 
parte ea ie 12,75 15,93 16,25 18,15 40,37 0 32 
Tallow and stearine 24,65 19,65 22,32 28,36 35,71 0 29 
Cutlery 24,27 25,50 27,98 28,70 28,58 0 23 
Soap Ss 82,638 78,37 63,21 34,27 26,86 0 21 
Sugar ee 4,22,87 2,70,97 2,10,85 1,90,73 23,91 0 19 
Gums and resins .. 23,63 26,61 26,98 26,10 23,11 0 18 
Bobbins... 28,57 22,31 28,75 31,03 22,44 0 18 
Furniture and cabinetware 17,65 16,89 20,16 23,28 21,50 017 
Boots and shoes .. 51,77 47,51 34,77 28,78 21,19 017 
Umbrellas and fittings 27,77 26,66 27,16 29,18 19,40 015 
34,63 25,18 17,18 24,97 18,16 0 14 
Fieh (excluding canned fish) 13,66 15,06 16,57 19,34 17,80 0 14 
eee ha and manufac- 
tur 16,75 16,64 17,58 17,93 17,02 014 
Towellery, also plate of gold 
and silver 34,43 5,50 21,20 10,76 16,17 013 
Animals, living 14,79 28,12 24,94 26,43 15,68 013 
Coal and coke ec ’ 9,63 13,59 12,50 13,21 15,18 012 
Paper making materials . 22,09 27,10 26,28 20,48 14,64 012 
Jute and jute goods 13,49 9,85 8,62 10,80 9,26 0 07 
Matches... - 52 74 62 1,09 48 es 
All other articles .. 6,15,88 6,29,49 7,83,24 8, 01, 01 8,18,31 6 53 
Total value of Imports 132,568,438 | 115,35,70 | 132,28.65 | 134,42,72 | 125,24,28 100 
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Cotton Manufactures (Rs 17,88 lakhs )— 
Ihe total value ot imports of cotton manu 
factures into India dropped to nearly Rs 18 
crores inthe year unier review fromthe pre 
ceding yeirs figure of Rs 21} crores Both 
the yaros and piecegoo js Sections shared in the 
general decrease 


Imports of cotton twist and yirn during 
1986 37 amounted to 28¢ million lbs value 
at Rs 2655 lakhs adecr use of 16 million Ibs 
or 36 per cent im quantity and of Ra 116 lakhs 
or 81 per cent in value 15 comp%tred with the 
preceding vear The imports durinz the yeal 
were lowest on recor] since 191920 The 
decrease wis mostly in evidence in the 1mports 
of grey yarns while those of white coloured 
and mercerised yarn» showed compairitively 
smaller decreases Notwithstanding the 
decrease in quintities of yarns imported from 
the United Kingdom and Japan the percentige 
shares of both these countries advanccd from 
22 and 48 to 27 and 5a respectively at the 
expense of China 


The imports of cotton piecegoods into British 
India totalled 764 million yards in 1936 37 or 
183 mulion yards lets than in the precedin, 

ear The value of these imports was Ra 13 37 
akhsas compared with Re 1578 lakhs in 
1935 36 Supplies from Japan and the United 
hingdom were on a reduced scale and amount 
ed to 417 milhon yards and 334 million yards 
_ 48 against 496 mullion yards ani 440 million 
~ yards respectively 1935 36 The fallin the 
impoits of plecegoods was distributed over all 
the three varieties This decrease was more 
marked 10 the importations from the United 
Kingdom than in those from Japan though not 
to the same extent in the case of beached 
goods which are mainly of the United Kingdom 
origin LDxpressed in percentages the imports 
from Japan of grey and coloured goods declin 
cd ascompared with 1935 36 by 15and 16 
percent respectively the corresponding 
decreaces in the case of the United Kingdom 
were of 388 and 20 percent In the case of 
white goods the United Kingdom suffered 
a loss of 18 per cat and Japan of 17 
per cent 


Sik, raw and manufactured (Rs 2,42 
Jakhs) —he total imports of raw silk, including 
cocoons 1n the year under review were valued 
at Bs 64} lakhs as compared with 57} Ixkhs in 
the preceding yeir Imports from China 
which had declined from Rs 36 lakhs in 
1934 89 to only Rs 1a lakhs in 1935 36 1¢ 
covered to Rg 28 ]shhsin 1936 37 The share 
of Japan which had nearly doubled in 1935 3¢ 
in comparison with the year preceding and 
reached a total of Ry 42 lakhs declined to 
Rs 36 lakhs in the year under review Imports 
from other sourc 8 w re insignificant 


Cotton Precezoods. 


Artifical silk (Rs 3,86 lakhs) —There 
was 4 notable expansion in the imports 
of atuficial silk under all the three main 
descriptions The total impors of artificial 
silk varn 1mounted to 17 6 million Ibs valued 
at Re 99 Iskhsas compared with 149 million 
Ibe valued at Rs 84l1khs in the preccding 
year Japan continued to Increase her 
supplies which totalled 15 mihon lbs as 
agunst 10 million lbs 1n 1935 36 and nearly 
J milhon lbs in 193435 On the other 
hind imports from Italy and the Unitd 
Kingdom steadily declined in the case of the 
former from 4 million Ibs to 2 million Ibs 
andin the ciSe of the latterfrom 522 000 Ibs 
to 24.000 Ibs 


Pieceg)0d3 made entirely of artificial silk 
als recorded a marked increase imports duling 
the year under review having amounted to 102 
millions yds with a total value of Rs 2 38 
lakhs as agiinst 745 million yds valued at 
Rs 188 lakhs in the preceding year Here 
alo Japan dominated the supplies, imports 
from thit source amounting to 101 4 mihon 
Be = compared with 73 7 million yds in 
1939 3 


Wool, raw and mannfactured (Rs: 2,87 
lakhs) —Ihe total imports of raw wool and 
woollen manufacturcs were valued at Rs 287 
lakhs as compared with Rs 279 lakhs in the 
preceding year aud Rs 386 lakhs im 1934 3y 
Imports of raw wool declined from 7 5 million 
Ibs to 68 millon lbs bub higher prices 
accounted for an increase mn value from Rs 44 
lakhs t) nearly Rs 60 lakhs 


There was a small increase in the Imports of 
woollen and worsted piecegoods which totalled 
5 4 million yards (28 mullion Ibs ) valued at 
Rs 84 Iikhs as a,ainst 53 mullion yards 
(2 7 million Ibs) valued at Rs 81 lakhs in 
1935 36 Receipts from the Umted Kingdom 
further declined trom 1 9 million yards valued 
at Rs 43} lakhs tol 7 millon yaids valued at 
Rs 414 lakhs Japvn increased her supplies 
from 2 8 million yirds to 3 2 mullion yards 
the value of the imports rising from Rs 30 
lakhs to Rs 34lakhs Importstrom Germany 
advanced from 266 000 yards to 417 000 yards 
and those from Belgium from !0000 yards to 
16 000 yards 


Iron & Steel (Rs 5,94 lakhs 
Imports of pig 1ron almost entirely from the 
United Kingdom receded to 1600 tons from 
1700 tons in 1935 36 likewise those of ferro 
Uloys fell from 3100 tons to 1300 tons 
Manufvctured iron ind steel excluding pig iron 
and olliron and steel showed a decline from 
446 000 tons to 360 000 tons 1n quantity and 

from R 720} lakhs to Rs 548 lakhs in 
| value 
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The following table shows the quantities and values of the principal descriptions of 1ron 
and steelimported into British India during the last three years — 








Quantity Ton (000) Value Rs (lakhs ) 
1934 35 [1935 36 2080 387 | 1934 30 | 1935 36 | 1930-37 
Stecl angle and tee 13 8 19 4 14 9 14 1 19 6 15 9 
Steel bars (other than cast steel) 62 6 54 o 27 5 68 8 61 7 36 5 
Beams channels pillars girder 
and bridgework 22 3 28 7 24 9 23 5 31 2 29 6 
Bolts and nuts 10 2 12 6 94 28 6 31 9 23 4 
Fencing matenals (including 
fc ncing wire) 73 8 8 78 18 1 18 1 15 2 
Hoops and strips 384 5 46 9 41 2 45 3 57 1 53 9 
Nails rivets and washers 12 2 lo 9 12 3 32 1 40 0 32 5 
Galviaised sheets and plates 48 8 732 614 6 110 9 |} 1297 1100 
Tinned sheets and plates 5 6 6 5 1 4 17 0 20 4 57 
Shects and plates not galvamised : 
or tinned 31 4 37 4 26 5 426 48 5 36 0 
Rails chairs and fishpl ites 5 3 79 10 0 75 78 10 1 
Tubes pipcs and fittings wrought v4 9 62 1 40 4 88 8 111 8 79 5 
Wire nails 1.7 1) 3 8 0 24 1 22 0 12 5 
Wuie rope 3 2 3 0 3 4 15 5 14 9 17 6 
Cast pipes and fittings 1 6 1 4 14 6 9 6 8 o 6 
Sleepers and keys of steel or iron 
for Railways 43 45 46 6 5 7 0 bv 





Machinery and Millwork (Rs 14,78 lakhs) —Ihe following table nalyscs the imports of 
machinery 1ccording to classes in 1929 30 1nd durin, the past five veais — 





1929 30 | 1982 33 | 1933 34 | 1934 35 |193> 36 | 193¢ 37 
Rs 4 5 Rs Rs Rs 
(lakhs ) | (Ivkhs) | ([vkhs ) | (lakhs) (lakhs) | (lakhs) 


ee ee 





eee — _—_—— — — ee 


Prime movers 412 1 00 1 2) 1 44 1 57 1 65 
Electrical 241 1 56 127 1 69 205 2 55 
Boilers 109 45 66 44 76 37 
Metal working (chiefly machine 

tools) 36 15 16 14 18 30 
Mining €1 33 32 52 41 ‘4 
Oul crushing and refinin, 43 19 anf 21 22 28 
Paper mill 7 ) 11 9 8 8 
Refrigerating 20 9 9 11 lo 16 
Rice and flour mill 24 9 7 10 9 8 
Saw mull a 3 3 3 5 5 
Sewing and knitting 85 45 50 83 74 6 
Sugar machinery 9 1 53 3 36 105 66 95 
Tea machine 28 = 12 22 13 15 
Cotton michinery 210 208 203 2 41 200 181 
Jute mull machincry 1 44 36 32 54 115 74 
Wool machinery 6 3 3 2 4 3 
ly pewriteis, including parts and 

"eee aries aa 26 7 10 18 19 19 
Printingand hthographing presses 23 9 15 15 17 18 
Beltimg for machinery 90 53 46 50 54 46 
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Motor Vehicles (Rs 4,52 lakh3).—Since 1934 35, 
the trade m motor vehicles has developed a 
State of great activity Imports of motor cars 
numberctd 12,939 valued at Rs 2,43 lakhs in 


Imporis, 


1936-37, as compar d with 13,590 valued at 
Rs, 2,51 lakhs in the preceding year and 
14 434 valued at Ra, 2,59 lakhs in 1934-35. 


Number of motor cars tmported 




















United pee 
United Other 

ares | kingdom es or Canada | France | Italy | countnes | POT” 
1927-28 3,600 6,031 3 400 5388 1,367 186 15,122 
1928 29 3,645 10,145 4,366 277 967 167 19,567 
1929-80 3,758 9,620 2,318 364 1,150 189 17,399 
1930-31 2,885 5,098 3,250 261 917 190 42,601 
1931-32 2,178 3,368 676 161 510 327 7,220 
1932-33 3 958 1,201 296 84 226 436 6,201 
1933 34 5 348 2 227 1,716 62 221 186 9,759 
1934-35 6,311 5,664 2,057 26 267 209 14 434 
193-386 6,744 3,851 2,328 13 210 444 13 590 
1936-37 6,337 3 870 1 290 42 382 1,018 12 936 
Hardware (Rs 2,89 Ilakhs)—Imports of Paper and Pasteboards (Rs. 2,82 lakhs) — 


hirdware which hid improved from Rs 305 
lakhs in 1934 35 to Rs 827 lakhs in 1935 36, 
1eceded to Rs 2 89 lakhs 1n 1936 37 


Mineral oils (Rs. 5,93 lakhs) —The total 
value of the mmports of mineral ouls of all kinds 
showed a smill increase from Rs 5,92 lakhs 
1935 386 to Rs 593 lakhs in the year under 
review iIndivs requirements of kerosene and 
moto. spirit ae largcly met from the oufields 
of Burmi Assam and the Punjiab The pro 
duction of kerosene in India and Burma in 
1936 37 w1s reported to be 173 8 million gallons 
as against 162 4 muillion gallons in 1935 36 
The quantity of petrol produced slightly dec 
reased from 91 7 million gallons to 91 1 million 
gallcns 


Chemicals (Rs. 2,72 lakhs.)—There was a 
decrease in the imports of chemicals which had 
a total recorded value of Rs 272 lakhs in 
1936 37 as against Rs 312 lakhs in 1935 36 
and Rs 2,92 lakhs mn 193435 Sodium com- 
pounds represented 42 per cent of the total 
value of chemicals imported during the year, the 
quantity received declining from 2 012 000 cwts 
to 1,998,000 cwts with a corresponding decrease 
in value from Rs 138 lakhs to Rs 114 lakhs 
Imports of sodium carbonate fell from 1 253,000 
cwts valued at Rs 62 lakhs to 1,251 000 cwts 
valued at Rs 51 Iaskhs The chief source of 
supply was, as usual the United Kingdom 
Imports of caustic soda contimued to advance 
in quantity and amounted to 424000 cwts as 
against 406,000 cwts im 1935 36, the value 
however showing a decline from Rs 414 lakhs 
to Rs 364 lakhs 


The total umports of acids fell from 41,100 
cwts valued at Rs 12 lakhs to 31,600 cwts 
valued at Rs 9 lakhs 


Drugs and Medicines (Rs. 2,07 lakhs) — 
The mmports of drugs and medicines showed a 
decrease from Rs 2,11 lakhs in 1935 36 to 
Rs 207 lakhs in the year under review The 
trade in proprietary and patent medicines has 
recorded a marked expansion 1n recent years 
The imports which were valued at Rs 39 lakhs 
in 1934 35, advanced to Rs 64 lakhs in 1935 36 
and further to Rs 68 lakhs in 193637 Not 
withstanding mtense competition, the Umted 
Kingdom increased her supplies from Ks 26 
lakhs to Rs 29 lakhs and her perentane share 
in the total trade rose from 41 to 43 


There was a setback in the import trade in paper 
and pasteboards during the year under review 
the aggregate imports bemg valued at Rs 2,82 
lakhs as compared with Rs 2,99 lakhs in 1935 36, 
Imports of paper of all kinds declined from 
2,836 000 cwts to 2,718,000 cwts im quantity 
and from Rs 2 62 lakhs to Rs 2,46 lakhs in 
value Printing paper recorded a decrease 
from 1014000 cwts valued at Rs 96 lakhs 
to 991 000 cwts valued at Rs 87 lakhs An 
analysis of the detailed figures would, however, 
reveal the steady advance in the receipts of 
newsprints and similar papers, while those 
needed for posters and display advertismg were 
in smaller demand 

Liquors (Rs. 2,40 lakhs).—The total imports 
of hquors returned at 5 1 milion gallons, were 
almost the same as in 1935 36, the value, how 
ever showing a decrease from Rs 2,48 lakhs to 
Rs 240lakhs Of the total quantity mmported 
in 1936 37, ale, beer and porter accounted for 
75 per cent as against 76 per cent in the preced- 
ing year, while the remainder consisted of spirit 
and wines in the proportion of 21 per cent and 
3 per cent as compared with 20 per cent and 4 
per cent respectively, m 1935 36 

Salt (Rs. 60 Iakhs) —Imports of salt declined 
In quatity from 389,000 tons in 1935 36 to 
382,000 tons in the year under review but the 
value of the imports rose from Rs 57 lakhs to 
Rs 60 lakhs. Aden, as usual, was the principal 
supplier, and receipts from that source 
amounted to 295000 tons valued at Rs 45 
lakhs as against 296,000 eons valued at Rs, 40 
lakhs in 1935 36 

Other Articles —The following table shows 
the course of the tradein some of the other 
articles of importance in imports — 


— 1935 36 | 1936-37. 
Rs (akhs) ; Rs (lakhs) 
Instruments, apparatus, 
e 418 5,19 
Dyeing and tanning 
substances ,o4 3,01 
Spices 1,62 1,88 
Glass and glassware 1,39 1,28 
Precious stones and 
pearls, unset 48 98 
Tobacco ae ; 62 81 
Cement : 22 19 
Coal and coke 18 15 
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MIL—EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles cxported from 





















British India — 
EXPORTS. 
(In thousands of Rupees ) 
| | Percenta 
on tota 
— 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934 35 | 1935 36 1936 37 |} exports of 
merchandise 
in 1936 37 
Cotton taw aiid waste 206990 | 27,91,47 | 35,44,87) 3447,04 | 45,17,38 2308 
Cotton manufactures 3,29,11 2,72 63 2,64 80 2,92 72 3,78,43 1 93 
ute, raw 9,73,03 | 10,9327| 10,87,11 | 13,70,76 | 14,77,10 7 53 
Jute manufactures 21,71,18 | 21,37,49 | 21,46,83 | 23,48,95| 27,04,75 | 14.25 
Tea 17,15,28 | 1984,50 | 20,13,19 | 19,82,41 | 20,03,81 10 22 
Seeds 11,30,68 | 13,66,15 | 10,54,10 | 10,33,05| 18,46,93 9 42 
Grain, pulse and flour 16,07,69 | 11,74,79 | 11,84,40 | 12,40,87 | 15,37,92 7 84 
Metals and ores ,68, 5,48, 70 5,91,27 7,73,39 8,01,92 409 
Leather 4,76,42 5,82,98 5,47,88 5,62,89 7,36,37 3 75 
lfides and skins raw 2,76,8 4,25,33 3,13,07 4,13,10 4,43, 2 26 
Wool, raw and manufac 
tured 1,77,73 2,72,48 2,19,27 2,92,56 3,73,8 1 91 
Lac 1,24,24 2,46,44 3,29,96 1,58,36 2,34,2 119 
Oilcahes 1 96,51 1,64,72 1,96 99 1,81 70 2,26,9 1 16 
Paraffin wax 2 01,88 2,28,91 1,91,93 2,27,87 1 95,99 1 00 
Wood and timber 56,18 84,24 1,10,27 1,34 57 1,77 47 0 91 
Truits and vegetables 69,52 99,06 1,07,78 1,64,66 1,69,89 0 87 
Rubber taw 8,78 31,18 65,89 88,71 1,04,03 0 53 
Fodder bran and pollards 70,29 46,64 77,30 73,43 95,74 0 49 
Mica 31,52 44,74 69,07 83,49 94,06 0 48 
Tobacco 77,11 93 80 81,90 92 43 92,51 0 47 
Coffee 1,09,81 1,02,45 72,71 1,02,20 83,67 0 43 
Coir 60,2 76,9 79,86 87,81 70,96 0 36 
Oils 53 79 57,24 55,36 63,65 69,97 0 36 
Hemp raw 32,16 36,09 39,03 60,34 69,27 0 35 
Dveing and tanning sub 
stances 75,43 78,69 71,61 70,35 64,43 0 33 
Spices 72,33 Ta2 77,34 54,98 55,41 0 28 
Manures 20,39 25,45 31,84 38,23 51,42 0 26 
Bones for manufacturinZ 
pur poses 34,82 24,38 31,96 32,19 46,45 0 24 
Fish (excluding canned 
fish) 45,71 44,87 44,55 45,60 44 96 0 23 
Bristles 13,65 17,47 23,41 22,78 28,91 U 15 
Provisions and oilmans 
stores 32,62 28,12 27 87 27,13 2° 38 0 14 
Drugs and medicines 31,26 23,81 25,95 25,44 27,34 0 14 
Coal and coke 44,19 37,35 29,22 17,33 20,41 0 10 
Fibro for brushes and 
brooms 24,02 22,02 19,15 21,93 19,98 0 10 
Apparel 8,93 11,14 11,33 12,81 13,76 0 07 
Building and Engineering 
materials other than of 
1ron, steel or wood 9,24 9,84 9,75 10,45 12,69 0 06 
Saltpetre 12,26 15,26 13,78 18,20 11,53 0 06 
Animals, living 10,10 9,86 12,24 9,26 8,31 0 04 
Cordage and rope 773 6,5) 7 36 6,85 761 0 04 
Suk, raw and manufac 
tured 3,18 3,29 4,60 6,50 696 0 04 
Sugar 2,10 2,38 2,43 2,39 5,68 003 
Cand'es 4,74 5,33 5,00 5,31 4 98 0 03 
Horns, tips, etc 2,48 8,22 2 47 2 82 4,37 0 02 
Tallow stearme and wax 197 1,98 1,19 80 06 
Opium 11,25 72,65 6,81 1 
All other articles. 2,79 06 2,47,05 1 62 27 3,48, 91 5,51,42 2 81 
Total Value of Exports. 82,27,21 |147,25,07 | 151,66,97 | 160,52 19 | 196,12,46 100 
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Cotton (Rs 44,41 lakhs):— The exports of 
Indian cotton in 1936 37 totalled 4,268,000 
bales as compared with 3,397,000 bales 
in the preceding year Japan, as usual 
the best customer, took 2,426,000 bales 
or 667,000 bales more than m 193536 Jt 
18 interesting to observe that the share of India 
in the total mm ports of raw cotton into Japan, as 
recorded 1n the Japanese trade accounts, which 
had stood at nearly 32 per cent mn 1934 pulor to 
the Indo Japanese Trade Agreement, sharply 
rose to nearly 43 pei cent im 1934 and furthei 
to 44 per cent mn 1936, chiefly at the expense of 
the United States of America from which Japan 
still continues to draw the bulk of her require 
ments Owing chiefly to the activities of the 
Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee, the 
exports to the United Kingdom steadily ad 
vanced from 342,000 bales in 1933 34 to 347,000 
bales in 1934 35, 456,000 bales in 1935 36 and 
601 000 Eales in 1936 37 The fallin the exports 
to Germany from 264,000 bales to 215,000 bales 
was largely compensated by increased ship 
ments to Belgium which amounted to 311,000 
bales m 1936 37 as compared with 225,000 bales 
m 1935 36 Exports to Italy were 11,000 bales 
more than in the preceding year and amounted 
to 165,000 bales, while those to France were 
smaller by a lke amount and totalled 155 000 
bales Shipments to Spain and China declined 
fiom 68,000 bales and 109,000 bales to 26,000 
bales and 72,000 bales, respectively, m 1936 37 
while those to the United States of America 
aond the Netherlands imcreased from 57,000 
bales and 44,000 bales to 92,000 bales and 51,000 
bales, respectively 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 3,78 lakhs) — 
The following table sets forth the quantities 
of plecegoods exported — 


(In thousand yards) 


1934-35 


| 


1935-36/1936-37 














Cotton plecegoods— 
Grey... .. 6,350 seal 2 3,229 
White 534, 1,323, 4,644 
Coloured 50,809} 61,060) 73,763 
TOTAL 


57,693] 71 aa 101,636 





Jute and Jute manufactures (Rs 42,72 lakhs) — 
The total exports of raw and manufactured 
jute amounted to 1,792,000 tons as compared 
with 1,523,000 tons in the preceding year, an 
increase of 18 per cent The value of these 
shipments also rose by 16 per cent from Rs 37 
crores to Rs 43 crores Both riw and manu 
factured jute showed increases 


The exports of raw jute at 821,000 tons were 
the highest sice 1928 29 and were valued at 
Re, 14,77 lakhs These figures compard with 


Cotton Exports. 


771,060 tons valued at Rs 13 71 lakhs in the 
preceding year The United Kingdom increased 
her purchases from 166,000 tons in 1935 36 
to 189,000 tons m 1936 37 Exporte to 
Germany we1e verv much reduced, having 
amounted to 134000 tons as agamst 152,000 
tons in the preceding year 


Purchases by the United States of America, 
France and Belgium were on a larger scale and 
amounted to 88,000 tons, 86,000 tons and 70,000 
tons as compared with 79,000 tons, 75,000 
tons and 56,000 tons, respectively, in 1935 36 


The total exports of gunny bags in 19386 37 
numbered 567 muillion as compared with 459 
mullion m 1935 36, the value ot the shipments 
rising fiom Rs 11,01 lakhs to Rs 12,09 lakhs 


The total quantity of gunny cloth exported 
increased from 1218 million jards valued at 
Rs 12,24 lakhs in 1935 36 to 1,710 milhon yards 
valued at Rs 15,47 lakhs of which hessian 
gunny cloth represented 1,671 mullion yards 
valued at Rs 15000 lakhs as compared with 
1,182 million yards valued at Rs 11,74 Inkhs 
in 1935 36 The United States of America, as 
usual the largest purchaser, creased hei tak- 
ings from 775 mullion yards to 1,040 mullion 
yards m the yeai under review Shipments to 
the United Kingdom and to the Irish Free State 
also advanced from 86 mullon yards and 2 4 
million yards to 133 million yards and 11 million 
yards, respectively, m 1936 37 


Foodgrains and flour (Rs. 15,38 lakhs).— 
The statement below shows the exports of 
LUUURLaIS — 





| 1935 36 | 1936 37 


Pons (000) ida: (000) 
1 304 1,457 

16 8 

10 232 

18 24 








Ric notin the husk 


» inthe husk 
Wheat 
‘i *. flour 
Pulse a: 99 137 
Barley 10 


Jowar and bajra 


Muize 


Other sorts 2 
TOTAL 1,503 1,877 
VALUE Rs 15 38 


(lakhs) 12,41 


Exports 


Tea (Rs, 20,04 lakhs).—The quota for overseas: 


exports of tea trom India for 1936 37 was 
fixed at 309 million lbs as compared with 
311 milhon Ibs im 1935 36 and 330 million lbs 
in 193435 kExports abroad during the year 
calculated on the basis of the statistical month 
which generally ends on or about the 25th 
amounted to 302 millon Ibs as against nearly 
313 million lbs m the preceding year the 
value however showing an Increase from Rs 
19 82 lakhs to Rs 2004lakhs The exports 
m the year under review represented 77 per 
cent of the total production the balance left 
for domestic consumption being 92 mullion lbs 
as compaiel with 82 million lbs in the preced 
ing vear 


Of the total exports of 302 million Ibs in 
1936 37 shiyments to the United Kingdom 
accounted for 56 million lbs In the preceding 
year the United Kingdom tock nearly 276 
million Ihs out of a total of 313 million lbs 


Direct expoits to Canada from India rose 
from 12 8 million lbs to 14 9 million lbs and 
those to the United States of America from 6 9 
million lbs to 7 9 million Jbs kxportsto Aus 
tralia and New Zealand were smaller than in the 
preceding year and amounted to 1 million lbs 
and 181 000 lbs as azainst 1 9mullion lbs and 
407 000 Ibs , respectively 1n 1935 36 


Oilseeds (Rs 18,44 lakhs)—The total 
exports of oilseeds showed an increase of 72 
per cent i quantity and 79 per cent in value 
and amounted to 1155000 tons valued at 
Rs 18 44 lakhs as compared with 673 000 tons 
valued at Rs 1029 lakhs m 1935 36 


Shipments of linseed from India increased 
by 79 per cent in quantity from 165 000 tons in 
1935 36 to 296 000 tons in 1936 37 and by 97 
per cent in value from Rs 221 lakhs to Rs 4 36 
lakhs kxports to the Umted Kingdom were 
more than double those im the preceding year 
and amounted to 218 000 tons as against 90 000 
tons 


Lxports of groundaut+ advanced to 739 000 
tons from 413000 tons mn the preceding jear 
and 51100 tons in 1934 35 


Exports of rapeseed in 1936 37 advanced to 
38 000 tons valued at Rs 54 lakhs from 19 000 
tons valued at Rs 26 lakhs in the preceding 
year With the exception of Germany all the 
principal European countiies increwsed their 
purchases 


Exports of castor seed declined from 60 000 
tons valued at Rs 83 lakhs to 43000 tons 
valued at Rs 63 lakhs in 1936 37 


Hides and Skins (Rs 11,18 lakhs) —Export« 
of raw hides and skins increised by 5 per cent 
mm quantity and by 7 pei cent in value from 
48 800 tons valued at Rs 413 lakhs to 51 200 
tons valued at Rs 443 lakhs Raw hides 
represented 47 per cent of the total quantity 
of raw hides and skins exported in 1936 37 and 
recorded an increase from 22700 tons valued 
at Rs 112lakhs to 24200 tons valued at 
Rs 133 lakhs 
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Raw Wool (Rs. 2,86 lakhs) —Exports of raw 
wool amounted to 61 9 million ibs valued at 
Rs 286 lakhs as compared with 49 4 mullion 
Ibs valued at Rs 210 lakhs in 1935 36 
Shipments to the Umted kingdom advanced 
flom 34 7 millon lbs to 391 mulhon 
Tbs and those to Belgium from nearly 1 9 
million Ibs to over 2 million Ibs while the 
United Stites of America reduced her takings 
from 11 7 million lbs to 9 4 milhon Ibs 


Metals and Ores (Rs 8,02 lakhs) —The 
tot ul exports of ores amounted to 748000 tons 
in 1936 37 or 45 000 tons less than in the preced 
Ing year Manganese orerepresented 91 per cent 
of this total exports of which dechned from 
”29 000 tons in 1935 36 to 677 000 tons in the 
year unler review As in the preceding year 
the United kingdom was the best customer 


Lac (Rs 234 Lakhs )—The total shipments 
ofshellacamounted to4 )7 000 cwts as compared 
with .85 000 cwts in the preceding year and 
432 000 cuts 1n 1934 35 Fxports to the Lnited 
Kingdom totalled 145 000 ewts as a_finst 44 000 
cwts 1n 1935 36 1nd 223 000 cwts in 1934 35 


Other Articles —The followingis a summary 
of the course of trade in the more important 
of the remaining articles of export — 


1935 36 | 1936 37 








Rs (lakhs)| Rs (lakhs) 


Oilcakes 1 82 2 27 
Paraffin wax 2 28 1 96 
Lruits and ve,et bles 1 65 170 
Tevkwood 112 1 46 
Rubber raw 89 1 04 
Todder, bran and 

pollards 73 96 
Mica 83 94 
Tobacco, unmanufac 

tured 88 88 
Coffee 1 02 84 
Coir manufactures 87 71 
Oils 64 70 
Hemp raw 60 69 
Dve stuffs 70 64 
Spices 55 55 
M«nures 38 51 
Bones for manufactur 

Ing purposes 32 46 
Lish 46 45 
Provisions and oluman 

stores 27 28 
Drugs and Medicines 25 27 
Fibre for biushes etc 22 20 
Coal and coke 17 20 
Saltpetre lo 12 
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Number of Motor Vehicles Running in 
British India. 


The following table shows the number of all classes of motor vehicles running in the different 
provinces of British India and Burma at the end of March 1937 


- —* Motor Heavy 








————— 


No of 
Cycles motor Total 
Province Motor c2T8| including | vehicles | No of PETIONS 
including | “scooters | (lornes | motor to a 

tax1 cabs motor 

and auto buses vehicles hicl 

| wheels ete ) Venicle 
Tombayt 27 300 1 550 1 750 30 600 | 488 
Bengal*® 18 247 1 005 4 716 25 972 1 949 
Midras 14 768 1 352 493 21113 2214 
Punjabt 8 108 1 690 8 578 19 176 1 2380 
United Provinces* 12 508 1 277 3 318 17 098 2 831 
N W FE Provinces§ 5 163 1 658 3 787 10 608 229 
Bihar 5 778 587 1 03) 7 404 3 474 
Central Provinces and Berar 4 076 732 2119 6 927 2 239 
Agam 2 661 00 1 694 4 445 1 940 
Sind 2 537 355 875 3 767 1 031 
Delhi Prowmce 2 338 268 650 3 250 196 
Orissa 750 88 279 1117 4 750 
Ajmer Merwara 657 77 175 90) 616 
Burma including Shan States 12 190 963 6 593 10 746 743 
Total 118825| 11697] 40941! 172132/ 1529 


» t Approximate * Ason ist January 1937 — $ Registered up to 31st March 1937 
§ Progressive figures from commencement of registration 


The sverige number of persons per motor vehicle in British India i138 1529 The position in 
ett pe 18 088 per motoi vehicle in Ben,al 1 949 per motor vehicle and in Madras 2 214 per motor 
vehicle 


Number of Motor Vehicles in Indian States. 


Complete figures showing the number of motor vehicles running in Indian States are not avail 
able The States vary in sive from 19 square mules or a little more than small holdings to States 
like Hyderabad with an are. of 82 698 square miles or as large 18 Italy The number in some of the 
more important States as on Ist January 1937 1s shown 1n the following table — 











No of 
No of No of persons 
State ] 11vate see Poa el Motor Total to 4 

cars Cycles | motor 

vehicle 
Hyderabad 3 60) 325 350 313 369 4 966 3 600 
Mysore 2 697 158 752 430 409 4 446 1,475 
Travancore 1 583 179 1 081 454 603 3 900 1 306 
Gwalior 1 216 274 623 19 88 2 200 1 601 
Jalpur 776 76 341 23 30 1 246 2111 
Baroda 566 | 47 479 129 15 1 236 1 977 
Jodhpur 580 6 68 122 53 849 2 508 
Cochin 450 80 195 30 50 805 1 497 
Pudukkottv 419 7 103 11 5 545 734 
Bhopal State 883 51 77 22 532 1 370 
Kolhapur 228 309 61 11 609 1 571 
Bhavnagar 191 22 19 27 9 268 1 866 
Sawantwadt 17 123 129 269 | 895 
Porbander 47 39 30 9 125 920 
Rajkot 85 98 7 9 199 377 
Alwar 58 2 30 3 16 109 6 872 
Total | 12905 | 1487| 4503| 1631 | 1 669 22 244 2032 


The average number of persons in Indian States per motor vehicle as revealed by the above 
figures1s 2032 ‘Lhis figure if at all, errs the conservative side as most large and advanced 
States are included 


Sor 
Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Director-General of Commercial numbers of 28 exported articles; (2) the un- 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes from time to weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles ; 
time an addendum to the publication Index (3) the general unweighted index number for 
Numbers of Indian Prices 1861-1931 which 39 articles and (4) the weighted index numbers 
brings up-to-date (1) the unweighted index of 100 articles. 


The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 :— 
(Price in 1873 =100) 





- ey index No. forall da Reto 
(unweighted). | (unweighted). | (unweighted). cles) 
1925 .. 0... 233 211 227 265 
19226 .. 0. 225 195 216 260 
1927 6.00. 209 185 ZuZ 258 
1928 .. wl. 212 171 201 261 
192299 .. 0 ww, 216 170 203 254 
1990 ..  .. 177 157 171 213 
1981... .... 125 134 127 157 
1982 .. 2... 120 139 126 149 
1988 .. wl, 118 128 121 139 
1994 .. ww. 117 122 119 136 
198 6... lk, 128 122 127 149 
1936 .. wet 126 129 125 Not available, 
19387. 185 141 187 ee oa 


Besides the above wholesale price index price index number for Calcutta while the (‘om- 
numbers, the Director-General of Commercial missioner of Labour, Bombay and Sind, com- 
Intelligence, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale piles similar statistics for Bombay and Karachi. 


The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 :— 
Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi (Base July 1914=100). 


er re a 


Year. | Calcutta, Bombay. Karachi. 
1926 159 163 151 
1926 148 149 140 


1928 145 146 137 
1929 141 145 133 


| 
1927 148 147 137 
1930 116 126 108 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


Wholesale proce index numbers for Calculta, Bombay and Karachi (Base July 1914 =100) —Contd 





Yer | Calcutta Bombay Karachi 
| 
1931 | 96 109 95 
1932 | 91 109 99 
1933 87 98 97 
1934 89 95 96 
1935 91 99 99 
1936 91 96 102 
1937 102 100 | 108 


About the end oi the year 1929 there began a 
sharp declinein wholesale prices which continued 
during 1930 and 19381 During1932 wholesale 
prices showed a tendency to decline and 1n 1933 
they defimtely registered a fall reaching their 
lowest level his downward trend was some 
what checked in 1934 The next two years 
brought appreciable 1mjro\ ment in prices at 
Kar chi which was more than maintained 
during the year 1937 but 1t was not till 1937 
that the positi n showcd defitute improvement 
go Caleutta and Bomb1 

The various Provincial Governments publish 
in thelr respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities In 
addition to these however some of the 
Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of liv ng dex numbers Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres fr Lombay 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar, for 
centres 1n Bihar six by the Department of 
Industries, Bihar and for Rangoon by the 
Labour Commissioner, Burma, Rangoon 

The working class cost of laying index number 
for Bombay, which was hitherto compuled ona 
pre-war base, was revised durmnz the year the 
base adopted for thc newseries bing July 1933 
to June 1984=100 The revised index number 
stood at 107 1n December 1937, thc averag for 
1937 being 102 The Ahmedabad cost of living 
index number with base August 1926 to July 
1927 100 stood at 75 in December 1937 while 
the Sholapur cost of Irving index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928 100 stood 
at 76 1n December 1937 The Nagpur cost of 
living index number on base Jaruary 1927 100 
was 62 m December 1937 while the Jubbul 








pore Index on the same base was 61 For 
Rangoon four different index numbers with 
base 1931 100 are compiled for (a) Burmese 
(b) Tamils Telugus and Oriyas (c) Hindu 
stams and (d) Chittagomans The Index 
Numbers in December 1937 for these were 92 
94, 93 and 94 respectively 


The catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930 In 1932 prices ruled at a slightly lower 
level than in 1981 In 1933 and 1934 the 
downward tendency of prices continued 


—_— 





The inadequacy as also the general unrelia 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
Made Many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of 
Census and Statistics Act Thuis latter sugges 
tion was also endorsed by the Wintley 
Commussionon Indian Labour and the Govern 
ment of India have already taken up the 
recommendation which is under their con 
sideration Messrs Bowley and Robertson who 
were invited by the Government of India to 
advise them on the question of obtammng more 
accurate and detai'ed statistics have also made 
certain recommendations for improvirg Indian 
price statistics As regards the General Index 
number of wholesale prices in India they 
suggest the construction of a new mdex number 
on the model of that of the Board of Trade in 
England With regard to mdex numbers of 
retail prices they recommend that the data 
nhould be compiled for India as a whole, and not 
for s«parate provinces, and that they should 
not be initiated till certain preliminarv steps of 
improvement of the data suggested by thum 
have ken takun 
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The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the. 


Indian Stores Department at Government of 
India headquarters and of the successive orders 
issued by Government to assure as far as possible 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 
or in India 1s to be found im earher issues of 
the ‘‘ Indian Year Book ” The current rules to 
regulate stores purchase prescribe that preference 
im Making purchases shall be given in the follow 
ing order — 


Hirst, to articles which are produced in India 
in the form of raw matenals or are manufac 
tured in India from raw materials produced 
in India, provided that the quahty is 
sufficiently good for the purpose , 


Second, to articles wholly or partially manu 
factured 1n India from imported materials, 
provided that the quality 1s sufficiently 
good for the purpose , 


Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite quality , 


Tourth, toxrticles manufactured abroa! which 
need to be specially 1m ported 


The activities of the Department hive since 
its estabhshment annually shown expansion 
The number of orders placed by the Department 
during the veir 1936 37 the latest period for 
which statistics are available, was 80318 
compare! with 75361 in the preceding yeir 
and their valne was Rs 6 49 60534 «an incresse 
of 16 1 per cent compared with that in the 
preceding vear, when the value was 
Rs 55904866 The imcresse in the value 
of the orders was putly due to increased demands 
made by the Purchase Departments and partls 
to a general incresse in price levels 


The revised rules for the supply of articles 
requiied to be purchased tor the public service 
which mike 1t obligatory on all purchasinz 
depaitments to obtam their iequirements of 
stores (with certam eaceptions) on condition 
thot thev are dehvered and paid fot in 1upees 
in India were in the year 1936 37 in force in a'l 
Government of India Departments and in ull 
Governois Provinces except the Punjab 
The Punjab Government still hud their Stores 
Purchase Rules under consi jeration 


Ihe services of the Stores Department are 
also utilized by the Resident Lngineer Roy1l 
Airship base hiurachi for the purchase and 
mspection of muscellaneous stores by the 
Inspector General, Police, Singapore for 
uniforms and accoutrements The Colonial 
Store Keeper Ceylon, the Union of South 
Afiica the Prlestme Government and the 
Singapore Municipality are other authorities 
which also availed themselves of its setvices 


The cost of the operations of the Department 
connected with the purchase and inspection of 
stores and the fees earned on these operations 
showed for the yeir 1936 37 a net deficit of 
Rs 600290 The total direct and indirect 
expenditure upon the depiitment in 1936 37 
amounted to Rs 25,81,895 


There were 835 sanctiored posts in_ the 
department at the end of 1936 37 71 of these 
bemg held by gazetted officers The number 
of Turopean and Indian officers on 31 March 
1937 stood at 21 tnd 50 respectively against 
21 and 43 on the same date m the preceding 
yew 


The Department constantl, labouis to assist 
manufacturers in Indi. to improve the qualitv 
of their products, affording them _ technical 
advice and suggestions in the ccurse of purchase 
and inspection The Department makes every 
endeavour to substitute supplies of mdigenous 
manufacture wherever possible without sacrifice 
of economy and efficiency for supplies from 
other stores 


The organisation of the Department recentlv 
unlerwent considerable overhaul to improve its 
efficiency and at the same time an important new 
development wis the institution by the Govern 
ment of India under the control of the Depart- 
ment of an Industrial Intelligence and Research 
Bureau The principal functions of this office 
are— 


(1) The collection and dissemmation of 
industrial intelligence , 


(2) Collaborition with Provincial Directors 
of Industries and industrialists in 11] matters 
relating to industrial rescarch 


(3) The publication at intervals of bulletins 
relating to industrial research and other matters 
connected with industrial development , 


(4) Assistance to industrialists in India bv 
giving advice and making suggestions as to 
the directions in which research should be 
undcrtaken , 


(5) To collaborate with the various organisa 
tions of the Ccntral and Provincial Governments 
with a view to ensuring that specifications 
prepared or issued by them provide as far as 
possible for industrial standardisation , 


(©) To assist in the organisation of industrial 
exhibitions in India 

The Bureau has been given Ks 5 lakhs to 
cover its cost of working for three years and 
wm Advisory Council constituted as follows — 


(a) Mcmbers nominated by the Governmcnt 
of India to represent the Departments of 
Industries and Labour, Railways, Commerce 
and the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Rescarch , 

(b) The Director of Industrics of each 
Province or the Provincial Officer entrusted 
with industrial affairs , 

(c) Corresponding officers of the States of 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalor, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Indore, Travancore and such other 
States as May subsequently enter the scheme, 

(d) Non official members nominated by 
Provincial Governments , 

(e) Non official members 
Government of India, and 

(f) Such additional members as the Advisory 
Council may co opt 


nominated by 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs. 


Acknowledgment of Debt ex, Ra. . . O 
Affidavit or Declaration .. as a 2 
Agreement or Memo. of Agreement— 
(a) If relating to the sale of @ bill 
otexchange . 0 
(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt. 
Security--Subject to a maximum 
e rie 20, as. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 


art, 
(by. if relating to sale of a sharein an 


incorporated company oF other body 
corporate—two annas for every 5,000 
or part thereof of the value of "the 


share 
(c) If nat otherwise provided for .. 1 
Appointment in execution of a power— 


(a) Of trustees .. 15 

(b) Bets property, moveable or immove- he 
Articles of Association of Company— 

(a) Wherethe company has no share 


Rs. a. 

Up to Bs, 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 12 
For every Re. ‘500 or part, beyond 
Rs, 1,000 oe oe ee se 
Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed—For amount not 
Seung Rs 1,000, same duty as a 

nd, 


Bil of FE 


capital or the nominal snare capital 
does not exceed Ka. 2,5 - 25 

(b) Where the nominal ss ey capital 
exceeds Rs. 2, but does not 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000 50 

(c) Where the nominal “share capital 
exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 . ° 100 

Articles of Clerkahip ee cs . * 250 

#ward, any decision in writing by an 

Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 

the Court. The same duty as a Bond 

for the amount or value of the pro- 

perty to which the award relates as 

set forthin such award subject to a 

maximum as “< se «« 20 

zchange— 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly)—Not exc. 
ks. 200, a. $83; exc. Rs. 200, not 
exc, Rs, 400, a. 6; exc, Rs. 400, not 
exc. Rs. 600, a. 9; exc. Rs. 600, no. 
exc, Ra. 800, a. 12; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Ra. 1,000, a. 15; exe, Ra. 1,000, not exc. 
Ra. 1,200, R. 1 a. 2; exc. Rs. 1,200, not 
exo, Bs. 1 600, R.1 a. 8; exc. Rs. 1,600, 
not exc, Bs, 2,500, Rs 28. 4; exc, Rs. 
2,600, not exe. Rs, 5,000, Rs. 4 a. 8; exe. 
Rs. 5,000, not exc, Ra. 7,500, Rs. 6 a. 12; 
exc. Ra, 7,600, not exc. Rs. 10,000, Rs. 
exc. Rx. 10,000, not exe. Rs. 16, 000, Ral 
18 a. 8; exe, "Bs, 15,000, not exe, Ra. 
20,000, Rs. a exc. Rs, 20, “ee not exc. 
Re, 25, 000, Rs. 22 a. 8; exc, Rs. 25,000, 
not exc, Rs. $0,000, Rs, 27; and for every 
add, Rs. 10, 000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Ra. 80, 000, Ra. 2 

Where payable "at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 


Rs. a. 
Bul of Lading se -- O 8 
Bond (not otherwise provided tor— 
Not exceeding Rs. ae 


Exe. Ra. 10 but ant exc, Rs. "80 ie 
Exc. Rs. 50 but not exc. Rs. 100 .- 
Exe, Rs. 100 & does not exc, Rs. 209 
Exe, Rs, 200 & does not exc. Rs. 300 


In any other case.. as - 10 @ 
Cancellation - 56 90 
Certificate or other. Document relating to 

Shares we oo va -. O 2 
Charter Party 2 0 
Cheque and demand drafts are “exemps 

from stamp duty with effect from lst 

July 1927, 

Composition—Deed oF -- 20 0 
Conveyance, not aa a Transfer— 

Not exceeding Rs. 5 0 8 

Exceeding Rs, 50, cateemeaing Ra. 100 1 0 

Exceeding Rs. 100 but does not exceed 

Rs. 200 2 0 

Me ee Ra. 200 but does not oxoceedl . 

s 4 

For every Bs. 100 or part in excess of 

Rs, 100 up to Rs. 1.0 1 8 
For every Rs. 500, or ae thereof, in 
excess of Rs, 1, 000 7 8 


Conveyance relating to immoveable property 
situate within the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Karachi, for the cables in atticle 
23 the following entries shall be substituted, 


namely :-— 


23. Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 


under No, 62— 
2 
1 Ahmeda- 
Bom- bad, 

bay. Poona& 

Karachi, 

Rs. a. Bs. a, 
Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 

exceed Rs, 50 ‘ 0 8 0 8 
Where it exceeds Bs, BO but 

does not exceed Rs.100 .. 1 0 1 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 100 but 

does not exceed Rs.200.. 2 O 2 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 200 but 

does not exceed Rs.3800 .. 8 8 6 68 
Where it exceeds Rs, 300 but 

does not exceed Rs. 400 .. 12 0 9 0 
Whereit exceeds Rs. 400 but 

does not exceed Rs. 500 .. 15 8 11 8 
Where it exceeds Rs, 500 but 

does not exceed Rs. 600.19 0 14 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 600 but 

does not exceed Rs. 700 .. 22 §& 16 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 700 but | 

does not exceed Rs. 800 0 19 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 800 es 

does not exceed Bs. 900 .. 29 8 21 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 900 but 

does not exceed Ks,1,000.. 33 0 24 0 
And for every RBs. 500 or 
ang a in excess = 

1,000 o . 7 8 12 8 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs, a, 


Copy or Eztract—If the original was not 
eable with duty, or If duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee ee es ee ee 1 0 
In any other case ae = ~ 2 0 
Counterpart or Duplicate—If the dut 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees— 
The same duty as is payable on the 
original. Inany othercase .. jen es 
Delivery Order... ee as -. O 


Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil as oe as . 500 
In the case of an Attorney .. --500 
Instrument—aA pprenticeship or -. 10 
Divorce as - os éea 8 


Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority toadopt .. ee e% 


Lease—Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
talum is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annua) rent reserved; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or Value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
#0 long ; in perpetuity,same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance on amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid and delivered. 

Letter—Allotment of Shares as 
Credit .. a <“% os ee 
License ee ee ee ee 1 

Memo, of Association of Company—lIt 
accompanied by Articles of Association 80 

If not so accompanicd we .- 80 

Ff otarial Ac ee eae ee ee 2 

Note or Memo. intimating the purchase 
or sale 
(a) Of any Goods exc. in value Rs.20.. 0 


(6) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20— 
a, 2 for every Ra. 5,000, or part. 


(66) Of Government Security— 
Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, 
2 as. for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 
Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master 1 
Partnership—Where the capital does not 


= © 


oooo 


20 0 


oo ©} 
to ve 


exceed Rs. 500 .. ie a cn 
in any other case -- 20 
Dissolution of ., j ee .- 10 


olicy of Insurance — 


(1) Sea—Where premium does not 
exceed rates of 2a., or ¢ percent, of 
amount insured ar is ay 

In any other case for Rs,1,500 or part 
thereof 2s “ oe Me 

(2) For time—For every Rs. 1,000 or 
partinsured, not exc. 6 months... 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months “a aie a os 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part.— 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) Fére—When the sum insured does 
not exceed Rs. 5,000.. 
In any other case es 


In respect of each recelpt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy—Qne- 
half of the duty payable In respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art. 53 (Receipt). 

(4) Aceident and Sickness—Against 
Railway accident, valid for a singie 
Journey only .. i ae ee 

In any other case—for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where euch amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc, Re. 1,000, for every 
Ra. 1,000 or part... ee ee 


(5) Life, or other Insurance, not speci- 
fically provided for— 
For every sum not exceeding 


Rs. 250 ee ee ee ee 
Exceeding Rs. 250 but not exceed- 
ing Rs. 500 a <4 


For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part se a3 

If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 


Insurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act 
of 19238. Forevery Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium F 


In case of a re-insurance by one Com 
pany with another of policies ofthe 
nature in items (1) (2) and (3) above 
—} of duty payable in respect of the 
original insurance, but not lesa 
than 1 anna, or more than 1 Re. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule I 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering gooda, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loas or 
damage, or liable to the eame duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance, 
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Rs. a. 


0 


to 


iv 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs, & 


Power of Atlorney— 
For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents. 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents we a 


When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 a M ae | 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
menticned above... as wig? oa 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally .. 

Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act <s ve 20 


When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sel] any im- 
movable property—-The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the cone) 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 

authorised ei ee = . «62 


Promissory Notes— 
(a) When payable on demand— 


(i) When theamount or value does 
not exceed Rs. 250 ne - O 


(ut) Whenthe amount or value ex- 

* ceeds Rs. 250 but does not ex- 

ceed. Ra, 1,000 ee ee ae 0 

(uf) In any other case .. as se O 
(db) When payable oth  rwise than o 

demand—TIhe same duty as a Bul 

of exchange forthe same amount 

payable otherwise than on demand. 

Protest of Bull or Note .. a <s 

Protest bythe MasterofaShip .. ae 
Prozy ae wa ee ‘ 

Recerpt for value exc. Rs. 20 P ats 

Reconveyance of mortgaged property— 

(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Ra 1,000—the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance 

(b) In any othercase .. be . 

Release—that is to say, any instrament 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or agallst any 
specified property— 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
does notexceed Rs 1,000—The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in tho Release 

(b) Inanyothercasze .. ae wea 


Respondentta Bond—The same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Securdy Bond—({a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Rs 1,000— 
The same duty as a Bond for the 


amount secured. 
(b) In any othercase .. 


oOo ws 


10 


10 


.. 10 


|Settlement—The Same duty as a Bond 
(but in its application to the caties 

of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 

if the property set apart 1s 1mmoveable 

C and the purpose 1s one other than 
charitable or religious) for thesum equal 

to the amount or value of the property 

0 —settled as set forth in such settlement 


Revocation of Settlenent —The same duty 

as 1 Bond (but in its application to the 

0 cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 

and karach the same duty as a con- 

veyance if the property set apart is 

o wmmoveable and the purpose is one 

other than charitable or religious) for a 

9 sum equal to the amount or value of the 

property concerned as set forth mm the 

instrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees. 


Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act —One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 

0! amount of the shares specified 1n the 
warrant, 


Shipping Order... én ee 


Surrender of Lease—When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs. 5—The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case .. be es 


Fransfers of Shares—12 .nn1s for every 
Rs 100 or part thereof of the value of 
the shares 


Transfer of debentures, being marketable 
- securities whether the dcbenture 15 
0; hable to duty or not, except deben- 
Q| tures provided for by section 8—12 
annas forevery Rs 100 or part thereof 

of the face amount of the debenture 


fransfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance—If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs, 5—The duty with which 
such Bond, &c, 1s chargeable. 

In any other case ‘ “a ‘ 


—of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act, 1874, Section 31. 


—of any trust property without con 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
clary—Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares 


Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease—The 
same duty as a conveyance for a conszi- 
deration equa! tothe amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 


lprust, Declaration of—Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding .. 





a] 
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Revocation of—Ditto, but notexceeding10 0 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the readcr is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be:— 


Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
wen that constitute the population of 

ndia; 


Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 


Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 


With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older gencration, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that— 


““The objects of the Indian National 
Congress ate the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of GovernMent similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing Members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutiona) means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national] unity, fostering 
Public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the country.”’ 


For some years following 1907 efforts were 
toade to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial: 
the difference between the Moderates and the ex- 
tremista was fundamental; the extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extremists left described as aclimb- 


down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of p se between the 
Liberals and Congressmen. At its 1928 session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status, if granted, be- 
tore the end of 1929. Things were tending towards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
half of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Round Table Conference to be 
convened in England between representatives 
of England, British India and the Indian 
Statcs. Here was the parting of the ways. 
The Liberals went their way and the Congress 
its own. In fulfilment of the “ ultimatum ” 
issued at its previous Session, the Congress, 
at its 1929 session, declared for complete 
independence or ‘* Purna Swaraj.’”’ Throughout 
the year 1930 the Congress was enggged in a 
deflance of the law ofthe land which, it was 
hoped, would help India, to attain complete 
independence. Early next year the Congress 
actually suspended civil disobedience by virtue 
of an agreement arrived at with the Govern- 
ment, but the fulfilment of the terms of this 
agreement gave rise to trouble and another 
agreement was concluded. 


As a result of this Mr. Gandhi, on behalf 
of the Congress, went to London to take part 
in the Round Table Conference. While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year. In 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully in its object. Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
throughout the country were successfully 
prevented. In fact as well asin law Congress 
ceased to exist. In the middle of 1934 the 
civil disobedience movement, which had render- 
ed the Congress illegal, was withdrawn. At 
present, the Congress is once again a constitu- 
tional organisation, most of whose activities 
are legitimate and lawful. It once again 
decided to contest elections to the legislatures, 
Mr. Gandhi retired from it and from _ politics, 
although he continued to be ‘‘ the power behind 
the throne’, 


Fiom the latter half of 1934 he ccased to 
be even a four-anna member of the Congress, 
but his advice was sought on most important 
decisions of the Congress. His personality 
and influence were fully exploited by 
Congressmen gencrally and by right wing 
Congressmcn in particular, By “ right wing 
Congressmen”? is meunt that group. of 
Congressmen who were inclined to make use 
of the institutions established by the reformed 
constitution, although they joined the rest 
in condemning the reforms. These parlia- 
mentarians, as they were termed, were very 
much in evidence since 1934. Mr. Gandhi 
was never a believer in the efficacy of 
parliamentary institutions in bringing about 
India’s political salvation, but he appeared to 
support them as against the growing tide of 
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soculism under the leadersmp of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru In a sense, he kept the 
balnnce between the two 


The youth personal magnetism sacrifice and 
etrnestnessof Pandit Nehru attracted a lar 
following to hiscrecd of socialism but although 
for a time the movement appeared to spread 
liko wild fire it wis effectively kept under 
check by Mi Gandhi s secret influence Never 
theless it has succeeded in sending out its 
roots far and wide among tho youth of the 
country 


In spite of open hostility to the political 
reforms embodicd in the Government of India 
Act of 1935 the Congrcuss dccidtd to contest 
cloctions undirthe much wider franchise con 
furred by 1t and scored signal success at the polls 
Congressmen secured clear morities in 81x of 
the eleven provinces <A sharp difference of 
opinion prevailed on how to utilise these 
majorities—the right wing desirmg to assume 
executive powcr and thereby bringing about a 
replacement of the unwanted constitution 
by onc designed by Indians themselycs and the 
left wing wishing to adopt obstructive tactics 
right fiom the start Mr Gandhiagiin appeared 
on the scene as the peacc maker and evolved a 
clever formula whcreby he sought not only 
to prevent a schism inthe Congress but also to 

lace the British Government in the wrong 

( 1dvibed Congress majorities to form Cvbinets 
providcd the Governare of Provinces wndc:took 
In idvance not toexcrase their discretionary 
Da rs of inteiference with Ministersin 1espect 
of their constitutions! activities his the 
Govulnors rcfuscd to do 18 beinz contrary to 
the provision» of the Act and the Instrument of 
Instructions Lhe Conzrcss icfused to form 
Cyvbincts without the assurance demindcd wnd 
the Governors called upon leaders of minozity 
groups to form Mimstrns These Munstrics 
wert short livcd—th y could not be otherwise 
Tor on thing, th:y hid hardly any support 
behind them and for noth thc majority 
party soon cimce to clum their rihtful placc 
Lhe controversy over the conditions on which 
the Congress agrccd to take office was amx ably 
getthd with the rcsult that in six of the cleven 
provinces the quondam outliw assumcd the 
riigns of His Majcstys Government sub 
sequently thanks to a coalition a scventh 
province the Krontur came undcr the Con,ress 
influnce Latir still the Congress was pri 
marily responsible for throwmz out of office 
the first Ministrv im Sind and faciitatmg the 
formation of anoth«r which dt pends considcrably 
on the Congrcss support for its continuance in 
office AS in the Hronticr and Sind provinces 
the Conaress 18 trymmg at the timc of writing 
to oust the Cabinets in Bengal and Assam 
while a feeble attempt on similar hnes 18 bemg 
Made «ven in the Punjab hus the Congress 
18 proving an adcpt in parhamcntary tactics as 
in direct action As Government the € ongress 
Ministrics in the various provinces are dis 
playing imiiative sagacity, tact and firmness 
and have earned wcll deserved encomiums from 
friend and foe alike 


Meanwhile Mr Gandhi has come into his own 
as far as the Congress is concerned, although he 
bas not atthe time of writing, formally re enter 
ed the Congress During the past year or a 
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he has been concentrating in rural uplift work, 
thereby exploring the ibilities of a new 
field for exploitation 1s foresight was amply 
rewarded by the success of Congressmen at the 
general elections of 1986 In that year for the 


ge first time In the history of the er 


the .nnual session was held in a village 
proved the correctness of Mr Gandhi's A ap 
tor itserved to send the Congress into the v 8 
—the real masses of India were touched by the 
Congress Itis indeed a new phase of Congress 
activity whose value Mr Gandhi had the vision 
tosee (See earher editions of the Indwn 
Year Book for a history of the non co operation 
and civil disobedience movements) 


Since the failure of his satyagraha experiments 
and his exit from the Congress in the autumn 
of 1934, Mr Gandhi had little to do with the 
Congress directly He had been quietly working 
in another direction, namely, the villages It 
18 Well known that India 1s i her villages 
Having failed with the classes, the townsfolk 
and the intelligentia, he turned to the masses 


the villagers and the illiterate sants He 
was prospecting a new field e made an 
experimental bore and he struck 01] He wished 


to sound the villager, and the latter responded 
He insisted on holding the great, big 
annual session of tie Congress im an 
out of the way village, amidst typical rural 
surroundings The session was & phenomenal 
success from manv points of view It struck 
the imagination of the peasants, many of whom 
came closer to the Congress Mr Gandhi was 
able to see for himself that the Congress was not 
dead and that his own peisonal influence on the 
masses was still there undiminished He 
been groping in the dark and now he began to 
see light The countryside was to be his main 
stay for his next campaign—if and when he 
chose to launch it—and he was overjoyed He 
said as much in a political speech at Faizpur 
the fist after months of aloofness The session 
itself was of great propagandist value to the 
Congress election workers 


Fresh from the triumph of the Faizpur 
session, Congress leaders toured the country 
and organised the election campaign in an 
efficient manner ‘‘ A vote for the Congress is a 
vote for liberty, a vote against the Congress 
is a vote for slavery’’—was their war cry 
What with their appeal to sentiment, their 
demand in the name of an organisation which 
had just comeinto its own and the total inactivity 
of any other political parties in the country, 
the Congress swept the polls Apart from the 
sentimental appeal referred to above, the 
Congress leaders presented a dual picture to the 
alectarate On the one hand, they undertook 
to pursue a ping! of amelioration of the 
grievances of the masses and, on the other, 
they pledged themselves to end the present 
constitution with a view to its replacement by 
a constitution evolved by a Constituent Assembly 
summoned by the Congress lt was one or the 
other—rather both—and they carried with them 
the bulk of the electorate, which, under the new 
Constitution, comprised alarge body of the lower 
classes easily amenable to Congress influence 
In six of the eleven provinces Congressmen were 
lreturned in a majority, and in most of the others 
their number is by no means inconsiderable 
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The following is a summary of the party position BIHAR 
as the result of the general elections :-— LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
ASSAM. Congress— 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY Caste Hindus Sa ; .. 67 
Congress _ 22 - 2 35 Scheduled Caste Hindus . 10 
Independent Muslims ei ze 14| Backward Tribes .. 6 
Independent Hindus Za 10} Mohammadans aie 4 
Muslim League : g| General Women s 8 
Europeans .. a is 9! Labour... 1 
Backward Areas aad Tribes. es g| Scheduled Castes League (with Con- 
Assam Valley Muslim Party st 5| gress pee vs 0 495 
Surma Valley Muslim Party 5 | No Party ; 26 
Labour : 7 sxe 4' Independent Party . ; 16 
United People’s B Party 3 | United Muslim Party 6 
Indian Planters .. ..  «.  « £g|Huropeans .... 4 
Proja Party (Muslim) 1|Abrar Party .. 24 3 
Indian Christian .. Be 7 1 | Anglo-Indian - 1 
Women Independent ei 1 Indian-Christian o- ae 1 
—_—— rd 
108 152 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL aaa 
Moderates .. a 10 LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Muslim Independents Gs 6 | No Party ve at 
Europeans .. ° . 2 | Congress : 8 
—— |Muslim United Party 3 
oe Muslim Independents . 8 
BENGAL European, ee ee A 8 oe 1 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 96 
Congress (including 1 Independent eae, 
Congressand 2 women) .. 43 
Scheduled Caste Congress .. 7 POMpe 
Labour Congress... 5 LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Tippera Krishak Samity 5——60 | Congress 85 
Independent Muslims ee 41 | Other Independents (including ¢ one with 
Muslim League (including 2 women) 41| Congress leanings) 19 
Proja (Tenants’) Party .. 35 | Muslim League ee 18 
Europeans .. 25 Ambedkar’s Party .. 13 
Independent Scheduled Caste 23 | Muslim Independents 12 
Independent Caste Hindus 14|Non-Brahmins -- 10 
Anglo-Indians - 4 | Europeans and Anglo-Indians 5 8 
Hindu Nationalists . 3 | Labour -- 4 
Hindu Sabba . oes 9 Democratic Swarajists ‘< 2 
Indian-Christians .. ..  . 7) earbaanam ra a: 
—___— | Nationalist .. oe ea . ‘ 1 
250; Communist .. a By ‘ 1 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 175 
Independent Muslims i 13 oo 
Independent Hindus 12 LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Muslim League 11 | Congress i ie ae - 14 
Congress es es 9 | Independent Hindus» ay ae : 3 
Independent Congress 1—10 } Independent Muslims is a 3 
Kuropeans .. a a 6 | Democratic Swarajists a ats 2 
Proja Party .. ss 3| Muslim League Se <a ae ails 2 
Hindu Nationalist .. 1 | Liberal sia 6 es os is 1 
Hindu Sabha 1|European .. sa oa 6 ‘a 1 
57 


26 


a 
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C. P. AND BERAR 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Congress ods 
Independent Hindus — 


Muslim Parliamentary Boaid (Rant Shah 


Group) wa 
Muslim League (Shareef Party) 
Non-Brahmins ae . 
Independent Labour 
Nationalists .. j 
furopeans and Anglo-Indians 
Hindu Mahasabha . : 
Nationalist Raja Party a 
Ambedkar Party... a “% 


THE FRONTIER 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Independent Muslims ea es 
Congress’ ar ous 
Hindu-Sikh N; ationalists 
No Party Hindu... 


- MADRAS 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Congress =e 

Justice Party 

Independents $3 

Muslim League ' 


Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
People’s Party A ; 
Muslim Progressive .. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Congress ‘oz de - es 
Independents ‘ bus ‘ite 
Justice Party ay ie ar 
Muslim League ate ‘ 
European oa e 
ORISSA 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Congress “a ee as ‘a 
Independents we és 
United Party.. we “ 
National Party Pe 
Nominated .. on me 


“=r 
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THE PUNJAB 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Unionists — ae 
Congiess 


Khalsa National Board a 
Hindu Election Boaid 


Akalies Re ; 

Hindu Independents. ; se 

Muslim independents ee be 
| Scheduled Caste Independents... 

Sikh Independepts .. as es 

Ahrars 


Ittihad-I-M illat a 
Muslim League 
Congress Nationalist 
Socialist 

Labour Isoard 


SIND 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Sind United Party 

Sind Hindu Sabha 

Independent Muslime 

Congress ake v 

Sind Muslim Party .. 

No Party ots 

Sind Azad Party... ‘ie “a 
Independent Hindus ee ae 
Labour Independent 


UNITED PROVINCES 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Congress ee a 
National Agriculturist re 
Muslim League 2g ee i 
Independent Muslims j 
Independent Hindus ay 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
Indian Chiistians .. 

Liberal 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Independent Hindus is ia 
Independent Muslims ae ae 
National Agriculturist 

Congress ack ar x 
uiberals he eck a 
Buropean or 
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The following table gives the results of the elections to ill the provincial Assemblies at : 


glance (although since it w1s compiled there have been 1 few chinzes) — 


Total 


Province Stiength Congress 
Madias | ~l> 1) 
Rombay 17> Ss 
Bengal 2) 0 
United Piovinces _% 14 
Punjab 173 18 
Bihat 1 % 
Central Provinees 112 “1 | 
Awam 10S > | 
N W Fr Province 0 1) 
Oris¢a (() 6 
Sind €0 7 


—_— 


Shortly after the elections, in pursuance of the 
Faizpur resolution, a meeting of the A I C C 
was held at Delhi, followed by a convention of 
members of the various provincial legislatures 


On the question of office acceptance the 
Committee authorized and permitted the accep 
tance of Ministerial offices in provinces where 
the Congress commanded a majority in the 
legislatures , ‘ provided miunistership shall not 
be accepted unless the Leadei of the Congress 
Party in the legislature 1s satisfied and 15 able 
to state publicly that the Governor will not 
use his special powers of interference or set 
aside the advice of Ministers in regard to their 
constitutional activities ”’ 


This was mainly the handiwork of Mr Gandh, 
who served several objects thereby Firstly 
he pleased the parliamentarians by giving them 
an opening to form cabinets, at the same time 
he pleased the socialists by 1mposing a condition 
which they expected the Governors to reject 
Secondly, he managed to evolve a formula which 
would save the Congress face with the electo 
rate To accept ofhces without conditions 
or not to do so in any event, would have 
exposed the Congress to a charge of breach of 
faith with the voters Hisscheme was intended 
to be a solution forthe dilemma Thirdly, it 
was the only way out of the anomalous situation 
which the Congress had created for itself 
while, on the one hand 1t bad been talking of 





United P 8 
Luropeans 


Tnde pon Mushm 
Mustain 
dent Laie Others TIndepen 
(Gacner il ) dents 
atau, a ” 
15 11 30 including 17 
Justice Party 
41 20) 16 10 
* 4) 78 including 38 43 
Proya Patty 
10 7 27 meluding 16 °0 
National Agr 
Paity 
1 1 140 Unionist 
Party and 
others o 
mm | VW 15 
27 14 
10 ) | 40 14 
: 4 
11 | | 13 
iv | (10 others, 28 








complete independcnce, direct action, etc, on 
the othcr it would virtually bave to work the 
constitution which it set out to wreck ‘10 
avoid this, Mr Gandhi sought for the Congress 
Ministers such powers as would enable them 
in the first instance to do much tangible good 
to the people and by virtue of 1t strengthen the 
Congress hold on them so as to prepare them for 
the next revolutionary campaign, 1f and when it 
was decided upon Above all, he desired, by 
means of the Delhi proviso, to rid the Govern- 
ment of India Act of some of the safeguards 
and 1n effect to tstablish complete provincial 
autonomy in place of the restrictédd one 
contemplated 


In due course the leaders of the majority 
parties were summoned by the various Governors 
to assist them in the formation of cabinets. The 
leaders repeated the Delhi condition and refused 
to be satisfied with a general assurance by the 
Governois of help, sympathy and co-operation 
Thereupon, they withdrew, refusing to form 
ministiies unless the A I C C’s demand was 
complicd with ‘The Governors then invited 
leaders of minority parties to form cabinets 


The Governors’ action 1n refusing the Congress 
demand and in forming minority ministries 
was severely criticised by Mr, Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders Ihe constitutional possibilitd 
or otherwise of giving the undertaking demMandey 
by the Congress, the prudence or neceasily of 
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making such a demand and the propriety of| the Governors were all anxious so to work the 


the Congress in sacrificing the real interests of: 


the people on a technical assurance were the 
subjects of prolonged controversy in which the 
Secretary and Under-Secretary of State for 
India, other British statesmen, Mr. Gandhi 
and the Congress leaders and numerous non- 
Congress politicians in India, not to speak of 
the press, took an active part. Statements, 
replies, counter statements and rejoinders 
filled the summer of 1987, An Indian newspaper 
aummarised the various stages of the Congress 
demand thus: ‘‘ At first a written assurance 
was demanded of Governors that they would, 
under no circumstances, interfere with the work 
of their Ministers. Later, it was felt sufficient 
if Congress leaders could say publicly that there 
would be no gubernatorial meddlesomeness in 
their constitutional activities. This was further 
elucidated by Mr. Gandhi to mean that the 
Congress was not attempting to secure a modifi- 
cation of the Act. It would work it with the 
idea of ending it ultimately. A series of explana- 
tions which followed led the Congress to the 
position that, in the event of a serious difference 
of opinion, the Governors should dismiss the 
Ministers,, We were one of those who contended 
that there was very little difference between 
dismissal and resignation and that in prolonging 
the deadlock on this minor issue Congressmen 
were ill-advised. Mr. Gandhi now states that 
he will be satisfied if the Governors gave an 
undertaking that in the event of serious dis- 
agreement they would demand their Ministers’ 
resignation.’’ 


Viewed as points in a negotiation, these 
gradations may appear to be a climb-down on 
the part of Mr. Gandhi, but he regarded them 
apparently as s0 many ee of the same move, 
namely, to make the Government recognise the 
position of the Congress in Indian politics and 
give proof of their desire to welcome it back to 
the path of constitutionalism. The controversy 
was brought to a conclusion with a lengthy 
statement issued by the Viceroy late in June 
1937. After giving an authoritative reaffirma- 
tion of the position of the Governors and the 
British Government, namely, that the Act 
itself and the Instrument of Instructions pre- 
cludes the Governors from giving an advance 
guarantee of the kind demanded by the Congress 
The statement was a direct answer to the various 
points raised by the Congress and its spokesman 
and explained how exactly the reforms would be 
worked by the Governors, It dispelled the 
doubts expressed by Congressmen that real 
power would not be surrendered to the Ministers 
and that the latter would be subject to vexatious 
nagging and interference at every turn, pre- 
venting them from carrying out their policy 
and programme, His Excellency made it 
clear, for example, that even as the Congress 
wanted full freedom of action in the sphere of 
action entrusted to the care of popular Ministers 
similarly the Governors would not think of 
eurtailing it in any way. Apart from the 
intention of the framers of the Act and of 
Parliament to confer on Ministers responsible 
to their own legislatures unrestricted powers to 
administer the provincial government—which, 
the Viceroy vouchsafed to the people of India, 
was the wholehearted desire of the servants of 
the Crown in India liberally to eee 
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Act and so exercise their special powers as 
not to precipitate an irretrievable clash. 


The Viceroy’s statement, although it did not 
formally concede the demand of the Congress, 
was eminently conciliatory in tone. It gave 
in spirit what it could not give in letter. It 
convinced the Congress and Mr. Gandhi that 
the British Government wished the Congress 
to take seriously to the constitutional experi- 
ment on which it had embarked. The influence 
of this was not lost on the Working Committee 
of the Congress which met shortly after and 
decided that the leaders of Congress Parties in 
the various legislatures should proceed to 
undertake the task of forming Cabinets without 
any condition. 1 may be mentioned that the 
main factor in bringing about this decision was 
‘he unanimous desire of people returned to the 
legislatures on the Congress ticket that they 
should be allowed to form Governments. Thus 
in the latter half of July 1937 the Congress 
became the Government in six of the eleven 
provinces, It was a great change for the 
Congress which since 1920 had been in the 
wilderness, 


Nevertheless, the leaders of the Congress 
Parties in the provincial legislatures assumed 
office with confidence and discharged their 
duties with skill and ability. Almost everyone 
of the new Ministeries had an initial handicap 
in the shape of financial stringency, but by 
means of economy and retrenchment they 
managed to produce budgets which were, 
generally speaking, applauded. In the field of 
law and order, they behaved with exemplary 
firmness and put down every attempt to disturb 
public peace and tranquillity. This was ti- 
cularly so in Bombay and the United Provinces, 
where within a few weeks of assuming office the 
Ministries were faced with a serious labour 
situation. The Madras Ministry was called 
upon to tackle the activities of some extremist 
Congressmen who went about preaching violence 
and they met the situation with commendable 
promptitude and firmness, so much so that the 
right Wing leaders had a hard time of it at a 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
mn the autumn of 1937. Similarly, in Bihar the 
Ministry was faced with attack from two camps ‘ 
the zemindars threatened satyagraha owing to 
certain land tenure reform Measures proposed 
by Government, while the peasants showed 
fight on the ground that the remedy proposed 
was not adequate. It was a delicate situation, 
but the Government, aided by right wing leaders, 
tided over the difficulty by carrying the zemin- 
dars and peasants with them. The peasant 
leaders, who were extremist Congressmen, were 
for a time inclined to create trouble for the 
hoor ial but they were dealt with with a firm 

an 


It is not possible in a short survey to recount 
the activities of all the Governments run by 
Congressmen, but broadly speaking most of 
them undertook beneficent measures calculated 
to help the under-dog, The poorer classes 
were the special concern of the Congress Minis- 
tries and their legislative and executive acts 
were designed to help the masses. A few 
Gevernments sought to increase their revenue 
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by levying a tax on agricultural incomes. Most 
of them undertook more or less drastic measures 
to reduce and remove the burden of debt on the 
agricultural population. Prohibition of alco- 
holic liquor and drugs in small areas an experi: 
ment preliminary to the proclamation of total 
prohibition throughout the province was intro- 
duced in most of the Congress provinces. The 
Bihar and the United Provinces Governments 
took concerted measures to rationalise the sugar 
industry from top to bottom and tried to ensure 
for the grower of sugarcane a3 minimum 
economic price for his produce. Attempts 
were made to reform education, local self- 
government and several branches of public 
activity. 


Of special importance is the experiment 
undertaken by the United Provinces Govern- 
ment to do rural uplift work with the aid of 
loca] Congressmen, ‘This led to clash of autho- 
rity in the districts, and a certain amount of 
confusion resulted. But it was soon surmounted 
by a clarification of the functions of official 
and non-official agencies. Barring a few cases 
here and there, the Services, both in the Secre- 
tariats and in the districts, co-operated willingly 
with their new masters. The Governors too 
acted in conformity with the spirit of the assu- 
rance given by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
except for a crisis which occurred early in 1938 
in Bihar and the United Provinces (see later). 
On the whole provincial autonomy was worked 
by the Congress and the representatives of the 
British Governments with a great deal of cor. 
diality and efficiency. 


An important development, as far as the 
Congress was concerned, which occurred during 
the year 1937-38 was the growing influence of 
the Congress on the masses, This was due not 
only to the fact that the outlaw Congress had 
become His Majesty's Government in the 
majority of the provinces, but also to the en- 
couragement which the various provincial 
Governments gave to the Congress. The mem- 
bership of the Congress which was about 600,000 
odd before increased in the past few months to 
over three million. This increase in the extra- 
legislative influence, coupled with the over- 
whelming majorities which the Congress Parties 
enjoyed in most provincial legislatures, led 
them to what critics described as ‘‘ steam roller 
methods ”’ so far as the non-Congress opposition 
was concerned. ‘Lhe Opposition in most cases 
was a disorganised group which exerted little 
influence on the policy and programme of the 
provincial Governments, 


While the Congress Ministries were engaged 
on the one hand in promoting the welfare of the 
masses and on the other administering the 
provinces with firmness, the left-wing Congress- 
men were spitting fire and loudly protesting 
against the restrictions placed on their so-called 
freedom of speech and movement. They would 
have untrammelled license to go about where 
they liked and incite people to acts of violence, 
They seemed anxious to prevent the growth of 
what they described as the reformist mentality 
among the Congress Ministers. Having already 
measured their strength at the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee held in the 
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autumn of 1937 at Calcutta, they seemed pre- 
pared for a bigger ‘“‘ show down ” at the annual 
session of the Congress at Haripura. 


Meanwhile their hands were strengthened by 
the non-release of certain political prisoners in 
Bihar and the United Provinces. This was one 
of the promises made pe! the Congress in its 
election manifesto, and the Ministries’ failure 
to give effect to it was put down by the extre- 
mists to their weakness. The death from hunger 
strike of a political prisoner jn Dacca (Bengal) 
provided a war cryforthem. Thus the demand 
for the release of all political prisoners assumed 
first class importance in current politics. 


An additional complication was introduced by 
the bearing which the yelease of prisoners in the 
two Congress provinces mentioned above had 
on the release of the detenus and political 
prisoners in Bengal, which was not under the 
control of the Congress. Ever since the aban- 
donment of the hunger strike by the Andamans 
in the summer of 1937 in response to the appeal 
made by the Congress and Mr. Ganghi, the 
latter had evinced a keen interest in’steps to 
bring about their repatriation to India and their 
eventual release from imprisonment. Indeed 
it was his promise to lend the weight of his 
personality to the demand for their release that 
was the principal factor in inducing them to 
give up their hunger strike. True to his pro- 
mise Mr. Gandhi went to Calcutta and had 
prolonged discussions with the Governor and 
members of the Government of Bengal and was 
thereby largely instrumental in securing the 
release of hundreds of detenus, There were 
others the examination of whose cases was 
deferred. In arguing the case for the release 
of the remainder of the detenus and of the 
political prisoners Mr. Gandhi was obviously 
handicapped by the fact that in provinces 
where his own lieutengnts were running the 
Government it had not been possible to order 
the release of the outstanding political prisoners. 
Thus it was that the question of political priso- 
ners’ release in Bihar and the United Provinces 
assumed an importance out of all proportion to 
their intrinsic value, 


On the eve of the annual session of the Con- 
gress the Working Committee met at Wardha to 
draw up the programme for the session. Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, the President-elect for 
the next year, was present. He is a young 
man, perhaps the youngest Congress President. 
His choice was apparently a concession to 
youth and to the radical element in the Congress. 
On his way to India to take up an I.C.8. appoint- 
ment he relinquished, a pos career and 
joined Mr. Gandhi’s first non-co-operation 
movement and had since then taken an active 
part in the political life of the country. He 
had been imprisoned and externed for long 
periods, which invested him with a certain 
amount of glamour. The fact that he hails from 
Bengal and that no-one from Bengal had been 
honoured with the Congress crown for a number 
of years enhanced his claim to be considered for 
‘he presidentship of that body. Above all, 
Yongress had not made much headway in 
Bengal, and it was thought that the election of a 
Bengali as President of the Congress would 
vitalise the Congress movement in that province 
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The presence of Mr Subhas Bose at the 
meeting of the Working (ommittee (of which he 
had been a member for months past but which 
he could not attend owing to ill hevlth) gave 
point to the question of the 1elease of political 
‘prisoners The problem of prisoners 13 fore 
most in Bengil and nc Bengali pohtician 15 free 
from the obsession that the prisoneis problem 
should occupy the first place m any programme 
of national activity Mr Bose therefore exig 
gerated the import ince of the issue which exc1 
cised the minds of the membeis of the Working 
Committee considerably A resolution wi 

ssed urging the Piemuiers of Brhar and the 

mited Provinces to press for the 1elease of the 
outstanding political prisoners 


What happened in the next few days 15 Still 
& mystery There was some bungling somc 
where Pandit Nehru who was still Presidcnt 
of the Congrc 4s 18 said to have given instructions 
to the Premiers of thc two provinces to back up 
their demand for the releasc with » thieat to 
resign The ( ongress cxicutive did not iuppa 
rently authorise such «7 cours Nor did Vr 
Gandhi hims¢lf appear to be in favour of such a 
drastic step As things hippencd the Promicis 
insisted oft their right to order th whol sale 1¢ 
lease of all political prisones but the Governors 
concerned algucd thit the cis of ¢ ach prisoner 
might be examaincd betore the order wis 1ssued 
The Goveinors msistd that imdiscrmin it 
release might icad to . situition m which the 
peace and tranquillity not only of their resp ¢ 
tive proviners but also of adjacent provinces 
wBuld be thrcatencd Ihe Pr miers demanded 
that nothing should b donc to restrict their 
pha aca for the administration of luw and 
order and give a fw hours ultimitum to 
their respective Governors that unless — the 
latter agrced to a whoksile release they (the 
Premirs) would resign At this stage the 
Governor General stepped m under section 2¢5 
of the Government of Indi. Act and withheld 
conscnt for the rmlcase order The Munistrics 
tesigned A first class political crisis cnsucd 


This was during the Coneress week that 1s 
on the eve of the mectme of the plenary session 
of the Congress it Hairipurs im kcbiuary 1938 
Avcry other issue wis nitwally eclipsed wd 
everyone conccntratcd on this question Ihe 
left wingers who had come prep rred to launch 
& determincd attack on the cntire parliamcntary 
programme of the Congress were non plussed 
Although at first thcy were glad thit a c1isis 
had oceurrid which might wreck the hament 
ary activitiy of the Gongrcss on closcr consi-« 
deraticn they were aghast at the implications 
of the crisis Jf it Were allowed to spread 
that 18, if othcr provincidl Ministries were to 
follow suit, the major part of the country would 
be plunged in a strife with unimaginable 
consequences, 


A few tense days ensucd Other Ministries 
Beemed hardly inclined to copv the example of 
Bihar and the United Provinccs In the first 
pee they had no prisoners problem hke the 

nited Provinces and Brhar im the second 
they could not bring themsely«s te regard it 
with such gravity 18 the Premiers of those two 
provinces did Morcowr, they were very 
reluctant to intcrrupt the nation building 
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activity in which they were engaged in their 
respective spheres Everybody deplored the 
developments in the two provinces and every- 
one wis confused Lven the members of the 
Working (Committee did not seem to know what 
exactly to do in the circumstances 


M1 Gandhi once agin stepped into the breach 
and relieved the tension with an appeal to the 


| Governor General and the Bntish Government 


to rcconsidcr their decision to withhold consent 
to the release ordered by the two Munistries 
He chalknzed the irpphcation of section 265 
and imsisted that the Munistcrs should have 
unfcttered might to dinct the administration of 
law and order m .ecordance with the assuranc 

by the Viceroy m July 1937 He concludea 
with the hopc thit the British authority had not 
bccome tired of the (ongrcss Governments To 
this Tord Tinhthgow issued a reply which was 
couchcd in conciliatory terms While reaffirm 


‘ing that the Governor Gencral or the Governor 
‘could not divest themsclyes of the special res 


possibihty placed on thim by the Act of pre 
serving the peace and tranquillity of the country 
13 a whole and of the provinces individually 
Has Txcelluney declared that the Ministers 
wouwd be envbled to «examine the cases of indi 
vidual prisoners with 2 view to their ultimate 
rokhase ‘Lhe Governor General too hoped that 
the Ministries could resume their interrupted 
litours Jhue Vueroys statement eased the 
tension considerably ind the Premicrs withdrew 
their resignations  Jhe ermis which a few days 
120 thr wtdened to envelope the whole of India 
piss d off without kaving any trace on the 
political lifc of the country 


To resume the survcy of the work done by 
thi Haripura session of the Congress Mr 
Bosc 3 presidcntial address revealed that he 
15 wiuking in the footst: ps of his predecessor 
Pindit Nchru- Jt was full of modern ideas im 
respect of the social and political rceonstruction 
of India As in the case of Pandit Nehru 
Mr Bosc expected much from the trend of 
intitnationu events wnd revelled in the fact 
thit the clay fcet of the British Empire now 
stand exposed He pledged himsclf to the 
cstablishment of a sociahst state in India and 
plcaded for a progammc of industri vlisation side 
by side with the cottage industries Mr Bose 
confcssed that ‘ opposing or resisting the pro 
vincial part of the constitution would be hardly 
possible now with the formation of the Congress 
Ministries, but he reitcrated the Congress 
hostility to federation He waa eager that the 
Workmg Committee which he described as 

the shadow cabinet of independent India 
should continue to exercise control over all 
the Congrcss Ministries and recognise the 
dc velopment of extremist organisations inside 
the Congress 1m order that anti imperialistic 
forces may be consolidated ’ 


Although the resolution on the ministerial 
(T1418 was the principal business before the 
session if 18 not necessary for the purposes of 
the present narrative to discuss 1 at length, 
im view of 1ts satisfactory solution With this 
qucstion out of the way the work of the session 
may be dismissed with the observation that it 
saw the unification of the different sections 
within the Congress in face of the cloud which 
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came over it in the shape of the crisis demons 
trating that Congressmen were ready to forget 
their differences, however sharp when somc 
big problem croppid up 


There were a few pissages at arms over the 
resolution on federation and that on the rcla 
tionship of the Congrcss to political activity 
in the States Fven hr the right wing 
leadership scored a signaltriumph The resolu 
tions of the Working Committe. coni mn ng 
the excesses of the Kisan Sabha leadcrs and of 
labour agitators and pleading for support to 
the Congress were also endorsed A few of th 
resolutions are worth reproducing cspecialls 
the one on Indian States as it marks th 
beginning of a new policy with 1¢zard to the 
political agitation mn thc States which till 
then had been carried on in the name of th 
Congress 


Ihe resolution on federation ran — Th 
Congress has rejected the new constitution and 
declared that a constitution for India which 
can be accepted by the prople must be based 
on independence ind can only be framed by the 
people thempelvcs by mcans of a constitucnt 
assembly without interference by amy .orei.n 
authority Adhering to this policy of rejection 
the Congress hus however peimitted the form 
ation in provinecs of Congress Munistrics with 
a view to strengthen the nation in its strugegl 
for independence In regard to the proposcd 
federation no such considcrations apply «ven 
provisionally or for 7 pcriod and the imposition 
of this federation will do grave injury to India 
and tighten the bonds which hold hi m 
subjection to imperialist domination ‘This 
scheme of federation excludes from thc sph re 
of responsibility vital functions of govirn 
ment 


The Conzrcss 1s not opposcd to the 11c1 of 
fedcration but a real fcderation must (ven 
apart from the question of responsibility 
consist of free units cnjoying more or Jess the 
same measure of frccdom and civil hiberty and 
represcntation by the democratic proccss of 
election The Indian States participating im 
the federation should approximate to the 
provinecs in the ¢stablishmcnt of rcpresentatis e 


institutions and responsible government civil. 
hberties and method of election to the federal 


houses otherwise the federation as 1618 now 
contemplated, will mstead of building up 
Indian unity encourage separatist tendencies 
and involve the States in internal and external 
conflicts 


The Congress therefore rcitcrates its con 
demnation of the proposed federal schc me and 
calis upon the provincial and local Congress 
committees and th. people gcuncrally as wll 
as the Provincial Governmcnots and Muinistrics 
to prevent its mauguration In the cvent of an 
attempt being madc to impose 1b despite th 
declarcd will of the peopl. such an attempt 
must be combated in cvery way and the Pro 
vincial Governments and Ministries must refus 
toco operate withit In casesuch a contingenc\ 
arises, the All India Congress Committe 
is authorised and directed to determin 
the line of action to be pursued in thi 
regard 


. personal capacitics 
‘can dcivelop without committing the Congress 
' organisation, and thus unhyndered by external 
| considerations 
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On the subject of Indiin States the Congress 
resolved — In view of the fact that o 
to the growth of public life and the demand for 
frecdom in the Indian States new problems 
arc arising and new conflicts are taking place, 
the Congress lays down afresh its policy in 
rc gard to the States The ( ongress stands for 
the same political social and economic freedom 
inth Statcs asin the rest of India and considers 
the Stats as int gral parts of India which 
cannot be separated Thc Purna Swaraj or 
complete md¢ pendence which 13 the objective 
of the Congress 18 for the whole of India inclu 
sive of the States for the integrity and unity 
of India must be maintained in freedom ag it 
has been maintained im subjection The only 
kind of federation that can be acceptable to the 
Congress 18 onc in which the States patticipate 
as free units, cnjoyinz the same measure of 
democratic freedom as the rest of India The 
Congress thercforc stands for full responsible 
governm nt and the guarantee of civil liberty 
m the States and dcplors the present back 
ward conditions and utter lick of frccdom and 
ou pression of civil nbcrtics in many’ of these 

at s 


ihe Con,r ss considers 168 right and pri 
vik ge to woik for the att unment of this objec- 
tive in the States But und r casting circums 
tanecs the Congrcss1s not im a position to work 
effectively to this end within the Statcs and 
numcrous limitations and restrictions imposed 
by the rulers or by british authority working 
through them hamper its activities ‘Lhe hope 
an 1 assurancc which its name and great prestige 
raise in the minds of the pcople of the Statos 
find no immediat fulfilment and disillusion 
rosults It 18 not m consonance with the 
dignity of thc Congress to have local committees 
which cannot function effectively or to tolerate 
indiznity to thc national flag Thc inability 
of the Congress to give protection or effective 
help when hopes have bun ruscd produces 
helplessness 1n the peopl of the Statcs and 
hindcrs the devclopment of thuir movement for 
frecdom 


In view of the different conditions prevauing 
in the Statcs and the rcst of India the general 
policy of the Congrcss 1s often unsuitcd to the 

tates and may rcsult in previ nting or hampermmg 
the natural growth of a freedom movement 1n a 
Stite Such movements are likely to develo 
more Tapidly and to have a broader basis i 
they draw thcir strength from the people of the 
State produce self reliance in them and are in 
tunc with the conditions prcvauing there and 
do not rely on extraneous hclp and assistance 
or on the prestige of the Congress nume The 
Congress welcomcs such movements but in the 
nature of things and undcr prcsent conditions, 
the burdtn of carryimg on thc struggle for 
frcdom must fall on the prople of the States 
Ihe Congress will alwys catcnd its good will 
ud support to such struggles cairnd on in 
a peaceful ind kezitimate manner but that 
orgamsition help will icvitibly be under 
cxisting conditions moral support and sym 
pathy IJndividual Con.ressmcn however wil 
be frce to rendcr further assistance in their 
In this way the struggle 
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** The Congress therefore directs that, for the 
present, Congress committee in the States shall 
unction under the direction and control of the 
Congress Working Committee and shall not 
engage in parliamentary activity nor launch on 
direct action in the name and under the auspices 
of the Congress. Internal struggles of the people 
of the States must not be undertaken in the 
name of the Congress. For this purpose inde- 
pendent organisations should be started and 
es where they exist already within the 
8, 


“The Congress desires fo assure the people 
of the States of its solidarity with them and of 
its active and vigilant interest in and sympathy 
with their movement for freedom, It trusts 
aie ape day of their deliverance is not far 

8 n sae 


In view of the growing bitterncss in the 
relationship between the Congress and the 
Muslim League (which was the only political 
organisation of the Muslim community and 
which had latterly strengthened its position and 
influence over the Muslims—wvide chapter on 
Muslim Organisations), the following resolution 
passed by the Haripura Congress indicates the 
attitude of the Congress towards the Muslim 
community and other minorities :— 


“The Congress welcomes the growth of anti- 
imperialist feeling among the Muslims and 
other minorities in India and the growing unity 
of all classes and communities in India in the 
struggle for India’s independence which is 
essentially one and indivisible and can only be 
carried on effectively on a united national basis. 
In particular the Congress welcome the large 
numbers of members of the minority communi- 
ties who have joined the Congress during the 
past year and given their mass support to the 
struggle for freedom and the ending of the 
exploitation of India’s masses. The Congress 


approves of and confirms the resolution of the. 
Working Committee on minority rights passed. 


in Calcutta in October 1937 and declares afrest. 
that it regards it as its primary duty and funda- 
mental policy to protect the religious, linguistic, 
cultural and other rights of the minorities in 
India, so as to ensure for them in any scheme 
of government to which the Congress is a party 
the widest scope for their development and 
their participation in the fullest measure in 
ere political, economic and cultural life of the 
nation.” 


The resolution of the Working Committee 
referred to above said: ‘‘ The Congress has 
solemnly and repeatedly declared its policy 
in regard to tho rights of the minorities in India 
and has stated that it considers it its duty to 
protect these rights and ensure the widest 
possible scope for the development of these 
amimorities and their participation in the fullest 
measure in the political, economic and cultural 
life of the nation. The objective of the Congress 
is an independent and united India where no 
class or group or majority or minority may 
exploit another to its own advantage and whcre 
all the elements in the nation may co-operate 
together for the common Boor and the ad- 
vancement of the people of India. This objec- 
tive of unity and mutual co-operation in a 
common freedom does not mean the suppression 
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in any way of the rich variety and cultural 
diversity of Indian life, which have to be pre- 
Served in order to give freedom and opportunity 
to the individual as well as to each group to 
develop unhindered according to its capacity 
and inclination. 


“In view, however, of attempts having been 
made to misinterpret the Congress policy in 
this regard, the All-India Congress Committee 
desire to reiterate this policy. The Congress 
has included in its resolution on Fundamental 
Rights that :-— 


(i) Every citizen of India has the right of 
free expression of opinion, the right of free 
association and combination, and the right to 
assemble peacefully and without arms, for a 


purpose not opposed to law or morality, 


(it) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of 
conscience and the right freely to profess and 
practise his religion, subject to public order 
and morality, 


(iit) The culture, language and script of 
the minorities and of the different linguistic 
areas shall be protected. 


(tv) All citizens are equal before the law, 
irrespective of religion, caste, creed or sex. 


(v) No disability attaches to any citizen by 
reason of his or her religion, caste, creed or sex, 
in regard to public employment, office of power 
or honour, and in the exercise of any trade or 
calling. 


(vt) All citizens have equal rights and duties 
in regard to wells, tanks, roads. schools and 
places of public resort, maintained out of State, 
or local funds, or dedicated by private persons 
for the use of the general public. 


(vii) The State shall observe neutrality in 
regard to all religions. 


(vizr) The franchise shall be on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage, 


(tz) Every citizen is free to move throughout 
India and to stay and settle in any part thereof. 
to acquire B ghd owe and to follow any trade or 
calling, and to be treated equally with regard 
to legal prosecution or protection in all parts of 
In 


‘*These clauses of the Fundamental Rights 
resolution make it clear that there should be no 
interference in matters of conscience, religion, 
or culture, and a minority is entitled to keep its 
personal law without any change in this 
respect imposed by the majority, 


“‘ The position of the Congress in regard to the 
Communal Decision has been repeatedly made 
clear in Congress resolutions and finally in the 
election manifesto issued last year. (See last 
year’s Year Book). The Congress is opposed to 
this decision as itisanti-national, anti-democratic 
and is a barrier to Indian freedom and the de- 
velopment of Indian unity. Nevertheless the 
Congress has declared that a change in or super- 
session of the Communal Decision should only 
be fovea about by the mutual agreement of 
the parties concerned. The Congress has always 
welcomed and is prepared to take advantage 
of any apport. to bring about such a change 
by mutual agreement. 
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‘ In all matters affecting the minorities in 
India, the Congress wishes to proceed by their 
cooperation and through their goodwill in a 
common undertaking and for the realisation of a 
common aim which 1s_ the freedom and better 
ment of all the people of India ’ 

Indian Princes. 

During the past four or five years the 
Indian Princes have figured largely in discus 
sions on the future constitutional machinery 
of British India. They became actively interes- 
ted in British Indian Reforms with the 
announcement made by representative Princes 
at the First Round fable Conference that 
they would jom an All-India federation pro 
vided there were adequate safeguards for 
them This enthusiasm waned, however, in 
1981 when some prominent Princes began to 
entertain doubts about the advisabihty of their 
joining the Federation. The Congress resolution 
which set its goal as the establishment of a 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of Congress leaders, including Mr. Gandhi, 
on their intentions if they gained power, made 
the Princes pause before they plunged. The 
Maharaja of Patiala was the first to come into 
the open to warn his brother Princes against 
the dangers to their very existence imvolved 
in the Federal Structure Committee’s plan 
He declared that smaller States were bound to 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi: 
palities under the Confederation of 1815 and 
disappear from the map of India. He suggested 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States 
directly in relationship with the Crown. He 
was later followed by other Princes, who shared 
his fears, and the view gained in strength that 
unless adequate guarantees were given for the 
continued maimtenance of their nmghts and 
privileges, they should not give their consent to 
jom the proposed Federation 


When the Maharaja of Bikaner accepted the 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes, at the 
first Round Table Conference, to joi the All- 
India Federation, no details of the scheme for 
the entry of the Princes were discussed When 
the question was later gone into at the Federal 
Structure Sub-Commit of the R.T.C. it 
became evident that the Princes had a number 
of mental reservations and conditions precedent 
to their entry. On their return to India they 
nad mutual consultations and the Maharaja of 
Patiala became the sponsor of a modified plan 
of federation, namely, that, instead of each 
Ruler entering the Federation singly on his own 
terms, the matter should be discussed by the 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry 
should be so settled that the Princes as a body 
should form one group of their own and jom 
the federation et fabs certain specific purposes 
a to the extent that they consented 
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This gave a new aspect to the whole question 
For some time there was difference of opinion 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner and another led by the Maharaja 
of Patiala, 


Later on they arrived at a settlement between 
themselves and a8 common plan was evolved 
whereby the Princes were to settle the terms of 
entry of all of them ; it was also proposed that 
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unless a proportion of over fifty per cent of the 
States yomed no State should join singly. As 
regards their representation in the two federal 
Chambers, it was found that however widely the 
legislatures were enlarged seats could not be 
Reowaed for each one of the 600 odd Indian 
tates Outof these 600 more than half are what 
may be called small or minor States. And the 
larger States like Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda 
uaturally objected to be placed on the same 
leve) as the smaller States which are no more 
than mere principalities Then an attempt was 
made to give representation to the smaller States 
on the group system At the meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes held in Delhi in March 1938 
the Princes made a serious attempt to bring 
about a settlement of this question. Efforts 
were also made since then to settle this thorny 
roblem but the general opinion seemed to be in 
avour of leaving it to be settled by Government. 
Apart from this, the main anxiety of the 
States m joming the federation is that their 
integrity and their mghts under treaties should 
not in any way be affected except to the extent 
that they voluntarily agree to accede"in what 
are called treaties of accession. They fear that 
once they enter democratic chambers they 
willnot be able to hold on against the onslaught 
of democracy and by a process of wearing down 
they will soon be reduced to the position of 
mere principahties. It was with ths object 
that the late Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, as the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, proposed 
several safeguards for guaranteeing the position. 
sis the States against the danger foreshadowed 
above, 


Almost all the Princes of India or their 
representatives had gathered at Delhi about the 
tame of the publication of the White Paper. 
The scheme was generally supported by the 
Princes, subject to the incorporation in the 
Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 
tenance of internal autonomy, an equitable 
distribution of seats among the States in the 
federal legislature and a satisfactory settlement 
of the claims made by the Princes under the 
vague term ‘* paramountcy.”’ 


Interest next shifted to London where the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee took evidence 
on the Reforms proposals Representatives of 
the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 
demanded statutory provisions rendering it 
permissible for States to enter the proposed 
Federation collectively through a confederation, 
Measures to secure weightage for the representa- 
tion of States in the Legislature in the event of a 
bare Minimum federating at the outset, prohibi- 
tion of discussion of the domestic affairs of States 
in the Federal Legislature, co ordinate powers 
for the gf doe House in voting supe at joint 
sessions, freedom for States from direct taxation 
and inviolability of treaties. These conditions 
were considered essential, but entry into federa- 
tion would depend on the final completed picture 
of the Indian constitution. 


The Jomt Parliamentary Committee having 
accepted Sir Samuel] Hoare’s suggestion that the 
new Government of India Bill should not confine 
itself to provincial autonomy but should include 
the establishment of a federation for all-India, 
the position of the States in the Federation 
naturally became an important consideration 
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with the Princes They appomted a committee 
of States Ministers to examme the report and 
formulate their views ‘This was done and a 
number of Princes, including the most prominent 
Bulers, met in Bombay in Lebruary, 1935, and 
expressed their disapprovil of the Jomt Parlia- 
mentary Committees recommendations as 
they stood 


A resolution passed by the meeting of Princes 
emphasised that before the Bill could be con 
sidered as acceptable to the States it was neces 

that it should bc amended in certain 
essential particulars ‘Lhese were set out in 
the report of the States Ministers’ Committee 
and referred to the form and mode of accession 
to the Federation, specific mention and preserva- 
tion of the treaties and agreements concluded 
with the States, the extent of the executive 
authority of the Federation in regard to the 
States,the special responsibilities of the Governor 
General 224 a-v1s the Indian States, provisions 
consequent upon the possible suspension of the 
constitution, and enforcement of 1 ederation 
laws and powers vested in the Governor General 


The Princes’ decision caused a great sensation 
and was promptly seized upon by the Conserva 
tive die-hards in Britain who saw in it a weapon 
with which they hoped to kill Federation 
Sir Samuel Hoare showcd a_ conciliatory 
spirit and offered to consider the Princes 
representations in respect of details On the 
question of principle, however, he refused to 
bring into discussion the question of Para 
jountcy, which was definitely outside the 
purview of the Government of India Bill 


(For detarls sec past rvasues of thre book ) 


The Secretary of States assurances allayed 
to some extent the fears of Indian Rulers 
During the report stage of thc Bill amendments 
were introduced by the Government which 
it ia belkaeved, generally meet the issues raised 
by the Princes 


A new development occurred with the passing 
of the Governmcnt of India Act ‘The picture 
was complete and it was no more open to the 
Princes to argue that thcy could not come to a 
decision on their entry into federation until! 
aiter they had known the final constitution of 
the federation 1 ollowing on the parhamentary 
enactment ofthe reformed constitution, the 
officers of the Political Department in India 
sent to the various Princes draft Inst:uments of 
Accession to the fcderation with a request that 
the reply should be sent at an early date ‘The 
larger question of the entry into federation was 
nairowed down to the terms on whuch each 
individual State was invited to jom But even 
in the matter of details many of the Princes 
sought to withhold many of their existing powers, 
rights and privileges and scemed inclined to 
federate for the minimum pulposes The next 
stage of discussion was confined to the extent 
to which they should go ‘The original time 
allowed for coming to a decision, namely, two 
months, was gradually extended so that even 
at the time of writing no finality has been reached 
on the subject ‘The Princes have submitted 
alternative draft Instruments of Accession on 
the lines of the decisions reached at two con 
ferences, one in Bombay at the end of 1936 and 
the other at Delhi earlv in 1937. 
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As soon as the Act was complete there occurred 
a schism between the bigger and smaller States 
The former seemed inclined to join the federation 
straightawiy, because the scheme of federation, 
it is argued in certain quarters, 1s such that the 
bigger statcs need not be afraid of any financial 
loss by accession to federation, and also because 
each of the bigger states could be sure of entering 
into an administrative agreement with the 
federation ensu1ing the integrity of their respec- 
tive internal administrations same could 
not be said of the smaller states, according to 
this school of thought These smaller states 
would be subjected to much loss in revenue as 
the result of accession to the _ federation 
and might also loose a part of their internal 
administrative powers 


It also appeared that some of the larger states, 
whio were, gcnerally speaking, inclined ta enter 
the federation, utilised the critical attitude of 
the smaller states to secure for themselves some 
eatra federal advantages, such as the retro 
cession of Bangalore and the Baroda Canton- 
ment Barring these negotiations, however, 
the bigger states generally kept out of the 
discussions of the past few months 


It may be eaplained here that most of the 
emaller statcs were critical of the federal scheme 
for two reasons the first is one of revenue, and 
the second one of internal autonomy Most of 
their revenue at present 1s drawn fiom excise or 
land custom AsaJarge number of excise levies 
will be proposed by the Federal Government 
and as federal excise 1s superior in claim to the 
state excise, 1t 18 felt that the smaller states will 
lose the major portion of their revenue if they 
federate without reservation Secondly, when 
it came to be known that admunistrative agree- 
ments between the federation and the states 
will be spaiingly given, the smaller states began 
to suspect that their administrative sovereignty 
in respect of many federal subjects will suffer 
It has been openly expressed that in course of 
time eaccpt for the police, judiciary and land 
revenue, most of the state admunistrative 
departments will be absorbed by the federal 
machinery, and the sovereignty of the rulers 
of smaller states will correspondingly diminish 
In the absence of an administrative agreement, 
it will be open to the federal authority to expect 
a specified standard of efficiency on the part of 
the state departments admunistermg federal 
subjects, the enforcement of which condition 
will lead to increasing interference by federal 
officeis With the internal administration of the 
sheeted So on and so forth argue the smaller 
states 


With this backgiound it will be easy to follow 
the spate of criticism to which the federa] 
scheme as embodied in the Act and as detaaled 
in the British Government s draft Instruments 
of Accession was subjected by the smaller states, 
In o1der to ventilate these points and to evolve 
a minimum formula on which most states 
could agree, the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes organised a bigger con- 
ference of Princes and Munisters in the latter 
half of 1936 At this conference, which met in 
Bombay and which was presided over by the 
Chancellor, the Maharaja Rana of Dholpur, 
some very strong speeches were Made expressing 
the disinchnation of many small states t» federate 
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on the terms proposed Impoitantamendments the mauguiation of the federal part of the 
were suggested to the provisions of the draft Govcnment of India Act intensified its oppost 
Instruments of Accession and 1t was sought to tion since July 1937 when its nominees became 
withhold a number of subjects mentioned in the Ministers in the majouty of British Indian 
list of federal items appended to the Government piovinces What were merely unofficial reso- 
of India Act To consider these suggestions lutions passed at public mectings and Congress 
the conference appouiee two sub committees conferences became the considered judgments 
the constitutional sub committee under the of thes. Governments They also induced their 
chairmanship of the Maharaja of Patiala and the iespective legislatures to pass specific resolu 
finance sub committee presided over by the tions protesting against the federal Scheme 
Nawab of Bhopal Theformer had theassistance contamed in the Government of India Act of 
of two legal experts, namely Mr Morgan and 1935 affirming their determination to resist 
Mr D G@ Dalvi, and the lattcr was assisted by its inauguration and scttinz out m detail their 
Sir B N Mitraand Mr Manu Subedar Lhe con objections to the proposed federation, One 
stitutional sub committee met for three weeks of the principal objections was the anomaly 
in Delhi and the latter met from time to time of forcing an alhance between democratic 
at Bhopal and submitted thei reports to tle British Indian provinces and autocratic Indian 
Chamber of Princes States In other words the Congress demand- 
The mam recommendation of the constitu ed as one of the conditions precedent to 1ts 
tional sul) committee was that the sphcre of active co opcrstion with the federal scheme the 
aMountcy must be quite distinct from the mtioduction in the Stite of self governmg 
ederal sphere and the obligations of the Crown' stitutions snd an undutaking by the States 
arising out of the treaties and must in no way 1Ule1s that m choosmg their representatives to 
be affected by the federation It was also made the federal legislature they would adopt an 
clear that 1t must be understood that the states | elective element Neither the British Govern 
would join the federation only in respect of the nient nor their representatives in Iffdia could 
subjects to which they accedcd and with the) countenance these demands which were contrary 
limitations proposed by them Moreover the] to the provisions of the Act Nevertheless the 
sovereignty of the states must remain as before tide of democracy could not be stemmed Many 
except to the extent agrecd to be transferred’ States vould not escape the influence of auto 
to the federation by their rulers through the, nomous adjacent provinces Thus the Maharaja 
Instruments of Accession of Cochm announced a iestaited system of 
The finance sub committee recommended Tsponsible government of the dyarchic type 
that there should be no direct taxation of the >velal States including Hyderabad, Mysore, 
states subjects except in respect of the sur Baioda Gwahor and Patiala set up committees 
direct taxation, only those mentioned in the liberalising then administrations This move 
Act should be levied, and the list should not be Ment was encouraged by an announcement by 


added to Whatever tributes were now payable * Spokesman of His Majesty s Government that 
should cease after federation the introduction of responsible government, in 


Both the reports were in the main adopted ae was not inconsistent with Para 
by the meeting of Princes and Ministers which y 


met at Delhi early in 1937 Thus at the time of writing the tende 
ne 

Most of the States have since sent to Govern among States rulers 18 so to saps their wolidaes 
ment alternative draft Instruments of Accession a, to 1ender themselves less obnoxious to pro 
embodying the suggestion approved by the gressive forces in British India Of their own 
Delhi conference but many are 1eported to have jye¢ will they svem ready to accomplish internal 
gone beyond the Del formula These altern® jeforms which will mmmue if not altogether 
tive drafts were considered by Whitehall which remove the objection of British India to federate 
18 believed to have sent to the various states with them How if at all to meet the other 
final drafts ot Instruments of Accession The objection of British Indian politicians to ally 
consideration and acceptance of these 1s how themselves with the States namely the method 
ever, regarded as a matter of procedure and of choosing States representatives to the federal 
time legislature 18 being considcred at the moment 

A new factor in the accession of the State The ensumg few months promise to be full of 
to the proposed federation arose early in 1938 rctivitv in States politics msavw the all- 
The Congress which had all thi wiule opposed India federation 
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The National Liberal Federation. 


The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its _ first session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. The 
Liberal Party in India has always been the 
rallying point of moderately progressive 
opinion. It has consistently stood for a pure 
type of nationalism and orderly progress through 
paw and constitutional means, as opposed 

the revolutionary creed and policy of the 
Congress. During the first five or six years of its 
existence, the party played a useful and valuable. 
part in politics and exerted a wholesome influence 
on public life. The death of the Rt, Hon. E.' 
8. Montagu was a serious blow to the Indian 
Liberal Party whose influence on Indian affairs 
steadily waned since then. The Indian Round 
Table Conference brought it again to the fore- 
front, but its influence again suffered partly 
as the result of the ‘‘ reactionary provisions ”’ 
of the Government of India Act of 1935 and. 
partly as the result of the growing strength 
of the Congress organisation. The return 
of the Congress to the constitutional path ousted 
it*from Indian politics. At the time of writing 
the Liberal Party exists only in name, there being ' 
no place for a middle group in Indian affairs of 
the present day. 


Shortly after the annual session of the Liberal 
Federation in 1935 there were rumours of an 
understanding with the Congress in order jointly 
to contest the elections, but these were soon 
proved to be unfounded. Efforts were doubtless 
made to bring about this consummation, but 
it was found there was very little chance of the 
Congress and Liberals agreeing on any joint 
programme of work—their outlook was so widely 
divergent. 


The general elections for the _ provincial 
legislatures under the Government of India 
Act of 1935 not only proved that the Congress 
had enormous influence over the electorate but 
also confirmed the exit of Liberals from active 
political life in India. Few Liberal candidates 
contested the elections, but hardly any was 
successful. During the lg two or three years 
the Liberal Party existed only in name. Its 
leaders, however, made their existence felt by 
occasional contributions to the discussion of 
public questions. 


Thus during the prolonged negotiations 
between the Congress and the representatives of 
British mee in India immediately after the 
inauguration of provincial autonomy Liberal 
politicians made substantial contributions to the 
clarification of the issues involved in the con- 
troversy. They repeatedly urged the Congress 
not to shirk the responsibility for assuming the 
reins of the administration which was its right 
by virtue of having been returned in a majority 
in & number of provinces, 

i 


4 Heres’: Pa a4 we fa teat 


The claitn that the eventual acceptance of 
office by the Congress was a victory for the 
Liberals’ creed was made by Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad in his presidential address to the 
nineteenth session of the Liberal Federation 
which was held at Calcutta in December 1987. 
The Jiberals, declared Sir Chimanlal, while 
recognising the imperfections of the new Consti- 
tution, had still urged that it should be worked. 
This the Congress was now doing—and more or 
less successfully. Now the Liberals asked the 
Congress to adopt a similar attitude towards 
Federation. It would be unwise to boycott 
Federation. All progressive groups should 
combine and extract the best out of it, 
at the same time working for its replacement by 
a genuinely responsible democratic federal 
Government. 


Communism was fast growing, Sir Chimanlal 
asserted, under the guise of socialism. This to 
his mind, was the greatest danger not only 
to the Congress but to the whole country. 
Another important question was the attainment 
of unity among the various communities in the 
country, particularly the Hindu and Muslim 
communities, Sir Chimanlal accused the Con- 
gress of not giving the Muslims a fair deal in the 
** Congress provinces.” 


The session passed the 
lutions :— 


(1) ‘‘ The National Liberal Federation of 
India reiterates its considered opinion that the 
Constitution embodied in the Government of 
India Act of 1935 is extremely unsatisfactory 
and altogether unacceptable. It is not merely 
utterly inadequate, but is retrograde in many 
respects and includes features obnoxious to 
Indian nationalist opinion. 


“‘ Nonetheless, the Federation repeats that 
it has to be utilised to the best advantage of the 
people for the amelioration of their social and 
economic conditions and for accelerating the 
attainment of Dominion Status. 


“The Federation views with satisfaction that 
Cabinets responsible to popularly elected 
representatives of the people have taken over 
the administration in the various provinces, 
including those in which the Congress party 
commands a majority in the legislature, and 
hopes that those Cabinets will so work the 
Constitution as to secure the confidence of all 
classes, creeds and interests, and Specially the 
minorities, so as to facilitate the early removal 
of the various safeguards, special responsibilities 


following reso- 


: of Governors and other restraints that exist in 


the present Government of India Act, thereby 
leading to a full and complete transfer of 
power to the people’s representatives in the 
provinces, 


“The Federation urges that no concession 
should be made to the Princes in the course of 
the negotiations now being carried on with them, 
with regard to the establishment of Federation, 
which is calculated to increase still more the 
Powers of the Princes at the expense of the 
Federal Government,”’ 


Muslim Organtsations. 


(2) ‘‘The National Liberal Tederation re 
affirms its complete sympathy with the natural 
and perfectly legitimate aspirations of the 
people of the Indian States for civic and 
political liberties 


“The Federation deeply regrets that no 
provision has been made in the new Government 
of India Act for the election of representatives 
of States mn the coming Federal Legislature or 
for the recognition of the people’s fundamental 
rights or citizenship The Federation, however 
hopes that the rulers of Indian States will allow 
their representatives in the Federal Legislature 
to be returned by election 


“The Federation strongly urges once again 
that the rulers of States should without further 
delay concede to their subjects r.ghts of security 
of person and property, liberty of speech and of 
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the Press, freedom of association, and an in- 
dependent judiciary as well as representative 
povernnent as a prelude to responsible govern- 
ment ” 


The Federation also condemned the unres- 
ponsiveness of Government to the repeated de 
mand for the nationalisation of the army in 
India by rapid increase of the facilities for 
training Indians as officers and urged that 
recruitment to the army be thrown open to all 
plovinces and all communities Wider expan- 
gion of university tramimg corps was also de- 
manded The non inclusion of Indians in the 
Auxiliary Force was the subject of criticism by 
the Federation which urged that steps be taken 
In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Shea Committee to bring about the introduction 
of military drill and the establishment of cadet 
corps in schools 


MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS 


The awakening of political consciousness 
among Muslims in India as a separate entity 
dates back to 1906 when the All-India Muslim 
League was formed. It worked up its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old it became sufficiently important 
to enter into an agreement—Imown since 
as the Lucknow Pact—with the powerful 
Indian National Congress. The League fell 
on evil days in the twenties, and differences set 
in among its members When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 


Reforms, Muslims became more and more 
pohtically mimded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of the admmistration 


of the country and in Government posts This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an mfluential body which 
would safeguard their interests more effectively 
than the League The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference im 1928 The 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms 
in 1983 helped this process of consoljidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1934 to 
consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi 
ble, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
ether to work as a united body The latter 
alled, but the former object was largely suceess 
ful and the League marched from strength to 
strength until it emerged as a powerful organisa- 
tion ofthe Muslim community on the eve of the 
first elections to the provincial legislatures under 
the Government of India Act of 1935 For the 
first time in the political history of Muslims 
their representative institution functioned as a 
vigorous and active all-India organisation with 
results with flattered Mr Jinnah and his 
co-workers. Doubtless Mr Jinnah, who was 
the guiding spirit behind this new activity, was 
handicapped by fissiparous tendencies and 


“in the task of organising the 
and trainmg 80,000,000 Muslims to & higher 


reactionary forces in distant provincés beyond 
the sphere of his direct influence But he has 
reason to besatisfied with what has been achieved 
and build on 1t hopes of a unified Muslim com 
munity, fully conscious of its political status in 
the life of the country 


Muslim League in 1936-38 — With the Bombay 
session of the Mushm League held early 
in thesummer of 1936 may be said to have 
begun a new era in the history of the Muslim 
League Instead of bemg a purely delibe. 
rative body which met once a year and passed 
resolutions, lapsing into comparative inactivity 
till the next annual session, the League decided 
to get into grips with current politics In 
pursuance of the resolution passed at the 
Bombay session, Mr Jinnah formed a Central 
Parhamentary Board, comprising influential 
representatives of the various provinces. 
Provincial boards were soon established and the 
whole machinery started under very good 
auspices Local problems and influences threat- 
ened to impair the solidanty of the League 
and some prominent members of the League 
resigned from the League Parliamentary Board, 
but Mr Jinnah persevered undeterred He saw 
more clearly than either wing of Muslim 
leadership the task before the commu- 
nity 


i are engaged,” he said im Apri 1936, 
Mie teak Oke electorates 


level of political understanding, so that 
ultimately they might be soldiers for the national 
struggle. I have always felt that if Mushms 
could speak with one voice a settlement between 
Hindus and Muslims would come more quickly. 
Muslims are making a mistake if they lean on 
either Government or the Congress” This 
im essence was the programme of the Muslim 
League in the past year 

Meanwhile, the Muslhm Conference had 
gradually lost its influence over the community 
In_sfa one heard very little of its 
activities 
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Then came the elections The task of the 
rey he was stupendous, considering that 1t was 
the first time that the League from the centre, 
without effective provincial or district organisa 
tions and in face of defections and local intn 

es made an attempt at mass contact In 


ngal, the League secured 60 per cent of the | 


seats contested by it, and is the largest Muslim 
group In the United Provinces, it put up 
only 35 candidates for the lower house and 
secured 29 out of a total of 66 Muslim 
seats 


In Madras the Muslim League Board put up 
11 candidates for the Assembly and thiee for 
the Council, and succeedcd except for one seat 
in the Assembly Bombay achieved the greatest 
success It secured two thirds out of a total 
number of 30 Muslim seats 


No Muslim League Board was formed in 
Bihar Orissa Sind and the North West }rontie1 
Province In Assam the League annexed 9 out 
of 34 Muslim seats In the Central Provinces 
a schism set in, with the result that two League 
parties functioned side by side The Leagues 
efforts failed thoroughly in the Punjab where the 
Muslims co operated with right wing Hindus in 
the formation of the Unionist Party—a purely 
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fight for the country s freedom, but to achieve 
this the question ot minorities must be settled 
satisfactorily Here I am not talking of only 
Muslims but all mimorities Further we are 
not prepared to merge ourselves into any 
organisation however great it may be, and 
however advanced its programme and policy 
may he unless it 18 determmed by common 
consen 


Paying little heed to these words of warning, 
the Congress leaders went their own way 
Puffed with the success at the polls they affected 
to ignoie the claims of Muslin leaders In 
what may be described as non Muslim province 
¢s—that 15 those in which the M4] r°areina 
munoility—the Congress formed Munistrits with 
out consulting 1nd sccurmg the co operation of 
the Muslim League No doubt attempts were 
madc to urive at an understanding with the 
Muslin Jei,ue but they failed maimly on 
account of the Congress demand that wherever 
such an wuderstanding wis reached the Muslim 
Teague should ccase to be a separate parbamen 
tary body and merge itself into the resultant 
Congress Jeigue Party Ihe League for its part 
wis willing to co opeiatc but not on the terms 
mpoxd by the Conzress In the result the 
icc tiations failud ind the League remained mm 


political organisation—which carried away the | the Opposution Although the bulk of the 


rae aetse ae ae Pilon Muslim 1cyresentatives returned to the provin 
programme (lal Icgis] tures by the electorate were 1n opposl 
tion to the Congress the latter proceeded to 


Shortly after the elections Mr Jinnah constitute Governments with Muslim Ministers 
explained the position of the League members who did not represent Muslim opinion in the 
gf provincial legislatures 1s a 1s other groups kttisliture Nowhere in any of the so called 
and said Lhe constitution 1nd policy ot the Cungiess ployinces did the Muslim Munsters 
League do not prevent us from co operation with hivc the suppoit of the majority or Cven a decent 
others On the contrary it 1s part and parcel numbcr of Muslim legislators In Orissa the 
of our basic pimciple that we are tree and ready Calimet meluded no Muslim Minster In 
to co operate with any group or party fiom the Modras ind Bihar there 1s one Mishiim Mmuster 
very inception or inside the legisjature if the (ich but he 15 a Congress Muslim whom the 


basic principles are dttermimed by common bulk of thc Muslims in the housedisown In the 
consent L nited Provinces there are two Muslim Ministers 


onc of whom 18 a Congicss Muslim and the other 
‘These words engendered @ hope that the League jouncd the Congress after having once owed 
might be induced to co ope: ite with the Congress illesiunce to the League In Bombay and the 
in its extremist plogiamime and negotiations (¢ntial Provinces however the Congress had 
were started but 1t soon became appaient that to get two non Congress Muslims who had 
the two could not come togcthe: Lhe situation belonged to the Jeaguc to sign the Congress 
was rendered more difficult by the attitude of plcdge so that they could be eligible tor melusion 
stiffness adopted by the Congress and its Pies! (nthe Con,1éss Ministry 
dent, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru Mr Jinnah! 
Thus these Muslim Ministers in the Congress 


refused to convert the Jeague into an under 
study of the Congress ind firmly upheld 110vmecs were the objects of repeated displa 


the position of the Muslin community Thc ‘f Muslim hostihty They were frequently 
Congress for its part found as the result of the challenged to 1esign their seats and seek re elec 
elections that it did not have the support of the tion on the ( ongress ticket The challenge was 
Muslimcommunity Veryfew Congress Muslims not accepted by the Muslim Ministers of Bombay 
were put up as candidates for the elections and ind the Central Provinces but in the United 
even they failed The Congress therefore set P1ovinces the Muslim Minister who had formerly 
about roping in the Muslims by an appeal to belonged to the League took up the challenge 
their economic conscience, explaining that the and resigned He was however returned to 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings the legislature on the Congress ticket This by 
of the masses, Muslims as well as Hindus, and election was hauled by the Congress leaders as a 
to uplift the nation as a whole In this process tiu1umph for the Congress policy but their 
the gue and its leaders came in for a great ti1umph was short lived as three other by elec 
deal of violent criticism at the hands of the tions 1 Muslim constituencies of the United 
Congress managers On behalf of the League Provinces went agamst the Congress These 
Mr Jinnahretorted ‘ The Congress have not by elections caused a great deal of bitterness 
the monopoly, nor are they the sole custodians between the Congress and the League which had 
of Indian nationalism As J have always already become stramed as the result of a 
maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to Mushm mass contact drive organised by the 


olin hands with any progressive party in the! Congres» 


j 
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Having failed to reach an sgreement with the 
League and its leaders, the Congress tiled to 
crush the League and its leaders by making a 
direct approach to the Muslim masses through 
an economic and national piogramme tor 1 
time this appeared to succeed, but eventually 
failed to achieve its object The League leaders 
counter acted the Congress propaganda by 
pointing out to the Muslim masses that their 
true interests lay in their organisation under the 
banner of the League which alone could serve 
them truly The Leagues _ counter diive 
succeeded in a large measure aided by allega 
tions that i provinces where the Congress was 
Tunning the Goveinment the Muslim mumorities 
were not treated well Point was added to this 
complaint bv the attempt of the Madras Speaker 
to insist on the Vande Mataram song (which 
was held to glorify Hindu ideals) being sung on 
the floor of the Assembly and the attempt to 
popularise the spread ot Hindi The Congress, 
on the other hand, inspired movements to 
undermme the authority of the Ministries 
Bengal, the Punjab, Assam and Sind, and m the 
last named it actually succeeded in overthiow 
ing the Ministry The widening gulf between 
the Congiess and the League gave an additional 
stimulus to the consolidation of the Muslim 
forces under the League which found truition 
at the Lucknow session of the League in the 
autumn of 1937. 


The session was unique in several respects 
For the first time in the history of the Muslim 
organisational movement complete unity was 
achieved, and everv section of Mushm opimuion 
including those which till then had been opposed 
tu the League on outside it, rallied round the 
League kor example the Muslim members of 
the Unionist Party of the Punjab, under Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, and the Muslim members 
of the Coalition Party of Bengal under Mi 
Fazlul Hug, declared their 1eadimess to forget 
their erstwhile differences with the League and 
to merge their fortunes with those of the League 
There was no discordant note and Mushm 
political unity was complete Ihe Mushm 
League emerged the only strong and influential 
political organisation of the Muslim community 


Over two thousand delegates were present 
from every corner of British India, Burma ind 
Assam Even Bihar, which s1x months ago 
could scarcely secure a dclegate prepared to 
attend the session of the League in Bombay 
sent a contingent of 50 All brought stories of 
revived interest in the League in every p10vince 
and the proposals in the presidential address by 
Mr Jmnah for the extension of the Leaguc into 
the furthermost district of Cvuy province were 
enthusiastically received 


The President, Mr Jinnah delivered a fighting 
oration 
nail 
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But while he devoted much of his address to 
tearing the Congress to pieces, he did not fail to 
exhort members of the League to greater efforts 

Muslims must realise,” he said, “that the 
time has come when they should devote their 
eneigies to self organisation and full develop- 
ment of their power to the exclusion of every 
othe: consideration I want the Mushms to 
believe in themselves and take their destiny in 
thutr own hands The All India Muslim League 
has now come to live and play its part in the 
world of Indian politics Enghty mullions of 
Muslims in India hive nothing to fear. They 
have the magic power in their own hands,”’ he 
concluded 


The session changed the creed of the League 
to “‘ the establishment in India of full mdepen- 
dence mn the torm of a federation of free democra- 
tic states in which the rights and interests of 
the Mushms and other minorities are adequately 
and effectively sifeguarded in the constitution 
Another resolution strongly condemned the 
attitude of the Congress in ‘‘ fowsting Vande 
Mataram as the national anthem upon the coun- 
try mm callous disregard of the feelings of Mussal- 
m1ns,”’ declaimg the song ‘‘ not only positively 
inti Islamic and idolatrous in 1ts mspiration and 
ideas but definitely subversive of the growth of 
Jenuine nationalism mIndia’’ The League also 
deprecated and protested against the formation 
of Munistries in certain provinces by Congress 
parties ‘‘in flagrant violation of the letter and 
spirit of the Government of India Act of 1935 and 
the Instrument ot Instructions’, and condemned 
the Governors for ‘their failure to entorce the 
special powers entrusted to them for safeguard- 
ing the interests of Mussalmans and other 
important minorities,” 


On the subject of federation, the League 
_assed the following resolution ‘* The All- 
India Muslim League records its emphatic dis- 
approval of the scheme of AJl India federation as 
embodied in the Government of India Act of 
1935, and 1s opposed to its mtroduction, and 
urges upon the British Government to refram 
froin its enforcement as 1t considers the scheme 
to be detrimental to the interests of the people 
of India generally and to those of Muslims in 
puticulai 


The session also adopted a definite scheme 
for the economic social and cultural improve- 
ment of the community. 


The enthusiasm engendered by the success of 
the Lucknow session was kept up in succeeding 
months by an intensive organisation of branch 
Leaguus im evtry province and district In 
ordcr to consolidate the progress achieved till 
then and to promote further effort a special 
session of the League was held in April 1938 in 


He attacked the ( ongiess tooth and Calcutta under the presidency of Mr Jinnah. 
The Congress had shown 1n 81x provinccs | In several respects the Calcutta session was like 


by words,,deed and programmie that Mushm: ‘the Lucknow scess10n Mi Jinnah referred to 


cannot expect justice or fair pliy at thei hands, 
hesaid “* Bande Mataram 18 to be the national 
song and 1s to be forced on us all,’”’ he went on 
derisively. ‘‘ The Congress flag to be obt yed 
and revered by all and sundry. I venture to 
Say”, he added, ‘thatthe present Congress 
etme will result in class bitterness and commu 
nal war.” 


the overtures made by some Congress leaders 
in the interval and said ‘ I welcome a pohcy 
of live and let live , I welcome an understanding 
m matters economic and pohtical, but we 
cannot surrender, submerge or submit to the 
dictates or the uhases of the high command of 
the Congress, which 18 developing into a totall- 
tallan and authoritative caucas, functionmg 
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under the name of the Working Committee and 
popiring to the pusition of a shadow cabinet of a 
future Republic.” This was obviously a reply to 
the letters which passed between Mr. Jinnah on 
the one hand and Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Nehru 
on the other for Congress-League peace. 

To all this the Congress reply was a resolution 
passed at the Haripura session of that body 
which ran: ‘‘ The Congress welcomes the growth 
of anti-imperialist feeling among the Muslims 
and other minorities in India and the growing 
unity ofall classes and communities in India in 
the struggle for India’s independence which is 
essentially one and indivisible and can only 
be carried on effectively on a united national 


Government of India Act, 1935. 


basis. In ticular the Congress welcomes the 
large numbers of members of the minority 
communities who have joined the Congress 
during the past year and given their mass sup- 
port to the struggle for freedom and the ending 
of the exploitation of India’s masses. The Con- 
gress declares afresh that it regards it as its 
primary duty and fundamental policy to protect 
the religious, Hnguistic, cultural and other 
rights of the minorities in India so as to ensure 
for them in any scheme of government to which 
the Congress is a party the widest scope for their 
development and their participation in the full- 
est measure in the political, economic and 
cultural life of the nation,”’ 


Government of India Act, 1935. 


The seeds of the Government of India Act, 
which was placed on the Statute Book in 1935, 
were sown a8 far back as the autumn of 1930 
when the Indian Round Table Conference met 
in London for the first time. Three sessions 
of the conference were held, and it concluded 
on December 24, 1932, Some months later 
the British Government published their proposals 
tor the reform of the Indian constitution based 
on the largest Measure of agreeMent reached 
at the three sessions of the Round Table Con- 
ference. These proposes were embodied in a 
pnits Paper (March 1933) which was referred 

a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament, 
The Committee submitted its report in October 
1934, Based on the recommendations of this, 
Committee, the Government of India Bill was: 
Ercecnted to Parliament in October, 1935. The 

il} has since become law with a few changes in 
its passage through Parliament. 


The Act proposes to set up a Federation with 
responsibility at the Centre, and to provide 
for ptovincial autonomy as a preliminary 
step. 


The Federation which the Act provides differs 
from those in other parts of the world because 
its units are not homogeneous. The Indian 
States differ widely from the British India 
Provinces. These complications react upon the 
constitution. As Sir Samuel Hoare said in the 
House of Commons “they react, for instance, 
upon the provisions as to how the federation is 
to be formed, for it is obvious that the Princes, 
being voluntary agents, can only enter of their 
own volition. They react again upon the 
kind of executive and the kind of legislature 
that ia proposed, each side of the federation 
obviously demanding adequate representation 
both in the government and in the federal 
legislature. They react again by od the relations 
between the two Federal Cham , the Princes 
from the first attaching the greatest possible 
importance to the Chambers having equal powers. 
They react, further, upon the list of federal 
subjects, the Princes again rightly insisting that, 
apart from the functions of Government which 
they surrender to the Federation, there should 
be no interference in their internal sovereignty. 
These complications make a formidable list of 


difficulties.’’ ; 
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The Act sets up a Federal Executive similar 
to the responsible executives in other federations 
of the Empire. The whole executive er of 
the Federation is conferred on the Governor- 
General, and his Ministers are appointed to 
‘‘aid and advise’? him and hold office during 
his pleasure. The Ministry shall consist of 
persons in whom the Legislature has confidence 
and the Governor-General shall dismiss them 
when they lose that confidence. 


In contrast, however, with Dominion Constitu- 
tions, the Governor-General of India is given 
special powers by the Act. In the first place 
the Departmentsof Foreign Aftairs, Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs and Defence are ‘‘reserved”’ and 
will be administered by him through the 
agency of counsellors; in the second place, 
in all other departments he may actin certain 
cases and for certain purposes otherwise than 
on his ministers’ advice, 


The Act imposes upon him special respon- 
‘ibilities for: ii = 


(a) The prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part thereof. 


The safeguarding of the financial stability 
and credit of the Federal Government. 


The safeguarding of the legitimate 


interests of the minorities, 


The securing to, and to the dependents 
of, persons who are or have been 
members of the public services of any 
rights provided or preserved for them 
by or under the Act and the safeguard- 
ing of their legitimate interests. 


The prevention of discrimination, 


The prevention of action which would 
subject goods of United Kingdom 01 
Burmese origin imported into India 
to discriminatory or pena] treatment. 


The protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
rulers thereof. 


Government of India Act, 1935. 


%) The securing that the due discharge of 
his functions with respect to matters 
with respect to which he 1s by, or under, 
the Act required to actin his discretion, 
or to exercise his individual judgment, 
is not preyudiced or impeded by any 
course of action taken with respect to 
any other matter, 


The Federal Legislature will consist of two 
chambes the Councsl of State and the Federal 
AsseMby The Council of State will consist 
of not more than 104 representatives of the 
erg | Indian States and of 156 representa 
tives of 3ritish India elected by the people, of 
whom sixwill be chosen by the Governor-General 
in his diswetion The Council of State is to bea 
permanen: body with a provision that a third 
of 1t8 Members should retire every third year 
The reprewntatives of British India are to be 
chosen on s communal! basis, while those of the 
States will be appointed by the Rulers of the 
States concerned in accordance with the relative 
rank and importance of the State (See 
table at the end of this chapter for the composr 
tron ofthe British Induan half of the Couneil 
of State ) 


The Federal Assembly will consist of not 
more than 125 representatives of the federating 
Indian States and of 250 representatives of 
British India mostly elected by the Provincial 
Legislatures—by the lower House of the 
Provincial Legislatures wherever there are 
two Houses 


The Federal Assembly 18 to continmte for five 
years from the date appointed for their first 
meeting after the expiration of which it will be 
dissolved The distribution of seats here will 

be on a communal basis Thus, the Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh seats will be filled by the 
representatives of those communities in the 
Provincial Assemblies voting separately for a 
prescribed number of communal seats De- 
pressed Classes will have representation from 
among the Hindu seats Besides these three 
main groups, Europeans, Anglo Indians, Indian 
Christians, representatives of commerce and 
industry, landholders, representatives of labour 
and women will have seats (See table at the 
end of this chapter for the composition of 
the British Indian half of the Federal Assembly ) 


An “annual financial statement” setting 
out the estimated receipts and expenditure of 
the Federation in respect of every financial year 
will be laid before both Chambers of the Federal 
Legislature. The estimates of expenditure wil) 
show separately the sums required to meet 
expenditure charged upon the revenuer of the 
Federation, and the sums required to meet 
other expenditure proposed to be made from the 
revenues of the Federation Items falling under 
the former category will not be submitted to 
the vote of the Legislature With a view to the 
observance of the well recognised principle of 
public finance that no proposal for the imposition 
of taxation or for the appropriation of public 
revenues should be made otherwise than on the 
responsibility of the Execute, it is provided 
In the Act that no demand for a grantis to be: 
ated poke recommended by the Governor- 

nera 
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The Federal Lepiesature alone may make laws 
upon any federal subject and the Provincial 
Legislature alone may make laws upon any 
subject treated as “concurrent”, but in case 
of conflict Federal legislation shall prevail unless 
the provincial law has been reserved for the 
consideration of the Governor-General and has 
received his assent 


The foregoing 1s a descmption of the framework 
of the India Federation When half of the 
Indian States, on the basis of population and ot 
representation in the Upper Federal Chamber 
have acceded and after both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have presented an address to His Majesty 
praying that the Federation may be brought 
into existence, a Royal Proclamation will give 
legal effect to the Federation of India 


The creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative units including two new ones, 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of which have 
In recent years found it very difficult to make 
both ends meet, and the need tora strong Central 
Government presented some very” difficult 
financial problems for the framers of the con- 
stitution The allocation of sources of taxation 
and the settlement of heads of expenditure 
and debts, not only to enable the provinces 
progressively to develop but also to provide 
the Central Government with adequate funds to 
discharge 1ts All India responsibilities was the 
main problem ‘To secure a satisfactory solution 
of this problem the expert advice of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was sought His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this volume 


The Government of India Act also establishes 
a Statutory Railway authority which will take 
over the executive authority of the Federation 
in respect of the regulation, construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
The powers which the Governor General possesses 
of taking action 1n virtue of special responsibilities 
and in respect of the reserved subjects extend 
to the giving of directions to the Railway 
authority 


Under the Act a Federal Court 18 to be 
established which will consist of a Chief Justice 
of India and such number of other Judges as 
His Majesty may deem necessary The Federal 
Court will ordinarily sitin Delhi It will have an 
original jurisdiction and an appellate jurisdiction, 
in the latter in appeals from High Courts in 
British India and in Federated States Its 
original jurisdiction will extend to any dispute 
between any two or more of the following, 
namely, the Federation, any of the Provinces 
and any of the Federated States Provision 3s 
also made for an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council from a decision 
of the Federal Court 


The Act abolishes the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India and makes him a Minister of 
the Crown individually responsible for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crown in 
relation to the affairs of India, He will, however, 
coutimue to be a member of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament, to which bodies he will be responsible 
for his actions 
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Provincial Constitutions 

Jé may take two or three years before the 
federal part of the constitution 1s ready to func 
tion In the meantime Provincial Autonomy 
will be set up Under the Act there will be 
eleven Governors provinces, namely Madras 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Assam, the N W I’ Province, Orissa and Sind. 
with power to the Crown by Order in Counc: 
to create, if deemed necessary, a new Province, 
increase or dimunish the area of any province 
or alter the boundaries of any Province The 
Provincial Cxecutive will be similar to that of 
the Federation in form 


In addition to the Governors Provinces there 
will be the following Chief Commissioners 
provinces British Baluchistan Delhi, Ajmer 
Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, the area known as Panth Piplida and 
such other Chief Commissioners Provinces as 
may be created under the Act which will be 
administered by the Governor General acting 
enone a Chief Commissioner to be appointed 

yY him 


The Provinces of Madras, Bombay Bengal 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Assam will 
have two Chambers, Upper and Lower namely 
the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, while the others will have only onc 

mber, the Legislative Assembly Reprcusen 
tétion in the Legislative Assembly will be by 
separate electorates for cach community based 
on the provisions of the Communal Award as 
modified by the Poona Pact of September 25, 
1932, under which a number cf seats out of the 
seats classified as general seats will be reserved 
to the Depressed Classes The life of the 


Provincial Legislatures will be the same as that | 


of the Federal 


In provinces with bicameral legislatures 
the Upper House will see that the Lower House 
does not indulge in hasty and ill conceived 
legislation due to the temporary majority of 
any party But the deliberations of the Upper 
House will also be subject to examination by the 
Lower House 


While there will be no nominated members 
and no officials in the Assembly—all members 
ot the Lower House will be elected—the Governor 
will have the right to fill some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exists (See 
tables at the end of this Chapter for the 
compostiion of the Proiincual Councils and 
Provincial Assemblies ) 

The constitution sets out the qualifications 
of electors There are certain provisions of a 
general nature applicable to all Provinces while 
particular Provinces are dealt with separately, 
88 In some cases the payment of local taxation, 
in other cases payment of local taxation, 1n other 
cases payment of land revenue 1s the main 
qualification The new constitution has extend 
ed the existing franchise so as to enfranchise 
about 10 per cent of the total population of 
British India The Acts of 1915 and 1919 
provided for an electorate of approximately 
3 per cent of the total population, the franchise 
based mainly on a property qualification Under 
the reformed constitution women have a mfich 
wider franchise, over 6 000,000 female electorates 


Government of Indta Act, 1935. 


as compared with 315,000 provided by the acts 
of 1915 and 1919 The Act of 1935 serures 
representation for women, for the Deprssed 
Classes, for dustrial labour and for ssecial 
interests and for the bulk of the small landhcders, 
small cultivators, urban ratepayers as wel as a 
substantial section of the poorer classes 


At present the Provinces have no original of 
independent powers The local Govemments 
are under the superintendence, directon and 
control of the Governor-General in Comcil and 
the Secretary of State for India Tie first 
step which the new constitution proposes to 
take 18 to create provinces with independence 
of their own and to assign to them a certain 
exclusive share of the activities of Government 
There will be a transfer of all subjects to the 
control of the legislature The subjects which 
are Classified as provincial will, as indicated 
above, be exclusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which will have power to make 
laws for peace and good government There 
will be no more “reserved” subjects All 
subjects will be “‘ transferred ’’’ The admunistra- 
tion of all these subjects will pass from the 
bureaucracy to the control of Ministers responsi- 
ble to the legislature Such subjects will include 
public order, courts, police, prisons, education, 
health and sanitation, public works, agriculture, 
forests, land revenue, excise, tolls, unemploy- 
ment and certain classes of taxation, 


Generally the Ministers will be entrusted with 
the administration of their own departments 
Under the existing constitution they are merely 
advisers of the Governor Under the new 
Constitution they will be effective executives 
Only in those spheres where the Governor will 
Yetain a special responsibility will he have the 
right to act independently of the Ministers should 
he differ from their views But normally such 


‘occasions should not be very frequent 


Both the Upper and Lower Houses will have 
power to initiate legislation except that Money 
Bills will be initiated in the Lower House only. 
Should there be a difference of opinion between 
the two Houses with regard to a Bill the Governor 
will be empowered to convene a joint session 
of the two Houses Any Bill affirmed by the 
majority in the Joint session shall be taken to 
have been duly passed. 


Under the new Constitution the Governor 
will have almost the same special responsibilities 
as the Governor-General except the one relating 
to financial stability and credit. The Governor 
has, notwithstanding the advice of his Ministers, 

wer to take whatever action he thinks necessary 

or the due discharge of his mt trad for 
preserving the peace or tranquillity of the 
Provinces The grant of these powers will 
ensure a smooth working of the constitution 
and prevent a breakdown 

Indeed, the proposed constitution will enable 
India to achieve considerable political power. 
Everything depends on whether it 1s worked in a 
spirit of co-operation, sincerity and unity or in a 
spirit of irresponsibility or communal bias. 
In the former event, India’s advance along the 
path of responsible Government is assured ; 
‘nh the latter, the Governor’s or Governor- 
ene special powers will be morc than 

ustificed, 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
Representatives of British India. 


—— 
ed] 


Promaces or Communty | ots! | Genes | ccindued | SAM | Musk | Women’ 
es 
| ae SE eae 

Madras 20 14 j 4 l 
Bombay 16 10 1 4 1 
Bengal 20 8 1 10 ] 
United Provinces | 20 11 1 7 1 
Punjab 16 | 3 4 8 Pan 
Bihat 16 10 1 4 1 
Central Provinces and 

Betar & 6 1 1 
Assam 5 3 aa 
N W F Province 5) 1 4 
Orissa ) 4 1 
Sind 5 Z ) 
British Baluchistan 1 Lf 4 
Delhi ‘ 1 1 
Ajmer Morwara 1 1 
Loorg 1 ] 
Anglo Indians : 1 
Etiropeans 7 
Indian Christians 2 

Total 150 Vo 
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The Indian Legislature. 


The annual Budget session of the Indian Legis 
lature commenced with the opening of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly in New Dclhi on 25 January 
1937 «The piimciple official business dming 
the session was provided by the annual Riilw vy 
and Gener! Budgets Ihe Hon Sir Muhanimed 
fafrullah khan prescating the Ralwiw Budget 
showed a bettcr state of affans thin was antic. 
pated in the railway estimates Iiuid before the 
Legislature . year previously He showed to 
begin with that the revised estimate for 1935 36 
presented m the Assembly m Iebruary 1936 
showed a deficit of 44 crores but that the wtua 
sesult vt the close of the yc u was a deficit of 4 
crores Rat!wav earnm,s duimz the year 1 137 
had so steadily smproved th it stead of a deh 1t 
of 34 crores provided in the Budget estimates 
the revised estimates expected 2 su plus of 15 
Jakhs If a change had not been made in the 
system of accounting the surplus would have 
been more than} acrore Gross traffic rec cipts 
were placed 1t 44 cores more than the preced 
ing years figurcs the corresponding incie 1% 
in the working expenscs being slight The total 
net revenuc the Railw1\ Boa d showed now 
to be estimated 1¢ 4 crores better than the p: eced 
Ing year The accountinZ chanZe ji st menti ned 
would reduce the amount to three and a half 
crores 


* The Railway memher infoimed the House of 1 
proposal to bring before the House at an early 
date a Resolution embod\mg 2n wnendment 
of the Resolution pissed in September 1924 
for the separation ot railwav from general 
revenues This iesolution bore parrticulu 
reference to the Railway Depreciation lund 
and the portion of railuay profits to be } 11d to 
Genezal revenues 

The Railway estimates for 1937 38 provided 
for a surplus of 15 lakhs this po ition being 
reached in accordance w th the proposed modi 
ficition of the Separation Resolution 


ihe Jimance Membcr the Hon ble Sir Jaincs 
Giigg prescnted on 27 lLebruary his swnnual 
Finanrial Statumcnt and Budget He showcd 
that whereas a ycir cailier he anticipated 1 
surplus of 197 lakhs for the vcar ending 31 
Maich 1936 the actual surplus was 1 84 akhs 
His revised torecast for the y¢ ir 1986 37 showed 
a deficit of 197 lakhs ag uns: an estimated sur 
us of 6 Jakhs There 1s an excess of 25 lakhs 
expenditure and 1 deterioration mn revenue 
of 1 78 lakhs The inn he ids of detcrior :tion 
of revenue weie Customs Income T1x and cm 
1ency while :mprovements took place unde 
Central Lxcises Muscellwnecous and Salt 


As regards the ensuing vear, an important 
Consideiation was the separation of Burm. from 
India, which was expected to cost the Cental 
Exchequer 283 lakhs Another import wt 
consideration the Finance Member showed to 
be the introduction of Provincial Autonomy the 
cost of which he expected to be 185 lakhs 
“ The sum of these two figures i 418 lahhs 
represents the extia buiden on ow Budget 
(té additional to that assumed in earlier ears) 
arising from the Constitutional changes dye on 
Ist April 1938 ’ The estimates for 19397 38 
after taking account of these considerations 


showed on the basis of current taxation a gross 
deficit of 342 lakhs agunst which there was 
1 8$1].hkhs in the Revenue Reserve kund so that 
the net deficit was reduced to 1,58 lakhs To 
cover the net dificit the Fmance Member pro 
} csed to increase the Sugar excise from Rs 150 
to Rs 2 per cwt this to be accompanied by 
fixing the import duty on sugar at Rs 7 4a cwt 
plus the excise for the time bemg im foree The 
kinance Member s second proposal for fillmg the 
budget gip wis to raise the import duty on 
silver from 2 annas to 3 ann1s an ounce 


Ihe general d scussion of the Budget and the 
custcmarv dcbates upon the different aspects 
of Gcvernmcnt policy with which the demands 
fol ippropiiation grants were connected lasted 
is usual Seycral days and during the subsequent 
plolonged general discussion of the Finance 
bil 1t became clear that the ( ongress Party 
in the Assembly were determined not to accept 
the fininaial proposils for the ensumg year 
Jventuily the House divided over the clause 
of the Linince Bill providmg for the proposed 
increase in the sug ui eacise and condemned the 
ploposil by 74 votes to 41 The figures showed 
that evervone voted against the proposal except 
the 96 ofhcial members the members of the 
non Official Luropean Group and some of the 
nominited non official members of the House 
In consequence of this vote the 1 mance Member 
did not move the thnd reading of the Finance 
Bill as amcnded The measure was thereupon 
submitted mdependentls to the Council of State 
upon the Vicerovs ceitificate and was passed 
hy that body in its o1iginal from and in that 
form becime law 

An important matte: negotiated through the 
Assembly during the session was a Government 
Resclution supeiceding that adopted by the 
Assembly on 21st April 1934 relating to the 
Roid Fund Like the earlie: Resclution ,t 
withorised the continu ince of an exaise duty of- 
2 innas pei gallon on motor spirit and 1ts alloca 
tion to a separate Road Fund and the revised 
terms of the Resolution compared with the 
euler one were designed to give the Central 
Government imcreased power over the Fund 
in regard to allocation ot funds to the Pro 
vinces The maim purpose of the fund being 
to finance 10ad construction and maintenance by 
Piovinciil Governments these changes in the 
terms of the Resolution were considered neces 
sary to assure the 10ad policies of the Provinces 
bemz adjusted as indicated by the Central 
Government so as not unduly to interfere with 
Lulway levenuts 


The Budget session of the Assembly concluded 
on 3 April and the corresponding session of the 
Council of State a few days later 


The Autumn session of the Legislature began 
in Simla on 23 August 1937 Its most important 
business was the general discussion of a Select 
Committee Report on a Bull to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Insurance ’, this 
being a monumental Bill in the hands of the 
Law Member The discussions on the Bill 
continued with few interruptions until 2 October, 
when the measure passed third reading in the 
Assembly The delates thus being ended too 
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late for the Bull to be dealt with by the Council complicated questions of policy arising there 
of State m the current session,, the Upper fiom a process now far advanced it will be 
House had a special session in New Jelhi in possible to enter on the next phase of the pro- 
November, to deal with it. This procedure gramme namely, that of placing the com plete 
had the universally admitted advantage of and final picture before the Ruling Princes and 
giving Government and others time to study then formally addressmg them im regard to 
me a eee in the Ee a Assembly their accession.” 
before 1 nal submission e@ revisin 
Chamber In the circumstances can nat His Pxeellency declared his awareness of 
surprising that when the measure came before the criticisms levelled at the scheme of Federa- 
the Council of State in November a series of tion laid down in the Constitution Act, but 
more or less agreed amendments was put, Sard that all these points had been considered 
forward from the Government side These! When the Act was bemg prepared, He added 





were carried Others proposed from the non 
official side of the House were rejected The 
Bill as thus amended subsequently received the 


‘We were conscious as well of many other 
difhculties. Nevertheless, upon the best judg- 
ment of which we were capable, there were two 
considerations which in our view must be held 


formey wseent- OL ene Lower euse to outweigh all others—the first, that the early 

His Excellency addressed a joint sitting of the establishment of a constitutional relationship 
Council of State and Legislatixe Assembly in the with the federal sphere between the States 
Assembly Chamber of 13 September His and British India 1s of the utmost importance 
Excellency specially referred to the problems from the standpoint of the maintenance of the 
of middle class unemployment andiural develop umity of India, the second, that the existence 
ment and to the costly but unavoidable opera of a Central Government cipable of formulating 
tions recently current in Waziristan Huis economic policies affecting the interests of the 
Excellency also made an important reference to sub continent as a whole 13 of direct and imme- 
mulitary expenditure, statmg ‘ In consulta diate relevance to the economic circumstances 
tion with the Commander in Chief I have been of the India of today.” The anomalies on 
giving the closest consideration to the question which criticisms of the kederation scheme were 
of Army organisation and the re equipment of based are, said His Excellency ‘‘ the necessary 
the Army 1n India, so as to maintain its efficiency and inescapable incidents not merely of the 
at the highest possible pitch having regard to introduction of an All India Federation at this 
recent developments elsewhere 1n the matter of moment but of its introduction at any time within 
mechanisation and the like The expenditure the measurable future ”. 


involved is inevitably considerable I have 
caused representations to be made in the matter _ The Legislative Assembly adopted on the 


to His Majesty’s Government for assistance in 
carrying out the reorganisation owing to the 
very heavy cost involved and it 1s my hope that 
we shall receive a favourable reply’ Huis 
Excellency referred in terms of restramed satis 
faction to the progress made by the Provincial 
Governments since the mauguration of the new 
Provincial Autonomy Constitutions of 1937 
‘It 15 enough (he said) to claim that together 
we have overcome at least the most serious of 
the difficulties that have so tar confronted us 
By the early days m August there were esta- 
blished in office in every Province ot India, 
Ministries enjoying the support of a majority 
of the:rr respective Legislatures The decision 
which has brought about this happy position 
does high credit to all concerned’’, These 
remarks had special reference to the acceptance 
of office by the representatives of the Congress 
party in the Provinces where they had a mnajority 
in the Legislatures and after a preliminaly 
period during which they refused to accept 
office and interim munistries carried on, 


His Excellency also referred to the next and 


last day ot it) session, namely 7 October the 
Resolution promised in Iebruary by the Railway 
Member in connection with the separation of 
Railway finances trom General finances This 
resolution tood in the hands of the Finance 
Member and ran as follows ‘That this 
Assembly recominends to the Governor General 
in Council that railway revenues be declared not 
hable, before the lst April, 1940, or before the 
fixation under section 187 (1) of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, of the sum thereim referred 
to, whicheve! Js eirlie1, to1epay to the Deprecia 
tion Reserve lund muntained for Indian 
State owned railways the balance outstanding 
on lst April 1937, of loans taken from the Fund 
to mect railway deficits or to pay to general 
revenues any contributions due under the 
Resolution of this Assembly of the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1924, in respect of the period, beginning 
on ist April, 1931, and ending on the 31st 
March, 1937.”" Apart from the practical aspect 
of the matter covered by the Resolution namely 
the difhculty of repaying the dues in question 
without gravely disturbing railway Management 
and finance for many years to come, the Finance 


final stage of the Constitutional reforms now in Member in commending the Resolution to the 
process of introduction, namely lederation House pomted out that the central fact in the 
in regard to this he said ‘‘ Since last I ad 1equirement of the Resolution was the Niemeyer 
dressed you my representatives have toured the Order in Council under which the Provinces 
States and held discussions with the Ruling were to get a share of the centrally collected 
Princes and their Mimsters, and replies from income tax whenever the divisable income tax 
almost every State to my letter of enquiry of pool plus the railway contribution exceeds 
last August have been received, expressing their 13 croies the railway contribution having for 
views on the matters connected with Federation this purpose under the Niemeyer Order-in- 
in which they are particularly interested. The Council been calculated as if both the arrears of 
work of collating and analysing these voluminous contribution to the Central Government and the 
replies 18 nearing completion, and after decisions debt to the Depreciation Fund have been 
have been taken on the many ditheult and cancelled, 
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appear in print it will be reconstituted, in order 
to undertake the first of a series of new inquiries 


The Indian Tariff Board. 


The Indian Tariff Board continued in suspense extent of protection required by the Indian 
throughout 1936, owing to the absence of in- Sugar Industry during the pcriod from 31st 
quirles to be made byit. By the time these lines Varch 1938 to 31st March 1946 -— 


which are statutorily required before the ex- C.8.1., 1.0.8. 


piration of the different periods for which pro- 
tection has been given to various industries. 
Under the direction of the Government of India 
the following Board will take upat the beginning 
of April 1937 the statutory inquiry into the: 


i8 as 
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Indians Overseas. 


President.—Sir Geoffrey Bracken, &.(.1.E., 


Members.—Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
and Dr. L. C. Jain, M.A4,, LL.B., Ph.D. 
D.sc., Econ. (Lond.). 


Secretary. Mr. K. B. Bhatia, I.¢.8. 


Numbers.— The total Indian population overseas, according to the latest available returns, 


follows :-—— 


———— 


Name of country. 


» British Empire. 
Ceylon .. a 
British Malaya* 
Hong Kong. 
Mauritius 
Seychelles 


Gibraltar 
Nigeria .. 
Kenya 

Uganda .. sie 
Nyasaland ee 


Zanzibar oa ia 
Tanganyika Territory 
Jamaica se ce 
Trinidad - 
British Guiana 


Fiji Islands “ 
Northern Rhodesia 
Southern Rhodesia 
Canada .. is 
Australia 


New Zealand 
South Africa,— 
Natal .. 
Transvaal 
Cape Province i 
Orange Free State .. 


South African Protectorate» .. 


South West Africa .. 
Maldives me ae 
British North Borneo .. 
Aden... 7 bes 


British Somaliland .. 


United Kingdom Pe 

Malta .. ne oe 

Grenada ie 

St. Lucia at Re 

British Honduras a 
Total for British Empire 


+ Indian estate labourers only. j 
* Includes Straits Settlements, Federated and Unfederated Malay States, 


Indian population. 


659,311¢ 

657,720 f 
4,745 
268,211 
503 


a (approximately) 
38,325 
15,000 
1,558 (Asiatics) 


14,242 
23,422 
18,487 
151,076 
138,334 


85,002 
176 (Asiatics, 
2,184 (Asiatics) 

1,599 

2,404 


1,166 


183,646 
25,561 
10,692 

29 


409 (Asiatics) 


3 


7,287 


520 
7,128 
41 
5,000 
2,189 
497 


2,328,438 


14 er es 
550 (Approximately) .. 
[3] 





Date of estimates. 


1936 
1936 
1931 
1936 
1931 


1932 
19381 
1936 
1936 
1936 


1981 
1931 
1935 
1936 
1935 


1936 
1931 
1936 
1931 
1933 


1932 


1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
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Name of Country. | 
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Date of estimates. 
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Foreign Countries. 








37, Dutch East Indies 27,638 ns 1930 
38, Siam... wa 5,000 (approximately) . 1931 
39. French Indo-Chin ,000 i ) «| 1981 
40. Japan .. ats 300 ” ) . | 19381 
41. Bahrcin 500 -» | 1983 
42, Iraq a ae we 2,596 1932 
43. Muscat. es es 441 1933 
44, Portuguese East Africa 5,000 1931 
45. Madagascar... Ks 7,945 1931 
46. Reunion 1,533 1933 
47, United States of America 5,850 1930 
48, Dutch Guiana .. - 37,933 1932 
49, Brazil .. 6 2,000 1931 
50. European countries 1,000 (approximately) 

Total for foreign countries .. 103,736 od 

Total for all countries 2,432,174 


Origin of 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras. 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
Carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommenda- 
tions for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter: 
minable after 5 years. 

History of Emigration.—Uader the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
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Men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1894 gave rise to asystem of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Béunion and 
Bourbon which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a& conven - 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XIII of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated 
and consolidated the whole system of coatrol. 
It Was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of Indla in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to theinjury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
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of gross abuscs in the treatment of emi 
grants in British Guiana A commuissior 
of enquiry was appointed und their repor 
led to important legislation in the colon 
for the protection of Indian immigrant 
which was subsequently extended to Trinida 
Owing to similar complain s from Natal an 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were als 
instituted in both these colonies, and the) 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number ci 
points requiring amendment 


Recent Legislation —In 1871 a fresh co 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871] 
by which the Acts regulating emigration t 
the French Colonies and two amending Act 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in th 
general law The question of revision of th 
law again came up for consideration in 1882 
when several cases of kidnapping and otte 
objectionable practices were reported to th 
Government of India The opportunity wa 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitche 
and Mr Grierson) to ascertain inthe N W P 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in whic! 
the system of recruitment actually worked 
the respects in which 1t was open to improve 
ment, and the attitude of the people tow1rd 
emigration Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 188 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year This Act specifle 
time countries to which emigration 1s J+wful 
but empowers the Governor Genera) in vounc! 
to add to the list by notification, and also t 
prohibit emigration to any of the countri 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disea 
and/or excessive mortality among emigrant 
in such country, or on the ground that prom 
measures have not been tuken for the protec 
tion of emigrants or that the agreements ma 
with them in India %re not duly enforced Th 
Act with certain amendinents of no importanc: 
to the system of indentured emigration rr 
mained in force unti] 1908, when a fresh rev - 
sion of the law was undertaken 


Onder the Act of 1908 (XVIT of 1908) thc 
countries to which emigration wis luwiul were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius Jamaice 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St Lucia, Grenada 
St Vincent, Natal, St Kitts, Nevis, Fiji th 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutc) 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St Cronx 
Emigration to St Lucia, Grenada, St Vincent 
St, Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, th 
demand for fresh labour having died out 
Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
lst July 1911 as the Government of India werc 


satisfied that it was undesirable to continue | 


to send Indian labour to that agosig A Emi 
Hse to the French Colonies ot Reunion 

artiniqne and crap had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants 


The labour laws of the several Colonie 
provide for the protection and welfare o 
resident Indian labourer. The Governmeni 
of India ajlso occasionally depute. to } the 
colonies their officers to report on the ‘con 
dition of Indian labo rers putations from 
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India visited T1) and Gritish Guiana in 1921 
In spite of all precauti.ns certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
ind°ntured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during vhe last decade been 
strongly opposed to it The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re 
celved from Messrs McNeill and Chimanlal, 
ind they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abvlished ‘The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916 


In 1922 a further step forward was taken jn 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla 
ture Fmuigration to bbylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 

Lmigrant’’ was extended to cover all per- 
sons assisted’ to depart from India 


Present Position —Iniian emigration 
quesvlons have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest It 1s no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra 
vellers In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population The issues round 
nese public interest at present centres are 

ree — 


(a) Control of emigration 


(>) hights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire, 


(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians 
l»miciled overseas 

These questions may ~be _ considered 
eparately 

Control of Emigration—So far as 


inskill i labour is concerned, the Governmei t 
of India have assumed absolute powers cf 
contro! ‘lhe terms of section 10 of the 
Lmugration Act of 1922 are as follows — 


10 (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
uiskuled work, shall not be lawful except to 
sich countries and on such terms and condi- 
t ons as the Governor-General in Council, by 
iotificationin the Gazelle of Indva, may specify 
in this behalf 


**(2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
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or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued in the form in which it has been so 
1pproved.”’ 


Under this law emigration has been i giliced 
to Ceylco on the following conditions : 


(1) The emigrant shall— 


(a) have been recruited by a _ person 
licensed for that purpose by and res 
ponsible to an officer ‘hereinafter called 
the Emigration Commuissione:) appomt 
ed by the Government of Ceylon, or 


(0) have applied direct tothe Umigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage 
and have been accepted by hin, 


(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 


(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor-General jo Counci] mav by noti 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shail 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shal) be void. 


(4) No part cf the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shal] 
be r3coverable from anv emigrant and al! 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raisedin such manner 
end managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonia! Government. 


(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at an, 
time when so desired by the Governor-Gener 11 
in Council admit and give all! facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 


(6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters’ 
Associa 


(7) It at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in 
clause (6). 


(8) Within six months from theissue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Governor-General 1n Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to suable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shail be 
recoverable. 
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(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance witb this 
Notification, 


Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per- 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May lst 1923, and limited to 
@ number not exceeding 1,500 labourers. The 
terms were more onercus than in the case of 
oe Colonies and the arrangement has now 
apse e 


Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration 1s to commence has 
not yet been fixed .— 


Emigration to British Guiana.—Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the p e of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General 1n 
(ouncil may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Gmana notify in the Gazette of 
Indwa on the following terms and conditions, 
which shall thereupon become operative — 


(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 500 fam1- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of pezsons included in the said 500 families 
shall not exeeed 1,500. 

(2) The emigrants shall either have been 
recruited by a person iicensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereimafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct tothe Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence dumng transport shall be recover- 
able fiom any emigrant and all expenses in this 
conner tion shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their 
disposal 

(4) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
General in Council, admit and give all facilities 
ae Agent appoirted under section 7 of the 


(5) If at any time there 1s no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent ts 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the 
Government of Britash Guiana shall at the 
request of the Governor-Gencral m Council 
appoint a verson to perform temporarily the 
duties of the Agent 

(6) Prior to the arriva] of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Gwana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commission 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for ita separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not less than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
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which shall be healthy and shall have an wi 


equate supply of good drinking water. All 
expenses in connection with the preparation of 
the holdings shall be borne by the Government 
of British Guiana and shall in no case be recover- 
able from an emigrant, 


The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 


After an emigrant has been in occupation of | 


& heiding for three years, he shall, provided 
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(18) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the cause of children belonging to other 
communities. 


(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately 
represented on such boards. 


(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 


either by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 


On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding. 


(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month, 

(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shal] | 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom: ' 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultura) 
purposes generally. Free medical] assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. 


(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arsival in British Guiana. 


Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
jn British Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
his passage from his residence in India to British 


Guiana. 


Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on tle expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in Britisb 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana. 


(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the requestof an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re-: 
natriste at ita own expense and without any pay- 
ment by or on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence In India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 


(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Gulana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding lease 
from the Settlement Commission. 


this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent. of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his firet arrival In the colony. 


(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Govy- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony in 
accordance with this notification. 


Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire.— On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-govern- 
ing dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions :— 


(1) It isan inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
12¢eluding temporary residence for the purpose 
of education; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 


**(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition: (a4) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian; and (b) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.”” 


The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, ado and which, with- 
out expressly differen g agsinst Indian; 
are in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
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to be not racial or political but economic 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of lite to 
be ursuited to the requirements ot the Union 
Canada prohibited the landing of any person 


who h come to the Dominion otherwise 
than by continuous journey from the country of 
which he was a native and unless he possessed in 


his own right 250 dollare Since 1930 Canada 
has restricted the immigration of Indians to the 
wife or unmarried child under 18 \ears of age 
of any Canadian citizen legally admitted 
to and resident m Canad1, who 1s in 4 position 
to receive and care for his dependents New | 
foundland and the Irish Free State {mpose: 
no restrictions ll the self governing Domi 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com 
merce pleasure, or education India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 

ports A bill has also been passed by the 
ndian Legislature empowering the Govern 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses 
100, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by thelaw and admin 
atration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile” With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there 1s no justification: 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra . 
tion of British Indians which are not placed | 
on other classes of British subjects, and this ' 
principle has in practice been observed by the’ 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where as stated hereafter the British 
Government has reserved toitself the right to 
im pose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population 


Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas—The po 
hey of the Empire is summed up in the resolu 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921 which 
was recorded in the following terms — 


* This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
Joy complete control over the composition 
of 1tsown population by restricting immieta 
tion frem any of the other communities, but 

gnises that there is incongruity between 


pire, and the existence of disabilities 

pon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire and this Conference 
therefore, 1s of opinion that in the interesta of 


reco 

the a of India, as an equal member of. 
the Em 

u 
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the sofidarity of the Commonwealth it 15 
desfrable that the rights ot such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised ” 


* The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
yart of the Union The representatives of 

ndia while appreciating the acceptance of this 

resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of 
Indians in South Africa and hope that by 
negotiations between India and South Africa a 
way can be found as soon as may be to reach a 
more satisfactory position 


Summary of present Position —Outside 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows — 


(1) South Afmea—The main grievances 
of Indians which led to & passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr Gandhi were set 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relfef Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts Gandhi agreement The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters — 


(i) Mr Gorges Secretary for the Interior 
to Mr Gandhi June 30th, 1914 ‘ With re 
gard to the admunistration of existing laws 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been aad will continue to be the desire 
of the Government to see that they are admuini¢ 
tered in a yust manner and with due regard to 
vested rights ’ 


(1) Mr Gandhi to Mr Gorges, July 7th, 1914 


By vestea rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township ’ 


This has been officially interpreted to mean 
‘that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 


. whether in contravention of the law or not 


should be respected 

In 1920 an Asiatic Coquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union Their main recommenda 
tions were as follows — 


(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal) the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No 35 of 1908) and 
Act No 37 of 1919 should not be repealed 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria 
tion of Asiatics but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en 
couraged 

(4) There should be no compulsory segrega 
tion of Asiatics but 


(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
introduced under which municipalities 
right subject to certain 


be 
should have 
conditions — 


(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics 
(b) to set aside certain streets or portions 


of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted 
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(6) These areas should be selected and 
allocated by a board of mmdependent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community 


(7) In Natal the nght of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 


(8) A uniform “License Taw’’ applicable 
to all the Provinces ofthe Union should be 
possible, be enacted If that 1< impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con 
eee Act of Parliament providing, snter 

10 — 


(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor licenses) shall be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction , outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and 1n the other 
Provinces to Special Licensing Officcrs appoint 
ed by the Administrator 


(b) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused 


(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
re tendered for or against the applica 

on. 


*(d) That, in the case of the refusal of 1 
license on the ground thatthe applicantis not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
vppointed by the Administrator 


(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
tight to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business 

(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
More active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws 


(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the oflicial records relating to 
Asiatics. ‘Lhis officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiaticas 1n the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be seut to him 1n order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 


Ou the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests. 

From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of g law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asjatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommen 
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re pat i ag ane peor alte Indians 
ad previously enjoyed of acq and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
latter proposal the Government of In ear- 
nestly grace but the protest was not 


accepted by the Union Government. 


As has been stated above, the representatives 
of the Union of South Africa dissented from the 
1csolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921 
which recommended the recognition of the right 
of Indians to citizenship im the self governing 
Dominions The negotiations conducted be- 
tween the two governments produced little result 
and the anti Asiatic feeling prevailing was re- 
flected in the legislation passed during the follow- 
ing years Between 1922 and 1925 the Durban 
Land Alienation Ordinance, the Borough and 
fownship Land Ordinance, the Natal Boroughs 
Ordinance (No 19 of 1924) and the Natal Town 
ships Ordinance of 1925 were all passed and were 
detrimcntal to Indian interests In 1925, the 
Areas Reservation, Immigration and Registration 
(Lurther Provision) Bill was introduced in the 
Union Parhament, the object of the Bull being to 
stiffen the immigration law 1n 1ts application to 
Asiatics and to introduce segregation in Natal 
Lhe Billroused constcrnation in South Africa and 
widcsprcad resentment in India After pro- 
longed negotiations between the two Govern- 
mcnuts, the Umon Governmcnt agreed to a 
contcrenee between the representatives of the two 
Govirnments and to the postponement of the 
considc ration of the Areas Reservation Bill until 
after the confcrence The Confercnce met in 
Capc Town and arrived at an understanding, 
commonly known as the Cape Town Agrec- 
ment of 1927 The terms of this agreement, 
which were ratificd by both Governments 1n 
Icbruary, 1927, are reproduced below 


Cape Town Agreement 1927 


1 It was announced in April 1926 that the 
Government of India and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa had agreed to hold a Round 
Lable Confcrence to explore all possible methods 
of settling the Indian question in the Union im a 
manner which would safeguard the maimtenance 
of west rn standards of life in South Africa by 
just and legitimate means The Confcrence as- 
s-Mmbled at Capc Lown on December 17th and its 
./8sion fimshed on January 12th There was, in 
these meetings, a full and frank exchange of vicws 
which has resylted mm a truer appreciation of 
mutual difficulties and a united understanding to 
co operate in the solution of a common problem 
in a spirit of friendliness and good-will, 


Both Governments re-affirm their recognition 
of the right of South Africa to use all just and 
legitimate means for the mamtenance of western 
standards of life 


2 The Union Government recognises that 
Tndians domiciled mn the Union who are prepared 
to conform to western standards of life, should be 
enabled to do 80 


3 For those Indians in the Union who may 
desire to avail themselves of it, the Union 
Government will organise a scheme of assisted 
«migration to India or other countries where 
western standards are not required Union 
domicile will be lost after 3 years’ continuous 
absence from the Union in agreement with the 
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proposed revision of the law relating to domicile 
which will be of gencral application Emigrants 
under the assisted emigration scheme who desir¢ 
to return to the Union within the 3 years will only 
be allowed to do so on refund to the Umion 
Government of the cost of the assistance received 
by them 


4 The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look after such cmigrants on their 
arrival m India 


6 Theadmissionintothe Union ofthe wives 
and minor children of Indians permancntly dom: 
ciled mn the Union will be rcgulated by paragraph 
Tn AXI of the Imperial Confercnec 
a) 8 


fi Inthe expectation that the difficulties with 
which the Union has been confronted will bk 
materially ILssened by the agreement now happil\ 
reached between the two Governments and in 
order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and 
have a fair trial the Government of the Union ot 
South Africa have decided not to proceed further 
with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill 


7 The two Governments have agreed to 
watch the working of the agreement now reached 
and to exchange views from time to time as to any 
changes that experience may suggest 


8 The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government of India 
to appoint an agent 1n order to Securc contmuous 
and effective co operation between the two 
Governments 


In Kebruary 1930, a Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly was appointed to 
Inquire into and report on ccrtain matters rclatinz 
to the nghts of Indians to own and occupy 1m 
movable property in the Transvaal and incident 
ally to trade The Committce was required 
unter alva, to investigate how far the intentions of 
the legisJature as embodied in the Act of 1919 
were being givcn effect to and whether and 1fso 
to what extent an amendment of the Act was 
desirable The Committee came to the conclusion 
that the position which had ariscn as a result of 
illegal occupation in the Mining areas was scrious 
and that there was no doubt that Law 3 of 1885 
as amended by the Act of 1919, intended that 
Asiatics should not own fixed property in the 
Transvaal outside reserved areas either individu 
ally or collectively and either directly or in 
directly It submitted its report on the 13th 
May, 1930 and embodied its recommendations 
in a Bill, which 1t urged should be enacted 1m 
mediately The Bull was read for the first time 
on the 14th May, 1930, but in defcrence to the 
representations made by the Government of India 
that adequate time should be allowed for careful 
examination of the far reaching provisions of thx 
measure, the Union Government dccided to defer 
further consideration of it until the Parliamentary 
session of 1981. As a result of opposition to the 
Bill, 1+ was later postponed further and a Con 
ference was held 1n 1932 to examine the provisions 
of the Bill and to review the working of the Cap: 
rown Agreement of 1927 1n accordance witn para 
‘ of that Agreement 
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‘The results of the Conference atc contamed in 
the following catricts from a statemcnt madc in 
the Indian Legislature on the 5th April 1932 — 


1 Jn accordincce with parazriph 7 of the 
Cape Town Agrecment of 1327 delegates of thi 
Governmc nt of the Limon of South Atrica and of 
the Govcrnmcut of Indiamct it ip Lown from 
Januiry 12th to kckruary 4th 1932 to consider 
the working of the A-rce ment and to cv hange 
VieWS as to iny modific itions that cv\perien ¢ 
might suggest The del gatcs had a full and 
frank discussion im the Conference which was 
throuzhout marhcd by a spint ot cordiility and 
mutual zo0d will 


2 both Governments con idcr thit the Cape 
Town Agrecmcnt has been 1 powerful mfluence in 
fostering fricndlv rejitions between them and 
that thcy should continuc to co opcrite im the 
common oljcct of harmonising thar respective 
interests in rezarl to Indiins icsident im the 
Union 


, 

3 It was recognised that the possibilities of 
the Unions %h me otf assiste | ¢micration to 
India are now priuctially cxbaustcd owing to the 
ceonomic and (lim itie conditions of India as well 
as to the tat thit 80 pci ecnt of the tndian 
population of thc 1 mion ire now South African 
born <A&% vconsequcnee the possibilitics of land 
settlement outsidc India as dre ids contemplated 
in paragraph 3 of the A\urecment have been 
further considired = Lhe Government of India 
willco operate with the ¢ ovcrnmcnt of the Ll mon 
in caploring the possitihti s of 1 colonisition 
scheme for sctthng Jndiws | oth from India and 
from South Africa in othcr countris In this 
inv stigition Which should tikc plice dure the 
course of the picscut yeu alcprescntative of the 
Indian community mn South Afiicy will ii they 
so desire be associitcd 4s soon iw the jn 
vestigation has lcoen complct d the two Govern 
ments will consider the results of the mquiry 


4 No other mo lific ition of the Azrecment 18 
for the present consi tered nece ssa} 


5 T shall now cndcavour to dcal with the 
Transs ial Astlatie Lontn (Amcndmcnt) Bill 
Ihe Confcrcnce d cided that it should bc con- 
sidcrcd by 17 Sub cominittec Consisting of two 
represcntitives of eah Del .ation After dis 
cussion in the sub committce Dr Malan whowis 
onc of Umon represcutitives igrecd to placc 
informally bcforc members «cf the Sclect Com 
mittce which hid prcparcd Dill suzgestions of 
the dilegatcs from India Results of this con 
sultation may bo summarisc(dt as follows — 

(1) Clausc 5 of the Bl which embodied 
the principle of segregation by piiovding for 
the ear maikhine of 1reas for the occupation 
or owncrship of land by Asiatics has been 
delctcd Instcid the Gold Jaw 18 to be 
aminded to empowcr the Mimster of thc 
Interior wftcr consultation with the Minister 
of Mines to withdraw wy land from thc 
op ration of sections 130 and 131 in so 
far as thy prombit residincc Upon or 
occupation of any land by colourd pcr- 
sons ‘Lhis power will be cxcreiid after 
Inquiry into individual ¢ wes by animpartial 
commission prisidedover by a Judge to 
validate prcsint 1k gal occupations and to 
permit «xceptions to bc made m futurc from 
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occupational restrictions of Gold Law It 
18 hoped that liberal use will be made of 
this new provision of the law so as to pre 
vent the substantial dislocation of Indian 
business which strict application of the 
existing restrictions would involve and 
to provide Indians in future with rea 
sonable facilities to trade in the mining 
areas without segregation 


(2) Ihe Baillhas also been amended so as 
to protect fixed property acquired by 
Asiatic compinics up to ist March 1930 
which are not protectid by section 2 of Act 
37 of 1919 [his will have the effect of 
Saving many Indian propertics which 
though not acquired mm contravention of 
the 1 tter ofthe Act of 1919 were acquired 
contrary to its spirit 


(3) Loci bods whom clausc 10 of the 
Jill required to r fuse certificates of fitness 
to an Asiatic to trade on the ground that 
the applicant may not lawfully carry on 
busincss on the premises for which the 
licence 18 sought shall have to treat a 
certificate issued by acompctcnt Govern 
ment officer to the effect that any land 
has becn withdrawn from the restrictive 
provisions of scctions 130 and 131 of thi 
Gold Law as sufficient proof that a coloured 
pcrson may lawfully trade on such land 
As it 18 proposed to mamtain hcreafter a 
rcgister of all lands in proclaimed area» 
Where Asiatic occupation 1s permittcd 
such a provision should prove a valuable 
safeguard to thc Indian community 


6 As against these important concessions it 
has to be rccognised that thc recommendations of 
the Indian Dclezation that areas Ithe Springs and 
de proclaimed land to which the restrictions of 
clauses 130 and 131 do not at present apply 
should not be made sub}j«ct to thim and that 
Icases for ten years or more should not be treated 
as fixcd property have not been accepted On 
the balance, however the amendments which 
subject to ratification by the Union Parliament 
have been made 1n the Bull represent a substantial 
advance on the origuaal Bull 


‘Lhe Transvaal Asiatic Lind Tenure Bull as 
amended in the Manner mentioned in paragraphs 
6 and 7 of the statement above was passcd into 
law in 1932 and a Commission presided over by 
the Honourable Mr Justice kectham was ap 
pointed in October 1932 to enquire into the 
ccecupation by coloured persons of proclaimed 
land in thc [ransvaal The [ransvaal Asiatic 
Land Tenure (Amendment) Act of 1936 which 
Was passed aftcr consideration of the recommend 
ations of the Feetham Commission completed 
the legislation necessary to give effect to the 
policy of the original Act of 1932 


The Government of the Union of South Africa 
also appointed a Committee to undertake the m 
vestigation of the possibilities of colonisation 
contemplated in the 1932 Agreement rcferred to 
above ‘Th report of this Committee was pub 
hshed simultaneously in India and yn South 
Africa on the 2nd July 1934 The main recom 
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mendation of the Committee was that further 
investigation in regard to the successful operation 
of a colonisation scheme could advantagcously be 
made by a Jomt commission in British North 
Borneo, British New Guinea and British Guiana 
Thc idea of colonising Indians from the Union 
povene does not appear to have been proceeded 
wit. 


Since 1932 there have also been several cnact 
ments which are capable of being used agamst 
Indians nthe Union eq _ the Transvaal Liccuces 
(Control) Ordinance ot 1932 and the Natal Rural 
Dealers Licensing Law Amendment Ordinance of 
1980 <A further development occurred in 1937 
when three private Bulls affecting the position of 
Indians in the Union were introduced in the 
Union Parliament The first sought to prohibit 
marriages between Europeans and Asiatics or 
natives It was introduced on the 12th January 
but attempts to have it referred to a Select 
Committee failed The second Bull sought to 
cmpower Provincial Courcils to prohibit the em- 
ployment of Europeans by non Luropeans in the 
Union andthe thirdto prohibit the acquisition 
of fixed property inthe Transvaal bj} any Euro 
pean Coloured or Cape Malay women married to 
Asiatiis and by children of such marmiagcs 
Both the Government of India and their Agent 
Gencral in the Union made representations 
against these two Bills Second reading, which 
would have involved acceptance of the principle 
of the two measures, was not rroceeded with and 
they were rcferred to a Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly for investigation of 
their contents and form Both the Indian com 
munity and the Agent General gave evidence 
before the Select Committee The Committee 
came to no conclusion on the proposal to restrict 
own rship of land through marriage but after 
consideration of the other Bull submitted an 
amendcd Hill entitled the White Womens 
Lmployment Restriction Bul The amended Bull 
sought to prohibit the employment of European 
women by Asiatics except under a certificate of 
the Minster of Labour and to forbid the issue of 
such a certificate if the women concerned were to 
be under the direction or supervision of a non 
Furopcan or to be houscd or employed on 
premises contaiing dwelling or slecping quarters 
of Asiatics or at places where they might come 
into contact with Asiatics other than as customers 
over the counter Cape Malays and Japanese 
(while the trade convention with Japan lasted) 
were to be exempted from the restriction The 
new Mcasure was purely anti Indian and the 
Government of India protested strongly agaist 
it In the course of oral evidence before the 
Select Committee a representative of the South 
African Indian Congress stated that he believed 
Indians would be willing to terminate emplov 
ment of European women voluntarily where 
circumstances showed that particular exception 
might be, or had been Justifiably taken to such 
employment The Union Government accepted 
this statement as an assurance of co operation by 
the Indian community in objectionable cases and 
an announcement was made on the 14th Apml in 
the Union House of Assembly that no further 
opportunity would be given for the discussion on 
of for legislation mn connection with the Select 
Committee 8 report on the Bills The Union 
Government however reserved the right to 
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undertake legislation later should circumstances 
demand it The dropping of these two Bills did 
not, however, satisfy certaim sections and an 
announcement was made 1n the Union Parliament 
on the 17th May, 1937, that two Commissions, 
ope to enquire into mixed marriages and the other 
into the question of Asiatic land tenurc im areas 
not covered by the enquiry of the Feetham 
Commission, would be appomted These (‘om- 
missions were not appointed till the end ot 1937 
but the indications are that both of them will be 
appointed early in 1938, 


Present position Indians enjoy both the 
potion and municipal franchise only in the Cape 
ovince In the remaining provinces they are 
not enfranchised They are subjected to differ- 
ential treatment in the matter of trading licences, 
fe sir! in the Transvaal Their immigration 
the Union 18 barred and severe restrictions 
exist on inter-provincial migration In the 
Transvaal they are not allowed to acquire 1m- 
movable property outside locations and the 
recent Asiatic Land Tenure legislation has closed 
an loop-holes which existed m the Gold Law 
0 


(2) Kenya Colony.—The_ grievances oi 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round thefollowing pomts — 


(a) FRANCHISE.—-Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test 
witbout racial discrimination for all British 
subjects. 


(b) SEGREGATION.— Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable ; 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians arein practice unfairly 
treated in the allocation of sites. 


(c) THE HIGHLANDS.—Lord Elgin decides 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
yenience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
af India claim that there is no land left to which 

td Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 

now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 


(d) IMMIGRATION.—Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
uhbat there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. 


The Settlement.—The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1923 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “the interests of the African native 

paramount,” and in light of this it 


myet be 
was decided :— 
27 
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(a) FRANOHISE.—A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
Missionary representing the Africans, and 
& nominated official majority. One Indian 
ae on the Governor’s Executive 

ouncil. 


(b) SEGREGATION.—The policy of segregation 
rs pati Europeans and Asiatics is abap- 
oned, 


(c) THE HIGHLANDS.—The existing practice 
1s maintamed both as regards initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 


(2) IMMIGRATION.—Racial discrimination in 
liamigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kepjya and 
Uganda have been instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 


The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
18th, 1923, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that His Majestys Government did not fee- 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them °° and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 


Following upon the Kenya award statutory od 
action was taken by the local administration ,ter 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians, ral roll, 
regards immigration, the Government 0100 of ther 
took the opportunity to urge the postijicable under 
of the bill giving effect to the deci adoption of the 
Majesty’s Government until such ttation mn prefer- 
Committee proposed by their repreF election.” The 
the Impeual conference in 1923 hionies accepted the 
tuulty of examining the question, Select Committee 
tions therein embodied Accor 
troduction of the bill was por 
instance of the Colonial Secretar Select Committee 
ment of Kenya was also asked B appointed to con- 
Government for an explana‘r Union in East 
regarding the method proposed 2at * in view of the 
tration of immigration measure: Dative population 
ment of India received an assu, 8 full and author- 
Colonial Secretary that ample taken immediate- 
would be afforded for the exprestive population, 
views; and that earnest attenti Tespect to land 
given to any representation whic’e held either on 
mittee desired to make. As has nUre.” In April 
stated such a Committee was afdingly appointed 
March 1924. The following statentt and the terms 
the Secretary of State for the CéoD included the 
ee oe Age aoa on Ueda 
the r of the representation own as the High- 
Colonies Committee : is “Of Burogeaii 


**(1) IMMIGRATION.—My posaitionleged position in 
danger ever arises of such an influ... o¢1993, 
bate ce may Weis be on a which was 
character, a8 may y be prejudicrt, 
economic interest of the natives, I hoPded that the 
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entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 


par of all races arriving in or departing from 
enya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 


(2) FRANOHISE.—I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
spec circumstances of Kenya, with four 

verse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 


(3) HIGHLANDS.—I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cuurel land in the Highlands being reconsi- 


(4) LOWLANDS.—It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural :mumi- 
granta from India. The Committee made it 
piain that it is averse from any reservation 

f land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter is {n suspense pending receipt from 
he oolony of reports from the native and 
fe mata points of view on the areas in 


clauses 4 
should not of the Colonies Committee did much 
lcases for tee bitterness which existed in the 
as fixcd proveen the different classes of settlers 
the balance, nd the situation was further 
subject torati the decision of the Indian 
have been madeelinquish their attitude of non- 
advance on the! to select five members for 
1e Governor to the Legislative 
The Transvas 


amended in the) wig Majesty’s Government 
6 and 7 of the St ,ointment of an East African 
law in 1932 andse the Chairmanahip of Lord 
the Honourabl, eongider and report on certain 
b tding the administration and 
fond an th Aopment of British East African 
an at e this enquiry was likely to 
Lan Ponureaterests, the Government of India 
Was passed & Indian point of view should be 
ations of the Committee came to any 
the legislatiqnnts request was granted, but 
policy of thy in the matter was suspended, 

The G publication of the re of the 
al e int ‘eaided over by or Ormsby 

aie ve NGsited East Africa to enquire into 
vestiga vita of the questions referred to the 
contempraih Committes. The report of the 
a sag 1 Commission was published in the 
peeba Cuadom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
Atrlca OR" Qrmsby Gore announced in the 


occupation 
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| House of Commons that, in view of the 


completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
“ommittee should not resume its sittings. 


In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya sae pea, ape undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education. It was originally 
Intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in ther employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indjan community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, z., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
80 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January 1927. 


Closer Union —In view of the fasue of 
another White Paper in July 1927, in which it 
Was announced that His Majesty’s Government 
had authorised the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to send to Africa a special Commission 
to investigate the possibility of securing more 
effective co-operation between the Govern- 
ments of Eastern and Central African Depen- 
dencies and make recommendations on this 
and cognate matters, the question regarding 
the position of Indians in Kenya again came 
to the forefront. 


Tn March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 

Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
posalble modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it may be possible 
to find a basis of general agreement. Sir Samue} 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
acheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and ofherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations, At the invita- 
tion of the = phage State forthe Colo the 
Government of india deputed the Et. 
V. 8S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.0., to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission's et and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 


Mr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Report presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should— 

(a) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation fran which shall be 
common to all races alike ; 
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(5) invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 


oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson 


demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofiicial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 


({) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya. 

demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by 


Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions. 


Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government. 


The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1920. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Mafesty’s Government on the subject. 


The conclusions of His Majesty’s Government 
as Ph od yp agi unton in East Africa were 

b in June, 1930, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in November, 10380. The Government of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the White Paper in so far as 
it affected the Indian population in East Africa. 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed the 
Right Honourable V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C.H.,a8 their representative to present their case 
and elucidate in the course of oral examination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
neceasary to refer to him. The Select Committee 
examined Mr. Sastri in July, 1981, 


The report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
India on the 2nd November, 1931, and the 
decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the 
recommendations of the Committee together 
with certain correspondence arising from the 
report of the Committee were also similarly 
published on the 24th August, 1932. 


As regards the question of Closer Union, 
His Majesty’s Government have accepted the 


(¢) 


(d) 


(€) 


(9) 
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view of the Joint Committee that a from 
considerations arising out of the ndatory 


poatca of the Tanganyika Territory, the time 
not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
step in the direction of the formal Union of the 
several East African Dependencies. 


There was no important development in 
regard to this question until 1935 when certain 
sections in Kenya attempted to revive the pro- 
posal for Closer Union. Early that year an 
unofficial conference of Europeans, held at 
Arusha, was reported to have expressed the view 
that since 1931 circumstances had changed 80 
rapidly as to justify a reversal of the Joint 
Committee’s decision and that immediate 
steps should be taken towards the Closer Union 
of East Africa. A ‘‘ Memorandum on Union’’ 
was also forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies by the European Elected Members’ 
Organisation of the Kenya Legislative Council. 
His Majesty's Government did not, however, 
consider that there were adequate grounds for 
reopening an enquiry into the mattegs which had 
been so carefully investigated by the Joint Select 
Committee as recently as 1931. This decision 
is contained in Mr. Malcolm MacDonald's 
despatch, dated the 12th October, 1935, to His 
Excellency the Governor of Kenya which has 
been published in all the countries concerned. 


Franchise.—As regards franchise, His Majesty's 
Government stated in the White Paper of 1930 
that ‘“‘ His Majesty’s Government are of the 
opinion that the establishment of a common roll 
is the object to be aimed at and attained, with 
an equal franchise of a civilization or education 
character open to allraces.” In 1931 the question 
of franchise was also referred to the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament which was appointed 
to consider the question of Closer Union. After 
ieciip the arguments that had been brought 
forward for and against a common electoral roll, 
the Select Committee stated in para. 100 of their 
report that it would be impracticable under 
present conditions to advocate the adoption of the 
system of common roll representation in prefer- 
ence to the existing system of election.” The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies accepted the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
in the matter. 


High lands.—The Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament, which was appointed to con- 
sider the question of Closer Union in East 
Africa nad recommended that “in view of the 
nervousness among the native population 
as regards the land question, a full and author- 
itative inquiry should be undertaken immediate- 
ly into the needs of the native population, 
present and prospective, with respect to land 
within or without the reserve held either on 
tribal or on individual tenure.” In April 
1932, a Commission was accordingly appointed 
by His Majesty’s Government and the terms 
of reference of the Commission tncluded the 
following : 


‘To define the area known as the High- 
lands within which persons of European 
descent are to have a privileged position in 
accordance with the White Paper of 1923.’ 


The Commission in their report, which was 
published in May 1934, recommended that the 
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boundaries of the European Highlands should 
be safeguarded by Order sn Council so that the 
European community might have the same 
Measure of secur y m regard to land as the 
Commission had recommended for the natives 
Hs Majesty 8 Government announced that they 
accepted this recommendation of the Land 
Commission The Indian community was 
Peace by this announcement as the proposed 

rder in Council would zive statutory effect to 
restrictions which were originally considered 
necessary on grounds of administrative conven. 
ence and representations were made to His 
Majesty s Government both by the Government 
of India and the local Indian community No 
Order 1n Council had been promulgated till the 
end of 1937 but the position as it affects Indians 
appears clear from the following extracts 
from the speech of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies made on the 9th July, 1936 — 


(a) What 1s contemplated arising out of the 
recommendations of the (Morris Carter) Com 
mission 18 the issue of two Orders in Council 
There are of course many other things arising 
out of those recommendations but the points 
which have been raistd are chiefly concerned 
with these Orders in Council One of them 1s to 
define the boundaries of those parts of the 
Highlands which are to be set aside for non 
native oepete ny and (b) I want to make it 
clear that there 1s to be nothing m either Order 
imposing any legal disability against Indians 01 
- against any persons on the ground ot race colour 
creed or anything else Hqually I want to make 
it clear that the existmg administrative prac 
tice which was first laid down by Lord }Flgin 1s 
to be contmued I wish that to be understood 
clearly both in India and elsewhere The 
existing administrative practice of the Kenya 
Government which has been followed since 
1908 will continue In the area demarcated as 
the European area not by law not by any 
thing 1n the Order 1n Council but asa matter of 
administration that practice wil) contimue m the 
future asin the past There will beno legal 
colour bar 


Lowlands Subsequent to the announcement 
made in the House of Commons m 1924 in 
connection with the Jowlands the question 
of deputing an officer to examine these areas 
was considered by the Government of India who 
thought it madvisable to proceed any further 
with the idea 


Apart from the major problems outlined above 
other questions have also been causing concern 
to the Indian community in the colony The 
most important of these are (1) the Ordinance to 
contro] and regulate the marketing of native 
Produce and (1i)the Transport Contro] Ordinance 
The former Bill sought to regulate the selling and 
buying of native produce by such methods as 
limiting the number of hcences and confining 
sales to specified localities so as to ensure con 
tro] over quality Asa number of Indian traders 
were affected representations were made to His 
Majesty s Government by the Government of 
India and the Bill was revised in certain respects 
and became law in 1935 It was brought mto 
force from the lst January 1936 


The Kenya Transport Control] Bill which was 
passed last year was jntended to give effec€ to the 
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recommendations of the Kenya Transport Co 
ordination Committee which was appointed in 
1935 to mmvestigate and consider the desirability 
of co ordimating and regujatimg all forms of 
transport im the colony The Indian 
members of the Kenya Legislative Council 
objected to the principle of the Bill as in 
the attempt to prevent wasteful competition be 
tween the rajlways and other forms of transport 
in Kenya they felt that the considerable interests 
of Indians mm the tiansport industry would be 
affected adversely The other main objections 
were directed agaimst the composition of the 
Transport Licensing Board and the provision 
relating to the grant of exclusive licences The 
Bul has now become law and gan Indian has 
Lea appointed to the Transport Licensing 
Oar 


(3) Fiji and British Guiana —Emzigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
16 (B) of the Defence of India (Convolidated) 
Rules in pursuance of the general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration With a view to secure, if 
possible a renewal of emigration to the Colony 
an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr Rankine, Receiver General to 
the Fuji Government arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919 and submitted a scheme of colonisa 
tion, which wis referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920 To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2ad January, 1920 and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji In July, 
1920, the Government of Fiji wnformed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however were post 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner’s pohcy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921 But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru who had been nomi 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs Venkatapati 
Raju, G@ L Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant § Hissam ud din Khan did not 
reach Fiy: until the end of January 1922 


The labour troubles in Fiji n the years 1920 21 
had produced an unexpected result in India Ihe 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
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arrangements were made for the early repatria 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji Many arrived in India com 
paratively destitute , while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
socia] conditions found themselves utterly out 
of place—indeed forelgners—in their own coun 
try Returned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour 
able economic situation 1n India strongly desired 
to return to the terntones from which they had 
come During the early part of 1921 from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood At the earnest 
represen of the Fij1 Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in Fiy1 to return there 
if they so desired The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted es The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle downin India The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April, 1922 
and submitted its report to the Government of 
India It has not been published 


In February 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the F1j1 Legislative 
Council was revised were issued Provision 
was made enter alia, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis On 
the 5th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one The resolution 
was supported by the three Iniian members 
and ape by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nomimated Fijian 
members As a protest against this vote all 
three Indian members resigned their seats and 
no Indian having subsequently offered himself 
for election the seats remamed unfilled through 
out the life of the Council A fresh election 
was held during 1932 and as a result two Indian 
constituencies returned their representatives 
to the Council, but no candidate offered himself 
for election from the third constituency 


In 1935 the elected Indian members of the 
Legislative Council advocated a system of nomi 
naton in place of the system of election and the 
proposal was opposed by the local Indian Assoc 
ition LCuropean opimion was divided The 
Government of India supported the principle of 

lection and made representations to His 
Majesty s Government The decision of His 
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’ Majesty s Government 1s contamed m the des 


patch dated the 20th July 1936 addressed by the 
Sccretary of State for thc Colonies to the Govern 
ment of I1j1 The maim points of the decision 
wire — 


(a) the Fijian representatives should be selec 
td as heretofore 227 by the Governor from a 
pancl submitted by the Great Council of Native 
( hiefs 


(b) some of the European and Indian members 
should be clected ani the others nominated 


(c) the circumstances Were such as to make it 
impossible to arrange for representation of the 
threc sections of the population by means of a 
general franchise Ihc Tegislative Council 
should consist of the Governor 16 official mem 
brs 5 Europcan members (3 to be electcd on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nommated) 5 
Lijian members (all to be sclected av it present) 
and 5 Indian members (3 to be elected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated ) 


The Legislative Council as newly constituted 
met in Sc ptembcr 1937 


Another important matter which 1s attracting 
itt ntion is thit of land tcnure Indians ex 
prince a number of practical difhculties 
conncetcd with the leases of land and the 
rdministration ot the land law and the y have been 
brou,ht to the notice of Hts Majesty » Govern 
ment by the Government of India 
In September 1936 the Council of Chiefs 
of 1 y1 agreed that all lands (including leases) not 
r quirc dfor the maint nance of the Fijian owners 
should bt opcncd for setth mint that to further 
this end a Committcc should be appointed to 
mquire into and to dettrmine the amount of land 
needed for proper development by thc Native 
owners and thit all land (including lk ased) not 
so rc quircd should bc handed over to the Govern 
ment to leisc on behalf ot the hiyians = = The Bayi 
Government has not so far yppointd the Com 
mittee askcd for by the Council of Chiefs and the 
position in regard to Indian land tcnure 1s 
unchanged 


British Guiana —The Indian pulation 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances are mainly 
economic ‘Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 

| tion consisting of the Hon’ble Dr J J Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr J A _ Luckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a Inember of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of Bntish Guiana by 
means of emigration from India This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 


| posal until 1922, when a deputation consistin 


of Messrs Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visi 

British Guana Me Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture 
Bombay , Diwan Bahadur P Kesava Pillai 
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was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-President ; and 
Mr. Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces. The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt. 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.C., arrived 
in India for further discussions. The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually pal fata that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., C.I.E., 
Bar-at-Law, was deputed for this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925. His report was received on February 
Ist, 1926, and published. He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
fu a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves. 


In March, 1928, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
“in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council. The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Counci] 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way one the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Colony. 


Nothing important about the Indian com- 
munity in that colony was heard till September- 
October 1935, when there were labour disturb- 
ances on certain sugar estates. A Commission 
was appointed by the Governor to enquire into 
and report on (a) the causes which led up to the 
disturbances aud (6), inter alia, the condition of 
labour on sugar estates; and to advise on the 
Measures necessary to obviate the recurrence of 
similar disputes. From the report of the Com- 
mission, which was published in December 1936, 
it would appear that the disturbances were 
eral td of an economic character and were 
nspired grievances and disabilities which the 
Commission found to be genuine and which were 
common to both African and Indian labourers, 
whether resident or non-resident. There is rea- 
son to suspect that the position of the Indian 
labourer has somewhat detcriorated in the last 
few years. The abolition of the indentured 
system was no doubt most desirable and consti- 
tutes a theoretical advance, but as things are at 
present the Indian labourer no longer enjoys the 
measure of security provided by the Immigration 
Ordinance in regard to pay, hours of work and 
other benefits and the supervision of the) Immi- 
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gration officers in his relation with the plantation 
authorities. In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, the Commission has recommended. 


(1) the creation by Government of some 
authority with such powers as are considered 
necessary for the efficient safeguarding of the 
interests of both employed and employer; and 


(1%) the revision of the provision of the 
Employers and Servants Ordinance in 
the light of more modern conceptions of 
the relations between employer and employed. 
As a result, the British Guiana Government has 
appointed a Commissioner of Labour and the 
other recommendations are, it is understood, still 
under consideration, 


(4) OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 


Ceylon and Malaya.—The Government of 
oe maintain their own agents in Ceylon and 
Malaya. 


The question of the fixation of a standard mini- 
mum wage for India estate labourers in Ceylon 
and Malaya has been the subject of negotiations 
between the Government of India and the 
Colonial Governments ever since the emigration 
of Indian labour to the Colonies for the purpose of 
unskilled work was declared lawful in 1923 under 
ine Dea of the Indian Emigration Act, 
1923, 


Ceylon.—A satisfactory settlement regarding 
the standard wage and other outstanding ques- 
tions affecting the interests of labourers was 
arrived at in 1927 and the legislation to give effect 
to it was passed by the Ceylon Legislative Council 
in December, 1927 as the ‘Indian Labour 
Ordinance No.27 of 1927.’ The standard rates 
of wages agreed upon were introduced with effect 
from the 1st January, 1929. In view of the 
considerable fall in the cost of living and the 
precarious condition of the rubber and tea indus- 
tries during the slump, the rates of wages in mid 
and low country estates were reduced early in 
1932, those in up-country being left intact. A 
further reduction in wages took place in 1933 in 
view of the deterioration in the position of the 
rubber and tea industries. While agreeing to 
these proposals, the Government of India stipu- 
lated that tke reductions should be treated as 
strictly temporary and emergent and revision of 
tates on the upward grade should be considered 
as soon as the industries revived. 


As soon as there was a revival of these industries 
towards the middle of 1983, the Government of 
India pressed for the restoration of wage cuts and 
the rates in force prior to the reductions of 1933 
were restored with effect from the lst June, 1934. 


In 1936, as a result of a resolution passed in the 
State Council, the Ceylon Government m1 gee 
an Immigration Commission to consider and 
report apen the problem of non-Ceylonese work- 
ers in Ceylon, particularly with a view to the 
restriction and effective control of immigration 
into Ceyten of workers from other countries, 
including assisted estate labourers. Indians form 
the majority of the immigrants in Ceylon and 
they presented a memorandum tothe Immigra- 
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tion Commissioner. The report of the Commis- 
sioner had not been published at the close of the 
year, 


Another piece of legislation affecting Indians 
in Ceylon was the Village Communities (Amend 
ment) Ordinance The amendment sought to 
enfranchise all persons of either sex other than 
Indian estate labourers thereby giving the vote to 
Europeans and Burghers who were previously 
excluded Ths discrimination against Indians 
roused protest both m India and in Ceylon 
With the object of removing the charge of obvious 
racial discrimination, the Standing Committee of 
the State Council made an amendment to the 
proposed Bull which had the effect of extending 
the franchise to those members of excepted 
classes, 1 e , (Europeans, Indians and Burghers) 
who pay land tax, and possess a specified area of 
land (5 acres) The practical effect of this would 
be to enfranchise the great majority of Europeans 
and Burghers and leave practically the entire 
Indian estate labour population without 
the vote A further protest was made to the 
Ceylon Government by the Government 
of India who decided to _ sto the 
recruitment of labour for Ceylon until this 
question was Satisfactorily settled No such 
settlement has been reached The Bill was 
been by the State Council but has been reserved 

y His [Excellency the Governor of Ceylon for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, and 
the impasse continues 


Malaya —In Malaya, standard wage rates 
which were considered suitable by both the Indian 
and Malayan Governments were mtroduced in 
certain ‘Key’ areas in 1928 The rates fixed 
however, were reduced by 20 per cent with 
effect from the 5th October, 1930, owing to the 
acute depression in the rubber industry The 
(rovernment of India accepted the proposals for 
the reduction in the wages but they represented 
to the Malayan Governments that Indian 
labourers who wished to be repatriated either 
because they were thrown out of employment or 
because they were unwilhng to work on wages 
lower than the standard rates, should be repatri 
ated free of cost As a result of this suggestion 
nearly 73,000 Indians obtamed free repatriation 
between August and December, 1930 All 
recruitment of labour from india to Malaya, 
moreover, was stopped and only such persons 
were assisted to emigrate to Malaya as had left 
their families there The depression m the rub 
ber industry contimued throughout 1931 and 1932, 
but towards the end of 1933 there was an upward 
trend in rubber prices The figures of repatria 
tion showed a steady decrease and 1t was felt that 
there might be a shortage of labour if prices 
continued to rise ‘The Malayan Governments 
accordingly requested the Government of India to 
permit the reopening of voluntary assisted ¢m1 
gration from South India to Malaya which was 
stopped in 1930 Assisted emigration was re- 
sumed mm May, 1934 and was regulated by a 

‘quota ’’ system subject to certain safeguards 

This system was continued in 1934 and 1935 and 
was stopped from 1936 when voluntary assisted 
cmigration was allowed without a quota In 
1936 the Government of India sent a deputation 
‘onsisting of the Rt Hon V S Srinivasa Sastri, 
PC,OH8H, with Mr G.S Bozman, ICS, as his 
advjser, to Malaya to examine the condition of: 
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Indian labourers in Malaya with special reference 
to the rates of wages During the visit of the 
Deputation, the Malayan Governments decided 
to restore half the cut which had been 1:mposed in 
1930 mm so far as labour employed by them was 
concerned The estates immediately followed 
suit and the standard rates in force on the estates 
were fixed at 45 cents for men and 36 for women 
There was widespread labour unrest towards the 
end of 1936 The Chinese labour on estates and 
mines struck work and as aresult secured revision 
of wage rates Over 12,000 Indian labourers 
employed by the Singapore Municipality also 
struck work in November, 1936, and the Munic) 
pality decided to give a minimum basic wage of 
52 cents a day to unskilled labourers with free 
quarters and corresponding increases 1n the higher 
rates of wages of all labourers with effect from the 
1st March 1937 The Dcputation returned to 
India in January 19387 and recommended the 
ImMediate restoration of the wages of Indian 
labourers to the 1928 level AS a result of the 
correspondence between the Governmant of India 
and the Malayan Governments the latter restored 
the rates of 50 cents for men and 40 cents for 
women with effect from the 1st April 1937 


Zanzibar —The small Protectorate of Zan- 
zibar, consisting of the two islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba has an Indian community of nearly 
15000 out of a total population of 235,000 
These Indians are mostly traders and the trade in 
cloves—of which Zanzibar furnishes more than 
80 per cent of the worlds de oe aa largely 
intheirhands No problemsofany magnitude 
faced this community until July 1934 when a 
group of Decrees regulating the trade in cloves 
and prohibiting the free alienation of land bv 
Africans and Arabs to others was passed by the 
Legislative Council of Zanzibar and recived 
the assent of H H the Sultan 


2 So great was the et Shae cee of the 
Indian community in regard to these measures 
that, after an unsuccessful attempt to have their 
opeiation postponed, the Government of India 
deputed Mr K PS Menon, IC§8,, to visit Zanz- 
ibar and examine the effect of the Decrees on 
Indian imterests Mr Menon expressed the 
opinion that (2) the clove legislation 2¢, the 
Clove Giowers’ Association Decree and Clove 
Exporters Decree and (12) the Land Alienation 
Decree, were objectionable from the point of 
view of the Indian community In regard to (2) 
he stated in his Report, which was pubhshed in 
January 1935 that ita effect would be to drive 
from the market most exporters of cloves and 
also middlemen in the internal market, who as 
already explamed were almost entirely Indians 


3 After consideration of Mr Menon’s 
recommendations and the comments of the late 
Resident of Zanzibar thereon, detailed comments 
on the Decrees were communicated to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Government of 
India Eventually, as a result of their repre- 
sentations, His Maiesty s Government deputed 
Mr B 8H Binder, a Chartered Accountant, to 
Zanzibar in April 1936 to review the position of 
the Zanzibar clove mdustry With the con- 
currence of His Majestys Government the 
Government of India deputed Mr GS Bozman, 
1.C8 to act as an observer in connection with 
the enquiry. 
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4 Mr _ Binder’s Report was published in 
November 1936 and he made the following 
recommendation for the control of the clove 
trade with the abiect of securing a fair price 
to the producer and preventing wide fluctuations 
of prices 


(.) Internal marketing —The purchase of 
cloves should be restricted to licensed buyers a 
sole licence to buy and receive deposits of cloves 
being in the first mstance granted to the Clove 
Growers Association The Association should 
fix purchase prices according to quality from time 
to time if pole for cach Season and in so 
domg should take into account the profit or loss 
on each years working The Association should 
have the power to appoint district representatives 
and local agents for purchasing cloves fiom the 
growers to be selected from existing local 


dealers and shopkeepers irrespective of 
nationality 
(2) Export trade—No sales should be 


made by the Association except for export and to 
licensed exporters The Association should not 
export direct unless oversea buyers desire to buy 
direct or other circumstances arise which necess1 

tate this course The right to limit the number 
of licensed exporters should remaim but the licence 
fee should be reduced to a sum which would be 
within the means of the small exporter and the 
levy on the export of cloves should be abolished 


*(m) Advisory Committee— Mi Binder 
recommended the establishment of 1n Advisory 
Committee to consist of two representatives of 
growers one for Zanzibar and one for Pemba two 
repi esentatives of ex porters and oneofthe CGA 
to confe: from time to time with the Board of the 
Association and to discuss the purchase and sale 
p1ices to be fixed 


5 Mr Bimders recommendations were 
opposed both by the Indian community i 
Zanzibar and public opimion in India Legislation 
which substantially gave effect to these recom 
mendations was howevei pssed in the shape 
of the Clove (Purchase and E\portation) Decree 
and came into force on the 1st August 1987 As 
a result of representations by the Government 
of India safeguards were provided in the form of 
(1) an assurance that ali Indians previously 
engaged im the internal trade who applied for 
them would be given buying agent s licenses and 
(1%) Indian representation on the Board of 
Management of the CG A tothe extent ofa 
total membership of seven and on the Advisory 


Committee to the extent of two members 
out of six These modifications however 
did not satisfy the Zanzibia =—s Indian 


community who refused to nominate their 
representatives, and organised an almost 
complete boycott of the clove trade both i the 
1ternal market and on the export side Their 
sympathisers in India also organised an equally 
effective boycott of imports of Zanzibar cloves 
into this country , in this connection 1¢ must be 
remembered that over 26 per cent of the 
cloves exported from Aanzibar normally come 
yato this country and that India is almost the 
sole market for cloves of the best quality 


6 The new Resident 1s understood tg have 
re examimed the whole question of the control 
of the clove trade in the light of the boycott, 
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and at the close of the period under review a 
revised scheme of control 1s understood to have 
been under consideration 

7 Closelyallied with the control of the clove 
tiade were the problems of indebtedness and the 
restrictions on the ahenation of land The 
land alienation Decree passed in 1934 besides 
restricting the passing of land out of the hands of 
the Arab and African plantation owners into 
those of Indians established for one year in the 
first instance a moratorium on debts secured on 
land mortgage This moratorium was Jater 
extended from time to time pending a settlement 
of the whole problem of mdebtedness Mr 
Menon 8 inquiries 1n regard to these questions 1180 
discussed a position unsatisfactory from the 
Indian pomt of view After consideration of 
his recommendations the Government of India 
suggested to the Government of Zanzibar that the 
position was such ap to require review The 
latter agreed to make a fuller investigation of 
the indebtedness question and appomted a 
Commission for the purpose This Commission 
which included one Indian member (Mr Tayabali 
Rajabali) produced a report which on the whole 
supported the position taken up by the Indian 
community in this respect The Government of 
Zanzibar however found themselves unable to 
accept the report as it stood and formulated 
alternative proposals 

8 Representations were made by the Govern 
ment of India and after consjderable discussion 
a Bill drafted bv the Attorney General of Zan 
zibar in consultation with Si1 Lrnest Dowson was 
passed into law as the Tand Protection (Debt 
Settlement) Decree which came into force on 
the 1st December 1937 The principal features 
of the scheme embodied 1n the Billare — 


(a) Adjudication of the debt with a view to 
ascertaining the actual amount lent (or value of 
goods delivered on credit) and allowing a fair 
rate ot inteiest thereon 


(b) Valuation by an officer appoimted by 
Government for the puipose of both mortgaged 
lands and lands sought to be attached by 
unsecured creditors 

(c) The Government to pay off the creditor 
to the extent of the value of theland threatened 
and to assume the position of mortgagee in 
tespect of the amount paid 


(d@) Where the value of the land as estimated 
by the officer appointed to value it 18 insufficient 
to satisfy the debt the creditor will be free to 
challenge the valuation either by imstituting a 
suit for foreclosure or sale or by applying for an 
order for sale or attachment 


(ec) Onany such proceeding bemg taken, the 
Court will in the first instance proceed to value 
the property im such manner as it considers 
propel unrestricted by the rules contained 1n the 
Bill which govern the actual valuation 

(f) The Courts valuation must not be less 
than the official valuation If it 18 greater the 
Government must give effect to 1t, unless the 
debtor himself prefers that the proceedmgs 
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against his land which have commenced shall 
take their ordinary course 


(g) Repayment by the debtor of the amount 
advanced by the Government on his behalf 
and iwterest thereon to be effected by suitable 
instalments having due regard to the necessity 
of leaving means at his disposal to provide for 
the proper husbandry of the land and for the 
hvelihood of humself and bisfamily 


The moratorium imposed by the I and Alien 
ation Decree of 1934 was lifted at the same time 
The new scheme has on the whole met with a 
favourable reception from all communities 1n the 
Protectorate 

Mauritius —In April 1924, the Government 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might be continued for a further period 
of one year, but the Government of India in 
consultation with the Standing Committee on 
Emigration decided that consideration of the 
request should await the results of a local 
investigation The Government of Mauritius 
agreed to receive an Officer for the purpose 
and to give him al facilities, and in Decem 
ber, 1924, an Indian Officer of Government, 
Kunwar Mahara) Singh, left India to conduct 
the necessary inquiry. 


Kunwar (now Sir) Mahara) Singh s report was 
published by the Government of India in August 
1925 The various recommendations made 
in the report were commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government 


In February, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, tz , 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either 10 the immediate or near 
future With regard to Kunwar Mahara) Singh's 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident m the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them 


The condition of Indians in this Colony 
continued to ,eMain satisfactory till last year 
when there were labour disturbances on certain 
sugar estates employing Indian labour The 
Colomal Government has appointed a Commis 
sion to enquire into and reporton the distur 
bances and its report 1s aWaited 
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Canada and Australia-—The present 
position of Indians in the Dominions 1s that 
under the Canadian Dominion Election Act 
Indians domiciled mn Canada enjoy the federr! 
franchise in eight out of the nine provinces 
In the province of Bntish Columbia Indians 
do not enjoy the provincialor the Dominion 
franchise and effort. so far made to remove 
this disability have not been successful 
In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the franchise 
on the same footing as all other British 
subjects In Australia, sub section (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918 24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the word 

Asia” the words, “except British India ’ 
This measure gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
in Australia and 18 the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr 
Sastrt on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922 Asa result of the representations made 
in London in 1930 informally by thg late Sir 
Muhammad Shaf) at the instance of the Govern 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians resi 
dent 1n that State It was, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone that Indians did not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of election for the Lower 
House This disability was also removed at the 
end of 1934 By Acts which have recently been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parlfament, British 
Indiansin Australia have been admitted to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above 65 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously 
for at least 20 years An Invahd Pension 1s 
obtamable by persons, who, being above 16 
years of age and not in recelpt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permanently incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, penis they have resided continu 
ously in Australia for at least five years 


Maternity allowance to the amount of £5 is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child 18 
born alive and the Womanis an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or mtends to settle there 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Government 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsee community, in the persons of the late, 
Dadabhai Navroji and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co., led the way in the sojourn | 
of Indians In England for business purposes. | 
This lead it bas since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
The number of the latter, especially Parsces, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons, Since 1910 four Indians—the late 
Mr. Ameer Ali, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Mitter aad Sir Dinsha 
Mulla—have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. In 1919, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government. 


High Commissioner for India, —This post was 
first established in 1920 and its various 
permanent incumbents have been :— 


Sir Wm. Meyer, 1.0.8. (Retd.), 1920-22. Sir 
Dadiba Merwanjee Dalal, 1923-24. Sir Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee, 1925-31. Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra, 1931-36. Sir Firozkhan Noon, 1936. 


India House. 


In March, 19380, the office of the High Com- 
migsioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £824,000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about 1380 ft. oppo the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Herbert Baker, A.R.A 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Altho expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that 
it the London house of India. Including base- 
ment and mezzanine floors,there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50,000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height from the lowerlevel in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 


On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India. 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
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ery round the octagonal hall on the first 
oor. This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on _ special 
occasions, 


The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jali in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
oor covering. From basement to roof scarcel 
any wood of non-Indian origin was amploved. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
of the great building silver gray, koko, 
aurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
. The water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 


The Indian Trade Commissioner and_ his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Co oner 
excepene the Stores Department which is at 
the = off the Thames at Belvedere Road, 
Lambeth. 


The Students, 


Under norma! conditions it isthe student 
community which constitutes the 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war. After a very considerable temporary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into the 

ublic schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 

ere are some 600 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
erease in the number of technica! and industrial 
student. Altogether including technica] and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent. of them women) in 
London, Edin Cambridge, ; 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, ; 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres, 
London absorbs about half the total. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


ANGLO INDIAN ASSOCIATION, LONDON — 
Lstablished 1n 1905 to promote the interests 
and welfare of the Anglo Indian and Domiciled 
European corimunities wherever resident bv 
such means as may be deemed by the Council to 
be desirable Anglo Indians and Europeans 
whether domiciled in India or not, are eligible 
Hon Sec H M C Harris, MBE 1 Peter 
borough Gardens Ilford Essex 


BRITISH INDIAN UNION—Founded in 1623 
Promotes friendship and understanding bet 
ween the two races President HR H 
the Duke of Connaught Hon Jownt Secre 
tars and Treasurer Sir James McKenna 
and R S Nehra 43, Chalkhill Road, Wembly 
Middlesex 


CFNTRAL HINDU SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN — 
Founded for the exposition of Hindu philo 
sophy , to provide facilities for social inter 
course between followers of different religions 
to create and strengthen better mutual under- 
standing , to assist Members in every reason 
able wa Presvdent R 8 Nehra 43 
Chalk Road, Wembly, Middlesex 


CFNTRAL INDIAN COLONIAL ASSOCIATION 
LONDON —Estabhshed to represent the 
Colonial Indians’ cause to the Coloma! Office, 
India Office, and other proper authorities 
to protect, strengthen and enhance the 
interests, htical social commercial and 
religious, of Colonial Indians In all parts of the 
World, to provide a central platform and 
meeting place for Colonial Indiansin London , 
to plomote, encourage and strengthen triend 
ship and amity between Colonial Indians and 
other races, to assist in the achievement of 
fair and equal treatment to Indians in the 
Colonies by all constitutional means 
Prendent R S Nehra Hon Sec, N D 
Tangn 


CHIEF PUNJAB ASSOOIATION —Founded 1925 
to achieve for India a position of honour 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
to promote better understanding between 
India and Great Brita, to bring about 
unity between the sister Communities of 
India , and tc raise the standard of living of 
the people of India President Sirdar Hardit 

Singh - Seeretary M H Rashid, 445, Strand, 


EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION —Its object 1s to pro- 
mote, by all legitimate means, the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally The 
objects and policy of the Association are 
promoted—{1) by providmg opportunities 
for the free public discussion, in a loyal and 
temperate spirit, of important questions 
affecting India, (2) by promoting aera 
social contact between Indians and Englis 
men interested in India, through the medium 
of social gatherings and of pl meetings 
of members to exchange views on current 
Indian questions, (3) by lectures and the 
publication of papers or leaflets correcting 
erroneous OF ing statements about 
India and its administration, and (@) generally 
by the promulgation of sound and trustworthy 
information regarding the many weighty 
problems which confront the Administrations 


in India, so that the public may be able to 
obtain m a cheap and popular form a correct 
knowledge of Indian affairs Subscription, 
entee a member to the free supply of the 
quarterly Astaiic Remnew £150 per annum 
President Lord Laminegton,GCMG GOIE 
Chairman Sir Malcolm Seton, KCB Hon 
Secretary Sir Frank Brown, Kt ,OIE, 3, 
Victoria Street,S W 1 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMEROE IN GREAT 


BRITAIN —25, Lime Street, London E C 3 


INDIAN EMPIPE SociETy —Reorganised s1nCce 


the passing of the India Act to collect and 
disseminate information asto eventsin India 
President Lord Middleton Chairman of 
Committee Field-MarshalSir Claud Jacob 
Hon Secretary Sir Lows Stuart, o1L4E 

48, Broadway SW 1 


INDIAN GYMKHANA CLUB Ltp —Thornbfiry Ave 


nue, Osterley, Middlesex Object To provide 
facilities for sports, games and social inter 
course for Indians, particularly students, in 
Great Britain The Club owns 16 acres of 
well situated freehold sports ground with a 
recently erected fine Pavilion at Osterley 
Annua Subscription £110 # Ladies 
10/6d Hon Secretary Mr DavidS Erulkar 
‘* Africa House’”’, 44/46, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E C 3 


INDIAN SOCIAL S1 RVIOE GROUP —36, Well Walk, 


Hampstead, N W. 8 


fHE INDIA Sooty (ART AND LETTERS) — 


Founded 1n 1910 to promote the study and al 
preciation of India art and literature, in Ind 

and alsoim those countries which have been 
influenced by 1t have influenced India espe cially 
Java, 8iam,Indo China Afghanistan Iran and 
the middle East Lectures at which papers are 
read by leading British Indianand Continental 
specialists have become a regular feature of 
the Society’s activities In order that the 
members residcnt abroad may be able to share 
in the benefit of these lectures, papers and 
proccedings are published bi annually in 
“Indian Art and Letters” which 1s issued 
free to members In addition members 
receive free in returnfor their annual sub 

scription (£1 11 6) volumes, asissued, on Some 
subject connected with Indian art or lhterature 
published bythe Society Visits to private 
collections of Oriental Art are arranged from 
time to time Exhibitions of Indian art 
are another feature of the Socic ty 8 activities 
President The Marquisof Zetland, GosI- 
GOIE Chatrman of Counctl Sir krancis 
Younghusband, KOSI, KOIE Vace Charr- 
man Johndela Valette Hon Treasurer 

sir Frank Brown CIE Hon Secretary FJ 
oe tnten, MA, 3, Victoria Street, London, 

iJ 1. 


INDIAN STUDENTS UNION AND HOSTEL —112, 


Gower Street, W C 1 Chatrman = Sir 
Ewart Greaves. Warden T D Santwan, 
B 8c 


THk INDIA LEAGUE,—(Formerly The Common- 


wealth of India League) to supper the claim 
of India for Swara) (Self-Rule) Publishes 
Weekly Press Service, ‘‘ Notes on India’’ 
(monthly), Indian Information Bulletin 
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(monthly) Sends speakers Address —165 
Strand W C 2 hauman Bertrand Rus 
sell Secreturres James Varley and V kh 


Krishna Menon 


INDIAN COONCITIATION 
Friends House Fuston Road 
Charman Carl Heath Hon Secretary 
Agatha Harrison 2 Cranbourne Court Albert 
Bridge Road SW 11 


INDIAN VILLAGE WELFARF ASSOCIATION — 
Its objects are —(1) the collection and dis 
scmination of information on ruial acti Ities, 
in India (2) the furthcrance of schemes and | 
experiments to promote 1ural welfare which! 
arc approved at a meeting of the Executive 
Committe. (3) the holding of Schools ind 
other educational activities toarouse intcrest 
wn the neds of aural India Charrman 
Sir Francis Younghusband KCSI_ Hon 
Secretary Miss A R Caton 4 Gr it 
Smith St London S W 1 


MUSIIM SOCIFTS IN GRFAT BRITAIN —kormed 
to peuee and to maintain the int rests 
of Islam ind Islamic institutions Pres. 
dent T W Sahm Babonau Secretary 
Ahmed Bennett Headquarters 451 Great 
Russell Street London WUCUI 


NATIONAI INDIAN ASSOCIATION 1n aid of Sociil 
Progrcss and Kducation m India—tounded 
by Miss Mary Ca1pente1 in 1870 =QObyects ot 
the Assoaation —lLo cxtcnd 1 knowkdge of 
India in Ingland and an interest in the 
poopk of that country to co optrate with all 
(ffoits mad for advancing education ind 
social reform m India to promote triendly 
intercourse betwcen British p ople and the 
pcople ot India President Loid Lamington 
Chairman of the Committee Sir Selwyn H 
ee Chutnsy House Chalfont St Peter 
Bucks 


NLW Ae gi CLUB —101 Great Rusgell Street 
W 


GRouP —(Meeting at 
N W 12) 


NORTHBROOK SOOTY —Makes grants to de 
serving Indian students Hon Secretary PV 
Chithgal Imperial Institute S Kcnsmgton 


CHF OxFORD MAJTIS —Formerly known as the 
Navaratmin Club and later as the Oxford 
United Club The Omrental Club was incor 
orated with 1tin 1913 Its attitude towards 
ndian problems has been progressively Lett 
Full membcrship 18 restricted to Indians 
Meets on Sundays during tcrm Ofhccrs elected 
each term Address President The Oxford 
Majlis c/o Union Society, Oxford 


Indians wn Great Britain 


PARSLE ASSOCIATION OF LUROPE INCORPORATED 
—AZoroastrian House, 11 Russell Koad, 
Kensington, London W 14 


RoyaL Asiatic SoomtTy —Established 1823, 
obtained Royal Charter 1824 for the inves 
tigation of subjects connected with and for 
the encouragement of Science Literature and 
the Arts in relation to Asia Secretary Col 
D M IL Hoysted OBE, DSO 74 Gros 
venor Street London W 1 

ROYAL CENTRAL ASIAN SOCIETY —Presulent 
The Rt Hon Lord Lloyd PO @CSI 
Q@CIE DSO Chairman Field Marshal Sit 
Philip Chetwode Bt @cB OM Hon 
Secretartes Brig (reneral Sir Percy Sykes 
KheThB CR CMG and] M Gull Esq 77 
Grosveno1 Street London W I 


ROYAL EMPIRF SocreTy —Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute Northumberland Avenue 
WC 2 Secretary R }¥ H Barly cBL 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered on 
evcry phase of Indian life 18 John Street 
Adelphi WC 2 Secretary K W Luckhurst 
MA Secretary Indian Section —F R 
Lewis WA D Phil 

ROYAL INSISITUTF OF INTERNATIONAL AIFAIRS 
Chatham House 10 St Jamess Square 


Swi Secretary Ivison S Macadam 
CBF MYO 
SOCIFTY FOR THF StTupDY OF RETIGIONS — 


President The Most Hon the Marquess 
of Zetland PC @CSI1 GCI} Charman 
of Frecutue Committee Sir KE Denison Ross 
CIF PH1 Hon Serretary F J Payne 
33 John Street Bedford Row London WC1 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMFNT OFGREAT BRI 
TAIN AND IRETAND —Secretary 1 C Mackie 
Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green 
N W 11 


VIOTORIA LEAGUE —81 Cromwell Road SW 7 
Secretary Miss Gertrude Drayton CBE 


WoMENS INDIAN’ ASSOCIATION T ondon 
Committee —Hon Secretary Miss Avahbai 
Mehta LLB (London) Barrister at Law 
171 Adelaide Road NW 3 


WORLD CONGRESS OF FAITHS (Continuation 
Movement) —Organised to promote a spirit 
of fellowshipamong mankind through rehgion 
International President H H the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda Chairman Sn Francis 
Younghusband KC1E_ Secretary Arthur 
Jackman 36 Victoria Street London $3 WI 


INDIAN RELIGIOUS PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


BUDDHIST —-THE BRITISH MAHA BODHI Socirtry 
—41 Gloucester Road Regents Park N Wi 
(Chalk arm) 


CHRISTIAN —Churches in every district of. 


T ondon 
GAUPI\4 MISSION SoOCIFT: —Gloucester House 


Cornwall Gardens § W 7 (Glou ester Road) | 


HINDU —HINDU ASSOCIATION OF EUROPE —30 
ray Park Hampstead NW 8 (Belsize 
ar 


MUSLIM SOCIETY IN GREAT BRITAIN—18 Ec 
cleston Square Victorix SW 1 (Victona) 


MUSLIM —THE LONDON Mosque —53 Melrose 
Road SW 18 (Southfields 8 BR) 


PARSEE ASSOCIATION OF EUROPE —11 Russell 
Road Kensington W 14 (Addison Road) 
RaM KRISHNA VIVEKANANDA VEDANTA SOCIE- 
ty —51, Lancaster Gate, W 2 (Lancaster 
Gate) 

SHAH JEHAN MOSQUE —Woking, 
(Wohing S R) 

SikH —BHUPENDRA DHARMASALA —79 
clair Road, W 14 (Addison Road) 

THEOSOPHICAL SoOCILTY IN ENGLAND —50 
Gloucester Place, W 1 (Baker Street) 


Surrey 


Sin 


Sport. 


Sport, like everything else in India, continues; 
to progress and the i under review shows that 
the Indian is rapidly becoming more sport- 
minded, Everywhere organisation is tightening 
up and the standard is improving with a rapidity 
which leads to the hope that the day is not far 
distant when Indians will te able to hold their 
own in International competition in other games 
besides hockey. 

Interest in sport was given a filip by the tours 
in this country of foreign teams and players and 
everywhere they played, no matter what the 
game was, big crowds turned out to watch the 
competition between the tourists and the local 
players. 

During the year India was introduced to All- 
India wrestling and it quickly caught on. A num- 
Ler of European wrestlers toured India and mat- 
ches were staged in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
attracting thousands nightly and as a result a 
movement has started to bring Indian Style 
wrestling more into line with the sport as under- 
stood in other parts of the world. While India 
has many fine grapplers it became obvious that 
they are greatly handicapped when meeting 
foreigners under International rules and signs are 
that the Indian wrestling pit of soft earth will 
give way to a mat. 


Football. 


The unfortunate squabble between the Indian 
Football Association of Bengal and the rest of the 
provinces was finally settled through the inter- 
vention of the Army Sport Control Board and 
Indian Football is now united under the All-India 
Football Federation. For the first year in its 
history, the final of the Rovers Cup in Bombay,— 
one of India’s premier tournaments—saw two 
Indian civilian teams in opposition, and that in 
spite of a strong military entry, and the cup 
eventually went to Bangalore, 

The visit of Islington Corinthians, a strong 
English amateur side, proved that the standard 
of the play of the Indian is rapidly improving and 
the visit will undoubtedly do a lot of good. In 
spite of a heavy programme the Englishmen were 
only beaten once, and then by the narrowest of 


argins. 

Two of the three biggest tournaments were won 
by Indian sides, the Indian entry in the other, the 
Durand Cup, not being representative of Indian 
Civilian football. 


Cricket. 


The biggest thing in the cricket world during 
the year was the opening of the Brabourne 
Stadium, by Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of 
Bombay, on the Back Bay Reclamation at 
Bombay, on December 7, giving India what is 
probably the finest covered cricket Stadium in 
the world, It is a magnificent enclosure, with its 
huge stands and splendid club house and 
pavilions, swimming pool, tennis and squash 
courts, the playing area being larger than Lord’s 
and a wicket which in time will compare with any 
elsewhere, The Cricket Club of India, who own 
it, experienced financial difficulties but these were 
tackled and today the Club is in a sound position. 

At present the game is controlled by the Board 
of Control for Cricket in India but a move is afoot 
for the amalgamation of the two bodies which, if 
it materialises, will place the Cricket Club in the 
Same position as regards cricket in India as the 
M.C.C, is in England. The completion of this big 
scheme has inspired the rest of India to do like- 
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wise and in several centres plans are being 
discussed for the building of similar stadia. 

The visit of Lord Tennyson’s team was the 
highlight of the season, the inclusion of a number 
of players of Test Match status in the old England 
captain’s team, being a big attraction. Five un- 
official Test Matches against the visitors were 
played, but the rubber went to the tourists by 
the odd game in five, a deciding match being 
played on the Brabourne Stadium. The tour 
resulted in the discovery of a young Indian all- 
rounder who promises to develop into a cricketer 
who will make his mark in the world of Test 
cricket. He is Vinoo Mankad, a young man from 
Nawanagar State, who shone with bat and ball. 
A number of promising youngsters were tried 


| against the tourists but only one real discovery 


can be said to have been made. 

The Bombay Pentangular tournament was 
marred by the absence of the Hindus, who were 
concerned in a dispute with the Cricket Club and 
would not play on the Brabourne Stadium, but 
that has since been satisfactorily setpled and the 
Hindus will again take their place in the tourna- 
ment in 1938, . 

Racing. 

The Sport of Kings is still as popular as ever, 
The big Turf Clubs were generous with their 
stakes and further encouragement was given to 
Indian bred animals. This move is likely to 
continue and ways and means of furthering the 
interest of the Indian breeder and owner, and the 
Indian Bred race-horse are being explored. 


ennis. 

The visit of the “ Tilden Troupe,” consisting 
of Cochet, Ramillion, Burke and Tilden was the 
event ot the Tennis year. Everywhere they 
played they attracted large galleries and it was 
unfortunate that the present strict rules pre- 
vented some of India’s best amateurs playing 
exhibition matches with them. 

ID. N. Kapoor won the Indian Singles title and 
Miss Leela Row the women’s, though Leela was 
beaten by Mrs. Boland (the former Miss Jenny 
Sandison) in the East India championships. 
Mrs, Boland however, does not play much com- 
petition tennis these days though she is still 
India’s best player. 


W. Hagen and J, Krikwood, the well-known 
professionals paid India a visit and great interest 
was taken in their matches. It was unfortunate 
that they could not play in any Indian tourna- 
ments but their exhibition games always had a 
large following. T. 8. Prosser won the Indian 
Amateur Championship, Miss Whatron being 
woman champion. : 

Athletics. 

The Indian Olympic Games, held this year in 
Calcutta, proved that the standard of athletics in 
this country is getting better but it is still a long 
way behind that of Baroness countries and 
others such as America and Japan, The lack of 
good training tracks is severely felt, and the need 
for expert coaches was again emphasised, 

Hockey. 

Hockey continues to be one of the principal 
team games in the country the, chief tournaments 
attracting huge crowds. ‘ihe effect of the better 
organisation is now beginning to be felt and there 
seems little prospect of India losing the position 
she holds in the hockey world, for mavy years 
to come. 
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Racing. 


Bangalore. 


H. H. The Yuvaraja of Mysore Cup. Distance 
1 agai 3 furlongs.— 


K, - penpals ae aware colons 
Malbe. ), Selby P 


Mr. Ahmedbhoy’s Kande (Bet 
Evans cs ‘ 


Mr, A. J. Kolah’s Forat (9st, ‘Albs.), ‘aoberta: 3 


Mr. H. M. Dharamsey’s Eronpes Hy eet 
101bs.), Baltour 4 


Won by 4 length, 1 length, li “Tengths. 
Time,—2 mins. 43 1-5 secs 


Apollo ea Distance 1 mile.— 


Messrs. A. M. Jaffar and S. G. BupDArAL: 4 
True Man (9st. 4lbs.), Brace 1 


Mra, M. Clarke’s mulchalver oe abs.) 
Raffaele Be 2 


Mrs. M. rina 8 Knight at Arms (et ib. mn 
8. Black 


noe 
are 


Mrs, M. syrell's Catalan eet, obs, ‘es 
Roberta 


Won by 1 length, 3 lengtn, 1 ‘length. 
#Time.—1 min. 438 2-538 


Maharaja of Mysore’s Gold a (Div, I). Dis- 
tance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 


Mr. ered Varnes; 8 ake si i =. sar 


The Maharaja of Rajpipl's Btesam, est. 
12lbs,), Selby 2 

Mr, A. aa ) Heritance (8st. 1otbs, Mi 
Kivans : 

Mr. 8. K. Bhatter’s Baden’s Lady set 
2lbs.), Meekings 4 

Won by +. length, 1 length, + length. 
Time.—2 mins, 11 secs, 


Maharaja of Mysore’s Gold Cup (Div. II). 
Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs— 


Mr. Edgar’s Wonston (9st.), Brace aan | 


Mr. J. H. mosabice § vere ace 6lbs. ee 
Rylands is 
The Ear) of Shemion: 8 Duratir at ae), 
Roberts 
The Manasata of Bajpipl's Mr. Pip (ost, 
2ibs.), 8 rar | 
Won by i: lengths, 2 length, } ‘length. 
Time —2 mins. 
Stewards’ Cup. aes ; aie 3 furlongs.— 
Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Bearlignt (oes: 7bs, s 
Brace ae 1 
Dr. J. J. Na aumvala’ 8 ‘Baghan Pasha 
(7st. 12lbs.), Marrable ee 
Mr, F, H. Mehta’s Fata Kashaf (sat, otbs. d 
Selby 
Mr. Sion F. Neseim’s Zohal (se, Bibs. ), 
Rylands . 


Won by 1 lengths, ‘1 length, i ‘length. 
Time y Ub en 26 1-4 


ao ww 


R. C. T. C. Cun. 


Bangalore Cup (Div. I). 


Bangalore Cup (Div. II). 


Distance 1 mile, 8 furlongs.— 


The Maharaja of Mysore’s Bunny Smith 
(8st, 10 lbs.), Meekings .. o» 


Mr. N. E. permune: 8 ane urove oat, Bibs. uae 
Brace 

Lt.-Col. A. V. Pope’ 8 King Wallace (st. 
2lbs.), Rylands sa 

Mr. N. Hickie’s Golinda (7st, ‘élbs, ), ‘Billett. ' 

Won by 1 length, 2 = h, len, 
Time.—2 mins. 31 an 4 ssi 

San 1 mile.— 


Mr. and Mrs. aheanene. Sanhaty sala 


6lbs ), Obaid 


Mr. S. R. yore: 8 the Pauper (eet abs i 
Burn 2 


Capt. J. W. Goldsmith’ Plare (set abs ™ 
Marrable ; 


Mr. Reginald Foster 8 Ieore Bet be - 
Evans 


Won ny icv 3 length, eeck: ade 
1 min, 41 secs, 


Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. W. M. Somasundram’s Emory bee ie 
4lbs.), B. McQuade. . 1 


The ae of Boupill: Pureulvent (et , 
Meekings .. . 2 


Brig, R. C. RB. Hill ad ‘casts: Johnstone 
and Tosh’s Titch (8st. 2lbs.), 8S. Black.. 3 


Mr. E. F. — semen at Fae > 
Selby 


Won by 34 length, 1 length, ; Tenet: 
Time,—1 min, 48 1-5 secs, 


Bombay. 


Ganeshkhind Plate, Distance 6 furlongs.— 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 
Shower (9st. 4lbs.), Obaid 


Mr. A. C. oe 8 as 8 ipa (st ms, 7 
J. O’Neale 


Messrs, A. Hi sis bas 8. Bagree’ 8 
Synagogue (9st. 4lbs.), Munro . 3 


pene 


Mr. oe em st olbe, eer 
Maxwell i 
Won by satneal: 1 length, , mer 


Time,—1 min. 13 4-5 secs. 


Wellington Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


The Maharaja of Idar’s ~ sordehty Sat, 
9lbs.), Burn ea _ 1 


Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Argo's Helr(7t, 10Ibs. te 
Bromley... 

The Maharaja of Rejpipla’s Boulder (Ist 
4lbs.), Whiteside .. . 8 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedt’ 5 Gay ian 
(9st.), Maxwell , . 4 


Won by neck, 8 lengths, abe Time,— 
1 min, 27 seca. 


Racing. 


Wavertree Handicap. Distance 1} miles.— 
Messrs. A. H. Ahmedbhoy and A. M. 


Khairaz’s Carte poms Agee 5lbs.), , 


Britt 


Mr. N. E. Raymond 8 Beclesiate, (36. My 
Brace . 


Sir Walter Craddock cca Sir ag 


Lamond’s Ringsend (7st. 12lbs.), Bromley. 3 


Begum Perouse rae 8 Toney Sa fale Dig 
Burn 


Won by head. 24 =e 
Time.—2 mins, 8 3-5 secs. 
Cheveley Handicap. Distance 1 mile.— 


The ties Bee of Adar: 8 Hie Londshtp Lsdaaer 
, Burn ‘ 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 men ara 
(7st, 111bs.), Britt . 


Mr. Eve's Trongrey (8st. bibs. ), pass j 
Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s ans peut Aoet Ses 7 
Maxwell ss 


Won by 4 rier - lengths, } alae 
Time.—1 min. 3 


Durdans Plate. ee : on 1 furlong.— 


The Maharaja of ade 8 He Hurdehip ct 
9lbs.), Burn 


Mr. A. C. Ardeshir' 5 Barrs ae Bet. 
2lbs.), Maxwell ... 


The a ne of Baipiys: 8 Bouldnor (ast 
9lbs.), Selby. . 


Mr, Eve’s Irongrey (Bat. olbs.), oo 
Dead-heat, neck, 3 lengths. Time.—1 min, 
53 1-5 secs. 
Windsor Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.-—~ 


Mrs, M. Clarke’s yon ic rats 6lbs. M 
Whiteside .. 


The Maharani of Baroda 8 Digaitary ( st 
7lIbs.), J. O’Neale 


Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s 
Bromley ; 


Mr. Diamond’s nitenium ha 
Maxwell ie 


Won by 3 lengths, fiead heat. 3 ‘lengtha, 
Time.—1 min. 26 secs. 


Mentmore Handicap. Distance 1} miles.— 
The Maharaja of nee 8 paatee' fs 
Great (8st. 12lbs.), Britt 


The Selby of Balpipies 
10lbs.), Se 


8 ea 


smn (Set, 


The ManeEA A uf Haines Bouldnor (ost ) 
Rook. . 


The Maharaja of “alpina 8 Carloce (6st 
3lbs.), B. McQuade. 


Won by head, 3 lengths, 4 length. “Time. — 
2 mins, 7 4-5 Becs 
Idar Gold Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk of Phopels 
nee (8st. 4lbs.), Maxwell .. 
H. 


pe Tosehig paneye 8 ‘TepEo (set, 
ibe.) Bel ' 


cieney (st Olbs. ) 


. @ 


1s, Me 
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Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopel’s wherte 
(8st. 4lbs.), Whiteside .. . 3 


ue Sita atary of saa 8 Vandy (st Bg 
bs.), B 


by 2 ficaiias 4 lengths, 2 lengths, 
Time.—1 min. 28 3-5 secs. 


Steward’s Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
The oe of pEMoys Gay Peet sa 


21bs, ce urn 

Mrs. Svamvur’s Dynamite (st mibs, uy 
Boney aes 

Mr. Shantidas pakuren: 8 Ashvaraj (Bet 
9lbs.), Maxwell : 8 


Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’ BJ ables 
Essex (7st. 7lbs.), Whiteside <i - 4 


Won by shorthead, 1 length, 1} en 
Time.—2 mins. 8 2-5 secs. 


3 Western India Cup. Distance 1 
The Maharaja of Halmiple. 8 Romney ae 
11lbs.), Selby 
Messrs. Kay and J. E. Bain's House of mores 
(8st.), Meekings .. ase 


Mrs, M. Clatee: ) ayn: 8 Mall (8st. ) White 
side .. 3 


Mr. Osman Chotant' 
Rankin . 


Won by neck, , aga 1 jeagtt: oe 
1 min, 39 2-5 secs. 


Light Sussex (ist ie 


Aga Shamshuddin Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. A. C, Ardeshir’s PED: 8 Heir et 9lbs. )s 
Meekings : 1 
Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Glanely (Tat. olbs, , 
Bromley... 2 
Mr. Diamond’s Titanuim (st. olbs. ) Max- 
well .. 3 
Messrs, Kay and J. E. ‘Bain’ 8 House of Lords 
(8st. 2lbs.), Brace.. 4 


Won by head, } — t length. “Time. — 
1 min, 13 2-5 8 
Aga Khan’s Cup. puias 14 miles.— 


Mr. Sultan M. ane es Nae 4lbs. a 
Harding _.. 


The Maharaja of Rajpiple’s 8 Carioca (et, 
4lbs.), Burn . 
The wanes of Rajpipla’s 8 ‘Romney (se, 
2lbs.), Selby. . 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 Field Marshal 
(9st.), Britt 
Won by shorthead, i length, We lengths, 
Time,—2 mins, 38 8-5 secs, 
Danbury Handicap. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mrs. Mz, Sara Gipsy Jack Sl )s 
W. Sibbritt 
The Maharaja of Kolb 
Great (8st. 7Ibs.), O 
Mrs. Marbeth's meeate 
Marrable_..- 
Mr. A. C. Arte 8 Glanely (sat. 7ibe. aa 
Maxwell. 
Won by 13 lena, neck, short head. a 
—1 min, 40 1-5 secs. 


~ae Cc Do 


= 


tbapur’ s Shivaji the 


et. 2ibe,), 
( ss 


be 
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Newbury Plate, Distance 1} miles.— 


H.H. The Maharajah Scindia of Gxaliors 
Finalist (9st. 13lbs.), Evans “s 


Mr. A. Syemvur®. Why. i Abe), 
Jones , 

Mr, Sultan Chinoy’s Talk et 1h). 
Harding 


H.H. The Maharaja of Rajpiple r] Toflation 
(7st. 11lbs.), Selby .. 5 


Won by 2 lengths, shorthead, siete Time.— 
2 mins. 6 1-5 secs. 
Victory Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
Mrs. M. Clarke's Oey ( ats 
Sibbritt es ‘ : 


H. H. The Maharaja of 
Carioca (8st. 91bs.), Selby 

Begum Feeroza purhan 8 warey et sibs. 2 
Bromley... 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 Shiva 
The Great (9st. 41bs.), Obaid 

Won by 23 lengths, neck, 3 lente: 
2 mins, 38 secs. 

General Obaidullah Khan Memorial Gold Cup. 

Distance 1} miles.— 


ov 


Ra ipiple 8 


Time— 


Mr. K, T. oe a Muqbil ae )s 
burn . . 1 

Mr. Diamond’s Faanilat al Hawa (Bet 71bs. oy 
Maxwell... 


Mr. T, A. Khan's ohala (ra bs, ), B 
McQuade... 

Mr, Sultan Chinoy’s Al Hamil ‘(st 
C. Hoyt 

Won by os 4 length, eck: ‘Time 
2 mins. 17 4-5 secs. 


Grand Western Handicap. Distance 1} miles.— 


Mr. P. D. Bolton’s aoe (ee 4ibs, Di, 
Bromley... 


The Maharaja of Parlakimedt S Gay Lover | 
(Sst. 6lbs.), Sibritt . 


H.H. The ter ar of Rajpipla 3 Inflation 
(7st. Tlbs.), J. O. Neale .. 

H.H. The Maharaja of ae $ His Lordship 
(9st. 4lbs.), Burn 4 

Won by 1} lengths, shorthead, shorthead, 
Time.—2 mins. 7 2-5 secs. 


Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate. Distance 
7 Furlongs.— 
Mrs. Marbeth’s Meneiars Sood 7lbs. a 
Marrable.. 


Mesars. N. D. and K. D, Bagree’ 8 Piping 
Glance (9st. 5lbs.), Munro 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Why (7st, 12lbs.), Britt . 

Mr. Kay's House of Lords (8st.), Sibbritt 

Won by 1 length, 1 length, length. Time. 
1 min. 23 2-5 secs, 

Jammu Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mr. Osman Chotani’s Mahares: 8 cuale 
(9st. 12)bs.), Britt . : %. 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Pomme i Or (st, Obs. ) 
B. McQuade : 


2 
._ 3 
4 


Racing. 


Mr. A.M. Khairaz’s Resolve (9st.), Obaid .. 8 


Sir Homi Mehta and Sir Jamsetjee PaRAn: s 
Vanity Fair (9st. 5lbs.), Selby .. _4 


Won by 2 lengths, head, 3 lengths. Time— 
1 min. 14 4-5 secs. 
Bombay Arab Derby. Distance 14 miles,— 
Mr. Gem’s Nassirwan (9st. 2lbs,), Sibbritt .. 1 


Mr. Moosa M. 7 One 8 pesion Sa 8lbs. )s 
Whiteside .. 2 


Mr, Diamond’s Fadnilat al Hawa (set sibs, 5 
Bromley... 


Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’ $ Jahan 
Ara (9st. 5lbs.), Jones aks 4 


Won by shorthead, 14 lengths, 1 lengthy 
Time,—2 mins. 54 1-5 secs. 
Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile,— 
Mrs. Marbeth’s Manclare (9st.), Marrable .. 1 
Mrs, M. Clarke’s Gipsy Jack (8st.), Rickaby. 


H.H. The Maharaja of pone 8 His anon 
(9st. 2lbs.), Burn .. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’ Romney 
(7st. 12tbs.), Selby .. 4 


Won by 1 length, 4 lengths, ae Time.— 
1 min. 38 2-5 secs. 


to 


Cambridgeshire Stakes, Distance 1 mile, 
furlong.— 
Mr. S. K. DUANE. ‘Grand mae al 
Munro 526 
Mr. N.E. Raymond’s Beclesasic (8st Le, », 
Flynn ice 2 
Mr. 


Osman Chotant Light Sussex Sst. 
12lbs.), Britt 3 


H.H. the Maharani of Baroda’ Dignitary 
(9st.), Rook 4 
Won by 13 lengths, head, shortens: Time. 
—1 min. 53 secs, 
dysore Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. Osman Chotani’s PURINE: Hoe 
(8st. 5ibs.), Britt .. 


H.H. the Maharaja of zat s Quickaiiver 
(8st. 11lbs.), Burn 2 


H.H. the Maharaja of Tdar 8 Vande 
(8st. 5lbs.), R. Bell : 3 


Messrs. Kay and G. Subbarow 8 Sa 
Man (9st. 7lbs.), Munro... 4 


Won by 2} lengths, 4 lengths, 20 lengths. 
Time.—1 min. 41 2-5 secs. 

‘ughes Memorial Plate. Distance 1} miles.— 

H.H. the Maharaja of dae 8 Binaliat 
(9st.), Evans 1 

Mr. A, J, Hoyt’s Play On (dst, ), CHoyt os. 2 

H.H. the Maharani of aaron S ies 
(8st. 7lbs.), Selby : . 3 


Messrs. S. Bagree onc Bigar ) Synagogue 
(9st.), Munro ; _ 4 


Won by ? lengths, snorted: 3 ienbtiies © 


Time.—2 mins. 8 2-5 secs, 


Racing. 


Druids Lodge Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Messrs. N. D. Bagree, B. Choubey and H. 


Ezekiel’s Desert Night (7st, 7lbs io Simpson 1 


Mr. Diamond’s ahem Neale 2lbs. a 


Bromley 


Mr. E. Esmond’s Tetrazone (est 18 - 
Rickaby 


Mrs. Marbeth’s 
Marrable... 


Won by head, 5 lengths, 1 length. Time.— 
1 min, 26 1-5 secs, 


sinclar (Ost. 


C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance 14 miles.— 
Mr. E,. Esmond’s a penne’ (ont 6lbs. s 
Rickaby : 
H.H. the Maharani of Baroda’s Mistral 
(8st. 8lbs.), Selby .. 


7ibs.), 
4 


1 


H.H. the Maharaja a Idar 8 Heritage n ; 


(9st.), Obaid 


H.H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Carioca ; 


(8st. 8lbs.), Meekings 


Won by 1 length, 14 janet: 1 ‘ave. 
Time.—2 mins, 40 secs, 


Colaba Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. ‘M. N. Bilbao ay any ‘= ds ‘ 


Harding 


Mr. F. H. mee Tieanto oo . Ibs, ), 
Selby 


Mr. A. Svamvur's who's Who 6 sts 


R. Bell wes 


Mr. P. B. Reuse 
9 lbs.), Evans 


Won by head, 24 lengths, neck 
1 min. 38 2-5 Secs. 


Rajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 soils: _ 


Mrs. Marbeth’s eer bie i Ibs. z 
Marrable 


‘Time, — 


Bachelor 8 Bard (8 - . 


H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s one I Love 
fs 2 


(7st. 11lbs.), Sibbritt 


Mr. Diamond’s 
Maxwell p 


Nawabzada 
Zuyder Zee (9st. 6lbs.), Jones ; 
Won by shorthead, neck, neck. Time.— 
1 min. 37 secs. 
Turf Club Cup. Distance 1} miles,— 


Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s euey weer 
Simons 


Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’s 


Na ); 


Titanium (Bt, 7bs.), 


Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’s J ahan 
ee 


Ara (9st.), Jones .. 
saa Hee Calngy: s Al Hamil (8st. rl Ibs, Die 
d 


Mr, Gem’s Nasserwan (Ost. ); Sibbritt: 
Won by neck, cau, ae mee — 
3 min. 20 secs, : , 
Mansfield Plate. Dlalancs 6 Evionge _ 
Mr. A.C, Ardeshir’s nebo: 5 ur ces 9lbs. an 
Bromley. 


The Raja of Bobbi’ 
10]b.) Munro : 


: 


Multisstme Bet ve 
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Mr. eee eam (ese haar 


Mr. E. Esmond’s Tetrazone Ost 2lbs. ar 
Sibbritt ne 

Won by 1} lengths, } length, hie nia 
—1 min. 13 2-5 secs. 


Byculla Club Cup. Distance 12 miles.— 


H.H. the Maharaja of Bape 8 Poulanos ‘ 


(7st. 5lbs.), Graham 


H.H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’ 8 paar 
(7st, 8lbs.), Meekings 

Mrs. M. erkee 
Sibbritt 


Mr. Sultan Chinoy’s Talk Ga 0b, 
Harding ne 


Motky (st sibs, d, 


Won by # length, neni acai ities = 
3 mins, 4 4-5 secs, 
Lloyd Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mrs. Marbeth’s manent’ oh Lb. )s 
Marrable : 


2 


3 


H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’ 8 One I Love ar 


(7st. 13lbs.), Sibbritt 


H.H. the Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship : 


(8st. 5lbs.), Burn 


Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’ Ayer 
Zee (9st. 1lb.), Jones a 


Won by 1 length, 1} lengths, siothean: 
Time.—1 min. 38 4-5 secs. 


Queensberry Handicap, Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Sir David Ezra and Mr. E. enone: 8 Hlying. 
Orders (8st, 12lbs.), Gethin 


H.H. the Maharaja of pone: 8 Twain (st 5 


4lbs.), Whiteside 
Mrs. ge oe 8 be 8 Who (8st. 2lbs. Ms 


wan by 4 length, 2 lengths, i ‘length. 
Time.—1 min. 26 secs. 


Aga Khan’s Spring Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


H.H. the Maharani of Baroda: 8 Diguitary 
bs 1 


(8st. 2lbs.), Rook 


Mr, M. N. noes 
Harding 


My Bily Soa ) ; 


Sir David Ezra and Mr. E, Esmond’ s Flying 
~ 3 


Orders (8st. 41bs.), Meekings 
Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s — March er 9ibs. yy 
Bromley... 
Won by shorthead, ‘2 lengths, 1 ‘length. 
Time.—2 mins. 4 "2-5 secs, 
Northumberland Plate. Distance 2 miles.— 


H.H. the Maharaja of ine: a ee 
(Ost. 5!bs.), Selby .. 


Mr. 
Munro 


Mr. J. P. 
Whiteside 


Begum Feeroza Dulhan’ 8 Corey (st 11Ibe, ua 
B. McQuade 


Won by } length, 1 length, head. “Time,— 
3 mins. 32 8-5 secs. 


asm dea ee sis “(Get 12 ) 
‘ ~ 2 


ivaixs Tressex (st. dts.) 
a 2 -9o 
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Eclipse Stakes of India. Distance 1} Miles,— 


Mr. A. Svamvur’s Why (9st.) E. Britt 


H. 
Finalist (8st.) C. 


Mr. E. Esmond’s Henunee ( ot 
Rickaby .. 


Messrs. N. D. 
Glance (9st. 7lbs.), Munro 


a ae 


ee | 
H. the Maharaja Poa of = 3 ; 


& K. D. Bagree's Pyne ay 


Won by neck, head, 1 length. Time,—2 aia 


Calcutta. 


Monsoon Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 


Messrs, N. D. Bagree and Hagar 8 GTBACOE 
(9st. 6lbs.), Simpson ; 


Lt.-Col, A. V. Pope’s King Wallace st 
9lbs.), 8. Black .. 


Mr. H. P. Poe 8 Tucky ota (st Tbs i 
Flynn ‘ 


bo 


Mrs. -H. M. Thaddeus’ Beautiel shot (st , 


9lbs.), Alford 
Won by 2 lengths, 2 feacettie 3 jeautia 
Time.—2 mins. 24 secs. 
August Cup (Div. I). 
longs.— 
Mr. K. Charan’s Boy’s Hurrah (8st.), Stead. 


Mr. 8. K. sired 8 Rig tas oe 7lbs. » 
Oakey ; 


Mr, A. Tiyadnur’ 8 Ten Cents (0 st ss Sine. 


Distance 1 mile, 3 fur- 


1 


3 


Mr. and Mrs. Gommaell’s si eee et - 


$lbs.), Raffaele 
Time.—2 mins. 27 secs. 
August Cup (Div. If). Distance 1 mile, 3 
furlongs.— 
Messrs. T. L. Martin and J. N. Mookerjesé 
Matousha (8st. 7Ibs.), Lott a3 
Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s eicen of oe a 
lb. . Ermer 
Mr. 
“ibe: ); Marland 
Mr. N. D. Bagree’s Empress (st. 4ibs. yy 
Simpson . 
iilliiard Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


H. C. Rostron’s King Bvan (st, 


Mr. A. J. move i On cs uve ), C. 
Ho oyt e el 


Nawabsada Yeminulmulk of Bhopal’ - 
Mas d’Antiles (9st. 7lbs.), Scarlett AP 
Messrs. Bagree and canes 8 Symagoge 

(9st. 7lbs.), Munro . 


The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Loch he 4 


(8st. 9lbs.), Sibbritt ; 
Won by 1} lengths, 2} lengths, 2 lengths, 
Time.—1 min. 27 2-5 secs. 


King-Emperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Messrs. N. D. and K. D. Baereee: aan 
Glance (9st. Slbs,), Munro 


Mr, A. J. Hoyt’s Pay On Bigia abe.) C 
Hoyt 


Racing. 


ae of nope ealeeine eet, 8Ibs. ar 


The Maharaja of Patlekimedt’ Siac Lower 
. 4 


(9st. 3lbs.), Morris . 


Won by # length, head, 4 igaathie 
1 min. 39 3-5 secs. 


Merchants’ Cup. Distance 14 miles.— 


Dr. O’ cannons 8 Ciamecy ete be: aa 
Foy . 


Time,— 


Rao Bakedar D. A. Surve 8 Devastate 
ets 2 


(8st. 11b.), Flynn 


Sir David Ezra’s Spencer (set sibs, d 
Rickaley.. 


Mr, J.F. D’Souza’s Gaul (Bat, slbs.), Scarlett, : 


Won by 2 lengths, 2} lengths, 1 length. 
Time.—2 mins. 34 2-5 secs. 


Coronation Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


The Maharaja of coe any Povey 
(9st. llb.), Sibbritt 


Messrs, B. K. and H, P. Porter’ 8 Fite 
(8st.), Ermer ie 


Mr, A. J. Hoyt’s Goolash (7st, 9Ibs. ), Flynn, 


Messrs. Chamria and Higgin’ 8 matleys ( ale 
11lbs.), Stead 


Won by 2 lengths, 24 lengths, neck.— 
Time.—I min. 39 1-5 secs, 


The Metropolitan. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mrs. E. J. Booth’s Gabernac ee ic 
Christie 


Sir David Ezra and Mr. E. Remond’ 8 Black 
Peril (7st. 8kbs.), Raffaele ; 


Mrs. C. H. ee “het Out (st 
101bs.), Stead 


Mrs. L. Musry’s Teller (7st. 131s, )s moana 


Won by 2 ree 1} lengths, 14 lengths. 
Time,—1 min. 13 secs, 


Viceroy’s Cup. Distance 1? miles,— 


Mr. Edward ae 8 Pastnet a ) 
Rickaby .. 


bo 


~~) 


1 


Nawabzada Yeminulmulk of Bhopal’ 8 Mas 
a0 . 2 


d’Antibes (9st. 3lbs.), Jones 


Messrs. Chamria and A. een. 8 ‘Kahape 
3 


(Oat, 3lbs.), Morris 


Mr. A. J. Hoye rs, On (et. bs.) 
C. Hoyt 


Won by 14 length, A ees length, } jeu 
Time.—3 mins. 2 


New Year Plate. csetiedes 6 ‘oltones — 


Mrs. KE. J. tar oe me 4lbs. Bae 
Clarke : 


Messrs. Bagree and Choubey 8 Desert sien ae 


(8st. 2lbs.), Simpson 
Mr. A. H. C, one Vasil (et stb oe 
Sibbritt as 


Mr. coo eens tel Asur (at 8 Is) 


Won by 


4 inet shorthend, 2 len h, 
Time.—1 min oe 


5 secs, 


Racing. 


Kashmir Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 


Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Zuyder Zee (9st 
4lbs ), Jones 1 


Edward Esmond’s Tetrazone Dead 
heat, (9st 1lb ), Rickaby 
Lord Brabourne (7st 12lbs ) Raffaele 3 
Mrs © H Northmore’s Shell Out (7st 
10Ibs ), Stead 4 
Won by head, 4 length, llength Time — 
1 min 26 secs 


Cooch BeharCup Duistance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 


Sir David Ezra s Pride of Birth (8st 10lbs ) 
Sibbritt 


Dr O Connor’s Clamecy (7st blbs), Ermer 2 


Messrs Higgins and Bhatter’s Grand cca 
(9st 3lbs ) Morris 


Lady Benthall’s Adonis (8st 7lbs ) Raffaele 4 


Won by head, 4 length, 1} lengths Time — 
2min 19 4 5 secs 


Carmichael Cup Distance 1} mules — 


Mr A J Hoyt’s Play On (9st 7lbs ) 
C Hoyt 1 


Mr G N Musry’s Auto Buz (8st 12lbs Ms 
Munro 


Messrs Chamria and Higgins’s Kahapa (8st ) 
Morris 


Mr A _ Higgins’s Synagogue (8st 7lbs 7 
Simpson 


Won by 14 lengths head,3length Time — 
2 mins 7 1 5 secs 


Beresford Plate Distance 12 mules — 


Mr F Collingwood’s Poets Walk (8st 
10ibs ), Jones 


Mr Edgar s Wonston (9st 5lbs ), Jockey z 

Mr N Hickie s Cumrew (8st 3lbs ), Foy 3 

Mr E G Abbots Bona Fide (8st 3lbs ), 
Stead 


Won by 1} lengths 4 length, 14 lengths — 
Time —3 mins 1 2 5 secs 


Ronaldshay Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 


Messrs Bagree and Choubey’s Desert 7 
(8st 4lbs ), Simpson 


Mr A J Hoyt’s Goolash (8st 12lbs ), Flynn : 
Mrs L Musry’s Teller (8st 13lbs), Morris 3 


Mrs E J Booth’s Gabarnac (9st 4ibs ), 
Clarke 


Won by } length, head, 1} lengths 
1 min 26 secs 


Governor’s Cup Distance 1} miles — 


Messrs A Higgins and Chamoria’s Kahapa 
(9st 7lbs ), Munro 1 


Dr O’Connor’s Clanecy (7st 13lbs ), Ermer 2 


Hon Lady Benthall’s Adonis (7st 8lbs), 
Smith ; 3 


Mr J F D’Souza’s Gaul (7st 6lbs),Stead 4 
Won by neck, 1 length, 24 lengths. Time — 
3 . 1 2-5 secs, 


Time — 
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Mayfowl Cup Distance 1 mile — 


Dr O Connor and Mr Gemmel’s Lucian (8st 
lib ), Ermer 


eee A Apear’s abi Abbot (7st 6lbs ), 


Mr A J Hoyts Goolash (8st 9lbs i 
Flynn 

Sir David Ezras Pride of Birth (8st Ib 7 
Raffaele 


Won by head 1 length, 24 lengths 
1 min 40 secs 


Time — 


Macpherson Cup Distance 14 mules — 
Mr R Foster’s Steephurst (7st 7lbs), 
Stead 


Mr S XK Bhatter’s Grand March (9st 
4lbs } Morris 


Mr S R Varma’s The Pauper (7st bs ), ; 


Christie 


Mr D K Bhatter’s Lovalot (7st 7lbs ), ; 


Carr 


Won by 14 lengths, head, neck Time — 
2 mins 32 3 6 secs 


Karachi. 
Governor’s Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 


Mr R G Saulezs Last Post (9st 10lbs ), 
EK Roxburgh 


Lt Col Gakelly and Capt L 
Had Again (8st 2lbs ), Field 


Mr S C Woodward s Papewood (9st 7lbs Ms 
Balfour 


Mr M Wemyss’ Flamcoe (8st 
Harding 


Won by head, 2 lengths, 3 length Time — 
1 min 29 secs 


B_ Poer’s 


Stewards’ Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 


Mr S$ CC Woodward’s Hiho (9st Mes 
Balfour 


Mr H Haslam’s Vivandiere (7st 9lbs . 
Harding 


2 


Ub es ; 


Mr Moosa Issa’s Kutch Mandvi (7st : 


Purtoosingh 


Mr H M Mohamed’s Black Eagle (7st » 
Faiz Mohd 


Won by shorthead, 1} lengths, 
Time —1 min 15 4 5 secs 
Club Cup Distance 1} miles — 


Mr D WN _ O’§8ullivan’s Darbis (8st on 
Rylands 


Mr H Y Samma’s Grand Prince (7st 2lbs . 
Faiz Mohd 


Mr T Sampat’s Munir al Iraq (9st), | 


neck 


Mr 8 H A Kadar’s Tofan Beg (8st Slbs » 
Jabbar 


Won b lengths, 4 1 a shorthead. 
myae i 66 1-5 Ha ie 
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Racing. 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Sattar Cup Distance W I T C Plate Distance 65 furlongs — 


7 furlongs — 


Mr D N O’Sullivans Darbis (83t 4ibs a 
Rylands 


M S Mehdis 
McQuade 


Mrs J Grimshaw and Mrs M B Grimshaw’s 
Hyder Beg (7st), Mendoza 


Mr D M Shaws Young Chayna (7st 
11lbs ), Fletcher 4 


Won by shoithead, 1 length, 24 lengths 
Time—1 min 39 45 secs 


Kolhapur. 


Shri Yuvaray of Dewas Cup Distance 5 
furlongs — 


Messrs N D Bagree and Edgar’s Crimage 
(8st 6lbs ) Marrable 


Mrs A Higgins Tatyoon (9st 4lbs ), Brace 2 


The Akkasaheb Mahara)’s Comte de Grasse 
(8st 4lbs), F Black 3 


Won by ? length, 5 lengths 


Mushkoor (9st 12lbs), H 


Shri Shivaji Maharaja Commemoration Cup 
Distance 1 mile — 


Mr H_ Latchford’s Freestep (8st lb ie 
Burn 


fhe Maharaja of Kolhapur s ssceedias 
(9st 4ibs ), Obaid 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Viyayamala 
(8st 4lbs ), Shamrao 3 


Dowager Maharani of Kolhapurs Saloon 
(7st 7lbs), 8 Black 


Won by 14 lengths 4 length, 2 lengths 
Time —1 min 48 secs 
R RS Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 


Lt Col Zorawar Singh and Mr _ Kapillrai 
Mehta’s Knight’s Adventure (9st 61bs ), 
C Hoyt 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Castletoi 
(8st 121bs ), Obaid 2 


Mr G McElhgott’s Grease Spot (8st 6lbs Meg 
Burn 

Mr A Higgins’ 
O’ Neale 


Won by shorthead, 1 length, 2 lengths 
Shri Shahu Maharaja Memorial Cup Dis 
tance 1 mile — 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Soltero (7st 
10lbs ), J O Neale 

Messrs N D Bagree and Edgar’s Grianeog 
(9st 2ibs ), Marrable 2 

Mr M C Patel’s Kilfinane (9st 7ibs Se 
C Hoyt 

Mrs A Higgin’s Tatyoon ce tam ), B 
McQuade 

Won by 1} lengths, 1 length, yb lengths. 
Time—1 min 46 secs. 


Parsees (8st 2lbs), J 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bani Tamim 
(8st 9lbs ), Obaid 


Mr M Jamoor s Khalil (8st 2lbs ),S Black 2 


The Maharaja of Kolhapurs Silver Dome 
(9st 7lbs ), Torsyth 


Mr M _ ULahoris Artighril (83t 6lbs Ne 
Thompson 


Won by 2? length 34 length, neck Time — 
1 minute 10 seconds 


S 2 Anisaheb Mahara} Cup  Driustance 1} 
mile — 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Gay Life 
(8st 5lbs ), Shamrao 1 


The Dowager Maharani of Kolhapurs 
Ghaflah (9st 2lbs), F Black 


Lt Coil Zorawar Singhs Gold Mime (8st », 
B McQuade 


S S Akkasahab Maharaj s Saif Antar (8st 
4lbs ), Jadhav 4 


Won by 2? length, 2? length, 1 length 
Time —2 mins 27 secs 


Plate Distance 1 mule — 


Mr H Romers Madamoiselle Eileen (8st 
3lbs ), Burn 1 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur s Pratap Sinha 
(9st 4ibs ), Forsyth 2 


The Mahaiaja of Kolhapurs Greek Gem 
(9st 2lbs ), Obaid 3 


Mr S K Bhatters Sanker (83st 13lbs ), 
Marrable 


Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, 2 lengths 
Time —1 min 47 1-5 secs 


Stewards 


Sir Leslie Wilson Cup Duastance 1} miles — 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Safradon Beg 


(9st 8lbs ), Obaid 1 
Miss Lilavati Bhosle s Virkumar (8st 4lbs ), 
Jadhav 2 


Mr M H Najehs Arab King (8st 7lIbs ), 
R Vithal 


Mr T M Goculdas’ Lucky Son (8st 6lbs ), 
B McQuade 


Won by 3 length, } length, 4 length 
Time—2 mins 29465 secs 


Maharaja Cup Distance 1} miles — 


Mr N D_ Bagree’s Lucan (8st 6lbs), 
Marrable 1 


Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s Black 
Prince (8st ), Shamrao 


Lt -Col Zorawar Singh and Mr Pee 
Mehta’s Knight’s Adventure (7st 12Ibs bs 
Thompson . 


Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s gle 
(Bat 7lbs ), Obaid _ sa 4 


Racing. 


Madras. 


Balmoral Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Messrs. Narsaria and — 3 eeteee 
(7st. 8lbs.), Black .. 


The Maharaja of sea de 8  Vijayamats B. ; 


McQuade 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 Rosewater 
(8st. Ilbs.), Marrs .. 3 
Mr. Kishenda’s Ervae (rt. “30tbs), 
Packham .. 


Won by 1% lengths, 2 lengths, 1 iba 
Time.—1 min. 18 3-5 secs. 


Travancore Cup. Distance 6 furlongs— 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s i Pawn ; 


(8st. 6lbs.), H. McQuade .. 


Messrs. Hill, Johnstone and Tosh’s Parpl 
Heron (8st. 13 ibs.), Bowley ; 

Mr. Gasson’s Bong of ee Hence eet 11lbs. , 
Wing.. ; 

Mr. McElligot’s 
Packham .. 

Won by 1% lengths, 14 lengths, 4 length. 
Time.—1 min. 18 1-5 secs, 


onatisy Hil (ast, sibs,), 


Coronation Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
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Mr. Somunsanderew: 8 Eee sii Met 8lbs. ar 
Orme 


The Mehavaul of Venkatagir’ Laden i. 
(8st. 8lbs.), Bezant. . ‘ . 3 

Messrs, Hill, Johnstone and Toes 
(7st. 11]bs. ), Packham... 


Won by 2? length, shorthead, 14 engine: 
Time.—1 min. 40 1-5 secs. 


Titeh 


Sivaganga Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Mrs. Tyrell’s Catalan (8st. 8lbs.),Bowley .. 1 


Mr. nee wreeren CaS ape) 
Roberts ; 2 


Mr. Kishenda’s Brutus (ist 8lbs. ) Pack. 
ham .. 

The waiseale. of Kolhapur 8 Rosewater 
(8st.), Marrs.. 4 


Won by 24 lengths, # length, , ee 
Time.—1 min, 29 secs. 


3 Parlakimedi Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


. 4 


Lady Marjorie Erskine and Major Ny: 8 - 


Old Fogey (8st. 3lbs.), Bezant 


Mr. Bhsewone cue Ms sacks 4ibs » ; 


Marrs 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 3 Black Prince Os 


(8st. 41bs.), H. McQuade .. 


Mr. Somasundaram’s Emaky Sea st 
9lbs.), Orme... : 


Won by 23 lengths, 2 ieacthd: 3 seve, 
Time.—2 mins. 15 1-5 secs. 


Steward’s Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s pues anne: : 


sion (8st. 5lbs.), Marrs 
Mr. Desraj Ur’s Eyelid (7st. 12lbs. ), ee 


Brigadier Hill and Messrs, Johnstone and 
Tosh’s King’s Lead (9st. 4lbs.), Bowley 


Mrs. ne ona ath 71bs. My 
Roberts 


Won by neck, : jean. 4 length. Time. — 
1 min. 17-1-5 secs. 


Khallikhote Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. Sampat’s Darbis (9st. llb.), Mgrrs .. 1 


The Maharaja of Myeore'® id es ce 
1lb.), Orme . 

Mr. Rajagopal’s Nickel (8st.), Watson -. 8 

Mr. Moosajee’s souns a et 4lbs. ) 
Bezant 4 


Won by shérthiéad: 2 lengthe, sioeiead: 
Time.—2 mins. 24 3-5 secs. 


Governor’s Cup. R. C. and distance.— 


Mrs. D’Arcy’s Albury (7st. 6lbs.), Watson.. 1 


Messrs. Hill, Johnstone and fons 8 ae 
(7st. 1llbs.), Packham _.... 


The Raja of Akalkot’s Gay Bachelor (st. 
5lbs.), B. McQuade. 3 


The Maharaja of Mysore 8 Bunny smith 
(7st. Slbs.), Meekings 


Won by 1} lengths, 2 lengths, j reat: 
Time.—2 mins. 54 2-5 secs 


9 Kirlampudi Cup. Distance 6 none 


3 


Lady Marjorie Erskine and Major aed 8 = 


Tiger Tim (9st. 3lbs.), Bezant 
Mrs, D’Arcy’s Albury (9st.), H. Black 
Mr Ereewentee ve ane om ee One 
Orme 


Messrs. Hill, Johnstone atid ‘Tosh’ 8 ‘Pare 
Heron (9st. 4lbs.) Bowley 
Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, 7" lengths. 
Time.—1 min. 44 4-5 secs. 
Nizam’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. Hallen’s Tetramarte (7st. 
Roberts ie es “i 


a 2 


5lbs.), 
oe | 


Mr. Desraj Urs’s Eyelid (83t. 111bs.), Wells.. 1 


Mrs. J one 8 Honor ne ( 5ibs, ); 
Roberts : 


The Raja of Venkatagir' 
2lbs.), Bezant : 


Brigadier Hill and Niecirs: J hattnce and 
Tosh’s King’s Lead (9st. 4lbs.), Bowley .. 4 


Won by shorthead, 1} lengths, head 
Time.—1 min, 15 1-5 secs. 


Gaitetra (9s Ost, 


Trades Cup. Distance 14 miles,— 


Capt. D’Arcy’s Angels (9st, 11b.), Marrs .. 1 


H. H. The Maharaja of pomague 8 pate 
Tree (8st, 8lbs.), Foster .. . 2 


Mr. Bhatter’s Violet Ray (7st. lbs), J ; 
Britt @s 66 ae ee ae 3 

Brigadier Hill and Messrs, Johnstone and 
Tosh’s Romance (8st. 12]bs.) Bowley .. 4 


wee by 2} lengths, 1} lengths, neck. 
tie Sania. 10 3-5 Heed 
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Maharaja of Venkatagiri Memorial Cup. 
Distance 6 furlongs.— 


H. H. The Maharaja of eoneree nes 
(8st. 5Ibs.), Marrs .. 


Mr. Syed Fatah’s Deer Prince (st. 121bs. », 
Bezant : 


Mr. Kolah’s 
Watson 


Mr, Kolah’s Full Moon (7b. Lilbs, ), Warren. 4 


Won by 1 length, 7 length, length. Time. 
—1 min. 25 secs. 


Mahmood Beg Sean ‘12tbe. ae 


Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
Mr. H. Latchford’s Freestep (7st. 91bs.), 
Roberts A ee a2 ets ae : 

Mrs. Tyrell’s Catalan (9st. 4lbs.), Bowley. . 


H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijaya | 
mala (8st. 6lbs.), Marrs .. 3 


Mr. oo 8 ae id dibs. )s Pate 
ham , . 4 


Won by’ 3 ae a 3 length, } length, 
Time.—1 min .45 secs. 
Linlithgow Cup. Distance 1} miles— 


H. H. The Maharaja of Holhiapur: 8 Bhelley 
(9st, 4lbs.), Marrs ‘ 


Mr. M. Oomer’s Golden Yew (8st.), Foster. ~ 2 


Brigadier Hill and Messrs. Johnstone and 
Tosh’s Titch (8st. 10)bs.), Bowley ae 


Capt. D’Arcy’s Snow Leopard (8st.), Watson. 4 

Won by 2 length, : pe, 4 length. 
Time.—2 min. 41 1-58 

R. C. T. C. Cup. Distance a miles.— 

The Earl of enenaye 8 pee ee ae s 
Roberts 


H. H. The Moharaji of Kolhapur 8 Greek 
Gem (7st. 5lbs.), H. Black . 


Brigadier Hill and Messrs. J ems and 
Tosh’s Gold Period (8st. 8lbs.), Packham. 3 


H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Suny: 
Smith (7st. 7lbs.), H. McQuade .. 


Won by 14 lengths, 1 length, 3 iength, 
Time.—2 min. 9 3-5 secs. 

Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile,— 

Mr, Sampat’s Darbis (9st. 3lbs.), Marrs .. 1 

Mr. McQuade’s Rustom ee 12 Ibs. a 
aoa 

The Maharaja of Mysore 8 Torpedo 

Unt. 9lbs.), Orme .. 


3 Desaraj Urs 


Racing. 


The Raja of Bobbili’s Ball ht eet: 111bs. de 
H. Black... 


Won by a head, andetacad: a 
Time,—1 min. 57 4-5 secs, 


Ceylon Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. Bhatter’s Skylight (Sst. 4lbs.), Warren. . 
Mr. Bhatter’s Violet Ray (7st. 4lbs.), Britt. . 


Mrs, Date: 8 Poneous 8 enone Ase. bibs. Die 
Watson ati 


Lady Erskine and Major Kelly 8 pay 
( Ost, ), Bezant 4 


Won by ? length, : length, 1 length. 


Bangalore Cup. Distance 1} miles,— 


Lady Marjorie Erskine and Major ee 8 
Tiger Tim (7st. 12lbs.), Roberts. . rae | 


Brigadier Hill and Messrs. J ohamane ond 
Tosh’s Titch (8st.), Hill .. z 


Mr. Somasundaram’s pmory nee ( rt ibe. » 
Watson “a es 


H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Seley 
(9st. 4lbs.), Marrs .. 4 


Won by 4 lengths, shorthead, 2 lengths, 
Time,—2 mins. 11 8-5 secs. 


1 Willingdon Plate. Distance 12 miles.— 


H. H. The Maharaja of ea deal 5 pate: 
don Beg (7st. 4lbs.), Britt 1 


Messrs. Nanganna and CHEtAY: 8 Prosperity 
(9st. 4lbs.), Marrs. . 


ef Saleh moe: 8 ee Feshs (st. 9lbs. Or 
rme 


H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Torpedo 
(8st. 3lbs.), H. McQuade .. 


Won by ? length, 2 lengths, head. rs 
3 mins. 35 3-5 secs. 


. 2 Cochin Cup. Distance 1} miles,— 


caer eee Jtony oe ee): H 


Mr. Khan’s Kainurs ast 12, ), is 
McQuade... 2 


Mr. ae s eo Pasha ee 3albs, oN 
Watson 


H. H. The Maharaja ‘of Kolhepor' 8 Samah 
(8st. 10lbs.). Marrs . 


Won by 1} lengths, 1k lengths, 2 lengths. 


Mysore. 
Memorial Plate. Distance 6 


Mr. Thakoredas’s Sonia (tsb. lbs. ), furlongs.— 
zOmPROR: 3s - 4 Mra. L. Svamvur's Who's Who (8st. 131s.) 
Won by a neck, shorthead, 2 ‘length. Burn , 


Time.—1 min. 55 2-5 secs. 


Merchants’ Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.— 
H. H. The Maharaja of rial 8 phely 
(Ost. 4Ibs.), Marrs.. 1 

Mr, 4 8 Smoky Sea (it 121bs, d, 
H. McQuad 

H. H. The Mohara ai of 'Kolhepur’s creak 
Gem (8at. 5Sibs.), sete 


The Maharaja ‘of Mysore B “Suntosh (Ta, 
6lbs.), Roberts , 

The Roaee of Bobbili’s 
2ibs.), Meekings 

The Hon. Sir M. C. Chidambaram Chettiar’ 8 
Novia (7st. 11 lbs.) Evans : 

wens ae —— i, oe + length. Time.- — 


Gold Galleon (sat. 


ae eae ae 


Racing. 


H. areas of Mysore Cup. Distance 1 
taile.— 


Mrs. M. Alston’s Knight at Arms (8st.), 
8. Black .. vs te Zs rae | 
ss ae M. MG alent Beppne es a) 


Messrs. A. J affar and G. Subbarao’ 8 
True Man (Gate 8lbs,), Brace ‘ _3 


Messrs. A. M, Jaffar and G. Subbarac’ 8 
Rathlorn (8st. 12Ibs.), Selby oe ww 4 


Won by head, head, } length. Time.— 
1 min. 43 secs. 


H. H. Maharaja of Mysore Gold Cup. Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 


The ee of Rajpiple’s 8 anaes x 
$lbs.), Selby. . 1 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 Shelley (Bet. 
9lbs.), Obaid 


Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Baden’ 8 Lady et. 
3lbs.), Meekings .. 


Mr. R. Foster’s Isore (9st. vr . 4 


Won by } length, neck, } length. Time.— 
2 mins. 23 1-5 secs, 


Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 
Mr. A. J. Kolah’s Forat (9st.), Balfour .. 1 


Chief of Miraj’s eebhecuee an coe 
2lbs.), H. Black .. 2 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s es ot Hearts 
(7st. 13lbs.), H. McQuade - 


The nas 7 as ae 8 ‘Torpedo (ast 
9ibs.), Meekings 


Won by head, 1 length, 1 length. wifi =: 
2mins. 40 secs, 


R. ©. T. C. Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 
Mrs. M. A. rags is Pui a 6lbs. )s 


Meekings .. 

Mr. 8. K. Bhater ‘Tampico est. Bibs. 
Brace 

Mr. N. Hickie’s Golinda Ae 10h, s 
Raffacle a6 


Begum Feeroza Dulhan’ Wiliowi (st 
ilb.), B. McQuade . 


Won by 2 lengths, anoctiiead: 2 ‘edith. 
Time,—2 mins, 25 secs. 


Sirdar M. Lakshmikantaraj Ure Cup. Distance 


1 mile, 3 furlongs. 
Mr. F. N. “eee sg meena ne 4lbs. a 
Selby 


Mr. Shakhit’s Tharwath (8st. 


oa pasha Dhiyab (8st, 1lb.), Thompson. 3 


J. Naegaumwala’s nea Pasha 
are 2lhbs.), 8. Black A : 


2mins. 42 4-5 secs, 


a ; 


ee 4 
Won by } length, 4 langtns, ick Time,— 
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tewards’ Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Mr. S. K, Bhatter’s Eacen: 5 tady be 5ibs Ral 


Brace 

Brig, R. C. BR. Hill cae Messrs. A. A. Nts 
stone and D. W. Tosh’s Ane ee 
(9st. 2lbs.), S. Black ; . 2 


Rajkumar ©. Desaraj a Byelid (it. 
lilbs.), H. Black .. 


The Maharaja of myeors 8 Byeld ( slbe, 7 
B. McQuade 


Won by 1 length, 1 length, ee Time, — 
1 min. 30 secs. 


Ootacamund. 


livaganga Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Messrs, B. K. and H. P. Reeders 8 Bene 
Dress (9st. 6lbs.), Lott .. 1 


Mr. Ali Asker’s eplonogne (st. vibe, ie 
Meekings .. 


Rajkumar Desaraj Urs’ 
7lbs.), Evans a 


Mr. Somasundaram’s 
12]bs.), Clarke 


Won by 4 length, 1 length, } length, 
Time.—1 min. 46 secs, 


Palantba (ss. ie 


Fors Abbey Tat. i= 


Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.-- 


Mr. Bhatter’s Beene Heady mts 7Ibs. ae 
Meekings ; 


Mr. Mohan Rao’s Aqulls (st bs .), B 
McQuade... 


Mr. Botha van Ingen's Nalin Ost. bs) 
Evans 


Mr. Siasutdaieni! 8 Fors Abbey (st. sibs. Dy, 
Clarke ae 


Won by 4 lengths, iene 24 lengths. i 
2mins, 23 3-5 secs, 


Coronation Cup. Distance 74 furlongs.— 


Messrs. Hormasji and Hanescnaye x 
(7st. 18lbs.), Clarke ne : 


Mr. Goenka’s Falloch (8st. 111bs.), Lott . 


Mr. Ali aaa 8 Bponoene ise: baa _ 
Meekings 


Mr. Govindaray B Raninderry (st. ane) 
Roberts 


Won by 1 length, r lengths, i a. 
Time,—1 min. 38 secs. 
Madras Race Club Cup. Distance 1} miles,— 


Mr. Dharamsey’s Prosper Seal sole: ua 
Balfour aa 


Mr. 8S. M. K. Durani’s Amritea (set. 
11ilbs.), Roberts . 2 


Mr. aaa 8 Kands t. 18th, ), hie 
Evans 


Mr. Sabian’s Chayn’ (ast. 11Ibs. ) Meekings. 4 


Won by 8 lengths, ae ripen t length. 
Time,—2 mins. 25 4/5 
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Poona. 


Dunstall Handicap. Distance 1} miles.— 
gs Serer veerons uhan 8 POEeY Seale 9Ibs. -)s 


Mrs. M. ae 8 Lyon 8 Mall cee 121be, d, 
Rylands a 


Mr. N. E. Raymond 's Beclesastic (st sibs, )s 
Brace 


The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s On Time (Set. 
2lbs.), Selby. . 


Won by head, 5 isnt 6 ieaithin Time, — 
3 mins, 10 i /5 secs. 
Poona Arab Stakes. Distance 14 miles.— 


Mr. Shahkri’s anerrau iat, ai ), H 
McQuade... - 1 


at Jarulla bin Tal’ Tojel Nusser (sat, 
7 |bs.), Evans ¢ 2 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 Gay Lite (Ot. 
Qlps.), Obaid - 3 

Mr. H. R. Fadhoo’s Salim Pash (set, élbs. -), 
Brace : 

Won by head, 4 iedutiis 12 jengthia Time, 
2 mins. 58 secs. 7 furlongs.— 


All-India Produce Stakes. Distance 
Mesars. Kay and G. BEbberow: 8 rue Man 


(Pat. 8lbs.), Munro : re | 
Mr. Eve’s School a0E Seandal (st. 71bs ) 
Brace . 2 
Sir Homi Mehta = ‘Sir daigaeijes Dug- 
gan’s Vanity Fair (7st. 5lbs.), Bromley .. 3 
The Maharaja of onenne 8 Vileyamale 
(8st. 7lbs.), E. Britt 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 1} lengths, 1 lage: 
Time.—1 min. 30 secs. 
The Criterion. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr. Demons tea ae 


13ibs. -)s 
ann 1 


s ‘and N. ; 
Gercelio Tat. 7lbs.), Bromley 


Messrs. A. eats and S. eee’? Syne 


D. Bagree 8 
us 2 


gogue (9st. 3 Munro 3 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Diamond 

Shower (8st. 12lbs.), Obaid «sé 4 
Won by neck, ine a 14 ieingtha: 


Time.—1 min. 

H. The First Aga Khan’s Commemoration . 
Plate. Distance 1} miles.— | 
Wr. Sion F. Nessim’s Starlight ae 5lbs. s 

Bromley wb 1 
Mr A. E. Hamad’s Taj Subhan (rt. 5ibs. i ; 

ritt 
Mr. ¥F. H. Mehta's Fata Kashaf (8st. Selby ae : 
Mr. Jarulia bin Talib’s Taj = Nusser Tes: 

12lbe.), Evans ee 4 

Won by 1} lengths, 1} lengths, 8 lengths. 
i 


H. 


Time.—2 mins. 25 1/5 secs. 


i ae 


Racing. 


The Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 


The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Gay mover 
(7st. 13lbs.), Maxwell i 1 


Messrs. A. Higgins and N. D. Bagree' 8 
Cercello (7st. lllbs.), Simpson... 2 

Mrs. Marbeth’s vandal Gat 7lbs. », 
Hutchins... 3 

Nawabzada Yemin- al- nite. of Bhopal’s 
Mas D’ Antibes (9st. 2lbs.), Jones 4 


Won by 4 lengths, 4 length, 1 length, 
Time.—1 min. 42 1/5 secs. 


Indian Breeders’ Stakes. Distance 1 mile — 


Mr. Gemini’s School for ecauaet eh 5 nee ds 
Kasim Hassan pi 1 


Sir Homi Mehta and Sir sissies Dug- 
gan’s Vanity Fair (7st. 4lbs.), E. Britt .. 


Messrs. Kay and G. PuDnarOw: Ss 7xus Man 


(9st. 6lbs.), Munro . 3 
Mr. Gemini’s ‘Rising Sun Asst 5lbs. . 
Selby , 4 


Won by 14 ieaethe: 34 ean: 12 jetiathas 
Time.—1 min. 47 2/5 secs. 


Poona Plate. Distance 7 furlongs — 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s pEstiond 


Shower (8st. 11lbs.), E. Britt ig 1 
Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s ony on eal Ibs), 
H. McQuade 2 


Messrs. A. Higgins a N. D. agree 8 
Cercello, (8st. 2lbs.), Simpson .. 


Mahara) Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’‘s 
Cartoon (7st. 2lbs.), J. Rosen é bs 


Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, head. Time.— 
1 min. 26 4/5 secs. 


Dullingham Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. Gemini’s meter SUeEnSE Sash Sibs. Dia 


Selby 

Mrs. 8. J. a 8 Paper Boy (Oat "Ibs, :. 
Brace 2 

Mr. Gem’s Gettin Orb (et. abs, ), H 
McQuade 

Mr. M. C. Patel and Dr. J.J. Naegaumvala' B 
Havana II (7st. 7lbs.), E. Britt 4 

Won by 14 lengths, 3 lengths, head. 
Time.—1 min. 13 secs. 

, aac Selling Handicap, Distance 

1 mile.— 

The Raja of axslzots eee aa rs 
Brace a 


Mr. Gem’s Wagon Hill (Bat, 3lbs. ), Evans, : 

Mr. O. Randall’s ory piogreut ce 3ibs. ys 
B. McQuade . 3 

Mr. cea Soealees. Fatrnstiteh (st ‘10lbs, ) 
N 


Won by neck, 3 engine. 2 lengthe, Time. — 


1min. 42 1/5 secs. 


Racting. 


Willmgdon Cup Distance 1} mules — 


Mr G McElhgott’s Quicksilver (7st 9lbs yy 
Simpson 


Mahara) Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s Car 
toon (9st 7 Ibs), Munro 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Rosewater 
(9st 7lbs ), Jones 3 


Won by 1 length, 20 lengths 
2mins 7 3 5 secs 
Ebor Handicap Distance 1} miles — 


Mr R P Ebrahim’s Roval Prince (7st 5lbs ) 
E Rritt 1 


Mr S_ Bagree’s 
Simpson 


The erie pl of Rajpipla’s On Time (7st 
12Ibs ), Selby 


Mr Diamond’s Argyll (7st 7 lbs), Bromley 4 


Won by head 6 lengths, 2 length Time — 
2mins, 7 2 5 secs 


Time — 


Casino (7st 12ibs), ; 


Secunderabad. 
Shah Yar Jung Memorial Cup Distance 6 

furlongs — 

Miss F J Mashal’s 
Evans 

Brig R C R Hill and Mi Johnstones 
Purple Heron (8st 8lbs), H Black 2 

The Raja Saheb of Akalkots Grease lee 
(8st 8lbs ), Buin 


Mrs E C Swarie’s Wrist Watch (8st uae 
Rosen 


Won by 14 lengths, 2 lengths, 3 aca 
Time —1 min 14 secs 


Marina (9st 4 Ibs), 


Raja khaja Peishad Cup Dustance 1} miles — 


Mr M H Najehs Arab king (7st 12lbs), 
Burn 


Mr Ahmedbhoy’s Kanda (9st ), Evans 2 


Mr Shahkirs Tharwath (7st 12lbs), 
Roberts 


Mr J McQuade’s Rustom (8st 6lbs Me 
B McQuade 


Won by nech, $ length, 14 lengths 
2 mins 25 secs 
R C T C Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 


Miss F J Mashal’s Marina (8st 4lbs ), 
Evans 


Mr Gemuni’s Mad Hatter (9st 9lbs ), Selby 2 


Mr D M Shaw’s Moti Koh (7st 1lb), B 
McQuade 


Mr H M Dharamsey’s Garraveen (7st ), 
Rosen 4 


Won by 1 length 4 lengths 5 lengths 
Time —1 min 16 sece 


Moin ud Dowlah Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 


Mrs J E Malone’s Black Fashion (8st 
2lbs ), Burn oe 1 


i] 


Time — 


Prince Mukarram Jahs 
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Mis K Lakshmibar Amma’s Boston mat 
(8st 2lbs ), McQuade 


Major R fTyrell’s Roster (8st Slbs ), - 
Black 3 


Mr J H Sorabyji’s Fanciful (9st 12)bs hy 
Selby 


Won by 3 lengths, head, 2 lengths 
imi 18 secs 


Time — 


Hill Fort Cup Distance 1 mile — 


Mr Shahkir’s Dhiyab (7st 9lbs), Roberts 1 


Messrs M H Ahmedhoy and A H Ahmed 
bhoy’s Saif al Irag (9st 9lbs ), Evans 2 


Mr Shahkir’s Tharwath (8st 3lbs), Selby 3 


Mr M H Najeh’s Arab King (8st 7lbs yy 
Burn 


Won by 2 lengths neck head ne 
1min 654 4 5 secs 


Stewaids’ Cup — 


Mr F R Grenyer’s Tetramarte (7st 4lbs ), 
Rosen 

Mr Geminis Havana II (8st @bs ), Selby 

Mr D M Shaws Mot: Koh (7st), Me 
Quade 

Mrs J E Malone’s Skavala (7st 3lbs), 
Roberts 

Won by 1 length 14 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time —1 min 29 secs 


ee SO NPE 


Cup Distance 7 

furlongs —- 

Mr A J _ Kolah’s Soledia (8st 4ibs Ms 
Roberts 

Raja Saheb of Akalkot’s Grease Spot (9st i 

um 

Brig R C RB Hull and Messrs suaaee 
and Tosh's Romance (8st 3lbs), 8 
Black 3 

Mr V J Mohan Rao’s Pumpkin Pie (9st 
6lbs ), Evans 4 

Won by 4 lengths, 4 length, 2 lengths 
Time—l1 min 281 5 secs 


Nizam’s Cup Distance 1} miles — 


Brig R C RB Hill and Messrs Johnstone 
and Tosh’s Titch (8st llb), H Black 1 

Mr J H Sorabji’s Cybo (9st 4ibs), Selby 2 

Brg. R C R Hull and Messrs Johnstone 
and Tosh’s Pest (8st 7ibs),S Black 3 

Mr F R. Grenyer’s Tetramarte (8st 3ibs oy 
Rosen 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, Short head 
Time —2 mins 8 2 5secs 


Heir Apparent’s Cup Distance 1 mile — 
3 


Messrs M H and A H Abmedbhoy’s Saif 
al Iraq (8st 1llbs), Evans 1 


Dr S K Pillay’s Fair Play (9st 10lbs ), 


Selby 2 
Mr J McQuade’s Rustom (8st ), Burn 3 
Mr E Hazamy’s Silver Jubilee (8st 1b) 

B MeQuade 4 


ba by 2 rae neck, 4lengths Time — 


51 4-5 
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Cricket. 


CRICKET. 


Bombay. 
Cricket Championship of India final :-— 


Hyderabad beat Nawanagar by one wicket. 
Nawanagar 152 and 270, Hyderabad 113 
and 310 for 9 wickets. 


Bombay Pentangular :— 


Muslims beat Parsis by 8 wickets. Parsis 
178 and 104. Muslims 201 and 104 for 
2 wickets. 


Semi-final :—Muslims beat The Rest by 
33 runs. Muslims 240 and 225. The Rest 
199 and 233. 


Semi-final :—Europeans w.o, Hindus. 


Final :—Muslims beat Europeans by an innings 
and 9lruns, Europeans 64 and 84, Muslims 


230. 
Jubbulpore. 


Jubbulpore Quadrangular Final -— 


Hindus beat Anglo-Indians by 6runs. Hindus 
242 and 124, Anglo-Indians 173 and 187. 


Karachi. 
Sind Pentangular :— 


Hindus beat Europeans by an innings and 102 
tuns. (Hindus 310, Europeans 71 and 137). 

Hindus beat Parsis on the result of the first 
innings. (Hindus 249 and 104 for one 
wicket, Parsis 209 and 6 for 1 wicket). 

Final—Hindus drew with Muslims. (Hindus 
899 for 9 declared and 54for 5 declared, 
Muslims 298 and 74 for 1.) 


Secunderabad. 


Moin-ud-Dowlah Gold Cup Cricket Tournament 
Final :-— 
Hyderabad State XI won by 159 runs. 
Hyderabad State XI 157 and 383, Hydera- 
bad Cricket Association 150 and 231. 


Tennyson’s Tour. 


At Baroda—Match drawn :—Tennyson’s XI 
399 and 51 for 1 wkt., Baroda 177. 

At Karachi—Match drawn:—Sind 348 and 
83, Tennyson’s XI 303 and 58 for no loss. 


At Peshawar—Tennyson’s XI won by 8 
wickets—North-West Frontier Province 80 
and 167, Tennyson’s XI 225 and 23 for 
2 wkts. 

At Lahore—Match drawn :—Tennyson’s XI 
376 for 8 wickets declared and 108for 4 
wickets, Universities XI 139. 

At Lahore—Tennyson’s XI won the first 
unofficial Test by 9 wickets—India XI 121 
and 199, Tennyson’s XI 207 and 114 for 
1 wicket. 

At Ajmer—Ra ma and Districts XI beat 
Tennyson’s AI by 2 wicketse—Tennyson's 
AJ 212 and 112, Rajputana and 
XI 237 and 99 for 8 wickets. 


j 


At Ahmedabad—Match drawn :—Tennyson’s 
XI 420, Combined Gujerat and Western 
India States Cricket Assn. XI 211 and 228 
for 9 wickets. 


At Jamnagar— Nawanagar beat Tennyson's XI 
by 34 runs :—Nawanagar 206 and 223 for 
a declared, Tennyson’s XI 126 and 

9. 


At Bombay—Match drawn:—Tennyson’s XI 
367, Cricket Club of India XI 189 and 297 
for 5 wickets. 


At Bombay—Tennyson’s XI beat India in the 
second unofficial Test. by 6 wickets—India 
XI 153 and 208, Tennyson’s XI 191 and 
171 for 4 wickets. 


At Poona—Match drawn:—Tennyszon’s XI 
319 and 42 for 2 wickets, Maharashtra 273. 


At Lucknow—Match drawn ‘—Tennyson’s XI 
145 and 201 for 7 wickets declared, United 
Provinces 154 and 67 for 1 wicket. 


At Indore—Match drawn:—Central India 
191 and 182 for 9 wickets declared, Tenny- 
son’s XI 192 and 126 for 4 wickets. 


At Jamshedpur—Tennyson’s XI won by 
4 wickets. Bihar 84, Tennyson’s XI 211 
for 6 wickets. 


At Calcutta—India won the third unofficial 
Test by 93 runs. India XI 350 and 192. 
Tennyson’s XI 257 and 192. 


At Calcutta—Tennyson’s XI won by 187 runs. 
Tennyson’s XI 316 and 121 for one wicket 
declared. Cooch-Behar 167 and 83. 


At Patiala—Match drawn :—Patiala 142 and 
264 for 5 wickets, Tennyson’s XI 445 for 9 
wickets declared. 


At Delhi—Match drawn :—Tennyson’s XI 353 
for 6 wickets declared. Delhi & Districts 
XI 305 for 8 wickets. 


At Nagpur—Tennyson’s XI won by 8 wickets. 
C. P. & Berar XI 76and 112, Tennyson’s XI 
151 for 9 wickets declared and 39 for 2 
wickets. 


At Madras—Match drawn :—Tennyson’s XI 
448 for 8 wickets declared and 324 for 5 
wickets. Madras 305. 


At Hyderabad—Nawab Moin-ud-Dowlah’s XI 
won by 6 wickets. Tennyson’s XI 148 and 
298. Nawab Moin-ud-Dowlah’s XI 317 
for 4 wickets and 127, 


At Bangalore—Tennyson’s XI won by an 
innings and 81 runs. Mysore State XI 83 
and 141, Tennyson’s XI 305 for 6 wickets 
declared, 


At. Madras—India won the fourth unofficial 
Test by an innings and 6 runs, India XI 
263, Tennyson’s XI 94 and 163. 


At Bombay—Tennyson’s XI won the fifth 
unofficial Test by 156 runs and the rubber 
for the series. Tennyson’s XI 130 and 288. 
India XI 131 and 131. 


Tennis. 
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TENNIS. 


Allahabad. 


The All-India Lawn Tennis Championships.— 

Men’s Singles (Final) :—D. N. Kapoor beat 
Islam Ahmad, 8-6, 6-4, 6-4, 

Women’s Singles (Final) :—Miss Leela Row 
beat Miss Dubash, 6-1, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) :—Yudhister Singh 
and J. M. Mehta beat D. N. Kapoor and 
R. K. De, 7-9, 6-4, 6-8, 8-10, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles (Final):—Mrs. Footit and 
J. M. Mehta beat Miss Woodbridge and 
R. K. De, 6-1, 6-1. 

Allahabad Plate (Final) :—N. 8. Bhatnagar 
beat 8. N. Agarwal, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3. 


Bombay. 


Bombay Presidency Open Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment :— 

Men’s Singles (Final) :—E. V. Bobb beat 
B. T. Blake, 6-3, 2-6, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles (Final) :—Mrs. 
beat Mrs. R. Genge, 6-2, 6-0 

Men’s Doubles (Final) :—J. E. Tew and G. L. 
Mytton beat B. T, Blake and B. Rachappa, 
3-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Women’s Doubles (Final) :—Mrs. J. E. Tew 
and Mrs. W. H. Bell beat Miss T. Dias and 
Miss P. deLima, 6-3, 10-8. 

Mixed Doubles (Final):—Mrse. J. E. Tew 
and J. E. Tew beat Mrs. R. Genge and N. 
Rama Rao, 9-7, 6-2. 


The Western India Lawn Tennis Champion- 

ships :— 

Men’s Singles (final):—S. L. R. Sawhney 
beat B. T. Blake, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles (final) :—Mrs. Footit beat 
Mrs. B. H. Edney. 6-3, 3-6, 6-4 

Men’s Doubles (final):—S. Narayan Rao 
and N. Rama Rao beat J. E. Tew and G. 
L. Mytton, 6-2, 2-6, 6-3. 


Women's Doubles (final) :—Miss L. Wood- 
bridge and Mrs. Footit beat Miss M., 
Woodcock and Miss Homan, 6-0, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles (final) :—S. L. R. Sawhney 
and Miss M. Woodcock beat 8. Narayan 
Rao and Mrs. E, H. Edney, 6-3, 6-3. 


Calcutta. 
East India Lawn Tennis Championships.— 


Men’s Singles (Final):—Ghaus Mahomed 
(Lucknow) beat 5. L. BR. Sawhney (Lahore), 
6-2, 4-6, 7-5, 6-3. 


Women’s Singles (Final) :—Mrs. Boland beat 
Miss Leela Row, 6-4, 6-4. 


Men’s Doubles (Final) °—S. L. R, Sawhney 
and H. L. Soni beat N, Krishnaswamy 
and 8. C. Beatty, 6-1, 6-3, 7-5. 


Women’s Doubles (Final):—Mrs. Boland 
and Mrs, Edney beat Mrs. Stork and Mrs. 
Lakeman, 6-3, 6-3. 


J. E. Tew 


Mixed Doubles (Final) :—Mrs. Footit and 
J. M. Mehta beat Miss Leela Row and 
Ghaus Mahomed, 6-2, 6-3. 


Professional Doubles (Final) :—Murad Khana 
and Tamas Khan beat Mustaq Ahmed and 
Nawab Din, 4-6, 0-6, 7-5, 6-1, 6-3. 

Bengal Lawn Tennis Championships.— 

Men’s Singles—(Final):—Yudhister Singh 
beat Madan Mohan, 7-5, 6-3, 1-6, 6-0. 

Mixed Doubles—({Final) :—J. M. Mehta and 


Mrs. Footit beat 8. C. Beatty and Mrs. 
Edney, 6-3, 5-7, 6-3. 


Women’s Singles—(Final) :—Mrs. Boland beat 
Mrs, Footit, 6-2, 6-3. 


Men’s Doubles—(Final):—Ghaus Mahomed 
and Yudhister Singh beat 8. C. Beatty and 
J. M. Mehta, 1-6, 3-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-1. 


Women’s Doubles—{Final):—Mrs. Boland 
and Miss Harvey Johnston beat Mrs. Footit 
and Miss Homan, 6-3, 1-6, 6-2 


Lahore. ¢ 


Northern India Lawn Tennis Championships.— 

Men’s Singles—({Final) :—Ghaus Mohd. beat 

S. L. R. Sawhney, 2-6, 6-3, 5-5, (Sawhney 
retired hurt). 


Women’s Doubles—(Final) :—Mrs. Hutchins 
and Miss Dubash beat Lady Addison and 
Mrs. Crouch, 6-3. 6-4. 


Professional Singles—(Final) Fy dad Hag 
beat Allah Buksh, 7-5, 7-5, 


Veteran’s Doubles—{F¥ inal) ee and 
Dalip Singh beat Y. M. Khan and Mahajan, 


2-6, 6-3, 6-3 
Madras. 


sane South India Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships :— 
Men’s Singles (final):—T. K. Ramanathan 
beat Balachandra Rao, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1. 
Men’s Doubles (final) :—S. Narayan Rao and 
M. Rama Rao beat T,. K. Ramanathan and 
Chennakesavelu, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 


Mixed Doubles (final) :—Mrs. Pollard and M. 
V. Bobji beat Mrs. C. V. N, Sastry and 
N. Krishnaswami, 6-2, 6-3. 


Tilden’s Tour. 


CaLCUTTA— 
Tilden beat Burke, 6-3, 6-2. 
Cochet beat Ramillon, 6-2, 6-3. 
Tilden and Ramillon beat Cochet. and Burke, 
6-3, 10-8, 7-5. 
Cochet beat Tilden, 6-2, 4-6, 9-7, 6-2. 
Ramiljon beat Burke, 6-0, 6-3. 
Ramilionand Burke vs Tiiden and Cochet, 
8-6, 4-2 (unfinished), 
PaTNA— 
Ramillon beat Burke, 6-0, 6-2. 
Cochet beat Tilden, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 
Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke, 


-1, 9- 
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ALLAHABAD — 


Ramillon beat Burke 60 75 

Tilden beat Cochet 63 63 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke 
7575 


TUcKNOWw— 


Ramillon beat Burke 62 63 

Tilden beat Cochet 61 64 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke 
367,63 64 


NEW DEIHI — 
Tilden beat Cochet 60 60 
Ramiullon beat Burke 61 64 


Tilden and Burke beat Cochet and Rimillon 
75 97 64 


] AHORF 


(ochet beat Burke 6 3 61 

Tilden beat Ramillon 108 64 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke 
4664 61 

Cochet beat Tilden 64 7 > 

Ramillon beat Burke 61 6. 

Cochet ani Rimillon beat Tilden and Burke 
61 63 


kh ARACHI 
Ramillon beat Burkt 64 61 
Lildcn beat Cochet 7 > 7 > 
” Cochet and Ramullon beat Tilden and Burke 


A JMER— 
Ramilion beat Burke 61 63 
Tilden beat Cochet 64 63 62 
Cochet and Ramullon beat Tilden and Burke 


io 62 


Tenms and Hockey 


AHMEDABAD— 
Ramiullon beat Burke 63 6 4 
Tilden beat Cochet 64 61 
Cochet and Ramullon beat Tilden and Burke 
62 62 
BAaPoDA— 
Ramilion beat Burke 62 62 
Tilden beat Cochet 62 7 o 
one Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke 
é 
BowBAy— 
Cochet beat Burke 64 10 8 
Tilden beat Ramillon 63 63 


Cochet and Ramiullon beat Tilden and Burke 
61 62 


Ramillcn beat Burke 6°? 683 60 
Cochet beat Tilden 64 ~ 6 62 


Ramuilion and Tilden beat Cochet and Burke 
3663 6. 


Hindu Gymkhana Tilden beat Burke 63 
60 


( »chet beat Ramillon 7 >» 13 11 
(cchet and Ramuillon beat Tildenand Burke 
647 > 
DHAPWAR 
(ochet beat Tilden 46 60 60 
Cochet and Burke beat Tilden and a local 
player 70 75 
PooNna— 
Tilden beat Cochet 26 6346 64 86 


TABLE TENNIS. 


Bombay. 


Bombay Presidencv Table Tennis Tournament 
at Byculla — 
Mixed Doubies—Final —K H Kapadia 
and Miss Madon beat J Boyce and Miss 
Shellim 21 7 23 21 


Mens Doubles—Final —H M_ Barafwala 
and Paielwala beat K H Kapadia and 
Kumani 2117 2220 1521 23 21 


Mens Singles—Final —K H Kapadia beat 
H M_ = Barafwala, 1321 2115 2022 


armed Presidency Table Tennis Champion 
ships — 


Men s Singles—Final —K H Kapadia beat 
Sukhthankar 2113 2119 2116 


Womens Singles—Fimal —Miss P D Lima 
beit Miss Daruwala 2119 21 14 


Mixed Doubles—Final —k H _ Kapadia 
and Miss P F Madon beat I N JT alee and 
Miss P D Lima 10 21 2111 2116 


Mens Doutles—-Final —K H Kapadia and 
H M Berafwala beat] N Laljeeand G N 


721 2115 Laljee 218 2119 
HOCKEY. 
Bombay. Aga Khan Tournament — 
Lahore YMC A goal 

Killedar Cup Women s Tournament — Bangalore Indians Nal 

Bombay City 1 = goal Wuibad ax 

Vincent Club 1 agiacaae ies a ae 

Provincial Hockey Championship Final — 

Women s Hockey League — Bombay Customs 1 goal 

Bombay City Winners St Xavier s College Nil 


} 


Hockey and Football 


Exhibition Match — 





Bombay Hockey League — 
Lusitamans ‘A ’ 
Bombay Customs 


Aga Khan Tournament Final — 
Bhagwant Club 
huirkhee United 


Calcutta. 


Beighton Cup Tournament — 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Bhopal Wanderers 


Lakshmibilas Cup — 
Jhansi Heroes 


Kayastha Pathsala College 


Bombay. 


Rovers Cup Final — 


Bangalore Muslims 
Mohammed in Sporting 


Indian Football I eague — 
Mahim Sports Club 


Meakin Cup — 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
Cheshire Regiment 

Haiwood League — 


Division I—C heshire Regiment 
Royal Artillery 


Division IT —Caltex Club 
BEST 


Junior Rovers Cup — 
BEST 
St Mary s High School 
Hindusthan Cup — 
Caltex Club 
BEST 
Nadkarni Cup — 
Young Goans ‘‘A ” 
Dewyjee’s Kanara XI 
International Match — 
Europeans 
Tndians 
Cowasj1 Jehangir Cup — 
St Mary’s High School ‘‘ A ” 
Barnes’ High School 
University League — 


Grant Medical College 
St Xavier s College 
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Winners All India Olympic team 3 goals 
Runners up Rest of India 2 goals 
New Delhi. 

3 goals | Inter Railway Tournament — 

Nal BB&CI Railway 2 goals 
G I P Railway 1 goal 
Poona. 

1 goal Islam Tournament (hirkee) — 

Nal Aurkee Ordnance <A © goals 
Kirkee United <A Nu 
Kirkee Sportsmen Tournament — 

3 goals} Kuhee Ordnance A 3 goals 
Nu hirkee U nited 1 goal 
FOOTBALL. 

ro 
Georgian Cup Final — 
Georgian Sporting Club 1 goal 
Tiansit Section Nil 
1 goal 
Ad Calcutta. 
Football League (Div 1) — 
Winners Mohammedan Sporting Winners 
I F A Shield — 
1 goal 6th Kield Brigade (Mhow) 4 goals 
Nu Calcutta Police 1 goal 
Simla. 
Winners 
Runneis up | The Durand Cup — 
Winners 2nd Bn Border Regiment 3 goals 
Runners up 2nd Bn Royal Scots 1 goal 
Corinthians’ Tour Results. 
3 goals 
Nil ISLINGION CORINTHIANS TOUR — 
Nov 13—Diew with Mohammedan Sporting, 
00 
2 an Nov 16—Beat Mohun Bagan 1-0 
1 goal | Nov 17—Drew withI F A XJ 1-1 
‘ ' Nov 20—BeatI F A XI 2 0 
gO "" |Nov 21—Lost to Dacca Sporting Association, 
Nal 01 
Nov 24—Beat Mymensingh, 6—0 
3 ce Dec 4—Beat Bengal Nagpur Railway, 3-1 
1 
Dec 5—Beat Indian Football Association, 1-0 
3 goals Dec 6—Drew withT F A XI 00 
1 goal. | Dec 13—-Beat Delhi Selected, 2-0 
Dec 14—Beat Aymer Football Association, 3-1 
Winners | Dec 20—Drew with North West Indian Football 
Runners up.| Association, 0-0 
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Rugby and Golf. 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 
Bombay Gymkhana Rugby Tournament :— 
Bombay Gymkhana (1 goal, 1 try). 8 points. 


Bengal Presidency and Assam District Rugby 
Tournament for the Bethell Cup :— 


Duke of Wellington’s Regiment 
(West Ridings) (1 goal, 1 penalty 


Royal Air Force (1 dropped goal). 4 points. goal, 4 tries.) .. 20 points. 
Calcutta Scottish (1 try) 3 points. 
Calcutta. All-India Rugby Tournament .— 
International match :— Calcutta and The Duke of Welling- 
England (1 goa), 2 tries) .. . 11 points. ton’s Regiment drew, each side 
Scotland (1 goal, 1 try) 8 points obtaining a penalty goal. . 3 points. 
GOLF. 


Bombay. 
Merchants’ Cup Golf Competition Final.— 


The Times of India, represented by 8. F. 
Bettison (—11) and G. BR. Montgomery 
(—9) beat Burmah Shell, represented by 
W. D. Bacon (—5) and D. H. Thomas (—12) 
by 5 and 3. 


Ladies’ Golf Championship :— 


Final :—Mrs. J. N. Kerr (-5) beat Mrs. H. E 
Cox (-4) by 3 and 2, 


Bombay Golf Championship :— 
— :—R,. Marsden beat L. B. Andrew 7 and 


Calcutta. 
Amateur Golf Championship of India (36 holes):— 
T. S. Prosser beat D. Archer 3 and 2. 
Women’s Golf Championship of India :— 
Miss A. Wharton beat Miss E. Homan 5 and 4. 


Merchants’ Cup. 


Merchante’ Cup—Messrs. Gillanders Arbuth-' 
not’s representative. C. Williamson, returned 
87 and thus secured a well-deserved win for 
his firm with a total of 516. 


The following are the leading scores and team 
positions :— 


Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co., 516. 
Place, Siddons & Gough, 526. 
Kilburn & Co., “A” 629. 
Jardine Skinner & Co., ““A” 540, 
Burmah-Shell Oil Co., Ltd.. 540. 
Jas Finlay & Co., Ltd., “A” 543. 
Thos. Duff & Co., Ltd., “A” 645 | 
Shaw Wallace & Co., 548. 
Hagen’s Tour. 
Exhibition Matches :— 


T, 8. Prosser and L, 8. Foster beat W. Hagen 
and BR. J. Gibson by one hole. 


T. 8. Prosser and R. J. Gibson beat W. Hagen 
and E. L. Watts on the last green. 


W. Hagen, partnered by R. J. Gibson, finished 
all square with R. J. Borrowman, J. K. 
Hill and G. D. Forrester in a 5 ball match. 


W. Hagen and J. Kirkwood beat L. 8. Foster 
and D. Archer on the 16th green. 


W. Hagen, partnered by Miss E. Homan, beat 
R. J. Gibson and Miss A. Wharton in a 
Canadian foursome. 


W. Hagen beat J. Kirkwood on the 18th 
green Scores :—Hagen 85, 36. Kirkwood 


Nasik. 
Western India Golf Championship :— 


Final—R. N. Marsden (Ahmedabad) beat 
igeanaiia L. Smith (Ahmednagar) 5 and 


Captain’s Cup—Final :—A. H. Fido (Bombay) 
eat J. E. Waddle (Bombay) at the 19th 


Bombay Bangle—Final :—Mrs. Kerr beat 


Mrs. Howell. 


Club Cup—Final :—H. R. Rowan (Bombay) 
beat N. P. A. Smith (Bombay) at the 21st. 


Coronation Cup (best electic score on handi- 
cap), Bombay Gymkhana Cup and the 
President’s Cup won by A. D. Gourlay 
(Bombay) with 68-13 =665. 


Advani Cup won by G. A. Benson (8) with a 
nett 223. 


Nasik Gymkhana Cup won by Sausmna 
(Nasik) 72. Runner-up—A Gourlay (Bom- 
bay) 74. 


Ooctacamund. 
Amateur Golf Championship of Southern India:— 
W. G. Raw beat Major T. H. Anderson 2 and 1 


Calcutta Challenge Cup .— 
R. B. Price beat H. A. Haynes. 


Polo, Water Polo and Boxing. 871 


POLO. 
Bombay. Ezra Cup Polo Tournament — 

Kashmir Cup Polo Tournament — Darbhanga 3 goals 
Kashmir (7 goal handicap) 6} goals 17/21st Lancers (24 goals handicap) 2% goals 
Golconda 6 goals 

Western India Polo Championship — Delhi. 

P 13 goals 
ee sia Prince of Wales Polo Tournament Fina! — 
Bhopal 9 goals 
Calcutta. Jaipur 4 goals 
Indian Polo Championship — 
Jaipur 4 goals Lahore. 
Bhopal Hodson s Horse Challenge Cup Polo Tourna 

Carmichael Cup Polo Tournament - ment — 

Darbhanga 3 goals oth D C O Lancers 44 goals 
Cameronians 24 goals 2nd Lancers Subalterns 2 goals 
WATER POLO. 

Bombay. 


Vast Tournament — 


Bombay Quadrangular (Final) — 


Cathedral Old Boys A 3 goals Parsis 9 goals 
Bombay Ducks 2 goals Zionists 1 goal 
BOXING. 
Bombay. Welterweight (third string) —Pte George 


Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Cham 
plonships — 

Flyweight —Final—L Harumant beat M 
Dilwash on points 

Bantanweight —Final—L/Cpl Job beat Pte 
Goodwin on points 

Featherweight —Final—K C Sidhwa beat 
Pte Fixter on points 

Lightweight —Final—_M Adams beat J 
Pithawalla on points 

Welterweight —Final—Cpl Spencer beat 
Pte Scott, Knocking him out in the first 
round 

Middleweight —Final—Pte O Malley beat 
Dmr Hannon, knocking him out in the 
second round 

Light Heavyweight —Fimal—L/Cpl Waate 

eat Saul Hyeen on points 

Heavyweight —-Final—Pte Dickson beat 

Joe Hayeem on points- 


Calcutta. 


In the final of the Army and Royal Air Force 
Inter Unit Team Boxing Championships the 
Cameronians from SBarrackpore beat the 
Gloucestershire Regiment from Wellington by 
19 pomtsto14 The followimg are the results —_ 

Lightweight (third strmg) —L/Cpl Garrick 

(Cameronians) beat Pte Small on points, 


(Gloucesters) beat Rfm Cross on pots 


Lightweight (second string) —Piper Board 
man (Cameronian3s) beat Bdsm Fudge on 
points 


Welterweight (second string) —Sgt Brush 
neen (Gloucesters) beat C S M Pickles on 
points 


Middleweight (second string) —Flm Scanlon 
(Cameronians) knocked out Cpl Metcalfe 
in the first round 


Bantamweight —Rfm Grewer (Cameronians) 
beat L/Cpl Edwaids on points 


Featherweight —Rfm Lawrie (Cameronians) 
beat Cpl Horton on points 


Lightweight (first stimg) —Rfm Ewing 
(Cameronians) beat Pte Fitzsimmons on 
points 


Middleweight (first string) —Sgt Craggs 
(Cameronians) beat Pte McKenzie on points 


Heavyweight —Sgt Walhs (Cameronians) 
ect out L/Cpl Jurgenson in the first 
roun 


Welterweight (first round) —Cpl Rees 
(Gloucesters) beat Rim Crowe on points 
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Athletics. 


ATHLETICS. 


Agra. 


The Umited Provinces Olympic Champion) 


ships resulted as follows — 


110 Metres High Hurdles —1 Muneer Ahmad 


(Iucknow) Time—15 6 seconds 2 Sved 
Murtuza (Aligarh) 3 Pte Walhams (84 
(Agrs) 


800 Metres ~-Final—1 G A Hag (Lucknow) 
Time—2 minutes 125 Seconds Z 
H M khan (Lucknow) 3 L/Cpl Howse 
(I ucknow) 


200 Metres —1 Kk P Chand (Lucknow) 
Time—23 908 2 E J (Chapman (Iu kh 
now) 3 Partab Bahadur Kapoor (Agra) 


200 Metres Dash (Womens) —1_ Eleni 
Michacl (Allahabad) Time—323 8b P 
Clarice Michael (Allahabad ) 


Shot Put —1 R M MHanson (I var ae 
Distance—36 fcet 4 inches 2 R 
Bannerji (Allahabad) 3 €C Sgt W poihine 
(Agra) 


Shot Putt (Womins) —1] Dors Barlow 
(Allahabad) Daistince—21 fret 4 inchs 
2 Tvy Pratt (Allahabad) 3 Ray Dulan 
haul (Allahabad) 


5000 Metres Race —1 Zaheer ay 
Timi —16 minutis to sconds . k 
Tripathi (Pihbhit) 3 Cpl bull r(I ae) 


Javelin 'Lhrow — 1 O H Chath (Allahabad) 
Distance —-169 feet 5inch 6s . WS Could 
(Allahabad) 8 Wahab Beg (Alizarh) 


10 000 Mctrcs Cycle Race —1 Naunihal Singh 
Thm—20 minutes 4245 seconds 2 
) F Teasdale(Tuchnow) 3G H Teasdale 
(1 uc know ) 


Discus Throw —1Qnr G 
(Agra) Distance —136 fict 


N Armstrong 
-$ mches 2 


R M Hanson (Lucknow) 3 Pt Haslok 
(C yswnport ) 
Metres (Womens) —1 F Michael 


100 
(Allahabad) 2 (1 Michacl (Allahabad) 


Hop Step and Jump —l “WM Ahmed 
(Lucknow) Distance—41 feet 9 inches 
2 fuitan Sikander (Luceknow) 3 I P 
Donald (Lucknow ) 


400 Metres —1 Ducasse oleae Time— 
63 seconds 2M H Khan(Iuckhnow) 3 
Pte Wailhams (84) Agra 


High rk (Ladies) —1 F Michacl (Allaha 
bad) eight—3 feet 114 inchs 2 © 
Michael( Allahabad) 


50 \ds Dash (Ladies) —-1 F ber ar’ 
(Allahabad) Time—7 scconds P 
Michael (Allahabad ) 


Hammer Throw —) Pte Hasluch Mae a8 
Distance—138 fret 4$ inches 2 Pte H 
(Lucknow) 3 I/Cpl Harris (Agra) 


400 Metres Low Hurdles —1 S M Ahmad 
(Lucknow) Time-—-1 minutc 2 seconds 
2 L W John (Lucknow) 3,M MJ Ahmad 
(Lucknow) 


1600 Metres —1 C A Haig (Lucknow) 
Time—4i minutes 3745 seconds 2 
eet (Aligarh) 3 L/Cpl Howse (Luck 
now 


100 Metres —1 E J Chapman (Lucknow) 
Time—104 5 seconds 2 E FE Ducasse 
(Lucknow) 38 Hasan Amur (Allahabad) 


yoleynell (Ladies) —1 Lucknow 2 Allaha 
a 


Basketball (Ladics) —Lucknow 


3 000 Metres Cycle Race —-1 Fduljee (Luck 
now) Time—5 mimutes 39 seconds 2 
G H Teasdale (Lucknow) 3 Nauniha) 
Singh (Allahabad) 


High Jump —1 Sved Murtaza (Aligarh) 
H ight—5 feet 841inches 2 Muneer Ahmad 
(Lucknow) 3 Lt Kennedy (Agra) 


Long Jump (Ladies) —1 E Michael err: 
bad) Dnistance—13 feet 5 inches 2 
Michael (Allahabad) 


Marathon (9 miles) —1 R OD _= Tripathi 


(Pihbhit) Time—26 minut 4 13 seconds 
2 Ramesh Prasad (Lucknow) 3 Cpl 
Fuller (Lucknow ) 


Long Jump —1 Sultan Sikander ata er 
Distance—20 fect 7 inches 2 B 
(Cawnpore) 8 S W Boaz(c aay 

Pole Vault —i I Cpl Ridley (Lucknow) 
Height—11 feet 2 K P Chand (Lucknow) 
3 ECP John (Agra) and Syed Murtaza 
(Aligarh) 

Relay Race 
Time—47 seconds 
pore 

Kabaddi —1 TIucknow 2 Ora: 3 Banda 


Volleyball —Puilibhit defeated Allahabad 


4x110 \ds —" 
2 Aligarh 


T ucknow 
38 Cawn 


Bangalore. 
The Mysore State Olympic Championships 


resulted as follows — 


100 Metres— Archer] T Syme2 Timme—11 


seconds 


200 Metres—Baburaju 1 Nanjundiah 2 
Time—242/5 seconds 

400 Metres—Ponnurangam 1 1 Varadarajan 2 
Time—461/5 seconds 

800 Metres—Ponnurangam 11 Tompson 2 
Time—2 minutes 82/5 seconds 


1500 Metres—Ponnurangam 1 Krishna 
swamy 2 


5 000 Metres—Hobh 1 Kuttappa 2 Time— 
16 minutes 28 seconds 


10 000 Metres—Hoblhi 1 Kondandarama 2 
Time—34 minutes, 10 seconds 


Hop Step and Jump—A H Pnoestley 1 
Subbarao 2 Distance 38 feet 10 inches 


Shot Put—A H Pniestley 1 Archer2 Dis 
tance—3$8 feet 1 inch 


Athletics 


100 Metres swimming—Swamuirao 1 Lak 
shimpathiyer 2 Time—i minute 162/5— 
seconds 


400 Metres Swimming—Lakshmipathiyer 1 | 
swaminath 2 Time— 6 minutes 28 2/5— 
seconds 

Pole Valt—Veerabhadnah 1 R G Whhs 2 
Height—10 feet 1? inches 

Discus Throw—A S Priestley 1 G@ H 
Simoes 2. Distance 112 feet 3¢ inches 

Hammer Throw—Baburaju 1 Priestley 2 
Distance 82 feet 10 inches 


Javelin Throw—A S Priestley 1 
Distance 18» feet 7 inches 


800 Metres Relay—Y “MC A 1 Wiltshire’ 
and Myosre Infantry 2 


Bombay. 


The Fourth Bombay Presidency Olympic 
games resulted as follows — 


400 metres hurdles (men) —B G Gardner 
(B F &§ &«& T Co) 1 K&R D Moolchand 
(Bombay University) 2 Time—1 minute 
“4. seconds (Gardner was disqualified 
for hnockhinz more than two hurdles) 


100 metres (women) —Miss Molly Michael 
(Christ Church High School) 1 Miss H J 
Godwin (Bombay City Police Sports Club) 
2 Miss J Dias (St Aaviers College) 3 
Time—14 seconds 


Pole vault (men) —J J Jameson (Bombay 
City Pohce) 1 D 3B _ Puthran (hanara 
Athletic Club) 2. Cpl Goodwin (Cheshire 
Regiment) 3 Height 10 feet 0 inch 


80 metres hurdles (women) —Miss Molly 
Michael (Christ Church High School) 1 
Miss G Wallace (St Andrews High School) 
2 “hss A Miranda (Christ Church High 
Schocl) 3. Time—lo 2/5 seconds (A new 
Bombay record) 


Throwing, the discus (men) —-I Cpl Barnes 
(Cheshires) 1 M H Pearce(G I P Rly) 
2 Cpl Auty (Cheshires) 3 Distance— 
116 feet ¢inches (A new Bombay record) 


Throwing the Javelin (men) Dmr Chamber 
(Cheshires) 1 J J Jameson (City Police) 
2 LL Britto (St Aaviers) 3 Distance— 
138 feet 7 inches 

800 metres (men) —R N _ Utchil (khanara 
Athletic) 1 D Thompson (United Services 
Gymkhana Nasik) 2 R vis (G I P 
Rly) 3 Time—2 minutes 2 4/0 seconds 
(A new Bombay record) 

Broad Jump (men) —J J Jameson (City 
Police) 1 §& Lissemberg (St Aaviers) 2 
S Thompson (B B & C J] Railway) 3 
Distance—21 feet 2} inches 

Broad jump (women) —Miss H J Godwin 
(City Police Sports Club) 1 Miss J Jas 
(St Xaviers) 2 Miss M Fernandez (St 
Andrew s) 3 Distance—13 feet 4 inches 

Putting the shot (men) —\N OC Rebeiro 
(G I P Railway) 1 Bdm_ Payne (Che 
shires) 2 Dmr Doughty (Cheshires) 3 
Distance—35 feet 3 inches 


Throwing the hammer (men) —-L Cpl Bayley 
(Cheshires)1 M H Pearce (G 1 P Rail 
way)2 Distance—114 feet 61nches 


28 


Simoes 2 
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400 metres (men) Lt Moore (Cheshnes) 1 
G Balaji) (City Police) 2 syed Baboo 
(City Police) 3 Time—52 seconds 


400 metres relay (women) —St Andrews 
High School A 1 St Andrews High 
School B 2 Time—1 minute 7 seconds 


Throwing the javelin (women) —Miss D H 
Aff (Nagpada Neighbourhood House) 1 
Miss C Kernandez (St Andrews) 2 Dis 
tance—54 feet 64 inches 


Throwing the discus (women) —Wiss D H 
Aff (Nagpada N House)1 MissG Wallace 
(St Andrews) 2 Instance 49 feet 94 
inches 

100 metres (boys) —F Crasto (hanara 
Athletic Club) 1 A Moraes (St Andrew s) 
2 L Mias (hanara Athletic) 3 Time— 
12 3/5 seconds 


3 000 metres cycle race (men) —R J Mistry 
(Malcolm(€ ()1 A Havewala (Malcolm 
C C)2 EJ Nariman(B P © Union) 3 
Time—5 minutes 27 seconds 


High jump (women) —Miss J JYnas (St 

Xaviers)1 Miss R Nobre (St Afidrew s) 

Miss J DCunha (St Andrews) 3 
Height-——3 feet 11 inches 


Broad jump (boys) —P kKernandez (St 
Andrews) 1 <A Moraes (st Andrews) 2 
Distance—15 feet 94 inches 


100 metres hurdles (men) —J J Jameson 
(City Police) 1 A U Khan (Giant Medi 
cal) 2 St Sands (Cheshires) 3 Time— 
lo 4/5 seconds (A new Bombay record) 


Putting the shot (women) —Miss D Hayiaff 
(Nagpada) 1 Miss G Wallace (St. 
Andrews) 2 Miss M_ Fernandez (St 
Andrew s) 3 Distance—22 feet 34 inches 


High jump (men) —J J Jameson (City 
Police) 1 8S Oliveira (St Xaviers) 2 
RN Utchl(h A €)8 MHeight—5 feet 
84 inches (A new Bombay record ) 


100 metres (men) —Sig Arathoon (Cheshires) 
1 Lt Moore (Cheshires) 2 V Lazarus 
(City Police) 3 Time—11 seconds 
Bombay rec rd) 


1500 metres cycle run (women) —Race de 
clared void due to competitors exceeding 
+ime limit 


4 x 400 metres relay (men) —Bcmbay City 
Pohice 1 United Services Gymbhhana 
Nasik 2 Cheshire Regiment 3 Iime— 
3 minutes 34 4 o seconds (A new Bombay 
and Indian record) 


Hop step and jump (men) —C Rozanrio (St 
Xaviers) 1 S Lissemberg (St Xavier s) 
2 J J Jameson (City Pohce) 3 Dis 
tance—40 feet 11 inches 


200 metres (men) —Sig Arathoon (Cheshires) 
1 S lissemberg (St Xaviers) 2 Lt 
Moore (Cheshires) 3 Time—22 2 » seconds 
(A new Bombay record and equals Indian 
record) 


1,500 metres run (men) —L/C Traynor 
(Cheshires) 1 L/€ Nicholson (Cheshires) 
2T V R Rao(B A AC)3 Time—4 
minutes 28 seconds (A new Bombay record) 


(Equals 
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10,000 metres T Cyt run A —B Malcolm 


(B ES Amin (Malcolm 

CC) 5 en Tavewala (Malcolm C 0)3 
Time—21 minutes 2-3/5 seconds 

ae ee Ee Nass Sion (St Andrew s) 1 

ov avid Sassoon I School) 2 

i ateerft (St Andrews) 3 Height—?7 


4x 100 metres relay (men) —Cheshires 1 


St Xaviers 2 Bombay Customs 3 
Time—45 3/5 second (New Bombay 
record) 


12,600 metres cross country run —C S A 
Swami (The Times of India) 1, J Vaz 
(8t Mary’s H School) 2, H O Michael 
(GIP) 3 Time 57 minutes 56 seconds 
(Bombay record ) 

15 000 metres road race —CO S A Swami 
(The Times of India)1 H O Michael(G IP) 
2 Time 58 minutes 16 4seconds (Bombay 
Record ) 

10 000 metres walk —G B Michael (Nagpada 
N House)1, J Saul (YMOA)2 Time 
58 minutes 40 2seconds (Bombay record ) 

20,000 metres road race —C 8 A Swami 
(The Times of India) 1, J Vaz (YMCA) 
2 Time 1 hour 16 minutes (Bombay 
record ) 

100 kilometres cycle run—time trial —R J 
Mistry (Malcolm Cycling Club) 1 A 8S 
Mane (Bombay Stars) 2. Time 3 hours 18 
minutes 57 seconds (Bombay and Indian 

* record ) 

100 kilometres cycle run—mass start —E J 
od ae oneey Presidency Chyclists 
Union) A Havewala (Malcolm 
Cycling Cuib) 2 Time 3 hours 32 minutes 
42 seconds 

25,000 metres road race —C S A Swami 
(Times of India)1, H O Michael(GIP)2 

rime 1 hour 43 minutes 15 seconds 

30,000 metres road race —R G Michael 
(Qhrist Church and Barnes) 1 0S A 
Swami (The Times of India) 2 Time 2 
hours 13 minutes 58 seconds 

Marathon Race —R G Michael (Christ Church 
and Barnes) 1 Ghatkar (The Times of 
India) 2, Time 3 hours 9 minutes 51 6 
seconds (Bombay and Ind{an record ) 

50 Kilometres walk —J Saul (YMCA) 1> 
R A Kanger erga Athletic) 2. Time 6 
hours 15 minutes (Bombay and Indian 
record ) 


Calcutta. 


The 15th Bengal Olympic Championships 
resulted as follows — 


200 Metres (Pentathlon) —L Sookias (Bengal 
Harners),1,D B King (Bengal Harriers), 
2 Time—25 3/a seconds 


High J a a N Bose (Presidency College), 
1, b obo inary (I A Camp), 8, 
K Mukerjee (I A 38 Height— 

5 feet 7} inches, 


Shot Put —-N Kiernander 
1, Sepoy Gul Mohamed (1 ae Punjab 
Regiment), 2, K Perntt (E B ie prialae L 
8. Distance—38 feet 7-¢ inches } 


Camp), 


Bengal Harriers), 


Athletics. 


1,500 Metres imac ees —S M Chakra- 
batty (I A TY king 7, Sookias (Bengal 
Harriers), 2 Bengal Harriers), 
3 Time—5 minut ee 

800 Metres —L Benham (E B Railway), 
1 Sepoy J Xham (115th Punjab 
ment), 2, Sepoy H m (1 15t Punjab 


Regiment), 3 $Time—2 minutes 2 2/5 


seconds 

10,000 Metres Cycle — (final) —J N 
Ghose (I A Camp), 1, R K Mebrah 
(Sasaneswar cite 2; M Nundy (Mer 
cury Cycling Club), 3 Time—19 minutes 
33 3/5 seconds 


400 Metres Hurdles —S K Ghosh (Centzal 
Association),1, G H Wilde (St Xavier’ 8), 
2, B Bhattacharjee (I A Camp), 8 
Time—1 minute 1 2/5 seconds 


100 Metres —K Ghosh (E B_ Railway) 
1, J Fawls (E B ewe): 2, K P 
Sirkar (Ghoshs College), 8 ime—~11-2/5 
seconds. 


100 Metres Run (Women) —Miss Barbara 
Edwards (Victoria Dow Hill) 1, _— 
Dorothy Pritchard (Bengal Harriers), 2 
Miss A La Valle (Wanderers A C), 8 
Time—13 seconds (record equalled) 


110 Metres er —E A Davis 
Railway), 1, 8 Bose (Scottish 
College), 2 Time—~16-2/5 seconds 


80 Metres Hurdles (Women) —Miss Barbara 
Edwards (Victoria Dow dill), 1, Miss 
Bery Rembold (Wanderers), 2 Time—14 
4/5 seconds 

200 gh —F Gantzer (Bengal Harriers) 
1 K Ghosh(E B Railway) 2 J Fawis 
(E B Railway), 3 Time—22 4/o seconds 

Pole Vault —A K Mukerjee(I A ee ae 
H K Mukerjee (I A Camp) 2 B 
Chatterjee (E 7B Railway), 3 Height~i0 
feet 9 inches (3 28 metres record) 

Javelin Throw —L Sookias (Bengal Harriers) 
1, 8 Ghosh (I A Camp),2 8S K Basu 
(I A Camp), 3 Distance—47 66 metres 

400 Metres —F Gantze. (Bengal Harriers), 
1 Sepoy M Singh (1 loth Punjab ati 
ment),2 S Mukerjee (Ghosh s College), 3 
Time—51- -1/5 seconds 

1,500 Metres —L Benham (E B Railway), 
1, L Naik Suraj Singh (1 15th Punjab 
Regiment), 2 L Sookias (Bengal Harriers), 
8 Time—4 minutes 31 seconds 

4x100 Metres Relay —Bengal Harriers 
JI A Camp, 2, E B Railway, 3 "ne 
winners ae represented by L Hay, L 
Strong Khan and F Gantzer 
Time45 3/6 F cacotila 

Individual Cham ree —R K Mehrah 
(Sasaneswar § P) with 31 points 

Team Championship —Bengal Harriers 


Indian Games, 


The Indian Olympic games at Tallah Park, 
Jalcutta, resulted as follows — 

400 Metres Hurdles —Munir Ahmed (UP) 
1 A H Bajwa(Punjab)2 B C Gardner 
(Bomba. ) 3 Time—-37-4/5 secs (Equals All- 
India record) 


E B 
hurch 


Athletics 


100 Metres —Z H Khan (Bengal)1, Saleem ' 
Ullah (Punjab) 2, Rodrigues (Madras) 3 
Time—11 secs 

400 Metres—F H Gantzer (Bengal) 1 
B M Ran (Punjab) 2 Gurbhajan Singh 
(Punjab) 3 Time—49-4/5 secs (All India 
record beaten) 


5 000 Metres—Raonak Singh (Patiala) 1 
Chand Singh (Patiala) 2 Badan Singh 
(Punjab) 3 #£L/cpl Gaston (Bengal 4 
Time—i15 minutes 27 4/5 seconds 

110 Metres Hurdles —Sundar Singh (Punjab) 
1 Munir Ahmed (UP) 2 L Jennings 
(Punjab) 3 Time—15 4/5 seconds 

100 Metres (W omen) —Mliss Barbara Edwards 
(Bengal)1 Muss D Pritchard (Bengal) 2 
Miss D Forrest (Punjab) 3 Time—12 4/5 
seconds 


200 Metres—F H Gantzer (Bengal) 1 
Saleem Ullah (Punjab) 2 Rodrigues 
(Madras)8 Time—22 2/5seconds (Equals 
All India record) 


1500 Metres (Pentathlon) —L Sookias (Ben 
gal) 1 R P Donald (UP) 2 #£=Rakha 
Singh (Patiala) 3 Won easily Time-—t 
minutes 26 2/5 seconds 


80 Metres Hurdles (Women) —Miss D Forrest 
(Punjab) 1 Miss B Edwards (Bengal) 2 
Time—17 3/0 seconds 

3 000 Metres (Cycle) —B W Malcolm (Bom 
bay) 1 R Mehra (Bengal) 2 M Nundy 
(Bengal) 3 Time—5 minutes 48 seconds 

1500 Metres —Hazura Singh (Patiala) 1 
Gnr Warner (Central Provinces) 2 Ali 
Zahir (UP) 38 Timc—4 minutes 10 2/6 
seconds 

Pok Vault —Amar Singh (Patialay1 A h 
Mukcrji(Bengal)2 H k Wukerj: (Bengal) 
3 Height—11 feet 53 inches 

Discus (Pentathlon) —A H Pnestly (Mysore) 

D B King (Bengal)2 Lal Din (Punjab) 
3 Distance —104 feet 113 inches 


Discus (W omen) —Miss P McIntyre (Bengal) 
1 Mass M Stevens (Punjab) 2 Miss U 
Duke (Punjab) 3 Duistance—73 feet 24 
inches 


4x100 “Metres Relay—1 Punjab 2 
Bengal Timenottaken Bombay finished 
first but were disqual'fied for taking the 
baton over from out of the sector 


Bee Step and Jump —Boosey (Madras) 1 
aranjan Singh (Patiala) 2, Mehr Chand 
(Punjab) 8 Distance—40 feet 9§ inches 


Javelin Throw —Lal Din (Punjab) 1 Mehr 
Chand (Punjab) 2 A H Priestly (Mysore) 
3 Duistance—167 feet 11% inches 

Pentathlon 200 Metres —L Sookias (Bengal) 
G Haig of the U P , former holder of the 800 
metres record did not run in the race won 
by Hazura Singh on Saturday Haig was 
No 82 on the official ean and No 82 
was in the race but 1t turned out later that 
another competitor had taken Haigs 
number 


Marathon race —Amar Singh (Patiala) 1 
P V Chandra (Bengal) 2, R Hor (Bengal) 
3 ue 2 hours, 59 minutes and 17 8/5 
seconds 
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Delhi. 

The North Western Railway retained the Inter- 
Le Championship Altogether 
seven ilway records were shattered and 
one All India record namely the 200 meters, 
equalled Gantzer (E I R) finishing first, 
with P E Rodrigues a close second 

Throwing the hammer (final) —K W Perrett 
(E B Railway) 1, M Ishaq (N W B) 
2 Distance 121 feet 6 mches This beat the 
ghar Indian Railwa\s record of 112 feet 

inch held by M Pearce (GIP ) 

High jump (final) —M Sadique(N W R)1, 
A C Smith (S I BR) 2 C Christiana 
(E B R) 8 Height 5 feet 103 inches which 
beat the previous Indian Railways record of 
5 feet 9 mches held by A C Smith of the 
S I Railway 

Javeli throw (final) —Lall Dm (N W R) 
1 O Bid (M and S M)2 L W 

ecanenee (SIR) 8 Distance 163 feet 6 
ches 


800 metres (finul) —A R Mahk (Nf W R 
1 Gnanamuthu (M andS M) 2 R Davis 
(GIP) 8 Time 2 minutes and 11/5 
seconds beating the previous record of 2 
minutes 5 seconds held by L Benham(E B BR ) 

Long jump (final) —M Sadique (N W R) 
1 N Smngh (E B R)2 Distance 21 feet 
34 Inches 

Discuss throw (final) D Phihp (N W R) 
1 M Bellet(S IR) 2 Distance 117 feet 1} 
inches 

100 Mctres (final) —P E Rodriques(SIR)1, 
VG Allen (G I P)2 Time 11 seconds 

Hop Step and Jump (final) —N Singh (EK B 
R) 1 Evans (N W R)2 Distance 43 
feet } inch 

1,500 Metres (final) -~Vedi Velu (M andS M) 
1 Benham (E B RR) 2 Time 224 
seconds (All India record equalled) 

Pole Vault (final) —Faqiria(N W R)1 M 
Bellet(S 1 R)2 Herght 10 feet, 2 inches 
Later Faqiria cleared 10 feet 10 inches 


400 Metres (final) —Gantzer (E I R)1,C 
Rozario(S I R)2 Time _ 62 4 seconds 


Shot Put (final) —D Phillip(N W R)1,4h 
W Perret(E B R) 2. Distance 39 feet, 
8 Inches 

1,600 Metres Medley Relay —Won by the N 
W R with the E B R second Time 3 
minutes 42 seconds 

Lahore. 


The 15th Punjab Olympic Athletic Cham 
pionships resulted as follows — 


Men’s Senior Finals. 


400 Metres Hurdles —A H Bajwa 1 
Evans 2 Time—59 9 seconds 

Pole Vault —Amarsingh 1 Faqir Mahomed 
2 Height—11 feet 32 inches 

Discus Throw —Zahur Ahmed 1 Nazar 
Mahomed 2 Distance—116 feet, 3? inches 

100 Metres —Qazi Saleemullah 1 Jennings 
2 MTime—11 2 seconds 


E 
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5 000 Metres —Chanan fSingh 1 
2 Time—15 minutes 35 6 seconds 

Hammer Throw —Somnath 1 Ishaq 2 
Distance—119 feet, 74 mnches 

200 Metres —Qazi Saleemullah 1 
Hussain 2 Time—22 9 seconds 

Hop Step and Jump —Meher Chand Dhawan 
1 Mahomed Sadique 2 Distance 46 
feet 6§ inches 

110 Metis Hurdles —Sunder Singh 1 Jen 


Anwar 


mings 2 ‘Time—15 8 seconds 

400 Metres —Gurbhajan Singh 1 B M 
Rai 2 Jime—vl 3 acconds 

1,00 Metres —Abdur Rahman 1 A R 
Malik 2 Iuime— 4 minutes 15 7 seconds 


400 Metres Relay (by 100) —Islamia (lub 1 
\“ W Railway 2) T:me—45 5 seconds 


Juniors’ Finals. 
100 Metres —L azul Riuhman 1 Vishwanath 


2 tLime—te 1 see onds 


Javelin Lhrow ~—AmiShafiulah] Amanul- 
lah 2.0 Distince 141 feet 9 inches 


long Jump —Vishwanith1 Arthur Newby 
2 Distance 17 feet 104 inches 


Women Seniors’ Finals. 


100 Metres —Miss JT) Forest 1 
Jennings 2. time 14 1 seconds 


Miss M 


SQ) Metres Hindlcs Wiss 1D Borest 1 Miss 
} Hayes 2.) lame > » seconds 
Javelin Throw Miss l Duke l Distince— 


&4 fect 114 mches 


Women Juniors’ Finals. 


100 Metres 1 Greyhuist 1 Sivitii Mehr 
2 Jime = > seconds 


50 Metres —Miss PP Grevhurat 1 Miss 
Gurcharin 29 lime—-7 9 seconds 
High Jump —Wohd Sadique 1° Franklin 


Lazaius 2 Height—> fect 10 & imches 


Shot Put vazir Mold 1 /ahoor Ahme 1 
khan 2.) Distance 
44 tect o} inches respectively 

Tong Jump and Ecntathlon Mohd Sadique 
1 Abmcud Khan 2 Distancc—l2 feet 
2k inches 

S00 Metros —A R Walk t A 
2 Tme—2 minutes 
Punjab recoid) 

$000 Metres Steeplechase 
Sarfraz Ahin 2 
seconds 


Ramin 
QO 4 Seconds (new 


Navir Din 1 
Lime—12 minutes 3 6 


Junior Finals. 
50 Metres —Eazal Rihman 1 
Time—6 3 seconds 


400 Metres Amanullah Khan 1 
Wahid 2 Iime 16 6 scconds 


Women’s Senior Finals. 
High Jump —WU Beeby 1 D. Plummar 2, 
jstance—d tect, 14 mmches 


Shot Put —UL Duke 1 
Distance— 22 tect, 2} inches 


Bidardin 2 


Abdul 


M Stevens 2. 


! 


hehrsinzh 


Athletics 


50 Metres — D_ korest 1 


M Jennings 2 
Time— / 2 seconds 


Discus Tlhiow ~ M Stevens 1 
Distance— 66 feet 9} inches 


U Duke 2. 


10 000 Metres (semor final) — Badan Singh 
(State Forces Nabha) 1 Chanan Simgh 
(state Furces Nabha)2 Time— 32 minutes, 
31 7 seconds (new Punjab record) The 
old record was 33 minutes 30 4 seconds 


Poona. 


ANNUAL POIICE SPORTS 


Final Results —~ 


The Lord Lloyd Cup —Bombay City 


I'he Pogson Memoriil Cup (Senior Hockey) ~~ 
Belgaum beit Ahmedabad 


The Guider Cup (Junior Hockey) —G I P 
Railway beat Bombay Suburban District 


Ihe hennedy Cup (Tug of War) —Sholapur 


The Sir Maurxne Hayward Cup (runners up 
in Tug of War) —Ratnagin 


The Rushton Cup (Team Shooting) —Ratni- 
girl beat Satara 


The Sir Francis Griffith Cup (Cross Country) 
—Belgaum 


The Rio Bahadur kokje Cup (Wrestling) — 
Sahharam (rinpit of Satara beat Alliabux 
khadit of B1yapur 


The Lord Brabourne Cup (Physical Training) 
—hanara 1 Belgium 2 


The Sir Tesle Wilson Cup —Ganpat Balaji 
of Bombay City Police 


The Down Challenge Shield—Belgiaum 


44 fect 44 anches and Individual Prizes— 


100 ards —Ginpat Bilayt (Bom iy City) 
1 Sub Inspector G kh  Bhopatkar 
(satara) 2 SubInspector. WH Jhala 
(Kh ura) 3 


440 Lards —Sub Inspector G h Bhopatkar 
(Satara) 1 Ganpit Balajt (Bombay City) 
2, Kasha Dasiit (Wo Khandesh) 3 


Half Mile —\eshwant Dasrit (W Khandesh) 
1 hasha Dasrat (West RAhandesh) 2 
Shiva Ganpat (Bombay (City) 3 


Rao Siheb B F Rane Challenge Cup (Head 
Qis Sub Inspectors Race) —Rajaram kh 
Lathar of the P T School 1 Jamal Ismail 
Hujwar (Dharwar) ind M H Jhala (Kaira) 
? 


Sach Race —Basappa Malgarjyunappa 
(Sholapur) 1 Rasundaram Sam (B B 
and€ [I Rlv}2 Ghulam Dastgir (Bombay 


Suburban District) 3 


Relay Race —Bombay City 1, Belgaum 2 


Wrestling, Pigsticking and S hooting. 
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WRESTLING. 


Bombay. 


Harbins Singh and Edmund yon Fraemer 


drew under catch as catch can rules 


Gunga beat Hameda under Indian rues, 


the litter keing disqualified 


kdmund von kraemer beat Santa Singh 
under all in rules on a submussion fall in the 
23ra minute 

Harbans Singh beat Wong Boch Cheung in 
the fourth 1ound of an allin bout for the 
Championship ot the Orient the Chinaman 
falling through the ropcs and being knocked 
unconscious 


PIGSTICKING. 
Meerut. 
Squadion Leader Sinclair s Miss Fire ridden bv; won the hadir Cup from Cipt Tucks 
Mr heighley of the 19th kh G O Lancers Squeaker 
RIFLE SHOOTING. 
Regiment) 122 pomts 2 Jemdr Sher 


Meerut. 


The tinnual ecnt1a] meeting of the Army 
Juifle Associition resulted as follows — 


Revolver Thirty —Tp. Harns (17 21st 
Lancers) 162 points 1 Havildar Gurdas 
Sinth (2 15th Punjab Reziment) 15) pomts 
2 Subedar Dewin Chind (3 17th Doris) 
158 points 3 Lieut Pere (1st In the 
Staffordshne Regiment) lo6 points 4 


Roupel Cup Compet'ton —Havildir 
Harkhirbu Guwung (1 oth Guikhi Rifles) 
1320 yomts 1 Epr Hin (17 21st T ances) 
130 points) 2 Hast» Guiung (2 2nd Gutkhi 
Rifle) 129 pomts 3 Diffilar Muiho 
Sin-h (Jodhpur Sirdar Risili) 129 4 oints, 
4 


Northern Commind Cup (19 cntries) —2 15th 
Punjab Regiment (Hv1 Mohd Anwar and 
Havi Guidas Singh) 276 pouts§ 1 
Ist Kast Lorkshire Reziment (S24t § 
H Williams and Sgt S Pullen) 276 ; oints 
2 Small Arms School (Jemidvw “Wian 
hhin and § I Thomas) 254 po nts 3 


Listern Commind Cup (84 enti1s) —1st 
Patiila Infanti) (Sepoys Sadhu Singh and 
Indi Singh) 274 points 1 2 15th Punjab 
Re-iment (Is \  Arjin Sinzh ind Scpoy 
Guimukh Singh) 266 points 2 Ist Last 
Yorkshire Regiment (Ptes C Go:don and 
T \oung) 254 points 3 


Southern Command Cup (16 entries) —2 15th 
Punjab Regiment 348 points, 1 Small 
Arms School 335 ints 2 19th Jat 
Reziment %31 pomts 3 1st Yorkshire 
Regiment 321 pomts 4 


Aperture Sizht Competition (Central) — 
Tiooper Harris (17 21st Lancers) 136 points 
1 Lieut M G Owen (2/10th Baluch Keg 
ment), 135 pomts 2 St G S Cole 
(Simla Rifles) 135 pomts, 3 Havr Gurdas 
Singh (215th Punjab Regiment) 131 
points 4 Havr Instr Ganes Bahadur 
(Small Arms School) 130 pomts 5 

Loveleck Cup —Sgt W Palmer (1st Bn the 
Royal Norfolk Regiment) 126 pomts 1 
Sgt S Pullen (lst Bn the hast 


orkshire , 


hhan (2 10th Baluch Regiment) 120 points, 
3 Nath Pucad Gurung (1/5th Royal 
Gwukha Rifles) 118 points 4 


Army Hundred (Indi1) Cup —1 Pte Archer 
(2nd Suffolk Reziment) scored 172 2 Lt 
foster (1st East \orkshires) scored 169 
3 Lt Bivhadur Smgh (Jodhpur Siudar 
Infantiy) scored 168 


Inter Service Mitch —1 British Army with 
a score of 1,216 2 Gurkha Briziwe with \ 
score of 1188 3 Indian State Forces with 
a score of 1 166 


88th Carnatic Infantry British Officers Memo 
riul Gold Cup —1 1st Bn the J wt Lork 
shire Regiment with a score of 110 2 
Leds wd Herts with 1 scoreof 107 3 
215 Punjab Reginicnt with a score of 103 


Pullen (hasf 
2 Sc1“4t Palmer 
3 Lt 


British Servuee —l Sergt 
yorkshire Regiment) 337 
(1st Rovil Norfolk Re ziment) 36 
loster (Ist Lorkshire Regiment) 395 


Indian Army —1 Hu Harkabir Gurung 
(1 oth Guikha Rifles) 404. 2 Nh Prasad 
Gurung (1/ath Gurkha Ritles) 388 3 Hay 
Gopi Gurung (2 2 Gurkha Rifics) 387 


Indiin State Force —1 Dfr Nath Singh 
(Patiala Lancers) 386 Lt Bihadur Sinzh 
(Jodhpur Sardar Infantry) 374 3 Dfr 
Mahideo Singh (Jodhpur Risala) 373 


Havildar Huarkabir (Gurung (1/5th Rova 
Gurkha Rifles) won the Kings Medal this 
year 


Hav Harkabir (Gurung (1/5th Gurkha Rifles) 
coe 404, won the Priestly Memorial 
a 


The 1/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles scoring 1 332 
won the Birdwood Vase for the fifth year in 
succes3ion 1st East Yorkshire Regiment 
scoring 1 274 were second and won Chetwode 
Cup The Jodhpur Sardar Infantry scoring 
1 264 were third 
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Poona. | 


The Poona Contingent, A. F. L, Annual 


rifle meeting at Wanowrie range resulted as 
follows :—- 


Leslie Wilson Cup:—Capt. Windsor (22 
points) {, B. 8. M. Trecham (21 points) 2. 


Ballard Cup:—L./Cpl. Moore (15 points 
1, Sergt. Phillips (10 points) 2. 


Billimoria Cup :—L./Cpl. Moore (21 points) 1, 
Reservists Anklesaria (20 points) 2. 


Walker Cup :—Rfm. M. Nazareth and Lieut. 


Shooting and Dog Show. 


Patel Bowl :—Capt. Windsor (17 points) 1. 
No second prize. 


Scudamore Cup:—L/Cpl. Bdr. Port and 
L./Cpl. Dady both secured 22 points. 


Westropp Cup:—Rfm. Dady (18 points) 1, 
Reservist Sgt. Patel (18 points) 2. 


Inter-Piatoon team rifle competitions :-— 


The Maxwell Cup was won by the 15th 
ne Field Battery Royal Artillery, 


The Wanowrie Cup was won by No. 3 Platoon. 


D. Clayton tied for first place. On the The Meakin Shield was won by No. 4 Platoon. 
Te-fire Nazareth won. The Irani Bowl was wou by No. 2 Platoon. 
DOG SHOW. 


Bangalore. 


The Fifth Championship Dog Show organised 
by the Mysore Kennel Club on June 12 and 13, 
was the best show held in South Jndia in recent 

ears. The 200 dogs in 33 breeds gave Mr. 

vid Grant considerable trouble in deciding 
the winners in several breeds, 


His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s Cup 
for the best exhibit on the show was won by 
Mrs. D. K. Speer’s Cocker Spaniel bitch ‘ Ch. 
Dandaul Corncrake.” The best exhibit in the 
er of opposite sex, was Mrs, M. F. Stubb’s 
reat Dane, ‘“‘ Ch, Arnoldsfield Gerald.” 


The cup for the best exhibit bred in India 
was won by Miss J. J. Guthrie’s Daschund bitch 
** Mulburry,” while the cup for the best opposite 
sex in this‘class, was won by Captain Rao Saheb 
rare Mudaliar’s smooth Fox Terrier 
oe ge Bi 


The following are the chief results :— 


Australian Terriers:—Best of the breed, 
Mrs. A. F. Cowdrey’s dog ‘“‘ Ch. Clipper.” 


Pekingese :—Best of the breed, Mrs. M. 

Clarke's bitch ‘‘ Ch, Chau of Alderbourne.”’ 
Pomeranians:—-Mrs, M. Clarke’s dog ‘Ch. 
Colselma Tiny Tim.” 


Sidsey Silkies:—Best in the breed, Capt. 
Haldwell’s bitch ‘‘ Lady Brettawell.” 


Alsatians :—Best in the breed, Mrs. L. C. 
Smith’s ‘‘ Ch. Christel Von Ueberfunder of 
Syndenberg.”” Best opposite sex: Mrs. 
P. P. Pandole’s “‘ Kolene of Holyhurst.”’ 


Collies :—Best in the breed, Sree Raja V. 
Viswasundara Rao’s dog ‘* Gracefoot.” 


Great Danes :—Best of the breed. Mrs. A. F. 
Stubb’s dog ‘‘ Ch. Amoldsfleld Gerald.” 


Beagles :-~-Best of the breed, Miss F. E. M. 
Espley’s bitch ‘‘ Reecho of Fame.” 


Fox hounds :—Best in the breed, Midras 
Hunt’s ‘“‘ Charming.” 


Best opposite sex:—The Jaipur Hunt’s 
“* Gambler.” 


Irish Setters :—Best in the breed, Mrs. E. Bul- | 
loch’s dog ‘* Rhusge.” } | 


Best opposite sex -—~Mrs. E. Bulloch’s “ Rosa- 
mund.” 


Golden Retrievers :—Best in the breed, Mrs. 
Halda Wood’s dog ‘‘ Regulus of Concord.” 


Cocker Spaniels :— Best in the breed: Mrs. 
D. K. Speer’s Bitch ‘‘Ch. Dandaul Corn- 
crake.” 


Best opposite sex :—Miss F. E. M. Espley’s 
dog “‘ Ch. Blue Breeze of Fame.’’ 


Airdale Terriers :—Best in the breed. Miss HE. 
M. Homan’s dog ‘ Tony Goodfellow.” 


Bedlington Terriers:—Mrs. C. R. Farmer 
Williams’ ‘‘ Prince Chamant Du Bois.” 


Best opposite sex:—Mrs. C. R. Farmer 
Williams’ bitch ‘‘ Rosalind Du Bois.” 


Bull Terriers :—Best of the breed, Mrs. C. 
ee bitch ‘‘ Dawsel Wuggins Welling. 
tonia.” 


Bairn Terriers :—Best in the breed, Capt. G. 
K. Cassel’s bitch ‘“‘ Jeanie Marg.” 


Fox Terriers Smooth :—Capt. Rao Saheb A. 
Thangavelu Mudaliar’s dog ‘‘ Ragett.” 


Best opposite sex:—Mrs. H. M. Yunus” 
bitch ‘“‘ Danesgate Barbara.” 


Fox Terriers Wire :—Best in the breed, Mr. 
0 eu bitch ‘‘ Crakenbury Lanarth 
onde.’’ 


Best opposite sex :—Mr. A. F. Minchin’s dog 
** Jean Baptista.” 


Irish Terriers :—Best of the breed, Mrs. C. 
Dawes’ dog ‘Ch. Culbahn Colum cille.” 


Scotch Terriers:—Mrs. Edward Bradney’s 
bitch ‘‘Ch. Albourne Lotus.” 


Best opposite sex :—Mrs. Edward Bradney’s 
dog “ Ch. Cydermille Chieften.” 


Sealyham Terriers :—Best of the breed. Mrs. 
R. N. K. Dubash’s dog “ Auro Cadet.” 


Best opposite sex :— Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
Bart’s bitch ‘‘ Dorritt.” 


Bangalore Buils:—Best of the breed, Mrs. 
W. C. Sweet’s bitch ‘‘ Big Bertha.” 


Any variety Litter :—Mrs, G. Lonsdale's litter 
of Golden Retrievers. 


Dog Shows. 


Bombay. 


The Bombay Presidency Kennel Club Show 


resulted as follows :— 


Challenge Cups. 


Best Exhibit in the Show : 
Bull Terrier ‘“‘ Keen Blade.” 


Best Exhibit in Show opposite sex: Mr. 
W. A “‘ Champion 


. Officer’s Airedale, 
Marsden Margueritte.”’ 


Best Exhibit Bred in India: 
Gzolphe’s Pekingese, ‘‘ Micky Wala.” 


Best Bred in India of opposite sex: Mrs. L. 


Wadmore’s Bull Terrier ‘‘ Alma of Adville.”’ 
V. 8S. Rao’s 


Best Puppy in Show: Dr. 
Sealyham, “Bunting of Herds.” 


Best Puppy in Show, opposite sex: Mrs’ 


M. V. Patton’s Australian Terrier ““Woggie.” 


Best Exhibit, born in Bombay Presidency, 
under 18 months : Mrs. L. E. Wadmore’s 


Bull Terrier ‘ Alma of Adville.” 
Best Terrier in the Show: 


Bull Terrier, ‘‘ Keen Blade.” 

Best Exhibit other than Terrier: Madame 
Gzolphe’s ‘‘ Micky Wala.” 

Best Pekingese: Madame Gzolphe’s “‘ Micky 
Wala.” 


Best Puppy, under 8 months: Mrs. Wadmore’s 


** Alma of Adville.” 


Best Terrier bred in India: 
** Alma of Adville.”’ 


Best Alsatian : 
V. D. Secretainerie.”’ 


Conditional Cups. 


Best exhibit born in Bombay or Salsette owned 
: Mrs. Gzolphe’s 


by member of B. P. K. C. 
“Micky Wala.” 


Best Terrier born in Bombay or Salsette owned 
by member of B. P, K, C. : Miss E. M, 
= Champion Tony 


Homan’s_ Airedale, 
Goodfellow of the Forces. - 


Best Exhibit other than terrier, born in 
Bombay or Salsette and owned by member 
of B.P.K.C. : Mrs. Gzolphe’s ‘‘Micky Wala.” 


Best Scottish Petals owned by member 
of B. P. K. C.: Mrs. H. V. Fjdo’s “ Cham- 


pion Rouken “ayivia. z 


Best Non-Sporting Breed, excluding Toys: 
Mrs. Pundole’s Alsatian 
Secretainerie.”’ 


Bombay Presidency Kennel Club 
Specials. Confined to Members. 
Best Exhibit : 
“* Keen Blade.” 


Best Opposite Sex: Mr. W. A. Office 
Airedale ‘‘ Champion Marsden Margueritte.” 


Best Exhibit, bred in India: Madame Gzol- 
phe’s “‘ Micky Wala.” 


Mr. R. A. Austin’s 


Madame 


Mr. R. A. Austin’s 


Mrs. Wadmore’s 


Mrs. P. Pundole’s ‘“ Lerch 


‘Lerche V, D. 


Mr. R. A. Austin’s Bull Terrier 
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Best Exhibit, bred in India, opposite sex:— 
Mrs. O. Gasper’s Great ne, “ Olga 
Ivanoff.”’ 


Best Exhibit imported since last ‘show: 
H. H. Shri Akkasaheb’s Smooth Fox Terrier 
‘“‘ Bowden Hardbake ” 


Best Exhibit under 18 months: Mrs. D. Spiers 
Cocker Spaniel ‘‘ Dandaul Perfection.” 


Best Exhibit, begotten in India and born in 
Bombay or Salsette under 18 months: 
Miss M. D’Arcy’s Cairn Terrier ‘‘ Hasleigh 
Sardonyx.”’ 


Best Puppy: Dr. V. 
“* Bunting of Herds.”’ 


Best Puppy owned by resident of Bombay: 
aa Be S. Rao’s “ Sealyham” ‘ Aerock of 
er as 


S. Rao’s Sealyham 


Special Prizes. 
Best Australian ‘Terrier’ Mrs. 
** Woggie.” 
ag ae Madame Gzolphe’g “ Micky 
Best Pekingese opposite sex: H. H. The 


Dowager Maharani Saheb of Kolhapur 
€é Ban- Di. DS 


Patton’s 


Best Pomeranian: Princess Shri Shalini 
Raja’s “ Perini.” 

Best Pomeranian, opposite sex: Mrs. P. 8. 
Dadyseth’s ‘Sir John of Havelah.” 

Best Pomeranian bred in India: Miss F. P, 
Edulji’s ‘‘ Bensmark Fleur D’Or.” 

Best Alsatian: Mrs. Pundole’s ‘ Lerche 


V. D. Secretainerie.” 


Best Alsatian, opposite sex: Mrs. Pundole’s 
“Champion Ivan of Hillersdon.” 


Best Alsatian bred in India: 
Wagle’s ‘“ Twilight Tarzan.” 


Best Chow Chow or Collie: H. H. The 
Dowager Maharani Saheb of Kolhapur’s 
Collie ‘‘ Yvonne of Mariemeau.” 


Mr. A. J. 


Best Dalmatian: Miss P. Russell Payne's 
** Batsy.” 

Best Great Dane: Mis, 0. Gasper’s “ Olga 
Ivanoff.’’ 


Best Great Dane, opposite sex: Miss Mary 
C. P. Wadia’s “ Bitz of Inkersall.” 

Best Trish Setter: Mr. P. Shaw’s “ Gewdore 

te Pat. 

Best Golden Retriever, Labrador or English 
2 nger Spaniel: ‘H. H. The Yuvaraj 

Digvirendrasingh}! of Bansda’s “‘ Bee- 

fonpler Beet Ttha.”’ 

Best Cocker Spaniel: 
‘* Frisa of Dervaig.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel, opposite sex: Miss K. 
H. Wheatley’s ‘‘ Bayman of Awatea.” 

Best Afghan Hound or Borzoi: Mr. D. G. 
Davies’ Borzoi ‘‘ Tamara of Tangmere.” 


ee : Mr. R.A. Austin’s “ Squbi- 
e e,” 


Miss K. Wheatley’s 
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Best Dachshund opposite sex 
Granvilles Bunk of Adville 

Best Dachshund, bredin Ind a Vrs Austins’ 
** Squibette ’ 

Best Greyhound Saluki or Whippet H H 
Shri Akkasahcb s Whippet Dmah Dee 

Best opposite sex Princess Shri Shalini 
Rajes Whippet Dawn Tinker 


Mrs A G 


Best Airedale Mr W A Officers Cham 
pion Marsden Margueritte 

Best Bull Terrier Mr Austins Keen Blade 

Best Bull Tener opposite sex “Mrs 
Wadmores Alma of Adville 

Best Cain Terrier Mrs Rapers ‘ Hasleigh 
Knowell 

Best Cairn Terrier opposite sex Miss V 
DaArcys Nugget of Hyver 

Best Smooth kox Terner H 4H _ Shri 
Akkasahebs Bowden Hardbake 

Best Smooth Fox Tenier <«pposite sex 
Mrs J M Connells Augusta Mint 

Best Wire Fox or Kerry Blue Terner Mr ' 
T Andereggs Wire kox Terrier Struppi 


Best Scottish Terrier “Mrs H V_ Fid)3 
Champion Rouken Sylvia 
Best Sealyham Dr VS Raos 
of Herds 

Best Tibetan Terrier Boston Terrier Lakeland 
Terrier, Finnish Spetz or Dobermann Pin 
scher Mr D G Davies’ Boston Terme: 
* Barthc ndown Bronx 

Best Jitter 1, Mr Coc pers Afchan Hounds 
2 Mrs Gianvilles Bull Termers 3 Mis 
Scully s Scottish Tetriers 

Best dog owned by novice exhibitor resident 
in Bombay Mrs A Dyes Alsatian Lord 
Teoma of Dadar 

Best dog owned by Indian novice Exhibit r 
oppcsite sex Mrs LCduljis Pomeranian 
* Bensmark Ilue D Or 


Best dog owned by novice exhibitor preceding 
two barred Mre Wadmores Bull Terre 
Alma of Adville 


Best dog owned by novice exhibitor opposite 
se. —Mra \ V fatt ns Austialian Terrier 
W oggie 


Best Puppy bred in Bombay or Salsette 
Mrs Wadmores Alm of Adville 


Best Puppy bred in Bombay or Salsette op 
posite sex Mrs Pattons Woggie 


Best dog in show owned by outstation 
exhibitor who has not won prize in show — 
Mr L C Smiths Alsatian los: Von 
Hans Scutting ksq 


Best dog owned by outstation exhibitor o 
posite sex —“Miss EK M Homans Airedale 
Chaim] ion Tony Goodfellow of the Foices 


Best Jumor Dr V A Rios Sealyham 
Bunting of Herds 


Best Junior opposite sex H H 


Mahatajah of holhe e™* © Pel weose 
Alom of Wai Tou 


Best Soldiers Dog Sub Conductor Adams 
Elkhound 2 Sergt Rowlands Wire Fox 
Terrier 


Bunting 


the 


Whita 


Dog Shows 


Jubbulpore. 


The Central Provimces and Berar Kennel 
Clubs Sixth Championship Dog Show resulted 
as follows — 


CHALLENGE CUPS 


Best Exhibit m the Show —Miss 8 Agabeg s 
Wire lox Terrier Lanarth Contester 
Best Exhil it in the Show opposite sex —Waharay 
Amer Singh sGreyhound Boyeway Serenity ’ 
Best Sporting Exhibit in the Show —Mrs D 
M Heasman +s Smooth Fox Terrier Caravan 
Stvlo 
Best Non Sporting Exhibit in the Show —Mrs 
P P Pandoles Alsatian Ivan of Hillersdon 
Best Non Sporting Lxhibit in the Show of posite 
sex —Lt “VM 4 Khans Alsatian ‘ Beda 
of Gainsborough 
Best Exhibit bred in India —-Miss J I Guthries 
Dachshund Mulberry 
' Best Puppy in the Show —Mrs McLean Jary 8 
Airedale Terrier Gosthorpe Supreme 


U P & BFRAR KENNEL CLUB SPECIALS 
(MEMBERS ONLY ) 


Best Exhibit —Mr D Geo Davies 
Tamara of Tangmere 
Best Exhibit bred in India —The Nerbudda 
Vale Hunts Fox Hound Gunboat 
Best Exhibit bred m C P and Berar —Mrs J 
Bellamy s Alsatian Baron Von Bellzemberg ” 
Best Puppy —\irs E M Andrewes Irish Setter 
Bridget of Disney 


CLUB SPECIALS 


Best Exhibit owned by member of K C I — 
Hon ble Mrs Shuttleworth Fields Cocker 
Spaniel Bluebird of Spoonhull 

Best Exhibit owned by a member of the Calcutta 
K CG —Miss S Agabegs Wire Fox Terrier 

Lanarth Contester 


VARIETY CLASSES 


Best Litter —Viss J I Guthrie s Dachshunds 

Second Best Litter —Miss F E ™M Espleys 
Cocker Spaniels 

Reserve to Second Best Litter —Miss E Hunts 
Cocker Spaniels 

Best Brace —H H the Maharawal of Partab 
garh s Bull Terriers 

Best Team —Miss J I Guthrie s Dachshunds 

Best Exhibit of a Novice Eshibitor —Mr P 
R Narimins Great Dane Mamly Wonarch 

Best Exhibit owned by a resident of Jubbul 
pore —Lt G W H Fields West Highland 
White Terrier Algernon Bulgie 

Best Lahibit owned by aresident ofthe C P — 
Lt G W H Fields West Highland White 
Terrier Algernon Bulgie 

Best Exhibit imported from abroad —Mrs D 
M Heasman » Smooth Fox Terrier Caravan 
St; lo 

Best Exhibit imported since the last Show — 
Muss S Agabegs Wire Fox Terrier Lanarth 
Contester 

Best Exhibit bred m India —Virs McLean 

Jary s Airedale Terrier Gosthorpe Supreme ° 


Borzois 


Dog Shows. 


Best Exhibit bred in India since the last Show — 
Miss J. I. Guthrie’s Dachshund ‘‘ Blackie- 


more.” 

Best Exhibit bred in India from both parent: 
Bred in India —Mrs, J Bellamys Alsatia: 
“Baron Von Bellzemberg ”’ 

Best Exhibit bred by the Exhibitor —Muss J, I 
Guthrie’s Dachshund ‘ Mulberry ”’ 

Best Exhibit the property of a lady —Mrs 
D. M Heasman’s Smooth Fox Terrier ‘ Cara: 
van Stylo” 


Best Tov —Miss F E 
‘ Brilliance of Dara ’ 


Best Non Sporting Exhibit other than Tov — 
Mis P P Pandole’s Alsatian ‘ Ivan of 
Hillersdon ’’ 

Best Gun Dog —WMrs E Hunt’s Cocker Spanie. 
‘ Melford Madigan ”’ 

Reserve to Best Gun Dog —Miss K H Whea: 
tley’s Cocke1 Spaniel ‘ Frisa of Dervaig ’ 

Best Hound —Maharay Amer Singhs Grey 
hound ‘“ Boyeway Serenity ” 

Best Terrier —Miss S Agabeg’s Wue Fox 
Terrier ‘‘ Lanarth Contester ’’ 

Best Terrier other than Fox Terrier —H H. 
the Maharawal of Partabgarhs ‘“ Sharples 
Camelia ”’ 

Best Pupp} in Show —Dr V S Rao’s Sealyham 
Terrier ‘ Bunting of Herds ” 

Best Puppy Bred in India —Mrs McLean Jary’s 
Auedale Terrier ‘ Gosthopre Supreme 

Best Junior —Mr A. J Wagles Alsatian 

‘Twilight Tarzan ”’ 

Best Junior Bred in India —Dr R J Anthony's 

Smooth Fox Terrier Marble Jock ”’ 


Best Maiden —Lt, Ahan’s Alsatian ‘ Lady 
Beth ” 


M Espley’s Pomerania: 


Best Maiden Bred in India —Dr Anthony’s 
Smooth Fox Terrier ‘‘ Marble Jock ’ 
Best Novice —Lt Khans Alsatian 

marck ” 

Best Novice Bred in India —Lt Khan s Alsatian 
** Bismarck ” 

Best Lxhibit mm Limit Class —Mrs E Blunt’s 
Cocker Spaniel ‘ Melford Madigan ” 

Best Exhibit in Special Limit Class Bred in 
India —Lt Khans Alsatian ‘‘ Beda of 
Gainsborough.” 

Best Exhibit in the Open Class —Miss S$ 
Agabeg 8s Wire Fox Terrier ‘ Lanarth Con- 
tester ”’ 

Reserve to Best Exhibit in Open Class —-Mrs 
D M Heasman’s Smooth Fox Terrier ‘ Cara- 
van Stvlo ” 

Grand Challenge Class for Exhibits bred in 
India (6 tankards) —Mr A K_  Datta’s 
Great Dane ‘‘Right Lioness ’’ Lt Khan’s 
Alsatian ‘‘ Beda of Gainsborough,’ The 
Nerbudda Vale Hunt’s Fox Hound ‘ Film 
Star,’ Miss K H Wheatley’s Cocher Spaniel 


Bis- 


“Firsa of Dervaig,’’ Mrs McLean Jary’s 
Airedale Terrier ‘‘Gosthorpe Supreme”’ 
and Mrs T McDonald’s Airdale ‘‘ Chestnut 


Carletta ” 
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Best Exhibit Jubbulpore Residents’ Unregis- 
tered Dogs —Mi. W. L Norris’ Cockel 
Spaniel 

Best Soldier’s Dog —1.—Pte Walker’s Wire 
Fox Terrier, 2—Dvr Cullen’s Greyhound. 


ALSATIAN CLUB OF INDIA’S SPECIALS 
(MEMBERS ONLY ) 


Best Alsatian in Show —Mrs. P. P Pandole’s 
“Tvan of Hullersdon ”’ 

Best Alsatian in Show opposite sex —Mrs. 
P P Pandole’s ‘* Lerche-von-don Secreta- 
ainezie ”’ 


Best Imported Alsatian —Mrs P, P Pandole’s 
“Tvan of Hillersdon ”’ 

Best Imported opposite sex —Mrs P P 
Pandoles ‘‘ Lerche von-don Secretainerie ” 
Best Alsatian bred in India —Maharaj Narayan 

Singh s “‘ Rezidunue ” 
Best Alsatian bred in India opposite sex — 
Mis J Bellamys ‘‘ Baion Von Bellzemberg ”’ 
Best Alsatian Puppy —Mr. A. # Wagle’s 
* Twilight Tarzan ” 

Alsatian with the best gait —Mrs 
Pandole’s ‘‘Ivan of Hullersdon ”’ 
Best Indian bred Junio1 Dog or Bitch —Mr A. 

J Wagles “ Twilight Taizan ”’ 


GREAT DANE C I SPECIALS 


Dog or Bitch with the best head, neck and 
expression —Mis H J Abraham’s ‘‘ Yukna 
Von Loheland of Sonal ” 


Challenge Certificates were awarded to the 
following Exhibits in the Show — 
Mr D Geo Davies’ Borzois 

Tangmere ”’ 

Lt M Z J han’s Alsatran 
bo1ough ” 
Mrs J Jackson’s Yellow Labrador Retriever 

** Rust of Tamack ”’ 

Mr J P Shaw’s Irish Setter ‘‘ Gewdore Pat ”’ 

Miss kh H Wheatley’s Cocker Spaniel ‘‘ Frisa 
of Dervaig ”’ 

rs McLean Jary’s Airedale Terrier 
thorpe Supreme ” 

Mis T McDonald’s Airedale Terrier ‘“‘ Chestnut 

Carletta ”’ 

Ir D Geo Davies’ Boston Terrier ‘“ Barton- 
down ” 
H H the Maharawal of Partabgarh’s Bull 

Terrier ‘‘ Battler of Bhghtv ” 

Mrs E Hunt’s Cocker Spaniel ‘ Melford 

Madigan ’” 

Irs D M MHeasman’s Smooth Fox Terrier 

** Caravan Stylo ” 

Miss S Agabegs Wire Fox Terrier ‘‘ Lanarth 

Contester ”’ 

Mrs M Bridge’s Wire Fox Terrier ‘‘ Lanarth 

Charm ”’ 
aleut Fuield’s West Highland White Terrier 

‘** Algernon Bulgie.”’ 

Mass J I. Guthrie’s Dachshund ‘“ Bestledune 

Dessy.”’ 

Miss K. P. Mangaldas’ Black and Tan Terrier 

** Jackman.” 


P Pp. 


‘*Tamara of 


“* Beda of Gains- 


“ Gos- 
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Miss F E, M Espley’s Pomeranian ‘ Brilliance 
of Dara,” 

Mrs. D V Franklyn Wood’s Dalmatian ‘‘ Mace 
of Hockley,” 


Poona. 


The Fifth Championship Dog Show held by 

the Poona Kennel Club resulted as follows — 

H E the Governors cup for the best exhibit 
in the show was won by Lieut Colonel G 
H Chambers Wire Fox Termer “Ch 
Dogberry Knighted of Dingley Dell” 

The ‘ limes of India” Cup for the best 
exhibit m the show onponite seX Was Won 
by Lieut Colonel G Chambers Wire 
Fox Terrier bitch “Ch Dogberry Love 
liness ’ 

Reserve to best exhibit inshow Mrs W J 
Ingham s Pomeranian ‘“ Perivale Midnight 
Sun 

Reserve to best exhibit in the show of opposite 
sex Mrs M Clarke’s Pekingese bitch Ch 
Chua of Alderbourne ” 

Cup fot the best exhibit in show bred 1n India 
Lieut Colonel G H Chamber’s Wire Fox 
Terrier ‘‘ May Queen of Dingley Dell 

Cup for best exhibit in show bred in India, 
of opposite sex Capt J G Stonhams 
Alsatian ‘ Falker Von Sydenberg ’ 

Cup for best puppy in show Capt J G 

» Stonham’s Alsatian ‘ Falker Von Syden 
berg ”’ 


Challenge Cups. 


Byramyjee Cup for the best exhibit in the show 
Lieut -Colouel G H Chambers Wire Fox 
Terrier ‘Ch Dogberry Anighted of 
Dingley Dell ’ 

Poona Kennel Club for the best op 
Lt Col G H Chambers Wire lox Terr 
bitch ‘Ch Dogberry Loveliness 

Bhadr) Cup for the best exhibit im the show 
bred in India Lt Col G@ H Chambers 
Wire Fox Terrier bitch ‘May Queen of 
Dingley Dell ’ 

Jind Cup for the best opposite sex Capt J 
G Stonhams Alsatian ‘“‘Falker von 
Sydenberg ”’ 

Royal Warwickshire Regiment s cup for the 
best Gundog Capt BR P Kilkellys ‘ Xil- 
dare Kim ’ 

Sangli Cup for the best Junior exhibit in the 
show Lt ColuG H Chambers Wire Fox 
Terrier bitch ‘‘ May Queen of Dingley Dell ”’ 


site Sex 


Dog and Horse Shows. 


Black Wendy cup for the best Cocker Spaniel : 
Capt. J S Webber’s bitch, ‘‘ Websel Silver 
Trump of Ware ” 


Sir Jamsetjee Jeeieebhoy ae for the beat 
Alsatian Mrs P P mdole’s dog 
‘‘ Ivan of Hillersdon ”’ 


Bensmark Trophy for the best puppy, bred 
in India Capt J G Stonhams Alsatian 
dog ‘ Falker Von Sydenberg ”’ 

Spratts Challenge cup for the best puppy 4 
to 6 months old Capt J G Stonhams 
Alsatian ‘‘Falker Von Sydenberg ’”’ 


Fragan Duchess Shield for the best Terrier 
in the show Lt -Col G@ H Chambers 
Wire Fox Terrier dog ‘Ch Dogberry 
Knighted of Dingley Dell ” 

Dorabjyee Gold Cup for the best exhibit born 
in Poona or Kirkee and owned by a local 
reeldent Capt J G Stonhams Alsatian 
‘ Falker Von Sydenberg ” 


Members Events. 


Sir Victor Sassoon Cup for the best exhibit 
in show Lieut -Col G@ H Chamber's 
Wire Tox Terner dog ‘Ch Dogberry 
Knighted of Dingley Dell ” 

Mrs M Clarke Cup for the best opposite sex 
Lt Col G H Chambers Wire Fox Terrier 
bitch ‘Ch Dogberry Loveliness ’’ 


Ichalharanji Cup for the best exhibit bred in 
India It Col G H Chambers Wire Fox 
oe bitch ‘‘May Queen of Dingley 

e 


Cornaglia Cup for the best exhibit opposite 
Sex Miss E M kaggs dog Dachshund 
*“* Tortune of Faem ” 

Bosh Memoria] Cup for the best Dachshund 
dog bred in India Miss E M Faggs 

kortune of Faem ” 

Partabzhar Cup for the best Alsatian Mrs 
L C Smiths bitch Cousine Vom Haus 
Schutting of Sydenberg ’ 

Nusserwan)i Sorabji Cup for the best Puppy 
owned and bred bya member Miss E M 
Fagg s dog ‘ Fortune of Faem ” 

Savanur Cup for the best Fox Terner Lt - 
Colonel G H Chambersdog “Ch Dogberry 
Knighted of Dingley Dell 

Riversdale Cup for the best exhibit in Toy 
Breeds ‘VWrs M Clarks bitch “Ch. 
Chua of Alderbourne ” 

Ming Gold Cup for the best 1mported exhibit ° 
Lt Col G H Chambers dog “Ch Dog- 
berry Knighted of Dingley Dell ' 


HORSE SHOW. 


Bombay. 


The following are the results of the Bombay 


Horse Show — 


Class I —Polo a eet | Weight .— 
sq 


Prizes preserted by J D Petit, 


H H the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmur’s 
“Jupiter” 2 H H the 
of Jammu and Kashmir’s 


* Maitland ” 1, 
Mahiraja 
“Sunset ’’ 8 


Class II—Polo Pomes—Light Weight — 
Prizes presented by C. D Dad, Esq 
H. H the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir s 


** Treasure * 1 The Poona Horse’s 
“Radient”’ 2 H H the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir’s ‘“‘ Barbara” $ 


Class ITI —Ponieshkely to make polo Ponies — 
Prizes presented by Messrs Julius Gove and Co 
H the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 


“Princess” 1 Major J M Grahams 
“Snip Snap” 2 Mr T D and Capt RB 
VY Goves ‘* Carrana ’’ 3 


Horse Shows, Billiards and Badminton. 


Class IV.—Champion Polo Pony —Challenge 
Cup and replica presented by Messrs Julius 
Gove and 

H H the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmu’s 

“Maitland ” | 

Class V—Polo Pomies adjudged to have 
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Class XII —Open Ponies (in hand) —Prizes 
ee by H H the Prince of Berarand M P. 
tel, Esq 
Mr Captain’s “‘ Verbena”? 1 Mr T D and 
Capt R V Goves “ Carrana” 2 


Class XII-A —-Thoroughbred Indian Horses 


Played best in the Bombay Polo Tournaments —) and Ponies—3and 4 years old —Prizes present 


Two prizes presented by H H the Maharaja of: 
Jammu and Kashmir, will be awarded to the two! 
polo ponies adjudged to have played best in the 
current Bombay Polo Tournaments Judges’ 
decision will be announced at the conclusion of 
the Tournaments 
Class VI —Troop Horses belonging to H E 
the Governor’s Body Guard —Prizes presented 
by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart 
Sowar Suleman Khan’s ““Dalymount Park” 1 
Dafadar Bhagat Singhs Nelson ” 2 
Sowar Nikka Singh’s “ Fairy King 3 
Class VII —Troop Horses the Bombay J ight 
Patrol —Cups presented by H E the Gover 
nor of Bombay, the Thakore Saheb of Limhdi 
and Shantidas Askuran Shah, Esq , J P 
Tpr EC A W Richardsons ‘ Buster” 1 
Tpr F T N Watts ‘ Buster II” 2 
Tpr W Richardsons ‘Crazy Quilt’ 3. 
Class VIJJ —Hunters—Heavvy Weight — 
Prizes presented by Sir Cusrow Wadia CITE, 
and M Wemyss, Lsq 
H H the Maharaja of Idars ‘‘ Snowball” 1 
Mr Sheppaids ‘Sealwood” 2 
Class IX —Hunters—Iight Weight —Przes 
presented by H 8 Captain 1sq 
M1 LI D Sheppards ‘ Bendigo” 1 
Noel-Patons ‘ Cracker Tach” 2 


Mrs 


ed by The Royal Western India Turf Club, Ltd 
H H the Maharaja of Idar’s “ Vandyke’”’ 1, 
Mr A M Khairazs “ Redouble” 2 Mr 

R K F Sing’s “ Aristocratic’ 3 
Class XIII —Hackhs— Horse —Prizes_ pre- 
sented by H H the Rajaof Baria and Mrs J. 

K Mehta 

1 Capt. 
HH 


Major J M Grahams “ Griff” 


P B Sangers ‘Kinz Simon ’ 
the Maharaja of Jamu and kashmur’s 
‘Jane ’ 3 

Class XIV—Hachs—Ponmies —Prizes  pre- 


oti by Sir Ness Wadia and Sultan M Chinoy, 
sq 


Mr H S8S (Captain’s ‘“‘ Verbena” 1 Mrs 
GE Portals ‘Patrica’ 2 »« 
Class XV—Lades’ Hachs—Horses and 


Ponies —lst price presented by H H_ the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla —2nd prize presented by 
Miss Meherbai M N Dalal 

Mr H 8S Captains ‘ Verbena ’ not eligible, 
for 1st prize, as the mare has already won two 
Ist prizes 


Mr E D_ Sheppards ‘“Sealwood” 1. 
Nawabzada Mohd Sher Ali Khans 
“Mahk ’ 2 

Class XVI —Childrens Ponies The best 


Class X —The Moore Challenge Cup for the| unattended rider over 6 years and under 14 — 


Best Hunter in the show 

Mrs H S Captains ‘ Vine Knight ” 

Class XI —Horses—open (in hand) —Prizes 
presented by H H the Right Hon The Aga 
Khan Amuiruddm Shalehbhoy Tyebjee Esq 
and Messrs The Army and Navy Stores, Ltd 


(a) Master Kishore D Khatau on“ Shila ” 
The Best Pony Suitable for a Child (b) 
Miss Wendy Corbett Wright s ‘‘ Slushdrop ”’ 
The Best Rider 6 years old and under, 
(c) Miss Susan Partal on “ Bansi”’ 


Class XVII —Open Jumping—Prizes present- 


H H the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmirs ed by H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur and 
Princess”? 1 Mr Wemyss’ ‘Nouste Messrs Mappin & Webb, Ltd 
Henic’ 2, Mrs Noel Pitons ‘‘Cracker Capt E W Whitfield 1. Ruisaldar M Ali 2 
Jack 3 Sowar Dhin Singh 3 
BILLIARDS. 
Bombay. 


Western India Amateur Bulliards Championship — 
Final —A K Shakoor beat M, A. Tyebyee by 750 points to 457 


BADMINTON. 


Bombay. 


Western Ind’a Badminton Championships -— 


Men’s Singles—Final —H. Rebeiro beat 
J Pinto, 15-9, 15-10, 


Women’s Singles—Final :—Miss F. Talyar- 
khan beat Miss Vacha, 11-8, 11-7, 


Men’s Doubles—Final —R N Kanga and 
J R_ Vimadalal beat V. Kapadia and 
M D'Souza, 2111, 17 21, 21-14, 


Women’s Doubles—Final —Mrs Kama and 
Misa Vimadalal beat Miss Dady-Burjor and 
Miss Vajifdar, 23 20, 21 9 

Mixed Doubles—Final —J R Vimadalal 
and Miss Vacha beat D Stilliard and Mrs. 
Kerr, 21-28, 21-4, 21-7, 
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KABADDI 


In the final of the Kabaddi tournament Bengal 


Bengal scored anothcr success when they 


beat the Central Provinces by 16 poimts to 14 defcated the Punjab by 24 points to 20 in the 


The result was a correct indication of the run basketball final 


of play, the Central Provinces ttam extending 
their opponent throughout the match 


(Captain), H 


Bengal —A K_ Phusilal 
P RK gur, R 


Banerji, H Scn, Sur, 
Shankcur and Noor VMahommed 


Centru Provinces —S VY Gandhe (Captain) 
V G Narkar S W Dhave V N Guar 
DD D Dorkhand, V D hhaniwals and 
Vv D Gupta 


They led 7—6 at the interval 


Teams -— 


Bengal —S Dutt (Captain), R Ganguly, 
S Chattcrjee H Roy, D B Shay, 
Rampuria, B Ghosh and B Mitter 


Punjib —Amir Ahmad (Captam), Jagir 
Singh Ahmed Din Garudasmal Tahir 
Hussain Motilal, Mohinuddm R C Dutt 
and Hussain 


CYCLING. 


Bombay Pvoona race — 
Ralgar (Jamkhand1) 6 hours, 19 minutes 


B S Sabanwar (Jamkhand)) 6 hours 25 munutes 5f seconds 
A N Nak (Jamkhandi) 6 hours, 38 minutes, 13 secends 


WEIGHT LIFTING. 


Calcutta. 


Four All India records were beiten in the 
National Weight Lifting Championships organs 
d by the Jogesh Biyam Sinuty at bdsalikia 
‘Howrah District) The new records were — 
Henry Snuth—Iwo hinds cloan and military 
piess of 180 Ibs and two hinds clean and 
jerk of 245 Ibs , performed ut a body weight 
of 11 stones 
A R Choakraowty—Two hands snatch of | 
185 Ibs in the 10 stone class 
R C Bhattacharya—Two hinds clean and 
mulitary press of 150 Ib» m the heavy 
welght cliss thus beiting the All Indi. 
record by 174 pounds 
Given below are the results of the cham 
plonships, the order being two hands mils 


tary press with bir bell two hands snatch 
with bur bell md the two hands clean and 
Jerk with ba bell 

8 Stone Class—Leshe Elhot (Ziomst Inst ) 
120 130 170 Total 420 pounds 

9 Stone (las—R C Bhattacharya 150, 125, 
170 =Total 445 pounds 

10 Stone Class—A R Chakraoarty (Ghose 
College) 165 185 230 Totu o80 pounds 

11 Stone Class—Hen1y Smith (Zionist Inst ) 
170 170 230 Total 750 pounds 

Heavyweiztht—Roland Lehany (Zionist Inst ) 
160 180 2573 Total 597} pounds 
Henry Smith (Zionist Inst ) 180 170, 245 
Totu 595 pounds 2 

Best poe st A Kuietnander (Ziniost 
Inst ) 


ALL-INDIA RECORDS. 
All-India Athletic Records as on the 31st March 1938 — 





Event Time or Distance 

100 Metres 10 6 sec 
200 Metres 22 4 sec 
400 Metres 49 8 sec 
800 Metra 1m 56% sec 
1500 Metres 4m 9 458ec 
5000 Metres 15m 238%ec 
10,000 Metres 82m 2 6cec 
110 Metres Hurdles 15 68sec 
400 Metres Hurdles 57 8sec 
Shot Put 44 ft 8}in 
Hammer Throw 128 ft 1} in 
Long Jump 22 ft 101n 


Holder and Province 


J Hart, Punjab 

J Hart Punjaband F Jantzer, Bengal 
F Gantzer Benga! 

Hazura singh, Patiala 


P C Daniels Army 
Raunag Singh, Punjab, 
Raunig Singh, Punjab. 
Brisley, © P. 


B J Pereira, Madras, 
Zahur Ahmad, Punjab 
[A Drummond, Punjab 
[Narmjan Singh, Punjat 


All-India Records and Sporting Institutions. 
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All-India Athletic Records as on the 31st March 1938.—conid. 





Event. Time or Distance. 


High Jump ee ies 
Hop, Stepand Jump .. 
Discus Throw .. ; 
Javelin Throw .. -|183 ft. 28 in. 
Pole Vault -(12 ft. g in. 


4x 400 Metres Relay ..| 3m. 34} sec. 

4 x100 Metres Relay ..|48sec. .. — 
3000 Metres Steeplechase] 10m. 46.4s8ec. .. 
Marathon i ../8hrs. 9m, 10 sec. 


6 ft. Z in. 
46 ft. 104 in. 
.(126 ft. 3¢ in. 


All-India Swimming Records.— 
100 Metres, Free Style, (Men) :—Raja Ram 
Shawoo, Kengal. Time—1 min. 7 1-5 secs. 
100 Metres, Back Stroke, (Men) :—Raja Ram 
Shawoo, Bengal. Time—1 min. 28 2-5 secs. 


200 Metres, Breast Stroke, (Men) :—Profulla 
Mullick, Bengal. Time—3 min. 18 secs. 


| Holder and Province. 


.. |A. H. Priestly, Madras. 


. |Mehar Chand Dhawan, Punjab, 


IR, Armstrong, U. P. 
.. |. Whiter, Punjab. 
. |Abdul Shafi, Punjab. 


. {Bombay Police. 
. |Punjab Team, 


.. 1. 8. A. Swami, Bombiy. 
.. {R. C, Michael, Bombay, 





1,500 Metres, Free Style, (Men) :—Madan 
Sinha, Bengal. Time—22 mins. 21 4-5 secs. 

50 Metres, Free Style, (Women) :—Miss Bani 
Ghosh, Bengal. Time—41 3-5 secs. 

50 Metres, Back Stroke, (Women):—Miss Bani 
Ghosh, Bengal. Time—47 2-5 ,eecs. 

50 Metres, Breast Stroke, (Women) :—Miss 
Bani Ghosh, Bengal. Time—50 secs. 


SPORTING INSTITUTIONS. 


Indian Olympic Association.— Patron: His 
Excelency The Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. 

President; His Highness the Maharajadhiraj 
of Patiala. 

Chairman: The Hon’ble Sir Girja Shankar 
Bajpai, K.B.E., C.I.E., 1.C.8., Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of 
Education, Health and Lands, New Delhi, 
Simla, 

Honorary Treasurer: B. L. Rallia Ram, Esq., 
B.8c., B.T., General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., 
Lahore. 

Honorary Secretary: S. M. Moinul Haq, 
Esq., M.A., O.B.E., Patna. 

Honorary Associate Secretaries: N. Ahmed, 
Esq., Calcutta, K, Mukerji, Esq. 
B.P.E, (U.8.4.) Bombay. 


ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 
INDIAN OLYMPIO ASSOCIATION. 
Army Sport Control Board, Ambala, Kasauli. 

— Secretary: Major A. C. Wilson. 

Assam Olympic Association, Jorhat, Assam.— 
Secretary: T. N. Sharma, Esq. 

President: Mr. Chandradhar Barooah, Ex- 
Minister of Council of State. 

Baroda Olympic Association, Kothi Building, 
Baroda.—Secretary: V. V. Vadnerker, Esq. 
President: Shrimant Yuvraj Pratap Singh, 
Geakwar. 

Bengal Olympic Association, 25, Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta.— Secretary: N. Ahmed, Esq. 

President: The Hon’ble Sir Monmatha Nath 
Ray Chowdhury, Kt., Maharaja of Santosh. 

Bihar Olympic Association, P.O. Bankipore, 
Patna.-—Secretary: S. M. Moinul Haq, Esq., 
M.A., O.B.E. 


President : Dr. Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, Kt., 
Bar-at-law, 


Bombay Presidency Olympic Association 
Lalgir Chambers, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. 
Secretary > S. K, Mukerji, Esq. 


President ; Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, Kt., C.1.E., 
Bombay. 


Central] Provinces & Berar Olympic Associa- 
tion, Dhantoli, Nagpur,—Secretary; Dr. L. J. 
Kokardekar, D.T.E. 


President: Mr. B.G, Khaparde, 

Delhi Olympic Association, 2, Lady Hardinge 
Road, New Delhi.— Secretary : Dr. P. N. Sen. 

President : 8. B. 8. Sobha Singh. 


Gwalior Sports Association, Gwalior.— 
Secretary: N. N. Kunzru, Esq., Motimaha, 
Gwalior. 


President: General Rajwade Sahib, Gwalior. 
Indian Hockey Federation Lucknow. (Lucknow 
University).—Secretary: Dr. A. C. Chatterj). 


President : Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
Khan, K.C.S.I. 


Madras Olympic Association, Saidapet, 
Madras—Secretary: H. U. Buck, Esq. 

President: The Hon’ble Dr. P. Sibbarayan, 
LL.D., Bar-at-Law, Zamindar of Kum iramang- 
lam, Fairlawns, Egmore, Madras. 

Mysore Olympic Association, Cenotaph Road, 


Y.M.C.A., Bangalore City.—Secretary: J.h. 
Isar, B.A., M.B.E., Esq. 


President: H. H. the Yuvraja of Mysore. 
Patiala Olympic Association, Rajindar Bhawan, 


Patiala—Secretary: Lt.-Col. Rao Raja Sri 
Brindra Singhji. 


Punjab Olympic Association, 95, Pringle Road, 
Lahore.— Secretary: Rai Sahib Kirpa Narain. 


President: The Hon’We Major Sirdar Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan. 


Chairman: Mr. G. D. Sondhi, M.A., I.E.S. 
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United Provinces Olympic Association, 
pbabebad.—Secretary S Nawab Hussain, Esq , 


President: Nawab Sir Mohammed Yusaf, 
Lucknow 


Indian Weight Lifting Federation, 214, 
Circular Road, Calcutta.—Secretary . 
Bhose, Esq 

Presvdent Maharajadhiraja Sir Byay Chand 
Mahtab, GCIL, KCSI, IOM, of 
Burdwan 


Lower 
N. N 


Boxing. 
Army & Royal Air Force Boxing Association, 


Iudia.—Li ut R G Bowlev, Army School of 
Physical Training, Ind1i, Ambala 


Bengal Amateur Foxing Federation. 
A Newbery, 4, hyd Strcet, Calcutta. 


Burma Amateur Boxing Association.—B <A 
Shadrach, Post Box 86, Rangoon, Birma 


_Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Federa- 
tion —A ft, Lamas, c/o Bombay Lelephone 
Company, kurt, Bombay 


Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association —Hon 
Secretary A B Henricus, Esq, c/o Messrs 
James Tinliy & Co Ltd Colombo, Ceylon 


Madras Amateur Boxing Association —Hon 
Srcretary IL © Buck Lsq, Primcipal, Ihe 
Y M C A College of Physical Education 
Saida pet, Madris 


? 

Pengal Boxing Federation —Hon Secretary 
Rev Newbury, Principal, Atmanian Callezc 
Kyd Strut Calcutta 

South Calcutta Boxing Association —Hon 
Secretary Ashuke Chaittcree Hsq, c/o The 
Modern Review, 120/2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta 

Hydsrabad State.—Fred Web r Ksy , Director 
of Physial Liucation, Mumthaz Manson, 
saifabad, Hyderabad (Dvuccin) 


Cricket. 


*¥The Board of Control for Cricket in India.— 
President Dr subbiroyjn 
Vace Presidents “Mr RK L Grint Govan, 
ae kK , Dr H D. Kinga, Su Leiqiit’ Hyat 
aD 


Chas. 


Hony Secretary K S Ringa Rao, Y TL P., 
Koil Street, Tiuip'icane, Madras 

Hony Treasirer Mr 4 R Irom ACA, 
PO Box 1, New Delhi 

Cricket Club of India —Hon Secretary A A, 
Jasdenvala, Brabourne Stidium Romb iy 

The Bombay Cricket Association —'Zony 
Jount Secretarres A A A Fyzee Esy H N 
Contractor Esq, c/o The Islam Gymkhana, 
Kennedy Sea Face, Bombay 

Ths Madras Cricket Association.—Hony 
Secretary K 8S Ranga Rao ksqg, 7, T P 
Koil Street, Triplicane, Madras 

The Cricket Association of Bangal and Assam.— 
Hony Secretary W. Ki. Mitchell Innes, Esq, 
Eden Gardens, Calcutta 

The Sind Cricket Association.—Hony 
Secretary. D. Britto, Esz, PO Box 35, 
Karachi. j 


Sporting Institutions. 


The Northern India Cricket Association.— 
Hony Secretary PAT Edwards, Esq, P.O. 
Box 97, The Mall, Lahore 


The Southern Punjab Cricket Association.— 
Hony = Secretary Dewan Walait1 Ram, 
Kapurthala 

The Jamnagar State Cricket Association.— 
President His Highness The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar, The Palace, Jamnagar, (Kathiawar). 

The Delhi and District Cricket Association.— 
Hony Secretary B R Kagal, Dsq , Willingdon 
Pavilion, New Delhi 

The Western India States Cricket Association — 
Hony Secretary Major CWL Harvey, MC, 
Rajkot, CS 

The Army Sports Control Board.—Hony,. 
Secretary Colonel S Van B Lamg, DSO, 
MC , Ambala or Kasauli 

The C. P. and Berar Cricket Association.— 
Hony Secretary Nawab Siddique Ah Khan, 
MLA, Nagpur 

The Rajputana Cricket Association.—Hony 
Secretary H Bradshaw, Esq, Mayo 
College, Aymer 

The Central India Cricket Association.— 
Hiony Secretary Major R M _ Lindsley, 
Residency Post Office Indore CI 

The U. P. Cricket Association —Zony 
Secretary Ahad Husain, E,y, Mu»hir Manil, 
Jopling Roil, Lucknow 

The Gujarat Cricket Association.—Hony 
Secretary C MM Diwan, L3q_ Central Bank 
Building, Gandhi Roai, Ahmedabad 

The Hyderabad State Cricket Association.— 
Hony Secretary %& M Hadi B3q_ Boy scouts’ 
Crimp, Saifabad, Hyderabadi (Deccan) 

The Mysore State Cricket Association.— 
Hony Secretary Dr C > Pichimuthu BSc, 
PhD (Glas), FGS,F RSE, Central College, 
Bingalore 

The Maharashtra Cricket Association.—/Zony 
Secretary M G _ Bhave, Esq, co Deccan 
Gymkhan3, Poona 

The Baroda 
Hons Joint Secretarres 


State Cricket Association.— 
KR 3B Nimbalkar, 


Esq Harbant Desai, Cog Lecla Bungalow, 
Baroda 

The Bihar Cricket Association.—Hony. 
Secretary N Kurewhi, Esq, 8A _ Road, 
Jamshedpur 


Hony Joint Secretarses S \Lahya Shah, Esq, 
Karun Bakhsh, Esq, ‘Gor Khatri,’ Peshawar 


“ity 
Football, 


A‘l-India Football Federation.—President 
Brigadier V H B Manjendie, DSO, Director 
of Military Training, A H Q, Indw, New 
Dalhi/Simla Honorary Secretary Major AC 
Wilson, Army School of Physical Training, 
Ambala/ Kasauli. 


Western India Football Association, Ltd.— 
Wonorary Serretary DD J. Turner, Esq., ‘* The 
Times of India ’’, Bombay, 


United Provinces Sports Association. HZono- 
rary Secretary 8 Roy, Esq, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 


Sporting Institutions. 


Bihar Olympic Association.—Honorary Sec- 
veary S&S M Moin-ul-Haq, Esq , Bankpur,' 


Patna. 
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Punjab Hockey Association.—_Hon ‘Secretary. 
R D Bhaka, Esq, D. A. V. College, Lahore. 


Sind Hockey Association.—Hon Secretary 


North-Western India Football Association.—|Q B Nazerath, Esq, c/o St Patrick’s High 


Honorary Secretary Muni-ud-Din, Esqr., Mayo; 


Road, Lahore 


Delhi Football Association. —Honorary Secre- 


tary M.L Qureshi, Esq , Delhi 

y Sport Control Board.— Honorary 
Secretary Colonel 8. Van B Lang, D.8.0 
MC, Army School of Physical Training, 
Ambala/ Kasauli, 


Mysore Football Association.—Aonorary 


Secretary D Ramanya, Esq , Mysore Football 


Association, Mysore. 

Dacca Football Association.—Honorary Secre- 
lary N P Gupta, bsq, Dacca Football 
Association, Dacca 

Madras Football Association.—H onorary Secre- 
tary A Ramaswam Alyer, Esq, ras 
Football Association, Madras 

Ajmer Merwara Football Association— 
Hon Seerelary J N Kaul Ajmer 

Indian Football Association.—Bengal 
Jt Honorary Secretary <A. L Preston, sq, 
Calcutta 


Hockey 


The Indian Hockey Federation.—Presuient 
The Hon ble Sir Mohd Zafarullah Khan, Hon- 


Secret . Chatteryi, 
ecrelary Dr A C. Chatterj1, c/o The Univer | Secretary for Indva 
‘Street, Bandra, Bombay 


sity, Lucknow 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. 
Indian Railways Athletic Association.— 
Tlon Secretary Z H Khan, Esq, c/o The 
Railway Board, New Delhi 


Army Sports Control Board.—Hon Secre 
tary Col. 8. Van B Laing, A S C B 
Kasaul 


Bengal Hockey Association.—Hon Secretary: 
P Gupta, Esq , 100/B, Surendra Nath Banerji 
Road, Calcutta 


Bombay Provincial Hockey Association, 
Ltd.—Hon secretary. Behram Doctor, Erq, 
Allana Chambers Botany: Petit Road, Cum 
balla Hill, Bombay 

Bihar Olympic Association —Hon Secretary, 
Mr S M Moinul Haq, P O Bankipore, 
Patna 

Bhopal Hockey Association — Hon Secretary . 
A G khan, Fsq , Shamla, Bhoyal 

Central India Hockey Association. —Hon 
Secretary Mr K M. Rapna, Baxi Bagh, 
Indore (CI) 


Central Provinces and Berar Hockey Associa- 
tion.—Hon Secretary Christ Church Boys’ 
High School, Jubbulpore (C P ) 


DeJhi Hockey Association.—Hon Secretary. 
Tic B Thakurdas, RB B Town Hall, New 
elhi. 


Gwalior Sports Association —N N. Kunszru, 


The Manager, Gwalior Sports Association, Moti! 


Mahal, Gwahor, 


Madras Hockey Association.— Hon Secretary ° 
A Padmanabham Naidu, Esq, c/o Madras 
United Club, Park Town, Madras 
e panaveder State Hockey Association.—Hon, 

ecr 


ry 
tary: Huling Chief, Manavadar (Kathiawar) 


8 M Husain, Esq Private Secre- Hony. 


School, Karachi 


U. P. Sports Association.—Hon Secretary 
S$ C Roy, Lsq, MSc, (Chemistry Dept ), 
Univeraty, Lucknow 


Mysore State Hockey Association —Hon 
Secretary J.D. Doran, 25, Richmond Road, 


Bangalore 
Swimming. 
The Bombay Ducks Swimming and Diving 


Club.—Headquarters, Breach Candy Swim- 
ming Bath, Warden Road, Bombay 


The European Water Polo Association.— 
Headquarters, Back Bay Swimming Bath, 
Cooperage, Bombay 


The Golwalla Swi i 
ters, Victoria Baths, Back 
Bombay 


The 
Calcutta 


The Calcutta Swimming Club.—Headquar- 
ters, Strand Road, Culcutta. 


The Kokine Swimming Club.— Rangoon 
Tennis. 


All-India Lawn Tennis Association.—Hony 
E V Bobb, Esq, Convent 


Club.—Jieadquar- 
Bay, Cooperage, 


College Square Swimming *Cluob.— 


Foren Secretary E Rose, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham, England 

Army and Air Force Championshipse— 
ae Sports Control Board, Ambala Canton- 
ment, 


Bengal Lawn Tennis Association.—Hony 
Secretary N S Iver, Esq, Dist Commercial 
Officer, B. N Railway House, hidderpore, 
Calcutta. 


Bihar and Orissa Lawn Tennis Association.— 
Hony Secretary. K Bannerjee, Esq, New 
Patna Club, Patna, Bihar 


Bombay Lawn Tennis Association —Hony 
Secretary: J Charanjiva, Esq, c/o Burmah- 
Shell Corporation, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 


Delhi Lawn’ Tennis Association.—Hony 
Secretary. C. N Sen, Esq, 40, Asoka Road, 
Delhi 

Hyderabad Lawn Tennis Association —Hony 
Secretary. 8S. M Hadi, Esq, Boy Scout 
Headquarters, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Madras Lawn Tennis Association.—Hony 
Secretary: T B Balagopal, Esq , Mylapore, 
Madras 

Punjab Lawn Tennis Association.—Hony 
Secretary: H L Som, Esq, 8, Ferozepore 


Esq, 14, 


Road, Lahore 
Rajputana and Central India Lawn Tennis 
tion—Hony Secretary: Sobhag Mal 


Lodha, Esq, Sobhag Tenn Club, Ajmer, 
Raj)putana. 

Sind Lawn Tennis Association —Hony 
Secretary ¥. S, Marshall, Esq,., Heaaquarters, 
Sind Independent Brigade Area, Karachi. 

United Provinces Lawn Tennis Assoiation.— 
Secretary. RK K., Esq., Dave, Elgin 


Road, Allaha 


Warrant of Precedence. 


The follow:ng new Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King 
Emperor of India, and received His Royal Sign 
Manual, on 9th of May 1987 — 

1 Governor General and Viceroy of India 

2 Governors of Provinces within their 
respective charges 

3 Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal 

4 (Commander im Chicf in India 

5 Governors of the United Provinces and 
Punjab 

6 Govcrnors of Bihar and the Central Pro 
vinces 1nd Berar 


7 Gov rnors of Assam, the North West & 


Tronticr Province, Sind and Orissa 


8 Chief Tustice of India 
9 Membis of the 
Exceutive Counuil 


10 Command(rin Chuf of His Majesty s 
Naval 1 orccs 1n the List Indies 


Govcrnor General 5 


11 President of the Councl of State 
12 Prosidcnt of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly 


13 Judges of the Tcdcral Court 
44 Chicf Justices of High Courts 


15 Agcnt to the Governor Gcneril Balu- 
chistan , Ministers of Govcrnors* and Residents 


ot the Fust Class Within thc respective 
charges 

16 Chih f Commussioncr of Rauways General 
Officrs Comminding Northern Southern 


Kastirn und Wi stcrn Commands, and Officers, 
of the 11nk of Guntral 

17. Chicf of the General Staff, and Ministere 
of the Governors of Madras, Bombiy and, 
Bengal * 

18 Air Officer Commanding Royal Air 
Force in India and Ministcrs of the Governors 
of the United Provinces and Punjab * 

19 Munsters of the Governors of Bihar, and 
the Central Provinces and Berar * 


20. Agent tothe Governor Guncral Baluchis 
tan, Ministers of the Governors of Assam 
North West Fionticr Province Siadand Orissa ,* 
and Residents of the Kirst Class 

21, Presidents of Legislative Councils 

22, Speakers of Legislative Assemblies 

23 Chief Judges of Chief Courts, 
Puisne Judges of High Courts 

24 Lieutenant Generals, 

25 Auditor General in India; Chairman of 
the Federal Public Service Commission, and 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi, within his charge 

26 Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy, Members of the Railway Board , Officers! 
Commanding Military Dustricts within their 
respective charges, Railway Financial Com | 


and 


27 Additional Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department, 
Judges of Chief Courts and Vice Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 


28 Chairman, Public Service Commission’ 
Madras, Bombay and Sind and Bengal Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, withinthe charge and Chief Secretaries 
oy ne Governments of Madras, Bombay and 

enga 


29 Chief Commissioner of Delhi, Commis- 
sioners of Revenue and Commissioner of Excise 
Bombay, Durector General Indian Medical 
Service, Directo: General of Posts and Tele 
raphs, Durector of Intelligence, Financial 
Adviser Miltary Finance, Financial Com 
missioners Joint Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department 
Judicial Commissioner of the North West 
Frontier Province, Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind Major Generals, Members of a Board 
of Revenue Members of the Central Bord of 
Revenue, Members of the kederal Public 
Service Commission Political Resident on the 
North West liontier, Secretary to the Governor 
Generals Lxecutive Council Secretaries to 
the Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, 
and Surgeons General 


30 The Advocate General of India and 
Vice Chanccllors of the Indian Universities 


31 Agents of State Railways, Chief Com 
missioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands , 
Controller of the Currency Controller of Rail 
wav Accounts Deputy Auditor General, 
Assistant Judicial (Commissioners, Chitf 


Revenue Authority in Assam Commissioners 


of Divisions, Judicial Commissioner Western 
India States Agency, Residents of the Second 
Class, Revenue and Divisional Commissioners, 


| North West Frontier Province, and Revycnue 


Commissioner, Sind and Orissa Within their 


respective charges 


32 Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Members of the Indian Political Service sery ing 
In the Crown and bxternal Affairs Departments 
of 30 years standing, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 
36, and Officers Commanding Cavalry and 
Infantry Brigades, and Brigade Areas, within 
their respective charges 

33 Advocates General, Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal 

34 Chauman Public Service Commissions, 
other than those of Madras, Bombay and Sind, 
and Bengal, and Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of the United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bihar, and Central Proyimces and Berar 

35 Bngadiers, Census Commissioner for 
India; Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Railway Department, Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department, Durector 
of Geological Survey, Director of Ordnance 


missioner, Secretaries to the Governor General, Factones, Educational Commissioner with the 
and Secretaries to the Government of India Government of India, His Majestys Senor 
and in the Political Department Frade Commussioner, Calcutta, Inspector 


Nott —The Chicf Minister ranks in ths same Article as, but senior to, other Ministcrs. 
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General of Forests and President, Forest Re- | Railway Clearing Accounts Office; Director 
search Institute ; Inspectors-General of Police | of the Survey of India; Director, Zoological 
in Provinces other than Assam, North-West'Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa; Public, graphs: Legal Remembrancers to Provincial 
Health Commissioner with the Government / Governments : and Nautical Adviser to the 
of India: and Surveyor-General of India. Government of India. 
36. Assistant Judicial Commissioners; Chief : a 
Revenue Authority in Assam; Chief Secretaries 40- Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 
0 ave ee ot are, nS oe 41. Standing Counsel for Bengal. 
rontier Province, Sind an rissa; Com- ° : : : 
missioners of Divisions; Judicial Commissioner, Gather eos Bepioe, Chepieine. “OF yne 
Western India States Agency; Residents of the ; 
Second Class; Revenue and Divisional Com-| 48. Chairmen of the Port Trusts and of 
missioner, North-West Frontier Province; and|IMprovements Trusts of Madras, Bombay, 
Revenue Commissioners, Sind and Orissa. Calcutta and Karachi ; Chief Executive Officers 
87. Inspectors-General of Police, Assam of the Municipalities of Madras, Bombay and 


North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa : - zi pet SU allbcee oe Ome ce 


Non-Official Mayors or Presidents of Municipal) pombay- Commissione 
y rs of Income Tax, 
Corporations of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, Bengal and Bombay ; Commissioner of Police, 


within their respective Municipal jurisdictions ; j ; 
Private Secretary to the Viccroy; Secretaries! ae ee toed et 
to Local Governments; and Secretaries to the Bombay; Senior Deputy Director-General 
Governors of Provinces other than Madras,| posts ang Tclegraphs: Collectors and Magis. 


Bombay and Bengal. trates of Districts; Commissioner of Ajmer- 
38. Accountants-General and Directors of!Merwara; Deputy Commissioners of Districts ; 

Audit; Additional and Joint Secretaries to Political Agents; and Residents (other than 

Local Governments; Chief Accounts Officers, those of First and Second Class), Within their 

State Railwa ys 5 ones Auditors, State Railways, respective charges. 

of the rank of Accountant-General; ~—-, 44 Collectors of Customs, other than those 

Commercial Managers, State Railways; Chief of Calcutta and Bombay; Collectors of Salt 


Conservators of Forests; Chief Engineers ;) Revenue, Madras and Bombay; Collector of 


Chief Engineer, Post and Telegraphs; Chief 
Mechanical: Magineers of Bite phe 5, chiet | stamp Revenue and Deputy Collector of land 


‘ ; ‘ . . ” 3 Revenue, Calcutta, within their respective 
Oneiie Se pre perms cee haulage: charges 3 Commissioners of Income-tax, other 
Chief Traffic Managers, State Railways; Chief mulesiouer Northen . India aie hevenne: 
Transportation Superintendent, G. I. P. Railway; ! peput Goninienione: Port Blair, within his 
Colonels ; Commissioners of Police, Bombay and! hee me and Divisionaland District and Sessions 
Calcutta; Deputy Director of Intelligence Ge? ae are Sudidial Commiasiane 
Government of India ; Directors of Agriculture ; | JU@Be8 (including the Judicial Commissioner 
Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural of ChotaNagpur), within their respective charges. 


Research ; Director of Civil Aviation; Director-, 45. Commissioner of Wakfs, Bengal; Com- 
General of Archeology; Director-General of! mandant, Frontier Constabulary; Deputy 
Observatories; Directors of Public Health; Director of Intelligence, Peshawar; Deputy 
under Provincial Governments; Directors Financial Advisers, Military Finance; Deputy 
of Public Instruction under Provincial Govern- Secretaries to the Government of India and in the 
ments; Directors of Health and Prison Services, Political Department;Deputy Inspectors-General 
Sind and Orissa; Director, Military Lands and of Police; Director-General of Commercial 
Cantonments; Directors, Railway Board, Intelligence; Director of Inspection, Indian 
Expert Advisers, Imperial Council of Agricultura! Stores Department; Director of Public In- 
Research; His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, formation, Government of India; Inspector- 
Bombay and Calcutta; Inspectors-General, General of Railway Police and Police Assistant 
Civil Hospitals; Inspectors-General of Prisons ; to the Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana,; 
Master, Security Printing India and Controller|Members of Provincial Public Service Com- 
of Stamps; Members of the Indian Civil Service | missions ; Metallurgical Inspector, Indian Stores 
and Members ot the Indian Political Service’ Department; Secretary to the Imperia} Council 
serving in the Crown and External Affairs Depart- of Agricultural Research; Secretary, Federal 
ments of 23 years’ standing whose position but Public Service Commission: Secretary to the 
for this Article would not be lower than Article Railway Board; and Secretaries to the Agent 
55; Military Accountant-General; Mint Masters, to the Governor-General in Baluchistan and 
Calcutta and Bombay; President, Court of ,to Residents of the First Class. Within the 
we ar oe Stiga pat Com- | chargesres pectively of the Agent or the Resident. 
missioners; Sheriffs of dras, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Solicitor to the Government of India ;|, 4°, otic! Medical orctmenteand in Delhi 
and Traffic Managers and Locomotive Superin-| within their respective charges. Chief Medical 
tendents of State Railways. pe ; 
Officers and Chief Medical and Health Officers, 
39. Advocates-General other than those of State Halwa Deputy Directors-General, 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal; Chief Surveyor Posts and Telegraphs, other than the Senior 
with the Government of India; Command Deputy Director-General; Director, All-India 
Controllers of Military Accounts (except Western Institute of Hygieneand Public Health, Calcutta; 
Command); Controller, Military Accounts and Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli; 
Pensions ; Director, Botanical Survey ; Director Director of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
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Research, Muktesar, Durector of the Indian. 
Institute of Science , Postmasters-Genera! other: 
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Opium Agent, Ghazipur, Supervisor of Railway 
Labour, and Supermtendent of Manufacture, 


than those of Bengal and Assam and Bombay , Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpur 


and Principal of the Thomason Engineering 
College, Roorkee 


47 Assistant Director of Ordnance Factories 
Qf a Civilian), Budget Officer, Fmance Depart 
ment, Government of India, Chief Auditors 
of Railways, Class I, Chief Education Cfiicer 
Royal Air Force, Civilian Superintendents 
of Ordnance Factories, Comptrollers, Assan, 
North West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa , 
Conservators of Forests, 
Factory Accounts, Controller of tary 
Accounts, Western Command, Deputy Agents 
Deputy Traffic Managers and Officers of similar 


Collectors and Magistrates of Districts 


51 District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
within their own districts 

52 First Assistants or Secretaries to Second 
Class Residents Withm the charges of their 
respective Residents 

53 Military Secretaries and Private Sec- 
retaries to Governors, and Central Publicity 
Officer, State Railways 

54 Senior Chaplains other than those already 


Controller of Army specified 


25 6Assistant Directors of Intelhgence, 
Collectors of Salt Revenue Madras and Bomba yy 
Col- 


status of State Railways, Deputy Chief Con jector of Stamp Revenue and Deputy Collector 


troller of Standardisation, Railway Board 
Deputy Director General, Indian Medical Service 
Deputy Military Accountant General, 


» of Land Revenue Calcutta, Commussioner of 

Ajmer Merwara , 
Director, Districts 
Medical Research District Controllers of Miah Deputy and 


tarv Accounts, Engincers in Chief, Lighthouse provincia] Governments , 


Deputy Commussioners of 
Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair, 
Additional Deputy Secretaries to 
Directors of Publicity 


Department and Chief Inspector ot Light of Public Information under Provincial Govern- 
houses 1n British India, Lieutenant Colonels , ments, Divisional and District and Sessions 


Members of the Indian Civil Serviceand Members 
of the Indian Political Service serving in the 
Crown and LUxternal Affairs Departments of 18 
years standing whose position but for this 
Article would not be lower than Article 56, 
Senior Chaplains of and above 20 yeare service 
in India, and Superintcndingt 
Chief Engineers 


a) 
8 Actuary to the Government of India, Works 
jef Inspector of Explocives, Chief Judges y 


of Small Cause Courts Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta , Controller of Printing and Stationery , 
and Directors of Major Laboratories 


49 Administrators Genera], Centra) Intell 
ence Officers, Chief Presidency Magistrates 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, Com 
missioners of Labour, Madras and Bombay 
Controller of Patents and Designs, Durectors 
of Industrics, Directors of Land Records, 
Duectors of Vetcrmary Services, Excise Com 
missioners , Inspectors General ot Registration 
Inspector of Municipal Committees and Loca] 
Boards, Madras, Principal Research Institute 
Cawnpore, and Registrars of Co operative 
Societies 


50 Audit Officer Indian Stores Department , 
Deputy Chicf Accounts Officers state Railways 
Deputy Controller of Railway Accounts 
Deputy Director, Railway Clearing Accounts, 
Deputy Controllers of Stores, State Railway, 
Deputy Directors Raiulway Board, Director, 
Regulations and Forms in the Defence Depart 
ment, Duirectors of ‘1clegraphs, Electrical 
Engineer mn Chief Pocts and Telegraphs , Junior 
Contiollers of Miltary Accounts, Officers in 
Class I of the General or the Public Works List 


of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 





Supermtendents of the Survey of 


Judges (including the Judicial Commiseioner of 
Chota Nagpur) , 
(other than those of the First and Second Class) , 


Political Agents, Resident, 


Secretaries to the Agent tothe Governor General, 


Baluchistan and to First Class Residents, 


Settlement Officers, and Superintendents of 


and Deputy Ppohce within their own charges 


Administrative Officer, Central Public 
Department, Captam Superintendent, 
MM T S Dufferin Chef Aerodrome 
Officer, Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Chief TFEducation Officer, 
Delhi, Ajmer Merwara and Central India, 
Chief Inspector of Aircraft, Controllers of In 
spectionand Purchase, Indian Stores Department 


| (Senior Scale), Deputy Directors, Indian Stores 


epartment hta Directors of Com- 
mercal Intelhgence » Deputy Director General 
of Archeology , Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces aePaty Directors of Hos 
pitals, Sind and Orissa, Deputy Directors of 
Public Instruction , Deputy Inspectors General 
of Prisons Deputy Ma‘ter, Security Printing 
India, Deputy Secetarv, Railway Board, 
First Ac‘istants or Secretaries to Second Clars 
Residents, Government Solicitors other than 
the Solicitor and Second Solicitor to the Govern- 
ment of India , Principals of major Government 
Colleges, Principal, Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Mihtary College, Dehra Dun, Principal 
of the Hyderabad Medical School, 8md , Princ 
pal, Indian School of Mines, Principal, Sir J J 
ool of Art, Bombay, Registrars to the High 
Courts, Secretaries to Legislative Councils 
and Provincial gered rile ssembhes , Senior 
Inspectors and Electric Inspector of Manes , 
Superintendent of the Government Test oni ; 
ndia , 


* Officers of similar status are Deputy Superintendents, Locomotives Department , Superin- 


tendents, Carriage and Wagon Department, Controllers of Stores, Divisiona)] Supermtendents, 
State Railways, Divisional Transportation Superntendent, G I P Railway, dignal Engineers. 
State Railways Coal Superintendent Deputy Transportation Supermtendents Deputy Chief 
Commercial Managers, Deputy Chief Mechanical Engmeers, Deputy Chief Engineers, Chief 
Electrical and Colliery Superintendent, E I Rauway. 


¢ Architectural, Electrical and Sanitary Specialist officers will take precedence in accordance 
witb the rank in the Public Works Departmen¢ fixed for their appomtments but junior to all Public 
Works Department Officers of the corresponding rank 
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Superintendent, Mathematical Instrument Office , 
Officers of the All-India, Class I Central, Class 
I Railway, Class I Provincial and Indian Ord- 
nince Services and of the Superior List of the 
Military Accounts Department Of 20 years’ 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 

57. Assistant Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy Deputy Directors of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, Second Solicitor 
to the Government of India , Section and Assis 
tant Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Miltary College, Dehra Dun, and 
Under-Secretaries to the Government of India 
and 1n the Political Department 

58 Consulting Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay, Durectors of Survey, Bengal, 
Government Analyst, Madras Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India, and 
Librarian, Imperial Library 

59 Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department, Civil Engineer, Adviser to the 
Director of Ordnance Factoriesand Manufacture , 
Dist*ict Judges not being Sessions Judges, 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing, 
Education Officers, Grade JI, Education 
Officers, Grade III, on completion of 15 vears’ 
service, Royal Air Force Majors, Master 
of High Court, Madras , Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service Serving in the Crown and UDxternal 
Affairs Departments of 12 years’ standing 
Superimtendents and Dcputy Commussioncrs 
of Police of More than 15 but less than 20 years’ 
standing, and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories 


60 Assistant Commissioners of Income tax, 
Assistant Miltary Accountant General, Assis 
tant Superintendents of the Survey of India 
Chief Mining Engineer, Northern India Sult 
Revenue, Chief Works Chemist, United 
Provinces, Controller of Naval Accounts, 
Controller of Royal Air Force Accounts , Deputy 
Controller of Stamps; Deputy Controllcr of 
Salt Revenue, Bombay, Deputy Commussioner 
of Salt Revenue, Madras, Examuner of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras, General Munager 
Rajputana Salt Resources, Mathematical 
Adviser, Survey of India, Superintendent, 
Bombay City Survey and Land Records, 
Superintendents and Deputy Commussioners 
of alice of less than 15 years’standing Officers 
of the All India, Class I Central, Class I Railway, 
and Class I Provincial and Indian Ordnance 
Services and of the Superior List of the Military 
Accounts Department and Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun Of 10 years’ 
standing 1m the service or graded above officers 
of that standing 


61. Assistant Collectors, Salt Revenue 
Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
Revenue, Madras, on maximum of their time- 
scale; Assistant Commissioner, Selection Grade, 
Northern India Salt Revenue, Assistant Com- 
missioners, Northern India Salt Revenue, on 
maximum of the ordimary time scale; Assistant 
Controllers of Inspection, Indian Stores Depart 
ment; Assistant Durectors, Indian Stores 
Department, Assistant Metallurgical Inspectors, 
Indian Stores Department; Assistant Directors 
of Pablic Health; Assistant Directors, Railway 


Sor 


Board; Assistant Financial Advisers, Miltary 
Finance; Assistant Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India and in the Political Department; 
Assistant Secretary to the Railway Board; 
Chemical Examiners at Customs Houses; 
Chemical Examiner, United Provinces; Chemist 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department; Chief Inspectors of Factories 
and Bollers, Controllers of Inspection and 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department (Junior 
scale); Contioller of Telegraph Stores; Deputy 
Admunistrator General, Bengal, Deputy Assis- 
tant Director, Pay and Pensions Irector- 
ate, Adjutant Geneial’s Branch; Deputy 
Registrars of Co operative Societies, Deputy 
Commissioners of Salt and Excise, Deputy 
Controller, Central Printing Office, Deputy 
Controller, Stationery, Durector, Vaccine In- 
stitute, Belgaum; District Opium Officers ; 
Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, and Divisiona 
Engineers, Wireless, Divisional Forest Officers ; 
Emigration Commissioners, Engineer, Light- 
house Department and Inspector of Lighthouses 
in British India, Examiner of Quegtioned 
Documents, Executive Engineers, Factory 
Chemist, Factory Supermtendent, Opium 
Factory Ghizipur First Assistant Commuis- 
sioner, Port Blair, Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trates , Income tax Officers drawing the maxi- 
mum pay of the time scale, Judge of the City 
Civil Court Madras, Judges ot Courts of Small 
Causes in the towns of Madras Bombay and 
Calcutta, Lady Assistants to the Inspectors- 
General Civil Hospitals, Legal Assistant in the 
Legislative Department of the Government of 
India , Managers, Government of India Presses 
at Calcutta Delhi and simla, Mine Manager, 
Khewra , Officers of the Provincia! C1v1l Services 
drawing the maximum pay of the time scale or 
upwards, Officers of the First Division of the 
Sup rior Trvffic Branch Posts and Tclegraphs , 
Phvsicist at the Govcrnmcnt Test House, 
Indian Stores Department, Presidency Magis- 
trates, Principal Indian Medical School, 
Madras, Principal, Lawrence Roy1l Miltarv 
School, Sanawar, Protectors of Emigrants, 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind; 
Registrars to Chief Courts, Registrars of Joint 
Stock Companies, Secretary to the Court of 
Wards, United Provinces, Superintendents 
of Excise, Bombay, Supermtendents of Central 
Jails and Civ1l Surgeons who are not iocluded 
in any other article, and Superintendents of 
Telegraph Workshops. 


1 The entries in the above table, which are 
in alphabetical order in each article, apply 
exclusively to the persons entered therein, and 
while regulating their relative precedence with 
each other do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non official community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage, 


2 Officers in the above table will take”pre- 
cedence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take pre- 
cedence wnler se according to the date of entry 
into that number with the exception of officers 
of the Defence Services, who rank inter se mn 
accordance with their seniority, and of the Chief 
Justice of Bengal, who will rank before all 
other persons included in Article 14 irrespective 
of the date of their entry into that Article, 
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8 When an officer holds more than one posi 
tion in the table, hc wij] be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him 

4 Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table will rank in that 
number below permanent incumbents 

5 All officers not mentioned in the aboye 
table, whose rank 18 regulated rt comparison 
with rank in the army to have the same rank 
with refercnce to civil servants as 1s enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades 

6 All other persons who may not be men 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage which 1s to be expliined and 
determined by the Governor Gentral in his 
discretion m case any question shall arise * 
When the position of any Such ptrson 18 £0 
determined and notified 1t Shall be entered in 
the table initahcs provided he holds an appoint 
ment in India 

7 The following will take courtesy 1ank as 
shown — 

Consuls General —Immecdiitely after Article 
85 which includes Brigidicrs 

Consuls —Immediatcly after Artile 38 
which inckides Colonc Is 

Vire Consuds —Immcdiately after Article 59 
which includes Majors 

Consular officers de carrere will in thir 
respective grades tike picecdence of consulir 
officers who arc not de carrere 

Among themsely cs Con‘sulir Officers will tike 
precedence in their respective giides accor ling 
tothe dates of the Governmcnt of Indi. notificr 
tions announcing the recognition of their 
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appointments An officiating incumbent of a 
grade will rank as an officer of that grade 
immediitely below its permanent incumbents 
except that when an officer below thesubstantive 
grade of Consul officiates as a Consul General he 
will be ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately after permanent Consuls 


3 The following may be given by courtesy 
precedence as shown below provided that they 
do not ho'd appointments in India — 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St Patrick Privy Councillors Advisers to 
the Secretary of State for India Immediately 
uiter Members of the Governor Generals 
Executive Council Article 9 


Bironets of England Scotland Ireland and 
the Umited Kingdom according to date of 
Patents KAnights Grand Cross of the Bath 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India 
Kmghts Grand Cross of St Michael and St 
George Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire Kmights Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victorian Order Knights Grand Cross 
of the Order of the British Empire Immedi 
one after Puisne Judzes of High Courts Article 


knights Commander of the Bath kKoights 
Commander of the Star of India Anights Com 
mandcr of St Michaeland St George Ikmehts 
Commander of the Indian Fmpire Anights 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order 
Anights Commander of the Ord r of the British 
Fmpire Kkmghts Bachelor Immediately after 
the Residents of the Second Clase Article 31 


* In vuntnc of the provisions of section 9 (11) of the Indian Church Act 1927 a Bisho} or Arch 
deicon who h lla ria or archde iconiy on the 1st Viurch 1930 takes rank as follows — 


Jishop ot ( uleutta 


[( tropolitan of India immediately after Article 8 


Tishops of Madras ind Bombay immedittely after Article 14 
Bishops of Lucknow and Navzur immediately after Article 20 
Bishops (not ter1itor121) undct lic nce from the Clown immediately after Article 39 


Alchicveon of Iucknow in Article 42 


SALUTES. 
Persons No of Occasions on which salute 1s fired. 
guns 
Imperiai salute 101 When the Sovereign 1s present in person 
Royal salute 31 On the anniversaries of the Birth Accession 
and Coronation of the Reigning Sovereign 
the Birthday of the Consort of the Reigning 
Sovereign the Birthday of the Queen 
Mother Proclamation Day 
Members of the Roval Family 31 
Foreign Sovereigns and members of 21 
their families 
Maharajadhiraja of Nepal 21 
Sultan of /anzibar 21 
Ambassadors . 19 
Prime Minister of Nepal 19 
Governor-General of Portuguese India 19 
Governor of the French Settlements in 17 
India >On arrival at or departure from, a miltarv 
Governors of H1s Majesty’s Colonies 17 ‘ gtation, or when attending a State 
Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 17 ceremony 
Plenipotentiary ; 
Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 
Colonies 
Maharaja of Bhutan _.. 15 
Plenipotentiaries and Envoys 15 
Governor of Damaun 9 
Governor of Diu oe 9, 


acme 
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No of Occasions on Which salute 1s fired, 
Persons. Guns 
Viceroy and Governor-General 31 On arrival at, or departure from, a military 


Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 
in India 


Residents, Ist Class oe 
agents to the Governor-General - 


Residents, 2nd Class 


Pohtical Agents (0) 


Commander in-Chief in India (if a Field 
Marshal). 


Commander-in-Chiefin India (if a General) 


Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c) 


GOsC inC Commands (4) 
Major-Generals Commanding Districts (¢). 


Major-Generals and Brigadiers Command- 
ing Brigades (d) 


station within Indian territomes or when 
attending a State ceremony 


On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a public arrival at, or departure from, a 
inilitary station, and on formal ceremonia) 
Occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Ruling Chief Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 


17 


{same ag Governors 


ae assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a pubiv arrival at, or de- 
J  parture from a military station 


}On assuming or relinquishing officg On 
{ publtc arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cefe- 
a occasions Also on occasions 
ct i arrival or departure, if de- 


19 


17 


mee 


Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank (sez K.R ). 


On assuming or relinquishing command 
and on occasions of public arrival at 
or departure from, a military station 
within their command Also on o¢ca- 
sions of private arrival or departure, in 
desired. 


15 
13 
11 


. 
| 


J 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs 


Salutes of 21 guns, 
The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of, 
The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad and Berar The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of 
Salutes of 19 guns 
Bhopal, The Nawab of 
Indore. The Maharaja (HolkKar) of 
Kalat. The Khan (Wal) of 
Kolhapur. The Maharaja of 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 
Udaipur(Mewar). The Maharana of 
Salutes of 17 guns 
Bahawalpur, The Nawab of 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 
Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 
Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 
Ccchin. The Maharaja of 


Baroda 
Qwalhor 


(b) Within the territories of the State 


Cutch The Maharao of 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of 

Jodhour (Marwar). The Maharaja of 
Karauli, The Maharaja of 

Kotah. The Maharao of 

Patiala. The Maharaja of 

Rewa. The Maharaja of 

Tonk. The Nawab of 


Salutes of 15 guns 
Alwar. The Maharaja of. 
Banswara. The Maharawal of 
Bhutan The Maharaja of 
Datia. The Maharaja of 
Dewas (Senior Branch). 
Dewas (Junior Branch). 
Dhar. The Maharaja of 
Dholpur. The Mahara) Rana ot 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of 
iIdar. The Maharaja of 
Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of 


The Maharaja of. 
The Maharaja of 


to which they are attached. 


(ce) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 
(¢) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he is in actual military com- 


mand and is the senior military officer in the post. 


guns allowed forindividuals. 


Attention 1s invited to the extra 
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Khairpur, The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 
Orchba. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Rampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Birohi. The Maharao of. 


Salutes of 13 gunsg, 


Benares. The Maharaja of, 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of, 
Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthals. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar, The Maharaja of, 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. ‘The Maharaja of, 
Rajpipla. The Maharaja of, 
Ratlam The Maharaja of. 
Vripura. The Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 11 guns. 


Apaigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Raya of. 
Baonl. The Nawab of 
Barwani. The Rana of, 
Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur. The Raja of. 
Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Ghamba. The Raya of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of 
Obhatarpur. The Maharaja of, 
Chitral. The Mehtar of, 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 
Gondal. The Maharaja of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of, 
Jhabua. The Raja of. 
Malet Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 


Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Narsingarh. The Raja of. 
Panna. The Maharaja of. 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 
Radhaupur. The Nawab of. 
Rajgarh. The Raza of. 
Sailana. The Raja of. 
Samthar. The Raja of. 
Sirmur. The Maharaja ot, 


Sitamau. The Raa of. 
Suket, The Rata of. 


Tehri. The Maharaja of. 
Wankaner., The Raj Saheb of. 


Salutes in India. 


Satutes of 9 guns. 
Balasinor. The Nawab (Babi) ot. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 
Baneda. The Raja of. 
Baraundha. The Raja of. 
Bartya. The Raja of. 
Bhor. The Raja of. 
Chhota-Udepur. The Raja of. 
Danta, The Maharana of, 
Dharampur. The Raja of. 
Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Asipaw. The Sawbwa of. 
Jawhar. The Baja of. 
Kalahandi, The Maharaja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur. The Raya of. 
Limbdi, The Thakor Saheb of. 
Loharu. The Nawab of. 
Lunawada. The Raja of. 
Maihar. The Raja of. 
Mayurbhanj. ‘he Maharaja of. 
Mong Nai, The Sawbwa of. 
Mudhol. The Raya of. 
Nagod. The Raja of. 
Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Patna. The Maharaja of. 
Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Sachin. The Nawab of, 
Sangh. The Raja of. 
Sant. The Raja of. 
Savantvadi. The Raja of. 
Shahpura. The Raja of. 
Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 
Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of, 
Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa otf. 


Persona! Salutes. 
Salutes of 19 guns, 


Bikaner. Lieut.-General His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
60.8.1, @.C.1EB, S0V.0., G@.BE., K.C.B., 
LL D., 4.D.0., Maharaja of. 


Kotah.  Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, G.0.S.I., 
G O.LE., G.B.E.. Maharao of. 


Patiala. L eut.-General His Highness Maharaja- 
dhirajya Sir Bhupindar Smgn Mahindar 
Bahadur, G.08.1., 4.0.1.8., @0.V.0., G.B.E., 
LL.D., 4.D.0., Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 17 guns, 


Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sawai Maharaj- Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, G.C.1.B., K.C.8.1., K.0.V.0., 
Maharaj-Rana of. 


Salutes 1n Indta. 


Salutes of 15 guns. 


Jind. Colonel His Highness Maharaja 
Sur bir Singh Majendra Bahadur, 
G.0.1.E., K.CS1.. Maharaja of 

Junagadh. His Highness Nawab Sir Mahabat 
Khan Rasu] Khan, @ 012, K.081, Nawabof 


Kapurthala. Colonel His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatyt Sigh Bahadur, G.0.8,.1., G.0.1.E.,, 
qG.B.E., Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 11 guns. 


Aga Khan, His Highness The Rt Hon’ble 
Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah,Pc,Gcs1, 
GOIE.,GOVO, of Bombay. 


ariya. Major H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Banjitsinhy| Mansinhji, K.0.8.1., Raja of 
Dharam pur. H. H, Maharana Vijayadevji of. 


Sangli Lt His Highness Raja Sir Chintamanrao 
Dhundirao alas Appa Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.CIE, Raja of. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 
Bashabr, Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 
Mong Mit, Ukhin Manng, K 8.m., Nawbwa of. 


Local Salates. 
Salutes of 21 guns, 


Bhopa! The Begam (or Nawab) of within 
the limits of ber (or bis) own terntones. 
permanently. 


Indore The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
thelimits of his own territories, permanently 
Udaipur (Mewar), The Maharana of. With: 


In the limits of bis own termitones, per. 
manent} 
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Salutes of 19 guns. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 
Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 
Cutch. The Maharao of. 
Jaipur. The Maharaja of, 
Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Patiala, The Maharaja of. 
(Within the limita of their own territories 
permanently.) 
Salutes of 17 guns, 
Alwar. The Maharaja of. 
Khairpur. The Mir of. 
(Within the limite of their own territories 
permanently.) 
Salutes of 15 guns. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 
Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 
(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 
Salutes of 18 guns. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own termtory, permanently.) 
Salutes of 11 guns. 


Savantvadi. The Raja of (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently ) 


(ae}—TABLE OF SALUTES TO OERTAIN RULERS AND OFFICIALS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


MuscaT— 
1 His Highness the Sultan of .. 21 | | 
BaHRAIN— 

2 His Excellency the Sheikh of (fired 
by British ships of war in the 
Persian Gulf at the eeaanon of 
an official visit) 7 

8. Huis Excellency the Sheikh of 11 

ersonal to the present Sheikh) 

4, Eldest son of the Sheikh of (fired on 
occasions when he visits one of 
His Majesty's ships as sg sci 8 
representative) es 5 

Kuwait— 

5. His Excellency the Sheikh of - i. @ 

6. Huis Excellency the Sheikh of 11 
(pewena! to the present Sheikh). 

7. Eldest son of the Sheikh of (fired on 
occasions when he visits one of His 
Majesty’s ships as his venga 8 
representative) ~ O 

QaTAR— 

8. Sheikh of 7 
KHUZISTAN— 

9. His Excellency the Governor of 18 


MoHAMMERAH— 
10. The Governor of (at sais ae 
of an official visit) . 


| BUSHIRE— 

11. His Excellency the Governor of (at 
the eisuaanmaet of an official 
visit) . ; : 13 

ABADAN— 

12, The Governor of 

BuNDAR ABBAS-— 

13. The Governor of (at ais aoe 
of an official visit) . 

ABU DHABI— 


7 


14. The Sheikh of 5. 
15. The Sheikh ot 5 
(personal to the present Sheikh) 

DEBAI— 

16. om Sheikh of . 5 
SHARJ 

17. The e Sheikh of 3 

18. The Sheikh of 5 

(personal to the present Sheikh). 

AJMAN— 

19. The Sheikh of .. 3 
Umu-EL-Kuwamnn— 

20. The Sheikh of .. 3. 


KH 
21. The Sheikh of $ 
Salutes 14-20 in the above list are fired by His 
Majesty’s ships of war in the Persian Gulf 
at the termination of an official visit by the 
Chief concerned. 
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Indian Orders. 


The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted Grand Master of the Order —His Excel- 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, lency the Vicerov of India the Marquess of 
roe thy eee edd seene ices a Pet Lmlthgow, GMSI GMIE 

5 and 1937 an t dignity of Knig rand ' 

Chiefs of India or upon British subjects for Se nen VO ae 
amportant and loyal service rendered to the 
Indian Empire the second and third classes for on eh te Knighthood, St James Palace, 
services inthe Indian Empitrethirty yeara in “02000, 
the department of the Secretary of State for Secretary Mr John Glbert Laithwaite 
India It consists of the Sovereign,a Grand CSI CIT Secretary to the Governor General 
Master (the Viceroy of India), the first class of ‘Personal) and Private Secietary to His Excel 
ory = ae ae ara ganna pty ie lency the Viceroy 

ritish an ndijan é second class 0 
one hundred and six Knighte Commanders Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
ae the sind class of add panded on GCS I) 
thirty seven Companions, exclusive of Extra  y{ Queen Mary 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain tis Royal Highness The Duke of Windsor 
additional Knights and Companions H.R H The Duke of Connaught 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches Honorary Knight Grand Commander 

tied together Ans piepe a the: inlied re and (G C.S 1.) 

white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown, l 

all enamelled in their proper colours and linked pi Aen ROE rae a rch be 

together by gold chains (ii) The Star of & Dakshina Bahu Prithuladheesha Sri Sri Sri 
ight Grand Commander Is composed of rays Mahaiaya Sir Joodha Shumshere Jung 

of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a Bahadur Rana GCIE, Honorary Colonel 

star of five points in diamonds resting upon a of all Gurkha Rifle Regiments in the Indian 

light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the army Prime Mmuster and Supreme Com 

ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, = mander in Chief Nepal 

Heaven’s Light our Gurde also in dlamonds 

That of a Knight Commander is somewhat Honorary Knights Commanders (K C S.1) 

different, and is described below (i) The Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad ed Dowleh 

Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty; Amiri Akram,sonof His Royal Highness 

Queen Victoria s Royal Effigy thereon, set in &@ the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemuin- 

perforated and ornamental oval, containing the ed Dowleh, Zil-es Sultan of Persia 

motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 5 

pointe, allin diamonds (iv) The Mantle ot | Honorary Colonel Supradipta § Manyabar 

ight blue satin lmed with white, and fastened ‘eneral Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung 

with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver Bahadur Rana GBE, KCIE, of Nepal 

tassela On the left side a representation of the  °8¢ Army (Nepal) 

Star of the Order His Excellency General Sir Padma Shumshere 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for Jung Bahadur Rana GBE, ACIE, 
Kuights Grand Commanders) 1s sky-blue, ae Commander in Chief Nepal 
a barrow white stripe towards either edge, an 
as worn from the meht shoulder to the left side Honorary Companions (C § I) 

A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck ff H Salyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us Saiydi 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours|  Tyrki, K CIE Sultan of Masqat and Oman 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 

pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, His Excellencv Sheikh Hamad bin Isa al 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays Khalifah K CIE, Ruler of Bahram 

of sliver issuing from a gold centre, having wig Excellency Shaikh Ahmad bia Jabial 
thereon a silver star of five pointa resting upon gabah, K CIE, Buler of huwait 

a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 

ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in Knights Grand Commanders (G C S I ) 
diamonds A Companion weats around his WA. The Gaekwar of Baroda 

neck a badge of the same form ss appointed 4 H The Maharaja of Mysore 

tor a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size garon Hardinge of Penshurst 

pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one oi; John Hewett 

and a half inches All Insignia are returnable 5 The Maharaja of Bikaner 

at death to the Central Chancery, or if the q 4. The Vanarao of hotah 

recipient was resident in India, to the Becretary 4° 31 The Maharaja of Kapurthals 

of the Order at New Delhi or Simls His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 

Sovereign of the Order —His ost} and Berar 
Gracious Majestv The King-Emperor of India H H The Aga Khan 


Secretarv of the Central Chancery 
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H. H. The Maharao of Cutch Sir Stuart Mitford Fras r 

The Marquess of Willingdon H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala H. H. The Mahara) Rana of Dholpur 
The Marquess of Zetland Licut.-General Sir William Raine Marshall 
Baron Lloyd Sir William Vincent 

Viscount Lee of Fareham Sir Thomas Holland 

The Eari of Lytton Sir James Bennett Branyate 

Viscount Halifax The Right Honourable Sir Sydney Arthur 
Colonel The Right Honourable Sir Leslie Wilson Taylor Rowlatt 

Viscount Goschen Sir Michael Sadler 

Baron Birdwood ,Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 


The Right Honourable Sir John Alisebrook Major-Gen Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
Baron Southborough 


Simon 
Field Warshal Sir Claud Wilham Jacob Sir George Barnes 
His Highness The Maharana of Udaipur Sir Rdward Maclagan 
His Highness The Maharaja of Kolhapur Sir Wilham Marris 
Lieut -Col The Right Honourable Sir Francis Sit Louis Kershaw 
Stanley Jackson Sir Lionel Davidson 
H H The Nawab of Bhopal Sir Charles Todhunter 
Baron Hailey sa ops The Right Honowable Sir Henry Wheeler 
H H Tho Maharaja of Kashmir Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Rap- 
Lieutenant-Colonel The Right Honourable Sir _ Jiteinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria 
Samuel John Gurney Hoare The Rt. Hon’ble Dr. Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru 
Major General The Right Honourable Sir Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla 
Frederich Hugh Sykes Sir Charles Innes 
Lt Col The Right Hon ble Sir George Frederick The Maharao of Sirohi 
Stanley Sir Montagu Butler 
Field Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode H H The Maharaja of Rajpipla 
H H The Maharaja of Jodhpur | Sir Frederic Whyte 
H H The Maharaja of Gondal Sir Maurice Hayward 
zn a eee of Jind. The Hon’ble Sir Abdur Rahim 
ord brabourne H 8H the Nawab of Junagadh 
The Right Honourable Sir John Anderson | Sir Henry Tawrnés =e 
H H The Maharaja of Rewa 
Knights Commanders (K.C.S.I.) Sir Chunilal V, Mehta 
Col. Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes Sir 8S. P. O’Donnel 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Sir George Stuart Forbes Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
H. H. The Mahiraja of Ratlam Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammd Habibullah 
Sir Harvey Adamson His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad H.H.the Maharaja of Porbunder 
Bir John Ontario Miller Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
Baron Meston Sir James Crerar 
Sir Benjamin Robertson Sir Jean Rieu 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan Sir George Lambert 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin H H. The Maharaja of Morvi 
Bir Trevredvn Rachleigh Wynne Sir George Rainy 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir Michae] William Fenton Sir Denys Bray 
Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 
Sir P Sundaram Alyar Sivaswami Alyar His Highness the Raja of Mand 
Sir Edward Albert Gait Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
AH. H The Nawab of Maler Kotla Sir Norman Marjoribanks 
Sir William Henry Clarx Sir George Schuster 
Sir Harrington Verney Lovett Sir Brojendra Lal Mitter 
Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan Captain H HH Maharaja Mahendra Sir, 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhajiron Singh Bahadur Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K CIE ,of Panna 
Lieut -Col Sir Hugh Daly Major H. H. Raja Narendra Shah, of Tehri 
H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra (Garhwal) 
Licut.-Col. Sir Francis Younghusband Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers 
Lient.-Gen. Sir George Kirkpatrick Sir James David Sifton 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Stuart Lieut.-Col. Sir Ralph Griffith 
The Right Honourable Sir George Ruvers Sir Joseph William Bhore 
Lowndes His Excellency Sir Harry Haig 


H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Sir |The Hon'ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammed 
Jowahir Singn Bahadur of Jaisalmer Ahmed Side Khan, of Chittari 
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The Hon'ble Sir Henry Daffield Craik 

Vice-Admiral Sir ka eo Thomas Walwyn 

Sir Reginald Arthur t 

H. E. Sir Herbert Willlam Emerson 

H. H. the Maharaja of Benares 

Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah 

H, H. the Maharaja of Manipur 

Sir Edward Maynard des Champs Chamier 

Sir Frank Noyce 

Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead 

H. H. The Maharaja of Karaull 

His Highness Sri Lakshmansingh of Dungarpur 

His Highness the Maharaja of Tripura 

His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar 

Sir Robert Duncan Bell 

Sir M. L. Gwyer 

Major-General Henry Karslake, 
DS,DSO0 

H H the Nawab of Rampur 

The Hon'ble Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar 

The Hon'ble Sir James Grigg, K.0.B. 

H H. the Maharana Ra) Saheb of Wankaner 

Sur Reginald Isidore Robert Glancy, K OI, 

The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji Byram): Dadabhoy, 
KOIkzB, 


H. H. the Maharaja of Orchha 

Rana Bhagat Chand, Raja of Jubbal 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 

H. E. Sir Lancelot Graham, K.0.1 B. 
H. E. Sir John Austen Hubback 


H. E. Commander The Hon'ble Sir Archibald, 
Douglas Cochrane, D.8.0., R.N. 

Bir George Cunningham, K.CI.H, 0.B.E. 

H. E. Sir Robert Niel Reid, K.01 5. 

H. E. Sir Maurice Garnier Hallett, 0.1 5. 


The Honourable Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, 
O.1E , OBB, 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan 

Mir Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, KOIE, 
Mir of Hunza. 

H. H. the Maharawat of Partabgarh 


Companions (C.S I.) 


(ol, Sir Charles Edward Yate 

Lieut,-Col, Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Oharies Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

ol. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
William Thomas Hall 


Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louis William Dane 
Hermann Michael Kisch 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 


John Mitchell Holms 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 

Maj..Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakington 
Hawkes 

francis Capel Harrison 

Norman Goodford Cholmsiey 

Walter Francis Rice 

Admiral! Sir Allen Thomas Hunt 

Sir John Walter Hose 

Gharles Ernest Vear Goument 

George Moss Harriott 

Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 


Sic Edward Vere Leving 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 

Jamea Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Casson 

William Axel Hertz 

Baron Wigram 

Herbert Thompson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 

Lt.-Col. Sir Edmund Vivian Gabriel 

Sir John Stuart Donald 

Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 

Mauivi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 


Sir Horace Charles Mules 

Coi, Arthur Russell Aldridge 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

Major-General Alain Chartier de Lotbimiere 
oly de Lotbiniere 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 

Willlam Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland 

Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Sir Frederick William Johnston 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

SirWilllam James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

Sir Herbert John Maynard 

Lt.-Col. Sir Armine Dew 

Si Hugh 1. Keeling 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Sir Robert R. Scott 

Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 

Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Cumming 

Lieut.-Ool. Stephen Lushington Aplin 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 

T. A. Chalmers 

Sir Richard Burn 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 

Major-General Sir Wyndham Knight 

Sir Patrick James Fagan 

Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Lt.-Col. Francfs Beville Prideaux 

Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Major-General Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 


Francis Coope French 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-General J. C. D 
Brigadier-General H. 8. Hopwood 
L. &. Buckley 

C. H. Bompas 

M, M. 8. Gubbay 

Brig.-General W. G. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sir Theadore Frazer 
Major-General L. O. Dunsterville 
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Sir Hogh McPherson 

Sir Henry Fraser Howard 

Lieut.-Col. Herbert Des Voeux 
Brigadier-General Charles Rattray 

Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

General Sir Felix Fordati Ready 
Brigadier-General Herbert Evan Charles Bayley 


bt ipa 

Sir Patrick Robert Cadell 

Lieut -Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 

Herman Cameron Norman 

Lt -Genera] Sir James Wilton O’Dowda 

Lieut -Col Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 

Colonel (Hony Brig Gen) Charles Ernest 
Graham Norton 

Vice- Admiral Wilfrid Nunn 

Major-General Hubert Isacke 

Major-General Stewart Gordon Loch 

Brigadier-General Frederick James Moberly 

Brigadier-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Major-Gen William Croes Barratt 

Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh Bray 

Brigadier-Gen Arthur Howarth Pryce Harrison 

Colonel Frank Ernest Johnson 

H, E, General Sir Robert Archibald Cassels 

Frederirk Campbell Rose 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Peter Wil'iam Monie 


Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
Colone] Michae] Edward Willoughby 
Major-General Sir Edward Arthur Fagan 
Major-General Herbert William Jackson 
14.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Sir Willham Pell Barton 

C. F. Payne 

W. J.J. Howley 

Sir Bertram P. Standen 

Sir John L. Maffe 

Lieut.-Col, J. L. W. F. French-Mullen 

Colonel (Hony Brig Gen) J L BR Gorhon, cB 
Colonel C. W, Profeit 

H. M. &. Hopkins 

BR. A. Graham 


Claud Alexander Barron 
Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke 
Lieut -Col. D. Donald 
Col.G B M. Sarel 
Col. H. G. Burrard 
Major-General J H Foster Lakin 
Major-General Sir Guy Beatty 
Sir Robert Holland 
C.J. Hallifax 
Lieut -Col E. M. Proes 
Harris 


Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 

W. BR. Gourlay 

General Sir Kenneth Wigram, I. A. 

Rai Bahadur Major-General Dewan Bishan Das 

Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 

Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 

8. R. Hignell 

LI.-Genl. Sir Sidney Muspratt, 

W.E Copleston 

Frederich B. kvans 

J. E. Webster 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mebrab Khan, Chief 
of Bugti Tnbe 
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Sir Godfrey John Vignoles | homas, Bart 
Vice-Admiral Sir Dudley North. 
Sir Edward M. Cook 

Sir Francis Charles Griffith 

J. Hullah 

Sir John F Campbell 

Sir James Milne 

Sir James Donald 

Lt.-Col Sir William O’Conpnor 
E.S8. Lioyd 

Sir Samuel Smyth 

Colonel W.H. Jefferey 

C. G. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantuln Garu 
Raja Sir Ejaz Rasv! Khan, of Jehangirabad 
D. H. Lees 

A.W McNair 

W. Sutherland 

Captain Sir Edward Headlam 
Sir Findlater Stewart 

Sir David Chadwick 

M. E Couchman 

F. G. Pratt 

Sir Ralph Oakden 
Major-General Sir T, H. Symons 
¥. Lewisohn 

W. P. dangster 

T. Emerson 

A. H. Ley 

Sir Ernest Burdon 

Sir Alan William Pim 

A. W. Botham 

L. Birley 

N. Macmichael 

Sir Archibald Campbell 

B Foley 

A Langley 

Lieutenant-Colone] M. L. Ferrar 
Brigadier-General Sir T H Keyes 
Sir Robert Dodd 

Major H G Vaux 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 

Sir Hopetoun Stokes 

J. C. Ker 

Sir Maurice Simpson 

Lt -Colonel C C E Bruce 

R.T Harrison 

Sir Clement T Mullings 

H. L. Birdwood 

Sir Josna Ghosal 

W. H. J. Wilkinson-Guiulemard 


H. A Thornton 
C.J. Irwin 


1 E.C Jukes 

H. A. B. Vernon 

H. K. Briscoe 

Sir Thomas Couper 

Nawab Malik Sir Muhammad Hayat Khan Nun 
Sir Gilbert Wiles 

Sir Charles Tegart 

The Hon’ble Sir Courtenay Latimer 

J. H. Garrett 

Sir Charles Cunningham 

T. H. Morony 

Raja Padam Singh, Raja of Bashahr 

L M. Stubbs 

Col, W. H. Evans 

G. 8. Wilson 

The Hon’ble Lt -Col Sir George Ogilvie 
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J A Shilhdy 

Sir John Tarlton Whitty 

Henry George Walton 

Sir George Anderson 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, I 4.8 

Sir David George Mitchell 

Douglas Gordon Harris 

Brevet Colonel Frederic Percival Mackie 
Sir Idwal Geoffrey Lloyd 

The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand James Glancy 
Sir John Collard Bernard Drake 

Sir Charles Alexander Souter 

Sir Digby Livingstone Drake-Brockman 
John Arthur Laing Swan 

Arthur Ralph Astbury 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe 

H Calvert 

Cc B Cotterel 

Sir Eric Mieville 

‘The Hon’bleMr R M Maxwell 

Sir Hawthorne Lewis 

A H Lloyd 

ihe Hon ble Sir Joseph Miles Clay 

R H Thomas 

R B Ewbank 

The Hon*bk Sir Geoffrey Bracken 

The Hon Mr P C Tallents 

R H Beckett 

P J Patrick 


V Hart 

The Hon'ble Mr E Gordon 
The Hon ble Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart 
She Hon'ble Mr A G Clow 
sir Frcderic Sachse 

rE F Thomas 

C C Garbett 

Hony Brigadier G P Sanders 
Cc M Lane 

col D B Ross 

Sir Georg: Tottenham 

I Sloan 

C FI Brackenburv 

W Booth Gravelev 

W H Thompson 


Col (Temp Brig ) The Hon ble Harold Rupert 


Gcorge Alexander 


Major Gencral Claude John Lyre Auchinleck 


R E Gibson 


sir John Johnson 

J C Nixon 

BM Stag 

G P Hogg 

Rajya Hamendar Sen, Raja of Keonthal 

Colonel (Temp Brig) L P Collins 

G T Boag 

G H Spence 

J F Hall 

A C Badenoch 

F Anderson 

f B Tate 

<€ H Gidnev 

Vice Admiral A E F Bedfoid 
Dow 

A C Lothian 

H J Twvnam 

Major-General T Mo Steward 

Major General H F E MacMohan 

M R Ry Diwan Bihadur N. A 
Ajyanga: Avargal 
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(W B Bret 

C W Gwvnne 
C F Waterfall 
J W. Smyth 


C F Grant 

J G Laithwaite 
A J Raisman 
F H Puckle 


J A Thorne 
( A Henderson 
W H Nelson 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire 


This Order, instituted by H M Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892 1897, 
1902 1911,191o5 1920, 1935 and 1937, 1s conferred 
for services rendered to the Indian Empire, and 
consists of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, fortv- 
two Knights Grand Commanders (of whom the 
Grand Master1s first and principal), one hundred 
and fifty Knights Commanders and an indefinite 
number of Compinions (not exceeding, without 
Special statute 54 nominations in any one year), 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
above the vacancies caused by promotion to a 
higher class of the Order, a8 well as certain 
Additional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan 1st 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 50th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Ciown Government of India 


The Insigma are (1) The COLLAR of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pnde, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 

[enaiia (12) The Stag of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, 1ssuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 

j queso Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Im- 
peratrcs Auspwus, and surmounted by an Im 
perial Crown gold. (412) The BADGE consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic: 
toria s Royal Effigy,withen a pnrple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, incribed Iperatricis, Aua- 

‘pints, SUrMoUnted by an Imperial Crown also 
gold; (2) The MANTLE 1s of Imperial purple 
satin, lined witb and fastened bv a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order 


A Knight Commander wears (a) around his 
beck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commandcr, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size (4) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 


The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Kuight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order 


Companion wears around hie neck a 


A 
Gopalswamy | badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 


as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
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smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 


Sovereign of the Order:—His Most 
areas Majesty The King, Emperor of 
ndla. 


Grand Master of the Order:—H. E 
the Viceroy (Marquess of Linlithgow from 
April 18th, 1933 ) 


Officers of the Order :—The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 


Extra Knight Grand ‘ai manders 


H R H The Duke of Windsor 
H BR H The Duke of Connaught. 


Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 


Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur Rahman bin Faisal 
al Saud Ruler of Nejd, Li Has, Qatit and 
Jubail 

H H the Prime Minister of Nepal 


Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 


Sir Leon E Clement-Thomas 

Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 

Cavaliere Sir Filippo De’ Filippi 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar, 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal 

H H Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthii bin Ah 
Sultan of Lahe) 

Sir Alfred Martineau 

H E General Sir Padma Shum 
Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 

Genl Sir Te} Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H E. General Sir Yang-tseng-hsin, Chiang Chun 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 


Shere Jung | 


General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 7 7 


Rana of Nepal 

H H Saiyid Sur Tasmur bin Faltsal bia-us- 
Sayld Turki, CS1, Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan 

H EI Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Sabab, 
Shaikh of Kuweit 

H E Shaikh Hamid Bin Isa Al Khahfat, c81, 
Ruler of Bahrain 


Knights Grand Commanders (G C.L.E.) 


H. H. The Maharao of Cutch 
H. H. The Maharaja of Gcndal 
H H The Aga Khan 
Baron Lamington 
Major General S11 Walter Lawrence 
H. Ihe Maharaja of Bikaner 
H H The Maharao of hotab 
Maharaja Peshkar Sir Kishan Parzshad 
Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 
Sir Louis Dane 
The Right Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
H H lhe Maharaja ot Patiala 
Marquess of Willingdon 
H H the Yuvaraja of Mysore 
H H the Maharaja of Jind 
The Marquess of Zetland 
Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer 


gor 


are sir Gulam Muhammad Ah, Prince of 


rcot 

H H Tukoji Rao ITI, ex-Maharaja of Indore 

Baron Lloyd 

H H The Maharaj of Baroda 

H H The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

Lar! of Lytton 

H H The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 

The Right Hon'ble Rowland Lhomas Baring, 
Earl ot Cromer, © V,0, 

Sir Wiliam Henrv Hoare Vincent 

Col. Rt. Hon Sir Leshe Orme Wilson 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand 
Bahadur of Burdwan 

Viscount Goschen 

H H The Maharaja of Kolhapur 

Viscount Halifax 

The Rt Hon Sir Francis Stanley Jackson 

Biron Hailev 

H H Mahiri1 of Kashmir 

ar (reneral The Right Hon ble Sir Frederick 

y kes 

H H the Nawab of Bhopal 

H L the Varquess of Linhthgow 

Lt Col The Right Hon ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanley 


H H the Maharajah of Jodhpur 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa 

His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur 

His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh 

His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur 

His Highness the Mahara). of Ratlam 

His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao 6r1 
Bat Ram Singh Bahadur, Maharao of 

irohi 


Mahtab 


_Lt Col His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muham- 


mad Khan Bahadur, Nawab of Palanpur 


The Right Hon’ble Sir John Anderson 
H.H The Maharaja of Datia 

Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey De Montmorency 
Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 

His I xcellency Baron Brabourne 

His Highness the Nawab of Tonk 

John Francis Ashley Lord Erskine 
H H The Maharaja of Indore 

H H The Malnraja of Cochin 

His Highness the Mahoraja of Travancore 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur 

Sir FindlJater Stewart 

H H The Khin of Kalat 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson KCSI 
H H the Maharao Raja of Bund 

H 1 Siu Herbert William Lmerson 


H L Su Lawience Roger Lumley 


Knights Commanders (K C.L.E.) 
Sir Gangadharrav Ganesh, Chief of Aliraj 
(Senior Branch) 
Lieut.-Col. Sic Francis Edward Younghusband 
Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Sir Thomas Henry Holland 
Sir Trevedyn Rashleigh Wynne 
sir Richard Morris Dane 


Gen Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir Charles Stewart-Wilsor 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 
Lieut -Col Sir Hugh Dalv 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Lieut -Col. Sir Henry Besufoy Tbornh1!! 
H. H The Nawab of Jaora 

H. HH. The Raja of Sitamau 

H. H The Raj Saheb of Wankanet 
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Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

H. A. Maharaja of Bijawar 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Sir Mare Aurel] Stein 

Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 
Sir Brian Egerton 

Lieut -Co]. Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Mokehagundam Visvesvaraya 

Sir John Stuart lLonald 

Brigadier General Sir Percy Molesworth Sy kes. 


Sir Edward Vere Levince 

Major-General Nawab Malik Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan Tiwana 

Sir Henry Wheeler 

Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 

Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 

Lieut,-Gen. Sir Alfred Horsford Bingley 

Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 


Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O’Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 

Sir William epee oe 

Bir Charles Low, 1.0 

H. H. The Maharana of Udaipur 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 

» Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 

* Major-Gen. Sir Henry Freeland 

Lieut..-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 

Sir Walter Maude, 1.0.8. 

Sir Charles Stevenson Moore, 1.0.8. 
Major-Gen. Sir Willfrid Malleson 

Sir John Cumming 

Sir Herbert Maynard 

H. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 

The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 

Sir H. A. Crump 

Lt.-Col. Sir Armine Dew 

Mir Sir Muhammad Nazim Kban, Mir of Hunza 
Col. Sir W. H. Willcox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir Patrick Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Sir Charles Bell. 

Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jung 


Bahadur 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Haig 

Admiral Sir Lionel Halrey 

H.H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 

H. H. The Raja of Sangli 

Sir Henry Howard 

Sir Arthur Knapp 

Sir Reginald Mant 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Sit Muham- 
mad Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikampur, 


U. s 
Sir Chimanial H. Setalvad 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibulla 
Sahib Bahadur 
Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir William Reid 
Sir Edward Chamier 
Sir Robert Holland 
The Hon'ble Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
Sir George Rainey 
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Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar 


Sir SamuelO’ Donnell 

Sir Bertram Standen 

Sir Denys Bray 

Sir Horatio Bolton 

Sir Moropant Joshi 

Sir William Barton 

Sir Frederick William Johnstone 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Junior) 

Sir Grimwood Mears 

Sir Norman Edward Marjoribanks 


The Hon’ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Abmedan Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, U.P. 

Sir Reginald Glancy 

Sir Clement Hindley 

Sir Thomas Middleton 

Sir Alan Pim 

Sir Frederic Gauntlett 

Lt.-Col. Sir H. Beauchamp St. John, C.B.£. 

The Thakur Saheb of Palitana 

H. E. Sir Lancelot Graham. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 

Sir Joseph Bhore 

Sir Ross Barker 

Sir Herbert Baker 

Sir Samuel Smyth 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 

Sir James Sifton 

Sir Archibald Young Gipps Campbell 

Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell. 

Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 

Sir Cecil Hermann Kisch. 

H. H. The Maharawal of Banswara 

Khan Bahadur Sir Usman Sahib Bahadur. 

Brigadier-General Sir Terence Humphrey Keyes 

Sir Walter Frank Hudson. 

Maj-Genl. Sir John Wailace Dick Megaw. 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh, of 
Darbhanga. 

H.H. the Raja of Ali Rajpur 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty 

Sir Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 

Sir Harry Alexander Fanshawe Lindsay 

Sir Vernon Dawson 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-din, 

Sir Edward Blunt. 

Sir Ernest Burdon. 

Sir James Macdonald Dunnett. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Bisheshwar Das Daga 

Maharaja Pratap Chundra Bhanja Deo ‘Maharaja 
of Mayurbhan} 

Sir Alfred Parsons 

The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand Glancy 

Sir Richard Carter 

Sir Campbell Rhodes 

Raja of Bobbili 

Raja Brijnathsingh of Mathar, C.I. 

The Hon. Sir Courtenay Latimer 

Sir. A. J. Laine 

H. E. Sir George Cunningham 

Major-General Sir Ernest Orton, I.A. 

Major-General Sir Dennis Deane, I.A. 

Sir A. P. Patro 

Sir Leonard Wakely 

H. H, Raja Dileep Singh, of Sailane 

H. E. Sir Robert Reid 

Sir Charles Alexander Souter 

Sir Donald James Boyd 

Lt.-Col. Sir George Ogilvie 
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Sir Aubrey Francis Metcalfe 

Sir David George Mitchell 

Sir Eric Charles Mieville 

Sir Hubert Winch Carr 

Sir Mirza Mahomed Ismail 

Rao Bahadur Sir V T Krishnama Acharya 
Sir Geoffrey Thomas Hoist Bracken 

The Hon ble Sir Joseph Miles Clay 

The Chief of Miraj (Junior) 

Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore Bahadur 
Sir Alexander Robertson Murray 


Rai Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata Redd: Nayudu 

The Hon’ble Sir Duncan George Mackenzie 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart 

Major-General Sir Digby Inghs Shuttleworth 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Guthrie Russell 

Raja of Khilchipur 

Raja of Bansda 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir Trenchard Graven 
Wihiam Fowle 

Sir Geoffrey Pownall Burton 

Major General Sir Bertrand Richard Moberly 

Major-General Sir Clement Arthur Milward 

Raja Sir Muhammad Ejaz Rasul Khan, of 

ahangirabad 

Mahk Sir Firoz Khan Noon 

The Hon’ble Lt Col Sir Harold Wilberce-Bell 

Sir Wiluam Hawthorne Lewis 

Major-General Sir Ernest Alexander Walker 

Sir Gilbert Wiles 


Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 


Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 

Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 

Haj! med Ali Rass-ut-Tujjar of Muham- 
mera 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 

Bahrein 

Mirza Ali Karam Khan Shuja-i-Nizam, Dy. 
Governor of Bandar-Abbas 

Commanding Colonel Ghana Bhikram 

Lieut -Col Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 

Major Alfrod Paul Jacques Masson 

ay Coe Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 


my 
Lieut. Richard Beamish 
Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy 
Lieut.-Col Bhuban Bikram Rana 
Lieut -Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana 
Lieut.-Col Dumber Shumshere Thapa 


Lieut -Col. Madan Man Singh Basniat 

Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa 

Tieut--Col. Chandra Jung Thapa 

Major Uttam Bikram Rana 

Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat 

H. BE Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al Thani, 
Ruler of Qatar 

Taoyin Chur Chu-jui-Ch’ih, Tao-yin of Kashgar 

Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowl, Amir of Hassa 

Nobumiche Sakenobe 

Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 

His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, M.B.E, 

Guruji Hemraj 

Bada Kazi Marichiman Singh 

M.A J. Van Manen 


A Friederich 
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V Champion 
Dr Yearn Phihppe Vogel 
Shaikh Abdulla Al Salam Al Subah, of Kuwait 


Companions (C. I. E.) 


Thakur Bichu Singh 

Sir Rayner Childe Barker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 
Fazulbhai Visram 

Charles E Buckland 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbalyar 
Khan Bahadur Mancheryji Rustam)i Dholu 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Charles George Palmer 

Lieut.-Col A. B. Minchin 

W T Van Someren 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 
George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 

Lieut -Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
Col. John Crimmin ¢ 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 

Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 

Mir Ausaf Ali Khan, General 

Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 


Hony. Capt. Subadar-Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur 


\Jexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 
Lieut -Col. John Clibborn 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Walter Bernard deWinton 

Lt -Col Charles Arnold Kemball 

Edward Giles 

Lieut -Col Douglas Donald 

Raja Sir Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 
George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col Montagu William Douglas 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur D’ArcyGordon Bannerman 
William Bell 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 


George James Perram 

Lieut -Col. C. W. Waddington 
Lieut.-Col, Sir William O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 

William Harrison Morelan 

Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 

Lieut -Col. Charles Archer 


| Major Lionel Maling Wynch 


Major-General William Arthur Watson 

Mator-General Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere 
Joly de Lotbiniere 

Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 

Vajor-General Sir Harry Davis Watson 

Sir Derek WilliamGeorge Keppel 

Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 

Col. Wiliam John Daniell Dundee 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

Robert Greig Kennedy 

Col. Henry Thomas Pease 

Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 

Major-General Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
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Francia St. George Manners-Smith 
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Col. Francis Raymond 


Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswam: Major-General Sir William Bernard James 


Alvar 
Baron Birdwood 
William Herbert Dobbie 
Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 


Major-General Sir Sydney D’ Aguilar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 


ee Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
0 
Col. Reginald O’Brvyan Taylor 
| Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 


Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King [jeut.-Col. Charles Henry James 


aconochy 

William Ellis Jardine 
Percy Wyndham 
Ceci] Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 
Nilambar Mukharji 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Lieut -Col. Stuart George Knox 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Vean Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col. Frank Goodwin 
James Adolpus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 
Lieut.-Col. 
Lieut -Col Edward Gelson Gregeon 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lieut -Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 

wLieut -Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 
Mayjor-Gencral Sir Leonard Rogers 
Sir Henry Sharp 
Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Ral 
Alexander Emanuel English 
Kaye Edward Robert Blenk!nsop 
Coi. George Henry Evans 
Col. Henry Burden 
William George Knight 
Rev. Dr John Anderson Graham 


Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Sir Hugh Murray 

Sir Koilas Narayan Haksar 

Lieut -Ccl. Ernest Douglas Money 
Lieut.-Col. John Mackenzie 

Lieut -Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-Col Lawrence Impev 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Elwes 
Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedi 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Lieut.-Col. John Glennie Greig 
Brig.-Genl. R. E. T. Hogg 

C. A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Roee 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Lt.-Col John Lawrence William frencheMullen 
Albert John Harrison 

Sir Prafulla Chunder Ray 


allace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 


, Alexander Blake Shakespear 

Sir John Hope Simpson 

Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liston 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere 

Atkinson 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Col. Sir Robert William Layard Dunlop. 
Sir Alexander Macdonald Rouse 

Charies Canil] Sberidan 

Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfield 

Sir William Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. G. 8. Crauford 

Sardar Sir Appaji Rao Sitole Ankhikar 
Sir Patrick Cadell 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 

J. BR. Pearson 

Col BR. J. Blackham 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Frank Charles Daly 
| James Gargrave Covernton 

Louis E. B, Cobden-Ramsa y 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghanath Venkaji Sabnis 
Col, William Molesworth 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Kredenck Lyall 

Lt.-Col, Frank Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Albett Howard 

Lieut,-Col. E. D. Wilson Greig 
Richard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred “locock 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leslle Jacob 

Dr Thomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

sir Frank Willington Carter 

Charles Vontague King 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 
Rear-Admira! Walter Lumsden 

Dewan Bishan Das 

Col. Sir Samuel] Rickard Christophers 
William Peter Sangster 

Lieut -Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibzada Sir Abdus Samad Khan, of Rampur 
Cecil Bernard Cotterell 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Haji Kasim Mitha 


; Captain George Prideaux Millet 
| Sit Selwyn Howe Fremantle 


Sir Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Coi. Charles Henry Cowie 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

Godfrey Charlies Denbam 
Lt.-Col. Charles J se Windham 
Herbert George Chic 
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Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

Col. Ceci] Lyon John Allanson 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Setaly ad 
John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Douglas Marshall Straight 

Matthew Hunter 

Sir John Tarlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 
Major-General Sir Robert Charies Mac Watt 
George Paris Dick 


Lieut.-Col. William John Keen 

Capt. M. W. Farewell 

Lieut.-Col. John Bertram Cunliffe 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva Raja Avargal 
Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 
Christopher Addams- Williams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Beginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Ketilewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffey 

William Nawton Maw 


John Edward Webster 
Brevet-Major A. G. J. Maclilwaine 
Col. T. G. Peacocke 
Lieut.-Col. E. J. Mollison 
Thomas Avery 
Captain E. W. Huddleston 
Lt.-Col. J. W B. Merewether 
Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 
Lt.-Col. William Gillitt 
Major G. B. Power 
Brig.-General d’Arcy Charlies Brownlow 
pir Reader Bullard 
Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 
Charlea John Emile Clerici 
Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 
Sir William John Keith 
A.J. W. Kitchin 

R. Gourlay 
W. 8. Coutts 
Col. Westwood Norman Hay 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Ralph Griffith 
Charles Francis Fitch 
Dr. M. Y. Young 
Sir Philip Hartog 
Col. (Hony. Brig.-Genl.) H. A. Young 
Lt.-Col. W. RK. R. Dickson 
Col. William Edmund Pye 
Lt.-Col. 8. M. Bice 
Col. G. B. Stokes 
Major E. 8. Gillett 
Commander E. C. Withers 
Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walter 
Francis Sylvester Grimston 
Capt. Victor alas 
he Dillon Flyn 

Col. Shafto Longfield Craster 

Sidney Robert Hignell 
Sir James eeonenne 
Edward Liste 
Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 
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{Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle- 
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| Sir James Crerar 


Col. Henry Robert Crosthwaite 

Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushington Holman-Hunt 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 


gondai Puttanna Chetty 


Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 
Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Lt.-Col. Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar Khan 
Hony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony. Capt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur 
Sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen. 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col. 
Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 
Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park id 
Brevet-Col. Francis William Pirrie 
Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmond 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony, Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May 


Moens 
Lt.-Col. Harold Richard Patiick Dickson 


Col. (Tempy. BSBrig.-General) Henry Owen 
! Knox 
Charles Rowlatt Watkins 


Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 
Iieut.-Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 
Lieut.-Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 
Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 
Sir James Donald 

Sir William Woodword Hornell 
Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 
Arthur William Botham 


Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 
Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 
Harry Nelson Heseltine 
Alexander Langjev 

| Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 

| Col. Francis William Hallowes 


Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

Lieut.-Col. Edward William Charles Noel 
| Lieut.-Col. J. R. Darley 
| Lieut.Col. J. G. Goodenough Swan 

,; Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

' Lt. -Col, John [zat 

Lelut-Col. Willlam David Henderson Stevenson 
| Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
‘James Laird Kinloch 


| Alfred James Hughes 
Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 
Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 
William Frederick Holms 
Sir George Herman Collier 
Thomas Emerson 


Sir Josna Ghosal 
Colonel Sir George Henry Willis 
Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
Edward Charles Ryland 

| Francis William Bain 
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John Desmond 

Sir John Emest Jackson 

Gornam Siogh Sardar Bahadur 
Kunwar Unkar Singh 

Sir Nasarwanji Navroji Wadia 
Brig.-General Robert George Strange 
Brig.-General Robert Montague Poore 
Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Col. Herbert Austen Smith 
Lieut.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo, I.M.S8. 
Sir Arthur Cecil McWattera 


Lieut.-Colonel Davis Heron 

Roderick Kormeli Biernacki 

Hony. Brigadier-General Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 


Colonel Herbert James Barrett 
Colonel Harry John Mahon 
Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Col. F. E. Geoghegan 


Major Harold Whiteman Woodal! 
Lieut.-Col, Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 
Col. Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Cilcbrist 
Lieut.-Col. the Lord Belhavenand Stenton 
Lieut.-Col. George McPherson 

Lieut.-Col. Norman FBmil Henry Scott, 1.4.8. 
Col. W. B. J. Scroggie, 1.M.8. 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Lieut.-Col. Guy Sutton Bocquet 
Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 

Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 
John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. 8. Steward O’Malley 

Sir Provash Chandra Mitter 

James George Jennings 

Sir Edward Cook, 

Christian Tindall 

Arthur Innes Mayhew 

Sir Austin Low 

Lieut,-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Digby Watson 

Lieut.-Col. John Telfer Calvert 

Sir Bernard D’Olier Darley 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Beresford Osmaston 

Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 
Major-General Richard Stukeley St. Jcbn 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Stanley Paddon 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 
Lieut.-Col. J. C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Oope Kendall 
Muhammad Afzal Khan, Zieut.-Col. 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Uol. Francis Ric Soutter Gervers 
Albert Hariow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh 


| Col. P. L. O'N 


The Indian Empire. 


Major-General Sir Cuthbert Sprawson 
Lieut.-Col. H. 0. Prescott 
Col, Sir John Ward 
Temporary Major ©. F. Macpherson 
Lt.-Col. F. C. C. Balfour 
Col. P. L. Bowers 
Sir Hubert Sams 

| H. F. Forbes 

| Col. C. L. Peart 
Hony. Brigadier-General H. De C. O’Grady 

| Hon. Bngadier-General J. R. Gausson 

[Major G. B. Murray 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
The Hon’ble Sir Robert D. Bell 
Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lieut.-Col. H. C. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 
C. Bevan Petman, Bar-at-Law 
F, A. M. H. Vincent 

| Sir Reginald Clarke 
H. H. Haines 

'R. 8S. Hole 

| Sir Curset{i Nowroji Wadia 

| Sir Eric Teichman 

i Dr. D. Clouston 
Maharaja Rao Sir Jogendra Narayan Ray 
Col. Sir Richard Needham 
Sir Josia Crosby 
Sir Charles Innes 
P.P J, Wodehouse 

Captain E. I. a 

@ 

Lieut.-Col. G. G. Jolly 

Major A. P. Manning 

Sir Henry Tyler 

Col. H. W. Bowen 

Col. J. B. Keogh 

Col, A. B. Fry 

Co}. A. V. W. Hope 

Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 

Col. W. D. A. Keys 

Lieut.-Col. W. M. Anderson 

Col. C. de L. Christopher 

Major F. M. Carpendale 

Major A. H. Chenevix Trench 

Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 

Lt.-Col. C. G. Lloyd 

Temporary Captain R. Marrs 

Colonel G. Evans 

Lt.-Col. 8. H. Slater 

Agha Mirza Muhammad 

Sir E. Bonham-Carter 

Col. J. H. Howell Jones 

Major-General W. E. Wilson-Johnston 

Major W. 8S. BR. May 

Col. W. RB. Dockrill 

Lt.-Col. G. M. O’Rorke 

Rear-Admiral C. R. Wason 

Rear-Admiral C. Mackenzie 

Lieut.-Col. J. B. Hanafin 

Lient.-Col. M. C. Raymond 


Sardar Lakhamgouda Basava Prabhu Sir Desai Captain W. H. J. Wilkinson—Gullemard 


Col. W W. Olemesha, LM.58 

Col. Napler George Barras Goodfellow 
Col. P. Francis pman 

Lieut.-Ool. H. J. Croasley 
Major-General Sir James Graham 

Col. E. O. Alexander } 
Col W. H. Hamilton 


Lieut. -Col. J. B. Jameson 

General Sir Arthur Wauchope 

Col. Hon. Brig. General G. F. White 

Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marris 

Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan | Sirdar 


Bahadur 
Col, Hon. Brig. General R, M. Betham 


The Indian Orders. 


Col. E. BR. P. Boileau 
Col. W. L. J. Carey 

Sir John Cherry 

Col. H. R. Cook 

Col. E. G. Hail 
Lieut.-Col. D. R. Hewitt 
Lieut.-Col. L. Hirsch 


Col. C. Hodgkinson 

Lieut.-Col. G. Howson 
Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 

RK. P. Newnham 


Sir Louis Stuart 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 

Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 

Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 

Lieut.-Col. O. N. Watney 

Ressalder Hony. Capt. Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan 

Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Doaglas 

Col. Charles Edward Edward-Cullins 


Major-Genl. Hugh Edward Herdon 

Major Harold Berridge 

Major-Genl. M.R.W Nightingale 

The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith 

Sir Frederick St. J. Gebbte 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 
Muhammad 


8. 8. Ayyangar 

F. W. Woods 

Lieut -Col. C. A. Smith 
R. 8. Troup 

Sir Alexander Brebner 
Sir George Anderson 


Major-General Sir Harrv Christopher Tytler 
Major-General A. L. Tarver 


General Sir Cyril! Nerman Macmullen 

General Sir Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 
Col. Harry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut -Ool. John Francis Haswell 
Col, Henry Charles Swinburne Ward 

Lieut -Col. Duncan Ogilvie 

Lt.-Col. Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 

Lt.-Col. Charles Edward Bruce 

Lieut -Col. Alexander Frederick Babonau 


Colonel Campbell Coffin 

W. C. Renouf 

Sit Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt -Col. Sir Ralph Verney 

E. C. 8. Shuttleworth 

Lt.-Col.C. R. A. Bond 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Humphrys 
Major F. W. Gerrard 

Sir Ralph Pearson 


C. B. Le Touche 

Col, OC, E, E. Francis Kirwan Macquold 
Napt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshal) 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Clendon Turberville Dauke- 
Col. H. L. Crosthwait 

Col E. H. Payne 

Col. C. E. B. Steele 

Col. E. C. W. Coway-Gordon 
Maj.-Genl. C. Hudson 
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Col. H. Ross 

Col.D. M. Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khan, Lieut.-Col. 
Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 

Sir David Thomas Chadwick 

Harry William Maclean Ivea 

Charles Maurice Baker 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henrv Salt James 
John Tudor Gwynn 

Lieut,-Col. Frederick O’Kinealy 
Lieut,-Col, William Frederick Harvey 
Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grimston 
Lt. Genl, Sir Sydney Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 


Alexander Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalal 
Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
Sir Frank Herbert Browr 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 


Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
Lieut.-Col, Henry Warwick Illus 
Lt-Col Frederick Lawrence Gore 

Col Alexander Henderson Burn 

Col, Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthiagton 


John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 

Sir James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Richard Ounningham 
Stephen Oox 

flugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major Rivers Nevill 


Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 

Col, Lewis Macclesfleld Heath 

Lieut.-Col. Lionel Edward Lang 

James Walls Mackison 

Arthur Lambert Playfair 

Basil John Gould 

Francia Pepys Rennie 

Lt.-Col. Sir Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 


Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian James Robert Hope 

John Willoughby Meares 

Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 

Edward Luttrell Moysey 

Sir Thomas Stewart Macpherson 
Maung Po Hla 


Arthur Campbell Armstrong 

Sir Horace Williamson 

Gerard Anstruther Wathen 

Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 

Khan Bahadur Sir Nasarvanjl Hormasfi Choksy 
Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 
Lieut.-Col, Michael Lloyd Ferrar 
Levett Mackenzie Kaye 

Coryton Jonathan Webster Mayne 
Walter Swain 

Cyril James Irwin 
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Horace Mason Haywood 

Lieut.-Col. the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 
Alexander Shirley Montgome 

Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish d 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 

Col, John Phillip Cameron 

Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 


Major General Alfred Hooton 

Sir Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdur Raheem 

John Arthur Jones 

Major Henry Benedict Fox 

Sir Naoroji Bapooji Saklatwala 

William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdul Hamid 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Hari Singh 

W. Alder 

J. R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Chenevix Trench 

E. G. B, Pee) 

The Hon’ble Mr, F. F. Sladen 

A, F, L, Brayne 

C. G, Barnett 

Lt.-Col. A, Leventon 

Lt.-Col, C, Hunter 

Maj.-Genl, Sir Robert McCarrison 

H. E. Sir Harry Haig 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Baszlullah Sahib 
The Hon’ble Mr. R, M, Maxwell 

Major D. P, Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammed Hayat Khan 
Major the Rev. G, D. Barne 

3. Evershed 

C. A. H. Townsend 

E. W. Legb 
J.C. Ker 

F. F¥. Bion 

P.S. Keelan 

Colonel W. M. Coldstream 

C. W. Gwynne 

R. B. Ewbank 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

Maulvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 
Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 
P. G. Rogers 

C. W. Dunn 

R. E. Gibson 

Col. G. H. Russell 

H. B. Clayton 

K. W.P. Sims 

Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 
W.T. M. Wright 

Col. Sir G. R. Hearne 

M, E. W.Jones 

Major-General B. Heard 

U. Mojumdar 

P. E. Percivai 

L. O. Clarke 

K. N. Knox 

K. Cornan Smith 

Major G. C. 8, Black 

Sir John Ewart. 

B. Venkatapathiraju Garu 

F. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar Ali 
A. W. Street 

lh, B. Thakur Mangal Singh i 


The Indian Empire. 


Sir Alexander Tottenham 

F.C. Turner 

J. A. L. Swan 

H,. G. Billson 

Colonel C. H. Bensley 

T. G. Rutherford 

Lieut.-Colone] E. C. G@. Maddock 

F. Anderson 

H. Calvert 

Lt.-Col, 0, K, Daly 

U. Me 

Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright 

Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariyar 


Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 
Brevet-Major Sir Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D, B. Raghubir Singh 
Lieut.-Cot. R. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H,. Tireman 

A. D. Ashdown 

T. H, Morony 


C. W. Lloyd Jones 

H. A. Crouch 

W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C, A. Hingston 


Sir Raymond Hadow 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Walter Smiles 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Brett 
Lieut.-Col. H.R, Lawrence 
A.M. MacMillan 


Khan Bahadur Qazi Sir Azizuddin Ahmad 
Sir Oscar De Glanville 

J. BR. D. Glascott 

Col. 8. H. E. Nicholas 


Kashinath Shriram Jatar 
Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 
E. R. Foy 

B A Collins 

Sir Richard Maconachie 

P. Hawkins 

Sir Carleton King 

Sir Patrick Kelly 

B. 8. Kisch 

¥. D. Ascoli 

Lieut,-Col Sir Bernard Reilly 
H. 8. Crosthwaite 
Lieut.-Col. R H. Bot 

Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 

P, Hide 


F. W. Sudmersen 

The Rev. A. E. Brown 

Sir Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
Sir Edward Kealy 

T. BR. 8. Venkatarama Sastriga! 
Sir Miles Irving 

Col. K. V. Kukday 

A. H. W. Bentinck 

H.L. L. Allanson 

Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai 
W.H. A. Webster 

Rai Bahadur H. K. Raha 
J.C. B. Drake 

Lieut.-Col. T. W. Harley 

G. Clarke 

Col. D. G. Sandeman 

H. J. Bhabha 
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Sardar Mir M. A. Khan 
A. L. Covernton 
P. S. Burrell 


Sir Nae Denning 


Lieut.-Col, A. C. Tancoek 
Col. H. L. Haughton 
Lieut.-Col. H. D. Marshal 
H. D. G. Law 

R. W. Hanson 

H.R. Wilkinson 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Cornwa] 


R. D. Anstead 

D. Milne 

W. Roch 

Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Ram 
Sir John Fraser 

Lt.-Col. J. C. H. Leicester 
C. W. C. Carson 

J.N. Gupta 

G, E. Soames 

H. C. Liddell 

Sir Joseph Smitk 

Sir Digby Drake-Brockman 
D. M. Stewart 

R. Littlehailes 

J. A. Baker 

Lt.-Col. R. W. Macdonald 
C. 8. Whitworth 

Col. L. D. E. Lenfestey 

J. E. Armstrong 

R. J. Hirst 

F, P. V. Gompertz 
Lieut.-Col. A. G. Tresidder 
Lt.-Col, A. F. RB. Lumby 
P. L, Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T. K. Mehta 
A. G. Clow, I.¢.8. 

A. H. Lioyd, [.c.s. 

A. T. Stowell 


His Excellency Sir Clarender Gowan, I.C.S, 


Colonel C. C, Palmer 

J. Hezlett, 1.0.8. 

G. T. Boag. 1.¢.s. 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Dunn, I.M.S. 
A. R. Astbury 

Sir John Johnson, I.¢.8. 
Col. C. E. T. Erskine 
Major R. O. Chamier 

EK. H. Berthoud, I.¢.S. 

R. A. Horton 
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Col. C. P. Gunter 

Prof. R. Coupland 

W. S. Hopkyns. 
Major-General W. E, C, Bradfield 
Lt.-Col, L. Cook 

Brevet-Col. G. D. Franklin 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) R. R. Will 
Lt.-Col. J. Cunningham 

G. E. C. Wakefield 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka 
Dr. H. G. Roberts 

C. B. Pooley 

T.M. Lyle 

Lieut. Colonel H. 8. Strong 
G. Macworth Young 

H. A. B. Vernon 

J. ¥F. Dyer 

William Mayes 

Colonel Sir Charles Brierly 
J.M.D. Wrench 

H. A. R. Delves 

N.N. Gangulee 
Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Neale 
Lieut.-Colonel L. E. L. Burne 
J. R. Dain, 1.0.8. 

Ff. H. Fearnley Whittingstall 
Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Wright 
Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Broome 
J. A. Madan, I.¢.8. 

F. W. H. Smith 

R. S. Finlow 

W.L. Scott 

Sir Henry Holland 


D. G. Lal 

Lt.-Col. H. R. N. Pritchard 

Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Din Ahmed 
Major-General R. W. Anthony 


P. C. Tallents 
F, A. Hamilton 
C,. A. Bentley 


. L. 8. O’Connor 
. Wylie 

Captain sa Morland 
J. McGlashan 
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J. Hormasji 

Diwan Bahadur G, N, Chetti Garu 
Lt.-Col. R. J. W. Heale 

M. IB. Cameron 

Sir Frederic Sachse 

H, E. Sir Maurice Garmir Hallett 
J. Clague 

Col. G. W. Ross 

W. 8S. Jannyavala V. N. Garu 

T. Sloan 

BR. G. Grieve 

S. Walker 

M. Webb 

H, L. Newman 

Major-Genl. W. V. Coppinger 

Sir Bryce Burt 

Lt.-Col. A. F. Hamilton 

J. L. Sale 


gIo The Indian Empire. 


W. P. Roberts 

Lt.-Col. J, C. More 

8. B. Teja Singh Malik 

Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 

Rk. B. Kesho W. Brahma 

K. B. Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchani 
Major-Genl. G. Tate 

G. Kaula 
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ir George Tottenham 

E. W. Perry 

Lt.-Col. H. RB. Dutton 

Lt.-Col. H. H. McGann 

Lt.-Col. J, J. T. MacKnight 
Col. (Hon. Brig.) C. H. Haswell 
C. W. E. Arbuthnot 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Aziz 
L. Mason 

Lieut.-Col. 8. P. Williams 

R. M. Statham 

M. Ratnaswami 

R. T. Rusell 

G. R. Dain 

Sir John Woodhead 

wW. Booth-Gravely 


~» rhe Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon 
"Ww. A. Cosgrave 

G. F. 8. Collins 

A, Cassells 


J. A. Sweeney 

Rear- Admiral H. Boyes 
Sir William Stampe 

R. E. L. Wingate 
Lt.-Col. J. RB. 7 Tyrrell 
M. L. Pasricha 

F. H. Burkitt 

F. T. Jones 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Manders 
Major T. W. Rees 

C. F. Strickland 

Col. G. H. B. Halland 
Rai Bahadur Sir Seraj Mal Bapni 
G. H. Spencer 

B. N. De 

F, O, Isemonger 

Col. I. M. Macrae 
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C. A. Maleoim 
Lt.-Col. Sir Francis Shelmerdine 


J. A. Thorne j 


A. Monro 
P. C. Bamford 
Lt.-Col. F. C. Temple 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Garbett 
Ht, Shanka Rau 
'J. A. Pope 
| Captain i. A. B. Digby-Beste 
, H. B. Wetherill 
‘W, S. Fraser 
| C. G@. Chenevix-Trench 
L. C. Coleman 
al Rai Bahadur P. C. Bose 
| Amir Sheikh Mahmadbhai Abdullabhal 
U. Zaw Pe 
Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan 
C. C. Biswas 


Satish Chandra Gupta 
' Kenneth Samuel Fitze 
i The Hon’ble Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu 
| Ernest Ferdinand Oppenheim, I.0.8. 
Dugald Stuart Burn 
, Ghazanfar Ali Khan, I.0.8. 


| Harold Graham, I.C.8. 
Frank Burton Leach, 1.0.8 
ea -Col. Sherman "Gordon Venn Ellis, D.8.0., 


Harold Argyll Watson, 1.¢.8. 

Henry Abraham Gubbay 
| Alfred Ernest Mathias, 1.c.s. 

John Pierson Buckeley, 1.E.S8. 

Allan Arbuthnot Lane Roberts, I.C.8. 
John William Smyth, I.0.8, 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Khan Bahadur frag Bajanji Vachha 
Satyendra Nath Roy, I.0 

Arthur Beatson Reid, I. 0. . 

Thomas James Young Roxburgh, I.C.8. 
Lieut.-Col. John Morison, 1.M.8. 

Sir Theodore James Tasker, 1.0.8. 

Captain William Arthur Williams 

Norman Lindsay Sheldon 

Edward Charles Stuart Baker, 0.B.E, 
John Carson Nixon, 1.0.8. 

Lodhi Karim Hyder, 

Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, I.0.8. 

Major-General Neil Charles Bannatyne 
Alma Latifi, 0.B.E., 1.0.8, 

Tom Lister, 1.0.8. 

Claude Henry Gidney 

Thomas Joseph Alexander Craig 

Sir Robert Danie] Richmond 

Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, 1.M.D. 
Colonel Henry Robert Baynes Reed, D.8.0.. 

M.C., IA. 

Edmund James Rowlandson 
Roland Graham Gordon, I.C.8. 
John Henry Darwin, 1.0.8. 

Major Mathew John "Clarke 

Sam Carter Mould 

Gurunath Venkatesh Bewoor 
Lieut.-Col, Walter Edwin Beazley 
The Hon'ble Mr. Hugh Dow, I.0.8. 
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Khan Bahadur Nabi Baksh Muhammad Husain 
Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya 
Dhanjibhai Hormusji Mehta 


Allan Macleod, I.C.8. 
Ram Chandra, I.C.8. 
Maj.-Genl. William Charles Hughan Forster, 


I.M.S8. 
Sir James Reid Taylor, 1.C.8. 
Charles Lyall Philip, 1.¢.s. 
Captain Sardar Sir Sher Mohammad Khan 
Edmund Nicolas Blandy, I.C.s, 
Noel James Ranghton, I.0.8, 
Sir Charles Gerald Trevor 
Colonel John Norman Walker 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Bresford Seymour Seweil 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Kenry Eyre Mosse 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Terence Chichele-Plowden 


Edgar Stuart Roffey 

Vivian Augustus Short 

William Duncan MacGregor 

Col. David Selton Johnston 

Harold Riley Roe 

Hugh George Rawlinson 

John Gordon Cameron Scott 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Seetta Prasad Bajpai 
Rai Bahadur Abinash Chandra Banarji 
David Keith Cunnison 

Thakor Saheb Shri Madar Sinhji Vakhatsinhji 
Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Weir 

E. C. Gibson 

N. N. Anklesaria 

Me i Brett 


lager Teyen 
or Anderson 

J.H. Adam 

H, P, Thomas 

T, P. M. O’Callaghan 

J. Davidson 

Rear-Admiral L. C. E. Crabbe 
Bt.-Col. J. McPherson 

J.de Graaff Hunter 

D. H, C. Drake 

A. G. Leach. 

Sir David Meek 

Lt.-Col. H. F. E. Childers 
Lt.-Col. E. J. D. Colvin 

BR. S. Purssell 

Lt.-Col. W. L. Harnett 

Khan Bahadur K. J. Petigara 
Sir Alan Green 

Lt.-Col. Sir Jamsedji Duggan 


A. J. Leech 

H. M. Shircore 

A. 8. Hands 

Major T. I. Stevenson 
A. J. Raisman 

J. A. Stewart 

K, L. B. Hamilton 

H. J. Twynam 

J. Prasad 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier) G. A. Hare 
B. N. Rau 

L. H. Greg 

J.R.T. Booth 

Sir Charles Chitham 
L. H. Colson 

R. E. Russell 

N, Fitzmaurice 

A. C. Lothian 

Lt.-Col, G. L. Betham 
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Rai Bahadur Diwan G. Nath 
Major W. R. Hay 
Cc. E. 8. Fairweather 
Lt. -Col, A. D, Stewart 
Lt.-Col. B. N. Chopra 
De T. Lawrence 
K. G, Mitchell 
W. D. Croft 
Khan Bahadur M. N. Mehta 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Wahid-uddin 
Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, Raja of Sorangar 
Rana Shri Chhatra_ Salji, Thakore 
Kadanah 
M. L. Darling 
H. C. Green field 
J. W. Kelly 
Col. (Honorary Brigadier) RB. S. Scott 
Major Nawab Sir Ahmed Nawaz Khan 
H. M. Hood 
R. N. Gilchrist 
F. Canning 
Capt. E. i. Dauglish 
J. M. Blackwood Stuart 
P. E. Aitchison 
Lt.-Col. J. A. 8. Phillips 
F, T. de Monde 
W. Mc Rae 
Capt. A. W. Ibbotson 
A. J. Mainwaring 
Major G. V. B. Gillian 
Brevet-Major H. H, Johnson 
Lt.-Col. H. H. King 
A. D. Gordon 
E. L, Morriott 
8S. H. Bigsby 
J. Matthai 


V. A. S. Stow 


of 


Lt.-Col. Sir Donald Field 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni 

Sardar Gangadharao Narayanrao Muzumdar 
R. G, McDowall 


Col. A. J. G. Bird 


ym 
F, J. Waller 
M. R. Richardson 


B. C. Prance 
L. G. L. Evans 
Mohd. Sajeh Akbar Hydari 
I, M. Stephens 
K. B. Mohd. Abdu! Mumin 
E. M. Souter 
Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha 
Lt.-Col. E. 8. Phipson 
Lt.-Col. J. Powell 
Lt.-Col. (Honorary Col.) A. B. Beddow 
“. G. Barber 
Phanindra Nath Mitra 
A. D. Crombie 
Major H. J. Rice 
R, B, Maclachlar 
’. G. Laithwaite 
C. K. Davidson 
T. C. Crawford 
K, B. Darabshah Edalji Nagarwala 
Dewan Bahadur N, A, Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
a oravarkhan Umarkhan, Talukdar of 
ar 
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C F Waterfall 

J F Mitchell 

Hon Brigadier A H R Dodd 
Hon Brigadier D Ogilvy 
Hon Brigadier H B Tucker 
W W Smart ics 

F W Robertson 

S Thomson 

M Macdougall 

M Kharegat 

jor H G Howard 

Col C E Vines 

Sanderson 

Col A H H Muir 


Bro ei 


R H Hutchings 

Lieut Col B Higham 

Lieut Col R Knowles 

Lieut Col G Loch 

Capt G F Halt 

R F Mudie 

K Sanjiva Row 

C T Létton 

8 N Gupta 

Mahara} Kumar Amarjitsingb of Kapurthala 

Capt W E Maxwell 

R C Bristow 

J Fearfield 

J A R Grier 

wKhan Bahadur Iaymuhamedkhan of Badreshi 
Nowshera 

Col 8 G S Haughton 

J Bartley 

W W Nind 

C K Rholes 

The Hon ble Mr S C Ghosh Mauhk 

Colonel (Temp Brig ) Frederick Dickins 

A A McCasdkil] Mitchell 

E P Burke 

T Mansfield 

F W Paterson 


G Bender 
Varma 

V Townend 

ol G W Anderson 


Rae 
Col W Ross Stewart 
C Inglis 

Col M W Wylie 
Wraight 
Todd 
ie Aspinall 
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aay ee a Indarjit Pratap Bahadur Sahi, of Tamkohi 
rakhpur 
Rai Bahadur Lala Jai Gopal Puri 


U Kyaw Zan 
Honorary Captain Maharaj Nahar Singh)! 
Mudalhyar } 


Sami Muthia 
Lt -Col Hugh Poynton Radley 





The Indian Empvre. 


|The Hon ble Mr Justice Machra} Bhawan) 


Shanker Niyogi 
E M Jenkins 
Thakor Shri Prathisimbhj1 
Sudasna 


G K Darhng 
R D Dalal 
H © Prior 
D Giadding 


H F knight 

W S Brown 

Col R B Butler 

It Col L B Grant 

A N J Harrison 

Lt “ol G de M[ Wellborne 
Major A J Ranstord 

W L O Trench 


Br Col W S Pender 

US Javakar 

A D F Dundas 

D Reynell 

L H Kuirkness 

Major © G Prior 

W E D Cooper 

Lt Col J J Harper Nelson 

E S Crump 

Diwan Bahadu Madura Balasundaram Najudu 
Nawab Khusru Jung 

T Quayle 

The Hon ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque 
C L Corfield 

R C A S Hobart 

i L Brayne 

H H traw 

H K kurpalani 

Col (Tem Brig) A L M Molesworth 
Col (Tem Brig) J deL Conry 

Lt Col R Prince 

Lt Col RB C F Schomberg 

O M Martin 

H G Dennehy 

4A C Davies 


C D Deshmukh 

C G Freke 

C E Jones 

Captain C H Corser 

Lt Col RB E Flowerdew 
T C Orgill 


D Penman 
‘es a Birendra Bikram Singh 
Las ard 
A C Woodhouse 
Rao Bahadur T S Venkataraman 
H L O Qarrett 
J Monteath 
G C Ramsay 
Rai Bahadur K L Barua 
Col (Temporary Brigadier) R S Abbott 
Col (Honorary Brigadier) P W L Broke Smith 
Col (Temporary Brigadier) H M Burrows 
Col (Temporary Brigadier) W E Kaidner 
J F Blakiston 
C Ansorge 
J D Penny 


Takhatsinhj1, of 


Boyle 
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J M Bottomley 

Lt Col G F J Paterson 

F Ware 

Lt Col A E J C McDowell 
E A O Perkin 

D Healy 

Lt -Col J dela Hay Gordon 
W RG Smith 

VY N Rao 

F Sayers 

Lt Col C Newcomb 

Lt Col R H Candy 

Khan Bahadur Mauly1 Abdul Aziz 
C H Bristow 

S H \ Oulsnam 

Major A E Cartmel 

B M Sullivan 

C W Ayers 

E Mur 

J J C Paterson 

Maung Set 

L G Pinnell 

B H Dobson 

Colonel P S Mulls 

J C Farmer 

A G Phillips 

A J Dash 

P J H Stent 

A J Hopkinson 

T Fisher 


C 

Lt Col F A Barker 

Col W E L Long 

Group Captain M Henderson 
C F Bell 


M O’Brien 

A \Vipan 

A Gordon 

Lt Col R V Martin 


H Greenfield 

The Hon bleMr M W W M Yeatts 
C H Gadsden 

Lt Col R C Fletcher 

Khan Bahadur 8 N J Ratnagar 

Lt Col G T Burke 

Major C G Toogood 

L Owen 

A Whittaker 

Major H A Barnes 


H 8 BR Boyagian 
Diwan Bahadur P D Narain 


The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, 


This Order was instituted on Jan. 1, 1878 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire It 
consists of the Queen, the Queen Mother with 
some Royal Princesses, and the female relatives 
of Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
Conspicuous offices in connection with India, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an ova! 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white, Designation, the letters C I 


Sovereign of the Order 
THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (C I.) 


Her Majesty The Queen 
Her Majestv Queen Mary 
H RH the Princess Rova!l 


bs brooch, and not sus 
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H BR H The Duchess of Gloucestor 

H The Duchess of Kent 

H the Princess Louce Duchess of Argyll 
H the Princess Beatrice 


Princess Helena Victoria 
Princess Marie Louise 
I'he Queen of Norway 
H M Queen Warie of Roumania 


Mary Baroness Kinloss 
H H “Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 
Lady George Hamilton 


Margaret Dowager Baroness Ampthill 
Mary Caroline Dowager Countess of Minto 


Lady Victo1ia Patricia Helena Ramsay 

Margaret Etrenne Hannah, Marchioness of 
Crewe 

Frances Charlotte Viscountess Cheln sford 

Marie Adelaide, Marchioness of Willingdon 


Dorothy Cvelyn Augusta, Viscountess Halifax 
Pamela, Countess of Lytton 


H HB Sri Padmanabha Sevini Vanchi Dharma 
Vardhini Rajya Rajeswari1 Maharani Setu 
Lakshmi Bal Maharani Regent of Tiavancore 


Margaret Lvelyn, Visountess Goschen 
Jeannette Hope, Baroness Birdwood 


Tady Ali Shah 
H H the Maharani Bhatianji Sri Ajab Kanwaryji 
Saheb of Bikaner 


Lady Beatrix Taylour Stanley 
Doreen Maud Marchioness ot Linlithgow 
Doreen Geraldine, Baroness Brabourne 


Indian Titles Badges.—An announcement 
was Made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of “Diwan Bahadur’, ‘Sardar Bahadur’, 
*IKhan Bahadur’ ‘Raj Bahadur’, *‘ Rao Baha- 
dur’, ‘Khan Sahib’, ‘ Rai Sahib’ and ‘ Rao 
sahib’. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions im respect of these decorations were 
issued .—(1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearmng the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pomted star surmounted by the Impenal 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 


Poy AC hd ot 
AA bo eb 


‘for the titles of Diwan Sardar Khan, Rai and 


Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a halfin width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be ight blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Raiand Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue witb 
light blue border 


A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 
statés —The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position 1» which mimatures of Indian titles 
Bhould be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
nded round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaiser-i-Hind 


| Medal 
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Indian Distinguished Service Medal.—This Since 1378, however, any person, European or 
medal was tuted on June 28th, 1907, by an native, holding a commission in 4 native regi- 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward ment, became eligible for admission to the 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned Order without reference to creed or colour. 
Officers of the regular and other forces in India. The First Class consiste of a gold eight-pointed 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward radiated star 1} in. in diameter, The centre is 
VII, and on the reverse 8 laurel wreati cacircl- occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-bive 
Medal, 12 inches in diameter, is ordered to be band inscribed Order of British India, and 
worn immediately to the right of all war medais encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
suspended by a red ribbon 1% in. wide, with gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
blue edges # in. wide. This medal may be for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
conferred by the Viceroy of India, fs in. in diameter, through which the ribhon, 
Indian Order of Merit.—This reward of Once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in fram the neck, The Second Class is 1,j in. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre 
reference to length of service or good conduct. there is nO crown on this class, and the suspend- 
It fa divided into three classes and is awarded er is formed of an ornamental gold loop, The 
to native officers and men for distinguished reverse is plain in both classes, The First Class 
conduct in the field, On the advancement Carries with it the title Sardar Bahaaur, and 
from one olags to another the star is surrendered 88 additional allowance of two rupees a day 
to the Government, and the superior class 4nd the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
flee Pdr = the event et t : death of extra allowance of one rupee per day. 
ne recipient his relatives retain the decoration. snadian Meritorious Service Medal.—This 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event Of of the medal the order states “a non-com- 
his death the allowance is continued to bis inissioned officer must surrender his Long 
widow for three years. The First Class con- gervice and Good Conduct medal’: but on 
sists of a star of eight pointe, 12 in. in diameter, being promoted to a commission he may retain 
having in the centre a ground of wark-blue the yg. medal, but the annuity attached to 
enamel bearing crossed awords in gold, within i¢ wi) cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of puyst of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
Wreaths of laurel in gold, The Second Clase legend Victoria Kaisar-l-Hind. On the reverse 
star is of silver, har the wreaths of laurel in i, 4 wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver. palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
The decoration 1s suspended from a simple between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1% in. meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
in width with red edges, bearing & gold or silver is the word India, The medal, 12 in.in diameter, 
buckle according to class. is sUspended from a scroll by Means of a red 
Order of British India.—This order was ribbon 14 in. wide. The medals issued during 
instituted at the same time as the Order of the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army. legend altered to EDWARDVS or GEORGIVS 


pres 


THE KAISAR-I-HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the reverse the words “ Kaisar-i-Hind for Public 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—whicb Service io India”; it is suspended on the 
was amended in 1901,1912 and in 1938—being as left breast by a dark blue ribbon. 
follows :—“Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist Recipients of the ist Class. 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and useful services rendered to 4bdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 44¥ 8. 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, Aivar, Mra. Parvati Amma! Chandra Sekhara. 
and taking also into consideration she ex: Ajaigarh, coe the Dowager Maharani 
Pediency of Gatinguishing sncb services bY axaikot, Srimati Tarabai Rani Saheb Bhonsle, 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 2&ni Regent of 
as that of thus distinguishing such services Alexander, A. L. 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, Allen, The Revd. J. H. 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, M.D. 
and Successors, do institute and create a Aloysia, Rev. Mother 
new Decoration."* The decoration is styled Amarchand, Kao Babadur Ramnarayan 
“The Kaisar-l-Hind Medal for Public Ser-/ Amar Nath 
vice in India’ and consists of three classes.' Ampthill, Margaret. Baroness 
The Medal is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- Anardai, Shrimati Sethani. 
taion—in gold for the First Class, silver for the! Anderson, I. R. 

Second Class and in bronze for the Third Anderson, The Rev. H. 
with the Royal Cypher on one side and on the Anklesaria, J. A. 
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Anstice, P. N., Mrs. Stent, 
Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 

As , Dr. B.S. 

Bagla, Ramniwas 

Baird, Miss E. E, 
Baird-Smith, J. B. 
Balfour, Dr. Ida 

Ball, Mrs. B. 

Bandorawalla, N. M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bardsley, Deaconess J. B. 
Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M.D, 
Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Rev. S. D. 

Beadon, Mrs. Mary O’Brien. 
Beals, Dr. L. H. 

Bear, "Mrs. Georgiana Mary 


Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss G. 

Bell, Lt.-Col. Charles Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 
Benson, y 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Betteridge, Miss H. 


Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Captain R. R. M. 
Bhore, Lady M. W. 

Bikaner, Maharaja of 

Billimoria, Rustomji Bomanji. 

Bingley. Major-General Sir Alfred 
Benjamin, Miss Lena Adell. 


oe: 
Blackwell, Mrs. M. F. 


Bianche Annie, Sister 
Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 


Bonnetta, The Very Rev. M. E. 
Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Lautour. 
Bosanquet, Sir. 0.V. 


Bose, Rai Bahadur od Bipin Krishna 
Bott, Lieut.-Col. RB. H 

Brackenbury, Mrs, E. 8, H. 
Bradbury, The Rev. Arthur Lyle 
Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur U, N. 


Bramley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, ir Denvs DeSaumarez 
Brayne, Mrs. I. G. 
Broadway. Alexander 
Broomfield, Mrs. M. L. 
Brown, Dr. Miss E, 

Brown, Rev. A. H. 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

Burge, Mrs. B. M. I. 

B an Lady D. 

Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 

Bull, Henry Martin 
Bunbury, Evelyn James 
Barn, Sir Riehard 

Burnett, Geperal Sir Charles John 
Burton, "Miss A. I. 

Busher, RB. 0. 

Butler, Lady Ann Gertrude 
Oaleb, Dr. 0. 0. 

Cainan, Denis 
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Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Nil 
Campbell, . Miss §. 

Campion, John Montriou 

Carleton, Dr. (Miss) Jessie, M.D. 
Carleton, Marcus Bradford 

Carlyle, Lady 

Carmichael, Lady 

Carstain The Rev. G. 

Carter. Edward Clark 

Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 

Castor, Lieut. Col. R. H. 

Chand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 

Chand, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. R. By., P.8.A. 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, p.D. 
Chatterton, Sir Alfred 

Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chattiyar, M. C. S. 


Chaudhuri, Raja Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray 
Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P, Puttanna 
Chitnavis. Sir Shankar Madho ' 
re rad Audrey 

Chute, Mrs. P. S. 

Coldstrean:, William 

Comley, Mrs. Alice 


Commissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormuzshaw 
Copeland, Theodore Benf fey 

Coppel, Right Rey. Bishop” Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt. J. E. (Retd.) 

Cotesworth, Mrs. B. 

Cousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 

Cox, R. J. H., Esq. 


Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Creighton, Deaconess Beatrice. 
Crosthwaite, Yhe Rev, C, A, 
Orouch, H. N. 
Cullen, "Mrs. E. J. 
ae Lady 

Dar byshire, Miss Ruth 
Das, Ram Saran 
Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 
Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathra (with gold bar) 
Das, Mrs. Rajkumari 


Davies, Arthur 
Davies, Rev. Can. A. W. 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 


Davis, Caleb 

Davis, The Rev. C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 

Davison, Miss Mary. 

Davys, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 


deLotbiniere, cee Alain C. Joly 
tr, 

Desika Achariyar, D. B. Sir T. 

Devi, Maharani Parbati 


Dewas (Junior), H. H. the Maharaja of 

Dhar, Her Highness the Maharani 
Luxmibai Puar of 

Dobson, Mrs, parents 

Dodson, Miss E. I. 

Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdale, Rev. J. A. 

DuBern, ‘Amedee George 

DuBern, Jules Emile 

Duggan, Mrs. Jeenabai. 

!Duncan, Sister K. A. 


Sahiba 
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Dunnicliffe, Mrs. F. 
Dutt, G 8. 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
moe Sir a a 

gley 
Edna, aly Gowan 
Elsie, Mrs. King 
Ernest, Dr. A L 
Evans, The Rev. J. 0. 
Falkiner, Miss C. 
Farrer, Miss CL. M 
Fatima Sidika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. E. A. 
Frances, Sister Dorothy 
Francis, Kdward Belcham 


Franklin, Miss H M. 
Frmodt-Moller, C. F. 

Gedge, Miss E 

Gerrard, Miss J, M,. 

Ghosal, Sir Josna 

Gibson, Mrs M HE, 

Gilmore, The Rev. David Chandle 
Glazebrook, N.S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Goheen, Mr, R. H. H. 
Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 
Gordon, The Rev D BR. 
Goschen, Viscountess 

Gould, Miss Hilda 

Graham, Miss A. § 

Graham, Miss D L 


“Graham, The Very Rev. John Anderson (with 


Gold 
Grattan, Colonel Henry William 
Gray, Major JE 
Greenfield, Miss C. R. 
Gregory, Brother 
Griffin, Miss E 

uha, B K. 
Guilford, The Rev. EH. (with gold bar) 
Guyer, H 
Gwyther, L{eut.-Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 


Haig, Lieutenant-Colone] Patrick Balfour 


Haig, Lady 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 


Hamilton, Lieut Col. Robert Edward Archibald 


Hankin, E. H, 
Hanson, The Rev. 0. 


arpPE Dr. BR. 
Hart, Miss Louisa Helena (with Gold Bar) 
Harvest, Lieut -Colonelt Herbert de Vero 


Harvey, Miss R 

Batch, Miss Sarah [sa bel 

Haughton, 8. G. 8S. 

Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Heald, Lady Edith 

Helen, J,Mrs Tasker 

Helen, Lads Macpherson 

Henrietta, Mother 

Hey, Miss D. C. ee {with Gold Bar) 
H rd, Miss J F 


Eisenia one The "Rev. J. H. 


ggzinbotham, &. 
a esley, The "Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hill, Miss Norah 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 
Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 
Hogan, W, J. Alexander 


Holderness, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H.T. toe ia Gold Bar) 
Holhday, Mrs 

Holmes, Major J. A. H. 

Hood, H. H 

Hope, Mrs L. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Tease 

Hormusji, Dr. S. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, M.D. 
Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hoyland, John Somerwell 

Hudson, Sister L E.M 

Hume, The Rev, R. A. 

Hunan, Mr. W. 

Husband, Lieut -Col James 
Hutchinson, Lieut -Col. Wilham Gordon 
Hutchinson Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Innes, Lady Agatha Rosalie 

[rvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Waer 
Irving, y 

Isabelle, D , Mrs Norman Walker 

Ives, Harry William Maclean 

{yer, Diwan Bahadur C. 8S. 


Jackson, Lady Juha Honortia 

Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy 
Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 

James, Lieutenant-Colone] Charles Henry 
Jamiet Rai, Diwan Bahadur (with Gold Bar) 
Jankibai 

Janvier, Rev C. A. R, 

Jassawala, J. 

Jehangir, Mrs. Cowaasi 

Jehangir (Senior), Lady Dhanbai Cowas)1 
Jerwood, Miss H D 

Jones F T 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

Joyce, Lady Keawe 

Kamribai, Shri Rani Saheba of Jasdan 
Kaye, G. R. 

Keane, Miss H. 

Kennedy, The Right Rev. K. W. 8. 
Kerr, Rev George McGlashan 

Keyes, Lady E. B. 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsch, Dr Louis 

Kothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusji 
Krishnamachari, Lady Rangamma 

Kuer, Srimati Phulpata 

Kugelberg, Dr. C. F, 

Lamb Sir Richard Am pbieté 

Lanot, The Rey. W. £ 


Lee Ah Yain 

Lewis, The Rev E. H. 

Lindsay, Sir D’Arcy 

Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 

Littlewood, Miss G. EH, 

Longmire, Miss Mary 

Loubiere, Rev, Father E, F, A. 

Lovett, Sir Harrington Verney 

Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William 
) 


The Indian Orders. 


MacLean, Rev. J. H. 
Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 
Macwatt, Major-General Sir Charles 
Madhav Rao Vishwanath Patankar 
hant, Puran Nath 
legaon, Raja of 
Malv), Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 
eckchand, Seth Motilal 
nn, Dr. Harold 
Manners-Smith, Mr. Francis 8t. George 
Narar, K. W. P. 
Narwood, Sidney Lionel 
Mary of St. Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Katthews, Rev. Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
Mologhry, Colonel James 
McCullough, Miss Rosa Adaline 


Mcdougall, Miss E, 

McFayden, The Rev. Joseph Ferguson, D.D, 

McKenzie, Mrs. A. F. 

Mckenzie, The Rey. J. R. 

McNeel, The Rev John 

McReddie, Miss J. A. 

Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Iravati 

Meiklejohn, Miss W, J. 

Mcston, Rev. W. 

Millar, Lt -Col G MacGregor 

Millard, Walter Samuel 

Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C I 

Mohamed Ayoob alsas U Shwe Yun 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 

Monahan, The Rev C H. 

Monahan, Mrs. Olive 

Moolgaokar, Dr. 8. B. 

Morgan, George 

Morrison, F. K. 

Muazzim Hussain Muhammad Farokh 

Mudhar, 8, C. 

Muir, Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 

Murr Mackenzie, Lady 1 berese 

Muir, Mrs, G. H. M 

Mulye, V. Krishnarao 

Murphy, The Rev Mother Xavier 

Nariman, Dr. Sir Temul)1 Bhikaji 

Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani 
Kunwar Sahiba of 

Neve, Dr. Earnest 

Nisbet, John 

Norman-Walker, Mrs D I, 

Noyce, Lady E I 

Noyce, William Florey 

Oakley, Rev. E.S. 

Oakley, F. H. 

O’Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 

O'Donnell, Doctor J. D 

O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 

Oh, Maung Ba (altas) Ahmedullah 

Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 

O’Meara, Lt -Col Eugene John 

Organe, The Rev. W E H 

Page, Lady M. 

Paraclet, The Rev Mother Marie Du Divin 

Parakh, Dr. N.N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Parshottam 

Parmanand, Ram Krishna Narayan 

Parukutti Netyar, Ammal, V. K. 

Paterson, Miss M M, 

Pauline, Lady Griffith 

Peara, S. D. 


Shiv 
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Pelly, The Rev. A. C. 

Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfumi, The Rev, L, C. 

Perreira, Major J. M. 

Petigara, Khan Bahadur Kava.j! Jamshed)! 

Phelps, Edwin Ashby 

Pickford, Alfred Donald 

Piggot, Miss R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 

Pittendrigh, Rev. G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother S C. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 

Platt, Dr. Kate 

Posnett, Rev. C. W 

Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel Jobn Leopold 

Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 

Price, Juhn Dodds 

Purser, Reverend, W. C. 

Ramamurti Pantulu Garu, Rao Sahib 

Ramanuja Achariyar D B V. K.A 

Rama Rau, Mrs D 

Ramaswami Ayyar, M.R.Ry. T.S. 

Ramchandrarao Pantulu, D B. 

Ramsay, Dr. G. C. 

Rankine, Miss 8. J. 

Rawson, Miss M, E. 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 

Reed, Miss M, 

Rees, O. M. 

Reid, Frederick David 

Reid, R. N. 

Remfry, Mrs M H Y 

Reynolds, Leonard William 

Richmond, Thomas 

Rivington, The Rev. Canon, ¢. 8. 

Roberts, Dr. H G 

Roberts, Lt -Col Sir James Reid 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 

Rost, Lt.-Col Ermest Rembold 

Row, Dr. Raghavendra 

Roy, Rai Bahatlur Harendra Lal 

Ruddle, Mrs. M. I 

Ruth, Mrs Young 

Sackett, The Revd. F C 

Samthar, Maharaja of 

Sangh, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 

Sanjiva Rao, Mrs, Padma Bal 

Sarabhai Ambala) 

Sawday, Rev. G. W 

Schofield, Miss M.T. 

Schucren, Rev. Father T. T. Vandcr 

Schuyler, Mrs. Elsie Harris 

Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 

Scott, Rev. Dr. H B. 

Scott, Rev. W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 

Scudder, Miss Ida 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 

Sellos, Rev. Father Auguste 

Seshagir1 Rao Pantulu, D. B. D 

Shah Nawaz, Begum 

Sharp, Sir Henry 

Sharpe, Rev. E B. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 

Sheard, E. 

Shephard, Miss M,. 


‘Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 
Sheppard, William Didsbury 
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Sherratt, The Rey. W. 

Shillidy, The Rey, John 

Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Lieut.-Col. C. A. G. 
Shroff, 8. P. 

Sifton, Lad 

Simpson, Miss Jessie Phandora 
Singh, Munshi Ajit 

Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud. The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Miss A. C, 

Smith, Lieut,-Colone] Henry 
Smit h, 8. 

Solomon, Captain W.E. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (with Gold Bar) 
Southon, areal Charles 

Souza, Dr. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 

St, Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

Stampe, William Leonard 

Stark, H. A. 

Starr, ‘Ms, L, A. (with Gold Bar) 
Steed, Mrs. Lalla 

Btephens, The Hey oe ee 

tephenson, y Mary Daphne. 

Stewart, BR. R, 

Stokes, Dr. William 

Stokes, Lady A. H. 

Stratford, Miss L. M. 
@&trock, The Bey: John Roy 
Strutton, H. H 

Stuart, Miss E. G. 

Stursberg, The Rev. O. H. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan 
Sullivan, Rev. Mother Mary Columba 


Sutherland, Rev, W. 8. 


Telatl, Edalji Dorabji 
Tandon, Lala Ishar Das 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Tavlor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmere 
Teichmann, G. O. 
Tha, U. Shwe 
Thakral, Lala Mul Chand 
Thapar, Miss Premvati 
Thomas, The Rev. 
Lacan an me E. 
n, r 
Tilak, 


Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tin an 


Tucker, Lieut.-Col. ‘William Hancock 
Tunstall, Mrs. L. G 


Tweddle, Misa B. a. 
Ty deman, 
Tyadale-iscoe, The Rev Cecil Earle (with Gold 


a Lieut,-Col. Jasper Robert Joly 
vem ke, Frederick Reginald 

Lieut.-Colonel a oseph Charles Stolke 
ventancateam Nayudu, D. B., Sir Raghupati 
Vernon, Mrs. aor t 
Victoria, Sister M 
Wake, Lt.-Col. “a A. AL (with Gold Bar) j 
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Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 

Walter, Major aie Elijah 
Wanless, Mr. W. 

Ward, Licut-Cel. siiacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 

Watt, Rev. J. 

Weak, The Revd. H. H. 

Webb, Miss M, V. (with Gold Bar) 
Weir, ‘Mrs. Th Thyra. 

Westcott, The Rt. Rey. Dr. Foss. 
Whipham, Miss F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J, 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, E. H. 
Whitley, Rt. Hon. John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colone] Edmund 
Willingdon, The Countess of 
Wilson-Jobnston, Joseph 

Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Hdgar Francis Latimer 

Wood, Arthur Robert 

Woolnna: Mins A. 

Wright, Lady B. 

Younghuaband, Arthur Delaval 


—_— ee oe ee 


—_—— 


- 


Younghusband, Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 


Recipients of the 2nd Class. 


abut Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham- 
mad 

Abdul Ghanl 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdul Sattar Haji Suleman Naviwala 


Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 
Abram, Miss M. E, 

Abul Hussain 

Achariyar, C. R. V. 

Aghs Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Mohamed Karim 
Ajudhia Parshad, Rai Bahadur 
Alamelumangathayarammal, Kalahasti 
Albuquerque, Miss M. C. 

Alexander, Miss ¥ 

Alexander, aie 

Alfred, Miss 

Ali Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 

Allen, Miss Fannie 

Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

Allen, Miss Maud 

Allinson, Miss C. B. 

Amar Nath, Lala 

Amar Singh 

Amelia, Rev. Mother 

Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 

Andrews, Miss E. F. M. 


Antia, Jamshedji Merwanj} 
Antia, J. D. 

Appaswami, Mrs. 8. E. 
Armstrong, Mrs. M. E. 
Arndt, Mra. Phylis Evelyn 
Askwith, The Revd. F. N. 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady eee 
Atkinson, Mrs. Ada 

Augusta, Sister J sari! 
Augustin, The Rev. Father 


Aung, Mrs. His 
Avargal, M. R. By. T. Krishna Menon 
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Avagal, M. R Ry. Tanjore Ekambaram Pillai 


AZZ ee Khan Sahib Mir 


Miss Edna Gertrude, Bareilly 
Bal "San Ba Miss KE, E, 





Bakd, Honorary Major Thomas 
Balakrishna Shetty, M R. Ry. A. 
Baltiadra Dass Mirhoutra 
Ball Mise Mereuente Dorothy 
Hoi tine, W J. 
jee, i icaeh Chandra 
= t, Risaidar Sadashiva Krishna 
Bayara, Mother 
Baflay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Baka Miss Jane Blissett 
ali Ali, Maulvi 
abas, ihomas Cunningham 
: es, Mrs A. M. 
frnett, Miss Maude 
sarstow, Mrs Melaine 
rton, Miss E G. 
arton, Mrs. Sybil 
asrur, Mrs 8 S 
Batra, G L 
Baw, U. San 
Bazalley, Miss M. 
Beadon, Dr. M. O’Brien 
Beaumont, T C, 
Beddy, Miss L 
Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 
Benjamin, Joseph 
Bennett, The Rev. J. G. 
Berry, Miss H. 
Bertie, Albert Clifford 
Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhan, Lala Udhat 
Bhanot, Mrs. E 
Bhaidwaj, Pandit D. 8S. 
Bharuch, Khan Bahadur E 8 
Bhatia, Biharilal 
Bhatt, Mrs Jank1 Ba 
Bhaya, B R Khan Bahadur 
Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 
Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 
Bibhu Bala, Mrs Bakshi 
Bidikar, Shankar Vithal 
Bigge, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 
Bihari Lal 


Bir] Behari Lal 
Birla Rai ree Baldeo Das 
Birney, Mrs. 8. D 


Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 

Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biswas, Miss 8. 

Blackham, Colonel Robertgames 
Blackmore, Hugh 

Blackwood, John Ross 

Blair, Mrs. 8. M. 

Blair, The Rev. J. C. 

Bleakley, Mrs Alice 

Bleakly, Miss N E 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warburton (also Bar) 
Bose, Miss Mona (also Bar) 

Bose, Mrs I M 


| 


IB 
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Bose, Mrs. Sharnolota 

Bose, Vivian 

Botting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 

Brahmachari, B. B. 
Brahuspathy, Dr, BR. 

Brander, Mrs. Isabel 

Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt -Ool ArtLar Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Bridget, Mother Mary 

Brock, Miss Lillian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Brown, Mrs Jean 

Brown, Mrs V 

Browne, Mrs E. K. 

Buck, Mr H.C. 

Buck, Mrs M, 

Buckland, Mrs. K. L. 


Buckley, The Revd A W. 
Buckley, Miss Miran Elizabeth (also Bar) 
Bucknall, Mrs. M 


Aes i 
Bullard. Miss E G, 
Bunston, Sister I. 
Bunter, J. P. 
Burrows, Mrs Olive 
Burt, Bryce Chudleigh 
Burton, wea 
Burton, Mrs 
Bussel, The ay. Mother A V. 
Butt, Miss L. 


Cain, Mrs. Sarab (also Bar) 


Ca. 

Callaghan, "i. Ww. 

Cama, Dr. Miss Freany 
Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane 
Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Captain, Mrs, Q, H. C. 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson, 
Cardow, The Rev. Louis 
Carman, Mrs. P 

Carey, Miss Ba B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 

Carr, Thomas 

Case, The Revd. B. C. 
Cashmore, The Revd. T. H. 


Casaela, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chadwick, Miss D. 
Chakrabarti, H. K. 

Chakravarti, Ra: Bahadur Birendra Nath 
aa cael Mr. G. K. 
Chalmars, T 
Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterjee, Mrs. Onila Bala 
ee Anadi Nath 

Chetty, Mrs, A. A. 
Chirag Dio, Seth 
Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Karnidhan 
clancey J ohn Charies 

k, Herbert George 

aoe Miss M 


é 
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‘Clarke, Miss Flora 

Claypole, Miss Henrietta 

pear Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
eur, 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 

Cocke, A _B. 

Coelho, V. A. 

Coelho, Mrs M C. 

Collins, Mrs I. G L. 

Collis, Miss Helen Annie 

Colyer, Mrs 

Connor, W "A. 

Coombes, Josiah Waters 

Coombs, "George Oswald 

Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 

Cooper, The Rev Robert Hawking 

Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 

Cornish, Mrs. V. A. 

Correa, Miss Marie 

Corthorn, Dr Alice 

Cottle, Mrs Adela (also Bar) 

Coutts, J. E. 

Coventry, H. R. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 

Croix, Miss Zoe de la. 

Crozier,Dr J. 

Cumming, James William Nicol(also Bar) 


Cummings, The Rey. John Ernes 
Cumruddin, K 8 

Cutting, Rev. Wiillam 

Dabreu, Miss P 

DaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 

Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 

DaGama, Accacio 

D’ Albuquerque, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dahp Singh Kanwaran) 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 

Das, Niranjan 

Das, Ram Lala 

Das, The Rev. Andrew Prabhu 

Dass, Malik Narain 

Dastoor, P. 8 

Datta, Dr Dina Nath Pritha 

Davare, Miss Anandibal 

Davidson, Captain D J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 

Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 

Davis, H P. W. 

Dawson, Alexander Thomas 

Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 

D’Costa, The Rev Father John Francis 
Deane, George Archibald 

Deane, Mrs M 

DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 

De oe Capt H F 

Deragari, D P (also Bar) 

Desai, P. V. 

Deshmukh, 8S, R Y. R. 

Desmond, J 

Devi, “Bibi ‘Keshniri 

Dew, Lady 

De Wachter, Father Francis Xavier (also Bar) 
Dewes, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T 

NDhanpat Ral, Rai Sahib 

Dharm Chand, Lala 

Dickenson, Miss Ida i 


| 


| 
| 
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Dishad Begum 

Dockrell, Major fo 

Doren, Miss A 

Dotiwala, x B “Merwany Cooveryj1 
Drake, Miss Joan 

Drummond, Rev. C. C. 


Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati! Charan 

Dun, Miss L. E. 

Duncan, Mrs. B. M. 

Dunk, Mrs, M, R. 

Durian Singh, ‘Rao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnam 
Dwane, Mrs, Mary 

Eaglesome, George 

Eastley, Mrs Esme 

Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Edie, Mrs. M L, 

Cdmunds, Mrs, A, L. 

Edward, R. 

Edwards, Miss C. M 

Citiot, Mra, I. B. 

Elmes, Miss F, § 


Elwes, Mrs. A 

Emily, Sister Edith 

Ennis, Miss E J 

Esch, Dr O. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 
Evans, Miss L 

Fairelaugh, Miss Lilian 

Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farhat Bano 

Faridoonji, a Hilla 
Farnre, Mrs. 

EF aul, Sister Le 

raweett, Mrs. Gertrude Mary 
Fazal Elahi. Mrs R 8 
Fernandes, L P. also Bar) 


Fernandez, A. P. 

Ffrench, Lieut «Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H, M. 

Firth, Mrs. G. E. "M. 

Lisk, "Miss E B. 

Citzgerald, Mr E. H 

Fianders, Mrs 

Flashman Tho mas Charles 

I lemina, Sister Mary 

Flint, Dr E. 

Foglieni, Rev. J. P. 

l ord, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P 

Fox, Alfred Charles 

Frances, Sister Jane (also Bar. 
Francis, W. 

Frankhn, Miss M. E. 

Franklin, Miss M. H. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Frohlich, Mr J. E 

Fvson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dut 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shivagaurl 
Galbraith, Mrs Maiy Florance 
Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamset)! 
Garbett, Mrs. J 

Garthwaite, Liston 

Gaskell, W. 

Gass, Rev. J 

Gateley Thomas Joseph 
Gauld, Miss J 
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George, Miss Jessie Hleanor 
Ghose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J.N, 


Ghose, 8 K 

Ghulam Bari, Mra 

Ghulam Haidar 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Giffard, Mrs Alice 

Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R J 
Glanville, Miss R. E. 
Gmemer, Miss L 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm George 
Goodbody, Mrs 

Gopalaswami Mudaliyar, Diwan Bahadur 
Gorey D. K. 

Gordon, Miss E. A 

Gorman, Patrick James 

Gosain Parmanand Ramchand 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhu) 

Govind Lal, Lala 

Grant, Lieut.-Colonel John Weymiss 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev. John 

Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyss (also Bar) 

Gray, "Mrs Hester 

Gray, Commissary William David 

Greany, Peter Mawe 


Greenway, Mr. A. L. 
Greenwood, D. A. 

Greg, L. H. 

Gresuen Albert Edward Pierre 
Gulliford, The Rev. Henry 
Gumblev, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trimbtak Raghunatb 
Gyl, U. Maung 

Haaf, Rev G. RB. 

Hadj Dr D. A 

Hadow, Rcv Frank Burness 
Haiyati Malik 
Hammerstein, Mrs, H 
Hanrahan, W. G 

Harding, Miss C 

Harper, The Rev. A. E 
Harris, Miss A. M, 

Harris, Miss A. R. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

eine Miss S., 

n, Mrs. M F 
Harrison, Robert Tullis 
Hartley, Mrs. P. 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Rev A. J. 


Hatch, The Rev. W. J. 
Haworth, Lieut.-Col. Sir Lionel Berheley Holt 
Hay, Miss B. 

Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 
Hayes, Captain P. 
Hayness, A. G 

Hedinger, Charles George 
Hendricks, W. E. 

Henry, Sister E. 
Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev G. E. 
Higginbottom, Mrs E C. 
Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Ehott 

Hodge, Rev. J Z 

Hoff, Sister W. J. K 


(also Bar) 
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Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, 8.3 
Hogg, Miss J 

Hogg, Harry William 

Hogg, Miss B EK 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major Hvla Napier 
Holdforth, Miss E. J. 

Holland, HT 

Holliday, Mass Eileen Mabel (also Bar) 
Hollingberry, Mrs P, 

Hollway, Miss E B 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 

Holmes, R. 

Homer, Charles John 

Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hooton, Miss R 

Hope, Dr, Charles Henry Standish 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E 

Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 
Htin Kyaw, Mung 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Miss Lizbeth Bell 

Hunt, Major D H . 
Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Husain, Saiyid M 

Hutchings, Miss E E. 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 

Tbrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 

Ihsan Alt 

lhff A D 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Ireland, The Rev, W. F 

Irvine, B A 

Iver, Subharayappa Rama 

Jackson, Mrs. Emma 

Jackson Mrs. K 

Jaljee Bai (Mrs Petit) 

James, Vrs. Rewati 

Jamna Prasad 

Jinaki, Miss Muliyil 

Jenner, C H, 

Jervis, Mrs Edith 

Jesson, Miss Marjorie Wilhelmina 
Jivanandan 


Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesh 
John, Rev. Brother 

Johnston, Augustus Frederick 

Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 

Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 

Jones, Mrs. V. R. B 

Jones, Rev. D. E 

Jones, The Rey. John Peter 


Jones, The Rev. Robert 

Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Jones, Miss Margaret Gray 
Joshee, D 

Joshi, Rai Bahadur K. D. 


Joshi, Narayan Malhar 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Jos: Prasad, Lala 

Joti Ram 

Jovee, Mra. E. L 
Judah, Mrs 8. 8S. 

Judd, C. R 

Judhah, The Rey E 
Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs 
Ka)! Hiralal Lallubhai 
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Kalubava, — Kesarkahn 


Kapadia, Miss Motibai 
Karanjia, Mr B N 
Karve, Dhondo Keshay 
Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabai 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 

Kelly, Misa Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V.N , Lhe Bev. 
Kenyon, Mrs D. 

Ker, Thomas 

Khamliena Sailo 


Khan, Hon Lieat-Nawab Jamshed All 


Khan, Mrs. K M. 

Khan, Mrs. Gracie 

Kharegat, Mrs M 

Kharshedji, Miss 8. N, 
Khudabakhsh, Kazi 
Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath 

King, Miss R M 

King, Rev Dr B. A 

King, Robert Stewart (also Bar) 


Kirloskar, Lakshman Kasbinath (also Bar) 


Ktchin, The Revd J 


Ktchin, Mrs. M. 
Klein, C H. 
Knight, H. W 


Knollys, Lieut -Col, Robert Walter Edmond 


Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothari, 8. P 


*Kreyer, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 
Krishnan, Rao Bahadur Kottayi 


Krishnaswami Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Krishnaswami Chetty, MB Ry C V. 


Knshpaswann Chetty, Mrs C 


Kugler, Miss Anna Sarab (also Bar) 


Kumaran, P. L. 
Lajja Ram 
Lal, Miss Grace Sohan 


Lambourn, G. E 

Lang, John 

Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Latif, Begum 

Latif, Mrs N 

Lauders, Miss V 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Rundie 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveley 
Laxton, Miss K E 

Lazarus, Miss H M. 

Lear, A. M. 

Lee, Miss B 

Lethbridge, Mrs. E. F. E. 

Levi, Miss 8 E. 

Lilawati, Miss 

Linforth, Miss I. 

Little, Mr. M. 

Lioyd, Miss aoe (also Bar) 


Locke, Robert Henry 


Lodi, Bahadur Bhakhir Muhi-ud Din Khin 


Longhurst, Miss H. G 
Lorimer. Mrs. P, 


Lovrain, Rev. J. H. 
Low, Sir hae Ernest 


' Luce, 


Luce, Mrs. Tu Tee. 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 

Luders, Miss Y. 

Lunazzi, The Rev. Father 

Lund, George 

Lundin, Sister M. I. 

VacAlister, The Rev G. 
MacArthur, Miss V. &. 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 
Macbeth, Mrs A 

MacFarlane, Mrs E M., 
MacFarlane, Miss E M. 

Mackay, Mrs E 

Mackay, Rev. J. 8. 

Mackay, Mrs 8. M. 

MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 
MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 
Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macknee, H.C 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 
MacMarquis, J 

MacNar, Mrs M. 

Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda (also Bar) 
Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexande: 
Madan, Mr. Rustam): Hormas)1 
Maddox, Lieut -Colonel Ralph Henry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary 

Madeley, Mrs. E. M, 

Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J. W. 

Mankar, K,S, 

Manubai Bapat, Mrs 

Manwaring, A E. 

Maracan, Esmail Kadir 

Margaret Mary, Sister 

Marker, Mrs. Arabai Ardashir 
Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marshall, W.J. 

Martin, Miss A P 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 

Mary, Sister Eleanor 

Marzban, Phirozshah Jehangir J.P. 
Masani, Rustam Pestonjt 
Mathias, P. F, 

Maung Maung U. 

McCarthy, Lady 

McCowen, Olivor Hill 

McDonah, Joseph James 
McElderry, Miss S, L, 

McGuire, Hugh Willlam 
MclIlwrick, Leslie 

Mckee, Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, M.D. 
McNeil, Miss W. H. 

McRobbie, Miss 8. L. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 

Mederlet, Rev. Father E. 

Mehta, Mrs. Homia, M.B.E. 
Mehta, Khan Saheb M.N. 
Mehta, Vaikuntrai Lallubhal 
Menesse, N. H. 
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Meyer, E. 

Middleton-Stewart, Mrs D 

Mill, Miss C. R. 

Minniken, Mrs. V. W. 

Mir Muhammad Husain 

Mirikar, Narayanrao Yeshwant 
Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 
Mitcheson, Miss 

Mitra Mrs. Dora 

Modi, D. N. 

Mody, 8. B. 

Mohammed Mhan 

Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 

Moore, Mother I 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslov 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse, Rev, H, A, D 
Mordecai, T 

Morgan, Mrs Ada Frances 
Morrison, Miss M H 

Mortimer, Brig. Frank 

Motilal, Seth of Piparia 

Mott, J. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Mould, Mrs Mavis Thecla 

Moxon, Miss Lais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Muazzam ud-Din Husain, K B Salyid 
Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conjeevaram Manicham 
Mugaseth, Dr K D 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh K 
Muhammad ae ra 8B,OBE 
Muirhead, Mrs D 

Muker)i, Babu Sie ae 
Mukerji, RaiSahib A K, 
Mukharji, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Muller, Mass J enny 

Murphy, Edwin Josepr 

Murray, A, Esq 

Mya, U. Po 

Myres, Miss J L. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukhi 

Naimullah, Mohamed 

Nand Lal 

Naoum Abbo 

Napier, Alan Bertram 

Narain, Har 

Naravan Canaj1 Rao Rao Saheb 
Narayan Singh, Rao Sahib 

at operate Chetty, DBG 
Narayanjee Laljee 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manek/}i Kharsed)i 
Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Navalkar, Miss Ruby 

Naylor, Miss N.F. 

Neill, Rev. C. 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Niaz Mohammad Khan 

Nicholson, Rev. 

Nirmalabala Naik, Miss 

Noble, Dr, W, A. 

Noemi, Rev. Mother 

Norris, Misa C, (Nagpur) 

Norris, Miss C. (Jungpura) 

Norris, Miss ass ahd 

Noyes, Mrs, V. M, E, Nelly Vale (also Har) 
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Oakley, Mrs Winfred Edward 

O’Brien, Lieut.-Colonel 
parka haa Edward 

Ogilvie, Miss L. 

O’ Hara, Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 

Old, Wiliam Charles 

Oldreive, Rey F 

Oliver, Miss C J 

O'Neill, Miss M 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charies Henry 

Orme, Miss F E 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs Amy 

O’Sullivan, Miss E, 

Outram, The Rev. A 

Owen, Mr. C. B, 

Owen, Major Robert James 

Owens, Miss Bertha 

Page, MissE L , 

Pa], Babu Barada Sundar 

Pal, Rai Sahib N 

Palin, Lieut.-Col. roo Harry 

Parehure, Mrs Umabai 

Park, The Rev George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr. (Mias) H. E. 

Parker, Mra BR. J. 

Parmanand, Mrs K D 

Parsons, Ronald 

Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjor): Dorabji, C1 E. 

Patel, K. G 

Paterson, David 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 

Pathie, Miss Nellie 

Patrick, Sister 

Pearce, MissG A 

Pearce, Miss M M 

Pearce, W. R 

Pearson, BE A. 

Penu, The Rev. W C 

Penner, Rev. Peter Abraham 

Perfect, The Rev Canon Henry 

Petigara, BR. J 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 

Pha Htaw, Mrs. Ma Ma Prue 

Phadke, V. K 

Phailbus, Miss Rose a (also Bar) 

Phelps, The Revd A 

Phelps, Mrs. Maude =e 

Phelps, Mrs J. C M 

Phillip, Mrs. A. J 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 

Piggott, Miss R 

Piggott, C. W. O'M. 

Piilay, Chinnappa Singaravalu 

Pim, Mrs. Ranee 

ees Major John Charles Digby 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 

Pitale, N. A 

Pitamberdas, ay aba 

Pittar, Mrs D. A. 
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Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Pollete-Roberts, Miss Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs. Judith Chevallier 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victona 
Porter, Miss E. 
Posnett, Miss E. 
Powell, John 
Prabhu, Anantrao Raghunath 
Prager, Miss M. F 
Prahraj, Gopal Chandra 
Pramuila, Mrs. Chaudhuri 
Prance, Miss G. 
Prasad, Capt. Tulsi, of Nepal 
Prasad, Ishwari 
Pribhdas Shevakram 
Price, The Rev, Eustace Dickinson 
Prideaux, Frank Winckwortb Austice 
Proctor-Sims, Miss N, 
Provost, Father F. 
Pugh, Mrs E E 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
Purscll “Mrs Bush Mary 
Quinn, Miss A, M 
Raghira, Khan Bahadur M. B 
Rahim, Abdul, Pirzada Saiyid Sardar 
Rahman, Mrs. Z A. 
Rahmat Bibi 
Raji, Babu Ram Kinkar 
Ra) Narayan, Rai Bahadur 
Rait, Mics Helen Anna Macdonald 
Rajadnya, RB. N. 
Ram, I ala Diyali 
Bam Lala Kansh: 
Ram, Ba) Bahadur Raizada 
Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagaurl, M.B.E. 
Rimanuja Achartyar, Rao Bahadur C, 
Kamaswami, Rao Saheb Colattur 
Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Rangaswamj, Brahuspathi Dr, 
Ranjit Singh 
Rankine, Miss 8S. J. 
Rao, Mre.A V, 
Rao, M R. Ry., V. 8S. 
Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Ratan)j, Dinshah Dalal 
Rattan Chand 
Rattansi Mulji 
Raushan La! 
Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Chunilal 
Ray, Harendra Natb 
Razi-ud-Din Ahmad, K B. Shaikh 
Rebeiro, Lows John Alfred 
Rebello, F. A. C. 
Reed, Lady 
Reese, The Rey. Thomas Willoughby (also Bar) 
Reid, The Rev. James Potter 
Richards, \Virs.H. F. 
Richardson, Mrs Catherine Stuart 
Richardson, The Rev. RB. C. 
Rieu, Rev. Father Peter John 

n, Miss N. Y. 
Bivenbarg, The Rev. Dr 
Robarts, Major Gnas ‘Stuart Hamiltop 
Roverts, Mr>. H. 
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Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J, W. 
Robertson , Miss M. 

Robertson, Mrs. E. K. 
Robilliard, H. 

Robinson. Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Banner 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel, Cyril Harcourt 

Roe, Mrs Edith Mary 

Rogers, The Rev. G C. 

Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 

Roscoe, Miss J 

Rose, Miss Maude 

Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 

Ross, T, W. 

Rossetto, Miss M M 

Roy, G W. 

Rukhmabal, Dr. Miss (also Bar) 
Rulach, Rev George Bernard 
Rushforth, Mrs. W. 

Rustom)i Faridoon)! 

Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs. Bapsy 

Sabnis, Mahadev Jagannath 
Sackett, Mrs. E, 

Sadiq, Shams-ud-din 

Sadler, A. W. Wood ward 

Sage, Miss M. D. 

Sahal, Ram (also Bar) 

Sahan Ram Kali 

Sahay, Lala Devnath 

Sahervala, Khan Sahib Ismalj1 Abdu] Hussain 
Salamattulah Capt. Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 

Sampson, Mrs M. 

Samuels, Joseph 

Saunders, Miss V. C. 

Savidge, Rev. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 

Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volhomor Paul 
Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel David Wilson 
Scott, Dr. D M. (also Bar) 

Scott, Miss E. 

Seagrave, G. 8S 

Seu, Dr. P. C. ‘(also Bar) 

Sethna, Dr. K. 8. 

Shah Babu Lal Behar 

Shah, Michamed Kama 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 

Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (also Bar) 
Sharifa Hamid Abdul Ali, Mrs, 
Sharpe, Miss N. 

Sharpe, Miss P. E. 

Shastriyar, C. Vv. 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 

Shearburn, Miss M. R. 

Sheppard, Mrs. F. M. 
Shiveshwarkar, R. V. 

Shripad Krishna Belvalkar 

Shroff, Dr. E. D. 

Shunker, Cici] Percival Vancontre 
Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 
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Shyama Charan Bhattachary1, Rai Bahadur 
Siddens, Mrs. 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Simkins, Charles Wylkins 
Simon, Miss M, 

Simonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Mrs, M. 

Simpson, Mrs. W. E. L. 

Sims, Mrs A 

Sims, Miss E. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Sinclair, Miss Mary 

Singh, Kanwar Ghamand1 

fingh, Apii Dhul 

Singh, Babu Kesho 

Singh, Babu Ramdhari 

Singh, Bhai Ganga 

Singh, Bhai Lehna 

Singh, Bhai Takhut 

Siogh, Makkhan 

Singh, Key. P L. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 
Singh, Miss Rukhmun1 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Hanmant 
Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar Gurdit (also Bar) 
Singb, G. Sher 

Singh, Soban 

Singhe, Miss L N V 

Sinha, Rai Bahadur S N 
Sisingi, J. 

Skrine, Mrs. D, F., 

Slater, A. E, 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, J A M 

Smith, Mics J F. 

Smith, Miss J H. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 
Smith, The Rev Frederick William Ambery 
Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 
Smith, Miss M M. 
Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 

Smith, Mrs Alice Maude 
Smyth,A A 
Snelson, Miss D J. 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 

Somervell, T W. 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 
Sorabji, Miss § 

Spencer, Lady E M. 

Spring, The Rev L. W. 

Spurgin, Mrs. Francis Clare 

Sri Raja Damera Subbayamma Bahadur Garu 
Sr Ram Kunwar 

Srivastava, R §. 

St Colette, The Rev Mother 

St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 

8t. Joseph, J. D. 

Stanley, Mrs.8, A 

Btarte, Oliver Herold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev. John Ferguion 
Steele, M. I. A. 

Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 

Stevens, Miss L. K. 
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Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, pr een eranerey Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F 

Stewart, Major Hugh 

Stewart, Mrs. Jalian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 

Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Effie, M D. 
Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 

Subbu Lakshmi Ammal, Rishiyar Subrahmanya 

Ayyar 

Subramanyam, Myéore. 
Suhhtankar, V S 
Sultan Ahmed Khan 
Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur 
Sunder Lal 
Sundrabai, Bal 
Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Swainson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 
Swami Shyamananda 
Swanson, Ihe Rev Oscar Lev} 
Swanzy, Mrs M. A. 
Swift, Miss Eva 
Swinchatt, P. H. 

Swinhoe, R.C.J. 
Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Symes, Miss Kathleen Leslie 
Tahairulnessa Chandhurani 
Talcherkar, H. A. 
Taleyaikhan, Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mahdi Khan, Malik 
Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. (also Bar) 
Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramenandra 
Tarafdar,S K. 
Tarapore, Mrs. J. B. 
noe on Mrs Lucy 
Tair, Mrs. W. 
Tay] r, Rev. Alfred Prideaux (also Bar) 
Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, MissM A 
Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tazammul Ahmed 
Temple Raston, Capt. B. 
Tha, Maung Shwe 

Theobald, Miss (also Bar) 
Thmmayya, Mrs, K. 8. 
Thiruvenkata Achariyar, Mrs Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Thomas, H. T 

Thomas, ne Mabel Fox 

Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Miss A N. 

Thompson, Mrs, Alice 

Thompsor, R. 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thungamma, Miss Bolar 

Tilak, H. Vishwanath 

Timothy, Samuel 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, M.R Ry. M.A. P. 
Tomkins, Sir Lionel Linton 
Tonkinson, Mrs. Edith 

Trevelyan, Mrs. O. B. 

Tudball, Miss Emma 
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Tuff, Miss A, 9 

Tullo, Miss I. M. C. 
Tuttle, The Rev. A.J. 
Turner, Mrs. F. J. 
Turner, Mra. Vera 
Tyabji, Miss K. 
U Ba. 
U Ba Lwin. 
Umabai, Mrr. P, 
Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Usman Sahib 

Sir Muhammad 
Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusji Maneckji 
Vale, Mra. K. 
Valentine ,Capt.C. BR. 
Vardon, A. C. 
Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Vera, Mrs. Inglis 
Veronica, Mother Mary, Indore 
Vigors, Mrs. Daphne Stewart 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar, D. B. Sir T. 
Visvesvaraya, Sir Mokshagundam 
Vurghese, Diwan Bahadur George Thomas 
Wait, William Robert Hamilton 
Wakeman, Miss E 


Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad 


Walewalker, P. Baburao 
Walford, Miss Zoe. 
Waller, Frederick Chighton 
Walters, Miss A. A. 
#Walters, Miss W. E, 
Walton, Mrs. Julia. 
Warburton, Miss K. 
Ward, W. A. P. 
Wares, Donald Horne 
Warhurst, Capt. A. E. 
Warren, Miss Rosamund 


Webb- Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs. Rosa 

hitaker, aa M. E. 
White, Miss J 
White, Mra. A. M. W. 
White, The Rev. V. J. 
Whi tecombe, Miss A. 
Wigfall, R. H. 
Wilder, E. W. 
Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Miss A. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 
Williams, David Phillips 
Williams, Mrs. E. (also Bar) 
Willis, Mrs. Florence Grace 
Willis, Miss 8, 
Wilson, Francis Henry 
Wilson, Miss Anna Margate (also Bar) 
Wilson, The Rev. J. 
Wince, Miss Jane 
Wingate Gray, Mrs. R. B 
Wise man, Capt. Charies Sheriffe 
Wiser, Mrs. C. V, 
Woerner, Miss Lyda 
Wood, R. A. 
A Ae erartde as ae Rey. 8. G. 
Wright, Mrs. F. G. 
Wright, Mrs. 3. 


Bahadur, Khan Bahadur 


Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs. Ada 

Yen Singh 

Yerbury, Dr. J y 

Young, Dr, M, Y. 


Recipients of the drd Class. 


Abdul Based, Maulvi Chowdhury. 
Abdul Jabbar, Maulvi 
Abdur Rahman 
Abul Hossain Chowdhari, Maulvi. 
Advani, B. 
Ahsun Mirza, Syed 
Ajwani, B. J. 
Ami Chand 
Anvekar, N. J. 
Atkinson, C., Lance Corporal 
Atta Muhammad Shaikh, Capt. 
Bagli, R. C. 
Basangouda, Babangouda 
Basangouda, Krishnagouda 
Battman, Miss B. E 
Beaty, Mrs. P. E. 
Belayet Ali 
Bellers, Mrs. N. L. 
Bhagvan, B 
Bhambhani, D 
Bisht, J emadar Sultan Sing 
Bist, Lance Naik Chander Singh 
Bose, Pp. K. 
Brebner, Mrs. M. J. 
Buck, J. J. 
Burgess, Mrs. C. 
Banarji, T. P. 
Bhattacharjee, K. 
Cama, Miss D. D. 
Cates, J, A. 
Chaturvedi, Pandit P. L. 
Chatterjee, K 
Chisman, Mrs. A. R. 
Choudhury, Mrs. N. B. 
rk, 8. H. 
Das, Miss D. F. 
Das Gupta, H. C. 
Das Gupta, J. 
Datta, M 
Datta, 8S. C. 
D’Costa, Mrs. F. 
De, P. N. 
Derasari, R. D. 
Desai, B. N. 
Deshmukh, Baji Rao Bala Saheb 
Dev, B. C. 
Devaprasadam, RB. 
Devre, D. K. 
Duraiswami ae T. M. 
Elloy, Mrs. E. B 
Engler, Mrs. Maud. 
Fatima Mahomedali, Miss 
Fawcett, Mrs. M. A. 
Foddy, Mrs. G. B. 
Frost, Mrs. N. L. 
Gaikwad, The Rev. R. H. 
Galvankar, §. K. 
Ganpatram, C. 
Ghode, B. N. 
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Ghosh, Bhola Nath 
Ghosh, Bhupendra Nath 
Ghosh, Mrs. 8. B. 
Ghosh, R. B. Pasupati 
Ghulam Qadir Ghulam Nabi Sahib 
Gillespie, Mrs. C. EB. M. 
Gorde, S. B. 
Gothe Roka, Lance Naik 
Gowlogg, 8S. D. 
Harington, Mrs. M. O. 
Havaldar, Mrs. B. 
Hazara Singh 
Helfers, Mrs. 8. J. 
Henderson, G. 
Hiranand Harjasrai Gidwani 
Irani, H. K. 
Jaibahadur Thapa 
Jambhale, G. K. 
Jasmer Singh Gill, Sardar Sahib Jemadar 
Jawadekar, 5. R 
Jebu Doss, P. T. 
Johnstone, Miss A. C. 
Joseph, Paul 
Joshi, D. N. 
Joshi, K. H. 
Kachchap, C. E. 
Kamat, Yeshwant Mahadeo 
Karam Singh 
Mare nels G. K. 

zi, K, K. Shafiuddin 
Khenat, N. T. 
Kittur, "A. C. 
Kothamdi, G. R. 
Kotwal, Mastu Singh 
Kulkarni, B. D. 
Kulkarni, D. R. 
Kumaruddin Ahmed, Maulvi 
Lacey, Mrs. H. F. J. 
Lahiri, K. N. 
Laskari, Mrs. 8. J. 
Ledgard, Mrs. M. 
Lewis, Mrs. M. N. C. 
Lobo, J. I. 
MacPherson, Mrs. H. M. 
Mahalanabis, 8S. M. 
Manickam, Mrs. R. J. 
Manuel, Mrs. J. R. D. 
Marwadi, I. M. 
Masani, M. M. 
Mehta, Mrs. R. D. 
Mitra, Rai Sahib A, C, 
Mondal, D 
Muhammad Sharif 
Muhammad Zaka Ullah 
Muhammed Hassan 
Mulla, I. K 
Nag, S. 
Nath, Miss Agnes Janki 
Naziruddin Ahmed, Maulvi 
Negi, M 
North, Miss V. 
O’Brian, Miss Mary 
O’Brien, Mrs. E. L. 
O’ Rafferty, Miss E. 
Parshad, Munehi J, 
Partap Singh 


Patel, G. M. 
Patel, G. N. 
Patel, H. R. 
Patil, A. C. 
Patil, D. K. 
Patil, H. K 
Patil, K. R. 
Patil, M. O 
Patil, M. Y. 
Patil, M. G. 
Patil, N. N 
Patil, R. B 
Patil, P. K 
Patil, R. M 
Patil, R. Y. 

Patil, 8. R. 

Peres, Mrs. L 

Peter, M. 

Petersen. Mrs. K. J. 

Pindidas Bali, Jemadar No. 1629 
Pu, U. 

Punthakey, J. F. 

Puranik, Mrs. B 

Rahman, Maulvi ee plbur 

Rai Chaudhuri, A. C. 

Ramaswami, Paul 

Ramisetty Subbaya, R. S. 

Rawal, P. M. 

Ray, Mrs. M. A. P. 

Reddi Lakshmamma, Shrimati 
Richards, Miss A. M. 

Routh, Babu J. C. 

Roy, Babu S. B. 

Roy Choudhury, M. N, 

Sadool, Singh 

Sahai, J. 

Samuel, Miss G. R. 

Sangoli, H. P. 

Santokh, Singh 

Saran, S 

Sayyad Peersaheb 

Sen Gupta, Budh 

Sen Gupta, J.C. 

Sen, The Rev. P. A. 

Sewa, Ram Madan 

Shafique Rahaman Saddiqui, Maulvi 
Shahabnudin 

Shambhu Nath 

Shamsuddin Hakim Manaana 
Shankar, Daruji 

Shaw, Mrs. L.C. . 

Shintre, BR. 8. N. B. 

Srinivasa Rao, G. 

Sorabji, D. 

Susainather, The Rev. B. 8. 
Tennent, Mrs. F. M. 

Tirki, Miss 8. 

Thimayya, Mrs. N. 

Vincent, Mrs. Gladys 

Wadhwani, H. R. 

Wahid, Abdul 

Wajedali, M. S. 

Ward, Miss A. M. 

Watson, Mrs. E. D. 

Well, G. R. 

Wiley, Mrs. M. F. 
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Who’s Who in India. 


AALAM, MoHaMMAD Hozur. Eldest son of 
Mr, IKRAM AALAM, Advocate and Land- 
lord of Budaun, U.P.; 6, 1897; Educated: 
State High School, Rampur; Muslim Univer- 
sity, Aligarh ; Harcourt But- 
ler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore ; Liecester College 
of Arts and Technology, 
Liecester (England).  m. 
(1917) Bibi Khurshid Liga 
Begam, eldest @ of his uncle 
Mr. Aizaz. Aslam, U.P.E.S. 
Started business career at 
Cawnpore (1923). Managing 
Proprietor, Asiatic Leather 
Co., Mode] Printing Press, 
and Asiatic Commercial, 
Widely tiavelled in Europe and Asin 

Elected Member, Royal Asiatic 





Bureau, 
(1927-29), 
Society, and Fellow, Royal Society of Arts, 


in London, (1928). Founder and Hony. 
Secretary of Muslim Nationalist Party, 
Cawnpore (1930-32). Vice-President, Board 
of Directors, Daily ‘“ Insaf’’, Cawnpore 
(1931-32). Member of the Committee of four 
persons appointed to devise a programme of 
economic uplift for the Muslim community 
of India, at Lahore (1933). Entrusted by 
H. H., Rampur, to conduct an Industrial 
Survey of the State (1931). Appointed 
Industrial Expert, Govt. U. P. (1932). Invited 
by the Sapru Committee of Un-employment, 
and the Pochkhanawala (ommittee of 
Industrial Finance, of U. P. (1935). Addressed 
the ‘Golden Jubilee ’ Session of the All- 
India Muslim LEducational Conference, on 
Technical Education, at Aligarh (1987). 
Publications - Numerous treatises and article. 
on subjects of economic and _ industria) 
interest. Address: “‘ Ikram Manzjl’’, Budaun; 
and Civil Lines, Bareilly, (U. P.) 


ABDUL HAMID M. Captain, Principal, Govern- 
ment Muhammadan College, Madras. Born, 
November 1896. Educated Balliol College 
Oxford, and London 

School of Economics. 

Government of Madras ; 
scholar Oxford Unuver- 4 
sity. Sometime Personal 
Assistant to the Director 
of Public Instruction, 
Madras, Special Officer 
for the Quinquennial 
Report on Education for 
1927-1932. Secretary of 
the Madras Rotary Club 
since 1936. Secretary of 
the Madias University Students’ Information 
Bureau. Awarded M.B.E, in the Coronation 
Honours of 1937. Address: Muhammadan 
College, Mount Road, Madras. 





ABDUL HAMID, Sir, KHAN BAHADUR Diwan, 
Bar-at-Law, Kt., 0.1.5.,0.B.E., late Chief Minis- 
ter, Kapurthala State. 6. 15 October 1881. m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Educ.: Government College, Lahore, 
and Lincolns Inn, London. Jud 1909; 
Superintendent of the Census Operations 


ABDUL KARIM, Mavtravi, 


1911; Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Depts. as Mashir Mal; Fellow of the Punjab 
University ; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council; Chief Secretary, March 1915; 
Chief Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur (1915); 
O.B.E., (1918); C.1.E. (1923)—Knighted 
3rd June 1938. Appointed by the Government 
of India Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1929-30. Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Nationsin 1931. Nowa Nomina- 
ted Member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly. Address ; New Delhi. 


B.A., W.1.C., 
Government pensioner; Ex-Member, Council 
of State; Ex-Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council; Ex-President, Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League ; Hon. Fellow of the Calcutta 
University ; President, Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference, Bengal; 6. 20 August 1863. 
m. Ayesha Khatum of Calcutta, Educ: Sylhet 
and Calcutta, Started as a teacher in the 
Calcutta Madrasah; Assistant Inspector of 
Schools for Mahomedan Education for about 
15 years; Inspector of Schools, Chittagong 
Division, for about five years. Publications : 
History of India for Beginners in English, 
Bengali, Hindi and Urdu; Students’ History 
of India. The Mahomedan Empire in India 
in Bengali; Hints on Class Management and 
Method of Teaching in English ; Mahomedan 
Education in Bengal (English), Islam’s Contri- 
bution to Science and Civilisation (English); 
‘* Prophet of Islam and His Teachings”’ and 
‘Islam, a Religion of Peace and Progress’’ 
(English), Address: 13-1, Wellesley Square, 
Calcutta. 


ABDURRAHMAN, Muhammad, Sir, Kt. (1934). 


Doctorate in Laws (1934); Khan Bahadur, 
1928. b. 5 Oct. 1888. Educ. St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi; graduated in Arts 1907; 
in Law 1910. Advocate of the High Court 
of Lahore; Senior Vice-President, Delhi 
Municipal Committee, 1925-28; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Delhi University 1927-34: 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi, 
1930-34. Judge Madras High Court (1937). 
Address: Madras. 


' ABDUR Razzak HaJI ABDUS SATTAR, Member, 


Council of State. He belongs to the family of 
Yakub Seth Lakhani of Cutchi Memons of 
Bombay where his ances- 
tors made an endowment 
for religious and charitable 
urposes known as_ the 
Kamoo Yakub Charitable ; 
Trust. His father settled ; 
down in Calcutta 60 years 
ago. He was an elected 
member of the old Bengal 
Legislative Council from 
1927-29 and was the Whip } 
of the Bengal Muslim ph he 

Party. He takes keen ee 
interest in the social and political develop- 
ment of the Muslims of Bengal. He is one 
of the founders of the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, and the Islamia Charita- 
ble Hospital, Calcutta. b, 1884. Address; 25, 
Harin Bari Lane, Bow Bazar, Calcutta. 
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ABDUSSAMAD KHAN, SAHEBZADA, SIR, 
C.1.E. (Kt., 1934). Holds 1st Class Kaisar-i- 
Hind; Chief Minister, Rampur State upto 
1934. b. September 1874. m.A Princess of 
Ruling Family of Loharoo State. Educ: In 
India under European Tutors. Private Secre- 
tary to His late Highness 1894 to 1900 ; Chief 
Secretary 1900 to 1980; Chief Minister 1930 
onwards; was deputed as an Adviser 
to Indian States Delegation; Round Table 
Conference, August 1931; Imperial Econo- 
mic Conference, Ottawa, May 19382 and 
Delegate on behalf of Indian States to the 
Assembly of League of Nations, 1933, 
Address ; The Mall, Rampur (State), U.P. 


ABERCROMBIE, Sm Joun Roperrson, Kt. 
(1935), Merchant, Director, Latham Aber- 
crombie & Co., Ltd. b. June 11,1888. m. Elsie 
Maude, d. of E. W. Collin late I.C.S. Educ: 
Cheltenham Coll. Came to India as Assistant 
in 1910; joined I. A.R. O. Feb. 1915. Joined 
18th K.G.O. Lancers in France, May 1916; 
active service in France, May 1916—March 
1918 and in Palestine March 1918—Feb. 1919. 
Military Crossand mentioned in despatches. 
Vice-President, Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1925; President, 1930; Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1925-26, 1930-31, and | 
1935-36 ; Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1937. 
Address : Forbes Building, Home Street, Fort, 
Bombay. | 


ABHEDANANDA, His MHOoLIness SREEMAT 
SWAMI, PH.D. (New York): President, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author. b. Oct. 
2, 1866. Educ: Calcutta University. Dis- 
ciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vivekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission. Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 
went to New York, U. 8. A., and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years in E nd, 
America and Canada. Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt. Howrah, and of Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- 
pur, of Chatra Bhaktashram, Dist. Serampur, 
as well as of ‘‘Abhedananda Acres,” 
Calif, U.S.A. Publications: Reincarnation ; 
Spiritual Unfoldment ; Philosophy of work; | 
ow to be & Yogi; Divine Heritage of 
Man; Self-Knowledge (Atma-Jnan); India 
and her People ; Gospe] of Ramakrishna; 
Sayings of Ramakrish 





na: Human Affection 
and Divine Love; Great Saviours of the 
World, “The Doctrine of Karma”: “ The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century ; “‘ Lectures 
and Addresses in India; ’’ and a number of 
abe in English and Bengali; Presiden- 
jal address at the Parliament of Religions 
Town Hall, Calcutta, March 2, 1937. 
Address: Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 
19/B, Raja Raj Kissen Street, Calcutta. 


ACLAND, RioHakD Dyxks, The Right Rev. 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1929). 5. 1881. 
Edue. Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1005. 


ADVANI, Morrram SHOWRIRAM, 


> AGARWALA, 
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Priest 1906; Curate, St. Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10 ; 8. P. G. Missions, Ahmednegar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address: 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 


ADDISON, MaJorR-GENERAL GEORGE HENRY 


M. A. (Camb ), M.J. Mech. E., D.8.0. (1915), 
C.M.G. (1917), C.B. (1933); Engineer-in- 
Chief, Army Headquarters, India, May 1932 
to March 1936. Offg. Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, Since 1936. 6. 13 May, 
1876. m. Margaret Henderson, 1905 
Educ: Wellington College, R. M. Academy,. 
Woolwich ; King’s College, Cambridge 
(Fellow Commoner). First Commission in 
R.E. 1895; served throughout S. African 
War, 1899-1902; Great War, 1914-1918; 
Promoted to Major-General in 1931. Retired 
in 1936. Address: Army Headquarters, Delhi 
and Simla. 


ADDISON, THE HOn’BiLY MR. Justice (Sm) 


JAMES, M.A., B.So., (KT. 1935) Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Lahore. b.13 Nov. 1879. m. Vera 
Mary Delphine Cones. Zduc.: Banff Academy 
and Aberdeen University, 1896-01. Passed into 
Indian Civil Service in 1902; studied at 
University College, London, during year of 
be see District Judge, Delhi, 1909-11; 
pecial Land Acquisition Officer, New Delhi, 
1912-15; Judge, Small Causes Court, Simla, 
1917-20 ; District and Sessions Judge, Rawal- 
pa 1920-24 ; Additional Judge, High Court, 
hore, 1925; Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1927. Ag. Chief Justice, Lahore High 
Court, 1935. Address: High Court, 
Lahore. 


Kalaar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal (10919); President, Hydera- 
had Educational Society. 6. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
Key.Charles Voysey. Educ : The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892; Practised in Karachi, 
1892-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District Judge, Broach, 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924. Adéress: No. 6, Bungalow, 
Cantonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 


AGA KHAN, AGA SULTAN MAHOMED SHag, P.C- 


(1934): G,C.I.E. Cort G.C.S.1. (1911); G.0, V- 
QO. (1923); K.C.1.%.(1898): LL.D., Hon. Camb- 
b. 1875; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, Ist 
Class; has many religious follower~ in Kast 
Africa, Central Asia and India; head of Ismail 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of frat 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion ofloyal services during European War. 
Presided over the League of Nations Session, 
Sept.1937, Publication : India in Transition. 
Address ; Aga Hall, Bombay. 


LALA GIRDHARILAL, B.A., 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad; Member, 
First Legislative Assembly. b. 16th Feb. 1878, 
Educ; Agra College, B.S.M., London. Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and of Barbrala Cotton Gin and Press 
Co., Ltd., original member, U. P, Chamber 
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of Commerce; Secry., U. P. Hindu Sabha, 
Elected Member of the first Bar Council. 
Agra Province; President, Agarwal Seva 
Samiti (Social Service and Scouting). Mem- 
ber, Hindu Law Research Society; Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University. President, 
Defenceless Prisoners’ Aid Society; Secretary, 
All-India Bankers’ Chamber. Address: 33, 
George Town, Allahabad. 

AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Rookh Yar Jung Bahaduar (1923). 5. 1874, | 
eldest s. of Aga Akbar Shah ; g.s. of H. H. the 
First Aga Khan, m. e. ad. of the late Aga 
Shahabuddin Shah (1897). Hduc.: English 
and Persian. Hon. A.D.C. to H. E H. the | 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918; Hon. Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Aga Khan, 1900; 
M.LC., ex-President, Poona Saburban Muni- 
cipality, 1925 to 1931 ; Founder and Pesident, 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926; | 
ex- Director. Queen Mary’s Technical School ' 
for Disabled Indian Soldiers, Kirkee, 1923; | 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of Arts (London) ' 
since -1927 ; President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, etc. 
Address : 18, Connaught Road, Poona. 


AHMAD, Dk. Sir Z1a-UDDIN, Kt., C.I.E., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D., D.Sc., M.L.A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
1920-28, re-elected 1935. 5. 1878. duc 
Aligarh Trin. Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar). Paris, Bologna, Hazbe 
(Cairo), Gottingen (Ph. D.) and Allahabad 
(D.Sc.); Member of Calcutta University 
Commn. Address: Member, Legislative 
rapt New Delhi; Vice-Chancellor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 
AHMED, NAZIRUDDIN. M.L.C., Bengal. 
He joined the Burdwan Bar in 1913 and is a 
Vakil-Advocate and the Public Prosecutor of 
— _ Burdwan since 1924. He 
aS ‘7 was the Secretary of the 
Muslim Institute, Cal- 
cutta, from 1912-13. He 
is the founder, director | 
and Vice Chairman of the 
* Burdwan Central Co-oper- 
ative Bank and was Vice- 
Chairman of the Burdwan 





the founder and editor of 
the *“‘ Burdwan Bani,” an 
important organ of public 
opinion in the district. 
_ He is associated with all the important public 
bodies in the district. He belongs to the 
Muslim League and is an important member 
of the Coalition Party in the Council. 0b. 
December 25, 1888. Address: Advocate and 
Public Prosecutor, Burdwan. 
AHMED, KABEERUD-DIN, Bar-at-Law and 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court; Land- 
holder. 6, 1886, Edue.: Malda Govt. High 
English School and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 1910; 
Member, University Court, Dacca. Elected 
member, Rengal nig ene Council in 
1920 ; elected member, ative Assembly, 
1021-34; In 1935 after unsetting and declared 
disqualified by election Tribunal, was electd | 
again on 4th April 1996 and is a sitting nrember | 
of the Indian lative Assembly. Founder 
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of Parliamentary Muslim Party in Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1924-26, and its Chief 
Whip ; Member, Central National Mahomedan 
Assoc., Calcutta; Member, Democratic Party in 
Indian Legislature, 1921-23; Member of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, 1929-31. 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Ralyats’ 
Association and its Hon. Secretary; takes 
great interest in agriculture; was elected 
Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Conference 
{n 1917; Organiser, Founder and President, 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta, 1922-27; 
elected its Patron, 1929. Publications: 
Handbook of Equity, Roman Law, etc. 
Address: 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta; 
Bishwanathpur, Kansant P.Q. Malda 
(Bengal). 


AHMAD YarR KHAN DAULTANA, MIAN, KHAN 


BAHADUR Chief of Daultana. Born 13th April 
1897. E.: Aitchison Chiefs College, Lahore 
and Government College, 
Lahore. Elected Member, 
Punjab Legislative Council 
(1921-24) and (1927-37). 
Member First Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly. Chief 
Secretary the Punjab 
Unionist Party in the 
Punjab Legislative Council , 2. 
and the first Lieutenant of a 

the late Mian Sir Fazl-1- 4 
Husain, the founder leader f%&.3. nd 
of the Unionist Party 

who while s peaking of him in his last political 
Speech made the following remarks :— 
*““My young friend K. B. Mian Ahmad 
Yar Khan Daultana has been literally 
brought up by me...... He has rendered 
& very great service to our party and I 
very largely depend upon him for making 
this great enterprise a success. I look to 
him to make this great effort of mine 
successful, His failure, God forbid, will be 
my failure and his success will be my success.” 
Travelled abroad (1936). Connected witha 
number of socleties for propagation of Art 
and Literature. He has been appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary, Political and Chief 
Official Whip to the Punjab Government. 
Address: Luddan, Multan Dist 





| Municipality. He is also! AHMED, SHEIKH WAHEED, M.L.C., U.P. 


Comes of a leading Sheikhupore family of 
Zemindars whose ancestors won their spurs 
in the days of the Grand 
Moghuls. His grand- 
father Sheikh Sherfuddin, 
in recognition of loyal 
services during the Mutiny, 
was decorated with C.S.I. 
and was the first recipient 
of this honour in India. 
In 1914, he left the M.A.0. 
Coliege, Aligarh, and pro- 
ceeded to Manchester for 
a course of electrical engi- 
neering, but in 1916 he 
had to leave his studies 
incomplete and return home. He started a 
leading magazine the “ Nagib” in 1918 and 
took a prominent part in the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement of 1919. b. March 18, 1893. 
rae : Zemindar. Sheikhupore, Budaun 
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AHSAN Yak JUNG, NawaB, C E (Coopers: 
Hill, England), M.I E (India), Second son! 
of Moulvi Haj; Hafiz Waheed-uz-Zeman, 
(Nawab Viqar Nawaz Jung Bahadur), 
retired Puisne Judge ot 
Hyderabad High Court 

wellknown Author and 
Arabic Scholar Born at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) on 
8th June 1882 AL 

Educ. at the St. Vincent 
School, Poona, and Nizam 
College, Hyderabad (Dec- 
can) Qualified in Civil 
Engineering from Royal 
Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill, England 

Appointed Asswtant Engineer in 1903 A.D, 
was Executive Engineer and Architect, Royal 
Palace Works, Development Commussioner 
and Superintending Engineer Expert in 
Cement Concrete Roads and Sanitary Engi 

neering. Now Chief Engineer and Secretary 
to Government, P WD Irrigation, Drainage 
and Hydro-Electric Power Schemes The 
title of Nawab Ahsan Yar Jung wa® conferred 
by H. E H The Nizam on 20th October 1935 
AD Address Afsar Munzil, Jubilee Hills, 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 


AINSCOUGH Srp THOMAS MARTLAND, KT (1932), 
C B E,(1925),M. Com ,F.R G 8 His Majesty's 
Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Cey- 
lon b 1886 m Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs. two s. one d Kdue.: Man 
chester Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In business in China, 
1907-12; Spl. Commissioner to the Boarc 
of Trade in China, 1914; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec, 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917, 
Expert Assist. to Persian Taritf Revision Com- 
mission, 1920 Member of the U K Delega- 
tion tothe Ottawa Imperial Conference 1932, 
Address . Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


AKMAL, Mipza ZIADIN, great grandson of 
Shahzada Mubank of the Mughal dynasty, 
b Abbotabad NWFP in 1875 From the 
age of 17 to 39 a globe trotter with a love for 
adventure Lived in Lon 
don during the Sin Fein 
outrages, visited Turkey § 
during the Turco Greek war # 
of 1897, Hungary during 
students’ riots, Cuba during 
the rebellion of 1899, South 
Africa during the Boer war 
and the Zulu rebellion For 
Many years a cigarette 
manufacturer, abroad and 
in India At present General 
Manager and expert of the 
Hyderabad Deccan Cigarette Factory A 
believer in the mulitarsation of the Bntish 
Empire as the only safe-guard of world 
peace, and a writer of pamphlets and books 
on the subject Address. Mashirabad, 
Hyderabad, Dn 

ALI, A.F.M. ABDUL, F.R 8.L., M.A. 0. 1884. Son 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Khan, C J. E, 
Edue : 8t. Xavier's, Doveton College, Calcutta 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 








ALIKHAN, 
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1906 , placed on special duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Sept. 
1918 to March 1919, Police pore, 
September 1921 to March 1022, Appt. 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt of India and 
Ex-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt. 
of India, April 1922 Secretary to the Indian 
Historical Records Commission, Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Calcutta University; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University Member, 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society , Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School; President of 
the Bengal Olympic Association, Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club, Secretary, Calcutta Historica) 
Soclety ; Vice-President, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage, President of the Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. 
Member of the Hon Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Zoological Garde Calcutta; 
Chairman, Committee of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Calcutta Address 8, Nawab Abdur 
Rahaman S8t., Calcutta 


The Hon’ble KUNWER HAJEE 
ISMAIEL, O.BE,, Rais of Asrauli Estate, 
Bulandshahr) 6b Dec 1897 md of late 
unwer Abdul Shakur Khan, Chief of Dharam- 
pur Estate Educ Persian and Arabic at 
home, English St Peter’s College, Agra, 
Elected member,City Board, Mussoorie, 1922 , 
Junior Vice-Chairman a year later, Senior 
Vice-Chairman (1929-1931), Acting Chairman 
(1931) , Attended Wembly (1924), Fellow of 
the British Empire Exhibition, Toured 
European Countries, Western Asia and 
Northern Africa (1924-25), Hony Trea- 
surer, All-India Mushm Rajput Conference 
(1918-19), General Secretary, Reception Com 
mittee, All-India Muslim-Rajput Conference 
(1925), Vice-President of All-India Muslim- 
Rajput Conference Elected Member, United 
Provinces Legislative Council from the 
Bulandshahr District (1926), Member, Public 
Accounts Committee (1923), Member- 
Governing Body, the School of Agriculture, 
Bulandshahr (1926-27), Secretary, 
Ghananand Memorial Aided High School, 
Mussoorie (1927-29), President, Anjuman 
Islamia, Mussoorie (1928-29), Manager-in- 
Charge, Islamia School, Mussoorie (1929-35) , 
President, Tilak Memorial Library, Mussoorie 
(1925-30), Elected Member, Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly from Meerut Division (1930) , 
Chief Whip and Founder, United India Party 
mn the lative Assembly, Member, 
Standing Ha) Committee of Government of 
India (1931-34), Member, Labour and 
Industry Committee of Government of India, 
1931-34), Member, Standing Finance 
ommittee of Govt of India (10384), Nomi- 
nated Member, Council of State (1936); 
President, Mushm Postal Union, Mussoone 
(1932-33); President, House Owners’ 
Association, Mussoorie (1936-37) ; Member, 
Executive Board, All-India Mushm 
Conference (1930-84) , Member, Council of All- 
India Muslim > One of the Founders of 
National Agriculturist Pasty,United Provinces; 
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Hereditary Darbari of the Government, 
O.B.E., (1933). Publications : Talime- 


Niswan Muslim Rajputan-i-Hind ; Presidential 
Address of Mussoorie Tanzeem; Assembly 
Work, Address - Summer—-Devonshire 
House, Mussoorie; Winter—Asrauli Estate, 
Bulandshahr (U.P.) 

AL], SHAUKAT, ML.A. b. Rampur State, 10th 
March 1873, Hdue.: M.A.U. Coll., Allgarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept 
for 17 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 


Boys’ Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised. 
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Commerce; Founder of Trust Fund of one 
lakh of rupees for the education of indigent 
Muslim children in thanksgiving for the 
recovery of His Imperial Majesty the 
late King George V_ (1929). Donated 
Rs. 10,000 to H. M. King George’s Jubilee 
Fund, and Rs. 10,000 to H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Silver Jubilee Fund. There are few 
charitable, philanthropic and educational 
institutions in the Hyderabad State with, 
which he is not connected. Address: 72 
Oxford Stieet, Secunderabad, Deecan. 


collection of funds for Aligarh University. AMARJIT SINGH, MAJOR, MAHARAJKUMAR 


Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam-I-Kaaba Society. 
Appointed Member, Round Table Conference 
to represent Moslems; travelled in Moslem 
lands and helpedin organizing the World 
Moslem Conference; visited Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Irak, Zemen and Hejaz. Invited to 
America to deliver lectures :bout India and 
Islam ‘in 1933. Address‘ Khilafat House, 
Love Lane, Bombay, 10. Rampur State, U.P. 


ALLABUX, MOHAMEDALLY, J.P., ML.A., 
Bombay. Edue.: In Kathiawar and came 
to Bombay at the age of 15 and joined a 
commercial firm. In 1911, 
he_ started independent 
business under the name of 
M. Allabux & Co. He was 
created J. P. in 1921, has 
been a member of the 
Bombay Corporation since 
1922. e was one of the 
Secretaries of the All-India 
Muslim Educational Confe- 
rence and the All-India 
Muslim League in 1924. He 
organised the All-India 
Muslim Federation in 1927 
and is its General Secretary ; a membe1 of the 
Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League ; organised the All-India Muslim Pales- 
tine Conference in 1980: has been the Secre- 
tary of the Dawoodi Bohra community from 
1917, has taken an active part in political and 
educational activities. b. 1882. Address: 106, 
Cowasji Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. 


ALLADIN, KHAN BAHADUR AHMED, O.B.E. 
Merchant, born 15th March 1885. Receiv 

distinction of Khan Saheb 1916, Khan Bahadur 
1925, Order of British Empire 1936. Was 
member of War Relief Com- 
mittee and ‘‘ Food Stuffs’’ 
Committee. Director of the 
Associated Cement Co., Ltd., 
Shahabad Cement Co., Ltd., 
Singareni Collieries Co., 
Ltd., the Osman Shahi Mills, 
Ltd.. the Azam Jahi Mills, 
the Mahboob Shahi Gulbarga 
Mills, Cu., Ltd.,the Nizam 
Sugar Factory and_ the 
Bombay Cycle & Motor Co., 
Secunderabad. Member of 
the Advisory Board, Central 
Bank of India, Ltd., Hyderabad, and H.E.H. 
the Nisam’s State Railways, and member 
of the Secunderabad Cantonment Board. 
President, The Hyderabad Chamber of 





AMBEDKAR, Dr. BHIMRAO RAMII, 





of Kapurthala, C.I.E., I.A., M.A, (Oxon.); 
Househoid Minister and Commandant, 
State Forces. second son of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, 0. 
5th August 1893, Edue.: 
Vienna, France, Christ 
Church, Oxford; Served 
in France with the Indian 
Army during the Great War. 
Honorary Major, Indian 
Army (1930); served as 
Honorary A.D.C. to His 
Excellency the Commander 
in-Chief in India (1926-30) ; 
Staff Officer to General 
Gourad, Military Governor, : 

Paris, during his tour in India_ winter 
(1928-29): C.I.E., June 1935. Attended 
Silver Jubilee of Their late Majesties in 1935, 
and the Coronation of Huis Majesty King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth in London in 
19387. Address: Marlborough Club, London. 
M.A., 
PH.D., D.8C., Bar-at-Law; Nominated mem- 
ber, Bombay Legis. Council. b. 1893. Edu: 
Satara and Bombay; Gaekwar’s Scholar at 
Columbia University to study Economics and 
Sociology; did Research in India Office 
Library and kept terms for the Bar at Gray’s 
Inn. Professor of Political Economy, Syden- 
ham Coll. of Commerce, Bombay, 1917; went 
to Germany and Joined Bonn University and 
then London University and took D.Sc. 
in Economics and Commerce; called to the 
Bar, 1923; gave evidence before Southborough 
Committee for Franchise, 1918; and Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency 1926; Member 
of the Round Table Conference, London; 
1930-32 and Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
1932, Publications: The Problem of the 
Rupee, Evolution of Provincial Finance in 
British India ; Caste in India, Small Holdings 
and their Remedies, and several pamphlets. 
Address: Raj Griha, Hindu Colony, Dadar, 





Bombay. 
ANANTA KRISHNA AYYAR, Rao Bahadur 


Sir C. V., B.A., B.L., Retired Judge of the 
Madras High Court. b, 1874. Educ: Mad- 
ras Christian College and the Madras Law Col- 
lege ;Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law, 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P.R. Sundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928; nominated 
member of the Madras Legislative Council, 
March-December 1928; Elevated to the 
Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
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1928; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921-1981; First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council. Knighted 1934. Address: 
Ananta Sadan—the Luz, Mylapore, Madras 
and Chittur, Cochin, S. Malabar. 


ANDREWS, CHARLES FREER, Professor in 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal. . 12 February 
1871. Edue.; King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in 8t. Stephen‘s College, Delhi,and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913 ;since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. Publications : 
‘‘Christianity and the Labour Problem’”’, 
“North India’, ‘‘ The Renaissance in 
Indjia’’, ‘‘ Christ and Labour”, ‘* The 
Indian Problem’’,‘‘ Indiansin South Africa ’”’, 
‘“*To the Students,” ‘‘ The Drink and Drug 
Evil’. ‘‘ Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas’’, 
**Mahatma Gandhi’s own Story,” ‘“‘ Mahatma 
Gandhi at Work’, “‘ Sadhu Sundar Singh, a 
Memoir,” ‘‘ What I owe to Christ,” ‘‘ Christ in 
the Silence.”® ‘‘Christ and Human Need’, 
“‘India and the Pacific’, ‘““The Challenge of 
the North-West Frontier’’, ‘‘The Indian 
Earthquake” and “India and Britain—A 
Moral Challenge.” Correspondent : Manchester 
Guardian, Cape Argus, Natal Advertiser. Hindu, 
Madras Address ‘ Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 


ANEY, MApDHAO SHRIHARI, B.A., B.L. (Cal.); M. 
L.A. Pleader. b. 29 August 1880. m. Yamuna 
(died 1925). Hduc: Morris College, Nagpur. 
Teacher, Kashibai Private High School, 
Amraoti, 1904-07 ; joined bar 1908 at Yeotmal; 
Vice-President, Indian Home Rule League; 
President, Berar Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1930; Joined Civil Disobedience 
Movement; Ag. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1933 ; Member, Legislative Assembly 
for Berar, 1924-1926, 1927-1930 and 1935; 
Member, Congress Working Committee, 1924- 
25 and 1931-34; founded Yeotmal District 
Association, 1916; Member, Nehru Committee : 
Vice-President, Responsivist Party ; General 
Secretary, Congress Nationalist Party, 1934; 
Leader, Congress Nationalist Assembly Group. 
1935; General Secretary, Anti-Communal 
Award Conference Working Committee, 1935. 
Publications : Collection of writings and 
ee (in Marathi). Address: Yeotmal 
(Berar). 


ANGRE: MAJoR SHRIMANT DHARMVEER 
SARDAR CHANDROJIRAO SAMBHAJI RAO, 
WaA7ARAT MOAB, Sawal SARKHEL, BAHADUR, 
A.D.C. to His Highness Maharaja Scindia: 
Born: 1896. Educated: 
Wilson High School, 
Bombay; Sardars’ School, 
Gwalior; Agricultural Ins- 
titute, Allahabad ; Present 
appointment: Foreign and 
Political Minister, Gwalior 
Government ; Previous ap- 
pointments : Keeper of His 
Highness’s ae Purse, 
Suba Shivpuri, ster of 
Private Sec- 
Highness 





Ceremonies ; 
retary to His 
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Maharaja Scindia; Huzoor Secretary, Gwalior 


Darbar, Publications: Adesh or Letters 
to my son, Rajkumaranche Sangopan Ans 
Shikshan, various articles in periodicals and 
hewspapers, etc. Honours: Conferment of 
Scindia Medal, the highest honour in Gwalior. 
Address: Sambhaji Vilas, Gwalior. 


ANNA RAO, CHALIKANI, B.A. (Chemistry). 


Landholder and Director of Luxmi Rangam 
Copper Mines, b. 1 January 1909. m. to Ana- 
suyadevi, d. of Rajah of Panagal. Educ: 
Presidency College, Madras. Address: 
Bobbili, Vizagapatam District. 


ARAVAMUDU AlyancaR, DIWAN BAHADUR, 


S.,M.B.E., 6. October, 1874, Educ. ; Kumba- 
konam, Madras Christian College and Law 
College Madras, Apprenticed to the celebrated 
Lawyer late Mr. Eardley 
Norton. Set up practice in 
Hyderabad-Deccan. His 
father was connected as 
Legal Adviser, Judge and 
Diwan in the Gadwal Samas- 
than, a tributary State 
subject to the Nizam. His 
maternal grandfather and 
great-grand father were also 
connected with Gadwal as 
spiritual preceptors of the 
Raja. Rose to the leader- 
ship of the Bar, besides being appointed 
Government Pleader to the Residency, 
Commands the confidence of the Residency 
and the Government of India and His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Government. Several 
times appointed Under-Secretary to the 
Resident. President of Hyderabad Lawyers’ 
Conference, 1937. One of the Pioneers of 
the Co-operative Movement in Hyderabad 
and is President of the Hyderabad Co-operative 
Dominion Bank, Vice-President of Central 
Co-operative Union and President of the 
All-India Co-operative Conference 1935, 
held at Indore and the Provincial Co-operative 
Conference held at Madras, Keenly interested 
in civic affairs, the Diwan Bahadur was the 
Vice-Chairman of the Residency Bazaars 
Committee until the rendition of the Residency 
Bazaars to the Nizam’s Government and is at 
present a member of the Hyderabad Municipal 
Corporation. Connected as President or 
Vice-President of various public institutions 
like the State Temperance Committee, the 
Deccan Humanitarian League, the Young 
Men's Improvement Society, Sri Vaishnava 
Conference, Sri Krishna Ghana Sabha, etc. 
Recently appointed Chairman of the Legie- 
lative Council Reforms Committee constituted 
by the Nizam’s Government for recommending 
reforms of the Legislative Council and other 
representative institutions. In recognition of 
his meritorious public services, was made 
successively Rao Saheb (1918), Rao Bahadur 
(1920), Diwan Bahadur (1923), and M.B.E., 
(1930). Address: Hyderabad (Deccan). 





Nawasp AzimMzaH His 
HIGHNESS SIR GHULAM MAHOMED ALI KHAN 
BaHADUR, G.C.I.E. (1917), K.0.1.E. (1900). 6. 
22 Feb. 1882. s. father, 19038. Premier 
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Mahomedan nobleman of Southern India, being 
the direct male descendant and representa- 
tive of the Sovereign Ruler of the Karnatic. 
Educ: His Highness received his preliminary 
education under Mr. J. Creighton and was 
thereafter educated at Newington Court 
ot Wards Institution, Madras under C, Morri- 
aon, M. A.; Member of Madras Legislative 
Council, 1901-6; Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Councll (Mahomedan Electorate) 
of the Madras Presidency, 1910-18; Member 
of the Madras Legislative Council by 
nomination, 1916; President, All-India 
Muslim Association, Lahore; President, 
South India Islamiah League, Madras 
Presided All-India Muslim League, 1910, 
Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty; Life 
Member, South Indian Athletic Association, 
Club, Gymkhana Madras, Address: Amir 
Mahal Palace, Madras. 


ARUNDALE, GEORGE SyDNEy, M.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.), D. Litt. (Madras), F. R. Hist 
S. (Lond.). President of the Theosophical 
Society since June 1934. 6. Surrey, England, 
1 Dec. 1878. m. Rukmini, daughter of Pandit 
Nilakantha Sastri, Madras, 1920. Edue 
Cambridge University and Continent of Europe. 
Came to India 1903 and became Principal of 
the Central Hindu College, Benares, affiliated 
with the University of Allahabad, and was 
* Examiner both to University and to Govern- 
ment. Inspected and reported on Kashmir 
educational system. For some years Organis- 
ing Secretary for the All-India Home Rule 
League. In 1917 was interned with Dr. 
Besant under Defence of India Act. In 1917 
appointed Principal of National University, 

dras, which conferred upon him honorary 
degree of D. Litt., his diploma being signed by 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who was Chancellor. 
In 1920 became Head of the Education 
Department of the Holkar State. In 1925 
travelled extensively in Europe. In 1926 
consecrated Bishop of the Liberal Catholic 
Church; visited Australa, elected Genera! 
Secretary, Theosophical Society, and threw 
himself into various activities for Australia’s 
development, founding the journal Advance 
Australia and becoming chairman of directors 
of Theosophical Broadcasting Station, 2GB. 
an office held till 1935. In 1929 was a power 
in the Who’s for Australia League, uncom- 
promisingly devoted to Australia’s political 
well being; in a public address designated 
Australia, ‘‘ The Land of the Larger Hope.” 
Visited Europe and America every year from 
1931 to 1934 onlecture tours. In 1936 toured 
Hurope and presided over Theosophical World 
Congress at Geneva. Deeply interested in 
Internationalism, the place of Nations in 
Evolution, and works for the national] re- 
generation and freedom of India within the 
Empire. Publications: Narvana, Mount 
Everest, Bedrock of Education, Thougnrts of 
tke Great, You, reedom and Friendship, 
Gods inthe Becoming, Kundlini, The Warrtor 
Theosophist, Education for Happiness, Editor, 
The Theosophist, The Theosophical World, New 
India. Is a Freeman of the City of London, 
and a member of the Wershipful Society of 
Pewterers. Address Adyar. Madrag; 50, 
Gloucester Place, London W. 1. 
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ATAL, RAI BAHADUR PANDIT AMARNATH, M.A. 


. 1892. Educ.: at the Maharaja’s College, 
Jaipur, M.A. (Muir Central College, 
a daughter of The Right 
Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. Appointed Dewan, 
Eastern vision (1916); 
Member, Foreign and Home 
Department of the State 
Council (1921), Finance 
Minister, Council of State 
(1925). Represented Jaipur 
at the Imperial Education 
- Conference in London 1927. 
Jaipur State Adviser at the 
, Second and the Third Round 

Table Conferences, London 
(1981 and 1932), Holds grante of villages and 
land from the State. Address : ‘‘ Atal Ban, ”’ 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Allahabad). m. 


AZIZ, SYED ABDUL, Barrister-at-Law, ex- Minister 


of Education, Bihar and Orissa. 6, 1885. 
Educ.: Patna Collegiate School, Patna 
College and B. N. College. Called to the Bar 
in 1911 by the Middle Temple. Enrolled 
Advocate of Calcutta High Court, 1913 and of 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded the 
Anjuman Islamia Urdu Public Library and the 
Patna Club; President, Anjuman Islamia and 
Patna Muslim Orphanage ; interested in the 
development of Urdu language ; presided over 
Several Literary Conferences; returned to 
Provincial Legislature in 1926 from Patna 
Division and again 1930; leader of the Ahrar 
Party in the Council; Minister of Education 
from January 15, 1934. Address: 


‘¢ Dilkusha,” Patna, E. I. Ry (Bihar and 
Orissa). 
AZIZUDDIN AHMED, Kazi Sir,’ Kt. 


(1981); C.LE., (1925); O.B.F. (1019); 1.8.0. 
(1917); Khan Bahadur (1906); 5, 7th April, 
caetah Served in U.P. ; 
ivil Service (1885-1910); | sa tee 
Retired from British Service ‘ ; 7 
1911); Revenue Member , 
uncil of Regency, 
Bharatpur State (1910-13); 
Judicial Minister, Dholpur 
State (1912-1921); Chief 
Minister, Datia State 
1922); Fellow, Allahabad 
niversity (1905-1921) ; 
Member Senate Agra Uni- 
versity 1931; Attache 
to Amir of Afghanistan during his Indian 
Tour (1906-1907); Officer-in-charge Press 
Camp, Delhi, during Duke of Connaught’s 
visit (1921); Recruiting Medal (1919); 
Has rendered valuable services to the British 
Government during the Great War (mentioned 
in Despatches) and also in Non-Co-operation 
Days (1922-23); and (1980-31); Member, 
Court of Dethi University (1925); Member, 
Indian States Oplum Committee (1027-28); 
Serving Brother of Order of St. John o 
Jerusalem (1928); Member, Royal Asiatic 
Society, ndon ; Court of Muslim 
University Aligarh, Board of Intermediate 
Education, Rajputana and C,I., : 
Trustee, Agra College, Agra ; Scout Commis- 
sioner, Datia State ; Vice-President, Red Cross 
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Society and St. John Ambulance Associa: 
tion, Datia; Nawab by the Maharaja oi 
Datia ; Granted Jagir by His Highness Datia 
worth Rs. 5,000 a year on the occasion 
of his Silver Jubilee (1933). Publications. 
Thirty-four books in Urdu including the Life 
of King George V, and the Account of Delh 
Darbar eh Address: Datia, Centra: 
India. Clubs: Chelmsford Reform, Simla, 
Jhansi Club and Cricket Club of India, Delhi. 


BABER, SAUM SHERE JUNG MJBAHADOO: 
RANA, COMDG. General of the Nepalese 
Army, G.B.E. (Hon. Mil.) er. 1919; K.C.8.1 
(Hon.) er, (1919); K.C.I.E. (Hon.) er. (1916) 
Hon. Colonel, British Army, (1927). Order oi 
the Gurkha Right Hand, lst class (1935). 
b. 27 Jan. 1888; 2nd s. of His late Highness 
Hon. General Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung, G.C.B., G.C.8.1., G.C.M.G., G.C.V. 
O., etc., of Nepaland Her late Highness Bada 
Maharani Chandra Lokabhata Laxmi Devi 
m.(1903), Deva Vakta Lakshmi Devi; 2s. 2d. 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
(1903-29); Dir.-Genl. Medical Dept., Nepal, 
(1932); was present at the Delhi Coronation 
Durbar, (1903); visited Europe, (1908); was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot in Nepal, Terai, (1911) ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
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Kappa Fraternity; Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity ; Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Delhi Area. 6. May 29 
1876. m. Mary Putnara Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Educ: 
Philander Smith College, Naini Tal (High 
School); Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware 
Ohio, B. A., D.D. ; Columbia Univ. New York 
City, M.A.; Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa (LL.D.) Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909; Gen. Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma,1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19; 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movemient, 
India and Burma, 1920-24; Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Bp oops ae) 
May 1924. Publications : ‘‘ The king of 
a Christian Co lege in India’’ (Calcutta) 1906; 
** God’s Heroes ; Our Examples’’ (Mysore City) 
1913; ‘New Etchings of Old India” (New 
York) 1917; ‘‘India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(New York) 1918; ‘* Hindustan’s Horizons’’ 
(Calcutta) 1923; ‘* Indian Church Problems” 
(Madras) 1980; “The Solitary Throne”’ 
(Madras) 1931: ‘‘ Visions and Victories in 
Hindustan’’ (Madras): 1931 ‘“ Warne of 
India’® (Madras) 1932, Address: 12, 
Boulevard Road, Delhi. 


(March 1915 to February 1919) as ee BAGCHI, SATISOHANDRA, B.A., LL.D., Barrister- 


General of Nepalese Contingents in In 

during the Great War ( Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-in-Chief in India; 
K.C.8.1., K.C.1.E., for Meritorious Service ; 
received the lst Class Order of the Star of 
Nepal with the title of Supradipta Manyabara, 
(1918); the thanks of the Nepalese Govern- 
Ment and a Sword of Honour ; European 
War (Waziristan Field Force, 1917) Des- 
patches ; special mention by Commander-in- 
Chief in India and Governor-General in 
Council; the Nepalese Military Decoration 
for bravery; the British War and Victory 
Medals); at Army Headquarters, India, as 
Inspector-General of Nepalese Contingent 
during Afghan War, 1919 ( Despatches 


GB.E.; India General Service Medal with BAILEY, ARTHUR CHARLES JOHN, 


Clasp). Represented Nepal atthe Northern 
Command Manomuvres (Attock, Nov. 1925). 
In memory of his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied, (1921) Pokhara, a hill-station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost of 
over Rs. 1,00,000. Address: Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal. 


BADENOCH, ALEXANDER CAMERON, M.A, 
C.S.I. (1936), C.I.E. (1931); Deputy Auditor 
General in India. b. 2nd July 1889. m. Jess 
Greg Mackenna, 1914. Educ: Dunfermline 
High School; Edinburgh and Oxford Univer- 
sities. Joined Punjab Commission as 
Assistant Commissioner 1912; various poste | 
in the Punjab 1912-18; Under-Secretary to 
Punjab Government, 1918; Accountant 
General, Central Provinces 1919; Posts and 
Telegraphs 1923; Central Revenues 1928; 
Director of Railway Audit 1930; Deputy 
Publications -: 


Auditor-Generalin India 1932. 
York Place, 


Official Reports, Address: 4, 
New Delhi, 

BADLEY, BRENTON THOBUEN (BISHOP), M. A., 
D.D., LL. D., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society; Member, Phi Beta 


BAIRD, 


at-Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta. b. Jan. 1882. Edue.: Santipur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B. A., Calcutta University, 1901, 
B.A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1907; Fellow, Cal- 
cutta University, 1908; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1915; Member of the Faculty of Law, 
Dacca Uni., 1981; head of the department 
of Law, Allahabad Uni., 1931-32; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Allahabad Univ., 1931-382; 
Asutosh od, Lecturer in Law, Calcutta 
Univ., 1931, called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. 
Address: Pmocipal’s Quarters, Darbhanga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta. 


King’s 
Police Medal (1920), C.I. E. 1931) ; 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 8. 
2nd October 1886. m. to Heather M. H. 
Hickie. Edue: St. Andrew’s College and 
King’s Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian 
Police, 1906. Address: Poona. 


GENERAL SIR HARRY SBEAU- 
OHAMP DOUGLAS, K.O.B., C.M.G., C.I.E., 
D.S.O., P.8.C., Croix de guerre (France) with 
palms; General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Eastern Command 0. 4th April, 1877. m, 
Mary, d. of Captain A. Caldecott. Educ. : 
Clifton and R.M.C. Sandhurst. 12th Bengal 
Cavalry; Brigade Major, 1.G.C.; A.D.C. to 
G.O.C. in Chief, Aldershot ; A.D.C. to G.0.C. 
1st Corps, B.E.F.; G.S.O. (Ind.), Cav. Corps. ; 
O.C. 8th Argyllshire Highlanders; G.O.C. 
75th Inf. Brigade, B.E.F., B.G.G.8., Balu- 
chistan Corps, Third Afghan War: G.0.C. 
Zhob Brigade ; Commandant S.0.S. Belgaum ; 
D.A. and Q.M.G., Northern Command, G.0.C, 
Kohat District; G.O.C. Deccan District; 
Tirah, 1897-1898, Great War, France 1914-18 ; 
Third Afghan War, Waziristan Operations 
1921. Address: Naini Tal, 
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BAJPAI, Sin GIRJA SHANKAR, B.A. (Oxon.), 
B.Sc. (Allahabad), K.BE (1935), C.B.E. 
(Civil), 1922, C.IE., 5 July 1926, I.C.S8.; 
Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands. 0b. 8 
April 1891. Educ.: Muir Central College, Allaha- 
bad and Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to 
the I.C.S.in November 1915, Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919, 
Under-Sectretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21, Private Secretary to the 
Rt. Hon.V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921, and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada Australia, and New 
Zesland to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922; Under- 
Secretary to the Government of India, Dept 
of Education, Health and Land: 1923, offictat 
ing Deputy Secretarv to the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26, Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, June 
1926, cretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1980; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence, 1980-81; Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
#and Lands Temporary Member of the 
Executive Council of H E The Governor 
General, September 1935 to January 1936 
Address 2, King George’s Avenuc, New Delhi 


BALKRISHNA, DR M A, PHD, FSS 

FRES, FR Hist 8S, Principal and 
Prof of Lconomics, Rajaram College 
bh 22nd December 1882 m Miss Dayaba 
Malsev, BP.N A Edue Govt High School 
Multan, DAV College and Government 
College, Lahore, School of Economics and 
Politics, London Was Principal and Gover 
nor of Gurukula University, Haradwar, for 
one year, Vice-Principal for 31x jears 
and Professor of History and Economics 
for 11 years Became Principal, Rajaram 
College, 1922 Chairman, Secondary 
Teachers’ Association, President, Technical 
School, Col Woodehouse Orphanage, 
Shahu D Free High School, Member 
State Panchayat In company with 
Mrs Balkrishna he took part im_ the 
World Fellowship of Faiths held at 
Chicago in 1938 and visited Holland, Germanv, 
Switzerland and Italy to study their educa- 
tional systems and economic conditions 
Publvcatvons —(In English) Commercial Rela- 
tions between India and England (1924) 
The Industrial decline m India , Demands of 
Democracy (1925), Himdu Philosophers on 
Evolution , Shivaji the Great , Indian Cons- 
titution (In Hind:): seven books on History, 
Economics, Politics and Religion Hustory 
of India (In Marathi). Address Shahupuri, 
Kolhapur. 


BALRAMPUR, MAHARAJA PATESHWAR] 
PrasaD SINGH SAHEB, Bb. 2 Jan. 1914 
m. Nov. 1982, @ of H. H. thq late 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher June 
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Bahadur Rana, GCB, GCSI GCMG., 
GCVvVoO, DCL (Oxon) FRGS, Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Nepal. 
Educated at Mayo College, Aymer 1930-35. 
Address Balrampur, Oudh. 


BANERA, RAJADHIRAJ MAJOR AMARSINGHJI of, 


belongs to Udaipur house , born 2nd August 
1886, succeeded his father 22nd Decem- 
ber 1908, marned the 
sister of Maharaja Surguja 
Three sons Rajkumar 
Partapsinghy: (Heir Appar- 
ent) Rajkumar Mansinghj, 
Bat-at-Law, and Rajkumar 
Guman Singhjl, Rajadhira} 
is a member of Mahendra} 
Sabha and Walter Krit 
Rajput Huitkarani Sabha, 
Udaipur Area of the 
estate, 250 sq mules. Popu- 
lation. 28,115. Address: 
Banera, Ra)putana. 


- 


BANERJEA, PRAMATHANATH, PROF , DR, M.A. 


(Cal), DSc Econ (Lond), Bar-at-Law. 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, Fellow 
and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta Uni- 
versity He is a well- 
known economist and one 
of the most distinguished 
educationists in India, a 
plolmiment member of 
the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1928 30, Mm o 
Professor of Economis 
Calcutta University, 1920 
35, President, Council ot 
Post Graduate Teaching 
m Arts Calcutta Univer 
sity, 193133 He was 
educated at Presidency 
College Calcutta, and London School of 
Leonomics Delegate to the Congress of 
Universities, Oxford, 1921, Dean Kaculty of 
Arts, Calcutta University, 1929 30 President, 
Bengal Economic Society since 1927, Mem- 
ber, Bengal Unemployment Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1923 President, Bengal Co operative 
Oiganisation Society, since 1930, President, 
Indian Economic Conference, 1930, Vace- 
President, Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal , 
Member, Bengal Board ot Economic Enquiry. 
Publications A study of Indian Economics, 
Public Administi ation in Ancient India, Fiscal 
Policy 1n India, History of Indian Taxation, 
Indian Finance in the Dajs of the Company 
Provincial Finance in India, The future of 
Indian Finance, Industry in India (in prepara- 
ration), etc 6 November 1879 Address: 
4 A, Vidyasagar Street, Calcutta. 





BANERJI, Stn ALBION RAJKUMAR, Kt. (1925) 


I.C 8., C.8.1 (1921), 0.1.E. (1911), 5. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871, m. 1898, d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ : Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Entered 
1C.8. 1895; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency. Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 

rtment, for employment as Member of the 

ecutive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
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Ofticiated as Dewan 


Mysore, March 1916 
of Mysore, 1919 Retired from the ICS 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26 Toreign Minister 
Kashmir, 1927-29 Awarded I Clas9 title ‘* Ra- 
jamantradhurina ’’ of Gandabberunda Order, 
with Khillats by H.H. The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct 1923 Publecatwns The 
“Indian Tangle " (Published by Hutchinson 
& Co ) ‘An Indian Pathfinder ’’ (Published by 
Kemp Hall Press, Ltd) Address c/o Coutts 
and Co, 440, Strand, London, WC 2 


BANERJI, BHaso Natu, MSc (Allahabad) 
PhD (Cantab), Meteorologist (Retired) 
b 16 August 1895 m Renuka Devi Educ 
Allahabad University, Central Hindu College 
Benares, 1912-16 and Canning College 
Lucknow, 191618, Research Scholar and 
Assistant Palit Professor of Physics, University 
Post graduate College of Science, Calcutta, 
1918 20, with Sir C V Raman, Government 
of India University State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ at Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, with Sir J J Thomson, 1920-22 
Joined Indian Meteorological Service, January 
1923 Meteorologist, Simla, 192326 As 
Meteorologist, Karachi Dec 1926to Nov 1932 
founded and organised on international lines 
the first aeroplane and airship meteorological 
centre at Karachi including a first class 
Observatory equipped with all self recording 
meteorological instruments and investigational 
installations at the Airship Base, Drigh Road 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Norway, 
Germany Belgium, France, Italy and Lgypt 
Oct 1927 to August 19281n connection with 
aviation meteorology with particular reference 
to Airships Fellow of the Royal Meteorolo 
gical Society, London, 1928 Made special 
study of the Meteorology of the unin vestigated 
international air route from Persian Gulf to 
Karachi writing a book ‘ Meteorology of the 
Persian Guif and Mekran’” the first of its 
kind for that region Under London Atr 
Ministry programme for the expected trial 
tight of the airship R 101 being responsible 
for the section Basra to Karachi set up a 
complete temporary organisation for all the 
detailed requirements of the airship Honorary 
member, Karachi Aero Club Member from 
India on the Commission de | application 
dela Meteorologiea la Navigation Aérienne’ 
Permanent member, Indian Science Congress 
Meteorologist, Bombay, November 1932 
Publications The book ‘ Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mekran and other o1iginal 
contributions in Physics and Meteorology 
ublished In various Indian and Luropean 
ournals Address MeherpurP O Nadia 


BANERJI, SUKUMAR, RAI BAHADUR, BA 
Retired Assistant Commussioner of Police 
Calcutta 6 5 October 1880 m to Suhas 
sin, eldest @ of late Kumar Satyeswar 
Ghosal of Bhukailas Raj) Educ St Xaviers 
College, Calcutta Law class, Government 
College, Krishnagar Bengal Police lraiming 
School , obtained First prize in Law in the 
Final examination of the Police Lraining 
School Joined Calcutta Police in 1902, 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Admuntstration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police Title of 
Ral Sahib conferred by Government 
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January 1931 and the title of Rat Bahadur 
conferred in June 1935 Appomted Justice 
of the Peace promoted to Ag Deputy 
Commissioner of Police Calcutta tempora 


tly im 1935 retired in 1936 Address 
P 94, Lake Road, Calcutta 
BAPNA, WAzZIRUD DOWLA Rat BAHADUR 


SirS M,At,CIDE BA BSc IT B,Prime 
Minister to His Highness the Mtharaj1 Holkar 
6 24th April 1882 m Shreemati Anand 
Kumari d of the late 
Mehta Bhopal Singh, Dewan 
of Udaipur Educ at 
Maharanas High School, 
Udaipur, Govt College, 
Ajmer and the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad lor 
about a year practised law 
in Aymer Merwara served 
in Mewar for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 
Officer, appointed District 
and Sessions Judge in the 
Indore State in Jan 1907, 1n 1908, law 
Tutor to HH Maharaja Tukoj: Rao IIT 
His Highness s Second Sccretary in 1911 and 
kirst Secretary in 1913), Home Minister in 
1915 retired on Special pension in April, 1921, 
jomed Patiala Staite as a Minister rejoined 
Holhar State Sei vice as Home Minister 1n 1923, 
soon afte: appointed Deputv Prime Minister 
and President of the Appeil Commrttee of the 
Cabinet Prime Minister and President of 
the Cabmet 1926, Rai Bahadur in 1914, 
and CIEL in 1931 A substitute Delegate to 
the Indian Round Iablce Conference in 1931, 
Delegate to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in 1935 Created Knight in January 
1936 Clubs’ Residency and Yeshwant 
Clubs Indore Address Baxibaug Indore 
(Central Indi.) 





BARIA, Major (HON) HIs Hiaungss Ma 


HARAWAL SHRI SIR RANJITSINBJI, RAJA OF 
KC3s.I (1922) 6 10 July 1886, ones one 
2 Educ Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 
Imperial Cadet Corps Dehra Dun, and in 
England Served in European War, 1914 15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919 Rccelves a 
silute of eleven guns Address Devgad 
Baria (Baria State Rly ) 


BABNZ, THt Rr REV GECORGE DUNSFORD, 


DD, MA (Oxon), CIE (1923) OBE 
(1919), VD (192%), Lilected Bishop of 
Tahore, Apml, 1982 b May 6, 1879 m 
Dorothy Kate Akerman Educ” Clifton 
College and Oriel Coll, Oxford Asstt 
Master, Summerfields, Oxford, 1902 08, 
Curate of Christ Church Simla, 1908-10 
Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910 Chaplam of 
Hyderabad, Sind, 1911, and Asstt Chaplain 
of Karachi, 1911 12 Principal Lawrence R 
Military School, Sanawar 191. 1932 Address 
Bishopsbourne, Ihe Close Lahore 


BARODAWALLA, SAIFBHOY hagiudsi Sheriff 


of Bombay, 1926 27 Lindlord and Busimess 
man Chairman Improvements Committee, 
Municipal Corporation, Bombay 05 1884 
Partner and Financier to the firm of con 
tractors who constructed the Victoria Ter 
minus, Bombay Municipality Falak Numa 
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Palace 1n Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Railway and other big constructions, etc 

Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 

since 1907 Member Standing Committee of 
the Corporation for more than 9 years and 
its Chairman 19161917 Was made J P 

and Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 1908 

During Great World War was responsible for 
getting about 30 lacs subscribed by his com 

munity towards the War Loans without 
interest Was solely responsible in inducing 
the Government to issue War Loans bearing 
endorsement Without Interest’ Was more 
than once Chairman of the War Loan Com 

mittees Chairman, Entertainment Com 

mittee, for British and Indian wounded 
soldiers At his own expense got a temporary 
theatre built at Marine Lines for the enjoy 

ment and benefit of soldiers Was awarded 
certificate of merit and War Medal for volun . 
tary services Member of the Bombay ' 
Board of Film Censors since 1919 Chairman . 
Markets and Garden Committee 1932 34 

Nominated Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1916 1921, Elected Member Le7sla 

tive Assembly 1920 1923 Vice President 

All India Muslim Federation 1926 President 

All India Muslin Hedjaz Conference 1926 

Addres. Altamont Road, Cumballa Hill 

Bombay 


BARRY, CHARLES HAROLD, MA _ (Cantab) 
Principal, Aitchison College, Lahore 6 17 
Feb 1905 m Muss Maclachlan of Lanark 
Educ at R N C Osborne, Bradfield College, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge Assistant Master, 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 192631, In 
spector of Schools, Rawalpindi Division, 
Punjab, 193233, appointed Principal 
Aitchison College, 1933 Publications 
‘*Gleaming Arches’’, 1929, “‘ White Sails,”’ 
1980, ‘ Bridges of Song’’, 1935 (For the 
University of the Punjab) Address Axtchi 
son College, Lahore 


BARUA, Ral BAHADUR DEVICHARAN, BA,BL 
ML.A., Tea Planter 6.1864 Educ City 
College, Presidency College and the Genera) 
Assemb/v's Institution, Calcutta Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re 
tired from the Bar in 1917, Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvajanik Sabha for nearly 17 

since 1890 Elected member of the 
fndian Legislative Assembly, 1921; Hon 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address Jorhat, 
Assam. 


BASU, JaTINDRA NaTH,M A MLA, Solicitor 
b. 7 Feb 1872 m Sarala Basu (nee Ghosh) 
Educ Hindu School and Presidency College, 
Calcutta Has been a member of the Bengal 
Legis Council and Assembly for fourteen 

ears Formerly President and now Vice 

esident of the National Liberal Federation 
of India and of the Indian Association, 
Calcutta , leader of Natsonalist Party Bengal 
Legis Assembly, a Delegate from al to 
the Round Table Conferences in England , 
President, Incorporated Law Societv, Cal 
cutta , is connected with several Edycational 
and Social service organizations ddrese 
14, Balaram Ghose Street, Calcutta 
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Bezwada BATLEY, CLAuDR, ARIBA, Professor of 


Architecture, Bombay School of 
Partner of Messrs Gregson, 

King, Chartered Archite 6 Oct 
Educ at Queen Elizabeth’s School, pews 
Articled in Ipswich, Practised in Koettenng 
Northants and in London up to 1013 and 
in Bombay thereafter Publications The 
‘‘Design Development of Indian Architecture’ 
(in three volumes) and sundry articles and 
papers both m England and India on 
architectural subjects Address School of 
Art, or Chartered Bank Building, Bombay 


BATLIWALA, SoraBs1 HorMussi, (BA Eng- 


lish Literature and Latin) 6 21 March, 1878 
Educ §8t Xavier's School and College 
Connected with the Cotton Industry Repre 
sentative of Messrs Tata Sons Ltd and 
General Manager of Empress Mills at Nagpur 
Member of the Court of Nagpur University 
Has travelled extensively and studied the eco 
nomic systems of various countries Publs- 
cattons Contributions oon financial and 
economic subjects Address C P Club, 
Nagpur 


BEAUMONT, THE Hon Sm JoHN WILLIAM 


FISHER, MA (Cambridge); King’s Counsel, 
1930 Chief Justice of Bombay 5 4th Septem- 
ber 1877 m Mabel Edith d of Whilham 
Wallace (deceased) Educ Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge First Class 
Historical Tripos, 1899 Called to Bar 
Chancery Division Lieut RGA 1916 1918 
Address ‘‘Coleherne Court,’’ Harkness 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


BEDI RAJA, SIR BABA GURBUKSH SINGH, Kt 


cr 1916, KBE (1920), CIE 1911, 
received title of Raya in 1921 Hon Extra 
Asst Commissioner inthe Punjab 6 1862 
A lineal descendant and of Guru Nanak, 
founder of Sikh rehgion now head of Snatan 
Sikhs of N F Province, Punjab and 
Afghanistan A Fellow of the Punjab and 
Hindu Universities, was a delegate to the 
Indo Afghan Peace Conference in 1919 
Address Kallar, Punjab 


BELVALKAR, SHRIPAD KRISHNA, M A, Ph D 


(Harvard Univ), IES (Retd), late Pro 
fessor of Sanskrit, Deccan College Poona at 
present Univ Professor of Sanskrit and Head 
of the Sanskrit Dept , Benares Hindu Univer 
sity 6 11 Dec 1881 Education Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur and Deccan College, 
Poona and at Harvard, U S A _ Joined 
Bombay Educational Department, 1907 
Prot, Deccan College, since 1914 one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 

ears its Hon Secretary Also Hon Secretary, 

oona Sanskrit College Association and General 
Secretary, All India Oriental Conference till 
1938 Recipient of Kaisar 1 Hind Silver Medal 
and Silver Jubilee Medal and the title Rao 
Bahadur Publwations History of Systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar’ , Edition and translation 
of Bhavabhutis Later History of Rama” 
in the Herdvard Oriental Series, English 
translation of Kavyadarsa , Critical edrtion 
of Brahmasutrabhashya with Notes and 
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translation ; Basu Malhk Lectures on Vedanta 
Philosophy, Calcutta University, 1925, and 
(an collaboration with Prof Ranade) History 
of Indian Philosophy, Vols 2 and 7 (out of 
the 8 projected), several papers contributed 
to Oriental Journals or presented to the 
Oriental Conferences, and other learned 
Societies Address ‘‘ Bilvakunja,” Bham 
burda, Poona, No 4 


BENJAMIN, VEN. T. KURUVILLA, B A, Arch 
deacon of Kottayam since July 1922 kormer- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam, 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop’s 
Commissary, 1923 Publicatwns (in Malaya- 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians: 
Devotional Study of the Btble kditor of 
‘Treasury of Knowledge and Family 
Friend.” Address Kottayam 


BENNETT, GrorGR ERNEST, MSO, M inst, 
CE., MI MechE, MIE, JP, Chief 
Engineer, Bombay Port Trust 06 1884 m 
Frances Sophia Bennett Educ ° Stockport 


Grammar School, Manchester University. 
Assistant Engineer (Bridges), QIP, 
1910-1916, Port Engineer, Chittagong, 
1916-1919, Ex Engineer, Calcutta Port 


Trust, 1919-24: Senior Executive Engineer, 
Calcutta Port Trust, 1924-26, Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, 1926 30 , Chief 
Engineer, 1930 , Ag Chairman, 1938 Addresr 
Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 
BENTHALL, Sm EDWARD CHARLES, KT , Senior 
Partner, Bird & Co , Calcutta and F W Heil- 
ers & Co , Calcutta, since 1929, s of Revd 
enthalland Mrs Benthall,b 26th November 
1898 m 1918 Hon’ble Ruth McCarthy Cable, 
daughter of first Baron Cable of Ideford , one 
son Educ Eton (King’s Scholar), King’s 
College, Cambridge Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Mesopotamia 1916-18 
(wounded), Staff War Office 1918-19 Direct- 
or of numerous Companies Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1916-32, Governor, 1928-30, 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
1932-1936, Vice-President, 1934, President 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon, 1932-1936, Delegate, Indian 
Round Table Conference, 1931-32, Reserve 
Bank of India, 193536, Indian Army 
Retrenchment Committee, 1931 Address 
37, Ballvygunge Park, Calcutta 


BENZIGER, THE MOST REV. ALOYSIUS Marky, 
CD, 6 KEjinsoedeln, Switzerland, 1864 
Edue ° Frankfort, Brussels, Downside Came 
toIndia,1890 Bishop of Tabs, 1900, Assistant 
to the Pont Throne, Roman Count, 1925 
Retired as Bishop of Quilon in August 1931 
& nominated Titular Archbishop of Antinoe 
(Antinopolis) im reco 
Address Carmel Hill 
Travancore. 


BERKELEY-HILL, Lt-Con OWEN ALFRED 
ROWLAND, MA, MD., Ch.B (Oxon.) 
MRBCS (Eng), LRCP (Lon), FRASB, 
IMS 56 22 Dec 1879 m Kunhimanny, d 
of Nellary Ramotti Educ at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. 


ition of merits 
onastery, Trivandrum, 


London. 
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Served throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign); Mentioned in Despatches Presi- 
dent, Indian Psychological Association ; 
President, Indian Association for Mental 
Hygiene , Member of Indian Branch of the 
International Association of Psycho-Analysis. 
Publwations Numerous articles in scientiic 
Journals. Address Ranchi, Bihar and 


O 
BEWOOR, GURUNATH VENKATESH, B A (Bom ), 


BA (Cantab ),C I E,ICS, Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs 6 20 Nov 1888 m 
Miss Tungatai Mudholkar Edue Deccan 
Coll , Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll, Cam- 
bridge Under Secretary to Govt, C. P Dy, 
Commissioner, Chanda; Postmaster-General. 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles: Dy. 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster-General, Bombay 
Circle; Indian Delegate to the Air Mail 
Congress at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, London, 1929 
Address Delhi and Simla, ‘‘ Shr¢ Krishna 
Niwas,’’ Poona 4 


BHABHA, HormasJ1 JEnANGIR, M A.,D Litt 


JP,CIE, Hon Pres Magte, Fellow of the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore deputed 
as a delegate to the Congress of Imperial Uni 
versities 1926 by the Universities of Bombay 
and Mysore 6 27 June 1852 m Muss Jerbai 
Edaljee Batiwala Educ Elphinstone 
College and in England Assit Professor, 
Elphinstone College, 1874 76 Vice Principal 
and Professor of Logic and Ethics Central 
College, Bangalore 1876, Principal Maha- 
raja’s College, Mysore, 1884, Education 
Secretary to Government, Mysore, 1890, 
Inspector General of Education in Mysore, 
1895 1909, Munir ul Talim ae 1909 
Pub Special Report on Manual Training in 
Schools of General Education Report on the 
Education of Parsi Boys, 1920, a Visit to 
Australian Universities 1923, a Visit to 
British Universities 1926, Modern Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922, resigned the direc- 
torship of Tata H E P 8,Co Address 


Malakoff Lodge Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 6 
BHAGAT ABDULLA HaJI 1884, KHAN 


SAHEB, MLA, Bombay, is the third son 
of a prominent Muslim leader and business- 
man, Haji Issa Umar Bhagat of Godhra 
He has been the district honorary 
organiser of Co-operative Societies for four 
years and Hon Magistrate for the last 15 
years A municipal councillor from 1922 he 
was unanimously elect 
ed President of the 
Godhra Municipality for 
three years from 1936 
He has been & member 
of the Distnct Local 
Board for the last 15 
ears , was its Vice- 

esident from 1931 to 
1935 He 1sa nominated 
member of the Distric 
Schoool Board He is 
the founder of the 
Hartshorn Scholarship 
and recipient of a gold medal for merito- 
rious service to the Muslim Community 9, 
ee 1889 Address. Godhra, Panch 

8, 
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BHAIRUN SINGHJI BAHADUR, COLONEL 

MAHARAJA SRI Sim, K.C.S.1. 8. 15th: 

September 1879. Educ: Mayo College, 
Companion to 


Ajmer. Appointment: ! 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
1895, and accompanied him in_ his Indian 
Tour in 1896, Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and wasfrom time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreignand Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member: Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet. Also acted as President 
of Council during H.H.’s visits to Europe. 
Now in charge of the portfolio consisting of 
Rikaner Fort, Fort Palace. Badakarkhana 
Devasthan and Government General Records, 
and copying dept., Bikaner State. Is Hon. 
Col. of the Sadul Light Infantry and Personal 
A. D. C. to the Maharaja. Publications : 
Bhairavbilas, Bhairubbinod and Rasikbinod. 
Son and heir: Heroji Sri Ajit Sinhji Sahib 


being educated at Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Address : Bikaner. 
BHANDARI JaGan Natu, Rai Bahadur, 


Raj Ratan, M.A., LL.B., Dewan, Idar State. 
b. Jan. 1882. m. Shrimati Ved Kunwariji. 
Educ ; Government College, Lahore, and Law 
College, Lahore. Practised at Ferozepur till 

w 1914; joined Idar State as Private Secretary, 
1914; served there till 1922 as Political Secre- 
tary and Officiating Dewan ; IJeft. Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore; 
appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1931. Address : 
Himmatnagar, Idar State. 


BHARAT SinGo Samii, RAI BAHADUR, 
(1913); Rai (hereditary), O.B.E., (1919), 
Raja, (1927). 6. 15th October, 1881. A 


prominent Zemindar of the 
Rohilkhand Division 
having about 104 square 
miles of the best zemindari 
Forests in Rohilkhand with 
other properties in Buland- 
shahar, Meerut, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar and Morada- 
bad Districts. A great 
Shikari and Sportsman and 
a very popular figure of the 
# District, now living a retir- 

ed life. The Estate is being 
ably managed by his worthy sons. Sahanpur 
Estate, Dist. Bijnor, U. P. 


BHARGAVA, Ral BAHADUR, PANDIT JAWAHAK 
LAL, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore. 6, 1st Oct, 1870. m. d. of L. Madan Lal, 
Bhargava of Rewari. Educ: Sirsa M.B. School, 
Rewari M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coll., 
Lahore. Government Coll. and Law School. 
President, Bar Assocn,, Hissar; got Durbar 
Medaland War Loan Sanad; acted as Sec- 
retary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund; 
was clected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20; and slative Assembly, 
1921-23. Life member, St.John Ambulance 
Association and Vice-Chairman, District 
Centre at Hissar. Granted Silver Jubilee 
Medalin 1935, Address: Hissar (Punjab). 
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BHATE, GOVIND CHrMNadI, M.A. (Bom.). 
b, 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Edue: Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusson College, Poona, 
from 1895, 1918 and from 1931 to 1933. 
Principal and Professor, Willingdon College, 
Sangli, from 1919 to 1928; retired in 1933. 
Publications : Principles of Economics, Travel 
Series in 10 Volumes; Lectures on Sociology, 
Carlyle, Three Philosophers, Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts. (All in Marathi). Speeches 
and Essays (in English); Kant and Shan- 
karacharya, Sir Walter Scott (in Marathi). 
oe : Willingdon College Post, Dist. 

atara, 


BHATIA, LIEUtT.-COLONFL SOHAN LAL, M.A.; 
M.D., B.Ch. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. (London), 
F.R.S.E. (1932), F.C.P.8. (Bombay), M.C. 
(1918), I.M.S., Principal, Grant Medical 
College and Superintendent, J. J. Group of 
Hospitals, Bombay, since 1937. 6. 5 Aug. 
1891. m. Raj Kishorie. Edue : Cambridge 
Univ. (Peterhouse) and St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. Casualty Officer and Resident 
Anaesthetist, Clinical Assist., Children’s De- 
partment ; House Surgeon, Ophthalmic House 
Surgeon, St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
Joined ILM 8, 1917; saw active service with 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force (105th Mah- 
tatta Light Infantry), 1918; appcinted 
Professor of Physiology, Grant Medical 
College in 1920, Dean in 1925 Publications : 
A number of scientific papers in the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research and Indian 
Medical Gazette. Address: ‘‘ Two Gables ”’, 
Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill Bombay. 


BHATTACHARYYA, Ral SAHIB NAGENDRA 
KuMak, B.L., & Sth November 1888, is 
a leading advocate and public worker 
of Bengal and has been a Commissioner of 
the Berhampore Municipa- 
lity for the last 6 years, 
Was a non-official visitor 
of Berhampore Detention 
Camp till its abolition in 
1938, After a brilliant 
academic career, he gradu- 
ated from the Calcutta 
University in Jaw in 1913 in 
the first division a nd stood 
fourth in order of merit. 
Had an extensive practice 
both on the civiland crimi- 
nal sides of Law. Officiated as Government 
Pleader & Public Prosecutor, Murshidabad 
1982 and 1935. Published annotated editions 
of The Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, 
1921, and The Cattle Trespass Act, 1926. 
Edited B. B. Mitra’s well-known book on 
Criminal] Procedure Code, 1937 and published 
the third edition of the late Major H. W. V. 
Cox's Medico-Legal Court Companion, 1938. 
Received the title, ‘‘ Rai Sahib, ’’ 1934, 





BHAVNAGAR, H. Ul. ManARaza KRIsuna 
KUMAR SINHJI, MAHARAJA OF; 5. 19th May 
1912, s. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 


Bhavsinhji Takhtasinbji, K.C.8.1., Jnly 
1919. Edue.: Harrow, England. Installed 
with full powers, 1981; married 1981, 


Address ; Bhavnagar, Kathtawar. 


Who’s Who in India. 


BHIWANDIWALLA, SIR DOSSABHOY 
HORMUSJI, Kt., J.P.; son of late Khan 
Bahadur Hormasji Manekji Bhiwandiwalla. 
b. 26th March 1901; succeeded to the 
estate in 1920; Knighted June 1934: 
m. Manekbai, d. of Mr. 
Khurshedji lLimji, Nov. 
1936. Banker, Industrialist, 
etc.; President, Uran 
Municipality ; Governor, 
Aeronautical Training 
Centre of India; Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd.:; 
British India General 
Insurance Co., Ltd.; The 
Indian National Airways, 
Ltd. ; Neon Signs (India), 
Ltd. ; Dry Ice Corporation 


? 


% 





of India, Ltd.; Electrical Undertakings Ltd. ; 


Kaiser-1-Hind Insurance Co.; Nasik-Deolali 
Electric Supply Co.; Khamgaon Electric 
Supply Co.; Mandwa Ferries Ltd.; 
Khoshrove Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 
of Mehshed (Iran). Clubs; Royal Western 
India Turf Club, Willingdon Sports Club, 
Rotary Club of Bombay. etc. Address ; 
35, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 


BHOLE, RAJARAM RAMJEF, B.Sc., M.L.A., 
Bombay. Having taken his B.Sc. degree 
in 1931 he joined the Poona Engineering 
College but had to give up his studies when 
in the final vear owing to 
ill-health. He won several 
prizes for elocution both 
in the Ferguson and the 
Engineering College, 
Poona. He was the oppo- 
sition leader of the 
Ferguson College Parlia- 
ment and a member of 
Managing Committee. He 
was the Tennis Champion 
of the Engineering College 
and General Secretary of 
their Gymkhana. He 
takes keen interest in social work, was 
the president of the Poona Theosophical 
Youth Lodge and was Reception Committee 
Chairman of the Poona D. C, Youths’ 
Conference ; is elecied a member of the Public 
Accounts Committee and appointed on the 
Committee to advise the Govt. on the ques- 
tion of training the Primary Teachers. Young- 
est Meniber of the Assembly. Secretary. 
Indian Labour Party. Born: February 10, 
1911. Address: Padamji Park, Irwin Road, 
Poona. 

BHOPAL. H. H. SIKANDER SAuLAT NAWAB 
IFTIKHARUL-MULK St8 MOHAMMAD HAMIDUI- 
LAH KHAN, NAWABof, G.C.S.I. (1932), G.C,1.E. 
(1929), C.S.I. (1921), C.V.O. (1922). b. 9th Sept. 
1894: isthe Ruler of the second most impor. 
tant Mohammadan State of India. m. 1905 Her 
Highness Maimoona Sultan Shah Bano Begam 
Sahiba: succeeded in 1926 mother, Her High- 
ness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam. G.C.8.I., 
G.C.LE., C.I., G.B.E. Has three daughters, 
the eldest of whom Nawab Gauhar-e-Taj- 
Abida Sultan Begam is the heiress-presumptive. 
Address: Bhopal, Central India. 


BHORH, Sm Josern WiriiiaM, K.C.1.E., C.B.E. . 
(1920), C.I.E. (1923), K.C.S8.I., LC.8, 
b, 6th Apri] 1878, m, to Margaret Wilkie Stott, | 





BHOSLE, DATTAJIRAO 
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M.B., Ch. B. (St. Andrews), M.B.E. Educ. : 
Deccan College, Poona, and University 
College, London, Under Secy., Govt. of Madras, 
1910; Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1019; 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1919; Secre- 
tary to the High Commsr. for India, London, 
1920 ; Ag. High Commer. for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923; Secretarv to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924: and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November 1926 
to July 1927; Secretary to Govt. of India, 
Dept. of Education, Health and Land Records, 
on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms, 1928-30. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, in charge of 
Department of Commerce and Railways. 
Address ; National Bank of India, Madras. 


MADHAVRAO, Chief 


Secretary to H. H. the Chhatrapati Maharaja- 
saheb of Kolhapur. 6. 15th June 1903. m. 
Pachgaal, 8t. 


Annusuyabai 1920. Edue.: 
Mary’s High School, 
Bombay& Baldwin’s, Banga- 
lore. Financial Secretary to 
H. H. 1925-1929. Huzur 
Chitnis 1929. Acting Dewan 
1930-1931. Chief Secretary 
1931. Acting Prime Minister 
1932-1933. Was Chairman 
of the Kolhapur Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions held in 
1927 & 1929 and also of the 
Reception Committee of 
17th Session of Marathi 
Literary Conference at which H. H. the 
Maharajasaheb of Baroda presided. Director 
of Kolhapur Sugar Factory and the Bank 
of Kolhapur Ltd. President of the New 
Education Society and Prince Shivaji Free 
Boarding House, Kolhapur. Recipient of 





King George V Silver Jubilee Medal in 1936 
and Coronation Medal in 1937. Address: 
Yeshawant Niwas, Kolhapur Residency. 


BHUTTO, Str SHAH NAWAZ, KT., BAGH. (1930), 
C.1.E. (1925), O.BE. (1919); Chief of Zemin- 
dars in Sind; 
Madrasah and 


Educated at Karachi Sind 
St. Patrick High School ; 
one of the largest land- 
holders in the Province and 
is Proprietor of a colony of 
houses known as Bhutto 
Colony at Larkana; Owner 
of valuable property both at 
Bombay and _ Karachi; 
Leader of the Mohamadan 
Community in Sind; Re- 
presentative ef Hindus and 


™ Moslems in the Imperial 

2 Council instituted under 

Minto-Morle Reform 

Scheme and a special First Class Magistrate ; 
Representative of Larkana District 


Mohamadan Rural Constituency in Provincial 
Legislative Council, Bombay; President of Sind 
Mohamadan Association; and Chairman of 
Larkana District Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd.; President, District Local Board, 
Larkana; President, Sind Azad Conference ; 
Elected Chairman of the Provincial Committee 
to assist Sir John Simon’s Statutory Com- 
mission, 1928; Delegate to Indian Round Table 
Conference at London 1980 and 1931 ; Minister 


BIKANER, MAHARAJA OF, LT.-GEN. H. 


BILIMORIA, ARDASHIR JAMSETJEE, 


BILLIMORIA, 


td 
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to Government of Bombay 1934-36; Adviser 
to Governor of Sind 1936-37; Member, 
Public Service Commission for the Provinces 
of Bombay and Sind. 6. 3rd March 1888. 
Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 


H. 
MAHARAJA-DHIRAJ RAJ RAJESHWAR NAREN- 
DRA SHIROMANI SRI SIR GANGA SINGH 
BAHADUR, G.C.S8.I. (1911), G.C.I.E. (1907), 
G.C.V.O. (1919), G.B.E. (1921), K.C.B. (1918), 
K.C.8.I. (1904), K.C.I.E. (1901), A.D.C., Hon. 
LL.D. Cambridge and Edinburgh, D.C.L. 
Oxford. }». 1880; ascended gadi, 1885. 
Took active part in British Calnpaign in 
China as Commander of his Imperial Service 
Regiment, 1900; Member of the Imperial 
War Cabinet; King-Emperor’s A.D.C. during 
inspection tour of Western Front; took 
active part with Ganga Risala in defence of 
Suez Canal; one of the signatories of Peace 
Treaty on behalf of India; several times 
delegate to League of Nations; First Chan- 
cellor of Chamber of Princes (1921-26); 
represented Princes’ Order in First Round 
Table Conference (1930). Address: Bikaner. 


B.A. 
6. 18 September 1864. Educ. > Chandan wady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Joined Messrs. Tata in 1884, Retired 
1921, Address : C/o Dr. Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay. 


Dr. RUSTOMJI BOMONJI, 
BA. (1902), M.D. (1909), J.P. Edue: 
Bombay University and Grant Medical 
College. Was awarded Gold Medal in Surgery 
in 1907 and a Prize in Midwifery ; awarded 
Grey’s Mcdal for Anatomy. Appointed 
Tutor in Bacteriology at Grant Medical 
College, 1907; resigned 1910; Lord Reay: 
Lecturer at Grant Medical College, 1910-1913 ; | 
has been Hon. Bacteriologist to the Parsee 
General Hospital from its beginning and has 
for years been Hon. Physician of the Hospital; 
acted as Hon. Consulting Visiting Physician to 
Dr. Rahadurji’s Sanatorium at Deolali from 
1040 till he resigned ; Hon. Physician, Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital ; has been Examiner, Bombay 
Wniversity, in Bacterlology and in Medicine ; 
founded 24 years ago at Poona a Sanatorium 
for consumptives whence it was subsequently 
removed to Panchgani. Was awarded the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal in June 1936. 
Address : Wassiamal Building, Grant Road, 
Bombay. 


BILLIMORIA, Srrk SHAPOORJEE BOMONJEE, 


Kt. (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S. B. Billimoria & Co., Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff for 1935. 0b. 27 
July 1877. m. Jerbai, d@. of Bhicaji N. Dalal 


(1906). Educ: St. Xavier’s College. Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
Auditors’ Council, mbay Member 


of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee , Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1026-27 ; President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern: 
ment of India Back Bay Inquirv Committee, 
1927-28. President, Indian Chamb¢r of 
Commerce in Great Britain, 1928-29. Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board; Trustee, N. M. 


BIMLA DEVI, SHRIMATI. b. 


BINDA 


Who’s Who in India. 


Wadia Charities, The Parsi Panchayat Fund 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity ds and a number of other charity 
trusts and institutions. Nominated by Govt. 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore; Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay; co-opted 
in 1934 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombay Provincial Branch of 
the Countess of Dufferin Fund, Delhi; held 
the rank of Dist. Grand Warden of the Grand 
uae of All Scottish Freemasonry in India ; 
is the Grand Superintendent of the Dist. 
Grand Royal Chapter in India and founder 
and First Master of Lodge Justice and Peace 
(E.C.); appointed Sheriff for 19385. Address: 
13, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 


June 1902. Edue.: 
privately at home. m. 1919 to the second son 
of late Muntazim Saheb of Dumraon Raj. 
Has two sons and three daughters. The 
Muntazim family is one of 
the respectable Kayastha 
families of the Shahabad 
District in Bihar. Is a 
well-renowned lady in Bihar 
as Hindi writer and poetess, 
has secured Medals and 
diploma ‘‘ Sahitya-Chand- 
rika’”’ and ‘“‘ Rema” on 
writings. Her articles have 
been published in almost 
all the leading Hindi Maga- 
zines of India. Her books 
in Hindi are being prescribed for the Matri- 
culation class by the Patna University as 
well as by the Text-Book Committee, Bihar 
and Orissa. She is the first Biharee lady 
to be appointed member for the Board of 
Studies of the Patna University in Hindi 
recently. Is highly interested in the social 
and educational uplift of women. Address: 
Muntazim Estate, Dumraon, E. I. Ry. 





SARAN, _iB.A., Ral BAHADUR, 
Divisional Durbari, (Rais) Landlord, Member, 
Punjab Legislative Assembly. 06. 7th March, 
1898. Son of Rai Bahadur Narsing Das. 
Head of the firm of 

R as Messrs. Dinanath 
Sheopershad, Anarkali, 

Lahore. Treasury 
Contractor to _ the 
Government 


(2) 


Irmaperial Bank of 
Managin Director, 
Kangra Valley State Co., 
Ltd. Director, Murree 
Brewery Co Ltd., 
Lahore Industries Ltd., Ambala Electric 
Supply Co. Ltd.; Eix-chairman, Northern 
India Chamber of Commerce; Member of the 
Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab; Ex- 
member, Railway Rates Advisory Committee ; 
Financial Secretary, Sanatan Dharma College 
Society; Executive Committee member, Pro- 
vin indu Sabhah ; Hony. Treasurer to: 
Provincial Girl Guides Association, King 
George V, Memorial Fund, Punjab, Her 





Who's Who in Indsa 


Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow’'s 
Appeal for the Emperor’s Anti-Tuber- 
osis Fund, Provincial Committee , Member 
Public Accounts Committee, Punjab, Re- 
sources and Ketrenchment Committee ap- 
pointed by Punjab Government Address. 
Narsing Niwas, 8, Napier Road, Lahore. 


BIRLA, GHANSHYAM Dass, Millowner, Merchant 
and Zamindar b. 1892 Managing Director 
of Birla Brothers Ltd , Member ot Council, 
Benares Hindu University , President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce Calcutta, 1924, 
President, Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, 1929, Member, Indian Fiscal 
Commission, Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, Member, Royal Commission on 
Labour, 1930, Employers’ delegate to 
International Labour Conference at Geneva, 
1927, Member, Second Round Table Con- 
ference, 1930 Address 8, Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta 


BIRLEY FRANK, Sm, DCM (1915), MLC 
Managing Director, Best & Co, Ltd , Madras 
b 6th July 1883 m Evelyn Chfton of 
Perth, W A Knighted, 1937 Address C/o 
Best & Co , Ltd. Madras 


BISHWAMBHAR NatTH, PANDIT, RAI BAHA- 
DuR, MA, eldest son of the late Diwan 
ae Sir Chaube 


Ragunath Das, Kt, 
popularly known as the Grand Old 

_. Man of Kotah, whose loyal 
and indefatigable services 
rendered with unique devo- 
tion for 26 years as Diwan, 
resulted in the Kotah State 
being considered one of the 
best governed states ip 
Rajputana, 6b on 25tn 
January 1879 at Kotah 
educated in Hume’s High 
School, Etawah, Maharao 
High School, Kotah and 
Agra College , graduated in 
1898, passed M A in 1900, entered into the 
United Provinces Civil Service in May 1901, 
posted as Deputy Collector in various districts 
of the United Provinces until April 1917, 
services lent to Kotah State on deputation 
in April 1917, held the office of the Private 
Secretary to H the Maharao Sahib of 
Kotah, was made a Rai Bahadur on Ist 
January 1922 in recognition of his meritorious 
services, promoted to the post of Assistant 
Diwan in 1922 , was made a Member, Mahakma 
Khas,1e , Minister m October 1923—about 
two months before the death of his illustrious 
father , the honour of Tazim was conferred on 
him by H H_ the Maharao Sahib of Kotah 
in October 1980, retired from the United 
Provinces Civil Service on 1st October 1931, 
retired from Kotah State service on 14th 
December 1935 after a most distinguished and 
devoted service to the state , a Tazimi Sardar 
of Kotah State , a premier Rais and Zemindar 
of Etawah district, United Provinces , Vice 
President of the All India Red Cross Society 
in 1985 36 Present Address Sir Raghunath 
Bhawan, Etawah (U P ) 


BISWAS, CHARU CHANDRA, CI.E. (1981) y.8 
of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas; M.A., B.L., Advocate, Calcutta 
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High Court. . April 21, 1888.m Sm. Suhasinai 
Biswas, @. of Mr. 8.C. Mallick, Edwe: Hindu 
School, Presidency College, Ripon Law College, 
Enrolled Vakil, High Court, April 18, 1910, 
Advocate, November, 1924, ce-President, 
Bar Association, Calcutta High Court, 
Ordinary Fellow, Calcutta University, and 
Member of the Syndicate, 1917-22, again 
from 1926, member of Dacca Board of Se- 
condary Education, 1921-22, 1928-29 and 
1934-35, Examiner and Paper Setter, Arts 
and Law, Calcutta University, ro 
fessor, University Law College, 1913-21 , Com- 
missioner, Calcutta Corporation, 1921-24, and 
again, Councillor, Calcutta Corporation since, 
1¥25, Member, Calcutta Improvement Trust 
since 1926; President, Saroj Nahni Dutt 
Mcimorial Association, Bengal, for Women’s 
Wclfare Work, Founder Secretary, South Su- 
burban (now Asutosh) College, 1916 21, Vice- 
President, South Suburban School, Main 
and Branch; President, Sir Romesh Mitter 
Girls’ School, Member of Governing 
Bodies of Presidency College, Asutosh College, 
Vidyasagar College, Deaf and Dumb 
School, Secretary, Calcutta Bhnd School, 
Member of Committee of Management of 
Indian Association for Cultivation of Science , 
Member of Committee of Indian Association 
and of Council of National Liberal Federation, 
Elected Member of Leg Assembly from Cal- 
cutta Urban Non-Mahomedan Constituen 

1930-1984 Wasa delegate to Reserve Ban 

Committee in London at the invitation of His 
Majesty’s Government, June-August, 1933 
Substitute Delegate from India to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1986 Judge, 
Calcutta High Court (1937.) Address 8, 
Puddopukur Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 


BIYANI, BRIJLAL NANDLAL, Member, Council 


of State, 1s one of the leading Congress men 1n 
C P and Berar He left College during the 
non co operation movement while a student of 
the final law class, took 
part in the Congress satya- 
graha movement 1n 1930 32 
and suffered imprisonment 
twice He is a member of 
the A I C C and for the last 
four years he has been the 
President of the Berar Pro 
vincial Congress Commit 
tee tie was the vice presi 
dent of the Akola Munici- 
pality and represented the 
Berar Commerce Constit 
uency in Central Provinces 
Legislative Council in 1926 as a Swarajist He 
was the President of the Berar Congress 
Parliamentary Committee in the last elec- 
tions , Secretary of the Congress Party in 
the Council of State, takes keen interest 
In social reform and was for many 
years Secretary and once President of the Social 
Conference of the Maheshwar1 community , 
was the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the 25th session of the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
IMelan at aie , founder of the Berar 
Chamber of Commerce He is a man of 
multifarious  activities—political, social, 
literary and industrial 6 December 1896, 
Address. Rajasthan Bhavan. Akola 
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BLACKWELL, THE Hon. JUSTION SIR CECIL 
PATRIOK, Kt. (1988), M.B.E. (Mil, Div. 1919) ; 
High Court Judge, Bombay. 6. 8 November 
1881. m.to Marguerite Frances, eldest d. of the 
late J. A. Tilleard, M. V.O. Educ: Blackheath 
Propricta School and City of London 
School; Hollier Greek Scholar, Univ. College, 
London, 1901; Classical Exhibition, Wadham 
College, Oxford, 1901; 1st Class Classical 
Honour Moderations 1903, 2nd Class Litt. 


Hum. 1905; B. A. 1905; Secretary of 
Oxford Union Society, 1904; Presi- 
dent, Wadham College Athletic Club, 


1903. Called to Bar at Inner Temple 1907, 
and went to Northern Circuit; Lieut., T. F. 
Reserve and on Recruiting Staff and in 
Ministry of National Service during European 
War. Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war; 
contested Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Lib,), December 1923; appointed a 
Puisne J udge of High Court of Bombay, 1926. 
Address : ** Rylstone ’, Pedder Road, Bombay 


BLAKISTON, JoHN FRANCIS, Director-General 
of Archeology. 6. 21 March 1882, Educ 
Wellington College, England. Architect, 
entered Archeological Survey of India, March 
1911; Military Service 1915-1919; France, 
1917-18 Address; New Delhi and Simla. 


BLANDY, Epmuonp Nrocoxras, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit, 6. 3lst July, 1886. 


m. Dorothy Kathleen (nee Marshall) 
Educ: Clifton and Balliol. Asst. Magte. 
*and Collr., Dacck, 1910; Sub-Div. 


Officer, Munshiganj, Dacca, 1912; Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1918; Under reaerrth Finance Dept., Govt. of 
Bengal, 1914 in addition Controller of Hustile 
Firms and Custodian of Enemy Property, 1916; 
Addl. Dist. and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 1917; 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917, 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc., and Jt. Secretary, Publicity Board; 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919; Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal, 1922; Magte. and Collr., Bakar- 
nj, 1924 to 1926; Magte. and Collr., 24 
rganas, 1928; Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 ; Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Finance Department. 1930. Com- 
missioner, Chittagong Division, 1933; C.I.E. 
1933; Offg. Chief Secretary, Government of 
Bengal, 1934-35 7 months, ditto 1936 4 months, 
1987-88 Special duty Finance Dept., Govt. of 
Bengal. Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


BLASCHECK, ARTHUR DaviD, Fellow of 
Coopers Hill, (1900) ; D. Occ. Munich, (1910). 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Govt. 
of India. b. 16th Jan. 1879. m. Helen, 2nd d. 
of the late C. Usborne of Berkshire. Educ. 
Felsted School; Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill, Indian Forest Service, 
Punjab, 1900; Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Punjab, 1929; Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Govt. of India and President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, 1930. Ad- 
dress ;: Dehra Dun, U.P. 


BOAG, GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. (Cambridge), 
C.L.E. (1928), C.8.I. (1936), 1.C.5., Becteeey 


on ys BS. aa 


BOBBILI, 


BOSE, SURHAS CHANDRA, b. 1897; 


Who's Who in India. 


to the Governor of Madras. 6. November 12, 
1884, Educ: Westminster (1897 to 19038), and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907). 
Passed into the I.0.8, in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address: Madras 
Club, Madras. 


RaJAH SIR SWETHAOHELAPATHI 
RAMAKRISHNA RANGA Row BAHADUR, 
K.C.1.E,, Sri Ravu, Rajah of Bobbil. 6. 20 
Feb. 1901. Hduc; Bobbili, privately. _As- 
cended Gadi in 1920. Member, Council of 
State, 1925-27. Member, Madras Leguslative 
Council, 1930. Hon. A. D. C. to H. H. the 
Governor of Madras from Jan. 1930; Pro- 
Chancellor, Andhra University from 1931, 
Chief Minister to Government of Madras, 


1932-37, Address; SBobbili, Vizagapatam 
Dist. 
BOILEAU, COLONEL COMMANDANT GUY 


HAMILTON, C.B. (1919), C.M.G. (1917), D.S.C. 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergusson.) 
Educ. Christ’s Hospital, R.M.A.. Woolwich. 
Active Service W. Africa, 1892; Chitral Relief, 
1895 ; China, 1899; Great War, France, 1914- 
19; Afghan War, 1919. Address: Quetta. 


BOMON-BEHRAM, Sin JEHANGIR BOMONSI, 


Kt. (1934), B.A., LL.B., J.P. (Solicitor), 
Bombay. Merchant. b. July 1868. Educ. : St. 
Xavier’s and Elphinstone College. Juris- 
prudence Prizeman and Narayan Vasudev 
Scholar. Practised as an Attorney for about 
20 years, then became partner in C. Macdonald 
& Co., and was there for 5 years. Gave up 
business to do pans service. Became member 
of Bombay Municipal corporate 1919 ; 
member of Standing Committee, 1921-22 to 
1926-27 and 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1928-29; Chairman, Schools Com- 
mittee, Jan. to March 1928 and January to 
December 1929; Chairman of Law, Procedure 
and Elections Committee, 1930-31 ; Chairman, 
Advisory Committee, J.J. and other Hospitals ; 
Representative of Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion on the Board of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute and on the Board of 
Port Trust and on the Board of Leper Asylum 
Home; President of Corporation, and First 
Mayor of Bombay, 1931-32. Honorary 
Presidency Single sitting Magistrate, Delegate, 
Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, Director of 
freveral Joint Stock Companies, Address ; 
Sea View, Warden Road ; Bombay. 


BOMBAY, BisHop OF. See Acland, Rt. Rev. 


Richard Dyke. 


Educ ; in 
Calcutta and Cambridge. Entered I.C.5, 
but resigned m 1921 to join non-co-operation 
movement; was Manager of the Forward, 
Calcutta, 1922-24 ; served as Chief Executive 
Ofhcer of the Calcutta Corporation, 1924 ; 
was arrested under Regulation TII of 1818 ; 
was elected member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council while under detention; took promi- 
nent part during satyagraha movement; was 
interned as State prisoner but was released in 
order to enable him to proceed to Europe for 
medical treatment; was for several years 


BRABOURNF 


Who’s Who w Indta. 


President of the Bengal Provincial Congress | 


Committee President Indian National 
Congrese Feb 1938 Address Calcutta 


BRABOURNE, H E Lorp, 5th Baron 
and 14th Baronet (MicHarr HERBERT 
RUDOLPH KNATCHBULL), GC SJ GCcIE 
MC Goveinor of Fengal, 19837 KG of 
St J 5b 8th May 1895 
S Father 1933 m 1919 
Lady Doreen Geraldine 
Browne y a of 6th 
Marquess of Shgo Educ 

Wellington Coll and 
RMA Woolwich Served 
European War, 1915 18 
mRA andRA} (MC 
Despatches thrice) M P 
(U) Ashford Div isi0n 
Kent 1931-33 Parha- 
mentary Private Secre 
tary to Secretary of State for India 1932 33 
Governo:1 of Bombay 19331937 Heir 
S Hon Norton Cecil Michael Knatchbull 6 
11 Teb 1922 Address Government House 
Calcutta 





THE Lapy, CI Dame 
of St John is the third 
daughter of the sixth 
Marquess of Sligo (who died 
in February 1935) and sister 
of the present Marquess 
She was born in May 1896 
She married in 1919 1nd has 
two sons the Honourable 
Norton Michael Cem! Knat 
chbull, b llth February 
1922, and the Hon John 
Uhck Knatchbull 6b 9th 
November 1924 <Address 

Government House, Calcutta 


BRADFIELD, ERNEST WILLIAM CHARLES, 

MB MS,FRCS,OBEF (1918) CI - 
(1928), Director General of Indian Medical 
Service 6 May 28 1880 m Margaret 
Annie Barnard Ldur King Edwards 
School Birmingham St Marys Hospital 
and St Bartholomews Hospital, London 
Surgeon General Bombay, 1935 37 <Address 
Delhi and Simla 


BRAHMACHARI, SIR UPENDRA NATH, Kt 

Cr 1934, Rai Bahadur, cr 1911, Kaisar 1 
Hind (Gold), 1924, MA MD PhD,FRA 
SB, Professor of Tropical Medicine, Carmi 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, Physician 
Chittaranjan Hospital, Calcutta , Consulting 
Physician, Research Worker, President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1936, President 
Indian Chemical Society, Calcutta, 1936 

President, Indian Committee, Internationa] 
Society for Microbiology, Vice President 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vice 
President, Physiological Society of India, 
Hony Vice President, Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Science , President Socicty 
of Biological Chemists, India, Head of the 
Dept of Bio Chemistry, University College 
of Science, Calcutta, Chairman, Board of 
Industries, Bengal, Founder, Brahmachan 
Research Institute Calcutta, Hony Vice 
President, Indian Red Cross Socicty, Vice 
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President, National Institute of Sciences of 
India , Member, Court of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, Member, Sanitar 

Board, Bengal; Fellow, University of Cal- 
cutta , Fellow, Royal Society of Medicine, 
London, Fellow, Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, London, Ob 

Fellow, State Medical Faculty of Bengal, 
Fellow National Institute of Sciences of Indaa, 
Fellow, Indian Chemica] Society b 7th June 
1875 m 1898, Nani Bala Devi, two s, two 
d@ Educ Hughh College Bengal, Presidency 
College and Medical College, Calcutta Tea- 
cher of Materia Medica, Dacca Medical 
School (1901) , Teacher of Medicine, Camp 
bell Medial School, Calcutta (1905 238), 
Coates Medalist and Winner of Griffith Me 

morial Prize, Calcutta University, Minto 
Medalist Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, Sir William Jones Medalist, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Research 
Worker under Indian Research Fund 
Association (1920 26), Discoverer of utea 
Stibamine—an organic antimonial for the 
treatment and prophylaxis of Mla azar, 
Physician, Medical College Hospitals Calcutta 
(1923 27), President, Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (1928 29), Seer Ary. Medical Section 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal for several 
years , President, Medicaland Veterimary Re- 
scarch Section Indian Science Congress (1930 
and 1933) Member Council of Tropical Medi 

cine Intcrnational Congress of Medicine, Jon- 
don (1913) , President, Indian Provincial Medi 

cal Services Association (1929 32) Formerly 
Member Provincial Malaria Committec, 
Bengal, Formerly Member of the Council of 
Medical Registration of Bengal, Formerly 
Member, coreg Body of the State Medical 
Faculty of Bengal Studies in Hemolysis, 
Kila azar in Dr Carl Mense’s Handbuch der 
Tropenkrankheiten, Treatise on Kala azar , 
Numerous articles in the Indian Journal of 
Medical Reseaich Indian Medical Gazette, 
Journaland Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Journal of the Indian 
Chemical Society, Biochemical Journal, 
British Medical Journal, Lancet, Journal of 
Tropicil Medicine & Hygiene, Journal of Phar 

macology and Experimental Therapeutics, 
American Journal of Tropical Medicine, Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Tropical Medi 

cine & Hygiene Indian Journal of Medicine, 
Calcutta Medical Journal, Tran‘actions of the 
Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine, 
Comptes Rendus Congress International de 
Medicine Tropicale et D’Hygiene, Cairo Egypt 
(1928) subjects including chemistry and 
chemotherapy of organic antimonials, chem- 
istry and chemotherapy of quimolne 
compounds, la azar, dermal leishmanoid, 
malaria, black water fever, influenza, hex 

molysis anopheles Address 82/8, Corn- 
wallis Street and 19, London Street, Calcutta 


Kt, er. 1917, 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co., 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
Member of Imperial Legislative Connei), 
Controller of Contracts, “hig Ber oehoapa gt 
b 15 Apr 1874; m. 1912, tance, d. of 
Sir John G » lat Bt Fduec.: Oharter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address 
Gillander House, Calcutta. 
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BRAYNE, FRANK LvaarD, M.C. (1918), 
C.1.E. (1987), Commissioner, Rural Recon- 
struction, Punjab. b. Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris 
Goodeve Goble, 1920. Edue: Monkton 
Combe School and Pembroke Coll., Cam- 
bridge, Joined I.C.8., 1905 ; rast fl Service, 
France, Palestine, etc., 1915-19. -C. 1918. 
Publications: Village Upliftin India (1928) ; 
Socrates in an Indian vier (Oxford 
Univ. Press) ; The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Le Ld eld 
1929, (Oxford Univ. Press); The cout 
in the Village; Pits; A scheme of Rural 
Reconstruction ; (Uttar Chand Kapur, Lahore, 
1981); Socrates persists in India and The 
Indian and the English Village (Oxford 
University Press) 1932. The Village Dynamo 
(RB. 8. M. Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore) 1934; 
Rural Reconstruction—A Note, Government 
Press (Lahore. 19384); Socrates at School 
(Oxford Press) 1935. ‘‘ Lecture Notes 1986", 
“Better Villages’? (Oxford Press) 1937. 
Address: Lahore, Punjab; and The Glebe, 
Ashill, Norfolk. 


BRIND, Lt.-GEN. Sin JOHN EDWARD SPENCER, 
K.C.B. (1936), K.B.E. (1935), C.B. (1923), 
C.M.G. (1918), D.S8.0. (1915), G.O.C.-in-C., 
Southern Command. 5. 9th Feb. 1878; 
m. Dorothy M. 8. (d. 1924); two s. one d. 
Educ, : ellington College; R.M.A., Wool- 
wich. Entered Army, 1897; Captain 1902; 
Adjutant, 1903-06; Major, 1914; Bt. Lt.- 
Col,, 1916; Bt. Col., 1919; Col. 1920; Major 
General, 1930; Lt. Genl., 19385; D.A.Q.M.G., 
1914: G.8.O, (2), 1915; G.S.O. (1), 1916; 
Brigadier-General G. S., 1917; Colonel on 
Staff, General Staff, G.H.Q., lreland, 1919- 
1923; Deputy Director at War Office, 1923- 
25; Col. Comdt. R. A., Aldershot Command, 
1925-27; Brigadier, General Staff, Aldershot 
Command, 1927-30; A.D.C. to the King, 
1928-30: Major-General, Royal Artillery, 
India, 1930-31 ; Deputy, Chief of General Staff, 
Army Headquarters, India, 1931-33; Com- 
mander, 4th Division, 1933-35 ; Commander- 
in-Chief, International Force in the Saar, 
1934-85; Lieutenant of Tower of London, 
1935-36 ; Adjutant General in India, 1936-37, 
Address: Command House, Poona, 


BROOMFIELD, S3OBERT STONEHOUSE. MR. 
JUSTION, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law ; Judge, 
High Court, Bombay. 0. 1 Dec. 1882. m. 
Mabel Louisa nee Linton. Educ: City of 
London Schooland Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1906; 
J Le High Court, November1929. Address: 
Murrayfield, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


BUCK, Sirk EDWARD JOEN,O.B.E. (1918),C.B.E. 
(1918), Kt. (June 1929), late Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now Adviser to 
AssociatedPress of India; Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, and Kalka Simla Electric Coy. 
b. 1862; m. Annie Margaret, d. of late 
General Sir R. M. Jennings, K.C.B. Edue.: 
St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint. Assistant 
and Joint Secretary, Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., Executive 
Committee ‘ Our Day’’ in India 1917-28. 
Publication: ‘“‘Simla, Past and Present’ 
(two Editions). Addrese: Simla and Delhi. 


i Pipe. eo 
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BUNDI, H. H. MAHARAO RaJa, Sik RAGHOBIR 


SINGHJI BanapouR, G.O.8.I., 1919; K.O.8.1, 
er. 1897, G.C.ILE. er. 1900, G.C.V.O. er. 
1911; 6. 26 Sept. 1869. S. 1889. Address: 
Bundi, Rajputana. 


Sm ERNEST, 3B.A., Oxon; 
K.C.I.E. (1984); C.I.E. (1921); C.S.I. (1926), 
Knighthood (1931); Auditor-General in India, 
6. 27 Jan. 1881. m. Mary (died 1934) 
d. of Rev. W. Fairweather, D.D. 
Dunnikier, Manse, Kirkcaldy, Fife. Educ: 
Edinburgh Academy; University College, 
Oxford ( lar), Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1905; Financial Under-Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1911, and to Government of 


India, 1914; Financial Adviser, Mesopotamian 
yelepmgeret A Force, 1918-19; cial 
Adviser, tary Finance, Govt. of India, 


Member of Indian Munitions Board, and of 
Imperial Legis. Council, India, 1919; Secre- 
tary to Government of India, Army Depart- 
ment and Member of Legislative Assembly, 
1922-26; Secretary to Government of India, 
Finance Department, and Member of Council 
of State, 1927-29. Address: Simlaand New 
Delhi. 

CHAND MAHTAB 
MAHAERAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR OF, G.C.L.E., 
er. 1924, K.C.8.I. er. 1911, K.C.I.E. er. 1909, 
1.0.M., er. 1909 ; F.B.G.S., F.B.8.A., F,R.C.1., 
F.N.B.A., M.R.A.S.; Hon. LL.D. Camb. 
and Edin. 1926. 5. 19 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Orderof Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, assuming charge 
of zemindari, 1903; two s. two d. Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemindaris. Has_ travelled 
much in India; made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906 
when he was received by King Edward; a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907-18 ; temp. 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council, 
1918; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919-24; Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, from March 1922 to April 
1924 ; Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25; & nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V; Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1931 
and 1912; President ofthe British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 1925 
to 1927 ; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial, Cal- 
cutta, since 1914 ; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
(King-Emperor George V. and Queen Empress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12: 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War. Publications: Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
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Diary of 
The Indian Horizon; etc. er: 

dhiraja Kumar Saheb Uday Chand Mahtab. 
B.A., Dewani Raj of the Burdwan Raj 
since 1927: Manager of the Burdwan Ra 
Wards Estate 1930-36 and again Dewani Ra 
from Dec. 1936; Private etary to the 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur at the Imperial 
Conference, London, 1926. b. 14 July 1905. 
Address: The Palace, Burdwan; Bijay 
Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta; The Retreat, 
Kureeong, gal ; Rosebank, Darjeeling ; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U. P., etc. 


BURLEY, DR. GEORGE WILLIAM, Wh. Ex- 
1906; B.Sc. (Engineering) (London), 1921 ; 
D.Sc. (London), 1927; M.I.MechE., 1923; 
M.I.E., 19238; M.A.S. Mech.E., 1926; 
M. BR. 8.T. (1929), Principal and 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
torla Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay. b. 1885. m. Elia Elizabeth, e.d., Harry 
Turton. Educ.: Sheffield University College 
and Sheffield University (Applied Science De- 
pernent Asst. Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 

ower Co., Engineering Research Student, 
Sheffield University ; Lecturer in Engineering 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
Research Departments, Sheffield University; 
Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton; and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical College. Publications: 
(Books) Lathes: their Construction &Operation: 
The Testing of Machine Tools: Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice: Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers): 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metall ts ; 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers; and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), Technical 
Articles >; Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address: 
V. J.T. Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 


BURN, THE Hon. MB. Justion SIDNEY, B.A., 
¥.C.8., Puisne Judge, High Court, Madras, 
Bince 1934. 6. 19th June 1881; m. Clara 
Blanche d, of Dr. D. M. Williams, late of 
Liverpool; Edue: Queen Elizabeth’s School, 
Wakefteld and the Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Aset. Resident, Travancore and Cochin, 
1907-9 ; Sub-Collector, 1911 ; Superintendent. 
Pudukkottai State, 1915-22 ; Dt. and Sessions 
Judge, Bellary, 1924, Madura, 1925, Coimba- 
tore, 1928, Salem, 1931; Offg. Judge, High 
Court, 1932. Address: Blacker’s Gardens, 
Teynampet, Madras 


BURNS, WiLiiam, D.Sc. (Edin.), I.4.8., offg. 
Agricultural Expert, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. b. July 6th, 1884, 
m, Margaret Forrest Aitchison, 1912. Zduc.: 
Edinburgh University. Was Assistant Lec- 
turer in Botany, Reading College, 1907-08, 
Entered Indian Agricultural Service as Eco- 
nomic Botanist to Bombay Government, 
1908. Principal, Poona College of Agriculture, 
in addition, 1922-1923. Joint Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay, 1926-27. Director of 


a European Tour); Meditations; | 
Heir: Maharaja- 


BYRAMJ EE 
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Agriculture, Boribay, 1932-1986. Publica- 
tions: Botanical, cultural, Horticultural, 
and Nature Study papers. Address: Imperial 
une of Agricultural Research, New Delhi, 


BURT, Str BRYCE CHUDLEIGH, KT. (1936), 


CLE., M.B.E., B.Sc. (Lond.), I.A.8., 
Knt. Bach. (1936), Vice-Chairman, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, 8. 29, 
1881. m. 1906. Haduc.: Univ. Coll., London, 
Assistant Lecturer, eM University, 
1902-4; Trinidad, British West Indies, 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, ate 1908; Dy. Director of Agri- 
uclture, United Provinces, 1908-21; Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15, Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1921-28 ; Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1928-29. Official Adviser 
to Indian Delegation, Imperial Economic 
Conference, Ottawa, May to September 
1932. Officiated as Vice-Chairman, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, June 1933. 
Aug. 1933, Octr. to Decr. 1934 ‘nd from 
Octr. 1, 1935. Address: 1, York Road, 
New Delhi and Alderton, Simla, 


BUTA SINGH, Hon’BLE, Sarpar, C.B.E., 


Member, Council of 
State. This is the Sardar’s 
second term in_ the 
Council of State. He is 
the senior Vice-President 
of the Amritsar District 
Board, Hon. Magistrate, 
1st Class, and Jt. Secre- 
tary of the Khalsa Col- 
lege, Amritsar, He is 
@ Provincial Darbari. 
Born: Oct. 16, 1903. 
Address: Nowshera 
House, Amritsar. 


JEEJEEBHOY, 





Kt. 
(1928), eldest son of Rustomjee Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 


SIR, 


landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsette, 6. 28th Feb. 1881. m. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet. Educ.: 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay, 
J.P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte., 1908-1915; 
Delegate, Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924); 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914; Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors from’ 1924; Member, Govt. of India 
Committee for Conditional Release of Prisoners, 
1924; Chairman, uysani ice Jeejeebhoy Parsi 
Charitable Institution : sident, 32nd Bom- 
bay Parsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners 
Aid Society. Donated a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for children 
it being the first of its kind in India. Chairman 
of the Governor’s Hospital Fund, Bombay, 
Sheriff of Bombay for 1927. President, 
Landlords’ Association, Bombay nd Vice- 
President, Society for the Protection of 
Children in W India, President, 
Bombay Boy Scouts Local Association. 
Address : The Cliff, Ridge Road, Bombay, 
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CAIRNS, Janus, C.1.E., O.B.E., M.A., M.B., Ch. 
B. (Glas.),D.P.H. (Camb.), D.T.M. &H. (Eng.), 
Chief { and Health Officer, North- 
Western Railway. 5. 12th July 1885. Educ. : 
University of Glasgow. House Surgeon, 
House Physician, Glasgow, Royal Infirmary 
and Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow; Asst. to 
Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow University , 
Resident Physician, Ruchill and Knightswood 
Hospitals, Glasgow; Sanitary Officer, 84th 
General Hospital; Major B.A.M.¢€. (Temp.); 
Dy. Assistant Director, Medical Services 
(Sanitary), 8th Lucknow Division; Senior 

tant Health Officer, Bombay Municipality; 
Principal Medical and Health Officer, G.I.P. 
Railway, Lt-.Col. Auxiliary Force Medical 
Corps and Commander, Venerable Order of 
St. John. Address: C/o The Agent, North- 
Western Railway Headquarters Office, Emp- 
ress Road, hore. 


CALCUTTA, BIsHop or, Most REv. Foss WEST- 
coTt, D.D. 06. 28 October 1868, s. of the 
Rt. Rev, B. F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Zduc.: Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the §S. P. G. 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan of India, Burma and Ceylon, 1919. 
Address: Bishop's House, Calcutta. 


CALDER, CHARLES CUMMING, B.Sc. (A. 
¥.L.8. Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta; Superintendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
~ tion in Bengal; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India, Calcutta. 6b. 3 Dec. 1884. m. Lilian 
Margaret Reid, d.ot James Reid, Esq., Aber- 
deen, Scotland. Educ. : Logic School Moray- 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen; University 
of Aberdeen; Northof Scotland College of 
Agriculture ; University of Berlin ; Botanisches 
Institute, Dhalem, Germany ; Landwirtschaft- 
liche Hochschule, Berlin. Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta; Secretary, 
Board of Scientific Advice for India; Superin- 
tendent, Gardensand Plantations in Bengal 


and Burma; and Director, Botanical Survey © 
of India. Publications : Various Reports and : 


Records ; Editor, Report of Board of Scientific 


Advice; Annals, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta ; Records of the Botanical Survey of | 


India. Address: Botanic Garden, 


Calcutta. 


Royal 


CAMBATA, SHIAVAX CAWAgsEE, J.P., Justice 


of Peace and Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
for the City of Bombay. Honorary Magis- 
trate, Andheri. 
Beach Sanitary Committee. 
President, Society of Honor- 


bay Suburban District. De- 
legate to the Parsi Matrimo- 
nial Court, Bombay, Mem- 
ber ofthe Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation and several 
other public bodies and com- 
mercial associations. Manag- 
ing Director of Shiavax C. 
Cambata & Co., Ltd., Bom- 
bay. Director of the Hirda- 
gark Collieries, Ltd., Director of several other 
well-known commercial firms, etc. Merchant, 
Government and Railway een A 





Chairman of the Versova 


ary Magistrates of the Bom- : 
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pioneer in the Central Provinces Coal Indus - 
try. Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
Propnetor: Eros Theatre and Restaurant. 
Address: Cambata Building, 42, Queen’s 
Road, Bombay, 


CAMPBELL, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE AROHIBALD, 


B.A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore. 0. 
18 Jan. 1877. m. Violet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.8.1., Lt.-Governor 
of Bengal. Zduc.: Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. (Punjab), 1901, 
Asstt. Commr., Registrar, Chief Court, 1012, 
Offg. Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1918; Addl, 
Judge, High Court, 1921; Permanent Judge, 
1925. Address : Lahore, 


CAROE, CkoIL NIELS, B.A. (Oxon.), Solicitor. 0b. 


23 Aug. 1878. Educ.; Private and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Address :57C Warden Road, 
Bombay. 


CASSELS, GENERAL Sm ROBERT ARCHI- 


BALD, G.C.B. (1933), C.S.1, D.8.0., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army in India since 
Nov. 1935. 6.15 March 1876. m. Miss F. EB. 
Jackson (1904) ; Served in the European war, 
including Egypt and Mesopotamia. Com- 
manded Peshawar District, 1923-1927; 
Adjutant-Generalin India, 1928-29; A.D.C. 
General to the King, 1929-33; G. O. C.-in-C., 
Northern Command, India, 1930-34. Address: 
Simla and New Delhi. 


CATRY, Dr. HEcror, O.C., Catholic Bishop 


of Lahcre, since March 1928. 3b. 1889. 
Belgium. Zduc.: Seraphic School, Bruges, 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914; came to India, 1920. 
Address: 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 


‘HAIN SINGH, Rao Banaptr, M.A., LL.B., 
F.R.E.S , Thakur of Pokaran (Premier Noble), 
Jodhpur State and Talukdar of Ralpur (Dist. 
Advocate, High poe 

uc. s 


Rae Bareli, Oudh) , 
Allahabad. b. 5th Feb. 1889. 
Canning College, Lucknow 
and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad University. 
Was awarded the Victoria 
Jubilee Medal as best man 
of his year at the M.A. 
examination of the Allaha- 
bad University. Joined 
Jodhpur State service as 
Judge, Court of Sardars and 
Insolvency, 1911-22; 
Puisne Judge, Chief Court, 
1922-27 ; Chief Judge, 
Chief Court, 1927-29; Minister in charge of 
Justice and Education, 1929-36; Acting 
Chief Minister, 1934. Represented the 
Jodhpur State at the Ministe1s’ Conferences 
on Indian Federation, at Delhi and Bombay, 
1934-35; Member of Agra University Court, 
1930-36 : Member of the Benares Hindu 
University Court since 1918; Life Member, 
International Law Association (London); 
President, All-India Educational Conference 
at Delhi, 1934. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the World Education Conference at 
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Oxford, 1985. Has made an extensive tour 
of the European Continent and the Near and 
Middie East. Vice-Chairman, Servants of 
India Insurance Co. Has four sons ; the eldest 
Kunwar Bhawani Singh, B.A. (Hons.) 
Cantab. (Trinity Hall) is studying for the 
Barrister’s degree at Lincoln’s Inn. <Addre-s: 
Pokaran House, Jodhpur and The Fort, 
Pokaran, (Marwar). 


CHAMAN LALL, DIWAN, M.L.A., (Punjab). b. 
1892. Hduc. at Convent, Murree; Gordon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi; Joined the 
Middle Temple in 1910; finished his Bar 
Finals in 1914; took Honours Degree in 
Jurisprudence from Jesus 

Peal, College, Oxford, 1917; 
pee General Editor, “Coterie”’, 
London, 1919, quarterly 
devoted to Art and Litera- 
ture,; returned to India in 
1920; joined the staff of the 
Bombay Chronicle as Asstt. 
Editor ; founded the All- 
India Trade Union 
Congress in 1920, Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 
1923-1931. Founder of 
the defunct Datly and 
(Newspaper) ; Adviser, 
Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1925 ; Labour 
Delegate, International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1928; Parliamentary Delegate, Indian 
Delegation to Canada, 1928; President, Sind 
Political Conference, Karachi, 1929; Member, 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
1931; resigned from the Legis. Assembly, 
1931 on Tariff issue; President, various 
Unions of railwaymen, postmen and _ tele- 
graphmen; seceded from All-India ‘Trade 
Union Congress and as Chairman of seces- 
sionists helped to found All-India Trade Union 
Federation; Labour Delegate, International 
Labour Conference Bureau, 1932. Member, 
Punjab Legislative Assembly (1987). Publs- 
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cation: ‘‘ Coolie”’ or the Story of the Capital 
and Labour in India. Address: Lahore 
(Punjab). 


CHAMNEY, Lt.-Col. Hxnry, C.M.G., 1900; 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah. 
b, Shillelagh, co. Wicklow. m. 1st, 1907, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d. 1908); sister of 
18th Lord Trimleston; 2nd, 1918, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle. 
Bellingham, co. London. Educ.: Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the rellef column to Manipur in 1891. 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah, 
Rajshahi, Bengal. 


CHANDAVARKAR, VITHAL NARAYAN, Vice- 
Chancellor of Bombay University, eldest 
s, of the late Sir Narayan Ganesli Chandavar- 
kar, B.A. (Cantab.); Maths. Trip. Pt. I. 
(1909); Nat. Sc. Trip. Pt.I.(1911) ; Hist.Trip. 
Pt. TI. (1912) ; artister at Law of Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1913; Mg. Director N. Sirur & Co., Ltd., 
Cotton Mill Agents. b. 26 Nov. 1887, m. 


CHARKHARI, H. UH. 
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Vatsalabai, 8rd d. of Rao Saheb M. V. Kaikini 
of Karwar (N. Kanara. Edue.: Aryan E. 5S. 
High School and Elphinstone High School; 
Elphinstone College, Bombay; and King’s 
College, Cambridge, Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 1913-20; Acting Professor of 
History, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
July to October 1915; joined the firm of 
N. Sirur & Co., 1920; Elected Councillor, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1926; re- 
elected, 1929 and 1932; nominated1935 Chair- 
man, Law Committee, 1928-29; Chairman, 
Standing (Finance) Committee, 1929-30; 
Chairman, Revenue Committee, 1930-31 ; 
Mayor of Bombay, 1982-33. Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Bombay since April 1933.Elected 
Deputy Chairman. Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, March 1935; Chairman in 1936. 
Address: 41, Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


CHARANJIT SINGH, THE Hon’sur Raja 


(1932), Chief of Punjab and Member. Kapur- 
thala Ruling Family; Member, Council of 
State Durbar, 1903; Coronatign, 1911; 
Durbar, 1911. b. 1883.8. of Kanwar Sochel 
Singh. Eduec.: Jullunder, Chief’s College, 
Lahore; Govt. College, Lahore. Address : 
Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick; 
Simla, S. W.; 6 Mansingh Road, New Delhi. 


MAHARAJA-DHIRAJ, 
SIFAHDAR-UL-MULK MAHARAJA ARIMARDAN 
SINGH JU DEO, BAHADUR. b. Jan. 1903, 8, 1920. 
Educ,: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 


CHATTERJEE, SIR ATUL CHANDRA, G.C.I.E. 


(1933), K.C.S.I. (1930), K.C.I.E. (1925). 
Member of the India Council, 1931-1936, b. 24 
Nov. 1874, m. 1 Vina Mookerjee (deceased) 
(2) Gladys M. Broughton, O.B.E., M.A., D. 
Sc., Bar-at-Law. Zdue.: Hare School and 
Presidency Coll, Calcutta, and King’s Coll., 
Cambridge ; First in list Calcutta B.A., B.A. 
with Honours (Cambridge); Hon. LL.D. 
(Edinburgh); Firstin list I.C.S. Open Com- 
petition. Entered I.C.8., 1897 ; served in U. P. 
Special inquiry intoindustriesin U. P., 1807- 
08 ; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P., 
1912-16; Revenue Sec., J, P. Govt., 1917-18; 
Ch. 8ec., U. P. Govt., 1919; Govt.of India 
Delegate to International Labour nfce., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1933 ; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927) and to League of Nations 
Assembly, 1925; President, Governing Body, 
International Labour Office, 1933 ; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Economic Consultative Committec 
of tne League of Nations; Member, Perma- 
nent Opium Board of League of Nations; 
has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1925-1931 ; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921: Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in Charge of Indus- 
tries and Labour ; Member of the Legislative 
oy: 1921-24. High Commissioner 
for India in London, 1925-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference, 
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Ottawa, 1982; Director, Central Bxchene CHAUDHURI, 


Bank of India, London. Publications: Not 
on the Industrics of the United Province 
(1909). Joint author of ‘‘ Short History o 
India,” Address: The Athenaeum, Waterloc 


Place, London, 8.W. 1 


CHATTERJEE, Sisrz CHANDRA, M. D. (Edin.) 
D.P.H. (Univ. Edin.) ; 
Officer, E. B. Rail 
way. 0. 4 Dec. 1886. m. Nance MacDonald 
Educ.: Calcutta and Edinburgh. Temp 
Commission in the I. M. 8. during Great War 
District Surgeon, G.I. P. Railway, 1918-28 
Dy. Chief Medical and Health Officer, N. W. 
y., 1920-31; Principal Medical and Health 
Officer, G. I. P. Railway, 19381, 1933-34. 
Address: 2, Belvedere Park, Calcutta. 


CHAUDHARI, Joczes CHANDRA, B.A. (Oxon.). 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. 6. 28 June 
1862. m. Sarasibala Devi, 3rd d, of Sir Surend- 
ranathBanerjea. Educ.: Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
outta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Secry., Indian Industria] 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; BMember, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923; 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 ; 
Chairman, National Insurance Co,, Ltd., Hon. 
w Treasurer, National Council of Education, 
Bengal; President, Ripon College Council; 
President, Jagahbandhu Institute, Calcutta. 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address : 
3, Hastings Street, and ‘‘ Devadwar,’’ 384, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 


CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND, Hon. CAPTAIN 
THe Hon, Rao BAHADUB,B.A., LL.B., O.B.E., 
M.L.A. (Nominated). 6. 1882. m. Shrimati 
Sushila Devi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Family 
of Ferozepur Dist. Zduc.: St. Stephin’s 
College, Delhi. Joined Revenue Department, 
1904; took LL.B. degree, 1912 and practised 
as lawyer at Rohtak; elected Vice- 
Chairman, District Board, 1914-17; elected 
Punjab Council, 1916; nominated Council 
of State, 1922; President All-India Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; hon. 
recruiting officer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government, 1924; Revenue Member, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Rohtak. President All-India Jat Maha Sabha, 
Granted a jagir by Government for two 
generations, and 5} squares of land in Punjab 
Colonies. Elected Non-Official Chairman of the 
District Board of Rohtak in 1936. Appointed 
member Public Service Commission, Punjab 
and N.W.F.P, in 1987. Address: Rohtak. | 
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RAI HARENDRA NATH, 
M.A., B.L., M.L.A., Bengal, is a scion of 
an ancient zemindar family well-known as the 
‘‘ Munshi Family” of Taki. First elected to 
the Bengal Legislative Council in 1920, 
he was re-elected in 1923 and for the 
third time in 1926. He was the Whip of the 
Nationalist Party in 1924-25 and a Secretary 
of the Congress Council Party from 1927-29. 
He secured by his criticisms a fuller 
resentation of the Irrigation and the 

ublic Works budget and 
had a Bill substantially 
enlarging the powers of 
the Union Boards passed 
by the Council in 1928 
which was ultimately 
vetoed. He served on 
the Donald Committee on 
the Subordinate Services 
(1925) and on the Com- 
mittee that reported on 
the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College and the fols of 
the province (1927). 
Elected again in 1937 he represents the 
24 Parganas Municipal Constituency. 
He takes keen interest in educational 
matters. Publication: ‘‘The New Menace 
to High School Education in Bengal.” 
b. November 1889. Addrese: ‘‘ Munshi 
House,” Barnagore, 24, Parganas (Bengal). 


TY, Sm SHANMUKHAM, K.C.IE. 
(1933), B.A., B.L., Lawyer and Dewan, 
Cochin State. b. 17 Oct. 1892. Edue: 
The Madras Christian College. Elected as 

a , % Member of the Madras 
Legis. Council in 1920; 





ment Minister in 1922; 
in Oct. 1922 was deputed 
by the Madras Govt. to 
report about measures of 
Temperance Reform in 
Bombay, Bengal and the 
a United Provinces. Elec- 
& ted in 1923 as member, 

ae Legislative Assembly. 
Visited England in May 1924 as one of the 
members of the De putation Sent by the National 
Convention of India; visited Australia as Indian 
representative on the Delegation of the Empire 
chakpoges tered f Association in September 1926; 
was re-elected uncontested to Legis. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926 ; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly ; 
was nominated by the Government of India 
a8 Adviser to the Indian Employers’ Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in June 
1928. Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva; was appointed as member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee: Re- 
elected to the Assembly in 19380 without 
contest ; waselected Dy. President, Legislative 
Assembly in January 1931. Attended Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva in April 
1932 as Chief Delegate of Indian employers ; 
was nominated by Government of India as 








one of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa in July-August 
1982. Elected unanimously as President. of 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1933. 
Address; ‘‘ Hawarden ”’ Race Course, 
Coimbatore ; Ernakulam, Cochin State. 


HETTINAD, Kumaratajah of (M.A., Muthtah 
Chettiar, B.A .). son of the Hon’ble Dr. 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, 
Kt..LL.D., born 1905; Educ:Graduated from 
the Presidency College. 
ee 1924 # a Trustee 
0 e achayappa's 
Charities, Madras com 
1928); Member, Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Comm: 
ttee Madras (1929);Member, 
Madras Legislative Assem- 
bly, elected unanimouslyby 
theSouthern India Chamber 
of Commerce Constituency 
ad : 1930 - 37); Member. 
( nomic Depression 
Enquiry Committ, co 31); President, Corpo- 
ration of Madras e(19 d unanimously in 
Nov, 1932; first Mivor of Madras, Feb. 1933, 
again Mayor of Madras, elected unanimously 
in Nov. 1934 for 1934-35 ; was Vice-President 
of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
in 1984-35; was a Director of the Indian Bank 
Ltd., the Madras Telephone Co. Ltd., the 
Deccan Sugar & Abkhari Co, Ltd., and the 
Imperial Bank of India, Madras ; takes keen 
interest in the development of the Annamalai 
University founded by his father, was Minister 
for Education and Public Health and Pro- 
Chancellor of the Madras University, in 1936- 
$7; was Minister for Local-Self-Government 
in the new constitution. Club: Cosmopolitan ; 
Address: Chettinal House, Adyar, Madras. 


CHHATARI, Caprain NAWAB SIR MUHAMMAD 
AHMAD SaiD KwAn, K.C.S.1, (1933), K.C.1.E. 
(1928), M.B.E. (1918); 0%. 12th December 
1888. m. to d. of his uncle 
Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan of Talibnagar 
(Aligarh), U.P. Kduc.: M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh. President, All-India Muslim Rajput 
Conference, 1923; Member, U.P. Legislative 
Council, 1920-25; First elected non-official 
Chairman, District Board, Bulandshahr, 
1922-28 ; Minister of Industries, U.P., 1923-25, 
Home Member, U.P., 1926-1933; Ag. Governor, 
U.P., June 1928-August 1928, Member, Ist 
and 2nd London Round Table Conferences, 
1930 and 1881 ; appointed Governor of United 
Provinces, 6th April 1933; First Chief 
Minister, United Provinces (1937). Address : 
Secretariat, United Provinces. 


CHICHELE-PLOWDEN, THE How. LI&vr. 
COLONEL CHARLES TERENCE, C,.I.E, (1933); 
Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
rage since May 1933. 6. 6th February 1883. 
s. of late Lt.-Col. Trevor John Chichele. 
Plowden, C.I.E., of Punjab Commission. m. 
Beatrice Stretton, d. of the late Lieut. R. E. 
Liston, West India Regiment, Educ, Chelten- 
ham College and Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. First commission, August 1902, 
Indian Army, 1904; entered Political Depart- 
ment of Government of India, 1908 ; Political 
Officer, North West Frontier Province, 
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Central India and Rajputana, 1908-14; 
Great War, 1914-18 ; Secretary to the Resident 

Mysore and Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 
1919-22, Vice-President, Council of Regency, 
Cooch Behar States, 1923-26; Secretary to 
the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner, Baluchistan, 1928; Political 
Agent, Kalat, 1929-1932. Address : Residency 
Bangalore. 


CHIDAMBARAM CHETTYAR, The Hon'ble 


Mr. M. Ct. M., Banker ; 6. 2ndAugust 1908 ; e. 
8s. of late Sir M Ct. Muthia uct one of 
the richest and leading members of the Naga- 
rathar community. Educ: Christian College. 
Member, Council of State; Chairman, The 
Indian Overseas Bank 

Ltd.; Director, the 
Indian Bank Ltd.; 
Governing Director, 
M. Cr. M. Banking 
Corpn , Ltd.; Chairman, 
The United India Life 
Assurance Co., Ltd; 
Director, The Mysore 
Paper Mills Ltd.; Direc- 
tor, Little’s Oriental Balm 
and Pharmaceuticals 
Works, Ltd; The India 
Gold Prospecting and 
Mining Syndicate; President, 





Managin 
Committee of the Sir M. Ct., Muthia Chettyat 


High School, Purasawakam, Madras ; Vice- 
President, National College, Trichinopoly ; 
Trustee, Hindu High School, Triplicane 
Madras; Trustee, Hindu Theological High 
School, Madras ; Trustee, Monegar Choultry 
and Connected Trusts, Madras: Madras 
Agricultural Bank Ltd., Madras. Clubs: 
National Liberal Club, London; Madras 
Race Club and Madras Flying Club, Ltd. 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras; Address : ‘‘ Bed- 
ford House,’’ Vepery, Madras. Tel. 
** Emcete.”’ 


Nawab CHIDURA, Ral SAHIB DURVASULU, of Secun- 


derabad comes of an old and respectable Vysya 
family known as “‘ Chidura” family tracing 
its origin to a village named Bodhan in 
Nizamabad District of 
the Nizam’s Dominions. 
b. 1897 at Secunderabad. 


Educ.;? in Telugu and 
English, In his eight- 
eenth year he took 


charge of his father’s 
business and has _ since 
i done remarkably well, 
A public spirited citizen, 
he has been rendering 
immense services to 
many organisations b 
his active and hearty co-operation. H 
services to the Cantonment of Secunderabad 
were recognised by his being awarded the 
title, ‘‘ Rai Sahib” by the British Govern- 
ment in 1922. The Rai Sahib is the founder 
of many public institutions at Secunderabad. 
He is the honorary treasurer of the Hyderabad 
(Deccan) Chamber of Commerce, a Director 
of the Hyderabad Co-operative Dominion 
Bank, Ltd., and a member on the Committee 
of Keys High School. Address > Secundera- 
bad, Deccan. 
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CHINOY Sim RAHIMTOOLA MEHERALLY KT 
cr 193» Membcr Council of State President 
Tederation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry for 1937/1938 Chairman of 

J Chinoy & Co Lid 
Bombay b Bombay 11th 
Icbruary 1882 Lduc 
Bharda Ncw High School 
Bombay Served on sevcral 
important Committees 
formed bv Government 
War Purposes Board during 
Turopean War 191418 
M mber Municipal Corpo 
ration 1915 1929 Chairman 
of its Standing Fiance 
Committee 192324 and 
Mayor 1926 27 Lilected Member Legislative 
Assembly 1931 Non Official visitor to Prisons 
since 1922 Member Advisory Board Indian 
Jails Committee simce 1924 President 
Indian Merchants Chamber 193¢ Tife Member 
Indian Red Cross Society 1921 Member 
of Committee Bombay Branch since 1921 
and its Pre ident in 1981 Non Ofhcial Adviser 
to the Government of India in connection 
with the Indo Japanese Trade Negotiations 
Member Stock Exchange Enquiry Committee 
1936 1937 Durector Imperial Bank of India 
Oriental Government Security Life Assurance 
Co Itd Indian Radio & Cable Communic. 
tions Co Ltd Associitcd Cement Companies 
itd Andra Valley Power Supply Co Ltd 
The United Power (o Ltd Ihc Raza Sugar 
Co, Itd Alcock Ashdown & Co, Ltd and 
Ihe WesternIndia Match Go Ltd 1s connect 
ed with several bencvolent and philanthropic 
institutions m the City Clubs Royal 
Western India Iurf Onent Wilhngdon 
Sports Is}im Club Is]Jam Gymkhana Bombay 
Royal Calcutta Turf Calcutta Chelmsford 
Imperial Gymhhana Roshanara and Cricket 
Club of India Itd New Delhi Address 
Meher Buildings Chiwpaty Bombay 7 T A 
Inmendship Bombay 7 (Residence) 41740 
(Office) 27224 


CHINOY SULTAN MEHERALLY Present Mayor 
of Bombay Justice of the Peace for the 
Town and the Island of Bombay was 
Chairman Standing Committee Municipal 
Corporation Bombay Managing Durector 
Yr M Chinoy & Co, Ltd 

b 16th Tebruary 1885 
m Sherbanoo one 8 
four dad Educ Bharda 
New High School and 
LJphinstone College, 
among the pioneers’ in 
India in the Motor Car and 
petroleum trade mainly | 
Tesponsible for the intro . 
duction of Wireless Tlele 
graphy in India on a com | 
mercial scale and founded 

the Indian Radio and Cable ( ommunications 
Go Ltd Member Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay its Standing and Improvements 
Committecs Member of the Managing Com 
raittee of the Juhu Municipahty Member of 
the Bombay Hospital Maintenance Fund Com 
mittee Committee Member of the Children s 
Aid Society, Society for the Protection of 
Children in Wcstuin India Member City 


i 
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Committee Bombay Branch Indian Red Cross 
Society and several other benevolent insti 
tutions in the City raised large funds 
for the Bombay Hospitals as a member 
of Hospital Maintenance Committee and 
as Chairman of the Silver Jubilee Motor 
Parade Committee and the Motor Trade 
Sub Committee of the King George V Memoria! 
Fund organised Pageant in 1937 in aid of 
funds for Red Cross Durector, Rese1 ve Bank 
of India (Local Board) Acting Chairman 
Indian Radio and Cable Communteations Co , 
Ltd, British India General Insurance Co 
Ltd Recreation Horse flesh Clubs 
wulineaon Sports Orient and Royal Western 
India Turf Address Dilbahar Carmi 
chael Road Bombay 


OCHIRRAVOORI YAJNESWARA, 
Chief Editor of Zhe Leader of Allahabad 
6 12 April 1880, m Srimat) LArishnavenem 
ma Ldw Moaharajag Colleje Vizlanagram 
Fditor of The Leader Allithabad 1909 20 


Member U P _ Legislative Council 1916 
1923, and again 1927 38 Delegate 
of the Liberal Party to Ingland 


1919 General Secretary National Jiberal 
Federation of India 1918 20 and 19238 29 
President, ibid 1920 and 1931 Munister of 
Education and Industnes, U P, 1921 23 
Member [Indian Round Table Conference, 
and Indian Franchise Committee, Presi 
dent U P Liberal Association President 
Second Anti Communal Award Conference, 
and third All India Journalists Conference 
1935 Publacateons Indian Social Reform 
1901 Speeches and writings of Sir Phero 
zeshah Mehta 1904 Hony D Litt of Allaha 
bad and Hony LLD of Benares Hindu 
University Address 26 Hamilton Road, 
Allahabad 


CHITRE ATMARAM ANANT,LLB Advocate 


(O8),3P, Retired Chief Judge, Presidency 
Court of Small Causes, Bombay 6 17 May 
1877 Edue Wilson College and Govt Law 
School, Bombay Practised as an Advocate 
on the Original Side of the High Court from 
1907 to 1916, acted as Chief Judge, 191617, 
confirmed as Chief Judge, Dec 1928 Ag 
Judge of His Majesty s High Court of Judi 
cature ut Bombay 1935 Address Perry 
Cross Road Bandra 


CHOKSY, Sm NASARVANJI Hormasy1, Kt 


(1929) CIE,1922, Member Council of 
State 193336, Khan Bahadur (1897), 
Chevalier of the Crown ofItaly (1899), Medal 
liste d°3\ I} pidemies Republique Francaise 
(1906) MD (Hon Causa) Tlreiburg, F 0,P 8 
{Bombay) L M & S (Bombay 1884) 
Joint Hon Secretary King George V 
Anti Tuberculosis League 1912 23, Memher, 
Bombay Medical Council, 1912-1937, ex 
President, College of Physicians and Sur- 
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us and Bombay Medical Union; Hon. CHOUDHURY, DHIRENDRA Kanta LABIRI, 


tary, Governor's 
Bombay; Member of the Govern Body 
and Chairman, The British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association, Bombay Presidency Branch. 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme. 06.7 Oct. 1861; m. Se 
renbai Maneckjee Jhaveri. Educ.: Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum, 1890-97; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921), and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publications: 
Numerous publications on llague, Cholera, 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy. Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address: 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


CHOTAY Lat, O.B.BE. 1918, Ral BAHADUR 
1917, RAI SAHIB 1913, Silver Jubilee Medal 
(His late Majesty King George V) in 1935 
Coronation Medal (Their Majesties King 

George VI and Queen Eli- 

zabeth) 1937. b. 1872. Educ. 

Government High School. 

Moradabad. Religion Jain. 

His ancestors held high ap- 

pointments, eg., Diwan, 

etc., with the Begum Samroo 
of Sardhana. In all his 
undertakings he acquitted 
himself most creditably and 
established himself as a pro- 
sperous General Contract- 
or, Engineer and Timber 

Merchant. Has retired from business and is 

now a prominent and public spirited Rais, 

Landlord and Banker. During the Great War 

the Rai Bahadur turned his activities to the 

War work and like his father and his uncle 

Dilsook Roy and Kanhia Lal who had 

rendered conspicuous services to the British 

troops during the Mutiny, 1857, gave 
ractical proof of his staunch loyalty to the 

British Crown. Supplied thousands of re- 

cruits at great hardship and expense of over 

a lac of rupees, subscribed generously to War 

Loan and War funds. The then Lieut-Gov 

ernor Sir James (now Lord) Meston in his 

ee in 1917 eulogised his services pub 
licly, In this connection, inaspeech on 4th 

Nov. 1917, Sir James expressing appreciation 

of the Rai Bahadur’s services remarked 

‘‘ This is the sort of active practical loyalty 

which is worth a very great deal to u 

at the present time,” His war work 

is mentioned in the authoritative pub- 
lication, ‘‘ Loyal Rulers and Leaders of the 

East,”” edited by the Earl of Carnwath 

His contributions to War funds and cha- 

rities towards public utility amount to. 

nearly half a lac of rupees which includes 

a building for Maternity and Child Welfare 

Work, Village Uplift Centre and remission 

of rents to his tenants of over Rs. 12,000 on 

the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of His late 

Majesty King George V. He was a member of 

the All-India Land-holders deputation which 

waited upon His Excellency Lord Willingdon, 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India in 

1981 under the Presidentship of H. H. the 

Maharajadhiraj Sri Kameshwar Singh Bahadur 

of Darbhanga. Address: Moradabad, U.P. 





Hospital Fund for 


CHOWDHURY, Hamipvut Hua, 


Member, Indian Legislative Assembly. is a 
leading zemindar of Mymensingh and has 
spent over 2 lakhs in charities, takes keen 
interest in public activities 

and was a member of the |, . ; 
Mymensingh District +. 
Board. Has been re “(9 
piesenting the landtords of 
Bengal for three successive 
terms in the Assembly, 
attended the Empire 
Pailiamentary Conference 
in London as a delegate 
of the Legislative Asse- 
mbly, 1s a keen sportsman 
6. January 5, 1900. 
Address; Kalipur, P. O. 
Gouripur, District Mymensingh. 






B.Sc., B.L., 


Advocate, Calcutta High Court; Deputy 
President, Bengal Legislative Council. 06. 
April 1903; m. Mrs Hatuna Banu; Educ: 
Presidency College, Dacca Collegiate School 
and Scottish Church Collegiate, School, 
Calcutta. Address. 22, Dedar Bux Lane, 
Calcutta 


CLARKE, WALTER DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY, J.P., 


H. M. Trade Commissioner, Bombay. 0b. 3rd 
March, 1890, m. Jocelyn, d. of late J. E. Baker, 
Esq., Christ Church, N. Z. three daughteis. 
Educ ; High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. In busmess in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921 joined Indian Arm 

Reserve of Officers, 1915; served wit 

38th Dogras, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee, 1921. 
Address: 57c, Warden Road, Bombay. 


CLAYTON, Sm Hue BYARD, C.1.E.(1924) ; Kt. 


1938, I.C.8., Chairman, Public Services Com- 
mission, Bombay. 0. 24 Dec. 1877. m. Annie 
Blanch Nepean. Educ.: St. Paul’s School, 
Wadham College. Oxford, Ist Class Hon. 
Mods. lst Class Lit, Hum. Came to India, 
1901; served Bombay Presidency ; employed in 
Military Intelligence Branch of War Office, 
1914-19. Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 
1913-14 and 1919-1928. Chairman, Haj Enquiry 
Committee, 1929-30; Member, Council of 
State, 1929-80. Address: P.W.D., 
tariat, Bombay. 


Secre- 


CLOW, ANDREW GOURLAY, M.A., J.P., F.S.S.,; 


C.8.1. (1985) C.I.E. (1928); Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Secretary to Government of India, 
Dept. of Labour (1987). 6b. 29th 
April 1890, m. Ariadne Mav Dunderdale 
1925. Educ: Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, §t. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Served in U. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 
1914-20; Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt. of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen’s 
Recruitment Committee, 1922; Secretary, 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922: 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
1928-24; Adviser and delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921, 19238, 10929, 
1981 and 1934; Dy. Secretary to Government 
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of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27; Joint Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Department of Industries 
and Labour, 1981- 85; pera (ditto), 
1936-37; Member, Legislati ve Assembly, 
1923, 1925-27, 1982-85; Member, Council 
of State, 1928-29, 1982-83 and from 1936; 
Member, Royal Commission on Labour in 
India, 1929-31. Publications: The Indian 
Lil iia) s Compensation Act (1924); Indian 

Factory Legislation, a Historical Survey 
(1927), The State and Industry, Vie eto. 
Address : 2, York Place, New De 


COCHRANE, H. E. The Hon'ble Sir einai 
Douglas, G.C.M.G,, K.C.8.3., D.8.0. (1915) ; 
Governor of Burma. 6.8 J: anuary 1885; 2nd s. 
of ist Baron Cochrane of Cults. m. 1926 Julia 
Dorothy, e.d. of Baron Cornwallis; one s. one 
d. Entered R. N, 1901 ; served European War, 
1914-18 ; (despatches thrice, D.S.0, and bar) ; 
retired list, 1922, M. P, U. East Fife, 1924-29 ; 
Dum bartonshire 1932-36. Address: Governor’s 
Camp, Burma. 


COLLINS, GopFREY FERDINANDO STRATFORD. 
M.A., O.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. (1931): poet 
Revenue Commissioner for Sind. 8rd 
November 1888. m. Joyce, d. at G, 
Turville Brown, “ae Educ, : Charterhouse 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Asstt. Collector, 
1912 ; on Military Duty, 1916-18 ; gd berdneaoent 

e of Civil Supplies, 1919; Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22; Revenue Settlement Officer, 
1924-26 ; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1925-1926 ; ; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27; Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1923-1926, 1928-1929 and 1982. 
84, Home Secretary, 1929-31. Private 
Secretary to the Governor of Bombay, 1934-35. 
Officiating Commissioner in Sind 1935; 
Commissioner, halaaais Dlvision, 1936-37. 
Address : Karachi 


COLSON, Lionet Hewrrt, C.J.E, (1934); King’s 
Police Medal (1916) ; Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta. 6. May 24, 1887. m. Isabel A. Denham. 
d. of T, Denham, "Esq., Indian Educational 
service (retired). Educ: Victoria College, 
Jersey. Address: 2, Kyd Street, Calcutta, 


COLVIN, GEORGE LETHBRIDGR, C.B. (1919); 
O.M.G. (1918); D.8.0. (1916); Commendatore 
of the Order of St. Maurice and 8t. Lazarus 
citaly, 1920; A. D. C. to H. M. King (1928). 
Agent, East Indian Railway. b. 27 March 1878. 
m. Katherine Mylne, d. of James Mylne of 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined E. I. 
Railway, 1898 ; served in Army (France and 
rv oone ee war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier- 
General Director of Development, 
Ministr Of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1921. ined E. I. Bly. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : gel Club, Calcutta. 


CONNOR, MaJor-GENERAL SIR FRANK POWELL, 
Kt. (1926), D.8.0., F.B.C.8., ILM.S. (Retd. ), 
late Surgeon-General with the Govt. of Madras 
Late Professor of Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta. b. ah, m. Grace Elien Lees, d. of late 
R. O. Educ: 8t. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London. Arny, Civil in Bengal; War 
a in France and fesopotamia (mentioned 

aye ee four times,D.S.0., Brevet}Licut - 
Gia Consulting Surgeon, "Mesopotamian 


jonary Force. Publications 
in the Tro ice (Churchill) chawiees on piel nad ry 
in the Tropics’ in (1) Rose and Carless, 
Manual of Surgery and (2) Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Surgery ; and various surgical articles in 
Medical Journals. Address; Auchindoor, 
Ootacamund. S. India 


CONTRACTOR, MISS NAVAJBAI DORABJI, B.A. 


J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate ; recipient 
of Coronation Silver Medal 1987; Lady Sup- 
erintendent, Chanda Ramji ‘Girls’ High 
School, Bombay. Educ.: Wilson College, 
Bombay. First Indian Lady Fellow in 
Arts in the Bombay University (1922); 
an extensive traveller throughout Ind 
Burma and Ceylon; and in China, Ja b, 
and United States of America; and du- 
cational tours in 1921, 1983 and 1937 
through principal Cities of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norway. 
Publications: ’ Contributions on to pica], 
educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and Tewspapers publish - 
ed in Bombay. Address: Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay, 


COOPER, SIR DgANJISHAH BOMANJI, Kt: 


Bach. (1937). b. January 2, 1878, Member, 
Legislative Council representing Satara Dist., 
Bombay Presidency since the Montague 
Chelmsford Reforms 1919- 
1987. Held the offices 
of the Minister for Local 
Self-Government, Bom- 
bay, November 1933- 
June-1934, Member, Exe- 
cutive Council of the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, June 
1934-March 1987. Re-el- 
ected Member of the Le- 
Senge hh Assembly under 
he Government of India 
Act 1935 and held office as 
the first Prime Minister, 
Bombay Presidency from 1st April-19th July, 
1937 on which date the Congress Party accept- 
ed Office. He was president of the Satara 
District Local Board and Municipality for a 
number of years and worked for the nee 
of the rural masses. He took a prominent 
in the Scout Movement and is District Spout 
Commissioner, Satara District. Was Chair- 
man of the King George V Silver Jubilee Fund. 
Address : Huntworth, Satara. 





COSGRAVE, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, B.A., 


tt ag Ac C.LE. (1931); Indian Civil Service. 
hief Co1 joner, ‘Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (1935). 6. 6 April 1879. m. 
Maude Elizabeth, d. of late C. KE, 
Gale, Esa., of Cheltenham. Educ: Shrews- 
bury and Trinity College, Dublin, 
Came to India, 1903 and served in Bihar, 
astern Bengal and Assam; transferred to 
Assam, 1912; Political Agent in Manipur, 
1917-20; Deputy Commissioner, Lakhimpur, 
1920-24; Official representative of Govt. 
of Assam on Indian Legislative Assembly in 
several sessions between 1925-32; ef 
Secretary to Government of Assam, 1930-81 
and 1982-33; Commissioner Valley 
Division, 1933; Officiating Member, Publis 
Service Commission, erg ril-October) 
1934; Addresa: Gone aan ouse, Port 
Blair, Andaman Islands. 
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COSSIMBAZAR, THE HON’BLE MAHARAJA 

SRISOHANDRA NANDY, M.A., M.L.A. (Bengal), 
is the head of a premier and leading 
Zemindary fanily of Bengal, noted for their 
charity and benevolence. Also Minister to the 
Government of Bengal in charge of Communi- 
cation, Irrigation and 
Works, under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 
1935. He is a man with 
literary taste and abilities 
and has produced ‘“‘ Dasyu 
Duhita”” and ‘“ Mono- 
the latter was 


at Gower Street, London, 
and was greatly appre- 
ciated. He is a familiar 
s figure in literary gathe- 

Tings and musical con- 
ferences; is an &Ex-President of the 
British Indian Association and the Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha; Vice-President of the 
Brit Indian Association and President 
of the Board of Management of the 
Krishnath College, Berhampore; a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal, the 
Ben Historical Society, and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. He is also 
the President of the Murshidabad Association 
and Life-member of Viswa-Bharati, Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council (now Assem- 
bly) since 1924. b. 1897. Educ.: Calcutta 
University, M.A. 1920, m. second Rajkumari 
of Dighapatia (Bengal) in 1917. Address: 
Cossimbazar House, 302, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 


COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C.B.E 
(1918) ;-M.A.,B.8e.,.0.E., MLI. E.E., M.1. MEOH. 
E., M.1.E. (Ind.); Director, Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd. 0. 10th Feb. 1877. Edue. : Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd. in 
1898 as apprertice, subsequently became 
Genera) Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centresfor the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits; 
has travelledin Ohina, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt. of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller ef Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphiets on 
Technical and Economic subjects, Address : 
7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 





COUSINS, JaMEs HENRY, Doctor of Literature 

of Kelogijuka University, Japan (1022), 
given title, Kulapati, by South Indian 
Teachers’ Association (1935). m. Mar- 
garet E. Cousins, B. Mus. J.P. (1908). 
Educ.; at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Treland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
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Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, ‘‘ New India,” 
Madras: Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle, 1916-21, and again from 1933; 
Fellow and Prof. of lish, National Univer- 
sity, Adyar; Principal, Brahmavidya Ash- 
rama (School of International Culture), Adyar, 
Madras, 1922-1928 ; University Extension and 
Post-Graduate Lecturer, Madras University, 
Calcutta University, Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, Mysore University; Visiting Lecturer, 
Tagore’s Visva-Bharati, Bengal; Travelling 
Lecturer, America, 1928-31; Special Lecturer 
in English Poetry in the sone of the City of 
New York, 1931-32; Head of the Departments 
of Fine Arts and English Studies, University 
of Travancore (1937) ; Organiser of the Maha- 
raja’s Indian Art Gallery, Mysore (1924) and of 
the State Picture Gallery, and Ranga Vilasam 
Gallery and Museum, Trivandrum (1935); 
@ co-founder of the Irish Literary and Drama- 
tic Revival (1900, etc.); poet, dramatist, 
critic, educationist, philosopher. Publications ; 
ed A Text-book of Modern Geography, 
he Wisdom of the West, The Renaissance in 
India, The Kingdom of Youth, Footateps of 
Freedom, New Ways in English Literature, 
The Cultural Unity of Asia, The Play of 
Brahma, Work and Worship, The New 
Japan, The Philosophy of Beauty, Heathen 
Essays, Samadarsana ; The Work Pro- 
methean; A Study in Synthesis; (Poetry) 
Ben Madighan, Sun by Six, The Blemished 
King, The Voice of One, The Awakening, The 
Bell Branch, Etain the Beloved, Straight and 
Crooked, 'The Garland of Life, Ode to Truth, 
Moulted Feathers, The King’s Wife (drama), 
Sea-Change, Surya Gita, Forest Meditation, 
Above the Rainbcw, A Tibetan Banner, The 
Shrine, The Girdle, A Wandering Harp 
(Collected Edition), A rdic 
(Second Collection). Address: Krishna 
Cottage, Madanapalle, Madras Presidency. 


COYAJEE Sm JEHANGIR COOVERJEE, KT., 


Professor of Political Economy and Philosophy, 
Andhra University, 5b. 11 Septr. 1875; 
s. of late Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot. 
Educ: Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
aud Caius College, Cambridge. Lately 
Member, Royal Commissions on the Indian 
Tariff and Indian Currency ; Member of 
Council of State, 1930 ; Delegate to the As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 19380- 
1982; Principal, Presidency College, 1980-31 ; 
Correspondent, Royal Economic Society. 
Publications; The Indian Fiscal Problem ; 
Indian Currency and Exchange; The Indian 
Currency System. ‘‘ India andthe League of 
Nations.” ; ‘‘The Economic Depression.”’ 
Address: Ridge Road, Bombay 6. 


CRAIK, Sim HENRY DUFFIELD. Bt.,B.A. (Oxon.), 


C.S.T. (1924), K.0.8.T. odds Home Member, 
Government of India. 5. 2nd January 
1876. Educ: Eton and Pembroke Coll , Oxford. 
Joined I.C.8., 1899 and served in the Punjab 
and with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then. Succeeded to baronetoy, 
1929. Finance Member, Govt. of the Punjab, 
1930; appointed Home Member, Govt. of 
India,- April 1984. Ag. Governor of the 
Punjab, 1938, Addrese: Simla and Delhi. 
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CUNNINGHAM, H.E. Sir GuoRGE, B.A. 
(Oxon.), K.C.S.I. (1937), K.C.LE. (1935), 
O.B.E., I.C.8., Governor, 

i: N.W.F.P. 6. 23 March 


CUTTRISS, C. 





1888. m. K. M. Adair. 
Edue. Fettes Coll., Edin- 
burgh, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. I.C.8.,1911; Poli- 
tical Department, since 
1914. Served on N. W. 
Frontier, 1914-25; Coun- 
sellor, British Legation, 
Kabul, 1925-26. Private 
Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy, 1926-31. Hon'ble 
N.W.F.P., 1932-36; Governor, 
Address : 


Member, 
N.W.F.P. February 28, 1937. 
Government House, Peshawar. 


A., M.B.E, Landlord. Hon, 

trate, Rangoon. 06. Launceston. 
28 Nov. 1862, m. Janet, @. of Dr. Hayter, 
M.D.; was Hon. Sec., Burma, “Our Day” 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercraft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee dumng the war. Publs- 
cattons: Essays on Commercia) Subjects- 
Address : ‘‘ Avenue House ’’, No. 80, Univer- 
sity Avenue, Rangoon, and ‘“ Riverside,” 
Kalaw, Burma. 


DADABHOY, Sm MANECKJI DBYRAMJEE 
C.I.E. (1911); Kt. (1921); KE.C.LE. 
(1925) ; K.C.8.1I. (1936); President, 

” Council of State since 1933; 5. Bombay, 


8nth July 1865. m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O.B.EH. 
High ever 


Educ.: Proprietary 
School and St. 
College, Bombay. 
Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887, 
Advocate of Bombay High 
Court,1887; Member, Bom- 
bay Municipal Corporation, 
1889-90; Government Advo- 





Xavier's 
Joined 


cate, Central Provinces, 
1891; President, Piovin- 
cial Industrial Conference 


Kalpur, 1907; President, All-India Industrial 
Conference, Calcutta, 1911; Member of Vice- 
roy’s Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914- 
17; a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-32). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921; Nominated to the Council of State, . 
1926, 1931 and 1937. Member, Fiscal Com-, 
mission, appointed by Government of India, ' 
Sept. 1921; Member of the Royal Commission | 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1925-26; 
Member, Round Table Conference and Federal 
Structure Committee, 1931; Member, Muni- 
cipal Board, Nagpur, for 39 years. Publica- 
tions: Commentary on the Land Laws of the 
Central Provinces, and Commentary on the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act. Address: 
Nagpur, C.P. 


DAGA, Raja SIR BISESERDAS, Kt. (1921); 


K.C.LE. (1984); Rat BAHADUR (1901), 
Senior Proprietor of the firm of Rai Bahadur 
Bansilal] Abeerchand, Banker, Government 
Landlord, Merchant, Millowner 
Director of Model Mills, 
of Berar Manufacturing 
Badnera, Chairman, Npgpur' 


Treasurer, 
and Mineowner, 
Nagpur, and 
Company, 





DARLING, MALCOLM LYALL, B.A. 


DAS, 
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Electric Light and Power Company, Life 
Member of the Countess of Dufferin Fund 
and Member of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Bikaner State. b. (1877). m. Krisnha 
Bai. Educ.: privately. First Class Tazim, 
Bikaner State. s. Khushalchand Daga, b. 
(1921). Publications: Sir Kasturchand 
Memorial Dufferin Hospital at Nagpur and 


frequent contributions on public charity. 
Address: Nagpur (C.P.) and Bikaner, 
(Rajputana). 


DALAL, ARDESHIR RUSTOMJI, B.A. (Bombay); 


M.A. (Cambridge), I.C.8., (retd.) Director, 
Tata Sons & Co., Ltd. d. 24 April 1884, m. to 
Manackbai Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia. Educ: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Asstt. Collector, Dharwar, 
Colaba, Bijapur Superintendent, Land Re- 
cords, Belgaum; Collector, Ratnagiri and 
Panch Mahals; Deputy Secretary, Govt. of 
Bombay, Revenue Department; Acting 
Secretary, Govt. of Mbay, Finance 
Department; Ag. Secretary, Govt. of India, 
Education, Health and Land Departments 
and Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. 
Address: C/o Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd, 
Bombay House, Bruce St., Bombay. 


DALAL, SIB DADIBA MERWANJER, Kt. (1924), 


C.I.E. (1921), 6. 12 Dec. 1870. m.1890; ane 8. 
three d. Educ.: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1913) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan. 1928; Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confce., Genoa, and re- 

resentative for India at the Hague (1922). 

ember of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1928). High Commissioner for 
India in the U.K., 1922-24. Address: 1, New 
Marine Lines, Fort, Bombay. 


(Cam- 
bridge), C.L.E. (June 1934), I.C.S., Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, and Vice-Chancellor, 
Punjab University. 0b. 10 Dec. 1880. 
m. the late Jessica Low, d. of Lord Low. 
Educ: Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
Joined Indian Civil Service, 1904; Under- 
Secretary to Punjab Govt., 1911-13; Com- 
missioner of Income-tax, Punjab, etc., 1921-27 ; 
Re Co-operative Societies, Punjab, 
1927; Chairman, Punjab Banking Enquiry 
Committee, 1930 ; Commissioner, Rawalpindi, 
1931 ; on special duty, Finance Department, 
Govt. of India, 1934 ; Chairman, Punjab Land 
Revenue Assessment Committee, 1938. 
Publications > Some Aspects of Co-operation 
in Germany and Italy, 1922; The Punjab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, 1925; 
Rusticus Loquitur or the Old Light an 
the New in the Punjab Village, 1930 ; Wisdom 
and Waste in the Punjab Village, 1934. 


Address: Financial Commissioner’s Office, 
Lahore. 
B., M.L.A., 8.E., B.8.C. (Glasgow), 


A.M.1.C.E., (London); A.M.I.E.E., Cuttac 
(Orissa). 5b 1887 Educ. : Ravenshaw Colle- 
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gate School and Ravenshaw College, Cuttack ; 
ibpur Engineering College, Calcutta; an 

Glasgow University. Consulting Engineer. 
Elected Member of Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly from Orissa (since 1924) Founder Member 
and Whip, Independent Party, 1924-27; 
Chief Whip, The Nationalist Party from 
1927-32, Chief Whip of Democratic Party ; 
Member, Congress Party Assembly Executive 
Committee. Off and on a prominent member of 
A. I. ©. President Utkal All-Parties Con- 
ference, 1928; Employers’ Adviser to 
International Labour, Conference, Geneva, 
1929; Champion of aboriginal races and 
against ‘ Forced Labour’ in Assembly, London 
and Geneva; Member of Empire Parliamen- 
tary Society, London, Treasurer to the same. 
in India; Champion of Oriya Movement ; 
Deputed to England by the Oriyas in 1932 
to get ‘“‘Separate Province”? for Oriyas 
declared in 3rd R.T.C.; Deputed in 1933 to 
give evidence on Orissa boundaries before the 
J, C., London. Member, Executive Com- 
mittee, Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. Publications: Severa 

constitutional publications on ‘* Orissa ”’, 
** Separation and Finances of Orissa’, also in 
Oriya and English ‘‘Salt Manufacture on Orisea 
Coasts”; ‘“‘Flood ravages in Orissa and how 
to prevent them”; Editor of the ‘' Young 
- es Address : Chandni Chowk, Cuttack, 


DAS, BASaANTA KoMAR, B.A., B.L., M.L.A. 
Assam Is an Advocate of the Calcutta High 
Court, having joined the Bar in 1910, and 1s 
the leader of the Bar at Sylhet. He is a 
staunch Congressman and took a leading part 
in the Non-co-operation 
Movement and Civil Dis- 
obedience Movements of 
1930 and 1932. He was 
imprisoned for two years in 
1932. He was a Swarajist 
member of the Assam 
Legislative Council from 
1923 to 1930 but resigned 
in obedience to the Lahore 
Congress resolution. He 
; ‘was a member of the Indi- 
FS ne an Legislative Assembly as 
a Congiessman from 1934 
to March 1937, when he was elected to the 
Assam Legislative Assembly, of which he is the 
Speaker now. He is connected with various 
industries and banks. He was the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the Surmah 
Valley Political Conference held in 1928. He 
was elected sevelal times President of the 
Sylhet District Congress Committee and was 
Vice-President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee in 1935. 6. April 1886. 
Address: Chalbundar, Sylhet, Assam. 
DAS, BraJa SonpaR, B.A., Member, Legis. 
Assembly ; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation. 6. July 1880. m. 
to Umasundari, 4th d. of Rai Sudam Charn 
Naik Bahadur. Educ, : Ravenshaw Coll. and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part io Utkai 
Union Conference since its beginning in 194. 
and Secy. for two years; Vice-President, ! 
Utkalsahitya Samaj; President, Oriya Peo-| 
ples’ Association; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assoon., and MRamkrishna Sevak Samaj;: 
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was President of Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality an 
Dietrict Board; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920: Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publications: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa ‘*‘ The Oriya.” Addresa: Cuttaek. 


DAS, Major-GENERAL Rar BAHADUR DEWAN 


BISHAN, C.J.E., C.8.I, 5, Jan. 1865. Educ. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramsingh, K.C.B., 1886- 
1898 ; Mily. Secy. tothe Com.-in-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-1609; Mily. Secry. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14; ome Minister 
to H. H, the Maharaja, 1914-18; Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921-A pril 1922. Retired from Service,a ppoint- 
ed ‘‘Tazimi Sardar’? by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 9th 
October 1936. Address ; Jammu and Kashmur, 


DAS, KAMESWAR, M.Sc, BL, M.L.A., Assam. 


A prominent member of many publi¢ institu- 
tions, an ex-President of the Barpeta District 
Congress Committee, member of the Assam 
Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee and an ex-member 
of the All-India Congress 
Committee; an _ elected 
Swarajist Member of the 
Assam Legislative Council 
for two terms, resigned in 
1930 in obedience to Con- 
gress mandate; was a 
member of the Barpeta 
Local Board for three 
years and its Chairman 
for another three years , a J 
Director of the Bhaskai 

Insurance (o., Ltd., Gauhati. b. March 1, 
1893. Address: Barpeta, Assam, 





DAS, THE HON. BABU MUAKUNDA PRASAD,» 


Mukhtear, Speaker, Orissa Leg. Assembly, 
b. 1883; m. Sreemati Jhanabi Debi, Educ. 
Balasore. Address: Orissa Leg. Assembly. 
Cuttack, 


DAS, PANDIT NILAKANTHA, M.A., writer of 


books for children on new lines. 6. August. 
1884. m. Srimati Radhamani Debi (1905) 
Educ: Ravenshaw College, Cuttack and 
Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. Found- 
ed with Pt. Gopabandhu Das and others the 
residential open air private school at Satyabadi 
on a new line; was Resident Head Master 
there for 8 years; worked in connection with 
Puri Famine in 1919; appointed by Calcutta 
University for Post Graduate Professorship 
in 1920. Started Congress organisation and a 
National High School at Sambalpur and 
edited The Seba in 1921 ; became Dist. Congress 
Secretary, Puri, and Prov. Congress President, 
Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned for four months and 
fined Rs. 200 in 1923 ; elected to the Assembly 
from Orissa in 1924, and again in 1927; made 
Secretary, Utkal Provincial Congress and 
President, Utkal All-Party Conference; 
President, Gopabandhu Sebak Samaj, 
Elected Chairman, Reception Committee, 
I. N. Congress, Puri Session. Publications : 
Poems (Jong and short) in Oriya and Aryan 
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Civilisation; many other books for children. 


Address: P. O, Sakhigopal, Dist. Pu: 
(Orissa), 

DAS, PROFULLA RANJAX, ex-Ju High Court 
Patna, 1919. 3b. 28 April, 1881. Hduc.: St 


Xavier's College, Calcutta m. Dorothy Mar 
Evans, 1904. Address: Patna. 


DASTUR, SIR HORMAZDYAR PHIROZE, KT. 
1088); B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chie 
idency Magistrate, Bombay (Retd.) / 

20th March 1878. m. Bachubai Edal, 

Dastur. Educ: St. Xavier’s College. Acted ai. 

Taxing Master, Clerk of the Crown, High 

Court. Address: The Grange, 21, Wodehous' 

Road, Bombay. 


DAVE, Rao BAHADUR DEVSHANKER JE: 
KRISHNA, Advocate, Bombay High Court; 
6. 89th January 1870. Educ. at Wadhwan 
Civil Station, Alfred High School, Rajkot. 
and Dajiraj High School, 
Wadhwan. Passed Die. 
trict Pleader’s Exa: 
mination, 1894 and High 
Court Pleader’s Exami- 
nation, 1898, standing 
first in both examinations. 
Practised as a pleader 
in Kathiawar Agency. 
1894-1900. Served ai 
: Chief Vakil for Dhran. 
wf gadhra in 1901 and as 
; ef Judge of that 
State, 1902-1913. Served Wankaner State 
as Naib Dewan, 1914-16 and as Dewan, 1917 
to 1929. Title of Rao Bahadur conferred 
in 1926. After retiring from Wankaner on 
sary served as Member, State Council, 
jkot, 1930-31; Dewan of Ratlam State, 
1932-36 ; Vice-President, State Council, Dhran- 
gadhra, 1986-37. Received Silver Jubilee 
Medal in 1935 and Coronation Medal in 
1937. Tazim awarded by H. H. the Maha- 
raja Rajsaheb of Dhrangadhra, on retirement 
on pension from that State. Present Address : 
Shantibhuvan, Dhrangadhra. 





DAVE, P. M., M.I.E.8., F.R.E.S., born 19th 
August 1898 in the native state of Rajkot 
in Kathiawar. Married to Prabhakunver, 
daughter of Vithalji Naranji, a famous shroff 
of Upleta. Joined the service of Lakhtar 
State immediately after 
completing education and 
then joined the service of | 
the famous Prince Ranji’s Be 
state. There he organised 38: 
& new insurance depart- | 
ment which is still a 
to the State people and ; 
State servants. ter the 
death of Prince Ranji went 
to England and A eae his aa 
export and im business | 
in London. eis a much ree ee ae 

travelled man. He has travelled More than 
half a dozen times to Europe and East and 
South Africa and America for his business 
purposes. He has covered more than 100,000 
Iniles by air journey. He {a the Honorary 
Secretary of the Overseas League, Rajkot 


| 





DE, Kman CHANDRA, A.B., 
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Branch and is a Fellow of the Royal Em 

Society. He is a philosopher and writer 
too. Heis very fond of collecting old books 
and documents and he has a big collection 
of Italian, Swedish and English books and 
documents of the 12th and 13tb centuries. 
Recently in 1936 he went to Louxor and 
visited the excavations there. He presented 
several old manuscripts and coins found there 
to the Watron Museum at Rajkot. Clubs: 
Overseas League, Royal re a 
A.A. London and W.I.A.A., Bombay. 
Address: Narayan Niwas, Rajkot. 18, 
Northumber Land Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


Society, 


DAVISON, DEXTER HARRISON, Doctor of Den- 


tal Surgery. Fellow of the International 
College of Dentists; Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society. 6. 29 Sept. 1869. m. 
Margaret St. Clair. Educ: Chicago College. 
Address: Lansdowne House, Apolic Bunder, 
Bombay. 


DE GLANVILLE, Sm OscaR MES LARDNER.:; 


Kt. (1981) ; C.I.E, (1925); Barristei-at-Law ; 
Governing Director, Rangoon Daily Neus, 
Member, Burma Legislative Council, 
Ex-President, Burma Legislative Council. 
Address ; Rangoon, Burma, 


C.1.E., 1.0.8. 
19 January 1871. Edue.: 
Presidency College, Calcutta; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905; 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committees, 
1918; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secretary 
to Government to Bengal, General Dept., 
1915; Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 
1916-21 ; Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General of India, 1920 ; 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 1922; 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 1923 ; 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
1924-28 ; Member of the Council of State, 1928; 
retired from Indian Civil Service, Dec. 1928; 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committce 
from August 1, 1929 to May 1930. Govern- 
ment Manager of the estate of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Mursbidabad from June 1931. 
Address : 2, Gokhale Road, Bhawanipore, 

Calcutta ; Brookside, Shillong. 


‘/EHLAVI, Srp ALI MAHOMED KHAN, J.P., Kt. 
(1981), Bar-at-Law (1896). 6.1875. Hduc.: 
Bombay and London. Practised in Gujarat 


bd. Calcutta, 


(1896-1900) and Sind (1900-1908). Started 
the first Anglo-Sindhi paper called 
“Al Hag’’ in Sind in the interesta of 


the Zamindars in 1900, and edited it 
for three years. Organised the first Muslims 
Educational Conference in Hyderabad 
Sind, in 1902 and was the local Secretary 
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of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference invited to Karachiin 1907 asa 
result submitted the first non-official report 
to Government, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind. Was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee which launched the All-India 
Muslim League for the first time in India in 
1907 in Karachi. Was Diwan of Mangrol 
State in Kathiawar (1908-1912); acted as 
Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay 
(1918) and Wazir of Palanpur State in 
Gujarat (1914-21), Was elected to the Bombay 
Council from the Northern Division and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924-27). 

as President of the 10th Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference heldin Poona. Was 
President of the first Mahomedan Educational 
Conference in Konkan held at Ratnagiri in 
1926. Was elected again to the Bombay 
Council in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Councilin the same year 
(1927-1980). Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same Mahomiedan 
Constituency of Gujarat, and was again re- 
elected unanimously as President of the 
Council in 1931-1936. He was selected once 
again as Minister by the Governor of Bombay, 
and vacating his presidential chair which he 
filled nine years, took his seat as Minister of 
Local Self-Government, Bombay, on 1st April 
1936. Publscations : History and Origin of 
Polo (Article), Mendicancy in India (Bro- 
chure). Addrese: Surat. 


DELHI AND SIMLA, AROHBISHOP OF, Most 
Rey. SYLVESTER PATRIOK MULLIGAN, Arch- 
bishop of Delhi and Simla. since 1937. 8, 
1875. Edue,: At the Capuchin College, 
Rochestown, Cork, and entered the Franciscan 
Capuchin Order in 1892. Ordained priest in 
Dublin in 1901, he studied in Louvain Uni- 
versity from 1902 to 1906 where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He taught 
theology in the Irish Province of hig Order 
up to 1913 when he became President of the 
Father Mathew Hall, Dublin, and editor of 
the Father Mathew Record. He was elected 
Provincial of the Irish Capuchin Province in 
1925 and at the General Chapter held in 
Rome in 1926 he became Assistant General of 
the Order ; he was re-elected at the Chapter 
of 1982 and held the position until May 1937, 
when he was appointed to the Archdiocese 
of DeJhi and Simla; he succeeded the Most 
Rev. Anselm Kenealy who recently retired. 
At the appointment of the present Archbishop, 
the boundaries of the Archdiocese were 
changed so a8 to eMbrace both Delhi and 
Simla, the two seats of the Government of 
India. Address: The Cathedral, New Delhi. 


DENHAM-WHITE, ARTHUR, LT.-Cot, J.M.S., 
M.B.B,8. (Hons.) Lond. 1904; M.R.C.S., 
L.B.C.F. (Eng.) 1903; F.R.C.S., 6. Feb. 26, 
1879. m. E. Gratton (nee Davis), 
Edue.: Malvern College and §t. Bartho- 
lomew Hospital; Gold Medalist Netley. 
Entered I.M.S., 1905. Regldent Surgeon, 
Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospi and Presidency General 
Hospital; active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18 ; Offg. Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course 1922; Civil Surgeon, Darj : 
1919-1922; Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923. 


DESAI, BHULABHAI JIVAN;I, 
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Retired 1984. Publications: Monograph on 
delayed Chloroform Poisoning; Monograph 
cn Toxic Effects of Organic Arsenic. Address : 
4, Asoka Road, Calcutta. 


DERBYSHIRE, Sik HAROLD, M.C., K.C., Chief 


Justice, High Court, Calcutta, since 1934. 
bd. 1886. m. 1915 Dorothea Alice, d. of John 
Taylor, Crosshill, Blackburn. Edue: 
Blackburn Grammar School, Sidney; Sussex 
College, Cambridge ; 1st Class Natural Science 
Tripos, M.A., LL.B., Barrister, Gray’s Inn, 
1911 (Cert. of Honour) ; K. C. 1928; Judge 
of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1933-34; served Euro- 
pean War, 1914-1919 (M. C.); Commanded 
Battery and Brigade of Artillery in France; 
Liaison Officer between R.A. and R.A.F. ; Hon. 
Major R.A.; Bencher, Gray’s Inn 1931; 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court, 1934. 


Address: High Court, Calcutta. 


M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A., Advocate (Original Side), Bombay 
High Court. 6.18 October 1877. m. Ichhaben. 
Educ: Elphinstone College and Govt, Law 
College, Bombay. Was for some time Pro- 
fessor of History and Economics of the 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad; afterwards 
taking the LL.B. degree enrolled as an 
Advocate (0.8.) of the Bombay High Court; 
was Ag. Advocate-General of Bombay; 
now one of the leading lawyers of India. 
Appeared on behalf of the peasants before the 
Broomfleld Committee appointed by the Govt. 
during the Bardoli Satyagraha in 1928 and 
again in 1931 before the Bardoli Enquiry ; 
joined the civil disobedience movement 
started by the Indian National Congress in 
1932; was arrested under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance and was subsequently 
tried and sentenced for a period of one year 
and Rs 10,000 fine ; after release represented 
the Indian National Congress in the Interna- 
tional Conference on India at Geneva in 1933 ; 
took active part in the formation of the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board; became its 
General Secretary and Now President elected 
as the Leader of the Congress Party in the 
Legislative Assembly and is the present 
Leader of the Opposition, Address: 89, Warden 
Road, Bombay. 


DESAI, THE Hon. MR. MORARJI RANCHHODJI, 


B.A., Minister for Revenue, Rural Develop- 
ment, Co-operation, Forest and Agriculture, 
since 1937, Government of Bombay. 0. 29th 
February 1896; m. Gajraben, @. of Jogibhai 
Bhimbhai Desai. Zduc: Bai Avabai High 
School at Bulsar and Wilson College, 
Bombay. After graduation in 1917 was 
appointed Dakshina Fellow in the Wilson 
College and also received the Viceroy’s 
Commission in the Indian Defence Force 
in 1917-18; was appointed as a direct 
recruit in the Provincial Civil Service, 
Bombay; resigned in 1930 during the C, D. 
Movement; worked as Secretary, Provincial 
Congress Committee, Guzarat, from 1981 to 
1987; a member of the All-India Congress 
Committee since 1931; was elected to the 
Bombay ue: Assembly in 19387. Address: 
Congress ouse, Bhadra, Ahmedabad; 
Secretariat, Bombay /Poona 
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DESAI NARASINGA RAO SHRIVIVASRAO MLC 
(Bombay) He 1s an Inamdar in Hangal 
Taluka and 1s an undcrgraduate of the Bombay 
University was Vice 
President of the Hang 
Taluka Local Board for 15 
ycats and President for 
three veirs was alero a 
member of DI B forseve 
ra'vcars 15 anenthusiastic 
mcmber of sevé ral associ4 
tions such as the District 
Agricultural Association 
the Watanders Associa 
tion the Development 
Association etc He gave 
evidence before the Crop 
Protection Committce He was an active 
Congr ss workcr for several years <A portion 
of the W itan was forfeited for taking part in 
the NCO movement 1n 1922 6b July 1873 
Address hallapur Post Alur Hangal 


DUSAT, 





NICHHABHAI KALLIANSI Rao 
SAHEB (1934) BA LLB Dewan 
Sant State b 19 July 1875 ™ 
A S$ Ichhabal Educ Anglo Vernacular 
School Bulsar The New High School 
Bombay Elphinstone College and Govt 
Taw College Bombay Mathematics teacher 
Cathedral Boys High Sehool Bombay 
High Court Pleader Bombay Nayadhish 
Sant State 1904 to 1912 Dewan Sant. 
@tate since 1912 Has received certificate 
of merit for assisting in War Loan of: 
1917 Publications Administration reports 
of Sant State Received Silver Jubilee 


Medil 1335 Received Coronition “Medal - 
1937 iddress  Bulsar and Santrampur , 
Guyerat | 


| 
DIsAI RAMRA) PITAIIT JP Hon Presidency |! 
Magistrate b 18 March 1876 m to Lanibai | 
eldest d of the late N L Mankar Chief 
Translator, Bombay High Court Educ © 
Liphinstone High School and Wilson College | 
Jomed the Municipal Commissioner 8 Office | 
in 1899 subsequently taken up as an Asstt in| 
the Municipil Corporation Office where he 
rose to be Municipal Secretary to which post 
he was appointed in January 1925 Retired 
from 1st Apiil 1931 Member of F Ward 
Local Committee of the Schools Committee 
Bombay Address Ihe Dawn South Plot 
No 107, Hindu Colony Dadar Bombay 


DESHMUKH, Gopal Vinayak LM & 8 
(Bom ) FRCS (Eng) MD (Lond) MLA 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician 5b 4th 
Jan 1884 m Annapurnabai d of Deshmukh 
of Wun Educ Morms Coll, Nagpur Grant 
Medical College, Bombay Kings College 
and the London Hospital Medical College 
London House Sargeon to Jordan Lloyd 
Professor of Surgery in Univ of Birmingham 
at Queen s Hospital Hon Mayjorat Lady Har 
dinge are web dunng war and Surgeon at J 
J Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920) 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical pollege and Hon Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital Member Bombay Munici 

1 Corporation from 1922 and President 

mbay Municipal Corporation ae 
Elected Member of the Legislative AssembDly 


Professor 


DISHMUKH 


DESHMUKH, DR 
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from Bombay City Ptbivcahons Some 

papers on Abdominal Surgery publications 

on Social Reform Improving the Position and 

Status of Hindu Women Address Pedder 
Road Bombay 

HONOURABLE MR 

BA 


THE 

RAMRAO MADHAVRAO 
ILB BaratTaw MLA 
belongs to a wel’ known Maratha family 
and 18 a piominent public man of CP 
and Berar He graduited 
from Cambridge Univer 
sity and was called to the 
Bar in 1916 He was elec 
ted president of the All 
India Maratha Conference 


at Belgaon in 1917 
He was elected to the 
C P Counell in 1920 


and again in 1923 asa 
Swaraist Party member 
He resigned his seat owing 
to differences with the 
party mn 1925 and in the 
same year was elected the first elected Chair 
man of the Amraoti District Council He 
presided over the Maharastia Conference 
at Satara in 1925 where his remarks regarding 
Mr Gandhi and his politics raed a storm 
over India In 1925 he was elected to the 
Delhi Assembly as an Indeyendent and in 
1926 he was sgain elected to the ( P Council 
as a Lesponsivist vnd became Minister of the 
Province the first Maratha to achieve the 
honour Owing to differences with his 
colleague Mr Raghavendri Rao he resigned 
in 1928 As head of the Nationalist Party in 
Counc he accepted VWinistry a_ second 
time in 1929 He Jost his seat in 1930 and 
in 1931 he was president of the Nationalhst 
Party of Berar He appeared before the 
Tranchise Committee and the Jomt Parha 
mentary Committees He was the fizst 
working Chairman of the Democratic Swara 
jist Paity He w1s in charge of Sandur State 
as adviser to the Raja Saheb 1935 36 
In 1937 he was again elected to thi ( P 
Assembly and has been included a3 a Minister 
in thu Congress Ministry 6 November 25 
1892 Address Mors: Road Amraoti (Berar) 


PS “MA  (Fdin ) 
D Phil (Oxon) Barrister at Law 
Minister for Education Central Provinces 
6 December 1898 m ad of Mr Jairam 
Nana Vailya of Bombay Edue Fergusson 
College Poona and took MA (Hons) at 
Edmburgh Won the Vans Dunlop Research 
Scholarship in 1923 Called to the Bar mn 
1925 and took the degree of Doctor of Philo 
sophy in 1926 by wiiting a thesis on the 

rigm and Development of Religion in 
Vedic Literature Founded C FP _ Berar 
Shethan Sangh Shraddhanand Free Hostel, 
Siivajyt Vyayampratavak Mandal etc Was 
elected Chairman of District Council Amraoti, 
n 1928 increased taxation by 50 per cent for 
compulsory education and threw open pubhe 
wells for untouchables Elected to C P Council 
in 1980 appointed Minister December 1930 
and put in charge of Education and Agriculture 
Reduced School fees for agriculturikts intro 
duced Hindu Religious Endowments Bull 
Cattle Disease Prevention Bill etc Esta 
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blished Provincial Village Upluit Board Re | DeSOUZA DR FRANCIS XAVILR MA, LLD 


signed Ministry August 1933 and resumed! 
practice Thesis published by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 1934 price Rs 15 Elected Chair 

man Co operative Central Bank, Amraoti, 
biggest in the province, by an unprecedented 
majority, July 19384 Re elected 1935 Chair 

man, © P and Berar Sports and Athletics 
Board since 1933 Member Nagpur Univer 

sity Court 198537 Piesident, Shivaji 
Maratha High School Amraoti 1928 29, and 
re elected, 1937 presided over hurma Ksha 

triya Lducational Conference at Harnaut, 
1933 Address Amraoti Berar 


DESHPANDE SHANTARAM RAMKRISHNA BA 

(Bom ist Class Honours), B Litt (Oxon ), 
Diploma mn Economics and Politics and 1n 
Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon ), 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Labour 
Office Secretariat Bombay b 14th May 1899 
m Muss Leela Raje Educ Elphinstone 
High School and Wilson College Bombay 
and University of Oxford Appointed Senior 
Investigator, Labour Office, 1924, officiated 
as Director, Labour Office, 1925, statistician 
to the Royal Commission ou Indian Jabour, 
1929 Nominated as a Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1935 Pubilvation 

“Some Village Studies’, ‘ Some Vital 
Problems relating to the Bombay Working 
Clacses”’ written m collaboration and Pub 
lished in the Indian Journal of Economics 
‘ A Note on the Cotton of which the famous 
Dacca Muslins were made” (Published in 


the Bombay University Journal) Address 
14th Road Khar, Bombay 21 
DESIKACHARIAR, DIWAN BAHADUR 


SirT,BA, BL, Kt (1922), K I H (Gold) 
1920, Advocate, Trichy 06 Sept 1868 
Educ Pachalyappas and Presidency 
Collegcs Madras m Pattammal d@ of Dewin 
Bahadur T M Rang ichar1 His been closcly 
identified with Municipal and Local Board 
Institutions w18 elected Chaim 1n of Trichino 
poly Municipal Councilfor onetcrm1and nomi 
nated President of the District Board for 
three terms, Ex President of the Daustrict 
Urban Bank, the National College Council, 
Dt Health Assn , Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society The Trinty Bank Ltd TheP J 
Bank Ltd , The Trichinopoly Mills Ltd , The 
East Tanjore Elec Supply Corporation 
and Dt Scouts Council, Trichmopoly 
Was a nommated Member in the Madras 
Legislative Council for two terms and took 
a leading vart in amending the legislation in 
connection with the District Municipalities 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Elementary 
Education Act and the Village Panchavat 
Courts Act, was a member of the Civil 
Justice Committee and the Malabar Tenancy 
Committee , President, Trichinopoly Hindu 
Devasthanam Committee and Chairman of 
the Trichinopoly Srirangam Electric Cor- 

ration Addtess ‘Venkata Park,’ Reynold’s 

ad, Cantonment, Trichinopoly, and 
‘“Enderley,’ Coonoor Railway Station 


(Cantab), Bar AT Law, ICS, retired nomi 
nated member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly Graduated from 
St John s_ College 
Cambridge in Law and 
called to the Bar from the 
Middle Temple 1893, 
Entered the Indian Civil 
Service Bombay Lstablish 
ment in 1894 and after 
serving In the Revenue 
and Judicvl Departments aay 

retired as Additional == 

Judicial Commissioner in Sind 1928 Nomuinat 
ed MLA 1980 06 July 27 1869 Address 
East Nook, Mangalore (S k ) 
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BA, BL (Madras), Bar at Law, Jnner 
Temple, Kt (1932) 6 18 Dec 1868 m™ 
Lady Mosellamoney Chellammal Dcvadoss 
Ladue C M § HMgh School Palamcottah , 
Hindu College, Tmnevelly and Presidency 
College Madras Practised as High Court 
Vakil in Tinnevelly District from 1892 to 
1908 , called to the Bar in 1909 and settled 
in Madras and practised before High Court 
till appointed as one of His Majesty s Judges 
Address Sylvan Lodge, Mylapore, Madras 


DHANPAT RAI Diwan, JAGIRDAR, Chief of 


kminabad Dustrict Gujranwala 6 1888 
Educated at the Government College, Lahore 
Descendant of Dewan Baha 
dur Dewan Jowala Sahai, 
C § I, Prime Minister of 
Jammu and Kashmir State 
whose services to the State 
and to the British Govern 
ment constituted a proud 
record in the history of the 
familv Dewan Dhanpat 
Ral wis deputed by the 
hashmir State for tiaiming 
under the Punjab Govern 
ment 19081911 He was 


appointed an Honorary Cxtra Assistant Com 
missioner at Firozepur in 19091910 was 
appointed Waz7ir Wazirat in the Kashmir 
State, 1908 1930 Governor of Jammu Pro 
vince 193031 Rendered notable services 
during the Great War 191419 by subserib- 
ing liberally to Wir Kunds and the Red 
Cross Society, and further supplyig recruits 
to the army A leading Jagirdar of the 
State, His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Kashmir and Jammu conferred the title 
** Tazimi Sardar on him He has six 
gons who are ‘il being educated The eldest 
& graduate 18 receiving higher education in 
England, the third now at the Indian Mih 
tary Academy, Dehra Dun stood first in 
the AllIndia Competitive Army Entrance 
Examination in 1937 the fourth passed with 
distinction the Chiefs’ College Diploma Exa- 
mination Address Jammu (Tawi) P O 
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KAK, 
Thakur of Jasnagar, 
Holds in Jagir 

villages, Jasnagar, 

8a th and Gole 
with ist class Judicial 
wers in Marwar and 
niana, Umand and 
Rolian in Mewar. Rao 
Saheb (1920), Dewan 
Bahadur (1931). C.LE. 
(1988). Born in 1887. 
Educated in Jodhpur and 
the Downing College, 
, dm Cambridge. Bar-at-Law, 
Middle Temple, London. 

Married 1908; has 3 sons, 6 daughters. Supdt., 
Court of Wards, Jodhpur, 1911-13; Judge, 
Fozdari Court, Jodhpur, 1914-22; Member: 
Mahendraj Sabha, Udaipur (Mewar), 1922. 
Senior Member, Mehkmakhas, Udaipur, 1922- 
31; Senior Minister, 1931-35; Musahib Ala, 
Mewar State, 1935; Delegate to the Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1937. Heir; 
Kanwar Krishna Prasad, Address: Sukh 
Ashram, Jodhpur, and also, Udaipur, Mewar. 
DHAU MBAKHSH! RAGHUBIR SINGH, RAO 
BAHADUR (1912), C.I.E. (1925), C.8.I. Retired 
President of State Council, Bharatpur. 0b. 
1862. Educ.: Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowances, etc., 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age; promoted a Member 
of the Council] of ‘‘ Panchayat ”’ of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness ete 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur ; subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 
ess Maharaja Shri Kishen Singh Sahib 
Bahadur. Wasa member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara; was also President ofa Soldiers’ 
Board in Bharatpur. Address: Bharatpur. 


DHURANDHAR, RAO BAHADUR MAHADEV 
VISHWANATH, A.M. 0. 4th March 1871. m. 
Gangubal, 4th daughter of 
T. Rao. Educ: Rajaram High School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency in 1918 and 1019 and again 
in 1920 and in 19238. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J, J. School of 
Art, Bombay in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting, 
Acted as Officiating Director of the Sir J. J. 
School of Art in 1980. Re-appointed as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, 
Bombay Presidency, and retired in December 
1931; was selected to decorate the Hon. Law 
Member’s room, Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi. Publicutions: C. A. Kincaid’s (1) 
** Deccan Nursery Tales,”’ (2) “Stories of 
King Vikram.” S. M. Edwardes’ (1.C.S.) 
“By-ways of Bombay.’’ Otto Rothfeld’s, 
(1.C.8.) ‘Women of India’ and several 
other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi and Mytho- 
logical books for Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Green & 
Co., and several other Indian publis firms. 
Address: “Shree Amba Sadan,’ ; 
Nagar, Khar, Bombay, No. 21. 


DHARAM NARAIN 
Bahadur, Pandit, 
Marwar and Boule Mewar. 
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Dewan DINA NATH, AlfMaD-Up-Datia, Rar Bana- 


DUR, CoLONEL, DEWAN, Minister-in-waiting 
to His Highness the Maharaja Holkar, Indore. 
6. 18th March, 1884. Educ: Government 
College, Lahore and Exeter 
College, Oxford, Bar-at- Law 
of lLincoln’s Inn. Asst. 
Private Secretary and 
Huzzur Secretary to his 
Highness the Maharaja 
Holkar, (1914-20); Judge, 
High Court, Patiala State, 
(1920-23) ; Foreign 
Minister, Patiala Govt., 
(1923-24) ; Superintendent, 
Mandi State, (1924-25); 
Chief Secretary and Chief 
Minister, Mandi State, 





His 
Highness Maharaja Holkar’s First Represent- 
ative at the Court of His Excellency the 


(1925-30) ; 


Viceroy, (1980-38); Member of the Court of 
Arbitration appointed by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, as a Representative of Holkar 
Government, April had ; Minister of Public 
Health and Education, Patiala Government, 
Sept. (1933-36): Fellow of the Punjab 
University, (1934-35); Retired from Patiala 
State, lst January 1937. Minister-in-waiting, 
ao State, February 1937. Address ; Indore, 


THE HON’SLE CAPTAIN 
MAHARAJA JAGADISH NATH Ray, F.R.S.A. 
b. 1894. s. of late Maharaja Sir Girija 
Nath Ray Bahadur, K.C.1.E. m. 1916. Educ: 
Presidency College, Calcutta. President, 
Dinajpur Landholders’ Association; late 
man, District Board and Municipality, 
Dinajpur ; Member, Council of State, British 
Indian Association, Bengal, Landholders’ 
Association, Asiatic Society of Bengal, East 
India Association, London, Calcutta Literary 
Society, North Benga) Zamindars’ Association, 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Road and Trans- 
yor Development Association. Received 
ficeroy’s Commission in Jan. 1924. Address: 
Dinajpur Rajbati, Dinajpur; P 210 Russa 
ri d, Calcutta ; Council of State, Delhi and 
a. 


DINSHAW, SIR HORMUSBJEE COWASJEE, Kt., 


er. 1922; O.B.E. 1918; M.V.O. 1912; senior 
partner in Cowasjee Dinshaw & Bros., Mer- 
chants, Naval Agents, Shipping Agents, and 
Bhip Owners ; Consul for Portugal and Consul 
for Austrian i na b. 4 April 1857; ¢.s. 
of late Cowasjee Dinshaw, C.I.E.,m. 1875, Bai 
Maneckbai, d. of Nusserwanjee Cooverjee 
Erskine: three s. one d. Educ: Elphinstone 
High School and oe College ; evening 
classes, King’s liege, London. Served 
apprenticeship with James Barber and Son & 
€o., London, and Lecpold Bing Fils and Gans. 
Paris ; joined his father’s firm, 1879; acted as 
Trustee of the Port of Aden since 1891 ; head 
of the Parsee Community of Aden since 1900 ; 
acted as a member to the Aden Port Com- 
mission, 1901; presented an address from the 
different communities of Aden to King 
George and Queen Mary on their way to India; 
represented Aden Chamber of Commerce at 
the Fifth International Congress, Boston, 
1912. Chairman, Union Bank of Ind{a, Ltd.; 
Trustee; The Parsee Punchayat, Bombay. 
Address : Steamer Point, Aden. 
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DIVATIA, HARSIDHBHAI VAJUBHAI, THE 
HON. MR. JusTIOn, M.A., LL.B.,  Puisne 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 
m. Jolly Ben, d. of Principal A. B. Dhruva. 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Benares University. 
Educ : Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Bareilly College, 1910-12; 
Practised on the Appellate Side of the High 
Court, 1912-1983; Professor, Government 
Law College, 1928-1931; Hon. Secretary, 
Bar Council, Bombay, 1932-33. Publications : 
“ Paychology’’ (in Gujarati Language). 
Address ;: ‘‘ Sans Souci,’’ Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill. Bombay. 
DIWAKAR PRAKASH SINGH, KUNWAR, M.L.C., 


(U.P.). Educated at Colvin § Taluqdars’ 
School, Lucknow m. the daughter of 
the late Raja Bahadur Pratap Bahadur Singh, 
C.1.E., of Pratapgarh, 
(Oudh), was an Hon. 
Magistrate and Hon. 


Munsif upto early 1937, 
was elected unanimously 
to the U.P. Legislative 
m* Council in 1930 and rep- 
ae resented the Sitapur Non- 
Muslim constituency for 
i six years ata stretch. He 
| was re-elected to the i- | 
slative Council from t. 
same constituency in Feb- 
ruary 1937. He has tra- 
velled in almost all parts of India and has 
also visited Europe, is the only son and 
heir apparent to Raja Bahadur Surj Baksh 
Singh, O.B.E., Taluqdar of Kasmanda. 
b. October 2, 1903. Address: Post & Tele- 
graph Office, Kamlapur, Dt. Sitapur, (U. P.) 
DOSANJH, 8. N. 8., B.8c. (Lond.), A M.I1.0.E., 
Civil Enginecr, Bhopal State ; b. 4th February. 
1907, son of Sardar Bahadur K. 8S. Dosanjh 
of Jullundar, Punjab ; m. Miss Dalip Singh of 
Bina. Educ. : Government High School, Jul- 
lundur, St. Joseph College, Mussoorie, and 
King’s College, London, apprenticed to 
Messrs. Dorman Long and Co., Engineers, 
London; Sub-Divisional Officer, Military 
Engineering Service, Lahore 1931-35; Lieu- 
tenant, Army in India Reserve of Officers ; 
Civil Engineer in charge, Sehore Sugar 
Factory. Represented the Institution of 
Highway Engineers of London at the Inter- 
national Road Conference at Washington 
(1930), travelled extensively in America, 
Canada and the European continent before 
coming out to India. Has written several) 
articles in Engineering Journals. Recrea- 
tion: Tennis. Address: Circuit House, 
Sehore Cantt., Bhopal State. 
DORNAKAL, BISHOP OF, since 1912; Rr. REv. 
VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAH, Ist Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); 6. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: C. M. 8. High School, Mengnanapuram; 
Cc. M. 8. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Migsion- 
ary lety of T!nnevelly, 1908 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1903-9; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
-preierny Mic 94? d of India, 1906-9; visited 
Ja as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation,1907, andits Vice-President, 1909-11; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of 
Dornakal] Mission, 1909-12. Publications . 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthiaps, 
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India and the Christian Movement. The Acts 
of the Apostles, The Life of Christ according 
to St. Mark, Christ in the Indian Villages, 
General Editor of The Pastor and the Pastorate. 
Address: Dornakal Collieries. 


Deccan. 

C.8,I. (1937), C.1.E. (1982). 
b, 1886, m. Ann, d. of James Sheffield 1918; 
Edue: Aske’s Hatcham School and Univ. 
Coll., London. Entered I.C.8., 1909 and served 
as Asst. Coll. in Sind. Municipal Commr. 
for Surat, 1916-18. Asst. Commr. in Sind; 
for Civil Supplies and Recruiting, 1918-20; 
and Deputy Controller of Princes. Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombay, 
1921; Ag. Secretary, Finance Department, 
1923 ; Financial Adviser to P.W.D., 1926; 
1927-33 Revenue Officer to Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind ; Member of Sind Committee, 
1932; Chairman, Sind Administrative 
Committee 1933-34; Joint Secretary, Com- 
merce Dept., Govt. of India, 1984-36; 
Secretary, Commerce Departmept, 1936. 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 


Singareni 


DUBEY, Dori LALt, M.A. (Allahabad), Ph.D. 


(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College. b. Sept. 1807. Educ.: Agra College 
(1916-1922) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Solence (1928-1930). 
Professor of Economics, Meerut College since 
1923. Wasinvited by the U. P. Government 
in Jan. 1981 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expert of the 
League of Nations, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India. Member, 
Board of Economic Inquiry, U.P.; of the 
Editorial Board of the U. P. Co-operative 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
Economics of the Board of High Schools 
and Inter. Education, U. P. and of the 
Executive Committee of the Indian Economic 
Association. Served as a member of the 
U.P. Agricultural Debt Committee (1932) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Alienation Act. Has travelled widely in 
India and all countries of Europe except 
Russia and Spain and Portugal. frequent 
writer to the press on economic and financial 
questions. Publications: Indian Economics 
(1927); Revd. 1982 and The Indian 
Public Debt. with a foreword by Sir George 
Schuster (1980) ‘Some Financial and 
Economic Problems of India’’ and “ BR. T.C. 


Financial Safeguards” (1931). Address: 
Meerut College, Meerut. 
DUDHORIA, NABA KUMAR SING, __ g.38. 


OF Ral Bupa SING DUDHORIA, BAHADUR OF 
AZIMGANJ; Zemindar and Banker. 6. 1904. 
m, sister of Fateh Chand, present Jagat Sett 
of Murshidabad. Edue. - 


privately. Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 
1930-34); Member, 


litish Indian Association, 
Calcutta ; Benga! National 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta ; Country League, 
Delhi and Simla; Chelms- 
ford Club, Delhi and Simla; 
Bengal Landholders’ 
Association, Calcutta, 
Bengal ne Club. 
Dum-Dum ; Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta; Roya) Calcutta Turf Clyb, 
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Calcutta; Marwari Association, Calcutta ; 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha, Calcutta ; 
Life Member, Automobile Association of Bengal, 
Calcutta; Murshidabad Silk Association, 
Berhampore, Bengal; Member, Academy of 
Fine Arts, Calcutta and all Bengal Musio Con- 
ference, Member, Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Calcutta; Patron, Friends’ Union Club, 
Berhampore, Benga! ; Vice-President, Kalighat 
Club, Calcutta; Life Member, Mohan Bagun 
Club, Calcutta. Address: 74/1, Clive Street, 
Caleutta and Azimganj, P.O., Murshidabad, 
Dist. (Bengal). 


DUFF, REGINALD JAMES, J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate; General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay. b. 11 
July 1886. m. Olive A. Lockie. Educ: 
Whitgift Grammar School, North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., London and 
Bombay. Address: Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 


DUGGAN, Sir JAMSHEDJI NUSSERWANJI, Kt, 
CI.E., 0.B.E., D.O. (Oxon), F.C.P.S., Lt.-Col., 
A.LR.0., L.M. & 8., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon 
in charge, Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. 0b. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parakh. Educ: Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutorin Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 

~ geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, Parsi General Hospital. Bombay ; is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of Egypt. Fellow of 
the Bombay University and Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bombay. Publications : 
A number of papers embodying research and of 
great scientific value, contributions to various 
periodicals, Address: The Lawnside, Hark- 
ness Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


DUBR, THE REV. JoSEPH, S.J., Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor. b. March 18, 1885. Hdue.; the 
Gymnasium KEchternach Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg; St. Joseph’s College, Turnhout, 
Belgium;Manresa House, Roehampton, London; 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst ; Imperial College, 
South Kensington; St. Mary’s Theological 
Seminary. India ; 
University. Rome: Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Professor at St. Xavier's College. Calcutta, 
1910-1915; Professor at St. Xavier’s College 
Bombay, 1918-1921; Principal of St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924 to 1932. Address. 
St. Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay. 


DUNI CHAND, LALA, B.A., Licentiate in law 
Honours in Persian and Literature (1894). 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 0.1878. m.Shrimati Bhagdevi. 
Educ: Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921. 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899; was 
Manager of Anglo-Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College ; resumed practice 
in 1923: presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence in 1917; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920; was convicted 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisqnment 
In 1922 under Criminal Law Amendment Act ; 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
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held in Rohtak lu 1922; was Swarajist Mem: 
ber of the Second Legislative Assembly. 
Suspended practice in 1930; Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of All-India 
Congress Committee ; was invited by Govern- 
ment to serve on the Punjab Jai] Enquiry 
Committee in 1929. Elected President, 
Punjab Prov. Congress Committee, Auz. 19380 ; 
was convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it had been 
declared unlawful. Was elected President, 
district Bar-Association, Ambala in 1933 and 
1934, Acted as president, Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee during period of incar- 
ceration of Dr. Satya Pal in jail. Has been 
local director of Punjab National Bank, 
Ambala City and Cantt. since 1933. Address: 
Kripa Nivas, Ambala. 


DUNNICLIFF, HoORAcF BARRATT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin); F.1.C., I.E.S. 
Principal, Government College, Lahore, since 
1936; Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, 
Punjab University since 1924; (also Fellow, 
Dean of the Science Faculty and Syndic). 
Chemical Adviser to the Central Board of 
Revenue, Finance Department, Government 
of India, since 1928. 6b. 23 September 1885. 
m. Freda Gladys Burgoyne, eldest d. of 
Frederick Willlam RBurgoyne-Wallace (1926). 
Educ. : Wilson's Grammar School and Down- 
ing College, Cambridge (Foundation Scholar). 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, U.P., 1908-1914; 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1914-17; Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, 1917 to date; Indian 
Munitions Board, 1917; Cordite Factory, 
Aruvankadu, 1918-1921 ; Delegate to Imperial 
Education Conference (London), 1927; 
Special duty with Finance Department, 
Government of India, 1928-29; Member, 
Punjab Research Council, Punjab Chemical 
Research Fund Committee, Indian Committee 
of Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; Vice-President, Indian Chemical 
Society, President, Chemistry Section, Indian 
Science Congress, 1934. Publications : 
Research papers in Chemical journals. 
Address: The Lodge, Government College, 
Lahore, Punjab. 


DUTT, AMAR NatTH, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., a. of 
late Mr. Durga Dass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 
b. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902; 
son, Asok Nath, 6.1906. Educ: Salkia A. 8. 
School, Howrah Ripon Collegiate School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll., was Chair- 
man, Local Board ; Member, District Board ; 
Secretary, People’s Association, District 
Association, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Burdwan; elected Member, Court of 
the University of Delhi from 1925-1984 and 
Elected Member, Indian Legislative Assembly 
from 1923-1934, was President, Bengal Postal 
Conference 1926 and All-India Telegraph 
Union 1928-34 and of the Shuddhi Conference 
1928 and President, Burdwan Arya Samaj 
1928-80 and was editor of monthly magazine, 


Also Member, Retrenchment Committee 
1981. Address: ‘ Rurki Aloy,’’ Keshabpur, 
Pp. O, and ‘“ Purbachal,’’ Burdwan. 
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DUTT, HEMOHANDRA, B.L., Bal 
M.L.C, (Assam), He is one of the leading 
lawyers in Assam. He joined the Silchar Bar 
in 1911 and was appoint- 
ed Govt Pleader of Cachar 
in 1932. Prominent in 
flood relief work in 1915, 
1916 and 1929 he was 
made Rai Saheb in 1931 
He is connected with all 
the educational and other 
important institutions in 
Cachar. He was the Chair- 
man of the Co-operative 
Bank forfour years and 
President of the Postal 
and R.M.S.  Associa- 
tion for some years, He is the Vice-President 
of the Governing Body of the Gurucharan 
College, Silchar, and is intimately connected 
with the tea industry of Cachar. Sept. 
30, 1884. Address: Silchar, Assam. 
DWIVEDI, Ramaayan, M.A. 





(Honrs.), 


Principal, Maharaja’s College, Dhar, eldest s. of 


Pt. Kambhadra Dube, Zemindar of Basti 
and Srimati Baliraji Devi, b. 21 Nov. 1802. m. 
Miss Sarala Devi Misra, y, d.of Pt. Ram- 
harakh Misra, Zemindar of Bichhia; Educ.: 
Govt, High School, Basti, Benares Hindu 
University, and Allahabad University U. P. 
Govt. Scholar (1917-20) ; 1st Class Honours in 
English Literature, Gold Medalist and Scholar 
of the University, 1918-24. Prof of English 
D.A.-V. College, Cawnpore, 1924-27; Head 
of English Department, N. R. E. C. College, 
Khurja, Vice-Principal, K. K. Co , Luck- 
now and Principal, Hindi Vidyapith College, 
Allahabad; Chairman, Reception Committee, 
All-India Students’ Conference aad Secre- 
tary, All-India Poets’ Conference (1925); 
President, Board of Education, Dhar State, 
Member, Board of Education for Central 
India, Rajputana and Gwalior at Ajmer, 
its examiner and Member on the Com- 
mittee of Coursesin English; awarded the 
title of Sahityamant by His Holiness the 
Sankaracharya; represented Dhar State as a 
delegate in the All-Asia Educational Confe- 
rence, 1930 as also at the All-India Education, 
Conference at Gwalior (1936); Elected Presi- 
dent, All-India Arya Kumar Conference, 
Bareilly (1981). Member, P. E. N. Society of 


World Writers ; Invited to speak in the Vasant. 


Vyakhyan Mala Serfes of annual lectures 
organised by the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and 
elected to the Executive Council of the All- 
India Education Federation. Pubdlications : 
From Dawn to Dusk; Songs from Surdas; 
Songs from Mirabai; History of Hindi Lite- 
rature; Saurabh; Soneki Gari,(Hindi Drama); 
Dooj ka Chand, (Hindi); Sansar ke Sahityik, 
(Hindi) ; Padya-Punj; Life and Speeches of 
Pandit J. L. Nehru, (illustrated); Readings 
in English; A Critica] Guide to the Study of 
Poetry,. Published #& number of original 
papers on Philology, Literature, Folklore, 
etc., in leading English and Vernacular 
Journals; Edited several classical Hindi 
books and periodicals, Udaya, KXadamban, 
Indore Times and Sammelan Patrika (Weekly). 
Recreation—billiards, tennis, and chess; 
hobby—stamp collecting. Address; Maharaja’s 
College, Dhar and Villa Soma Captainganj, 
Basti (U.P) 
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SaHEB, | EASTLEY, CHARLES MORTIMER, J.P., Soiicitor 


and Notarv Public. Solicitor to the Govern- 
Ment of Bombay, Public Prosecutor for 
Bombay, Proctor, Bombay High Court. b. 
2 September 1890. m. Esme Beryl Chester 
Wintle, MB.E. Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, England June 1914. 
Served in the Great War from 1914-1919 as 
Lieut. R.F.A. (T.F.) a8 an Observer and 
Pilot in R.F.C. and Pilot in the R.A.F. 
Address: Cj/a Little & Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay. 


EBRAHIM, SIR CURRIMBHOY (3rd) Baronet, 


J.P.; 6. 138th April 1903; succeeded 
his father Sir Mahomcdbhoy Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim (2nd) Baronct, 1928; landed Pro- 
prietor Bombay; m. 1926 Aminakhanum, 
of Cassamally Jairazbhoy of Peddar Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay; Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate ; President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Currimbhoy Ebrahim Khoja 
Orphanage, Matunga, Bombay, Member 
of the Exccutive Committce of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, 1932 ; repeatedly elected 
and served on the Executive Committce of the 
Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay; President 
of the Muslim Committee, Bombay , Elected 
President of the Muslim Peace and Relief 
Committee during the Hindu Muslim dis- 
turbances in Bombay in 1936; presided over 
the Gujerat and Kathiawar Muslim Provincial 
Educational Conference held at Ahmedabad 
in 1934 ; was Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the All-India Muslim League Ses- 
sions held in Bombay in March 1936 ; a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
1928-29 and again from 1935 ; Elected Member 
of the Reformed Bombay Legislative Council 
from the Bombay City and Suburban Urban 
Muslim Constituency 1937. Address: ‘‘ Bel- 
vedere,’’ Warden Road, Bombay. 


EDWARDS, THE REV. JAMES FAIRBROTHER, 


Principal, United Theological College of 
Western India and English Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowiedge) for six 
Missions. b. March 25th 1875. m. Miss 
Mary Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
pant School. Educ. :( Wesleyan) Methodist 

eological College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England. Eight years in charge of English 
Churches in England ; atrived in India, Sept. 
1908; until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bombay ; since 1914 loaned 
by (Weslevan) Methodist Church to American 
Marathi Mission for literary and theological 
work; went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of United Theological College. Publica- 
tions : The Life and Teaching of T'ukaram, 
article on T'ukaram in Vol. XII of Hastings’ 


Ency edia of Religion and isthics: The 
Holy Spirit the Christian Dynamte: four 


Marathi books on The Cross, the Resurrection 
and the Holy Spirit; two Matathi Works 
on Tukaram; Editor since 1919 of English 
Section of the Dnyanodaya; Tiquor and 
Opium in India ;: (reprint of Memorandum to 
Simon Commission, published in London). 
Editor of the “‘ Poet Saints of Maharashtra ’’ 
Series of English translations of Marathi 
poetry, history and biography, 11 vols. 
Address: United Theological College, 7, 
Sholapur Road, Puona, 
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EMERSON, H.E. Sm HERBERT WILLIAM, 
K.C.8.1., G.C.I.E., C.B.E., Governor of the 
Punjab. 6.1 June 1881. Edue: Calday Grange 
Grammar School; Magdalene College, Cam- 


Entered Indian 


ag 
1911-14 ; 
and Settlement Officer, 
Mandi State,1915; Assis- 
tant Commissioner and 
Settlement Officer, Punjab, 
1917; Deputy Commis- 
sioner, 1922; Secretary 
to Government, Finance 
Department, 1926; Chief 
Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927-28; Secretary to Government 
of India, Home Department, 1930-32; 
appointed Governor of the Punjab, 1933. 

css: Government House, Lahore. 


ERSKINE, Lorp, JOHN FRANCIS ASHLEY, 
G.C.1.E. (1934); Governor of Madras, 15th 
November 1934 ; Lieut. R. of O. Scots Guards, 
late Lieut., Scots Guards, M. P. (U.) 
Westonsupet-Mare Division 
Somerset of 1922-28, and 
since 1924. b 26th Apnil, 
1895; e.s. of 12th Earl of 
Mar and Kellie. m. 1919, 
Lady Marjorie Hervey, e.d. 
of 4th Marquess of Bristol, 
g.v., four s. Educ. Eton, 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Asst. 
Private Secretary, (unpaid) 
to Rt. Hon. Walter Long, 
(lst Lord of Admiralty), 
1920-21; Parliamentary 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to the Postmaster- 
General, (Sir W. Joynson Hicks), 1923; 
Principal Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home 
Secretary, 1924; Assistant Government Whip 
in National Government, 1982; Heir: s. 
Master of Erskine, g.v. Address: 6, St. 
James Square, 8.W.1., Government House, 
Madras. 


FALIERE, Rt. REV. ALBERT PEIRRE JEAN, 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular Bishop of Clysma since 1930. 0. 
1888. Add 


rese: Mandalay. 

FARIDKOT, H. H. FARZAND-I-SAaDAaT NISHAN 
HAZRAT-KaAISAR-I- HIND, BRAR BANS, RAJA 
Rak INDAR SINGH BAHADUR OF. 6. 1915, g,in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: Faridkot, Punjab. 


FARRAN, ABTHUR COURTNEY, B.A. (1911), 
F. R. Hist. Society, Principal, Karnatak 








College, Dharwar. 6. June 15, 1890, 
Educ: Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address: 
Dharwar, 


FAWCUS, GzoRGE Epnest, M.A. (Oxon.), 
C.I.B. (1027), O.B.E, (1923), V. D. (1928), 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa. 56.12 March 1885. m. (1911) Mary 
Christine, d. of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. 
of Rye, Sussex. Educ, : Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the I.B.8.,1900; 
Director of Public Instruction, B and 
Orissa, 1917-86; President, Public Service 
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Commission for Behar, Orissa and Central 
Provinces and Berar (1937). Addrese : Ranchi 
(via Ranchi Road Station, E.I.B.) 


FAZLUR RAHMANKHAN, MOHAMED, KHAN 
BAHADUR, M.L.A., the United Provinces. He 
graduated both in Arts and Law from the 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh and has been practising 
in Shahjahanpur as an advocate since 1918. He 
was elected the U.P. 
Council in 1921 and Conti- 
nued as its member until 
March 1937. Heisnowa 
member of the U.P. As- 
sembly. He wasthe Chair- 
man of the Shahjahan- 
pe Municipal Board 
rom 1923 to 1925 and 

from 1928 to 1931. He 

was again elected Chair- 
manin 19385 which office 
he is still holding, The 
title of ‘Khan Bahadur ’ 
was conferred on him in 1924. He is the 

President or Member of various Societies and 

Associations. He is a leading zemindar and 

Advocate of the Province. 0. May 1893. 

Address: Fazlur Rahman Khan _ Road, 

Usman Bagh, Shahjahanpur. 


FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Str (1918); 
C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowner. 6. 
4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinahal, d.of the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.; privately; 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11); 
President, 1914-15; Represented Bombay 
Millowners’ Association on Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-16; 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India; now 
a nominated Member by the Government. 
Hon. Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Relief Fund. Appointed by Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances; invited by Govern- 
ment to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920. Con- 
nected with many of the principal industria! 
concerns in Bombay, Chairman, Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 1914-15. 
An active Member of the Committee of 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association, being 
Chairman, 1907-8. A keen advoccte of 
education, particularly of Mahomedans. 
Member of the Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


FERMOR, Sm Lewis LEIGE, Kt, (1935), F.B.8., 
O.B.E. (1919), D.Sc. (London), A.R.S.M., 
¥.G.8., F.A.8.B., F.N.I., M. Inst. MM, 
Director, Geological Survey of India 1932-35, 
b. 18 Sep. 1880 Edue.: Wilson’s Grammar 
School, Camberwell, Royal College of Science 


“ 
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and Royal School of Mines, London, National 
Scholar, 1898; Murchosen Medalist and 
Prizeman, 1900; Geological Survey of India, 
1902-35; Director 1932-35 attached Indian 
Munitions Board, 1917-18; represented Govern- 
ment of India at International Geological 
poapreee a Sweden (1910); Canada (1913); 
ha n (1926); South Africa (1929) ; President, 
ng and Geological Institute of India, 
1922; Vice-President, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1931-33; President 1933-36; President, 
National Institute of Sciences of India, 1935- 
1936; Vice-President, Himalayan Club, 1931 
and 1932; Vice-President, Society of Economic 
Geologists, 1932 and 1933; President, Gover- 
ning Body, Indian School of Mines, 1921, 1925, 
1928 to 1935; Bigsby Medal, Geological 
Society of India, 1921. Publications : Manga- 
nese Ore Deposits of India; Momoirs, Geological 
Survey of India, and numerous papereg on 
mineralogy, petrology, ore-deposits, meteori- 
ties and mineral statistics in the publications 
of the Geological Survey of India, the Transac- 
tions, Mining Geological Institute of India, the 
Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, The Geologi- 
cal Magazine, and elsewhere, Address: 
C/o Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 
and Bengal United Service Club, Calcutta. 


FIELD, LiEvt. -COLONEL Sir DONALD MOYLE, 
Kt. C.1.E. (1935); Chief Minister, Jodhpur 
State, Rajputana, since 1935. b, 19 November 
1881. m. Muriel Flay, d. of the late Surgeon- 
General G@. W. BR. Hay. Educ.: Tonbridge 
School, R. M. C. Sandhurst. Indian Army, 
1900,1907; Political Department, Government 
of India. 1907—1935. Address: Jodhpur, 
Rajputana. 


FILOSE, L1.-CoL. CLEMENT, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
b. 1853. EHdue.; Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
sepeene Officer, 1893-97; A.-D.-C. to the 
aan ja Scindia, 1890-1901. Address: 
or. 


FLEMING, MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE, 
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34; H. M. 8S. Devonshire 1934-36; Flag 
Officer Commanding Royal Indian Navy 
1937. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour ; 
Russian Order of St. Anne. Address: Ad- 
mniral’s House, Bombay. 


FITZMAURICE, DESMOND FITZJOHN, MAJOR, 


ROYAL ENGINEERS (retired 1930); B.A., 
(Hons.), Cantab, J.P. Master, Security Print- 
ing, India, and Controller of Stamps. 6.17 
August 1893.m. 1926, Nancy, d. of Rev. John 
Sherlock and Mrs. Leake, of Grayswood, 
Surrey, 18.2 d. Educ. : Bradfield College and 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 1912-14 ; 
Cambridge University, 1920-22; Served with 
st ba Engineers in France, Belgium and 
Italy during Great War, 1914-1918 ; Wounded, 
1915; mentioned in Despatches, 1918; In- 
structor, R. M. A., Woolwich, 1918-1920; 
Instructor, Sch. of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, 1923-1925; Engineer, Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Co., Ltd., 
1927-29; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay 
and Calcutta, 1929-1931; DF Master, 
Security Printing, India, Nasik, 1932-33. 
Master, Security Printing, India, and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934. Publications: 
Papers on Hydro-Electric Developments 
in France ; Work of Military Engineers in the 
Indian Mints. Address: Caxton House, 
Nasik Road, G. I. P. Railway. 


C.B. 
(1935); C.B.E. (1932); D.S.0. (1916); 
Commander, Madras District. 6. 3 Nov. 1879. 
m. Simone, @. of Pierre Gresy of Paris. Educ.: 
Epsom and University Colleges. In ranks 
Imperial Yeomanry, 1 year 165 days. Joined 
Somerset L.I., 1901; 8. African War, 1900-01 ; 
Great War, 1915-19. Commanded (7th 
Battalion Gloucester Regiment, 7th Bn. 
N. Staff Regt., 9th Bn. R. War. Reg., ist 
Bn. Welch Reg. Served in France, Gallipoli 
M. E.F. Persia and Middle East. Commander 
in Shanghai, 1931-33; Major-General, 1933; 
Medals 8S. African War, Q.M.G. Clasps; 
Order of S. Stanislaus 3rd Class with swords, 
1914-15 ;8.B.W.M., V.M.,D.S.0. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Bangalore. 


FINLAYSON, MaAJor-GENERAL ROBERT 
GORDON, C.B. (1931); C.MLG. (1918); D.S.0O. 
Sethe R.A., Commanding Rawalpindi. 

ct since 1931. 06. 15th April 1881. m 
1912, Mary Leslie, d. of late James Richmond; 
Kincairney, Perthshire. Entered Army, 
1900; Captain, 1908; Major, 1914; Major- 
General, 1930; served hed hee War, 1914-18. 
despatches 8 times, Bt. Lieut., Colonel, Bt. 

l. D.S.O., C.M.G.); North Russia 1919; 


FORBES, VERNON SIEGFRIED, M.A. (Cantab.), 
F.R.G,.8.. Vice-Principal, Rajkumar College, 
Raipur, C.P. b. 9th December 1905. m. 
Miss Eleanor Lois Arnold (Dec. 1937). Educ. : 
Capetown, S. Africa; Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; University of California, Address ; 
Raipur, C, P. 


FORSTER, Sir MARTIN ONSLOW, Kt. 1983 


A.D.C. to the King, 1929-30; G.S.0.1. War 


Office, 1921-25; G.S.O. 1. Staff College, 
1925-27; C.R.A. 8rd Division, 1927-30. 
Address; Rawalpindi. 


FITZHERBERT, REAR-ADMIRAL HERBERT, 
C.B. (1937); C.M.G. (1919); Royal Navy. 
b. 10 August 1885; son of late Samuel 
Wyndham Fitzherbert of Kingswear, Devon ; 
m. Rachel, 2nd daughter of Col. L. H. 
Hanbury. Joined H. M. 8. Britannia, 1900 ; 
Lieutenant 1907 ; Commander, 1917 ; Captain 
1924; Rear-Admiral 1936; served Battle of 
Jutland (despatches); Fiag-Lieutenant to 
Commander-in-Chief, Grand Fleet, 1914-16 ; 
Commanded Signal School, Portsmouth, 1932- 


Ph.D. (Wurzburg’, D.Sc. (London), F.I.C., 
F.RS. (1905); 0b. 1872. Edue.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ.; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof. of Chemistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters’ 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22; 
Director, Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922-38 ; Hon. Secretary, Chemical 
Society, 1901-10; Treasurer, 1915-22; Longstaff 
Medalist, 1915; President of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1921; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1925. Publications : 
Contributions to Transactions of the Chemica 
rege Address; Old Banni Mantap, Mysore 
y. 
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FOWLER, GILBERT JOUN, D.d0., ¥.1.C., F. BRB.) GAJHNDRAGADEAR, ASHVATTHAMA BALA- 


San I., F.N.T. b. 1868, m. Amy Hindmarsh, d. | 
of George S.and Eleanor Scott. Educ: Sidcot 
School, Somerset; Owens. College, Victoria! 
University, Manchester; Heldelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years in service of Rivers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-effluents of Manchester. Pioneer of 
“* Activated Sludge’’ process of sewage 
purification. World-wide experience a8 
sanitary expert. Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow. 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal, re purification jute 
mill effluents. Front 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Bio-chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
acetone, used in the manufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Principal of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, in 
July 1927. Ret in November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government. 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Has published many 
scientific papers and discourses. Address : 
MacKay’s Gardens Annexe, Graemes Road, 
Cathedral P.O., Madras. 


KYZEE RAHAMIN, 8&., Artist. b. 19 Dec. 1880. 
m. Atiya Begum H. Fyzee, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazli Rafiya Begum of Janjira. Educ: 
School of the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Sargent, R.A., and Sir 
Solomon, J. Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Goupils’ Arthur Tooth’s and the New 
Burlington Galleries in London, Knoedlers’, 
Andersons’ New York and at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in San-Francisco. In 1925 the 
National Gallery of British Art acquired two 
peeing for their permanent collection, now 
ung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank. In 1930 
the authorities of the Luxembourg Gallery of 
Paris acquired one painting for their perma- 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallery 
of Manchester. Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen-Empress honoured his exhibition by a 
visit at the New Burlington Galleries. In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi and in 
1928-29 the 2nd dome of the Committee 
Room ‘ B’ of the same building. Yor several 
ears Art Adviser to H.H. the Gaekwar of 
da. In the spring of 1980 the authorities 
of the City Art Gallery, Manchester organised 
an exhibition of his entire works at their 
Galleries by special invitation. Painted 
many portraits of the Princes and Nobles of 
India. Leader of the Indian School of paint- 
ing and opposed to the methods both of the 
a rs the Bengal Schools. Pubdlica- 
tions : tory of the Bene-Israelites of India. 
Address: ‘‘ Aiwan-e-Rif’at,’’ Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hil], Bombay. 


GANDHI, MANMOHAN 


OHARYA, M.A. .R.A.S. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay. b. 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabat Shaiigram 
of Satara. Hdue: Satara High ol, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll., Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof. of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Captain 
and commands “C”’ vopeny of the Ist 
(Bombay) Bn. U.T.C. (1.T.F.). Is one of the 
founders of the Swastik League (1929) and the 
G.O.C. of itsVolunteer Corps. Publications : 
Critical editions of many Sanskrit classics for 
the use of University students which include 
Kalidasa’s Ritusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakun- 
tala; Bana’s _Harsacharita; Dandin’s 
Dashakumara Charita; Bhatta Narayana’s 
Venisamhara, Annambhatta’s Tarka Sangraha, 
etc. Address : Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 


GANDHI, THE Hon. Mr. BHANJU RAM, B.A., 


LL, Finance Minister, N. W. F. Province, 
b. October 1888; m. Shrimati Baldevi, d. of 
L. Sukhu Ram Jawa of Dera Ismail Khan; 
Educ. C. M. High School, Dera Ismail Khan, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore, Dayal Singh College, 
Lahore, and Law College, Lahore. Edited 
for some time ‘‘ Frontier Advocate ’’, Dera 
Ismail Khan, ‘“‘ Punjab Advocate,” Mianwall, 
and ‘‘ Bharat Mata ’’, Lahore. Started practice 
as a lawyer in 1917, non-co-operated in 1922, 
Addresz ; Finance Minister, Abbottabad. 


GANDHI, DIwAN BAHADUR, C. M., Chairman, 


Bombay Co-operative Jnsurance Society 
Ltd., ger hla orage Education Society, Surat ; 
Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd., & 
District Co-operative Insti- 
tute, Surat; Vice-Chairman, 
Bombay Co-operative I nsti- 
tute. 06. 1871. Educ: at 
Elphinstone and the Govern- 
ment Law Colleges, Bombay. 
Enrolled High Court Pleader, 
Bombay 1896, worked as 
Secretary, Indian National 
Congress, Surat, 1907. 
Public Prosecutor, 1913- 
1920. Member of Tribunal [aE 
Kaira Disturbance Cases 

1919. Member, Legislative Council 1921-24 
and alsoin 1927. Chairman, Retrenchment 
Committee and Excise Committee, Bombay 
Government ; enrolled Advocate O.8., 1926. 
Member, All-India Co-operative Institute 
Association. Hon. Principal Sarwajanik Law 
College, Surat. Member, Executive Committee 
All-India Liberal Federation. Director, Surat 
Electricity Company Ltd. Member, Legal 
Education Committee, University of Bombay. 
Publications: Mount Stuart Elphinstone 
(Rulers of India Series), ‘‘ Co-operative 
Law” and “Rural Economics.” <Addriss : 
Surat, (B. B & C.1. Railway.) 
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PURUSHOTTAM, M.A., 
F.R.Econ.S., F.8.8., Chief Commercial 
Manager, Dalmia Cement Ltd., Chief Com- 
mercial Manager, Rohtas Industries Ltd. ; 
Manager, Indian Cement & Paper Marketing 
Co., Ltd.; Manager, Aluminium Corporation 
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of India Ltd Director Indian Sugar Syn 
dicate Ltd son of late Purushottam Kahan! 
Gandhi of lLimbdi (Kathiawar) 6 Oth 
November 1901 Fduc Bahauddim College 
Junzgadh Gujarat College Ahmedabad and 
the Benares Hindu University m 1915 
Rambhagaur1 GA (Indian Womens Uni 
versitv) daughter of Sukhlal Chhaganlal Shah 
of Wathhwan Joined Government of Bombay 
Labour Office as Statistical Assistant 19.6 

indian Currency League Bombay as 
Assistant ‘Secretary 126 Secretary 

Indian Chambcr of Ccmmerce § ( aleuttr 
1926 36 Reszstrar Indian Chamber of 
Commerce Tribunal! of Arbitration 1928 36 

Secretary Indian Sugu Mills Association 
Calcutts 19382 36 Jt Hon sSecretarv Indian 
Collery Owners Association Calcutt: 1933 
39 =6Secretary Indsan Nitional Committee 
Internation st Chamber of Commerce 19.) ol 

Secretary Lederation of Indiun Chimbers of 
Commerce & Industry 1923 30 Head Credit 
Department National City Bank of New York 
Calcutta 1936 37 =Appointed Member 
Power Alcohol Committee UP and Bihar 
Governments 1938 Publications A Me 
cantuc. Marine for [India Tconomic Plan 
ning in India A Revised Lari Pohcy 
for India and several other books on 
Indian economus Address Uo Dalmuia 
Cement Ltd 7 Narain Babu Lane Calcutt. 


GANDHI MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND Bar at 
Law (Inner Temple) 6b 2nd October 1869 
Lduc at Rajkot, Bhavnagar and London 
Practised law m Bombay Kathivwar and 
South Africa Was im charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Colps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
% recruiting campaign m  Kaita district 
Started and led the Saty.grvha movement 
\1918 19) and the non cooptration campaign 
(1920) in addition to assout ting himself with 
the Khilsfat agitation, (1919 21) Hw chim 
1oned the cause of Indians vbroad notvbly 
hose in South and Last Africa Sentenced 
to six years simple imprisoninent in March 
1922, released, Keb 4th, 1924 President of 
the Indian Nationul Conzress 1924 
Inwzuratel Campugn of Civil Disobedience, 
especially of the biewh of the Sit [aws 
April 1930 Intezrned 5th May 1980 and 
released 26th Jinuary 1931 Dcle,ate to the 
Round Table Conference 1931 odsizgnel the 
Truce with Lord Irwin as 1cpiesentative of 
British Government 6th Maich 1331 Im 
prisoned Januiy 1332 1cleastd on May 8th 
19383) «Publications Indian Home Rule 

Unniversal D wn Youn, India Nava 
J1Vin (Hindi and Gujarati) Autobio 
graphy 2 Vols Self Indulgence ¢¢ Self 
control , Guide to Health Address 
Wardha C P 


GANDHI NAGARDAS PURUCSHOTTAM MA 

BSc ARS M DIG,I GS8S,M Inst 
MM MInstM MIS1 University Profesor 
and Head of Department of Mining and Met 

allurgy, Benares Hindu University Benares, s 
of late Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar), 6 22nd December 1886 m 1906, 
Shivkumvar ¢@ of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
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GANGARAMA KavLbaA BA GIL 


GANGULI, SUPRABLASH, 
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Ranpur, Edue Bahauddin College, Juna 
gad, Whison College, Bombay, Imperial 
College of Sclence and Technology, London 
Joined Messrs Tata Iron and Steel Co, 
1915 General Manager Messrs Tata Sons 
Ltd , in Tavoy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War (1916 1919), University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 President Geology Section of the 
Indian Scicnce Conzress 1933 President 
G«olo.ical Mining «nd Metallurgical Society 
of India 193536 Address 122 Sutton 
Court Road Tondon W 4 


(June 
1930) IA &AS Retired Controller of Civil 
Accounts 6 9 May 1877 m to Bhagyabharee 
Wnchoo of Lahore and Delhi due Central 
Model School Lahore and Government College, 
Lihore Entcred the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Lxaminer of Public 
Works Accounts 1896, rose to the rank of 
Accountant-General, 1921 Acgeuntant 
General Central Revenues New Delhi, 1925 

1928 Durector Railway Audit New Delhi 
and Simla 1929 30 Controller Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi und Simla 198032 srppointed to 
officiate 18s Auditor General from September 
1930 to Januarv 19381, Member, Posts and 
Telegraphs Accounts Enquiry Committee, 
1931, Member Bombay Reorganisation 
Committee 1932 Member Sind Administra 
tive Committee 1933 34 Acting Honorarv 
Treasurer, JIndian Red Cross _ Society 
and St John Ambulance Association 
(Indian Council) (1930 1933, 1935 and 1936) , 
Honorary Ircisurer Indian Public Schools 
Souiety upto 1936 Honorary Treasurcr All 
India Womens Lducation 1] und Association 
Hon ‘Ircisurcr Their Maycstics Silver 
Jubislce Fund (india) 1934 35 Chicf Minis 
tr Jind Stite (Punjab) Icllow Punjab 
Univausity Publication Several depart 
mcntilcodcs minurlsand reports Address 

New Delhi Srmla Sangrur (Jind State) 


Artist, MRAS 
LRSA (Lond ), Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda 6 8th May 
1886 m  Srimati Tanujabala Devi 
duc Doveton College, Calcutta sub- 
sequently visited Lurope chiefly for 
the study of Fine Arts and Archeology 
He held a temporary post in the Imperial 
Archeological Survey under late Dr B 
B Spooner, Dy Director General of 
Archeology in India Here’ he _ spent 
about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing 1nd listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Benzal Behar and Orissa 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum Calcutta and branches Publica 
tons Descriptive Gude to the Baroda 
Museum and Art Gallcry Under prcupara 
tion 1 A monograph on Rags and 
Raginis with 36 colour reproductions 
of old pamtmgs 2 A Monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus 
trations 3 A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving in Gujarat 4 Moghul ter- 
tiles 5 Lacquer workin India Address 

Pushpabag, Baroda 
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GARBETT, Comin CAMPBELL, B.A., LL.B., 


F.R.G.S., €.8.1. (1935) ; C.M.G. (1922) ; C.1.E. 
(1917); Chief Secretary Government, 
Punjab, b, 22 May 1881. m. Marjorie, 
Josephine, Kaiser-I-Hind, 1933. d. of late: 
Lt.-Col. Maynard, IM.8. Educ. King, 
William’s College, Isle of Man, Cricket and 
Football Colours (Captain). Victor Lu- 
dorum, Jesus College, 
Scholar. Football, Athletic and Rowing Colours 
Victor Ludorum, B.A. (1st Class Hons.) ;\ 
Classics, 1903; LL.B. (2nd Class), 1904; | 
T.C.8., 1904; Asst. Censor, 1915; Revenue 
Commissioner, Mesopotamia, and also Admi-| 
nistrator, Agricultural Development Scheme 
(Military), 1917 (despatches twice) ; Assistant 
Secretary, India Office, Member, Foreign 
Office Delegation, Turkish Peace Treaty, 
1919-1920. Secretary, High Commissioner, 
Traq, 1920-22; returned to India, 1922; 
Senior Secretary to Revenue Board 1922-25; 
Deputy Commissioner, Attock, 1925-29; 
Rawalpindi, 1929 ; Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Punjab, 1931; Commissioner, Multan, 
1985, Chairman, Punjab Govt. Forest Com- 
mission, 1937; Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, July to September and again Decem- 
ber 1937. Address: Punjab Civil Secretariat. 
Lahore, Simla. 


GARRETT, JoserH Huan, B.A. (Cantab.), 
C.8.1. (Jan. 1931). Commissioner, Northern 
Division, Bombay. 6, 22 June 1880. Edue- 
Highgate School and Gonville and Caius Col- 
lage, Cambridge, Served in Bombay as Asstt, 
Collector and Magistrate and Asstt. Settlement 
Officer, Deputy Commissioner of Salt and 
Excise, Northern Division, Dec. 1919; Offg. 
Collector and District Magistrate and Political 
Agent, Jan. 1921; Offg. Collr. and Talukdari 
Settlement Officer, June 1923 and again 
June 1925; confirmed, Jan, 1926; Offg.. 
Commissioner, March 1925 and again February 
1926 and again March 1920-31; Ag. Chief 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Political 
and Reforms Department, 1933. Again 
Cotnmissioner, Northern Division, July 
1933-34; Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1929-31 and 1933-34. Ag. Governor of Sind, 


— 


1938. Address: Shahi Bagh, Ahmedabad. 
GAUBA, KHALID LAtr, formerly 
KANHAYA LAL, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 


1920, Member, Punjab Leg. Assembly. Barris- 
ter-at-Law. b, 28th August 1899. m. Husnara 
Aziz Ahmed, d. of late Aziz Ahmed, Bar-at- 
Law. Converted to Islam in 1933, Edue.: 
Privately and at Downing Coll., Cambridge. 


Member, Committee, Cambridge Union 
Society, (1920). Associated with many Joint 
Stock enterprises as Director; ore 


Electric (Co., Ltd., The Bharat Insurance 
Co., Ltd., etc. President, Punjab Flying 
Club, 1982-33; Ex-President, Punjab Jour- 
nalists’ Association, (1922); Member, N. 
W. BR. and Railway Rates Advisory Com- 
mittees, 1930-33 ; and Member, Managing 
Committee of the Irwin Flying Fund, (1931). 
Member of the Councils of the All-India Mus- 
lim League and Ali-India Muslim Conference, 
the Ex, Committee of the Ahrar Party 1934; 
Member Indian Legislative Assembly. 1934-37 ; 
Member and Secretary of Indian Delegation 
to the Empire Parliamentary Conference, 


GENNINGS, 
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1935 ; Secretary, Muslim Group of the Central 
Legislature 1935. Publications ; Leone, (1921) 
Uncle Sham, 29th Ed., (1029); H. H. or the 
Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed., (19380); 
The Prophet of the Desert, (1934), This 
England (1937); Revel Minister, (1938). 
Address; Aikman Road, Lahore. 


Cambridge Senior, GAZDAR, MAHOMED HASHIM, B.E.. A.M.L.E., 


M.L.A., Sind. He is the General Secretary 
and one of the founders of the Sind United 
Partv. He is descended 
from an ancient Muslim 
family of Chitor in Udai- 
pur State who settled 
down in Karachi. An 
Engineer of eminence 
he was closely connec- 
ted with big schemes 
of engineering such as 
high masonry dams _ in 
Deccan, housing schemes 
in Bombay and the 
Liovd Barrage scheme in 
Sind. He entered politics 
in 1934 when he was elected to the old Bom- 
bay Legislative Council and the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation. He was the chairman 
of the Standing Committee of the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation for 1936-37. In the 
old Bombay Council he fought for the Muslim 
Wakf Act and retrenchment in Lloyd Barrage 
establishments. 6, February 1, 1893. Address: 
Mowji Street, Ranchore Lines, Karachi. 





GEDDIS, ANDREW, J. P., JAMES FINLAY & Co., 


Limited. b. 11th July 1886, m. Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Educ: George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., The Surya Mill,Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold 
Mohur Mills, Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1926; Millowners’ Assoclation’s representative 
on Port Trust. G. I. P. Railway Advisory 
Committee ; also Director, East India Cotton 
Association. Address : Sudama Villa, Nepean 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill. 


JOHN FREDERIOK, C. B. E. 
(1933); Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple, 1911); 
Commissioner of Labour and Director or 


Intormation Bombay, Commissioner 
of Workmen’s Compensation and Chief 
Conciliation Officer. 6. 21 Sept., 1885. 


m. Edith d. of T. J. Wallis, Esq., of Croydon, 
Surrey and Aldeburgh, Suffolk. EHdue: 
Aske’s Hatcham and Dulwich. Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, Datly Mail and Daily Telegraph. Army 
(2/5th Buffs. and R. G. A.), 1915-1919; War 
Office. M. I. 7 b, Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Director of Informa- 
tion, Dec. 1920; Ag. Director of the Labour 
Office in addition, July 1925 to March 1926. 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Commissioner of Labour and Director 
of Information. Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 


GENTLE, THE HON. MR. JUSTICH FREDERICK, 


WILLIAM, M.A. (Cantab.), Judge, High Court 
Madras. 6, 12th July 1892; m. Irene Ursula 
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Willmer, daughter of late C Percival White 
M V.O. Educ . Brighton, Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge During Great War served in I'rance 
and landers, Captain First Life Guards, 
Retired 1919, called to English Bar 1919, 
member of General Council of the Bar 1921 to 
1926 and 1935 to 1936, Recorder of Mar- 
gate, England, 1935 to 1936 Address 
Woodwell, Sterling Road, Madras 


GHATGE, SHRIMANT JAYASINGRAO ALIAS 
ABASAHEB GHAIGI, SARJDRAO, VAJARAT 
M4-AB OF KAGAL (Senior) & m July 1917 and 
invested with poweis im June 1937 Educ 

in the Rajkumar College, 
i Rajkot, m Sardars’ School, 
Kolhapur, under the guar- 
dianship of Captain Hopkins 
and Mr Thompson, BA 
Has tiavelled throughout 
India and visited England 
and the Continent before 
his investiture keen lover 
ot spoits and accurate shot 
Edwation Free Primary 
Education for boys and 

girls, besides Secondary 
Education at Kagal, the capital town of the 
Jahamu The capital town 1s supplicd with 
pipe water There are Urban and Rural Co- 
operative Societies, two Municipalities and two 
free Dispensaiies at Kagal and Murgud, a big 
irigation tank at Mureud capable of irrigat- 
ing 500 acres of sugar-cane Address 
Kagal House, Kolhapur (8 M C ) 


GHIA, MAGANLAL CHUNILAL, ML A, Bombay, 
staited business in 1908 in machinery stores, 
dye? and piece goods To gain knowledge 
in business and industries, 
he has been to kurope 
several times and to Japan 
also He 1s interested in 
the Shri Ambica Mills, 
Ltd , of Ahmedabad and 
in Shri Jagdish Mills, 
Ltd , of Baioda, started 
since 1932 Healds & 
Reeds Manufacturmg Co 
of India, Ltd, a new 
industry in India, 18 & 
member of Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber since 
1923 and 1s on its Committee since 1931 
b. November 6, 1885 Address, Raja Baha- 
dur Motilal Mansions, 28, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 
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GHOSE, THE Hon’BLE MR. JUSTICE SARAT 
Koumak, 1.C8.,M A (Cantab ) ; Puisne Judge, 
High Court of Judicature, Calcutta. 6. 3rd 
July 1879. m Bellic, d@ of Mr. De, M.A., 
I.C 8. Edue: Presidency College, Calcutta; 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Inner Temple, 
London Magistrate, Bengal; District and 
Session Judge, Acting Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, 1928; Confirmed 1929, 
Address: 7, London Street, Calcutta. 


GHUZNAVI OF DILDUAR, ALHADJ NAWAB 
BAHADUR SIR ABDELKERIM ABU AHMED 
Kuan, Kt. (1928), M.L.C., Zemindar 
and Land-owner; 0. 25 August 1872. 
m, Nawab Begum Lady Saidennessa 


sioner in Sind in 1923 and 1929; 


97% 


Khanum, 1894. Educ: St. Peter’s School, Ex- 
mouth, Devonshire. Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany). Returned 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal. Reprezented the whole of 
E 8B. & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests 1n the old Imperial Legislative 
Council, (1909-12) Represented the whole 
of Bengal 1n Moslem interests In Viceroy’s 
Council (1913-16). Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court of ex-King Hussein of 
Hedjaz as weil as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Traffic, 
(1913). Entered Bengal Legislative Council, 
1923 and 1926. Appointed Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 and again in 1927. 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act in 1925. 
Llected Chairman, Bengal Provincial Simon 
Committee in 1928 and General Chairman of 
all Provincial Simon Committees in March 
1929. Appointed Member, Executive Counc, 
Bengal Government, Apml 1929, Author of 
‘Pilgrim Traffic to Hedjaz and Palestine ”’ 
‘*Moslem Education in Bengal’’ and other 
works. Has one son (Alhadj Mr I. 8S. K. 
Ghuznavi, 3B. Sc.) and four daughters. 
Address * North House, Dilduar, Mymensingh ; 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta. Lohani Manor 
Lohani-Sagardighi, Mymensingh, Bengal. 


GIBSON, RAYMONDEVELYN,C S I ,(1936),C I.E 
6. 10th 


(1924),1I C.S , Commissioner in Sind. 

Oct. 1878. m. 1st, 1925, Mrs Effie Kerr Gordcn 
(died 1926) , Sucondly, 1927, Mrs. Greta Twiss. 
Educ: Winchester College and New College, 
Oxford. Entered IVS, 1901 and became 
Asstt Collector, 1902; Superintendent, Land 
Records and Registration, Sind, 1906, 
Colonization Officer, Jamrao Canal, 1909; 
Asstt Commissioner in Sind and Sindhi 
Translator to Government, 1910; Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912; 
Asstt. Collector, Gujarat, 1914; Collector 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916, Acting Commis- 
Commis- 
sioner 1n Sind, 1931-36 Revenue Commis- 
sioncr for Sind, Apl 1936. Address 
Kaiachi, 


GIDNEY, Sim HENRY ALBERT JOBE, 


Kr ioe), 
Lt.-Cot., 1.M.8. (retired); F.RS ,F.R.0.8.E. ; 
D.O. ay F.RB.8.A. (London); D.P.H. 
(Cantab.) M.L.A., J.P. Ophthalmic Surgeon. 
b. 9 June 1873 Edue Baldwin’s High School, 
Bangalore, St. Peter’s, Bombay, and at Cal- 
cutta, Edmburgh R_ College, University 
College Hospital, London, Cambridge and 
Oxford. Post Graduate Lecturer mm Ophthal- 
mology, Oxford University (1911), Entered 
I.M.8., 1898. Served in China Eyxpe- 
dition, 1900-01, N. E. Frontier, 1918 N. W. 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded); and Great 
War, 1914-1918 ; President-in-Chief, 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, All-India and Burma. Leader 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England, 1025. 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
munity in India and Burma; Member of 
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Legislative Assembly ; 
sioner, Royal Commission on Labourin India; 
Anglo-Indian Delegate to the three Indian 
Round Table Conferences, London ; Member, 
Indian Sandhurst Committee ; Assessor to all 
four Government of India Retrenchment Sub- 
Committees (1931); Member, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, 1933. Chairman, Legis- 
lative, Assembly, till the election of the 
President (1935), Member, Central Advisory 
Board of Health (1937). Address: 87-A, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 


GILBERT- LODGE, CapraIn EDWARD MORTON, 
F.8.I., F.1.A.,F.4.1.,M.T.P 1, J.P 6.23 Jan, 
1880. m. May 4d. of Thomas Spencer, 
Esq. of Norwood, London, 8. E. Educ’ at 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, Australia. Private practice 
London, 1903-1914, Royal Engineer, 
April1915—May 1920,then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain and is now on retired 
list; Asst. Land Acquisition Officer, Bombay, 
May-Nov. 1920; Land Manager = and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt. Development 
Direetorate, Nov. 1920 to Dec 1925. Address - 
Improvement Trust Building, Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 


GILES, MAJOR-GENDRAL EDWARD DOUGLAS, 
C.B. (1982); C.M.G. (1919); D.SO. (1916), 
American D.S.M. (1919); A.DC. to the 
King (1930-31); Major-General, Cavalry in 
India. 138th October 1879 m Taileen 
Graham Dingwall-Fordyce, d. of late C. G 
Dingwall-Fordyce and Mre. J. F. Barry. 
Educ: Marlborough College, and RM.C. 
Sandhurst. Joined King’s Shropshire LI, 
1899; transferred to Scinde Horse, 1901 
psc., 1912; Great War in France, 1914-18 
4 times mentioned in despatches—D S O., 
t. Lt.-Col, CMG, American DSM), 
transferred to K G.O, Central India Horse, 
1919; Instructor, Staff Cotlege, Quetta, 1921-24, 
Commanded 4th (Secunderabad) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1925-26 and $rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-29; Director of Mhlitary 
Operations; Army Headquarters, India, 
1980-31; Major-General, Cavalry in India, 
1931. Address: Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla. 


GINWALA, SIR PADAMJI PESTONJI, KT. (1927). 
B. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barnister- 
at-Law; Adviser to Swedish Match Co 
of Stockholm and Western India Match 
Co., Bombay. 6. Nov. 1875, m. Frenny 
Bezonji. Edue. Govt. High School and 


Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Trmity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called to the Bar, 1899; Advocate, | 
of Lower Burma, 1905: Asstt, ' 


Chief Court 
Govt. Advocate, 1915; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; resigned, 1920. 


President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 


1922-28; Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1928; President, 1926-1980. Resigned July 
1930; Delegate, aa Conference, 1930; 
Member, Round able Conference, 1931, 
Ottawa Conferance, 1062; World Economic 
Conference 1983, Address: 38, Hyge Park, 
Gate, London, 8. W. 7. 
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Assistant Commis- GIRDHARDAS, Hon’BLE Mr NARAYANDAS, 


Senior Member of senior hne of the lvstrious 
Khoosaldas famuy , embarked on commercial 
career carlv in life, and 1s a conspicuous figure 
in the realm of Banking 
and Insurance, was a 
member of the Central 
Legislative Assembly re- 
nesenting Commerce, 
ember of Income Tay 
Engunv Committee 15 
now membt Council 
of State, Councillor Cor 
poration of Madias Pre 
sident The Andhra 
Chanyber of Commerce 
tl, Duectot The 
Indian Bank Ltd , 
Chairman = of Board 
the Indian = Pubhshing 





of Directois of 


House Ltd, 
correspondent of Hindu Theological High 
School, Sowcarpet Madras, Director, The 
Mettui Chemicals and Industrials Corporation 
Ltd , The Jubbulpore Chemical Co, Ltd : 
Managing Director, Ihe Indo Carnatic Bank 
Ltd ; Chief Pirtner and Director of the Man- 
aging Agents of The India Gold Prospecting 
and Mining Syndicate Ltd , and interested mn 
Geology and Minmg of precious metals, 
hikes frequent travelling b 10th August 1894 


Address Khoosaldas’ traidens, Aiulpauh, 
Madias 
GIRMT, RAvWoMANDRA BaGaAwANT, MLA, 


Bombay, 


8 a leading Agiiculturwt and 
has taken a prominent 
part i the sugarcane 
cultivation on Godavail, 
Piavaia and Nira Canals, 
was the President and 
13 an active member of 
Gram Panchayat and the 
Merchants’ Association of 
jiopeigaon, 15 the Vice 
President of the Ta- 
luka Congress Committee 
and takes a keen mterest 
in the welfare of the 
Agriculturist. 6, 1907 


Address Kopergaon, Ahmednagar Dustrict. 


GLANCY, SIR BERTRAND JAMES, KCJ.E 


(1935), C S.I. (1933), C.I E. (1924), Secretary 
to His Exeellency the Crown Representative. 
b. 81st December 1882. m. 1914, Grace Steele. 
Edue: Citfton; Monmouth; Exeter College, 
Oxford, Indian Civil Service. Address: New 
Delhi and Simla. 


SIR REGINALD ISIDORE ROBERT, 
KCST. (1986), KCIE (1928), Adviser to 
Secretary of State. 6. 1874; m. Helen 
Adelaide. d. of Edward Mills. Bowen House. 
Edue.: Clifton College; Christ Church. 
Oxford, Entered I.C.8., 1896; Settlement 
Otficer, Bannu, 1003; Finance Member 
of Council, H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government, 1911-1921; Resident in 
Baroda, 1922; President of the Cebinet, 
Jaipur, 1923 ; Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India, 1924-29; Chairman, H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s State Railway Board, 1980, 
Member of the India Council], 1981-37. 
Address * India Office, London, 
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GLANVILLE. Str Osoarn JAMES LARDNER, DE 
(See under De Glanville.) 


GODBOLE, KEsHAV VINAYAK, RAO SAHEB 
1934), B.A., LL.B., Dewan, Phaltan State, 
. 21st September (1889). m. 18th March 
(1910) to Miss Thakutai, d. of the late Rao 
Bahadur G. V. Joglekar. Edue.: at the 
New English School and 
Fergusson College, Poona. 
Entered Phaltan State 
Service on 27th Oct. 1921, 
as First Class Sub-Judge, 
then Settlement Officer, 
Huzur Chitnis, Registrar 
Co-operative Societies and 
High Court Judge. Was 
appointed Dewan of the 
State on 6th Feh, 
(1929) ; Attended the 2nd 
and 3rd Round Table Conferences and 
represented the States of Akalkot, Aundh, 
Bhor, Jamkhandi, Jath, Kurundwad (Senior), 
Miraj Senior and Junior, Phaltan and 
Ramdurg, before a committec presided over by 
Mr. R. A. Butler, the then Under-Sec1 etary of 
State for India, and also gave evidence on 
their behalf before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in 1933 ; was awarded King George 
V & Queen Mary Silver Jubilee Medal and 
King George VI Coronation Medal, Publication: 
Maharashtra Shakuntal. Js regarded as pos- 
sessing very intimate knowledge of matters 
concerning smaller States especially in the 
Deccan. Address: Phaltan (Dist. Satara). 





GOENKA, RAI BAHADUR SIR BADRIDAS, Kt. 


C.J.E., B.A., Merchant, Bank ‘lL 
and Zemindar. nker, Mill-owner 


Hindu Marwari. son of Ram- 
chander Gocnka deceased. 
6. (1883); graduated from 
the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, in the year 1905 and 
joined business immediately 
after. m. second daughter 
of Rai Bahadur Durga 
Prasad of Farrukhabad. 
Partner, Ramdutt Ramkis- 
sendassRamchander. Goen- 
ka & Sons, Sole piece-goods 
brokers to Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers, Ltd. and Kette- 
well Bullen & Co., Ltd. One of the proprietors: 
Khaira Raj Estate. Director: Reterve Bank 
of India, (Central Board): Indian Trans- 
Continental Airways Ltd.; Triton Insurance 
Co., Ltd.; Dalhousie Jute Mills Co., Ltd.; 
Clive Mills Co.. Ltd.; Auckland Jute Mills 
Co.,Ltd. ; Birla Jute Manufacturing Co.. Ltd. ; 
Titaghur Paper Mill Co., Ltd. ; Dunlop Rubber 
Co " tindia), Ltd.: Braithwaite & Co. (India), 
Ltd.; Hercules Insurance Co.. Ltd.; New 
India Investment Corpn. Ltd.; Kamala 
Mills Ltd. President: Board of Directors, 
Imperia] Bank of India, Calcutta Circle (1933) ; 
Vice-President. Imperial Bank, 1932, 1934; 
Fellow, Calcutta University. Trustee: Cal- 
cutta Improvement Trust since 1928. Pre- 
sidency Magistrate, Calcutta. President: 
Marwari Association 1928-30; Member: 
Bengal Legislative Council 1923-35; Sheriff 
of Calcutta 1932-33; Municipal Councillor, 





GOLE, THE Hon. Mr. P.B., B.A., 
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1923-26. Member: Bengal Banking En- 
quiry Committee ; President: Marwari Row- 
ing Club: Trustee: Calcutta Pinjrapole 
Socicty, Shree Visudhanand Hospital & 
Shice Visudhanand School. Trustee and 
Governor. Bagla Marwari Hindu Hospital. 
Made Rai Bahadur 1925, C.I.E., 1928 and 
Knight Bachelor 1934. Club: Calcutta Club. 
Address; * Gocnka House’, 145, Muktaram 
Babu Street, Calcutta. 


GOKUL CHAND NARANG. Dr. Sir. M.A., 


Ph. D., Bar-at-Law; Ex-Minister Punjab 
Guvernment, Lahore. 6. 15 Nov. 1878. 
Punjab University, Calcutta University. Oxford 
Educ: University, and Bern University. Was 
Professor and Barrister. Publications: The 
Message of the Vedas and Transformation ox 
Sikhism. Address: 5, Montgomery Road, 
Lahore. 


GOLDSMITH, Rev. MAIcoLM GEORGE, Mis- 


sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 3. 1849. Edue.: Kensingten Pro- 
rietary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
lege, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.MLS. 
Missionary Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75: Principal, Harris School ,Madras, 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-09; Hon. Canon, 8t. George's 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address; Royapet 
House, Royapettah, Madras. 


LL.B., 
Minister for Revenue, C. P. and Berar Govern- 
ment. b. 1887. After graduating served as 
teacher in the Aryan Education Society ; 
took Law Degree in 1910, began practice at 
Berar; was elected Secretary, Central Bank, 
Akola, in 1925; was returned on Congress 
ticket to the Leg. Council in 1926 and was 
member of that body from 1927-30; was 
President of Akola Municipal Committee 
(1928-31); President, Bar Association, Akola, 
1931-32; resigned seat in the Legislature ; 
was for a long time President of the Akola 
District Congress Committee; acted as 
Secretary, Provincial Congress Committee ; 
was Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Berar Provincial Conference ; was elected 
Chairman, Central Bank, Akola (1936); was 
returned to the C. P. and Berar Leg. Assembly 
in 1987, Address: Civil Lines, Nagpur. 


GORDON, Eyrxz, B. A. (Oxon), 0.1.8. (1935), 


C.I1.E. (1931) Chairman, Federal Public Ser- 
vices Commission 6. 28 Feb. 1884 m. _ Lilias 
Edith Napier (1912); d. 1938. Edue.: Rossall 
and Queen’s College, Oxford. Joined I.CS. 
1908, Member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of the C. P., 1983-36. Address: 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 


X3OSWAMI, KumaR Tuisi CHANDRA, M.A. 


(Oxon.), Zemindar Indian Member, Legislative 
Assembly 1923-30. Son of Raja Kisorilal Go- 
swamiof Serampore, member of first Bengal 
Executive Council. 6.1898. Educ; Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent India at the August Session 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section, Member Bengal Le gislativeAssem bly 
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since 1937 and Deputy Leader of the Congress GRAHAM, H E Simm LANoELoT, MA (Oxon.), 


Party Address The Raj Baree, Seram 
pore » Rainey Park Ballygunge, Calcutta 
amachha, Benares , Puri 


GOULD, Hergert Ross BA (Oxon), CIE 
Indian Civil Service 6b 17th April 
1887 m fTlorence Mary Butler Educ 
Chilfton College Brasenose College 
Oxford Arrived Bombay 1911 Asst Colh 
Dharwar, (Canara Larkhana 1911 16 
Military Service TA RO 19161919 Asst 
Collr Sholapur 1919 Dy Commuissione: 
Upper Sind fJrontier 192023 3 Collr 
Sholapur, 19241928 Collr Poona 1.29 
Private Secretary to Governor (Acting) 
1929 30 Address Bombay and Poona 


GOUR, 8m HakI Stra, Kr (1925), MA, D 
Litt, DCU.L ILD, Member of the Legis 
lative Assembly 1921 34 Barrister at Law | 
b 26 Nov 1872 Fdue Govt High Schoo) | 
Saugor Hislop Coll, Nagpur Downing Coll 
fambrdge Presdt Municipal Committee 
Nagpur, 1918 22 Yust Vice Chancellor and 
Hon PD Titt Delhi University re appomted 
1st May 1924 1926 Vice Chancellor Nagpur 
University (1936 8) President of the High 
Court Bar Association “Member of Indiin 
Ccntral Committe. Icader of the National 
Party in the Assembly and Icader of the 
Opposition 1927 1934 Delegate to the Joint 
Committec of Parliament 1933 Hon Member 
of the Anthenjum Chib National Liberal 
Olub and British Impirc Society Publica 
tiona law of transfcr in British India 3 vols 
(6th Kdition) “enal Law of British India 


2 vols (5th Fdition) Hindu Code (3ri 
Kdition) Lhe Spirit of Buddhism = (4th 
reprint) His only Love Lost Souls Story 


of the Indian Revolution Raniom Rhym + 
and other poems Address Nigpur CG P 


GOVINDOSS CHATHOORBHOOJADOSS DIWAN 
BAHADUR Ei MLC 0 20th February 1878 
Leading Indian Merchant and Banker in 
Madras, Senior Partner of Messrs Chathoor 
bhoojadoss hhoos Idoss 
and Sons Sheriff of 
Madras‘ for the year 1914 
Presented the city of 
Madras with a statue of 
His late Majesty hing 
George V one of the 
founders of the Southern 
India Chamber of Com 
merce and  1t3_ Presi 
dent Vice President of 
the S P C A One 
of the founders of and 
for a long time Director of the Indian Bank 
Ltd Director Madras Telephone Company a 
Trustee of the Madras Port Trust Was Direc- 
tor of the Central Bank of India, Madras 
and the Bank of Hindusthan Ltd Madras 
Director and Vice President, Madras City 
Co operative Bank President, Hindu Central 
Committee Madras and _ Vice President 
Servants of Dharma Society, Madras Mem 





KCSI (1938) KCIE (1930), Bar at Law 
CIE (1924),1(S First 
Governor of Snd 0 18 
{prl 1880 ™m Olive 
Bertha Maurice I'duc St 
Paul’s School London 
and Balliol Coll 

Yntered Indian 
Service 1904 Asstt Col- 
lector, 1904 Asstt 
Judge 1908 Asstt Legal 
Remebrancer, Bombay 
191i Judicial Asstt 

Kathiawar 1918 Joimt 
Secretary, Iegisiative Department, Govern 
ment of India 1921-1935 Address 
Karachi 





tRAHAM VERY REV JOHN ANDERSON CIE 


911 VD FRGS F194 _ haise: I Hind 
Gold Medallist (Delhi Durbar, 1903 Bar 1935) 
Silver Jubilee Medal MA (Kd) DD 
(Kdin and Aberdecn) Moderator of (hurch 
of Scotland 1931 32 Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland at Kalimpong Bengal since 

889 Hon Supermtendent of the St 
Andrew s Colonial Homcs for Poorer Anglo 
Indian Children 2? 8th Sept 1861 sof 
David Graham formerly of H M Customs 
Tondon lattcrlv of Girdross N Bm 1589 
hate MConachie (d@ 1919) Fdinbur.h 
(Ixaiser I Hind Gold Medallist 1916) twos 
four d Fduc Cirdross Parish School 
Glasgow High School Ldinburzh University 
Was inthe Home Civi] Service in Ldinburph 
1877 82. graduated 1880 ordaimed 1889 
Publications On the Threshold of Three 
Closed Iands Missionary I xpansion of the 
Reformed Churches The Fducation of the 
An.lo Inlian Child Striy Thoughts on a 
Tmivireal Relizion Address Kahmpong 
Bengal 


QRAHAME WILLIAM FITZWILLIAM ICS, Pro 


vineial Art Officer Supdt of Cottage Indus 
tries and Provincial Traiimng Officer since 
1925 6 1871 m 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning niece of Governor Dunlop of Mame 
U $8 A Educ at Charterhouse and 
irinty Hall, Cambridge Sapdt and Pol 
Officer S Shan States Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb 1919 
to June 1920 Supermtendent and P O 
8S 8 8 from 192225 Address Pegu Club, 
Rangoon 


GRAVELY, FREDERIC HENRY DSc, FASB 


} NI Superintendent Government Museum 
Madras b 7th Dec 1885 m Laura Balling 
Educ Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ of Manchester Demonstrator 
in Zoology Victoria Univ of Manchester 
Asstt Supermtendent Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Asstt Superintendent, Zoological 
Survey of India Superm‘endent Govern 
ment Museum Madras Publications 
Various papers mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
Address Museum) House, Egmore Madras 


ber Local Board of the Reserve Bank of GRAY, ALEXANDER GEORGE JP (1918), 


India Madras 
Park Town Madras 
Telegraphic Address 


Address 459 Mint Street 
Telephone No 32151 
C/o Diamond 


Manager, Bank of India Ltd Vice President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers 6 1884 m Dulce 
Murnel Fanny Wild, 1922 Edyc 


Who’s Who wm Indra. 


Macclesfield Grammar School Parrs Bank, 
Ltd , Manchester and District , arrived India, 
1905, entered service of the Bank of India 


Ltd, 1908 Sheriff of Bombay, 1937 
Address 88, Nepean Sea Road, Malabar 
Hill Bombay 
GRITTITHS CHARLFS MLA Bengal 
Hony Magistrite Scildah Police Court 
Ldueated at St Thomas School Calcutta 


he served as a Licensed Measurer Benzal 
Chamber of Commerce from 19011932 A 
recipient of the Lon, 
Service and 1914 1918 War 
Medals he ws on severil 
occasions ippomnted a 
member of the Advisory 
Comunittce Auwliary 
Torce Calcutta Mihtirv 
Area He was a member 
Deputation to I ngland m 
of the An.lo Indian 
1925 He was elcected 
unopposed to the Benzal 
Le zaslatiy ¢ Council in 1936 
He was Vice President of 
the Anzlo Indian Assremtion Tenziul it the 
tin ¢ of the cencral elections He ww opposed 
by the Association group of e¢indidates in the 
clections but he contested a5 in Inde pendent 
cundidite and was returned Py newly 50 per 


rere ar? seri 





cent of the voters ?~ Anz 30 1884 
tddie s 40 Pole Hospitul Rowl Intilh | 
Calcutts 


GRIGG Sir (Preci) Jamrs KCB (1982), 
kK CSI] (1986) Finance Member of Govern 

ment of In lia since 1934 & 16 Dec 1890 
es of lrank Alfred Grigg =m 1919 Gcrtrude 
Charlotte y d of Rev G 1 Hough 

Educ Bournemouth School St Johns 
College Cambridge Wrangler Mathematical 
Tripos appointd to  Ircasurv, 1913 

served RGA, 191518 Prinepal Private 
Seerctiry to sucecssive Chancellors of the 
Eachequcr 19211330 Chairman Board of 
Customs and Excise Nov 19380 Chairman, 
Board of Inland Revenue, 1930 34 Linance 


Member Government of India 1934 
4ddress Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi 


GULAB SINGH, Reis, SarpaAR, EX MLA, 
Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank 
Ltd , Lyallpur, and Landlord 6 March 1866, 
m @ of Dr Sardar Jawahir Singh Reig of 
Lyallpur Educ Government Coll , Lahore 
Headmaster, Govt Sandeman High School 
Quetta, for 10 years, Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist Board, Lyall 
pur,and Pres of several co operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920 and re- 
elected in 1923 and re elected in 1926 un 
opposed Member, Finance Committee, Gov 
ernment of India Hon “Magte, Lyallpur 
for 9 years Address Gulab Singh Strect 
Lyallpur, Punjab 

GULAMJILANI, BIJLIKHAN, SARDAR, NAWAB 
OF WAI First Class Sardar ofthe Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief 6 28 July 1888 m sister of H.H 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora,son and 
heir, Nawabzada Saududdin Haidar due 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps tor two vears, 1906-08 , 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis, 


tUPTA, ‘1H} 


Tcgislativc 
ATCC (1121 36) 


Ber ir 
Ary wm Teague 


Addris 


IGUPIA DusHpanput Tara MT A 
isthe M naging Direetor of 


GUPT:, 
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Council, and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923 , was elected Vice President, 
Bombav Presidency Muslim League and i8 
permanent President of Satara District 
puna Islam, appointed Hon ADC toH 
E the Governor of Bombay in 1929 President 
of the State Council, Jaora State 30th July, 
1930 for three months after which resigned 
Address ‘Ihe Palace Wai, District Satara 


GULIILAND, CoLIn CAMPBELL, Secretary and 


Clerk of the Course, Roval Western India 
Turf Club Ltd 5b 2nd December 1892 m™ 
Margaret Patricia Gulliland (nce Denehy) 
Fdue Oundle School Joincd F W Hellgers 
& Co ,Iondon 1912 Calcutt: 1914 15, served 
with Indian Cavalry, 1915 1919 saw active 
service with 32nd Jancers, Iraq, 1916 and 
191819 with Croft and Lorbes, 1919 29 

Partner, Croft and Forbes Lxchinge Brokers, 
Bomibay , served as member of Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Rombay, 1929, 
jomed W I T C as Asst Secretary, Nov 

1929 Address 5 Burnett Road, Poona 


Hon MR (HANSHYAMSING 
Bse LI B Muguzar and Speaker of the 
Ccnotril Provinces Jez Assembly b&b 1886, 
m Mrs Ju Jevi Gupti Aiue Rarpur 
Jubbulpore Allahabid = Picsident MC 
Dug Chunmian Dt C!) Dru. Chairman 
Cooperative Bunk Diuz memba CP 
Touslitive Cound (1928 29) Jerder of the 
Congress Party wd of Op), sition in CP 
Coundl (1 26 29) member 
MI A (Contr al) 1934 37 
President of the Arya. Siamajyas of € P and 
13920 957 President = Intcrmational 
1937) Lubli tions Bhatat 
Shtkshs Ad ush (Ide ul of national educ ution) 
Diug © P 
Punjib 
The Dulv Tq 
Delhi A trusted Jicutcnant of the late 
Swami = Shi wddhanand 
he took a prominent put 
in political activities in 
the countiy ind actively 
wsoulated himsci with 
the sociil reform move 
ment of the Hindu Socie 
ty particularly the ame 
hor ition of the depressed 
clisss He has been a 
member of the All India 
Concress Commuittce and 
suffered 1mp1ls0onment 
five times for over (two 
yeus m connection with different political 
movcments nee 1921 He takes a heen interest 
In the civic hfe of Delhi He Icd the Peoples 
Partv in the Wunicipi! Committee for a consi 
deral le time ind 15 at present Deputy Leader 
of the Congress Municip Patty m the Muni 
cipul Committee of which he his been a 
member for the list 9 vears =b June 1901 
Address Burn Bistion Roid Delhi 


SATISH CHANDRA, CIE _ (1982), 
Bar at Law, Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department 6 16 September 1876 m 
second @ of the late Mr K N Roy Statutory 
Civil Service Educ London  Aassistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-14, 
subsequently Dy Secretary and Joint Secy., 
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Legislative Department, Governnient of India. 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, 1929. tired 1933, Address 
29, Raypore Road, Civil Lines, Delhi 
GURMANI, MIAN MUSHTAQ, KHAN BAHADUR, 
ML A. (Punjab) After being educated at 
M A.O. College Aligarh, the Khan Bahadur 
enttied public life He 
formed the Muzaffargarh 
Distiict Zemindars’ Asso 
ciation in 1926 and became 
its President next year, was 
elected unopposed to the 
Punjab Legislative ( ouncil 
from the Mushm Land 
holders’ Constituency in 
1930 In 1936 he 
sponsored and carried the 
i Punjab Alienation of Land 

Amendment Til] also sei ved 
on various select committecs ot the House 

October 25 1905 <Addreas Thatte 

Gurmani, Muzaftargarh District, Punjab. 
GWALIOR, His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA MUKHTAR- 
UieMULK Azini-Ul-Iqtidar, Rafi-ush-shan, 
Wala Siiikoh, Mohatasham-i-Dauran, Umdat- 
ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja-Hisamus-Saltanat 
JIWAIJTIEAO ScCINDIA Alijah Bahadur Shrinath, 
Mansur-i-Zaman, Iidwi 1-Hazrat i-Malik-1- 
Mauzzam-t-Rafi-ud-Darja-i- Inglistan 5. 26th 
June 1916, Succeeded to the gad: on 5th 
June 1925 Address : Jai Bilas Palace, Gwalior 

YER, THE HON SIR MAURICEL LINFORD, 

; CL (Oxon) KCB (1927), 

KCST (1935), Chicf Justice of India and 
President of Federal Court, since Oct 1, 1937 
b 25th April 1878, a Alsina Hulen Marton 
Burdett, elder daughttr of Sir Henry Burdett, 
KCB, KCVO, Edti Westminster , 
Christ Church, Oaford (hon Student 1937), 
Fellow of Ali Souls College Oxford, 1902 
1916 Barristet at Law, Inne: Temple, 1902 
(hon Bencher, 1937) h € 1930 Legal 
Advise1, Mintstiy of Shipping, 1916 19 
Legal Adviser, Ministiy ot Health 1919 26 
H M Procwator (General and Sohcator to 
Treasury, 1926433, Eust Parhamentiry 
Counsel to Treasury, 193437 Address 
New Delhi. 


HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB Banapur, KHAN 
BAHADUR NAWAB SIR MUHAMMAD KT. (1922), 
K.CS81, (1927), KCI.E. (1924), LL DP. 
db, Sept. 22. 1869 m. Sadathun Nisa 
Begum. &due.: Zilla High School, Saida- 
pet. Joined the Bar in !888; in 1897 
was presented Certificate of Honour on the 
occasion of (Golden Jubilee of the late 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria; from 
1901 devoted whole time to local self- 
government and held the position of 
Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres , 
Talnk Board and Pres., Dist. Board; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Comma. on Decen: 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Comm.tte:, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov, 1923-March 1824, Member of ncil 
ef the Governor of Madras, 1920-1924. 
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Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 1925-1930 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1920). 
Address Malabar Hill, Bombay 


HAIDER KARRARJAFRI, Sven Kuan SAHIB 


kx Member Central Legis Assembly and Re- 
tired Asstt Manager, Court of Wards, Balram- 
pur Raj} 6 8 Nov’ 1879 Married Educ 

Collegiate School Balrampur, MAO Coll, 
Ahgarh, Agra College and Nistri’s Accountancy 
Institution, Bombay, Member Gonda Dist 
Board, for six years, Member Municipal 
Board, Balrampur for 20 years. Hon Magre 
Balrampur, for 20 vears, V1ee Chairman, 
Balrampur Central Co operative Bank; Mem- 
ber Standing Committee, All India Shia Con- 
ference , Trustee, Shia Coll , Lucknow Pres) 

dent and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ 
ea Address [Balrampur, Dist. Gonda 

P 


HAIG, H E, Sm Harry GrRanam K.C.8.1., 


CIE (1928),C ST. (1930), Governor of the 
United Provinces 6 13 Apnl 1881 m to 
Violtt May Deas, d. of J. Deas, I.C S (retired) 
Educ . Winchester and New 
Colleges, Oxford Entered 
CS, 1905; Under-Secre- 
tary to Govt.,U P, 1910 12, 
Indian Army Reserve of . 
Officers, 1915-1919 , Deputy i- 
Secretary toGovt of India, | ™~ 9 
Finance Dept , 1920, Secy, é 
Fiscal Commussion, 1921-22 , 
attached Lee Commussion, i 
1923-24. Private Sccretary NY 
to Viceroy, 1925; Secretary & 
to Govemment of India 
Home Dept , 1926-30, Home Member, Govt. 
of India, 1930-34. Governor of U. P. since 
December, 6, 1934. Address Governor's 
Camp (U P.). 






Pad 


HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, Kaan BAHADUR (1926), 


MBE (1936) Managing Director of Pionecr 
Arms Co, Delhi and Meerut During Great 
Balkan War (1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut 
Division Red Crescent Fund; during Great 
War (1918) worked as Hon Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board, 
re-elected in 1919, elected in 1920 to Legie 
lative Assembly, re-elected in 1923, _ re- 
elected unopposed m 1930 Elected to Ral 
way Finance Committee 1981 and to Standing 
Committee for Pilgrimage to Hedjaz, 1934 as 
well as to Fuel O11 Committee and to the 
Committee in the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands to the Government ot 
India Appomted in 1922 to bench 
of Hon Magistrates, appointed 1927 
Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowered “ First Class ’’ 1929 , Empowered 
‘‘ First Class Special,’’? 1933 Elected m 1922, 
Hon Secretary to the Central Ha) Committee 
of India Elected unopposed 1927 to 
Cantonment Board, re-elected nn-opposed 
in 1928 , elected Vice-President of Prohibition 
League of India, President of Meernt Canton- 
ment Reslents{ Association, Elected Presi- 
dent, Central Mushm Association , Elected 
President of Mercantile Assocution and 
Elected President, U. P. Punjabi Sowdagar 


Who's Who 


Conference 1930 Elected Chairman  AlHl- 
India Mushm Conference in 1936 = President 

Ayurvedic and Unani Anjuman ‘Libbia 
United Provinces President Pubhe Weltare 


andy Delhi Address Ahashmirl Gate 
elhi 
HAKEEM ABDUL MA B Se LLB 


Advocate Allahabad High Court Deputy 
Speaker, United Provinces Leg Assembly 
6 1891, m Ayesha Begam Educ Muir 
Central College Allahabad Entered legal 
profession (1914) and has been practising at 
Baste (UP) was a member of the Leg 
Council (1923 26) Charman of the Education 
Committee Dt Boird Baste since 1932 
Address Advocate Baste (U P) 

HAKSAR, Cot SIR Kattas NARAIN, Kt 
19293 CIF ILD Mishiri hhas Bahadur 
Prime Minister Bikancr ‘State 0b 20th 
Tebruary 1978 s of Ps Har Natain 
Haksar q¢ of Ru Bahadur Dharam 
Narain Haksar CIk one ¢8_ three 
ad Educ Victoria College Gwalior 

Allahabad University BA, Hon Professor 
of History and Philosophy § 18991903 

Private Secretary to the Maharaja Scindia 
from 190312, Under Secretary, Political 
Department on deputation, 1905 1907 

Capt 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry 
1908 Major, 1904, Lt Col 1907 Col, 
1924 Senior Member Board of Revenue 
1909 14, Durector, Princes Special Organisa 
tion on deputation, 1 Feb 1928 to 18 Dec 
1928 and since lst December 1929 upto 
April 1932 Nominated Member to the 
Indian Round Table Conference both sessions 

also served on the I ederal Structure Committce 
and its Sub Committees Mr Ihomas Army 
Committee and Peel Committee nominated 
to serve on the Federal Iinance Committee 
of the Round Table Conference in India 

served as Secretary General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Round Table Con 
ference, also represented Government of 
His Highness of Jammu and Kashmir at 
the 2nd Round Table Conference Political 
Member Gwalior Durbar 19121937 Chief 
Mipister Bikaner State 1938 Publications 

(with H M Bull) Madho Rao Scindia 1925 
(with K M Panikkar) Federal India 1930 

occasional articles on social and ifiterary 
subjects m th Asiatic Review Address 

Bikaner Rajputany 


HAMIED A KkuWAJA DI BSc MA PHD 
(Berlin) AIG 10C%S (Lonion) MLC 
Bombay Griduited m science from the 


Allahabad Universitv in 1920 and wis on the 
staff of the Nationul Mus 

B lim University Aligarh 1s 
= Reider in Chemistiv upto 
1923 In 1924 he lett tor 
Europe and joined the Ler 
linn University where he 
worked under Professors 
Rosenhemm Nernst Haber 
Spranger and Freundlich 
He obtained Doctorate 
@ fiom Berhn University in 
oe i _g@ 1927 and stayed several 
i ages “See years in Europe for the 
study of chemical and 

harmaceutical Industry He settled down in 
ombay in January 1931 and soon established 
® very prosperous business in chemical and 
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harmaceutical products and several other 
ines He was a member of the Syndicate 
of the Aligarh Muslim University till 
October 1936 and 1s at present a member 
of the Court His latest industrial enter 
prise 13 the (Chemical Industrial and Phar 
maceutical Taboratories ITtd which he has 
formed as a public limited company to promote 
the chemical and pharmaceutical industry on 
similar hnes as in Furope 06 October 31 
1898 Address 12 Rampart Row Fart, 
Bombay 

Sir MAURICE GARNIFR 


KCSI BA (Oxon) CIE (1930) CSI 
(1934) ICS Governor of Bihar & 28 Oct 
1883 mG CM Veasey 


Edue Winchester Colleze 
and New Colkge Oxford 
Appointed to ICS 1907 

Under Secretary Bihar and 
O1ssca 191315 Macntrate 
and Collector 1915 20 

Secretary Tocal Self 
Government Dept Bihar 
and Orissa 1919 24 Magis 
trate Collector 1925 29, 
Commissioner 192930 Ch 
Secretary to Govt of Bihar 
and Ori-sa, 1930 32 Home Secretarv, Govt 
of India 1932 Address Goverament 
House Patna 





HAMILL, Harry, BA, Principal, Elphinstone 


College 6 3 Aug 1891 m Hilda Annto 
Shipp Educ Royal Academical Institution, 
Beliast, and Queens University, Belfast 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army Appointed to the IES in 1919 
Address flphinstone College Bombay 


HAMILTON ARCHIBALD HFNR\ DF BupsaH, 


BA Judge Chief Court of Oudh Since Oct 
19375 4th July 1886 m Suzanne Mignean 
Fdue Kings School Canterbury Corpus 
fhristi College Cambridge Indian Civil 
Service District and Sessions Judge (1925) 
Offg YTegal Remembrancer (1923) Judicial 
Secretary to Government (1928) Acting 
Judicial Commissioner NW EP (1936) 
Acting Puisne Judge Allahabad High Court 
(1987) <Addrest Lucknow 


HAMMOND, WILLIAM HENRY MA, JP, 
ERGS MRSC. 


VD Hon Presi 
dency Magistrate Principal Anglo Scottish 
Kducation Society Hon Sec Association 
of Heads of ¥ urope in Schools in India, Lt Col 
Commandant Bombav Contingent 1937 06 
April 20 1886 m Dorothy Dymoke d@ of late 
H Dvmohke of Scriviloby Hall, Imcolnshire 
Edue Warwick School Worcester Coll, 
Oxford Trinity Coll Dublin Address 
Cathedral andJ hn Connon High School, 
Fort Bombav 


HAMPTON, HENRY VERNER, BA (Dub) 


(First Class Hons and Gold Medalist in 
Philosophy) Dip Ed MA JP _ Fellow 
of the Bombay University Principal, Secon- 
dary Training College Bombay 05 1 May 
1890 m_ Stella, only d of the late 
Sir George Townsend JIenwick KCGM 
Educ ‘Trinity College Dublin ad oa 
to IES, 1913, Prof, Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
1914-20 , Vice-Principal, Karnatak College 
Dharwar, 192028, Principal, Karnatak 
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College, Dharwar, 1923 80 Principal, Second HAQUD SYED FAZLE MLA, Orissa Belongs 


ary Training College since 1930 Publicateon 
Editor, ‘“‘ Indian Lducation ” 1919 23 ( ontri 
butor to the Year Look of Iducation 
1935 and 1938 = {ddress 
College Cruickshank Road Bombay 

HANAGI ABDUL KARIM AMELNSAHIB ML 1 
One of the leiding Mer 
chants of Gadag 6 27th 
October 1901 He has been 
a member of the Gadag 
Betiger1 Municipal Borough 
since 1931 and its Preside nt 
in the voir 1935 1936 35 46 
present Vicc President of 
the District Local Boird 
Dharwar He isa member 
of many public institutions 
and takes kecn mtcrest in 
the welfare ot his commu 
nity 4ddress Gadig 


HANNAH SLN, Mrs (NI HANNAN GUHA) b 
in Calcutta 
(1st class), 
‘lL eachers 


I duc BA (Hons) IL 
Calentta Uninasity  cbtamed 
Diploma Central Institute of 
Tduciation londcn 1920 
carried on reseyrch im 
Psychology under Pro 
fessor Spearman cf J ondon 
Umversity ‘Taught at 
the Jewish Guls School 
Calcutta later Principal 
ot New High School for 
% Gitl Lombty Resided in 
Jondon fcr 7 years study 

mr and carrying on active 
Ff 3 propasinda on behalf of 
} the Womens Oreanizaticn 
wm India TJondon iwpiesentative of the 
Saroy) Nalin. Dutt Memorial Association 
Benzal and of the Womens Indian Associa 
tion, Madias In 1932 imvited to retin 
to Indie to help to launch the Lady Irwin Col 
lege and has been ducctress of that institution 
ever since Mis pen 2 deeply interested in 
women § activities was one of the represen 
tatives of the Womens Indian Association 
at the joint meeting ot the three Womens 
Organizations convuned Mm Delhi Janatary 
1935 to consider the Jomt Paihamentary 
Report Charman ot the ccnstitucnt branch 
of the All India Womens Conference Vice 
President ot the Delhi Provinaal Council cf 
Women, member of the Maternity and (hild 
Welfire Buren dd iress lady Irwin 
College for Women Sikandrt Road New cl 
HAQ MonawMip Moniepul MA LIB 
MLA took hy MA wd JIB degrees 
from Nizpui University in 1930 and has put 
im scven yeus practice at 
the Bar at Akola A sit 
ecasful lawver and ekctcd 
member of the Ahola 
Municipal ( ommuttee he 
lo the president of the 
Anjuman Islimia Akol, 
He takes a Ie ding pirt 
inthe publi hic of Berar 
and has obtained = the 
highest peiccntage of 
votis from among all 
niga reas: of ve P 
& elar egislative 
Assembly. Address Pieader, Akola, Berar 





Sccondiry Lramug 








to a piominent = Syed 
fimily of Ormsa and 1s the 
Manizcr ot the propartics 


cf ox Jaulm, AZcmindu 
ot Jen al J cforc takin, 
up this appointment im 


1)J34 he ws the Manael 
of the properties of a 
7cmnd yu and Jiziudar of 
Cuttich 6 September 15 
1900 1d lress Pikshi 
Jwir khutchery Road 
Cuttickh O11591 





HAR BILAS SARDA, DIWAN BaAwapuR, 1932, 


IRSL,MRBRAS, 188, b 3June 1867 

Educ Ajmer Government College and Agra 
College Was ateacher in Government College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicia) Depart 
Ment n 1892 apptd Guardian to H.H 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmer in 1894 , reverted 
to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
n 1902, was Subordinate Judge, First Class, 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court Beawar, till 
1921, Judge, Small Causes Court Ajmer, 
1921 23 officiated as Addl Dist and Sessions 
Judge and retired m Dec 1923, and was 
Judge, Chef Court, Jodhpur Elected 
Member, Leg Assembly, from Aymer Merwara 
Constituency 1n 1924 and re elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1980 was Dy Leader, 
Nationalist Party m Legislative Assembly 
Was one of the Chairman of the Leg Assembly 
Presided over Indian National Social Con 
ference at Lahore 1929 and All India Vaisha 
Conference at Bareilly m 1925 , was a member 
of the Pnmary Lducaition Committee appoint 
ed by the Government of India and of the 
General Retrencbment Committee Govern- 
ment of India and General Purposes Com- 
mittee has long been a member of the Stand 

ing Finance Committee of Government of 
India Awarded Silver Jubilee Medal 1935 
Member B B & C I Ry Local Advisory 
Committee Vice Presidcnt Ajnur Mcrwaia 
Child Welfare and Mitcrmty League Mcmber 
on Board for the Victoria Hospital Le per ASy 
lum A4jymcr Author of Child Marriage Restra 

tion Act popularly hnown asthe Sarda Act 

also Ajmer Merwara Court Fees Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Act 
both passed by the Jegislative Assembly. 
Publications Hindu Superiority , Ajmer 
Historical and Descriptive , Maharana Sanga , 
Maharana Kumbh.i Maharaja Hammir of 
Ranthambhor Speeches ind Wiitings and 
Prithvira) Vaya 18 Lditor of the Dayanand 
Commemoration Volume and 1s Secretary of 
the Paroptharm Sabhi of Indias Was 
prosvnted ty the Hon Sir George Ogilvic 
KRCST Resident Rajputana and Chief 
Commission r Ajmer Metwara ¢n behalf of 
the public includmz somc ruling Princes a 


(ommemoration Vohume in Oct = 1937 
4ddres3 Harmwas (Civil Lincs, Ajmer 
Rajputana 


HARI KISHAN KAUL, Raja PanDIT MA, 


CSI CIC. Rai Bahidur b 1869s of Raja 
Pandit Sura} Kaul, CIE Educ Govt 
Coll Lahore Asstt Commer 1890, Jun. 
Secy to Financial Commsr 1893-97, District 
Judge, Lahore, 189798, Deputy Comnir, 
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Jhang 1898, Settlement Officer “Wuzaffar 
garh, 1898 1903, S QO Mianwah 19038, 
Dy Commsr 1906, Dy Commr Muzaffar- 
garh, 190809, Dy Commsr and Supdt 
Census Operations Punjab 191012 Dy 
Commr’s, Montgomery, 1913 on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes Dec 1913 April 
1914, Deputy Commussioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 191719 Dy Commissioner, Jhelum 
1919 Commussgioner Rawal Pindi D:vision 
1919 20 Commissioner Jhulunder Division 
November 1920to November 1923 Member 
Royal Commission on Services 1923 1924 
Commissioner, Rawal Pind: Division 1924 
retired, Nov 1924 Member, LCconomic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 Member Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry Ln 
quiry), 192627 Dewan, Bharatpur State 
April to October 1927 Prime Miunister 
Jammu and Kashmir State 1931 32 Address 
29 Lawrence Road, Lahore 


HARISINGH Masor GENERAL RAO BAHADUR 
THAKUR, OF SATTASAR CIKE, OBL Army 
Minister State Council and GOC Bikaner 
State Forces 6 1882 Educ “Mayo College 
Address Sattasar House Bikaner 


HARNAM SINGH SoOpDHI CapTraiyn WIA 
(Punjab) He is in Honorary Mazistrate and 
Civil Julge and 15 1 rais of Sult inkhanwal1 
estate m= Lerozepore District 15 a direct 
de cend int of the 4th Sikh 
Guru and has marr d the 
daughtcr of Raja Sur Baby 
Gurbukhsin.h Bedi kt 

KBL CIE of Riwal 
pind: Tducated at the 
Aitchson Chifs Collcge 
Tihore has subscribed 
thousands of rupecs for 
charitics and takes keen 
interest in Public and 1eli 
gious activities andisthe (ee 
Piesident of several public ag 

and = rcligious bodics 
He commands great influence 
Sikhs and 
Jemperancc moviment Heis a biglandloid 
with practical knowkdge of agriculture Jb 
Aun.ust 4 1903 tdiress Sultankhanwala 
Dt kerozc pore Punjab 


among thc 
Is a great advocatc of the 


HASAN AIAN MOHOWED AHADIM Bb 1898 
Son of Ahan Bahidin Dibu ul Mulh Amur 
ul Umia Sir Mohomed Istar Hisan khan 
AT CII 


Lx Minister Bhopal (C I) and 
Khuiput Mirs (Sind) States 
and nominated membe1 for 
U P of the Council cf State 
Has four sons and one 
dau.hter Educ Shahja 
hanpur Bhopal Alizarh and 
Kngland A descendant of 
t verv respectable and loyal 
family of Shihjahanpur 
(UP) diwing the Mutiny 
his giandtither and grand 
uncles took the cause of 

= Government even at the 
risk of their lives two of his grand 
uncles were killed and his ancestral house was 
burnt by the rebels which 1s known since then 
by the name of Jali Kothi’ Takes keen 
interest in matters of public utihty Has 
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presented to the Indian Red Cross Society a 
magnificent building fully equipped with up 
to date appliances for Maternity & Child 
Welfire and named it after his father H1s 
lonited 4 + Iakh of rujees for the proposed 
Sir Isiw Orphanage at Shahjahanpur 
Pition ani Vice President of the U P Branch 
ot the Indian Red Cioss Society in 1936 and 
1)37 respectively 4ddress Jah hoth, 
Shahjihanpur U P 


HATHWA, MAHARAJA BAHADUR GURU MAHA- 


DEV ASRAM PRASAD S4H1 OF OG 19 July 1893, 
S Oct 1896 to the Gad: after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
KCIE, of Hathwa Address Hathuwa 
P O, Distnct Saran, Behar and Orissa 


HAYE MIAN ABDUL, BA, LLB, MBE. 


(1919) M LA.,, Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
6 Oct 1888 Edue at Lahore Forman 
Christian College Passed LLB, 1910, 
etarted practice at Ludhiana elected Muni- 
cipal Commussioner same year __ elected 
Jr Vice President, 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President Is first non official President or 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was cIccted 1n 1922 Membcr Legislative 
Assembly 1923 30 Director The Mushm 
India Insurance Co Ltd and thc Northern 
India Fiectric Supply €o Ltd MLA 
(Punjab and Hon Munistcr for Kducation 
iddiess Punjab Civil Secretariat Lahore 


Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mal b 
March 7, 1887 m Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928 Educ London and Paris’ Free 
lance journalism London till 1912 joined 
staff of The Madias Time 1912 Asst 
Lditor Zhe Madras Mail 1921 becoming 
Tditor 1928 Member Madras Port Trust, 
Midras City Council Publications 10000 
Miles in Africa 4ddiess Sunnyside, 
White s Road Madras 


HA\MAN AIBERTMBLLVILLF OBF MLA 


Behar Is an Accountint of exceptional 
ability and viuwied experince He was 
employed for 35 vears on the Railways of 
India and rose to be the hed of the Railway 
Accounts Department He 
also occupied for four vears 
the office of Staff Member 
of the Railway Board He 
defended the RailwavBud 4 3 

get for miny yeais In the Seek 2 
(Central) Fegislative AS , WR, 
sembly Heis employed at : : 

present as the head of the 

Accounts Department of 

the Tita Iron ani Steel 

Comjany Mr: Havman 

is one of the leaders of 

the Anglo Indian com 

munity He has always stiongly advised 
Anglo Indiins to work in the closest co 
operation and with ,oodwill with all other 
communities in India on the basis of a fair 
field and no favour He 1s a great sports 
man of international reputation He was 
the first Indian to be appointed Vice 
President of the Federation Internationale 
De Hocke 


ft 
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Madras 
After his education at St Aloysius College 
Mangalore he assumed the management of 

; the Dharmastala Insti 
tution He 1s keenly 
interested m village re 
constiuction work He 
has been a promoter of 
the policy of religious 
unification for which pul 
pose he has organised 
many conferences From 
1920 26 he was a mem 
ber of the Madras Le! 
_—s < lative Counal & Due 
tens rar % embcr 1%87 4ddress 
Dharmastala S hanara Madras 






HENDERSON, ROBERT HERRIOT, CIE, Tea 


Planter (retired), Supdt of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam, Chair- 
man, Ind Tea Assoc, Cachar and Sylhet 
Represented ten plantas community on 
Imp. Leg Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration Was Member, 
Legislative Counoll of E Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur &tate Durbar, 1917-16 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


HENNISSY JosstryN BA Hons (Oxon) 


(02) Diploma with Distinction in Political 
clence and Fconomics (1925) (Oxon) 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour (137) 
Director of Public Information Government 
of India since Sep 1937 0b 17th November 
1902 m Lora Iranccs 2nd daughter of the 
late Krederick Nov) Piton ICS Educ 

Charterhouse New College Oxford Joined 
Reuters News Agency Tondon 1931 Assis 
tant Correspondent Reuters Paris office 
(1932 35) Chief Piris Correspondent WVeus 
Chronule (London) 1935 37 sent as Special 
Correspondent Cat ilonian Revolutacn (1934) 

Sarr Pletiscite 1)35 nish Civil War 
1936 Ff eblications Articles in Sphere 
Fortnightly Review The Tunes Neus Chiro 
nicle Address Dcthi/Simly 


HERAS, HENBY, 8J MA, Profcssor of 


th 


Indian History, Dircctor of the Indian His 
torical Research Institute, St Xavier s Callege, 
Bombay University , Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay , Member of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, Member of the Inter 
national Committee of Historical Sciences 
Corresponding Member ofthe Royal Anthro 
pological Institute London and of Academia 
panola dela Historia Madrid correspond 
ing membir Institute Itahan Pcr 1] medio 
hatremo Oriente Rome 6 September 

11, 1888 Edue Barcelona (Spain) Cleveland 
Ohio (USA) Professor of History Sacred 
Heart College (Barctlona) Printipal Our 
Saviour s College Saragossa (Spain) Publica 
tions History of the Manchu Dynasty of Chira 
in Spanish) 3 Vols The Conquest of the 
ort of Asirgarh by Emperor Akbar (accor 1 
ing to an cye witness) (in Ind Ant) The 
City of Timi at the end of the 16th Century 
(Id) The Portugucse Fort of Barcalor 
Itd) The ere Prison of Sadasiva 
Shad (Iitd) Venhatapatirava I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Sopiety) 


ee EB ia tai etal 
ie Ke 
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HEGDE D MaNJAryya MLC 


The Statues of the Nayaks of Mudura in 
the Pudu Mantapam (Jhid) Early Relations 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal Ue) 
Asokas Dharma and Religion (Ibid), 
Historical Carving at Vijayanagara (61d) ,Goa 
Viragal of the time of Ha II of Vijavana 
gara (Ibu) The story of Akbar s Christian 
Wife (Journal of Indian History) , The Palace 
of Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri (Id), The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara (1614 1617) 
(7nd); Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid) 
Rama Raya Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) The Last Defeat of 
Mcherakula (dtd) Relations between Guptas, 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society), The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Jind) 
Rama Deva Raya II an Unknown Emperor 
ot Vijayanagara (Ibid) The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal BBRAS) A Note 
on the Excavations at Nalanda and its 
History (Iid), Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar s Religious Discussions(Ihd) Two 
Controversial] Pointsin the Reign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Instx‘ute 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in Ind 
(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society) , 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of All 
Adil Shah I (7d), A Historical Tour in search 
of Kadamba Documents (Ji), <A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid), Pre Portuguese Remains in Portuguese 
India (Jib), Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bijapurand Goa (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records (ommission) <A 
treaty between Aurangzebandthe Portuguese 
(Ihd) $Jehangir and the Portuguese (Iind) 
The Expansion wars of Venkatapa Nayaka 
of Ikeri (Ibvd), A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Iker1 (Jb) Krishna Deva 
Raya’s Conquest of Rachol (Journal of the 
oe i Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland) The Victory of Bhuti Vikramakesar 
over the Pallavas (Ibid ) Triparvata (Journal 
of the karnatak Historical Society), A 
Realistic School of Indian Sculpture in the 
16th Century (Journal of the Univ of Bombay) 
Three Forgotten Pallava Aings (iid) ‘The 
Origin of the Pallavas (Jbid) The Royal 
Portraits of Mahabahipuram (Acta Orient 
alia) The Jesuits in Afg,hanistan (The 
New Review) ‘The Writing of History 
Notes on Histonmcal Methodology for Indian 
Students (Madras 1926) The dAravidu 
Dynasty of Vijavanagara Vol I 1542 1614 
carr 1927) Beginnings of Vuayanagara 
istory (Bombaj} 1929) The Pallava 
Genealogy (Bombay 1931) ‘The Conversion 
Policy of the Jesuits in India (Bombay 1933) 
Studies 1n Pallava History (Madras 1933 ) 
Light on the Mokcnjo Daro Riddle) The 
new Review Calcutta) the Cradle of the 
Arvans (Jhrd) Danish Coms of Trangucbar 
(nunismatic supplment Calcutta) The 
Orig of the so callud Grecs Buddist school 
of Sculpture of Gandhara (B BRA Society 
bombiy) The Rchgion of the Mohenjo 
Daro People according to the IJnscriptions 
(Jour of the Umy isity of Bombay) ‘lwo 
Proto Indian Inscriptions from Chanba Daro 
QGour B & O R Society Patna) the 
Minavan in Mohenjo Daro (Jour of Oriental 
Research Madrae) Mohenjo Daro the 
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People and the Tand (Indian Culture 
Calcutt.) the worship in Mohnjo Daro 
{Jour of the Authro So. of Bombay) 

Chanbu Diro ind it Inscriptions (St Aavicrs 
Colkgc Magazin ) Mohcnjo Daro the most 
important Archicloies site in India (Jour 
of Indian History Madras) the Mohenjo 
Diro «ryt wd the seript of the 1 astern 
Islin?(Aunis of Lhind or Recs Inst Poona) 
Iv Scrittur: d=  Mohenjo Daro (Revista 
Asiitict fom ) Mohenjo Daro and sumer 
monumcnt. Niponis Lohyo) A Proto 
Indiun Sec from Mohcnjo Daro (Tayisival 
Commemoration volume I itna) th Arvans 
in thar homuani (Lh nw hevi w Calcutta) 

the Lir_ecst Proto Indian I pieriph (Journal 
of Oriental Rescarch Midris) th socalled 
gsumeriin inscription from Wohenjo Duaro 
(indian Hit Quartlh (Cikutti) cte ct 

Address St \avier s College Lombay 


HIDAYAFALLAH Sm GuHUraAM HUSSAIN 
KO ST MLA ? January 1879 Educ 
Shikarpur High School D J Simd College 
and Government Law School Bombay 
Graduatein Arts and Law 
of the Bombay Univer 
sity and in Ic,al practice 
fcr a consideratle period 
In public life since 1904 
up to the present time 
without any breah . 
| Vice President of the 
Hyderabad Sind Munici 
pahty and = first non 
offiuial President of the 
ae. es Hyderabad Sind District 
haere Local board Entered the 
Bombav Ic, jslative Councilin 1912 and was 
anon official membcr of that body till 1920 
A Minister of the Government of Bombav 
Januiry 1921 to June 1928 three times in 
succe sion wis % Membor of the Executive 
Council of H I the Governor of Bomlay 
1925 to 1934 thus assoeinted with the G vern 
ment of Bombtv for 4 continuous penod of 
nearly fourteen years Held charge of almost 
every depirtment of the administration 
including Revenue and Finance’ As Finance 
Member produced balanced budgets after 
several years of deficits Was also Leader 
of the Bombay Legislative Council and Vice 





President of the Executive Council of H L | 


the Governor of Bombay Deputed to the 
Kound Table Confcronce by the Government 
of India on two occasions Invited als0 to 
attend the third session but could not be 
spared by the Government of Bombay 
On retirement from office was nominated a 
Member of the Council of State for°1. months 

Subsequently elected as a Member of the 
Indian Legislative Asstmbly Appointed 
sresident of the Sind Advisory Coiuaton the 
separation of Sind im April 1936 Also 
President of the All India Tocal Self Govern | 
ment Conference Elected Member Sind 
Legislative Assembly and first Chief Minister 
Governmtient of sina Address Scafield Road 

Karachi 


HIGHLIT, JAMES Cocnrasl AGENT North 
Western Railway India 6 1884 m 
Agnes Orme Lindsay Educ Ayr soademy | 
and Blairlodge Royal Indian Enginecring 


1907 HOGG GILBHIT 


College Coopers Hill Appointed Asst 
Engineer, PWD (Railways Branch), India, 
1905 posted to Fastern Bengal Railway 
and employed on construction of Golakganj 
Gauhati extension, afterwards becoming 
sub divisional officer Saidpur, services lent 
to Kashmir Government and subsequently 
posted to the British section of Kashmir Rail 
way survey via Abbottabad, transferred to 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Rly in 1910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager in 1914 was placed 
on special duty to investigate re alignments 
and other works in the vicinity of New 


Delhi Asst Secretary (Stores), Indian 
Railway Board 1915, Asst Secretary, 
War Branch 1916, Controller, Railway 


Materials 1917 Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committee, 1919, Asst Agent, 
N W Railway, 1921, and Deputy Agent 
subsequently Secretary Indian Railway 
Board, 1926 Dhurector of Establishment of 
the Board 1928 officiated as Agent, N W 
Railwav from May to October 1931 , appoint 
ed Ag nt April 1932 Officiating 18 Member 
Rilwiy Bowd from Apri] 1936 Elected 


Associitc Member of Institution, of Civil 
Enzinecis 1910 Address New Delhi and 
Sin 

HIMATSINGRA PRABHUDAYAL BA 


BL MIA_ Bengal Graduated from the 
Scottish Churches College Calcutta in 1911 
After taking his degree in Law he was enrolled 
Attorney in 1921 He was 
arrested on suspicion in 
August 1914 and later 
prosecuted in the Bowbazar 
Conspiracy Case but was 
dischar,zed He was 
externed from Bengal 
under the Dete nce ot India 
Act and home interned 
at Dumh41 trom Mv 1916 
to Jantiuivy 1 1920 He 
returned t> (Calcutta in 
Joanuiry§ 1720 Hc 1s 
connected with various 

ublic bodis im Caleutta 





Dumka and 
hagalpurt He is the Founder member of the 


Marwail Relief Society He was returned 
to the Bengal Legislatives Council for four 
successive tirms from the Calcutts west 
Constituency always uncontested but resizncd 
from the Council in 1930 in obedience to the 
Congress mandate Ht has been a member 
of the Caicutta Corporation since 1924 was 
Vice President Barabazar Congress Com 
mittee for some years and was President of 
several other important associations He is 
a trustee of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
representing the elected Councillors since 
Jime 1927 -He started 3 branch of the Seva 
Simiti Boys Scout Association in 1927 and 
is now the Provineinl Commussoner of the 
same in Lengal He was a member of the 
Railwiy Advisory }oard (E I Railway) in 
1936 «nd 13 now President of Marwari Girls 

High School and of scveril§ other Physical 
ulture and public Associations 5b Aug 

16 1880 Address 155 Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta 


PITCAIRN MA _ (Glasgow) 
(SI (1936) CIB (1932) ICS _ Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal and 


HOSSAIN Syrbp MUAZZAMUDIN 
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Glasgow High School 
and Glasgow University Appoited to the 
Indian Civil Service after examination of 1907 
arrived 28th November 1908 and served im 
East Bengaland Assam as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, transferred to Bengal, Apri 
1912, Jt Mgte and Dy Collr, Novr 1914 
Vice Chairman, Chittagong Port Commrs 
July 1915, on Military duty, Octr 1917 to 
Jany 1918, Offg Addl Dist. and Sessions 
Judge Assam, May 1918, on Military duty 
Aug 1918 to Jany 1919, and returned to 
Bengal , Magte and Collr , April1921 Commr 
of Excise and Salt, Bengal Septr 1923 Offg, 
Secy, Govt of Bengal,A & I Deppt and 
Director of Industries, April 1926, Secy 
Govt of Bengal Agril and Ind and P W 
Depts Novr 1928, Offg Commr, July 
1931, confirmed as Commr, Decr 1931, 
Addl Secy to Govt of Bengal, Poll Depts 
Octr 1932, Chief Secy tothe Govt of Bengal 
10th <Apill 1933 Temporary Member 
Lxecutive Conncil Bengal m 1936 and agam 


in 1937 Address Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, Writers Bu dings 
Calcutta 


HOLLINS, SAMUEL THomas, CIE (1931), 
Inspector Goneral of Police, UP 6 October 
6 1881 m Uthel, youngest d of T 
Sheffield, Esq , Montenotte, Cork, Irish Free 
Statethreed Educ Queen’s University, Cork 
Joined Indian Police, 1902 as Asst Supdt 
of Police , served in various districts as Asstt 
aad as Supdt of Police, Asst to DIG, 
CID and Personal Assistant to I G , Second- 
ed to Tonk State, Rajputana,as I G Police 
1915 18, Judicial Member Tonk State 1921 
1925 DIG I Range UP 1928 1930, 
DIGG C1D, UP, 193031, appointed 
Inspector General of Police, April 1931 
Appointed Dircetor Geneialof Police and Jails 
H L4H Lhe Nizams Dominions Hyderabad 
July 1935 Degree of Honour Urdu, High 
Proficiency Hindi, Police Medal, 1918 
Publications Tonk State Police Reorganisa- 
tion Scheme, Tonk St ite Police Manual, 


Tonk State Criminal and Civil Court Manual, 


the Criminal] Tribes of the UP Address. 
Hyderabad Deccan. 


KAHAN BAHA 
DT1,M LC Beneral comes of the distinguish 
ed Syed family of Austayram My mensingh 
Hw ancestors held high 
responsible posts under 
the Governmcnt since the 
diys of the Last India 
Company Educated at 
Dace. and since 1904 held 
Valious responsible posts 
and ictired prematurely 
from Government “ervice 
m Novcmber 1936 while 
officiating as District Set 
tlement Othcer JL[owiah 
in order to take part in 
politics He 1s a settle 


ment and revenue expert and 18 well known 
as the reciprent otf the Delh: Durbar Medal, 
the kKaner1 Hind Medal and the Silver 
Jubulee Medal 6 May 11 1885 Address 
Austagram P O , Mymensingh Dt , Bengal 

i 
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sgt Home ig b 2nd February 1884 HUBBACK, H E, Sm 
m Isobel Bain duc 


JOHN AUSTEN, 
MA (Cantab), CSI (1933) KC SI 
(1936), First Governor of Orissa 0 
27 Feb 1878 m Bridget Alington 
Royds Educ Winchester and King’s College, 
Cambridge Asst Magte 
and Collector and Settle 
ment Officer in Bengal, 
Settlement Officer, 1909, 
Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collir , 1910, trans- 
ferred to Bihar and QOuissa, 
1912, Offg Secretary, 
1913, temporarily cmploy 
ed by Revenue and 
F Statistics Dept , India 
oF? Office 1915, Magistrate and 
Collector, 1916, served 
under Govt of India, Army Department, 
1918 , Offg Secretary to Govt of Bihar and 
Orissa Revenue Departinent 1919 confirmed, 
1919 Dnurector of Land Records 1923, Offg 
Commissioner, 1925 confirmed 1928 Offg 
Member, Board of Revenue 1932 Temporary 
Member, Governor 8 Laccutive Council Bihar 
and Orissa, 1933 and again 1934 Confilmed 
1935, vacated Febiuary 1936, Governor of 
Orissa, April 1936 <Add7ess Governor's 
Camp, Orissa 


HUDSON, Sir LESLIE SEWELL, KT , Member, 


Legislative Assembly from Sept 1932 0b 25 
Nov 1872, Educ Christ’s Hospital Joined 
P & O S$ N Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their Bombay Office 1894, 
subsequently statiuned at Japan, China and 
Australia, returning to Bombay, 1915 Jomed 
Messrs Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co , October 
1916 Deputy Chairman, Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, 1923 24, President, 1924 25, 
1927-28 Member, Bombay Lezislative Coun 
cil, 1923-26, 1927-28 Member, Legislative 


Assembly, 1932 38 Address P O Bos 122, 
Bombay 

HUQ, MUHAMMAD MUZAMMFL BA, MLA 
Bengal, was a_ teacher of the Hare 


School and won distinction asa poet on the 
Jatiya 


publication of his book entitled 
Mangal (National W eal) 
in Benga 18 a member of 
the Provincial Text Book 
Committee and was the 
founder secretary of the 
Bengal Mushm Literary 
Academy Culcutta and 
editor of its quarterly 
osm revsgned from Go 
Vernment service and in 
terested himself in the 
spread of education and 
founded many educational 
institutions 1s a leading 
member of the ee District Board fo. 
the last 10 years and 1s a member of the 
Calcutta Poit Hay Committee He 15 chief 
whip of the Proja Party 68 1889 4ddress 
Bipta P O Bhola Bakargan) Bengal 





HUQUE THE HON KHAN BAHADUR M AZIZUL, 


BL, CIE (1937), Khan Bahadur (1926), 
Speaker, Bengal Leg Assembly 6 Sept 


1892 m Kenw Khatun, Educ Presidency 
College, Calcutta Advocate, Chairman, 
hrishnagar Municipality, Vice Chairman 


Nadia District Board, member Lothian 
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Committee ; member, Bengal Jute Enquiry : 


Committee ; member, Bengal Retrenchment 
Committee ; member, 
Enquiry Committee ; 
Bengal. Publications : ‘‘ History and Problems 
of Moslem Education in Bengal’, ‘‘ Education 
and Retrenchment ”’. Address ; 21, Lowdon, 
Street, Calcntta; Krishnagar, Bengal. 


HUSAIN, CHOUDHRY AKHTAR, MA., LL.B. 
M.L.C. (U.P.). Was educated at Canning 
College, Lucknow, and the Muslim University, 
Aligarh. He joined the Bar in Lucknow in 
1926 at the Chief Court 

=? of Oudh. Asa member of 

x% the Indebted Agriculturists 

: Relief and Protection 
1 Association, he was closely 
associated with the legis- 
lation relating to the 
UP. Debt Acts. Heis a 
Member of many pubhe 
institutions and is a promi- 
nent speaker in the 

, 4 PULP. Legislative Council. 
heist, Me >. November 28, 1900. 
Address : Advocate, Fedcral 

Court, Kaisarbagh, Lucknow. 


HUSAIN: HaAJI SYED MOHAMFD, Bar-at-Law. 
Member, Council of State. A leading 
bariister of Allahabad High Court, he was 
educated at Allahabad and Aligarh and was 
called to the Bar in Febru- 
ary 1912. He appeared for 
the prosecution in the 
Katarpur 1iot ease in 1919 
and became a _ non-co- 
operator and suspended 
practice in 1920, He was 
a member of  centra! 
Khilafat Committee and 
was in charge of the U.P. 
Khilafat Organisation; was 
the president of the Tanzim 
movement which was suc- : 
cessfully carried out in the 

U.P. during the Civil Disobedience in 1932. 
He is a member of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League and of the Working Committee 
of A. I. Muslim Conference. Recently he 
successfully detended all the 50 accused 
in the “ Inter-Piovincial Coming Conspuacy 
Case’’ which took four yeais contimuously 
in trial b. March, 1886. Address: 
‘“‘Mohammed Manzil,’’ Cawnpore' Road, 
Allahabad. 


HUSAIN, Dr. IQnaL, M.A., B.L., Ph. D., 
Lecturer in Persian, Patna College. 6. 22 
November 1905; m. Fakhrunnisa, d. of Mi 
Reyasat Husain, Barrister-at-Law; Educ: 
Patna and Law Colleges, Patna, University 
Prizeman, Gold medalist and Research 
Scholar, first Ph. D. of Patna University. 
Entered Bihar and Orissa Educational Set vice, 
1935; Lecturer in Persian, Raven*haw 
College, Cuttack, 1935-36, Publications : 
‘The Early Persian Poet» of India ’’ and the 
‘ Tuhfa-i-Sami.’’ Address: Patna College, 
Bankipore, Patna. 


HUSAIN, SYED ABBAS, Principal Librarian of 
the State Library, Hyderabad. b. 1884, Educ - 
Nizam’s College, Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate 
to the Oriental Conference at Calcutta, 1922, 








Bengal Banking 
Education Minister, 
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Delegate to the All Indian Librarfes Con- 
ference at Madras, 1928. Publications: A 
Suppleniental Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian Manuscripts and Books in the 
State Library. Address: The State Library, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


HUSSAIN, SIR AHMED, NAWAB AMIN JUNG 


BAHADUR, M.A., (1890); B.L., (1889); LL.D., 
(1924); C.S.I. (1911) ; Nawab (1917); K.C.1.E. 
(1922); Peshi Minister, t.e., Minister to H.E.H. 
the Nizam from 1915. to 19350. 11 Aug. 1863. 
m. Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 1907. Has 68. 3d. 
Educ. : Christian College and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, Governor’s Scholar: High Court 
Vakil (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy Collr. 
and Magistrate, 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1893: Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt., 1905. 
Publications: ‘‘ Notes on Islam’’, articles 
in Periodicals, One of Hyderabad delegates 
to the First Round Table Conference 1930-31; 
Member of the Hon’ble Sacfi Khan Committee 
Since 1904. Address: Amin Munzil, Saidbad, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 


HYDARI, SiR AKBAR, NAWAB HYDER NAWAZ 


JUNG BAHADUR, KT., cr. 1928; P.C. 41936) 
President H. BE. H. the Nizam’s Executive 
Council (1937). Honorary LL.D. (Osmania) ; 
Honorary LL.D. (Madras); Fimance and 
Railway |§ Member, Hyderabad State 
Executive Council; 5. 8 Novr, 1869s. 
of Nazerally Hydari of Cambay, India. 
m. Amena Najmuddin Tyabji (First Class, 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal) d@. of Najmuddin 
Tyabji, Bombav; four s. two d. Educ: at 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; joined Indian 
Finance Department 1888; Assistant Accoun- 
tant General U.P. 1890; Deputy Accountant 
Genera], Bombay 1897 ; Madras, 1900; Exa- 
Miner, Government Press Accounts, 1901; 
Comptroller, India Treasuries 1903; lent as 
Accountant General, Hyderabad State, 1905; 
Financial Secretary, 1907; Secretary to 
Government, Home Department (Judicial, 
Police, Medical, Education, etc.), 1911; in 
addition Acting Director-General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919; Accountant-General, 
Bombay, 1920; Finance and Railway Member, 
Hydeiabad State Executive Council], 1921; 
also Member for Co-operative Credit and 
Mines Department, 1927; Official Director, 
Singareni Collieries Co., Ltd., and Mining 
Boards, 1925; Director of the Shahabad 
Cement Co., Ltd., The Indlan Cement Co., 
Ltd., The Indian Industria] and General 
Trust Ltd., The Central Bank of India Ltd., 
The Osmanshahi Mills Ltd., and the Azamjahi 
Mills Ltd. ; Chairman, Inter-University Board, 
1925 ; First President, Hyderabad Educational 
Conference, 1915, President, All India Muham- 
madan Educational Conference, Calcutta, 
1917; delivered the Punjab University con- 
vocation Address, 1925; Fellow of the Bom- 
bay, Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad 
Osmania Universities; conceived and orga- 
nised the Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
the first University of its kind in India, impart- 
ing higher education through the medium of 
the vernacular (Urdu) while retaining English 
as a compulsory second language throughout ; 
the Urdu Nastaliq type marks a new era in 
Urdu printing and the development of Urdu 
literature ; organised the State Archaeological 
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Department ; negotiated the purchase for the 
State of the N.G 8, Railway , the Hyder- 
abad Delegation to the three Round Table Con- 
ferences in London at which he was a Member 
of the Business, Federal Structure and Finance 
Sub-Committees, Member of the Parhamentary 
Joint Select Committee 1933 at which he 
was a member of the Reserve Bank and 
Railway Authority Sub-Committee and Ad- 
visor to the League of Nation’s Monetary 
and Economic Conference held in London, 
President, Muslim Educational Conferenc 
ate Presidency) 1934, also Vice Presi 
ent izam’s Executive Council, and 
Chairman of the Informal Committee of 
{ndian States’ Ministers, especially interested 
in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian Paintings 
Publications Hyderabad State Budgets 
and Educational Addresses Address 
hr id Kharatabad, Hyderabad, Deccan, 
ndia 


IMAM HABIBULLAH, Bratum MLA, UP 

belongs to a noble family ot Alavi Syeds 
In 1907, she marned Shauhkh Mohammad 
Habibullah, O BL , a pro- 
minent Laluqdar of Oudh 
she has been abroad and 
takes’ an active put im 
social work and the 
general wilfare of women, 
paticulaily the ¢duca- 
tionul advancement of 
women, 14 1 member of 
Lucknow Munictrpil Board 
and is an Wonorarv Magis- 
tinte 15 the Vice Pres 
dent of the District 
branch of the Indiin Red 
(1093 Society, the Oudh Lidies’ Club and 
Talimgih Niswan She 1s also a memhei of 
sever il committees including the Lady Dulfcim 
Hospital Comnmuttce the Provinaal Com 
mittees of the U P Gul Guides Associition 
and the Indian Red (1088 Socity 4dd2e9s 

11, Mall Road, Lucknow, U P 

IMAM, HOSSAIN, member Council of State 
Ife went to Kngland 1n 1913 and jomed the 
imperial College of Science but was 1ecalied 
in 1915 He studied agricultie at the Sabout 
lnstitution He tooh no 
active imterest in politics 
wp to 1928 ind in Septem 

bei of 1930 he was elected 
tothe Council of State 
He formed the Progressive 
Paty in March 1932, 
and was elccted Deputy 
Leadei In the new 
Connell of State he was 
1e elected Deputy Leades 
He 3 1evadtd as an 
authouty on Vimince b 
1897 Gaya, (Bih1) 
Hasnain Manzu, 








Address 
IMAM, SYED Nagrl, BA (Hons) (Cantib) 


Barrister, Deputy President, Bihar Leg 
Council 6 30th August 1902, Adve Oxtoid 
Preparatory School, Leighton Park Public 
School, Reading, Manchester University and 
Cambridge University Member, Silver and 
Gold Medalist of Royal Life Saving Society , 
member of Bihar Leg Council and Deputy 
President, Secretary, A.I.L.T.A. (Bihar and 
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Orissa), one of the leading cr. lawyers in 
Patna High Court, travelled nearly all over 
Europe, Near East and Egypt, performed 
the Ha) in 1935, Address Patna, (Bihar), 


INDORE, The Maharaja Holkar of, His High- 


ness Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Sawai 
Shree Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur, 
GCIE 1935, 8 1908, Accession 1926 ; In- 
vested with Powers 1930, m 1924 with San- 
yogitabai (who @ 18th July 1937) daughter 
of the Junior Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) 
Educated in DIngland 1920 234nd again at 
Christ Church, Oxtord 1926-29 Daughter 


Piineess Ushadev1 Holkar, boin 1983 
Address Indoic Central India. 
ISHWARDAS Louniminas, Sm Kr, JP, 


Merchant and Landlord, Hon Piesidency 
Magist:ate, ex Sherft of Bombav (1924 25) 
and Picsident of his own community, Kapole 
Banla Caste 6 im 1872 
Ldue St Xavier 5 Hith 
School, Bombay He ia 
Member of the Bombav 
Municipal Corpor vtion since 
miny years His com 
mercial activities may be 
estimated bv his presence 
on the Directorate of several 
well hnown Companies — 
The Port Canning and Land 
Improvement Co, Ltd, 
The Sassoon and Alliance 
Silk Mill Co Ltd, The $8 8 & W Co, Ltd, 
The New Umon Mills Ltd, The Khandala 
Lonisvaly Electise Supplying Co The Panvel 
Taluha Llectric Supply and Development Co , 
The Nasik Deolali Liectiic Supply Co, Ltd 
He 18 Picsident of the Mimaiging Cound of Sir 
Harkhisondas Nirotamdas Hospital wi a 
Miustee of Peachy Phipson Santtainm for 
women and childien at Nauk Tiustee and 
a Member of the Managing Committee of the 
Lady Northcote Hindu Orphanage and the 
Board of David Sassoon Industiial School, 
Membe; of the Board of G T Hospital Nursing 
Association He served on the Committee 
of the Hon Presidency Magistrates for a 
number of years and was its President (1927 
28) aS a Member of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, he represented the Chamber on the 
Bombay Corporation and Port Trust for 
several vears Anighted 28rd June 1936 
by His Mayesty’s Government dAddress 

Garden View, 19, Hughes Road, Bombay 





ISWAR SARAN, MUNSHI, BA. (Allahabad), 


Advocate Allahabad High Court, b 26 Aug. 
1874, m SrimatiMukhrani Devi. Hdue * Churc 

Mission High School and Jubilee High School, 
Gorakhpur, UP and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, Member, first and third Legislative 
Assembly, and alsofrom January193.o to March 
1935, a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, and of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity ; President, Kayastha-Pathshala, Allaha- 
bad, 1925-29 , was Joint Secretary of Crosth- 
waite Girls’ College, Allahabad, Hon. 
Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu Boarding House, 
Allahabad, was Hon Secretary, U.P. Industrial 
Conference, Political and Social Conferences, 
some time Member, All India se ire Com- 
mittee, was Predident, U. P. Political and 
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Social Conferences ; Hon. Secretary, Reception 
Committee, Indian National Congress, 1910 ; 
President of the Allahabad Swadeshi League 
and of the Allahabad Harijan Sevak Sangh ; 
went to Europe four times and delivered 
speeches and wrote in the press on India. 
Club: Nationa) Liberal Club, London. 
oo : 6, Edmondstone Road, Allahabad, 


IZZAT NISHAN, Knvpa BAKkaasH KEHAN 
TrwaNa. Nawab, Malik; Dist. Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Khan. b. 1866 Eduec,: Government 
High School, Shahp. ; private training 
through Col. Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner. 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Commer,, 1894; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903-06. Address : Khwajabad District, 
Shahpore, Puaojab. 


JACK, THE HON, MR. JusTICE ROBERT ERNEST, 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 6. Dec. 20, 
1878. m. Bertha Inverarity Shallcross, 
Educ: Queen’s College, Cork and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered the Indian Civil 
Service in 1902 and acted as District Magis- 
trate and Collector and subsequently as Judge 
up to 1928; in April 1928 appointed Judge 
of the High Court, Calcutta. Address: 5, 
Alipore Park Road, Alipore. 


JACKSON, GILBERT HOLINSHEAD BLOMFIELD, 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.C,S., Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court. 6. 26th Jan. 1875. m. to Mrs. 
Jackson. Educ; Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College. Indian Civil Service. Address; 
High Court, Madras. 


JADHAV, BHASKARRAO VITHOJIRAO, M.A.. 
LL.B. 6. May 1867. m. Bhagirathibal., 
a lady from the Vichare’ family of 
Ratnagiri District. Edue: Wilson Collcge, 
Elphinstone College, and Government Law 
School. Served in Kolhapur State and 
retired as Revenue Member of the State 
Council. Started the Maratha Educational! 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Satya 
Shodhak movemert in 1911, and has been 
in the Non-Brahmin movement in the Pre- 

-sidency from its inception. Represent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven reserved seats for them; was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara in 
the next two elections. Minister of Education 
1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928: 
1930. Leader of the Non-Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency; President of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-30. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly to represent 
Central Division 1930-34; Delegate to Round 
Table Conf., 1930-31; Associate Member of 
the Reorganisation Committee, Bombay. 
Chairman, Board of Directors of the Warden 
Insurance Co., Ahmedabad ; Director. Reserve 
Bank of India, Ltd.; Director, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank Ltd.; Director 
Bombay Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd. 
Director, Vikram General Assurance, Ltd. _ 
Director, Indian Globe Insurance Co., Ltd. 
President, Bombay Provincial Co-operative 


Institute, Ltd.; Judge of the Supreme Court, 
Kolhapur. Addres Shahupuri, Kolhapur; 
and“ Aram,”’ Dongri, Bombay 9. 


‘AFRI, Dr. 8. N.A., B.A., KHAN BAHADUR 


(1935), Bar-at-LAW, M.R.A.S. (London) ; 
Gold Medalist and Life Member of the Inter- 
national Historical Society of France ; Deputy 
Director of Public Information. Government 
of India, Home Department, 6. 1857. 
Graduated with distinction from Allahabad 
University in 1906 A.D, Called to the Bar 
from the Hon’ble Socicty of Gray’s Inn, 
London, in 1929. Sometime Research 
Scholar in Economics at the London School 
of Economics, LL.D. of Kansas, U.S.A. 
Member of U.P. Civil Service. Worked as a 
Census Officer, Special Land Acquisition 
Officer, Nazur Officer, Nazur Survey Officer, 
Election Officer, and Income-tax Officer in 
U.P. Was on special duty as Recruiting 
Officer during the War; Worked as Provincial 
Publicity Officer to U.P. Government; Was 
on special duty as Provincial Publicity Officer 
in the Behar Province in connection with 
Karthquake Relief Measures. Officjated as 
Director of Public Information, GoVernment 
of India in June-July, 1934; Officiated as 
Director of Public Information, Government 
of India, April-October, 1935; Officiated as 
Director of Public Information, Government 
of India, April-July, 1937 and Additional 
Director of Public Information, Government 
of India, July-October, 1937; was specially 
deputed to Quetta to organise Earthquake 

ublicity. Publications ; “History and 

tatus of Landlords and Tenants in the U.P.” 
An Introduction to the Assessment ot Income- 
Tax,”; “Constitutional Series, (a) Federal 
India, (b) Constitutions of Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, America, 
etc.,” “ British Constitution (Constitutional 
Urdu Series—No. 1); “ Communism (Urdu),”’ 
etc. Address; Home Department. Govern- 
ment cf India, Simla and New Delhi. 


JAGATNARAYAN, Advocate, Chief Court 


of Oudh, was Vice-Chancellor of the 
Lucknow University. 6. Dec. 1863. m. 
Srimati Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan 
Saheb Raina. Educ : Canning Coll., Lucknow ; 
non-official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality : 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress; Member, Hunter Committee; 
was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address: 
Jagutnarayan Road, Lucknow. 


JAIPUR, MAHARAJA OF, CAPTAIN H.H. SaR- 


MAD-I-RAJAHAI-HINDUSTAN RAJ RAJENDRA 
SHRI MAHARAJADHIRAS SIR SAWAL MAN. 
SINGHJI BAHADUR IT, G.C.I.E. (1935). Second 
son of Thakur Sawai Singhji of Isarda; bd. 
21st August, 1911; Edue: at Mayo College, 
Ajmer, and at Woolwich. One of the Ruling 
Princes of India and belongs to and is head 
of the Kacchwaha clan of Rajputs, which is 
descended from Kush, son of Rama, the great 
epic hero of Ramayan ; m. the sister of Colonel 

is Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
G.C.8.I., G.C.LE., K.C.V.0.; 2ndly, 19382, 
the @, of the late Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
G.C.8.I.; 8. three, d, one. Address: The 
Palace, Jaipur, Rajputana, India. 
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JAIN, CHAKRESHWAF Kumak, BSC, BL. 
MLA, Bihar 06 ina big zemsndar family 
he started a big farm known as the Jinesh 
wargath Farming Syndicate in the district 
of Shahabad on scientific 
hnes He 1s a_ business 
magnate of Bihar and 
It 18 mainly due to his 
energies and interest in 
sugar manufacture that 
the South Behar Sugar 
Mills, Limited Bihta, has 
gained considerable re 
putation He ws the 
Managing Agent of the 
firm He has been a 
member of the  Buhar 
Chamber of Commerce 
since its inception and represents the mercan 
tue community of the province in_ the 
Legislature b Yeb 18, 19060 Address 
Devashram, Arrah (Bihar) 


LIMSINGH MANOHARSINGH THALORE 
Landlord of Balrampur U and Bombay 
Born 30th September 1879 at Sirur Lducated 
in Begimental School Selvcd in Poona 
Horse from July 1900 to 
September 1909 Got dis 
charged at personal request 
and startcd independent 
business and Army Con 
tract work Owns lot of 
propery and buildings 
wilt and endowed a costly 
Dharamsala for the poor 
at Khedgaum Poona 
Distiict President of the Be 
Mecting of the Marathas Ae hoe, 
held on the occasion of 
t e Anniversary of the late Shahu Chhatra 
pati Mahara) of kolhapu (1923 25) 
Liected President of the Rajput Ashatri Sabha 
his own community 1926 28 Rendered 
valuable help to all without distinction of 
caste duzing the scious communal iiots of 
1929 and 1932 Accorded 1 icecption to 
all B O 8,I OS and the Poona Horse on 
its return to Poona after 36 years service 
While zoing and coming right royally treatcd 
the Officers and othcr 1anks of the Indian and 
Purmesc Coronation( ontingents to a tea party 
at Alcxandra Dochs on 12419387 Piys 
Rs 15,000 annually as propeity tax to the 
Municipality and Government Recreations 
‘lennis HKiding, Swimming and Shooting 
Address Chunam Lane Bombay 


JAMES, FREDERICK ERNEST, MA, OBE 
(1918), Chevalier de l’ordre de Leopold (1920) 

b 1891 m leanor May  Thackrah 
(1919) Educ Leeds and Iondon University 
Army, 1914 15, Belgian Red Cross, YMCA, 
Abbeville Amicns Tank Corps, 
General Secrctar, YMCA Belgium and 
Occupied Germany 1919 20 General 
Secretarv, Calcutta 1920 Member Bengal 
Legislative Council 1nd Whip of European 
Group 192429 visited Persi: re 
Biitish kKmployees,A POC 1924 President 
Calcutta Rotary Club 1925 28 visited 
Java re Establishment of Students’ Hostel 
1927 , Political Secretary UPASI 1929, 








Member Madras Legislative Council Madras | 


Corporation, Senate Madras aad ; 


Welfare | 
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Madras Retrenchment Committee, 1931 
Madras Franchise Committee, and P WD 
Reorganisation Committee, 1982, Member 
Legislative Assembly from 1982 Chief 
witness for European Association before 
Jomt Parhamentary Select Committee 1933 
Member Standing Emigration and Railway 
Finance Committee, Legislative Assembly 
Founder of Indian Institute of International 
Affairs and first Governor of Rotary Clubs m 
India Burma and Ceylon Address Madras 
Club Madras 


JAMES, MAJOR-GENERAL Sir (WILLIAM)BERNARD 


KT,, 1925, CB (1918), CIE (1912) MVO, 
1911) és of the Late Wilham James, 42nd 

yal Highlanders, ihe Black Watch, and 
of Otterburn Tower, Northumberland 
b 8 Feb 1865 m _ HEhzabeth Minto, e d 
of late Wilham Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam 
twos Educ U 8S College and Sandhurst, 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1888, 2nd Lancers, Intelligence Branch War 
Office, 1900 01, South African War, 1902, 
various staff appointments in India A Q 
M G, Coronation Durbar, 1911, DA & Q 
M G Corps, France, 191415, Bng General, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16, (Despatches) 
Brevet-Colonel Temp QMG, India 
1916-17 , Major General, Admunistration 
Southern Command, 1917 19 ,Commanding, 
Bombay District, 1919 22, Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1922 26 Founder and thnice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Societv of India, 1923 and Fditor, 
‘Horse Breeding’ 19251935 Director Dry 
Ice Corporation of India Lid Address 
C/o Messrs Grindlay & Co, Ltd Bombay 


JAMIAT RAI, DtwaAN RAI BAHADUR, CIE, 


DIWAN BAHADUR Kaisari1 Hind Gold 
Medal, 1930 Barto Gold Medal 1935 
6 1861, m 1891 Educ Bhown Kohat, 
and Gujarat Ent Govt Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Office with Kuram 
F F, 1880, accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 18851886, special duty 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1897, Asst to the Supermtendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan 1902 1907, 
rervices acknowledged by Govt of India , on 
special duty in connection with revision of 

tablishments, 1910, Asst to Supdt. of 
Census gf oli Baluchistan, 1910-11, 
Ex Asst Commsr 1902, Settlement Ofhcer, 
Baluchistan, 1912, Provincial Superin 
tendent of Gensus for Baluchistan, 1920-22, 
Patron Hindu Panchavat, and S D Sabha 
One of the founders and patrons of Browne 
Gymkhina and of Sindeman Library and 
«x VC Quetta Municipality Member of 
the SPCA and Member Reserve Trust 
Board, Larthquake Rehef Quetta Publica 
tions Quetta Municipal Manual, History 
of Freemasonry m Quetta, Reports on the 
settlement of Duki and Bakkhan, Notes 
on various subjects Manual of Customary 
Law for Baluchi-tan Address Quetta 


‘AMMU AND KASHMIR MaAdsorR GENERAL 


HH THE SNRERE MAHARAJA HARISINGHII 
BAHADUR INDAR MAHINDAR Sipar 1 Inglishia, 
Maharaia of GC § FE (1933), GCIE (1929) 
KCIE (1918), KC\OQO (1922) Hony 
ADC to HIM the King Emperor (1931), 
son of the late Gen Kaja Amarsinghyi, 
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KCSI Salute 21 guns; b.1895, s. 1925 
his uncle Lt -Geni HW. Shree Maharaja 
Pratvpsinghj! Bahadur, Sipar-i-Saltanat 1- 
Inglishia, GCSI,GCIE,@BE,ADC, 
LLD Educ at Mayo College Ajmer and the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun _  Hesr- 
Apparent Shree Yuvara) Karansinghyl, 0 
9th March 1931 at Cannes (S_ France) 
Address Jammu [1wi 1nd Srinagar-Kashmuir 


JAMSHED NUSSERWANJI, Merchant. b. 7th 
January 1886. Educ. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914 , President of Municipa- 
lity, 1922-83, Mayor, Karachi, 1933 34; 
Piovineial Commissioner of Scouts in Sind, 
Chauman, ind Provincial Co operative 
Bank, Ltd , Chairman, Buyer’s and Ship- 
pers Chamber, President, Karachi Health 
Association, Vice President, Federation of 
Indian Chambeis of Commerce and Industry , 
Membe1, Sind Legislative Assembly 
Publveatrons , Karachi Municipality as at 
present and its future and reconstruction of 
Civic Life Addiess, Bonus Road, Karachi 


JAMWANTI KUNWARI, Rani, Taluqdaria 
Ramnagar, District Gonda, 6 10 1887, m in 
1896 to Bhalya Baldeo Datt Ram of Ramnagar 
4 giand nephew of Raja Kishen Datt Ram, 
founder of the Taluqa which 
was gianted by the British 
Government by means of a 
**Sanad” for loyal and 
valuable services rendered 
dwing the mutinv of 1857 , 
became widow on 12th 
Novembe1 1900, estate under 
court of wards, released in 
1918 and has been in inde 
pendant charge since then 
Universally loved and respec- 
ted for her sympathy and 
kindness to all, especially towards her ten 
antry, held in high esteem by the Govern- 
ment contributed marble floo: to the famous 
temple of Lachman J1 at Ajodhya, built 
Saraswati temple in the local Gurls’ School, 
built platform for women in the Ram Leela 
Arena , founded a Sanskrit school in her estate 
at Dhanepur , reconstructed local Hanuman 
garhi1 Temple founded by her ancestors, 
has endowed various scholarships to students 
Address Ramnagar, District Gonda 


JANAKSINGH,MAJOR-GENERAL RAI BAHADUR, 
B.A ,C.1.E., Bahadur. b 1877. Educ: Joined 
Kashmir Service in 1901 serving in various 
capacities bothin Civil and Military Deptts In 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tehsildar, Tehsildar, 
Dist. Magte and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister. In the Military Branch as 
Dy. Asst. Quarter Master General, Brigade- 
Major, O. C the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 31d 
Kashmir Rifles. Got Afghan War Medal! 
2nd Class order of British India, 1919; Mil) 
tary Secretary to Commander’s-in-Chlief, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Mimster Retired from State 
Service, May 1932 Address. P. O. Khera 
oa Palanpur (Punjab). 


JARMANI DAS, Dewan, OBE, Mimster-in 


Waiting and Household Minister, Kapurthala 
State. 5b. 4 September 1893, Sultanpur, 





JASANIT, 


JAVLE, MORFSHWAR CHINIAMAN, DR., 
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Kapurthala State Educ: at the Punjab, 
Oxford, and Sorbonne (France) Universities. 
m tod of Mr Shiv Dass of Lahore. 
Attended the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926, 1927 and 1929 as a Member of Indian 
Delegation , adviser to the Princes’ Delega- 
tion at the first Round Table Conference 
in 1930 and a Delegate to the second Round 
Table Conference, 1931 Retired from Kapur- 
thala State service m 1933; joined His 
Highness of Patiala’s Government in 1933 
in charge of portfolios for Jorests and Agri- 
eulture Holds First Class Order of Aishan- 
I-Ifitkhar of Kapurthala State Officer of the 
Tegion d’Honneur (France), Star of Military 
Merit of Spain, Star of Merit of Cuba, Order 
of Sun and Lion (Persia); Order of the Nile 
(Egypt), Order of (Moroceo); Order of 
Abvssinia, First Class Order of Chili 
and Order of Bhawalpur State, Grand Cross 
of the Crown of Roumania, Star of the Order 
of Saneti Silvcs r1 Papae Star of Sant Agata 
of San Marmo and His Majesty the King 
Emperor’s Silver Jubilee Medal 6th May 
1936, got title of Dewan and honotary 
military rank of Captam from H¥#® the 
Maharaja Dhira) of Patiala in 1937. Address 
12, Bis Bhupindernagar, Patiala, 


CHATURBHUJS VITHALDAS, MLA, 
C P He nhrst roomed the Indian National Con- 
gress as 2 volunteer in 1917 and since then has 
been taking active part in 
political activities He was 
elected Vice President, 
Gondia Local Board in 
1928 He led the Satya- 
graha Movement in Bhan- 
dara District during 1930 
and was the first dictator 
ot the District War Council 
He was a member of 
ATCC in 1934-35 He 
is the Secretary of the 
Gondia Tehsil Congress 
Committee and Gondla 
Tehsil Hariyjan Sevak Sangh He is a member 
of the Muncipial Committee, Gondia, and the 
Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee and 18 
also President Tilak Vidyalaya, Tumsar He 
has been again elected as a member of 
AICC for 1938. He went to jal three 
times during the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment 06 February 4th, 1900 Address 

Gondia, B N Rly, CP 





JATKAR, BHIMRAO HANMANTRAO, B.A.,LL.B., 


Pleader. 5. 24 April 1880. m to Annapurnaba1 
Jatkar. Edus.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti 
High School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bar in 1906, a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception in 1915; 
non-official elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1919; President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd . Yeotmal , Deputy 
President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal. Address: Yeotmal (Berar). 

J.P. 
and Hon Presidency Magistrate since 1912. 
b 12 Oct. 1880 m. Miss Mogre. Educ; 
Elphinstone and Aryan Education Society's 
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High Schools, studied in Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College Bombay Private 
medical practitioner for over 30 years 
Elected Counallor Bombay Municipal Cor 
poration from G Ward 1n 1910 sre elected at 
subsequent general elections, Chairman, 
Standing Committee of the Corporation 
1922 23 Chairman, Schools Commuttec 
1922 Chairman, Medical Relief and Public 
Health Committee 1929-30, Chairman o1 the 


Improvements Committee, 192930, Mayor 
of Bombay, April 1983 1984 Address “ayor 
Bulding, Opposite B B & CI Railway 


Station, Dadar, Bombay 14 


JAYAKAR,HON MR JUSTIOn MUKUND RAM 
RAO, MA,LLB Bar-at Law, Judge Ilcderal 
Court Dclhi (1937) Member, Legislative 
Assembly Educ at Bombay University | 
Started a charitable public school called Aryan 
Education Society’s High School in Bombay 
worked there four years practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court, took to: 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life, elected to Bombay Legis 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay Universitv 
Constituency, and was leader of the Swara) 
Party in Bombay Council unti) his resigna 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925 Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City mn 1926 con 
tinued a member thereot till 1930 Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party there from: 
1927 to 1980 March Leader of the Oppos) 
tion in 1930 Simla session, was a delegate to 
the Indian Round ‘able Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Committee, 
Member Indian Delezation Co operating 
with the Jomt Parhamcaotary Committee 
on the White Paper Appointed Judge of the 
Fedei:al Court India from October 1937 
Publications , Ldited a book on Vedinti 
Philosophy n 1924 Address Winter Road 
Malabar Hili, Bombay New Delhi 


JAYANTI RamaAyyaA PANTULU, BA, BL 
b Aug 1861 Educ at Rajahmundry and 
Madras Served in Rev Deptt in Madras 
Presidency and retd as lst Grade Depy 
Collir , 1917, acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three vears Ex Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly Publications A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 
literature, history and archeology Also 
Telucu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
Uttararama Chartam, Amaruka Kavyam end 
Champu Ramayanam kditor of the Suryateye 
Telugu Lexicon being published by the 
Telegu Academy and also Volume IX of the 
South Indian Inseriptions (series published by 
the Government of India) Chairman of the 
Senate of the Telegu Academy (Andhra Sahitya 
Parishat) Address Muhktisvaram, East 
Godavri Dist 


JELCLANI, Kuan SagkB DR HajI SYED ABDUL 
KBADBR SAHEB Ex Member Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
Superintendent of District Jaul 6 July 1867 
m d@ of Subadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur Educ at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras Was Member Cantonment 
Committee, for 14 years , member, district 
board for 12 years of which for 8 at was 
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Vice President 
for seven years 
Mount, Madras 


JE1FERY, CoLonEL WALTER Hua, CIE 
(1914), CSI (1924) General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, 6 15 Dec 1878 m Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell Edue at Blundells 
ae and Plymouth College Address 

mila 


JFHANGIR Cowasyl SIR (Bart) MA (Cam 


and Hon Magte for Madras 
Address Saint Thomas 


bridge) KHCTY (1927) CIE (1920) OBF 

MIA 06 Lcbruarv 187) m  Huiraba 
Kaisar 1 Hind (Gold Medil) MBL dad of 
M H A Hormyy! of I ow)! 

Castle Fdue St \Naviers 

Collkge Bombiy and at 


St Johns College Cam 
bridge Member of the 
Bombiv Corporation from 
1904 1921 Chairman of the 
Standing Committee 1914 
1215 Member of th. Bom 
bay Improvement Trust 
President Bombay Munici 
pal Corporation 1919 1920 
Honorary Secretary War 
Loan Commattee 1917 1918 
Acting Member 





Membe1 of the 
of the Le-islative Council 
Lxecutive Council Government of Bomlay in 


charge fo the Revenue Department (6th 
December 1921—15th July 1922) Member of 
the kxecutive Council Gcneral Depaitment 
(281d June 1923—23rd June 19.8) } lected 
Member, Legislative Assembly for the City of 
Bombay, 1930 Delegate to the Round Table 
Conftrence 1930 1931 1932 Delegate London 
Monetary and Economic Conference 1933 
Delegite Empire Parliamentary Conference 
Tondon 1935 1epresenting the (Central 
Te.islatuie President National Libeial 
hedeiation of India 13.6 one of Indias 
representative it the Coronation London 
1937 Partnei in the firm of Messis Cowas}! 
Jehinzir & Co IJtd Succeeded his father 
in Bironetcy on July 26 1934 Address 
Nepean Sea Road Malabor Hill Bombay 


JEJLLBHOY Sir Jamsetjy.t Gth Bart JP 
6 10th May 1909 s of Sir Jamsetjee Jejee 
bhoy, 5th Bart KCSIJI Succeeded his 
fathcr 1n 1931 assuming the present name in 
licu of Cowasjuc =Education 1t Cathedral and 
John Connon High School Bombay and at 
Gonville & Canus College Cambridge, taking 
his BA degiec in 1933 He was elected 
Member of the Bombay Municipal Coporation 
in 1934 Reclected 1930 retaming the 
scat Madc Justice of the Peace Dcccmber 
1934 Hon Presidency Magistrate December 
1935 Appointed District Scout Comm: sioner 
Bombiy City Scptcmber 1934 and Pro 
vincial Scout Commussiontr Bombay Presi 
dcnev January 1937 The Indian Progressive 
Group, and institution for the promotion 
of the political, economic and social welfare 
of India ind the creation of better under 
standing between Indians and Luropeans, was 
organived mostly through his efforts n 1936 
of which he 1s the Chairman Among his 
public activitics mav be mentioned the follow 
ing —-Chairmin Board of Trustees —Sir 
J J Parsee Benevolent Institution Sir J J 
Charity Fund: N M Wadia Charities, Bhe 
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Bombay tte (an asylum for old and: 
8), 


disabled anima The District Benevolent 
Society etc Trustee—Sir J J School of 
Art, David Sassoon Industrial School, Victoria 
Memorial School for the Bhnd, Grant Medica! 
College Endowment Funds, The Deccan Col- 
lege Endowment Funds, Byramjee Jeejee- 
bhoy Parsi Charitable Institution, J J. 
Hospital Nursing Association Nowrojee, 
Wadia Maternity Hospital, Bai Motlibai 
Hospital, Zoroastrian Building Fund, Fram)! 
Cowasjee Institute, N N and R N Wadia 
‘Trust for Parsec Buildings, ctc,etc Hels 
also a dircctor of a numbcr of Joint Stock 
Companies Clubs —Wulingdon, Rotary 
Ripon, Crichet Club of India, Flying Club, 
Poona Olub etc Address Mazagon Castle, 
Bombay , Fountain Hall, Poona. 


JENKINS, EVAN Mzbkrpituy, CIE (1936) 
ICS, Chief Commussioner, Delhi 0b 2nd 
Feb 1896 Educ Rugby and Balliol College 
Oxford Served Great War lst Bn HAC 
(1914 15), 2nd Bn DCLI_ (191517), 
91st Punjabis (1917 19) appomted toICS 
(1920) held various appomtments in the 
Punjab, and Department of Industries and 
map: Government of India Address 
Delhi 


JENKINS, WILLIAM JoHN MA, BSc (Agric 
Edin ) Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency 6 27th October 1892, ™ 
Lian Kathleen Margaret Walson, ZHdue 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgh, Edin- 
burgh University Appomted Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Indian Agricultural 
Scrvice on lst Dec 1920 Deputy Secretary, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 27th May 
1926 officlated as Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee in 1926 and as Director 
Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, 1927, 
Appointed Chief Agricultural Officer in Sin4, 
1980, Offg Director of Agriculture Bombay 
Presidency, 1936 Publication Numerous 
articles on agriculture and allied subjects 
Address Office of Director of Agnculture, 
B P, Poona 


JEYPORE, Rayan oF, Sk1 Ski SRI VIKRAMA 
DEO VARMA, s of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishnachandra Deo and late Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhadevi Mahadevi 6 28 June 1869 ™ 
Sri Sri Sri Heeradevi Pattamaharani of 
Patna State. Educ Privately. Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Feb 19381; first landed 
zamindar in the Orissa owning about 
14,000 square miles Publications Author 
of several works in Sanskrit, Oriya and 
Eder Address Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
istric 


JHA GANGANATHA MA, D Litt (Allahabad- 


1910) LLD (Allahabad, Hony 1925), 
Dintt , (Benares Hindu 1937), Maha 
amhopadhyaya (1910) 6 Sept 25, 1871 
m Shrimat: Indumati Devi Education 

Darbhanga and Queens College Benares, 
Librarian, Raj Darbhanga, 1894 1902 

Professor of Sanskrit, Muir College Allahabad 
1902 18 Principal, Sanskrit Colicge, Benares 
1918 23 Vice Chancellor, Allahabad Univer 

sitv (thrice elected), 1923 32 Publications , 
Philosophical Discipline (Kamala Lectures) , 
Work of Shankaracharya for the Uplift of the 


JOG VISHVANATH NARAYAN, 


JOSHI, 


JOSHY, 
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Country, English translations of several 
standard philosophical texts, etc Address 
11, George Town, Allahabad 


JIND, H.H. FARZAND-I-DILBAND RASIKH-UL 


ITIKAD DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJGAN 
MAHARAJA SIR RANBIR SINGH RAJENDRA 
BAHADUR, COLONEL, G.C.S.I. GC.LE. 8. 
1879 8. 1887, Address ;: Sangrur, Jind State, 
Punjab 


JINNAH, MAHOMED ALI, Bar -at-Law. 6 25th 


Dec. 1876. m. d ot Sir Dinshaw Petit (d). 
Educ Karachiand in England Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906, Pte 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1906, 
Member, Imperia] Legis Council, 1910 
President, Mushm Leagne (snecial session), 
1920; Attended Round Table Conference, 
1930, President, Muslhm League, 1934. 
Address Malabar Hil} Bombay 


BA, LLB, 
MLA, Bombay Was a member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council from 1923 36 
and 18 now an elected member of the Bombav 
Legislative Ascemblv since 1937 on behalf of 
the Congres*, was twice elected ‘president 
of the Dharwar Municipal 
Borough He1s the President 
of the harnatak Lducation 
Society, Postal Union of 
Dharwar and the Dharwar 
Bar Association He was 
the Charman of the Sou- 
thern Maharatta Urban Co 
operative Bank for many 
years and 1s now the Chair- 
man of the Dharwar Co 
operitive Urban Bank 
Before 1930 he was for 
several years a member of the All india 
Congress Committee He takes keen interest 
in agiiculture, Co operative movement and 
tural uplift 6 March 15, 1880 Address 
Dharwar, Bombay 





JOGENDRA, SINGH, THE HON. SIRDAR SIR, 


Kt (1929). Talugdar, Aira Estate, Kheri 
District Minister of Agriculture 1926 to April 
1937 6 25 May 1877 m Winifred May of 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ., Presdt of Sikh Educl. Confce., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of Eastand West Pubirvcatrons ‘Kamla’, 
Nurjahan, Nasrin, Life of B. M Malabar 
and Kanu “Thus spoke Guru Nanak’ 
Addiess Aira Holme, Simla (East) 


SIR MOROPANT VISHVANATH, Kv., 
K.C I E., B.A., LL.B., 6. 1861. Edue. ; Dec- 
can Coll, Poona, and Elphinstone Coll, 
PFombay Practised as Advocate in Judicial 
Commrs Court in Berar from 1884-1920, 
Home Member, C P. Govt, 1920 25, Presi 
dent, All-India Liberal Federation, 1925, 
Chairman, Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Advocate Nagpur Hizh Court, Nagpur 
Address Nagpui C P 

NARAYAN GuKxvRAO, BA, LLB, 
Pleader, Deputy Speaker of the Bombay 
keg Assembly 6 7th September 1881 
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Educ Sardars High School Belgaum Govt 
High School Dharwar Fergusson College 
Poona and Wilson College Bombay Pleader 
since 1906 Director District Central Bank 
Belgaum for some time President District 
Congress Committee Belgamn for several 
vears Vice President Karnatyk Provincial 
Congress Committee for several years 
Member Le, Assembly Bombay Address 
No 78 Thalakwad1 Belgaum 


JOSHI Narayan Mannak, BA,MLA,J P 
Member of the Servants of Indla Soc 6 June 
1879. Zdue Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coli Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years Joined 
Servants of India Soc,1909 Sec, Bombay 
Social Service League, since 1911, and Sec 

Bombay Presy Social Reform Assoc , 1917 

1929, Sec, W India Nat Liberal Assoc, 
1919 1929 Genl Secretary All India Trade 
Union Congress 192529  Wassent to 
Mesopotamia by Govt of India as 
representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920to Washington and in 192), 
1922, 1925 and in 1929 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confce, Deputy Member of the 
Governing body of the ILO since 1922 
Kaisar! Hind Silver Medal (1919) Was 
awarded, but declined OC I E in 
1921 Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn since 1919, uptoend of March 1923 

Nominated by Govt , a Member of the Legis 

lative Assembly in 1921 and again in 1924 

1927 and 1931 and 1934 to represent labour 
interests Appomted a Member of the Royal 
Commussion on Indian Labour as Labour re 

presentative Attended Round Table Confce , 
1930 1931 and 1932 and was for sometime: 
member of the 
Indian delegate 


mentary Committee as 


¥ lected Member of the Governing Body of the 


ILO in1924 and again 1n19387 Geneva 
Address Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay 4 


KAJI DEWAN BAHADUR (1936) Hiralal Lallu 
bhai MA BSc Advocate (AS) FRGS 
FSS FRSA JP IES Kaiser 1-Hind 
Medalist II Class (1930) Professor of Geo 
graphy and Statistics Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Kkconomics, Bombay 0 
10 April 1886 m Miss Vasantgavn B 
Sheth of Surat Lduc Gujarat College 
Ahmedabad Won the Telang Medal in 
History and Economics (1904), Profcssor of 
Mathematics Gujarat College Ahmedabad 

Indian Assistant Rajkumar Coleg, tam St 

Hon Correspondent Bombay “ ”921) 
and Bombay Labour office vary 

Seventh Ind Econ Confer eet SyF Hon 
Treasurer Indian Econ edical on (1924 
30), Member of the laculty Jail », Bombay 
Univ (1926 30) Vice PresidGits Bombay 
Boy Scouts Association (1928 30}, President 
Surat Mahila Vidyalaya <A Co operative 
leader aud writer of All-India a oa teas 


KALAPPA V R 


Consultative Committee : 
Attended the meetings of the Joint Parla — 
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Hon Secretary Bombay Co operative Pro 
ducts’ Exhibition (1922) President Bom- 
bay Divisional Co operative Institute (1921 
26) Vice President Bombay Provincial 
Coop Institute (1926 30) Chairman Cen 
tral Co operative Education Board (1926 30) 
All India Co operative Institutes Association 
Hon Secretary (1929 33) and Vice President 
1934 37 Member Co operative Supervision 
Committee of Government of Bombay (1933) 
Founder Bombay Co operative Insurance 
Society and its President 1930 35) Bombay 
Geographical Society and its President 
(1929 32) Presided over numerous Taluka 
district and divisional Co operative Conferen 
ces Co operative urban banks conferences of 
Bombiy (1932) and Madras (1983) Pro 
vincial Co operative conferences of Mysore 
(1934) and Rajputana Central India and 
Gwalhor (1937) Dasha Lad Bama Conference 
Baroda (1922), Bombay Georgraphical Con 
ference (1935) Publscations Lxercises m 
Geometry (1911) Outline Atlas of Indian 
Empue (1928) Primer on Co operation (1928) 
translated into the Bombay and Madras 
vernaculars Co operationim Bombay (1930) 
Co operation 1n India (1932) Life and Speeches 
of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey (1934), Prin 
ciples of General Geography (1938) Fore 
words to the Co operative Movement 1n India 
by Dr Miss Hough (1934) The Indian Rustio 
by J L Rama (1935) The History of Co 
operation in Surat District (1936) Resi 
oo Manck House Cumballi Hil) Bombivy 
b 


MLA _ Factory Labour 
Constituency Jubbulpore (C P & Betar) 
b on Ist December 1898 started careei on 
eight annas a diay as an 
Dlectrical Probationer 

rose to the position of a 
Supervisory Official and 
held charge of Power Hou 
ses and smportant sections 
in Railway Workshops He 
began his trade union acti 
vities as early as 1n 1920 as 
an office bearer of the B N 

Railway Indian Jabour 
Union was on the Execu 
tive Committee of the All 
India Trade Union Con 
gress 1)24 26 was the founder and first 
Secretary of the All India Railwaymen s 
Federation In the year he wis 
nominated as the Technical Advisor to the 
International Labour Conference in Geneva 

was fraternal delegate from India to the 
British Trade Union Congress held at 
Belfast »n 1929 also attended the British 
Labour Party Conference held at Brighton m 
the same year He was given practical train 
ing at the Office of the British Trade Union 
Congress Besides this he underwent a course 
mm economics and political suience at Ruskin 
College Oxford has travelled estensvely im 
the Continent studying Jabour conditions in 
all industrial countries including Russia He 
has been the Editor of the Indian Labour 
Journal for the last 15 years and handled 
several trade disputes successfully Address 


44, Kingsway, Nagpur. 
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KALE, ANUSUYA PURUSHOTTAM, MkES, MLA, 
C P Worked 1n Harian School at Jamshedpur 
in 1918 under Thakkar Bapa of the Serv ants of 
IndiaSocietv ind started 
and organised the branch 
of the All India Women s 
Conference for South ( P 
In 1927 She was nomi 
nated to the C P Councll 
mn 1928 and has been a 
member of the hxecut:ve 
Committee of the Poona 


Seva Sadan, Nagpur 
Brinch, from its m 
ception She ws Assis 


tant Commissioner to the 
Whitly (ommrsion = on 
Jiatour She resizned her membership of the 
Council to yom the Congress in 1930 and ws 
imprisoned She was President of the Nagar 
Congress Committee mn 1934 and 1s at present 
a member of the All India Congress Committee 
and Dy Speaker C P & Berar Leyislative 
Assembly 6 24th October 1896 Address 
Dhantoh Nagpur, C P 

KALE, VAMAN GOVIND. Retired Professor, 
Fergusson College 0 1876, Educ New 
English School and Fergusson Coll , Poona 
Jomed the Deccan LCdueation Socv_ of 
Poona, a8 a life member in 1907 Tellow of 
Bombay Univ for five years since 1919 Prof 
of History and Economics, JTergusson 
Coll , Member Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25, 
Secretary,D I Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928, Chairman Bank of Maharashtra 
Poona, etc Liberal in Politics, has 
addressed numerous public meetings, has 
published manv articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and the following 
works “Indian Industnal and Economic 
Problems,”’ ‘Indian Administration,” Indian 
Economics,’® ‘Dawn of Modern Finance 1n 
India,”’ ‘‘Gokhale and Economic Reforms,”’’ 
“‘ India’s War Finance,” ‘* Currency Reform in 
India’? ** Constitutional Reforms in India,’’ 
‘ Economics of Protection in India,’’ ‘‘ Econo 
mics in India,’’ ‘ Problems of World Kcono- 
mv,’ ‘India’s Finwnce since 1921,” etc, 
Editor Marathi Weekly Artha Address 

Durgadhivasa,’ Poona No 4 


KAT\VANI ANNAPPA NARAYAN RAO SAUFB 
M1A (Bombay) He is an Inamdar of 
Potale id a leading merchant and agri 
culturist has been a member of the Karad 
Taluka Local Board from 
1917 and thc MDhistrict 
Tocal Board Sattra from 
192» 37, has also been a 
member of the Aguiicul 
tural Board of the Deccan 
Division and the District 
School Board Si.ara He 
was untnimoush electcd 
president of the District 
Tocai Board Satara in 
1933 and was re elected 
president of the same 
eee ~ Board from 1930 38 He 
was president of the Karad Taluka Develop 
ment Association and was naminated to the 
Rarad Municipahty in 1229 has been an 
Hon Magistrate but resigned He 1s the 
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Village Munsiff of Karad and Chairman of the 
Co operative Society of Karad and the Land 
Moitgage Banh, Satara District b Jan 3 
1884 Address karad, Satara Drtrict 


KAMAKH\YA Dat RAM, DFWAN TALUQDAR of 


Riasulpur (District ky zabad Oudh, 
Succeeded to the 1iluqa in November 1925) 
Educated it St Francis and Government 
Jubilee High School, 
Canning’ College and 
Reid Christian College, 
Lucknow , married 1n 1908 
and after the deith of his 
first wife in 1909 muarricd 
again in 1911, his foursons 
and three daughters by the 
second marrage. Hlected 
a member of the Benares 
Hindu University Court 
(1921 1932) , elected Hono 
rary Assistant Secretary 
of the All India Landholders’ Associntion in 
1919 elected Honorary Joint Secretary of 
the Taluqdars’ (British Indian) Assouation 
Oudh, in 1927 and gaih in 1930 _ elected 
Member of Lucknow Municipal Toard in 
1930, elected a Mimber of Lady Dufferin 
Hospital Committee, Lucknow, 1931, 
elected a Member of Lucknow University 
Court 1n 1929 and re elected for three conse 

cutive terms, againin 1938 clected Hono 
rary Secretary of the British Indian Assoca 

tion in June 1937, was selected to appear as 
one of the witne*ses on behalf of the British 
Indian Association 1n 1932 before the Provin 
cia] Franchice Committee , 15 also connucted 
with various other Public Institutions and 
Bodies 18 Founder and Proprietor of a high 
classillustrated Journal—the ‘‘Ray Herald” — 
published in three languages—Enghsh, Urdu 
and Hindi, 18 author of the ‘Indian Armorial 
Bearings’” now under publication which 
deals with the authenticated history of 
Indian States and kLstatcs, belongs to 4 
well-known family of Oudh conspicuous for 
rendering valuable and loyal services to the 
Government , 18 grandson of the late Hon ble 
Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, CIE Address 

Golaganj, Lucknow. 





KLAMAT, BALKRISHNA SITARAM, BA, Mer 


chant. b&b 21 March, 1871 Edue Deccan 
Coll m Muss Yamunabai R M Gawaskar oi 
Cochin Member, Bombay Legis Council 
1913 16 1916 20, Member, Legislative Assem 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) , Member, Kenya Depu 
tation to En_land, 1923 Member of various 
educational bodies, has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform 
lately Member, Roya! Commnussion on 
Indian Agriculture Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Dnquiry Committee, Member, Bombay 
Leg Council, 193036, Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee Address Ganesh 
khind Road , Poona 5 


KAMBLI, Srmppappa Totappa, BA, LLB 


DIWAN BAHADUR, SIR (AT 1937) Minister 
Interin Ministry Bombay (1937) Minister for 
Education to Bombay Government & Septem 

ber 1882 Educ at Deccan College  Prac- 
tised as Pleader from 1906 to 19301m Dharwar 
Courts Non official President of Hubli Munici 

pal Borough from 1922 to01930 President of 
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Hubli Municipal Borough from 1922 to 1030; 
President, Dharwar Dist. Local Board in 
1929 and 1930. Member of Bombay Council 
since 1921; Deputy President, Bombay 
Council], 1927-30; organised first non- Brahmin 
Conference in Hubli in 1920; was member, 
Railway Advisory Committee, M. 8. M 
Railway for about two years: Presided over 
lst Karnatak Unification Conference held at 
Belgaum and Co-operative Conference held at 
Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist. in 1927: Presi- 
dent, All-India Veerashaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927: was President, Dharwar 
Non-Brahmin League: member, Lingayat 
Education Association, Dharwar and Indian 
Women’s Aid Society, Hubli: appointed 
Minister to Bombay Government in November 
poe Addressed: 18, Queen’s Garden, 
oona. 


KANDATHIL, Most REV. MAR. AUGUSTINE, 
D.D., Archbishop, Metropolitanof Ernakulam, 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911; 6, 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874; 
Eduec.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon; 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time‘ 
Rector of Prep. 8em., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Viear Apostolic of Ernar- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 8, 1911. s, Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pare- 
parambil as Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 Deer. 
1919; Installed on 18 Decr. 1919; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 2ist Dec. 
1923 ; (Suffragan sees being Changanacherry, 
Trichur and Kottayam); Installation 16 
Nov. 1924, Assistant at the Pontifical 
Throne, 3 Ded. 1986 (Jubilee of the Episcopal 
Consecration). Address : Archbishop’s House, 
Ernakulam, Cochin State. 


KANGA, SIR JAMSHEDJI BYRAMJI, KT. (1928); 
M.A,, LL.B., b. 27th Feb. 1875, &. of Byramiji 
Bhikaji Kanga, Share and Stock Broker. 
Edue. Elphinstone High School, Wilson 
College, and Government Law School. 
Bombay. Advocate of the High Court. 
Bombay, 1908; an Additional Judge oi 
Bombay High Court, 1921 ; Advocate-General. 
1922-1985. Address: 120, Malabar Hill 
Bombay. 


KANGA, Mrs. (DINBAI) P. M., Parsi Zoroas- 
trian, J.P., daughter of Sirdar KhanBshadur 
Dorabjec Pudumjee, Poona. m. Mr. P.M. 

Kanga, Solicitor & Notary 
; Public. and Grand Master 
Depute A.S.F.1. Bombay. 
Hon. Treasurer: Princess, 
Victoria Mary-Gymkhana, 
Farsi, Housing Fund, The 
Andikshi Ashram Fund 
(now called Haji Allarakhia 
Soanawalla Andeakthi 
Astham Fund), since 
—_ their inception in 1908. 
wen x i 1923 and 1930 respectively. 
3. a 

On Committees of institu- 
tions in Bombay such as the Bombay Ladies’ 
Branch, National Indian Association simce 
1904, Bombay Presidency Women’s Council 
Rescue Home for Indian Women, since 
1922, J. J. & allied hospitals Advisory 
Committee, since 19380 Bombay City 
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Branch of the Indian Red Cross Hospital Visi- 
ting Sub-Committee. The Girl Gui Local 
Association, Governor’s Hospital Fund. Vice- 
Chairman, Zoroastrian Physical Culture & 
Health League, Ladies’ Executive Committee, 
since 1921, and Bombay District Indian Red 
Cross Society, 1929. Chairman, Management 
Committee of Bombay Presidency Women’s 
Council, 1931-32. President , Young Women’s 
Training Inatitute, 1927-35. Hon. Visitor, 
Colaba Lunatic Asylum, 1906-13. Has served, 
for a number of years on Committees of Seva 
Sadan ; Bombav Presidency War Relief Fund 
and sub-committees for sewing, Huspital- 
Visiting and entertainments, 1914-18; Man- 
agement Committee Bombay Presidency 
Women’s Council, His late Majesty King 
George V Silver Jubilee Committee and 
various other committees organised for chari- 
table purposes, fetes, etc. As convener of the 
Mills Sub-Committee of the Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
Hospital] Fund, organised collection from Mill- 
hands, the Workmen’s Fete in 1927, and the 
“‘House of Marvels and Wonders” in the 
5 H Week Fete in 1928. Received Kaser-i- 
Hina Silver Medal, 1929. Address. 25, Nepean 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


KANHAIYA LAL, THE Hon. Mr. Justios Ral 


BAHADUR, M.A.,LL.D., Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, 6.17 July 1866. m.Shrimati Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Edue.: The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad; joined 
the U.P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge 1908: acted 
as District and Sessions Judge; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court againin 1923. 
Retired July 1926; Vice-President, Age ot 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Member, Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., 
since 1925; Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927. Publications: Ele- 
mentary History of India; Dharma Shiksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff. Address: No. 9, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. 


KANIA, HA&ARILAL JEKISONDAS, B.A., LL.B. 


(The Hon. Mr. Justice) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay. b. 3rd Nov. 1890. m. eldest d. of Sir 
Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.S.I., About eighteen 
years’ practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the Hich 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1980, 1931 and 1982. Address: 50 Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


KANIKA, Raja BAHADUR Sm BAJENDRA 


NARAYAN Buansa Duo, Kt., (1933); O.B.E., 
(1918); RAJA OF: b. 24 March 1881. m. d. 
of late Raja Ladukishore Mandhata, Ruling 
Chief of Nayagarh State, Orissa, in 1890; 
Educ: Ravenshaw Collegiate School and 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. Assumed 
management of Kanika Raj from Court of 
Wards, 1902; Nominated Member, Bengal 
Advisory Fishery Board, 1908; Elected 
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Hetnesentetive of the Landholders of Orissa | 
and Chotanagpur to the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1909, Conferred with the personal 
title of Raja, 1910, Elected Representative 
of Orissa Landholders to Bihar and Orissa 
Legistative Council, 1912, and again from the 
same constituency in 1916, Elected Addl- 
tional Member to Viceroy and Governor, 
General of India’s Legislative Council from 
Bihar and Orissa Landholders’ Constituency, 
1916; Co-opted Member as representative of 
Bihar and Orissa Province to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee (Southborough) sat on the 
division of functions between the Central and 
Provincial Governments and between the 
Executive Council and Ministers in Provincial 
Governments, 1918, Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity, 1917 to 1919, Title of Raya as here- 
ditary distinction conferred 1n 1919, Elected 
Member of the Patna University Senate from 
1919 to 1922, Elected Member from Orissa 
Landholders’ Constituency to Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council, 1921; Elected 
Member from Bihar, Orissa and Chotanagpur 
Landholders’ Constituency to the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1922 , Elected Member 
from Orissa Landholders’ Constituency to 
Bihar and Orissa Lecislative Council, 1923 and 
again from the same constituency, 1926; 
Nominated Member of the Patna University 
Senate from 1927 to 1929 Member of the 
Committee elected by Bihar and Orissa Legis- 
lative Counci! to co-opt with the Simon 
Commission, 1928 Appointed Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa, January 1929 and Vice-President 
of the said Executive Council, December 1931 
to Jan 1934 Ex-Officio Member of Patni 
University Senate, 1929 to 1932, and nomi- 
nated Member since 1932 Conferred with the 
title of Raja Bahadur as personnal distinction 
1934 Member of the Advisory Council of the 
Government of Orissa 1936 Elected Member 
from East Orisa Landholders Constituency 
to the Orissa Legislative Assembly, 1937, 
but resigned Jater in the year Address 
Raykanika, Cuttack, Orissa 


KANITKAR, KusHaV RAMCHANDRA, MA,, 
B&c, 6,22 Aug 1876. Hduc. New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Member 
and Professor of Physics in the D. E Societys’ 
Institutions, 1903-32 ; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1905, 
m charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14, 
m charge of Navm Marathi Shala, 1914-21; 
has been on the Bombay University Senate 
forthe last 17 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years. represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipahty for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Train- 
ing Committee, appomted by the Government, 
1928, Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924, 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps Working as a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Society. 
Prof. of Physics in the Nowros}i Wadia College, 
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Poona. Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Baence, Univ. of Bombay, for 1933-34. 
Address’ Ganesh Wadi, Fergusson College 
Road, Poona 4. 


KANUNGO, THE HON MR NITYANAND, BA» 


BL, Minister of Revenue and Public Works 
Government of Orissa 5b 4th Feb 1900: 
Educ Ravenshaw College, Cuttack and 
University College, Calcutta | Merchant 
commercial traveller, lawyer at Cuttack Bar , 
suspended practice and went in for agriculture 
Address Bakrabad, Cuttack 


KANTIT RAJ MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI NIVAS 


PRASAD SINGH alias Ram Dutta, Heir 
apparent Kantit Biyaipur Raj, descendant of 
Raja Veni Madhava Prasad Singh 0. 16th 
August 1918 
Privately in 
Hind, English and 
Uidu m ‘the sister of 
the Rajya_ Sahib_ of 
Mahson, District 
Basti im 1936, has 
travelled all over India 
with his fath¢ér, was 
trained in admimistra 
tion at home for twa 
years. Assumed the 
reins of administration 
on Bijaya Dasmi in 1936, and has since been 
managing the estate with credit , he takes a 
heen interest im the affans of the estate and 
the advancement and welfare of his subyects, 
He 1s broad minded and very charitably 
disposed Recreations riding, shooting and 
driving , 18 also interested in Poetry and 
Music Is of amiable disposition and free 
from all the modern vices that men of his age 
and rank are subject to Address P 
Bijyaipur, Dist Mirzapur. 


SAIN, Ral BAHiapDuR, MA, Bar- 
at law, Judicial Minister Jodhpur State 
6 February 1876) Ledw at Scotch Mission 
High School, Sialkot Government College 
Lahore Wrens Pow1s 
Square and Lincolns Inn, 
London scholarship —hol- 
der throughout the School 
and College career’ Furst 
(lass Fnust in the Punjab 
University in BA (1895) 
Kuller Lxhibition r= and 
Puzeman Arnold Silver 
Medalist YFirst in Mathe 
mattc» and “First mn 
inPhysics M A (Physics) = ee 
1896, Fist In the 

University Maclagzan Gold Medaliss. MA 
(Knglish) 1897 Viurli Manohar Silver Medalist, 
Appointed Assistant Professor of Physics 
and Chemistry and later of English and History 
in the Government College, Lahore Sat 
for the I1( S competitive Lvamuination, 
obtained Record Marhs in Arabic Called 
to the Bai at Lincolns Inn, 1900  Practised 
as a Boirrister at-Law and Advocate of High 
Court, Lahore, 190!— 1911 Legal Adviser 
to the Punjab National Bank Ltd, Rawal- 
pindi Principal, Law College, Lahore, 1911— 
1921 Nominated Fellow, Punjab Uniuver- 
sity Elected Syndic and Secretary of the 
Onental Faculty of the Punjab University. 
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Elected Trustee of the Dyla Sigh College 
Trust Society Secretary of the Society from 
1914—-1918 Nominated Member of _ the 
Sanatan Dharam College Managing Com: 
mittee, Lahore Elected President of the 
Society for the Promotion of Scientific Know- 
ledge Nominated by the Punjab Govern- 
ment as a Member of the Codification of 
Customary Law Conference Private Secre 
tary to H H The Maharaja of Bikaner (1918) 
Appointed first as Special Judge to hear 
appeals from the High Court and then Chief 
Justice, High Court, Jammu and Kashmir 
State (1921 1931) Member of the Delhi 
Conspiracy Commis%ion from 1931 to 1933 
Elected Trustee of the Tribune Trust (1932) 
Elected Fellow Punjab University by the 
Registered Graduates (1935) Appointed 
Judge of the Special Tribunal to hear an appeal 
from the High Court at Jind (1935) Ap- 
pointed President of the Special Tribunal for 
trymg the Mithr: Notes Forging and Coun- 
terfeiting Coins Case at Jodhpur, (1935) 
Appointed Judicial Minister, Jodhpur State 
(1936). Contributions and Publications — 
Papergon Art and Architecture The Qutab 
Mmar of Delhi Essays im Urdu — 
Nea naval: Urdu Drama —-Brahmand 
a 


KARANJIA, BEHRAM NaorosyI JP, FCIS, 
MLC., Bombay He started busimess in 1893 
with China, Japan and Durope his main line of 
busincss being silk and silk piece goods He 
was the President of the Silk Merchants 
Association for a number of years and was 
Instrumcntal to exposing the various mal 
practices of smugglers Krom 1914 to 1919 
he was the Hon Secretary 
of theWar Loan Committee 
and the Food Control 
Committee. He workcd 
as 4n assessor on the Rent 
Control Committee, Hon 
Secretary of the “ Our Day 
Fund’ and ‘“‘ Peoples’ 
Fair” and  ~was_ the 
Chairman of the Varsova 
Beach Sanitary Committee 
for about 10 years He was 





e also Hon Secretary to 
the Governors Sind 

Relief Fund, President of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber President of the 


Society of the Hon Presidency Magistrates 
President of the Passengeis’ and Traffic Reltef 
Association, and Jomt Hon Secretary of 
King George V Memorial Committee Heisa 
member of the Bombay Corporation and 1s the 
Chairman of the Works and Improvements 
Committee of the Corporation He 1s 
also Vice-President of St John Ambulance 
Provincial Centre He was a Trustee of the 
Bombay Port Trust and member of the 
Advisory Committee of the G I P Railway 
representing the Bombay Municipality He 
gave evidence before the Cotton Textile Tariff 
Board and the Banking Committees both 
Central and Provincial Gave evidence 
before Silkk inqwry and gold thread imquiry 
Committee He has worked for 23 years 
either as Chairman, Secretary or Treasurer 
of the various relief funds In connection 
with flood, famine and earthquake He a 
Director of several lumited concern$ and a 


KASTURBHATI 
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Fellow of the Incorporated Secretariesa’ 
Association (London) He 1s a reciptent of 
the Kaiser-I-Hind Medal, Certificate of Merit 
from the Governor-General, and the King’s 
Jubilee Medal Also a recipient of the 
King 8 Coronation Medal He 1s a Justice 
of the Peace and Hon Presidencv Magistrate 
b Sept 1876 Address. 13, Hughes Road, 
Malabar Hull, Bombay 


KARAULI,H. H MAHARAJA Darras SiR BHOM 


PAL DEo BAHADUR, YADUKUL CHANDRA BHAL 
KCS1,05.18 June 1866 s. 21 August 1927 
Address, Karaula, Ra)putana 


KARVE, DatTratTRAyaA GOPAL, M A, (Bom- 


bay), Principal and Professor of History and 
Economics, Willingdon College, PO Dist 
Satara, University Teacher, and fellow Bombay 
University, 6 24 Dec 1898, s of Karve, Gopal 
Balkrishna and Gopikabai, m, 1924 Sumati- 
bai, d. of Mr. Khare, three ¢ and one d 
Educ * New Enghlsh School and Fergusson 
College, Poona Cobden Medahst 1921, 
Wedderburn Scholar 1923, Professor of 
History and Economics, Fergusson College, 
Poona 1923-1935, Assistant Supermtendent, 
New English School 1924 26, Lieutenant and 
for some time Acting Adjutant University 
Training Corps 1924 28, General Secietary 
Poona Inter-Collegiate Sports Association 
1924 27, Rector, Fergusson College Hostels 
1926-31, Gave evidence before Indian San- 
dhurst Committee 1926 and Bombay Physical 
Training Committee 1928 , Associate Member 
of the Servants of India Societv , Local. Sec- 
retary, Indian Statistical Institute, Member, 
Indian Economic Association , has frequently 
contributed tothe pres on political, economic 
and constitutional matters Publications Two 
Marathi books on Principles of Economics and 
Indian Economic Problems (1927, 1929), 
Federations, a study i Comparative Politics 
(1938), Poverty and Population in Indi, 
1937 ; Indian Federal Finance (1929), Geneva 
and Indian Labour (1931), Economic Condi- 
tions in the Deccan at the advent of British 
rule, Parhamentary Government (1934) ; 
Economic Planning im Ind'a 1935 Un- 
employment Assurance im {[ndia, 1938. 
Address, Willmgdon College, P O Dhrst 
Satara Club PYC Hindu Gymkhana, 
and Deccan Sabha Social Club, Poona 


KASHMIR, MawakAyA OF, see Jammu and 


Kashmir, Maharaja of, 


LALBHAI, Mr 
Millowner 06 22, Dec 1894 m Srmati 
Sardaben, d of Mr Chimanlal Vadilal Zaveri 
of Ahmedabad duc at Gujerat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon Secy, 
Ahmedabad Famine Relief 
Committee, 191819, 
elected  Vucce President, 
Ahmed abad Muilowneis’ 
Association 1923 26 elected 
member, Legislative Assem 
bly as a 1epresentative of 
the Millowners’ Association 
(1923 26), Nominated as Res 
a delegate to the 12th cme 

International Labour lait 

Conference at Geneva, 1929, Nominated 
delegate to the 18th International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1934, Elected President, 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce er SYED, HIFAZAT ALI, Khan Bahadur, 


and Industry, 1934 35, 
Ahmedabad Mullowners’ Association 1935 
and 1936, Consultative Member British 
Indian ‘Irade Delegation to Fngland 1937 
Addrese Panhores Naha, Ahmedabad 


KATHALE, BHAGWAN SAMBHU APPA MLA 
(Bombay) is 1% promment merchant and 
leader of the Lmgiyat community in Bars 
m  Sholapur Dastrict 
He comes of a wealthy 
family He took an 
active part m the Civil 
Disobedience movement 
and was sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment 
and fined in 1930 
He has been associated 


Elected President, 





with the Congress for 
the last seven years 
He 1s the President of 
Lingay at Educational 


Institution at Barsi 0 
May 5 1896 Address Kathale Road, Bars, 
District Sholapur 


KATJU, THE HON DR KaArmaS Nata, MA, 
LLB MLA Munster for Justice Industries 
and Development Govt of the United 
Provinces 6 17th June 1887 m Rup 
Kishor: d of Pandit Niranjan Nath haul of 
Jodhpur Edue Barr High School Jaora 
(C1) Forman Christian College Lahore, Muir 
Central College Allahabad Commenced 
practice in the District Court at Cawnpore 
(1908 14) and jomed the High Court Bar at 
Allahabad in 1914 obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the Allahabad University 
(1919) enrolled as advocate of the Allahabad 
High Court (1921) member, U P Provincial 
Congress Committee Council for several 
years elected Chairman Allahabad Municipal 
Board (1935), Chancellor Prayag Mahila 
Vidyapith President Allahabad Dist Agri 
Association , Lditor, Allahabad Law Journal 
(1918 37) Publications <A thesis on the 
Law relating to Criminal and Actionable 
Conspiracies and a commentary (with Mr 8 C 
Das) on the Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Address 19, Edmonstone Road, 
Allahabad 


KAY, SIRJOSEFH ASPDEN, KT. (1927), J.P, 
Managing Director,W H Brady & Co, Ltd , 
Member, Council of Imperial Agricultural 
Research 8 20th January 1884 m. 1928 
Mildred, second d of late J 8S andR A 
Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire (d_ born 
17th October 1934) Educ. at Bolton, Lanea 
shire Came to India to present firm, 1907 

Managing Director and Chairman of Board of 
the several companies under their control; 
Chairmin, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
1921 and 1922 LUmployers’ Delegate to In 
ternational Labour Conference, 1923 , Officer 
in Bombay Light Horse, Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925, Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925 26-31- 
32, President, Chamber of Commerce, 1926, 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926 Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1926 Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Assocation, 1935 Address 

Wilderness Cottace, Nepean Sea Road. 
Bombay, 


KEONJHAR 


A, LLB 6 1892 Educ Jubbulpore, 
Aligarh and Allahabad Elected President, 
Municipal Committee, Khandwa, 1920, 1924 
and 1933, Member, Central Provinces Legis- 
Jative Council, 1923 193> Minister for Local 
Self Government, Public Works, Public 
Health, etc, Central Provinces Address 
Tmlipora, Khandwa 


KELKAR, NARSINHA CHINTAMAN, B 4., LL B 


(1894), ex-M LA , Editor, Kesarz, Poona b. 
24 Aug 1872 m Durgabai, @ of Moropant 
Pendse Educ Mura) Poona, Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896, editor, Mahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919, editor, Kesarz 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1931 , Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924, 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and agam from 1922 to 1924, President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920, Dele- 
gate and member of Congress Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
{In 1928 and 1926 Publicatsons Books in Mara- 
thi 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and (sanbald: History of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics, 
In Enghsh, Case for Indian Home Rule 
Landmarks of Lokmanyas life, ‘ A Passing 
Phase of Politics’’ Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen’’ Retired from public life (1937) 
Address Tilak Road, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 
City. 


STATE, Ray Kumar LAXMI 
NARAYAN BHANJA DEO of b 25th July 1912 
Edue Ray Kumar College, Raipur (C P ) 
where he was a first class 
Scout Graduated with dis- 
tinction from the Scottish 
Church College, Calcutta 
University 1n 1935 Toured 
all over South India and 
Ceylon and visited the 
Mysore, ‘Travancore and 
Cochin States He 
proceeded to England for 
higher studies and joined . 
the Middle lemple for 4 [ g 

course im Law and _ the 

London school of Leonomics for training in 
pubhe Administration He has recently return 
ed from Dneland and is very shortly going 
for administrative tramimgin Mysore State 
Ihe Kumar is an all round Sportsman and 
has been utuising all his spare time in the 
progress of athletics in his State He1s him 
self the President of the Local Boy Scouts 
Association Heis a keen student of Eco 
nomics and Politics which have been his 
special subjects of interest from his College 
Days Address Keonjhargarh, Keonjhar 
State India. 
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Is a leading figure in the brick manufacturing 
industry He 1s the Managing Director of the 
Kalvan Electric Supply Co Ltd and 1 onc 
of the prominent Land 
lords of halyan He was 1 
member of the Muni ipal 
Counul of Kalyan fiom 
1923 to 1926 and was the 
President of the Municipal 
Council from 1926 to 1929 
Without communal disc 
mination he has _ helped 
a number of Institutions 





educational religious and 
nT ans charitable and Is mim 
di taining & Free ye 


Hospital at Kilvan He 
rcpresents the 1griman interests of Thin 
South ob November 3, 1898 <Address 
Govind Wadi, Kalyar 


KHAITAN, D P MLA, Bengal Hews 
charge of the ( otton Mills and the Insurance 
Departinents of Birla Brothers Ltd 1s the 
president of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce of the Indian 
National Committee of the 
International Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Ben 
gal Millowners Association 
He1sa director of several 
cotton mulls and sugar mulls 
ete He was 1 Commussioner 
of the Calcutta Corporation 
from 1921 24 and 1 member 
of the Bengal Tegislative 
Council from 1922 26 was the president of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in 1928 and 
1930 He was 1 membe: of the Indian 
Delegation to the Intcrnational Labour 
Conference m Geneva in 1928 and was a 
member of the Central Banking Commussion 
in India from 1929 32 was a member of the 
Jute Enquiry Committee in 1933, Bengal 
Board of Economic Enquiry in 1934 and 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Port Trust trom 
1934 36 He represented Indian Industries 
at the Indo Japanese Trade Agreement and 
the Indo Lancashire Agreement He has 
been a member of the Board of Industries 
Bengal, since 1922 6 Aug 14, 1888 
Address 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta 


KHAJA Sm MOHAMAD Noor, THE HON KHAN 
BaHADUR, BA, BL,CBE, Puisne Judge, 
Patna High Court (1930) Ex Vice-Chancel | 
lor, Patna University (1933) 6 1878 m 
1898 Educ Gaya Zillah School Patna Col 
lege, Doveton Ooll, St Xaviers College, 
Calcatta Ripon Coll, Calcutta Practised as 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922. President, Legic 
Council, Bihar and Orissa from 1922-1930 
Knighted (1987) Address Patna and @aya 
(Bihar), i 
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KERSON, KanJI GovinD MLA Bombay KHAJANCHI, 


KHUSHAIOHAND GuHASI- 
BAM MLA,CP A young Marwadi, he 
has been prominently associated with the 
Congress activities for the last 18 years, has 
becn % member of the 
All India Congress Com 
mittee and was sentenced 
twice in the Civil Disobc 
dience Movement He 
was the president of the 
Chanda Municipal Com 
mittce fo five years and 
@ member of the District 
Council was invited to 
give evidence before thc 
C Banking Enquiry 
Committee, 13 the presi- 
dent of the Chanda 
Fducation Soriety & December 9, 1897 
Address Chanda CP 


KHAN THE HoN Mp KHAN MOHAMMAD 
ABRAS Minister of Industiies N WEP 
Government (1937) 06 4t Julv 1888 m 
Fidest daughter of K B Mohd Hussain Khan 
Chief of Swathis of Garhi Habibuh in al} the 
Hazara Dist NWEP Edue Mission High 
School Rawalpindi Commussioner Officer 
in the Frontier Constabulary, N WF P 
(1913 16) Hon Asst Recruiting Officer 
Hazara Dist (1921 24), elected MLC, ot 
the NWEP Council (1932 37), elected 
to the NWFP Assembly 1937 Address 
N W F Province Government Peshawar 


KHAN 
BAHADUR (1919) b December 1880, m an 





Indian lady Edue Government College, 
Lahote and Edwards College Peshawar 
(N W F P) Jomed Government service in 


1903 and retired in 1935 as Deputy Commis 
sioner Bannu 1n the service of Foreign and 
Political Department Minister N W F 
Government (bept 1937) Address P O 
Umarzai Dist Peshawar 

KHAN, SHaraaT AHMAD Dr, Sir, BA, First 
Class Honours, and Gold Medalist and Prize 
man in History, 1914 Litt D,1918 Uni 
versity Professor of Modern Indian History 
Allahabad University since 1921 6 Febru 
ary 1893 m Fahmrda, yd of the late 
Justice Shah Din, of the Punjab High Court 
Educ Government High School, Moradabad , 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin Mem 
ber, United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad, UP, 1924-30 Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924, the Economic Enquiry Committee in 
1925, and other Committees in United Pro- 
vinces President of the Provincial Muham- 
Madan Educational Conferences, held at 
Allahabad in 1925 and 1929, Muslim delegate 
to Round Table Conferences, 1930-32, 
Delegate to Joint Select Commuttee on Consti 
tutional Reforms, 1933, President, All- 
India Musirm Conference, 1933, Honorary 
Secretary to Muslim Delegation to Round 
Table Conference; President, Calcutta Musiim 
Youth League, May 1931, President, All- 
Bengal Muslim Conference, Dacca, July 1931 , 
President, Bengal Muslim Educational Con- 
ference, 1930; President, Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, and Ajmer-Merwara 
Mushm Educational Conference, 1929, Presi- 
dent Modern Indian History Congress, Poona 
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1935; Member of Federal 
Sub-Committee, and numerous other Sub 

Committees of the three Round Table Con- 
ferences and joint Select Committee , Mcmber, 
Viceroy’s Consultative Committee R T. C 

1932. Leader of Mushmsin United Provinces, 
and represented United Provinces Mushms on 
Round Table and other Conferences from 
1930-33 , Kmghted in June 3, 1935. Publica 
tions Founder and Editor til] 1925 of the 
Journal of Indian History published Anglo- 
Portuguese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 
1667-1763 in 1923, East India Trade in the 
seventeenth Centurv 1924, Sources for the 
History of British India in the seventeenth 
Century 1926 John Marshall in India, 1668 


1672, What are the Rights for Muslim 
Minority im India? (1928), Author of 
the ‘Indian TFederition An Exposition 
and Critical Revicw,”’ (1937) Numerous 


articles to historical journal and to “ Star ’”’ 
Allahabad Address 25, Stanley Road, 
Allahabad 


KHANNA, RAI BAHADUR MEHR CHAND, MLA, 
Rai Sahib (1927), Ral Bahadur (1936) 6 
1897, Educ YVdwardes College, Peshawar 
One of the founders of the Hindu Sabha 1n the 
North West Frontier Province and its Presi 
dent for several vears, took active part 
during the past 15 years towards safeguarding 
the rights and interests of the Frontier minori- 
ties , in 1929 submitted a detailed memoran- 
dum to the Royal Statutorv Commission and 
also gave evidence, im 1930 submitted an 
exhaustive memorandum to the first Round 
Table Conference , was appointed a member 
of the Frontier Regulations Enquiy Com- 
mittee set up by the Government of India 
(1931), was elected to the Frontier Leg 
Councl (1982), gave evidence before the 
Joint Parhamentary Committee on behalf of 
the Frontier minorities (1933), was responsi 
ble for the convening of the Frontier Punjab 
Sind, Hindu Sikh Conference at Peshawar 
(1934), and was elected Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, was member of the 
Frontier Corruption Enquiry Committee and 
of the Provincial Franchise Committee , was 
a co-opted member of the Lothian and Ham 
mond Committees, was Fiance Minister, 
N W F Province (1937) , has been connected 
with the Peshawar Municipal Committee and 
the Cantonment Board for nearly 15 years 
Address 28, Saddar Road, Peshawar 
KHAPARDE, GANESH SHRIKRISHNA, B.A 
(1877), LL B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State. b. 1855, m. Laxmi Bal 
Eduec.- m Berar and Bombay. Extra Aastt 
Commissioner 10 Berar from 1885 to 1889, 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipahty and Chairman of the 
District Board for nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council]; Member 
of the Council of State; re-elected in 1925. 
Address: Amraoti, Berar, C. P. 


Structure, KHAPARDE, THE Hon 
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MR, BALAKBISHNA 
GAnFSH, BA LLB, MLA, CP Educated 
at the Deccan College, Poona and in Bombay 
Married Shiimant Sb Manubai Khaparde, 
daughter of the first class 
Sardar Baba Mahara) of 
Poona He practised as a 
lawyer at Amraoti (Berar) 
and took part in the Home 
Rule Agitationof Mr Tilak 
He was the Vice Chairman 
of the Amraoti Municipal 
Committee, entered the Le 
gis] itive Council in 1924 a3 
a member of the Swara) 
Party, but resigned and wasre clected to the 
Council in 1926 as a Responsivist He was the 
Leader of the Nationahst Party in the Central 
Provinces Legislative Council since 1927. 
He set up a Party 1n office in 1927 and 1929, 
was the senior minister 1n charge of Egucation 
from 1934 to March 1937 Elected from the 
Nagpur University Constituency to the new 
Assembly, he accepted office as Revenue 
Minister on April 1, 1937 6 August 1880 
Address. Civil Lines, Nagpur Permanent 
Address Khapaide Wada, Amraoti (Berar) 





KHARE, Tur HON Dr NARAYAN BHASKAR 


BA,MD, Prime Minister C P After gradua- 
ting in Arts in 1902 and m Medic ne in 1907 he 
served in the C P Medical service from 1907 
to 1916 He obtained the 
Doctorate in Medicine in 
1913 He resigned from 
Government service im 
1916 and since then has 
been practising in Nagpur 
He has been taking an 
active part in politics from 
1919 and wis a member 
of the Legislative Council 
of C P and Berar from , 
1923 to 1929 elected on } 
the Swaraj Party ticket 
He suffered an year’s 1m- 
prisonment in 1930 Civil Disobedience Move 


ment He1s the head of the Congress Orga- 
nisation in the C P He was a member of 
the Central Legislative Assembly from 1935 
to 1987 where he placed on the Statute a bill 
called the “ Ariya Marriage Validation Bill.’ 
6 March 18, 1884 Address Indira Mahal: 
Dhautoh Nagpur, ( P 





KHER, THE How M8 BAL GANGADHAR, B A.,, 


LLB, Premier, Government of Bombay 
b 1888, Edue Bombay, Enrolled as Vakil 
1912, Solicitor, 1918, Took active part in 
Congress activities, Was elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly in 1937. Addreas; 
Secretariat, Bombay 
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KHIMJI BHAWANJI ARJaN M1 A Bombay 
He 1s the President of The Bombay Cotton 
Merchants and Muccadums Association Ltd 
and a Director of The East 
India Cotton Association 
Itd He has been on the 
Managing Committec of the 
Indian Merchants Cham 
ber Bombay since 1933 
and for sometime repre 
Sentedthe Chamber on 
the Board of Trustecs for 
the Port of Bombay He 
represents the Bombav 
Leaislativc Assembly on the 
Advisory Committee of the 
G1 P Railwav’ Born 
July 20 1902 Addre s (Custad Chamber 41 
Sit Pherozesha Mchta Road Fort Bombay 


KHOSLA KANSHI RAM Journalist Propmetor 





tee. 


The Imperial Publishing Co Jahore 06 
April 1882 Educ at I CC  Colleze 
Lahore Jomed Commercial Bank of 
India, Ltd, 1902 Manager Peoples 
Bank 1904 Punjab Cooperative Bank 
1905 Started own firm of K R Khosla 


Bros , 1901 started the Imperial Publishing 
Company 1911 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank at Bombay in 1920 which went into 
hquidatron in 1924 after the failure of the 
Alhance Bank of Simls Member Executive 
bodv of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Re elected Member N W R Advisory 
Committe Lahore Publications Khosla 
Directory from 190616 and 192528 Im 
erlal Coronation Durbar India and the 
War Who s who 1n Indian Legislature and 
R T C Indian States and Fstates 
HIM King George V and the Princes of 
India HIM King George V and the 
Indian Empire Imperal Delhi Durbar 
1938 39 and States Estates and Whos Who 
Indian States and Delhi Durbar 1938 39 
Army in India and Whos Who —=_ Editor 


Daily Herald 1932 34 Address 99 
Railway Road Lahore 

KHUHRO MAHAMFD AYOOB SHAH 

MAHOMFD KHAN BAaHaDUR ML4 _ Sind 


He has been in the Bombay Legislative Council 
as an elected member from November 1923 
to March 1936 and has been 
a member of the Governor s 
Advisory Counal in Sind 
fiom Apill 1936 to March 
1937 He was elected tothe a 
Sind ] ezislative Assembly B 
securing 31x times the votes # 
of his opponent took an ™@ 
active part in getting Sind 
separated from Bombay as 

an autonomous province 
He headed the deputation 
of Sind Members before 
the Simon Commission Jn 
January 1929 and also before the Sind Inquiry 
Committee He served with credit on Sind 
(Brayne)Conference m 1932 and the Sind Admin 
istrative Committee in 1933 34 He appeared 
before the Jomt Parliamentary Select Com 
mittee on Indian Retormsin 1933 and worked 
for the separation of Sind He 15 a big 
landholder of Sind and a keen agriculturist 
Appointed Parhamentary Secretary to Hon 





KIRLAMPUDI 
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the Revenue Minister for Sind from lst 
August 1937 6 July 15, 1901 Address 
Larkana Sind 


KHUNDKAR THE HON MR JUSTIOE NURAL 


A7EEM BA (Cal) BA LLB (Cantab) 
Called to the Barfrom LincolnsInn January 
1918 Judge High Court Calcutta 06 17th 
March 1890 m Rose Marear grandchilp 
of the late Stephen P Aganoor British Agent 
at Ispahan aad niece of the late Dr M § P 
Aganoor OBL British Consul at Ispahan 
Lduc %t Xaviers College Calcutta and 
Peterhouse Cambridge Lecturer LCC 
Semor Commeuicial Institute 1918 19 
Tecturer m Mercantile Taw Calcutta Univer 
sity 192124 Presidency Magistrate 1920 
Judge Small Ciuses Court 1923 Deputy 
Te,il Remembrincer Bengal 1924 Fellow 
Calcutta University 1937 Publications 
Miscellan ous” articles Address Calcutta 
Club Calcutta 


KIBK MADHAVRAO VINAYAK Sardar (here 


ditary) Rao Bahadur (1912) Divan: Khas 
Bahadur (1920), MA (1901)  Aitmod ud 


Dowla (1930) Vazir ud dowla Retired 
Deputy Prime Mnunister, Holkar State 
Indore b 1877 m Kamalabai Kibe Educ 


Daly College Indore Muir Central College 
Allahabad Hon Attache to Agent tothe 
Governor General in Central India, Minister, 
Dewas State (J B) Publications articles in 
well-known magazines in Hind! Marathi and 
English on Economics History and Ant) 
quities | Address Saraswatimketan Camp 
Indore, Central India 


KIKABHAI PREMCHAND Sir, KT (1981) 


Financier, April 1, 1883 m Lady Lily 
Educ at Bombay Meniber, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930 Meniber of the Indian Central 
Committee which co operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932 Address Premodyan Byculla, or 63 
Apollo Street, Bombay 


RaJA SAHEB MFHARBAN I 
DosTAN RAJA Rao SRI RAMA KRISHNA 
RaNGA Rao BanapurR of Kirlampudi 
Estate in East Godavari District Second 
son of the late Maharaja 
Sir V §S Ranga Rao 
Bahadur GCIE CBE 
of Bobbih b 29th August 
1892 Educ Privately 
Lieutenant in the Army | 
during the War A Po 
man of very liberal and 7 
advanced views in all | 
matters of religious social gi 
and political importance 4 ; 
Established a School and | a ie 
a Sugar Factory im his 

Estate and presented a Swimming Bath 







called * The oval Swimming Bath to the 
Madras City Travelled throughout India, 
Kurope and went round the world once 


Marriedin 1912 Has twosons anda daughter 
Address Kirlampud) House, Waltair 


KIRPALANI, HIRANAND KuusHiRaM, CIE 


108,MA. (Bom), BA (Oxon) Bar at 
Law (Lincolns Inn), Chief Secretary to 
Government, Sind, 6 J28dan 1888 m™ 
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to Guli H. Gidvani. Educ.: N. H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt. Collr. and Magte., Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918. Municipal Commer., 
Surat, 1918 to 1920. Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Gujerat, 1921, Dy. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921; Collr. and 
Dist. Magte., Kaira, 1923-24; Dy. Secretary 
to Government, Rev. Deptt., 1924-26, 
Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay, 1926. Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 1930-31, 
Municipal Commissioner, City of Bombay, 
1931-34; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1935; Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, General Department, April 1935. 
Address: ‘‘ Fairfield ’’, Karachi. 


KISHENGARH, H. H. UMDaJ RAJHAI BaLAND 
MAKAN MAHARAJA DHIRAJ MAHARAJA 
YAGYANARAIN SINGH BagaDuR, b. Jan. 1896. 
m, sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood- 
angarh. Educ: Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination. Address : 
Kishengarh, Rajputanua, 


KISHUN PERSHAD, RAJA-I-RAJAYAN MAHA- 
RAJA BAHADUR, YAMINUS-SALTANATH SIR, 
G.C.LE. K.C.LE., cr. 1903. 
b. 28 1864. Educ: Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Kxecutive Council since Nov. 1926 till 
March 1937. Publications: Copious 
in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lal 4s. Heir: Raja 
Khaja Pershad, Address: City Palace, 
Hyderabad. 


KOLHAPUR Lt.-Cob. His HIGHNESS SIR SHRI 
RAJARAM CHHATRAPATI, MAHARAJA SAHEB 
OF, since 1922, G.C.S.[. (1931); G.C.LE. 
(1929), 5. 30 July 1897; ¢.s. of Col. Sir 
Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur 
(d. 1922); direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha Empire. 
m. 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Maharani 
Saheb, g. d. of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj 
Gaekwar, Ruler of Baroda. m, again to Her 
Highness Shri Vijayamala Maharani Saheb 
in June 1925, Educ.; at Hendon School 
and in India; studied agriculture at Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad. Elected Presi- 
dent of the All Maratha Educational Con- 
ference held at Belgaum in 1923; President 
of the All India Shri Shivaji Memorial, Poona, 
since 1925; President of the Deccan Educa- 
tion Society Poona ; President of the Deccan 
Maratha Education Association, Poona; 
President of the Shri Shivaji Maratha Society, 
Poona. Hon. Lieut.-Coloncl in the Indian 
Army, April 1927. Address’ Kolhapur. 


KOLLENGODE, RAJA Sim V. VASUDEVA RAJA 
VALIA NAMBIDI OF, Kt. (1925), O0.1.K. (1915) 
F.M.U. (1921) ; Landholder. 5. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C, Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. .: Rajah’s 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
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of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar, twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1980 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ Group 
in Tegislative Assembly; also elected 
Iiember of the Governing Body of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalai University since 1929. Address: 
Koliengode, Malabar Dist. 


KOTAH, H. H. LIEvut.-CoLONEL, MAHI MAHEN- 


DRA MAHARAO SIR UMED SINGHJI BAHADUR, 
MAHARAO OF, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., 6. 
1873. 8.1889. Address: Kotah, Rajputana, 


KOTHAVALA, PHEROZE DHANJISHAH, B.A., 


LL.B., Dewan, Rajpipla State. b. 19 April 
1886. m. Tehmi, d. of late Mr. K. R. Kama 
of Ootacamund. Educ.: Rajpipfa High 
School; Elphinstone College, Bombay, and 
Government Law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bomibay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915. Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, 1916; Naib Dewan, Rajpipla, 1927; 
Dewan, Nov. 1930. Address: KRajpipla 
(Gujarat States Agency). 


IKOTHAWALA, CAPTAIN JAMSHED DORaBSHA, 


A.I.R.0., J.P., Governing Director, Polson 
Manufacturing Co., 6, 4th September 1893. 
m. 1928 Jer Polson. Member representing 
Trade Interests, nomina- 
ted by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the 
Indian Coffee Cess Com- 
mittee from 1935. Div. 
Superintendent St. John 
Ambulance Brigade Over- 
seas. Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate from 1934. 
Delegate from the Rotary 
Club, Bombay, to 28th 
Rotary International Con- 
vention, Nice, France, 1937. 
Represented Bombay District at the Golden 
Jubilee of the St. John Ambulance Brigade in 
London, 1937. Presented at His Majesty’s 
Levee 28th May 1937. Mrs. Kothawala 
presented at Court 5th May 1937. War 
Service Badge and Certificate Army Head- 
ee 1920; War Service Badge trom St. 
ohn Ambulance Brigade, London, 1921; 
Honorary Life Member (1922), Vote of 
thanks (1925),St.John Ambulance Association; 
Gold Medal (inscribed “ For Courage, Re- 
source & Humanity’) presented by the 
Government of Bombay for services rendered 
during the 1919 riots at Ahmedabad, 1922; 
St. John Long Service Medal, 1923; Long 
Service Medal Bar, 1932; Jubilee Commemo- 
ration Medal, 1935; ‘‘ Serving Brother” of 
the Venerable Order of St. John, 1937; Coro- 
nation Medal, 1937; Long Service Medal 
Second Bar, 1938, Address: Cuffe Parade, 
Colaba, Bombay. 
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KOTLA, RAJA BAHADUR KUSHAL PAL 
6 15 Dec 1872 Succeeded to Kotla 
estate, 1905 Member, U. P Legis. 
Council since 1909, Member, Imperial Legis 
Council, 1918-16, Member, Legis Assembly, 
1921-23, Special Magte Chairman, Agra 
Dist. Board , Trustee and Mem of Managing 
Committee of Agra Coll , Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural College, 
Member of the Senate of Agra University 
Address: Naini Tal, Lucknow. 


KRISHNAMACHARIAR, EKasa BanaDuR G 
BA, BL, Dewan Bahadur (1918), a 
Bahadur (1925), Retired President to H 

H the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, Land 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, Legislative 
Assembly duc ‘Trichinopoly and Madras 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras High Court, March 
1890, practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913, appointed 
Advocate General, then Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Legislative Dept, Legal Adviser to 
H L H the Nizam’s Government and prisi 
dent, Judicial Committee m 1913 was the 
yont author along with the late Hormuzjee 
and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of 
Hyderabad under which the Government 
is at prescnt working rutucd in 1924 
Entered the Legislative Assembly during 
the elections of 1930 and took a promiment 
part in the support of orthodox views and 
resisting all antirchgious and antisocial 
Bils He 1s now the acknowledged leader of 
the cntire orthodox community in India, 
Address Hyderabid House Srirangam 
Osmania Royal Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan 


KRISHNAMACHARYA, Rao BAHADUR SIR 
VANGAL THIRUVENKATA, hCIE (1936) Kt 
1933) BA, BL, CIL (1926), Dewan of 

oda 6 1881 m Sri Rangammal Educ 
Presidency Coll Madras and Law Coll, 


Madras Entcred Madias (Civil Service 
by a competitive examination In 
1903, served § in several districts , 
1908 1911, Chief Revenue Officer, Cochin 


State, also Offg Dewan for some time, 
1913-1919 served in Madras as Asstt Secry , 
Board of Hevenue, Under Secretary to 
Government Special Officer for Southborough 
Committee, etc , 1919 1922 Lrustee, Viziana- 
garam Lstate, 1923 Collector of Ramnad 

April 1924 to Feb 1927 Sctcretary to the 
Government of Madras in Law, Education 
and other Departnients Jomed as Dewan 
of Baroda, February 1927, services being 
lent to the Baroda Government, acted as 
a delegate to the Hirst Indian Round Table 
Conference in London, Member of the 
Sub-Committee No II (Provincial Constitu 
tion) of Conference , also a member of the 
Sub Committee No VIII (Services), acted 
as a delegate to the Second Indian Round 
‘Lable Conference in London , Member of the 
Federal Structure Committee and of the 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee Acted as 
a delegate to the ‘1hird Round ‘able Con 
ference, member of the Federal Finance 
Sub-Committee of the third RTC attended 
as a delegate to the Joint Parliamenta 

Commuttee , Member of the Reserve Ran 
Committee , Delegate on behalf of jIndia to 
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the Assembly of the League of Nations for the 
Session held m September 1934, and 1926, 
attended H M sCoronation,1987 Adviser to 


the Indian Dclkcgation to the Imperial 
Conference, 1987 Address Dilaram, 
Baroda 

KRISHNASWAMI ATYANGAR, SAKKOTTAIT, 


MA (Madras, 1899), MRAS (1903) FR 
Hist 8 (1904 36), Hon PhD, Calcutta Uni 
versity (1921), Rao Bahadur (1928), FASB 
(1931), ‘Title ‘* Rajyasevasakta”’ conferred 
by H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
(19382) Dewan Bihadur June 1936 Iidrtor, 
Journal of India History 0&6 15 Apmil 1871 
m 1893 and again in 1915 Educ St 
Josephs College, Bangalore, and Central 
College, Bangalore President, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 1908 Ememtus Profes 
sor, Madras and Mysore Universities Fellow 
of the Madras University 1912 Fellow of 
the Mysore University 1919 Professor 
Central College, Bangalore, Professor of 
Indian History and Archeology, University 
of Madras, since Nobember 1914 29 Tounder 
and Hony Vice President, Mythic Society, 
Bangalore, Branch Secretary, Joint Secre 
tary, and Editor of the Journal, 1908 1916 , 
Secretary and Lditor, Journal, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 191718 Secretary of 
the Madras Economic Association 191519, 
JomtLditor, Indian Antiquary, 1923 33, Presi- 
dent, Faculty of Arts, Madras University 

Chairman, Boards of Studies in History and 
Dravidian Languages, Midras University 
Member of the Board of Lxaminers, Madras 
University 190520, Examiner for MA, 
Ph D , and Premchand Roychand Studentship, 
Calcutta University, Reader, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1919 Examiner for Allahabad, Aligarh 
Benares, Mysore, Annamala: Bombav and 
Andhra Universities, and for tne Government 
of India Public Services Commission Etec- 
ted Hony Correspondent of the Archsolo 
gical] Survey of India 1921 , General Secretory, 
Indian Oriental Conference 1926 33 Member 
Indian Historical Record Commission 19380, 
President, Bombay Historical Congress 1931 

Preadent Indian Oriental Conference, Mysore 
1935 Publications Ancient India, A 
Little Known Chapter of Vijayanagar 
History , Beginnings of South Indian History 

Early History of Vaishnavism, South India 
and Her Muhammadan Invaders, Some 
Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture, History of India from Original 
Sources A Short History Hindu India 

Manimehhala: in i1t8 Historical Setting 

Kvolation of Adminrtrative Institutions in 
South India Edited Vyayanagara Sex 
Centenary Commemoration Volume and Sri 
Venkatachala Itihesala Mala A Class book of 
Indian History Address ‘ Smpadam,”’ 143, 
Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madris (S) 


KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR, SIR ALLADI, Kt 


(1932), Advocate General, Madras 5b May 
1883. m Vcnkalakshamma Educ Madras 
Chrintian College, Law College, Madras 
Apprentice at-law under the late Justice 
P R Sundaram Iyer, standing counsel to 
most of the big Rajas and Zamindars of the 


Madras Presi ency appointed Advocate- 
General in 1929, Member of the Legislative 
Council , awarded <Kaisar-l-Hind Silver 
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Medi in recognition of his philanthrome 
work 1926 wan Bahadur in 19380 

Knighted 1932 was membcr of the Syndicate 
of the Madras University for several years, 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sity , takes interest in all public social and 
religious Movements has subscribed large 
amounts to charitable institutions has 
endowed large sums of money in the Madras 
Andhra and Annamalai universities help 
ed several poor students member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club Madrac delivered the 
Convocation address of the Andhra University 
in 1980 member of the Expert Committees 
appointed by the Government of India to 
amend the Law relating to Partnership and 
the law relating to the sale of goods Address 
Ekamra Nivas, Luz Church Road, Mylapore 


Madras 
KRISHNASWAMI, Dr KoLtaR RAMA 
KRISHNICER DSo (Lond) FIC Lecturer 


in Chemistry Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore 6 14 August 1898 m Venkata 
lakshmiamma Edue Central College 
Bangalore and University College London 
Asstt Chemist and then Lecturer Indian 
Institute of Science Consulting Chemist 
Publicateons Papers in the Journal of the 
Indian Institute of Science and the Journal 
of the Chemical Society London Address 
The Indian Institute of Science Bangalore 
KUMARASWAMY RAJU PS MLA 
(Madras) 1s the President of South Ramnad 
District Board 6 1898 Entered public hfe 
in 1917 and participated in the Home Rule 
Movement He 1s a (on 
gressman and has been 
successively Secretarv Vice 
President and President 
of the Congiess O1ganis1 
tion at Siivalliputtur 
Member All India 
Congress Committee 
Provinelal Parliamen 
tary Board and TLamil 
Nadu Working 
Committee (also 
treasurer of the last) 
He suffered imprisonment during the last 
civil disobedience movement Actively 
interested in the co operative movement he 
was a Directo: of Madras Provincial Co 
Operative Bank Ltd Madias_ Provincial 
Central Land “Woitgage Bank Ltd and 
Membei of the Executive Committee of the 
Madras Provincial Co operative Union Ltd 
Elected member Taluk and District Boards 
Since 1922 President Rajapalavam Pan 
chayat Board 192832 member District 
Educational Council from 19338 and its Vice 
President till 1936 Membe1 Legislative 
Assemblv (Central) 1935 37 which he 1cs1gned 
on his election to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly Membe1 Ramnad District Temper 
ance Propaganda Committee Estate Land Act 
yi eee Committee and Board of Industries 
Address Rajapalayam Ramnad District 
KUTCH, H H MAHARAJA DHIRAJ MiRZAN 
MAHARAO SHRI KHENGARJI Sawaal BAHADUR 
MawarRao or, GCSI, GCIE 5b 23rd 
August 1866 m 1884 Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 rece:ved Freedom 
City of London, 1921 Undertook to give 
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LAKSHMI 


Ioor 


£8,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 1915, represent- 
ed India, League “f Nations 1921 received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921 Salute 
17 guns (19 guns local hereditary ) Address 
The Palace Bhuj Kutch 


LAITHWAITE JouHN GILBERT CST 


(1938), 
Private Secretary to H 


CIE (1935) 

The Viceroy and Secretary to the 
Governor General 6b 5 July 1894 Educ 
Clongowes ‘Trinity College Oxford Served 
in Great War (wounded) appointed 
to India Office 1919, Private Secre- 
tary to Earl Winterton MP _ 1922 28, 


Party under Secretary of State for India 
and Assistant Private Secretary to Secretaries 
of State for India 192324 Specially attached 
to Prime Minister (Mr Ramsay MacDonaia) 
for Second Round Table Conference 1931, 
Secretary Indian Franchise (Lothian) Com- 
mittee 1932 Secretary Indian Delimitation 
Committee August 1935 to January 1936 
Address Viceroy s Camp Indl 


LAKHMIDAS Rows TarmsrE BA MLC, 


Landlord and Merchant m LadkabaiL R 
Tairsee Edu St Xaviers College Bembay 
President P J Hindu Gymkhana and Presi- 
dent Bhatia Mitra Mandal Publications 

Frenzied Tinance Speeches and Writings 
of B G Hormman Priests Parasites and 
Plagues Address 2938133 Bora Bazar 
Street Fort and 259 Walkeshwar Road, 
Malabar Hill Bombay, and Panchvati Nasik 


ity 
LAKHTAR, CHIFF OF, THAKORE SAHEB BAL- 


VIRSINHJI KARANSINGAJI, 6 11 Jan 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug 1924 Address 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay 


NARAYAN LAL, Ral SABIB 
Pleader and Zemindar }b 1870 m to 
Sriurati Navarani1 hunrwer Educ at 
Aurangabad, Gaya and Patna a 
nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly and non official Chairman, 
Local Board and Central Co operative Bank, 
Aurangabad and Chiirman of its Advisory 
Committee Publication Glories of Indian 
Medicine Sahyog, Samudrajatra Twelve 
Main Points of Co operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Guitaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Art! Address Aurangabad, 
Dist Gava, (Bihar) 


LAKSHMI RaJ SINGH KUNWaR RAI BAHADUR 


of Gabhana Dstate MLC U P_ Educ ° at 
Government High Schonl Aligarh and Agra 
College At the age of 21 he took charge of 
the admunistration of his 
estate He was the elec 
ted Chairman of Algarh 
District Boaid from 1929 
to 1931 He 1s an Hon 
Special Magistrate with 
second class powers The 
title of Rai Bahadur was 
conferred on him in Janu 
ary 1986 Heis a mem 
ber of District Court of 
Wards Advisory Com 
mittee Them Excellencies 
Sir W Morris and Sir Harry 
Haig have highly appreciated his management 
of the Gabhana Estate and Sir John Russel 
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has warmly praised his energetic work in 
agriculture and rural uplift. 5. March 1899. 
Address: Gabhana Estate, P.O. Gabhana, 
Dt. Aligarh, U.P. 


LAL, SHIAVAX ARDESHIR. 6. Nov. 12, 1899, 
M.A. of the Bombay University in History, 
Politics and Economics. Passed LL.B. with 
distinction, 1926. Practi- 
sed as advocate at Nasik, 
1926-1930. Joined Bom- 
bay Judicial Service 1930 
and served in Ratnagiri 
and Thana Districts Asst 
Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Legal Depart- 
ment, 1932-36. Deputy 
Secretary to Government 
of India, Legislative Dept. 
since April 19386 and in 
addition officiated as Sec- 
retary of Council of State 
1936, Nominated Official 





April-October, 
Member, Council ot State, 1936-37.  m. 
Coomi, d. of N. N. Master, District and 
Session Judge, Bombay (retired). Address: 
Legislative Department, New Delhi 


LALA RaM SaRAnN DAs, THE BON. RAI BAHA- 
DUR, C.1.E., Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1914). 
Member, Counoil of State; Millowner, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor. b. 39 Nov. 
1876. Educ.: Government College, Lahore. 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council ; 
Member elected to the Council of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non- 
Mahomedan constituency and one of its chair- 
men; President, Sanatan Dharma College, 
Managing Committee; President, Sanatan 
Dharm Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab; Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advisory 
Committee for Punjab Branches; Ex-Presi- 
dent, Northern India Chamber of Commerce; 
Director, Trans-Continental Airways Lid. 
British India Corporation, Cawnpore; 
Director, Punjab Matches Ltd.; Chairman, 
Board vf Directors, Sunlight Insurance Co. 
of India Ltd. Delegate to the Committee on 
Reserve Bank of India held in London, 1933 ; 
Director, Imperial Bank of India. Address . 
1, Egerton Road, Lahore. 


LALKAKA, JEHANGIR ARDESHIR, 6. $8 March 
1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojee  Pestonii, Vakil, C.I.E., of 
Ahmedabad. m. Miss Tehmi Jamsetji Kharas 
of Bandra. Educ: Ahmedabad High School; 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay; Sir J. J, School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John’s Wood and 
Weatminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn, Bombay, 
unvelled by H. E. Sir George Lloyd; Sir 
D. E. Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay Univ., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princj- 
pal A, L. Covernton’s portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll.; Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad; and H.H. 
the Nawab of Rampur’s life size Bpriaals for 
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Durbar Hall, Rampur. H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hall, Bombay; portrait of H. E. Sir 
James Siffon for Council Hall, Patna, painted 
a large portrait of Lord Brabourne for Bom- 
bay Secretariat. Member of the Government of 
Bombay Board of Examiners for Art Examina- 
tions, 1917-1938. Chosen by the Govt. 
of India _ to copy Royal portraits 
in England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi. Dy. Director, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, 1931-35, and Associate Director 


in 1934. Awarded the King-Emperor 
George V. Silver Jubilee Medal 1935. 
Address: The ‘Studio’, 20, Nepean Sea 


Road, Bombay; c/o Imperial Bank, Bombay. 


LAMOND, Str WILLIAM, KT, (1936), Managing 


Director, Imperial Bank of India. 6. 21 July 
1887. m. Ethel Speechly. Educ. Harris 
Academy, Dundee. Four years with Royal 
Bank of Scotland ; joined Bank of Bombay 


in December 1907. Address: 3, Theatre 
Road, Calcutta. 
LATIMER, Sir COURTENAY, B.A. (Oxon), 


K.C.1I.E. (1935), C.I.E. (1920), C.8.I. (1931), 
Additional Secretary, Political Dept., 
India, since 1937. b. September 22, 1880, 
m, Isabel Primrose, d. of late Sir Robert 
Aikman. Educ: St. Paul’s School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered 10.8. 1904; joined 
Political Dept., 1908; Revenue Commissioner, 
N.W.F.P., 1929; Resident in Kashmir, 1931. 
A.G.G in the States of Western India, 1932. 


Publications: Census of India 1911. Vol. 
XIII, North-West Frontier §§ Province. 
Address: Simla;Delhi. 


LATIFI, ALMA, C.I.E., 1932; O.B.E.. 1919; M.A., 


LL.M. Cantab; LL.D. Dublin; Barr., I.C.S. 
(retd Jan. 1938); mentioned in Gaz. of India 
for valuable war Services, 1919 , Kaisar-i Hind 
Medal, 1937. b. 12 Nov. 1879; e.s. of late CA. 
Latif, Bombay; m. Nasima, d. of late Justice 
Badruddin Tyabji, Bombay; two s. two d. 
Educ: St. Xavier’s School and Coll., Bombay, 
passing first in Inter. examination Bombay 
University 1897, also London, Paris, Heidelberg, 
Cairo; joined 1898, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge 
(scholar and Macmahon Law student); 
1st Class Honours in lst year examination 
for Oriental Langs Tripos and in both parts 
of Law Tripos; 2nd cl. Honours in modern 
Langs. Tripos; headed poll for Committee 
Camb, Union Society, also stroked L.M.B.C. 
2nd boat in Lent races, 1901 ; Senior Whewell 
scholarship (Camb.) and Barstow scholarship 
(Inns of Court) in international law, politics & 
economics, 1902 ; lst cl. Degree of Honour of 
Government of India for eminent proficiency in 
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Arabic, 1908, jomed as Asstt Commr. 
in Punjab Jan 1908, since held administra- 
tive, judicial, secretariat and political offices; 
Dist Judge, Amritsar 1908, inquired into 
Punjab industries, 1909-10 , duty with Press 
Camp, Delhi Coronation Durbar 1911 
(medal) ,Dist Judge, Delhi, 1911-12 , Director, 
of Public Instruction, Hvderabad State 1913- 
16, Dy Commr Hissar 1918-21 , Recruiting 
badge and mention 1n Gaz of India for valuable 
War services, 1919, sec transfid depts 
also member, Legis Council, Punjab, 1921-24 
Dy. Commr Karnal, 1924-27, Commr and 
Pol Agent, Ambala, also member, Council of 
State Nov 1927, Delegate, Interna 
tional Law Conf, The Hague, March 1930, 
substitute delegate and adviser, International 
Labour Conf , Geneva, June 1980, Delegate, 
Inter-Parliamentary Conf , London, July 1930, 
dutv with 1st Indian Round Table Conference, 
London, Sep 1980, Commr Multan, March 
1931, duty with 2nd Indian Round Table 
Conference, London, Aug 1981, Sec Con- 
sultative Committee (I R T C) Delhi, 
Jan 1932, duty with 8rd Indian Round 
Table Conference, London, October 1932 
Commr Lahore, Jan 1933, Financial Com 

missioner (Kevenue), Punjab, April July 1933, 
and Feb 1934 to Sept 1937 Publiations 

Effects of War on Property bemg studies in 
International Law and Pelicy 1908, Indus 

trial Punjab, 1911, various addresses 
articles reports Address Orient Club 
Bombay, Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London 


LATTHE, DIWAN BAHADUR ANNA BABAJI, 
MA,LLB (Bombay) Fimance Minister 
Government of Bombav since 1987 6 1878 
m to Jyotsnabai Kadre of holhapur duc 

Deccan College, Poona, Prof of Dnglish 
Kajaram Uouilege, Kolhapur, 1907 1911, 
kducational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914 

President, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League, 
Edited ‘‘ Deccan Ryot (1918-20)"; Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 , Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924 Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30 Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 
1980. Attended Indian Round Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation Chairman, Central Co operative 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1982 Publecatrons 

‘Introduction to Jainism’’ (English), 
“Growth of Britwh Empire in India”’ 
(Marathi) , ‘‘ Memoirs of Shahu Chhatrapati ’’, 
‘‘Shri Shahu Chhactrapatiche Charitra’ 
m Marathi (1925), Problems of Indian 
States (Lnglish) 1980, ‘The Federal 
Constitutions of the World’’ (Marathi) 
1931 Address Secretariat, Bombay, Belgaum 


LEACH, THE HON JUSTICE SIR (ALFRED 
HENRY) LIONEL KNIGHTED (1938), Chief 
Justice, High Court, Madras 6 3 Feb 
1883 , m Sophia Hedwig Kiel, @ of Prof 
Dr Hemrich August Kiel, Bonn, Educ 
Called to the Bar 1907 Appoimted Judge of 
the Rangoon High Court, 1933, appointed 
Chief Justice, High Court Madras, 1937 
Address Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madras 


LEFTWICH, Onaktes GurRans, C.B.E. Vere 
Indian Trades Agent, ’ 
b, 81 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawcus of 


in India, 


LILAV ATI, 
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Alamouth, Northumberland Eadue . Christ’s 
Hospital and St. John’s College, Cantab. 
Entered 1.C.8, 1896, Served in C, P, 
Address: Mombassa. 


LEGGE, Franois Crom, C.B.E., V.D. ae 


Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rai 
way Conference Assocn, b. 14 September 
1873 Zdue Sherborne School. Address, 
Bengal Club, Calcutta 


LE RUYET, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Prus, 0. M. Cap. 


R C BisHor or AJMER Lorient (France). 
6b 28 November 1870 Edue Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct 1888 
Joined Mission of Rajputana, Novembe, 
1894 Ordained priest 21 July 1895 Chap. 
lain at Aimer. Rector of St Anselm’s High 
School (19041931) Appointed Bishop 9 
June 1931 Consecrated 28 Oct. 1931 
Address Bishop’s House, Ajmer 


LIAQAT Hayat KHAN, NAwas, Sir, Kr., 


OBL Altmadudaula Vigarulmulk, Taam 
Sardar, Prme Minister of Patiala State. 
b ist February 1887 m d of Mian Nizam- 
muddin, late Prime Minister of Poonch State, 
Educ Privatelv Address. Patiala 


Bal SAHEB PATWARDHAN, 
SHRIMANT SAUBHAGYAVATI THE RANISAHEB 
of Jamhhandi is the noble consort of Shrimant 
Raja Shankarrao Parahuramrao  alras 
Appasaheb Patwardhan, the Rajasaheb of 
Jamkhandl, in the Deccan 
She 18 the only daughter 
of Shrimant Madhavrao 
Moreshwar Pandit, Pant 
Amatya, the late Chief 
saheb of Bavda b In 
1910, m the Rajasaheb 
in 1924 and has a son and a 
daughter Educ Privatels 
the Ranisaheb 1s endowed 
with all the qualities of 
head and heait that con 
tribute to make domestic 
life happy On more than one occision she 
has proved to be a befitting partner in life of 
a Ruler bearing the biunt of administration 
of a progressive State She has been managing 
the khasgi Department with rare skill and 
success, thus helping to lighten the burden of 
the Rajasaheb in the management of the 
affairs of the State During the Rajasaheb’s 
absence in England and the Continent she 
was 1n sole charge of the admunustration of the 
State as the Regent and made the fullest use 
of this opportunity to demonstrate her 
capacity for administration and her solicitude 
for the welfare of the people of the State. 
She has a religious turn of mind and with this 
her simplicity of habits and unassuming 
generosity of heart form a rare combination 
that makes her an object of reverence and 
affection both In and outside the palace 





LINDSAY, Sm Dakoy, Kt. (1925), C.RB.E., 


1919, Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911), MLA 
1921 30 and 1983 36 b&b Nov, 1865 Late 
Secretary, Calcutta Branch, Royal Insurance 
Co Address 26, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta 
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LINDSAY, 8mR HaRRY ALEXANDER FANSHAWE, | LINLITHGOW, HER EXOELLENOY THE MAR- 


KC.1E., CBE, ICS, tmpenal Institute, 
London & 11 March 1881. m Kathleen, 
Louise Huntington ,two s Educ. St. Pauls,’ 
School, London Worcester College, Oxford, 
Arrived in India 1905 and served in Bengal, 
as Asst Collr and Mgte , Under-Secretary to 
Government Revenue and General Depart- : 
ments, March 1910, transferred to Bihar, 
1912; Under-Secretary to Government, Rev. 
Department, 1912 , Under Secretary to Govt | 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1916 ; C B E., 1919; Offg Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921; Indian Trade Commissicner, 
from lst February 1923, C.1E. in 1926, 
KCIE in 1034 Address Bengal Club, 
Calcutta, and Oriental Club, London 





LINLITHGOW, 2ND MARQUESS OF (cr 1902), 


ViotOR ALEXANDER JOHN HOPE, 
1928, PC 19385, GCIE, cr 1929, 
GMSI, GMIE.DL, 1D, Earl 


of Hopetoun 1703, Viscount 
Aithrie, Baron Hope 1703, 
Baron Hopetoun (UK) 
1809 , Baron Niddry (U K ) 


General of India from April 
1936, Lord Lieutenant of 
West Lothian , Chairman of 
Market Supply Committee | 
1933-36, late Chairman, 
Meat Advisory Committee, 
Board of Trade, Chairman 
of Medical Research Council 
1934-36 , Chairman, Governing Body, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology 1934-36 , 
late Durector of the Bank of Scotland, 
Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assur- 
ance Society, J & P Coates Ltd 
Scottish Agricultura] Industries Ltd , British 
Assets ‘rusts Ltd, Second British Assets 
Trusts Ltd , Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh Ltd 6 24 Sep 1887, es. of 1st 
Marquess and Hon Hersey de Moleyns, 
8rd d of 4th Lord Ventry, s father 1908, 
m 1911, Doreen Maud, 2nd d of Rt Hon 
Sir F Milner 7th Bt, twins threed duc 
Eton Served European War 1914-18 (des- 

tches), and commanded ist Lothians and 
Border Armoured Car Company 1920-26, 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty 192224, Dy 
Chairman of Unionist Party Organisation 
1924-26 , President of Navy League 1924-31 , 
Chairman, Departmental Committee on Dis- 
tribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
1923, Chairman of Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, 1924-33; 
Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture 1926-28, Chairman, Jt Select 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
1933 , Recreations, golf, shooting Heir ¢ Earl 
of “ett q.v. Address Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi, India, Hopetoun House, South 
Queensferry, Linlithgowshire. T , South 
Queensferry 17 Clubs. Carlton, ‘a ew and 
Edinburgh, 





OHIONESS of, is a daughter of the late Sir 
Frederick Milner, Baronet, and married His 
Excellency the Marquess of Linhthgow in 1911. 
Her Excellency inherited ane 
her interest in all forms of a 
charitable work for the 
welfare of the community | i 
from her father who spent (aes 
Many years of his lifein jf _ 

helping those in distress, 
and who was affectionately 
known as the ‘“‘ Soldiers’ 
Friend ’’ owing to his efforts 
on behalf of disabled ex- 
Service men after the Great 
War 1914-1918 Her Ex- 
cellency 18 particularly 





interested 1n 
Tuberculosis and has been—and stillis con- 
nected with the wonderful work done at the 


ed bile Village Settlement for the 
Tubercular in LUngland (founded by _ her 
father, Sir Frederick Milner) Her Excellency 
is a well-known and popular hostessin London 
during the season, but she prefers a country 
life and 18 never happier than when staying 
at her beautiful home, in Scotland, Hopetoun 
House, on the banks of the River Forth 
Her Excellency has many interests and 
excels at most games She 18s also a keen 
gardner and has a considerable knowledge 
of all forms of plant hfe. 


1814, Viceroy and Governor- | LIVINGSTONE, Archibald MacDonald, MC, 


MA, BSc (Edin), Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India 0 25 
January 1890 m Gladys Mary Best, 1918. 
Educated Edinburgh University. 44 years 
RFA (Ret rank of Major) Appointed 
1924 Senior Marketing Officer, Ministry of 
Agriculture, London. On loan to the Go- 
vernment of India from April1934 Address: 
Office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India, Old Secretariat 
Buildings, Delhi 


LLOYD, ALAN Houspert, BA (Cantab), CSI, 


C.I.E,1CS, Member, Central Board of Reve- 
nue 6 August 30,1883 m Violet Mary, 7 of 
the late } C Orrock Educ King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, Gonville & Caius 
College, Cambridge Appointed t> Indian 
Civii Service Burma, 1907 Member, Central 
Board of Revenue since 1923 Officiated as 
Finance Member, Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council, June-August, 1983. Address : 
Delhi and Simla. 


LOHARWU, LIKUTENANT NAWAB MIRZA AMINUD- 


DIN AHMED KHAN BAHADUR, RULER OF 
LOHARU STATE (Punjab States Residency) 
b 28rd March 1911, Educ Attchison 
Chiefs College, Lahore Invested with full 
Tuling powers on 21st November 1931, after 
a course of Military Judicial and Revenue 
Traiming in British India Mulitary Rank of 
Lieutenant conferred by His Majesty the 
King Emperor on 21st February 1934, is a 
Moghal by race and enjoys a permanent 
hereditary salute of 9 guns, while the Loharu 
State 1s a Member of the Chamber of Princes 
in its own rights, is a Patron of the Delhi 
Flying Clu, a keen aviator and holds the 
puot’s “‘ A’ License, Address; Loharu. 
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LOYD, Br. REv, P. H. see Nasik, Bishop of. 
LUMBY, ARTHUR FRIEDRIOH RAWSON, B.A, 


LONDHEY, DAMODAR GANESH, M.A. (Bom.), 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), Principal of the Wasudeo 
Arts College, Wardha, C.P. Philosopher, 
educationist and Psychologist. b. 1897 
(Poona). Educ.; Fergusson College, Munich, 
Jena and Leipzig Universities. Sometime 
Professor, Rajaram College, Kolhapur, and 
Senior Research Fellow at the Indian Insti- 
tute of Philosophy, Amalner. ‘‘ Doctor of 
Philosophy”’ of Leipzig University, 1933. 
Author of “‘ The Absolute: An Outline of A 
Meta physic of Self’ (in German); An Article 
on Psychology and Samkhya in Marathi 
Encyclopaedia; and several articles and 
monographs on philosophical subjects in 
philosophical Journals,” Special interests: 
Occultism, Yoga, Religion and Indian Culture. 
Address; | Wasudeo Arts College, Wardha. 


LORT-WILLIAMS, Kt. er. 1936. Sir John 
(Rolleston), K.C. (1922), Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1927, b, 14 September 1881. 
m. 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, o.c. of late 
Edward Russel, The Hermitage, Hampstead, 
Hduc: Merchant Taylors; London University. 
Tancred student, 1902, Barrister, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1904; Member, Inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich, 1923 and of 
Walsall, 1924-28. President, Hardwicke So- 
ciety, 1911; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908; Stockport, December 1910; 
(Co. U.) M. P. Rotherhithe 1918-1922; (U) 
1923, Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
six years in Middlesex Imperial Yeomanry. 
Member of the L. C. C, (Limehouse), 1907-10; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 


LOTHIAN, ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM, C.S.I. 
(1937), C.I.E., Addl. Secretary to the 
Government of India, Foreign and Political 
Department. 6. 27th June 1887. m, Mary 
Helen Macgregor. Educ.: University of 
Aberdeen ; Christ Church Oxford. M.A. (1st 
Hons, Mathematics), B.Sc. (special distinc- 
tion). Entered 1.C.S., 1910; Assistant : 
Magistrate, Bengal, 1911-15. Joined Indian 
Political Department in 1915 and served sub- 
sequently as Political Officer in Central India, 
Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mysore, Rajputana, 
Baroda, and with the Goverment of India ; 
Resident at Jaipur, 1929-1931: Resident in 
Mewar and Political Agent, Southern 
Rajputana States, 1930-31; Resident at 
Baroda, 1932-33; Prime Minister, Alwar; 
President, Council of State, Bharatpur, 
and Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States, 1933. Resident in Jaipur and the 
Western States of Rajputana, 1933-34, Offg. 
Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana 
and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, 
1934. Address: 4, York ROad, New Delhi. 


LOW, FRANOIS, J.P., Editor, The Time of (nda. 
6. 19 November 1893. m. Margaret Helen 
Adams. Zdue: Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen. Joined staff, Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911. Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Officer, | 
Intelligence, G. H. Q. 1919. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India, 1922; Asst. Editor, 1927- 
1982, Address; Malabar Court, Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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Pombedee), C.LE. (1927); O.B.E. (1923); 
ieutenant-Colonel, dian Army, Deputy 
Secretary, Army Department. 6. 13 August 
1890. m. Lettice Mary, younger d. of Rev, 
F. K. Hodgkinson (20th June 1916). Educ: 
Rugby and Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Joined Indian Army, 1912; Great War, 
Egypt, Gallipoli, France. Wounded, G.S.O,. $ 
and G,.S.0. 2, A.H.Q., India, 1916-1928; 
Secretary, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 
1925-26; Asst. Secretary, Army Department, 
1928-33 ; Deputy Secretary, 1934; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1934. Address: Army 
Department, New Delhi and Simla: C/o 
Lloyds Bank, 6, Pall Mall, London. 


LUMLEY, HIS BxoRkLuENcy Sin LAWRENOB 


ROGER, G.C.I.E., Governor of Bombay. )b. 
27th July 1896; 2nd and only surviving son 
of late Brigadier-General Hon. Osbert Lumley, 
C. M. G. and late Constance 
Eleanor, O.B.E., ¢. d. of 
Captain Eustace John 
Wilson-Patten, 1st Life 
Guards, and Emily Cons- 
tantia, daughter of Rev. 
Lord John Thynne. Nephew 
and heir of 10th Earl of 
Scarbrough, g. v; m, 1922, 
Katharine Isobel, daughter 
of late R. F. McEwen 
of Marchmont, Berwick- 
shire, and  Bardrochat, 
Ayrshire; one son (born 5th December 1932) 
four daughters. Hduc.: Eton: R.M.C., San- 
dhurst: Magdalen College, Oxford: B.A. 
Oxford, 1921. M.P. (C.) Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Hast, 1922-29; York, 1931-37. Served with 
llth Hussars, France, 1916-18, Wottnded 
1918. Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay, 
September 1937. Publications : History of the 
Eleventh Hussars, 1936. Clubs : Cavalry, Carl- 
ton. Address ; Government House, Bombay. 





LUNAWADA, Ligvt. HIS HIGHNESS MAHARANA 


SHRI VIRBHADRA-SINHJI, RaJAJI SAHESB OF 
LUNAWADA State. 4. 8th June 1910. m. 
Maharani Shri  Manharkunverba Saheb, 
daughter of Capt. His Highness Maharana 
Raj Saheb, Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.C.8.L, 
K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State, Kathiawar. 
Educ: Mayo College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gadi, October, 1930. Appointed Lieutenant 
in the British Army by H. M. the King- 
Emperor, June, 1937. Dynastic Salute: 
9 guns, Address: Lunawada (Via Godhra), 


a THOMAS MOELDHRRY, B.E., A.R.C.Se. L, 


. L&E. (1928), I 8S. £E., Chief 
Engineer, Eastern Canals, U. P. 2 24 
May 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 


1922. Eduec.: St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen’s College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council, 1908-09; apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P., India, in 
1909 ; employed ou various large construction 
works, including 3angao Dam on Ken River 
in C.I.; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 


MACKLIN, THE Hon Mr 
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Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder’ cut 
and headworks, Executive Ungineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
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Clarke), Edited The Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan) Address Wilson College House, 
Bombay. 


Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda Canal McoNAIR, Grorak DovaiLas, THE Hon Mr 


including the Jagbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage works, 1921-29, War service in Waz- 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 8rd Afghan 
War Mentioned in Despatches by GOC 


Bushire Field Force 1m 1918-19 (South 
Persia) Address Irrigation, Secretariat, 
Lucknow, U P 


JUSTICE ALBERT 
SoRTAIN RoMrr, BA, Judge, Bombay High : 
Court 6 4 March, 1890 
Educ Westminster and Christ Church, : 
Oxford Arrived in India, 1913 served in, 
Bombay as Asst Collector and Magistrate | 


Asst Judge and Asst Sessions Judge . 
1922, Asst Judge and  Addit.onal 
Sessions Judge, 1923, Offg Judge 


and Sessions Judge, 1924, Registrar, High, 
Court, Appellate Side, 1926, Judge and 
Sessions Judge, 1929, Judicial Asst and 
Additional Sessions Judge, Aden, 1929, Offg 
Secretary to Govt , Legal Department 1931 
Judieia] Commissionerin the States of Western 
India,1932 , Offg Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
1934 Judge High Court, 1935 Address 
High Court Bombay 


MACMAHON, MAJOR GENERAL HUGH FRANCIS 
EDWARD, CB (1931) CBE (1925), MC 

PSC DA and QMG, Northern Command | 
Headquarters Rawalpindi 6 18th Oct 1880 | 
m Agnes Hearn, elder d of A E Cumming, 
Esq Educ Pockhngton, Bedford, RM C 

Sandhurst Gazetted Indian Staff Corps, ' 
1900 , on S & T C, 1904, Instructor, 


Staff College, Quetta, 1919-23, AA and 
QM.G, Waziristan District 19231927, 
DDM and Q, AHQ, 1928, DDS &T 


AHQ, 1929 DST,AHQ, 1929 D A 


” MADHAVLAL, 


Justicr, BA (Oxon), MB Es (Mil) Judge, 
Calcutta High Court 6. 30 Apml 1887 m 
Primrose, younger d of the late Douglas 
Garth and Mrs Garth Fdic. Charter House 
and New College, Oxford Called to the Bar, 
1911, practised in Calcutta from 1912 , Jomed 
IARO, served in Mesopotamia, 1916-19, 
practised at Privy Council Bar, 1920-1933 
Address High Court, Calcutta 


m Apmll4,1920 'MADAN, JANARDAN ATMARAM, BA, CIE, 


ICS, Commissioner, Southern Division, 
Bombay Presidency since May 1936 
b 12 February 1885 m Champubai, d 
of late H P Pitale, J P Educ Bombay, 
Oxford and Cambridge Assistant Collector, 
1909, and Asst Settlement Officer , Collector 
and Registrar, Co operative Societies, Bombay, 
1920, Jomt Secretary, Roya: Commission 
on Agriculture, 1926 28, Chairman, Banking 
Inqury Committee, Bombay, 1929, Dircctor 
of Labour Intelligence and Commissioner, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 19380. 
Secretarv to Government, Revenue Dept 
1934, Address Hulme Park, Belgaum 


MADGAVKAR, Sir GOVIND DINANATH, Kt, 


BA,I.CS 6 21 May 1871 Educ St Xa 
vier’s High School, St. Xavier’s College, 
Elphinstone College, and Balliol Passed the 
ICS in 1892, served in Burma for 3 years , 
became Dist and Sessions Judge in 1905 
Additional Judicial Commissioner (Karachi), 
1920, Judge, High Court, 1920-31 , Adviser, 
Holkar State, 103335 Address 118, 
Koregaon Park, Poona. 


Sie CHINUBHAI, BT, see 


Ranchhodlal 


andQMG Northern Command, 1933,4 DC ‘MADRAS, BisHor or, since 1923, Rt Rev 


to H M the King, 1929 Col,1922 Major- 
General, 1980 Served in Waziristan Campaign, 
1900-02 , the Great War 1914-1918, despat- 
ches 5 times, M C and Bt of Lt Colonel, 
Kurdistar 1919 Waziristan, 1923 24;. 
Despatcres, CBE Address Rawalpind.. 


MACTAGGART, CoLonEL CHaries, O0.S.I. . 
1919 C¢.1.N.. Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P. 0. 1861. Hduce. Camp- 
belltown Gram. Sch. Glasgow Univ., Ent 
I.M.S., 1886, Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902, 
Mem.,Indian Factory Labour Commision 
1607-08; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909 - 
Address’ Lucknow. 
MoKENZ{E THE REV JOHN, MA (Aberdeen), 
1904, DD (Aberdeen), 1984, Senior Cunnin 
gham Fellow, New College, Edinburgh, 
1908 , Principal, Wilson College 6 18 
June 1883 m™ es Ferguson Dinnes 
Edue Aberdeen University, New College, 
Edinburgh Tubingen University Ordained 
1908 , Appointed Professor in Wilson College, 
1908, Appointed Principal, 1921, Fellow of 
the University of Bombay, President, 
Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26, 
President, Bombay eo ese Soclety, 
1927-29. Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1931-33 Publications Hindu Ethics 
(Oxford Univ. Press). Hdited Worship, Wit- 
ness and Work by B.S. Simpson, D.D. (James 


MAHABOOB ATI KHAN, 


Edward Harry Manisfield Waller, MA 
Labor )DD honors causa, Trinity College, 

oronto, DD Western University of Canada 
b 8 Dec 1871 Edue Highgate School, Corpus 
Christi College Cam Ordained d 1894, 
p 1895 Lon , Principal, St Pauls Divinity 
Sch Allahabad, 1903, Principal, Jay Nara- 
yans High School, Benares, 1907, Ag Secy 
CMS, UP, 1908 09, Secretary 1909-1918, 
Sec C M S, Indian Group,1913 Canon of 
Lucknow, 1910-15, Bishop of Tinnevelly, 
1915-22 Bishop of Madras, 1 Jan 1923 
Publications Revelation in Bishops 
Commentaries for India and The Divinity 
of Jesus Christ Address The Diocesan 
Office, Cathedrai, PO Madras 


MAHOMED AKBAR- 
KHAN, MLC, First Class Sardar (1921). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. & 1878 
Educ at Hubh Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there; also started ginning factories at 
Ranebennur and Gutta), convenient placesfor 
marketing cotton in the interior, is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 300 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
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its benefits to the other rvots of his place MAHENDRA LAL, CHAUDHRI, M.L.A., C. P., 


and neighbourhood; is President, Hubli 
Anjuman-i-Isiam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- 
medans; was Vice-President of the Hubli 
Municipality for some years and was elected 
the President of that Municipality in 1931. 
Was again elected President of the Hubli 
Municipality in 1932 for another triennium, 
Was again elected President of the Hubli 
Municipality for another triennium in Septr. 
1935. Recipient of H. M. the King’s Silver 
Jubilee Medal ; elected Chairman, Dist. School 
Board, Dharwar, 1936. Publications: K anarese 
trauslation of Mr. G. F. Keatinge’s ‘* Rural 
Economy inthe Bombay Devcan;”’ Kanarese 
translation of ‘‘ Britain in India, Have we 
Benefited ?’’ Address : Opposite Native General 
Library, Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 


MAHAJANI, GANESH SAKHARAM, M.A. (Can 
tab). ; Ph.D. (Cantab.); B.A. (Bom.); Smith’s 
Prizeman (1926); Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics, Fergusson 
College, Poona, M.L.C., 
Bombay. b. 27 Nov. 1898. 
m. Indumati Paranjpye, 
d. of Mr. H. P. Paranjpye 
and nieceof Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpye. Educ: High 
School, Satara, Fergusson 
College, Poona, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. First 
in Intermediate (Second 
Longe ONE Sanskrit Scholar) and the 
: B. A. Examination, Duke 
of Edinburgh Fellow. Went to England as 
Government of India Scholar; returned to 
India in 1927; appointed Principal, Fergusson 
College, 1929; obtained King’s Com. 
mission, U.T.C.; promoted “ Captain”, 1937; 
elected Dean of the Faculty of Science, 
Bombay University, 1936. Publications: 
** Lessons 10 Elementary Analysis’’ 
for Honours Courses of Indian Univer- 
sities, and some mathematical publications 
especially ‘contribution to Theory of 
Ferromagnetic Crystals’ (published in the 
Transactions of the Roya! Society, London.) 
Address : Fergusson College, Poona, 4. 


MAHALANOBIS, 8.C., B.Sc. (Edin.), F.BR8.E., 
I. E. 8.3; (retired) Prof.of Phystology, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, Presidency 
Coll., Caicutta, 1900-27. Fellow, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Member, Governing Body, Science College, 
Calcutta University. 6. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar. 
Educ.: Edinburgh Univ. Publications: 
Muscle Fat in Salmon; Life History of 
Salmon ; New form of Myograph; Teachers’ 
Manual; Text Book of Science. Address: 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 


MAHDI HUSAIN, KHAN WAHUD-UD-DAULA. 
AEOD-UI-MULK, NawaB Munza KHAN 
BaHaDuR, O.1.E.; b. 1884. Edue.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Af tan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymiani, 
Address : Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 





MAHMOOD SOHAMNAD, 


is the biggest landlord and banker of the 
Mandla District, and has got interest in several 
concerns of the country. 
He succeeded to the estate 
after the death of his elder 
brother in 1932; takes 
keen interest in public 
activities of the district 
and is a member of several 
pou bodies He has acted 
n various capacities of res- 
ponsibility on the different 
committees and organisa- 
tions formed from time to 
time in the district and the 
Provinee. He maintains 
several charitable institutions and has helped 
financially many social and religious organisa- 
tions in the province and outside. He is a 
great lover of fine arts especially music. 6 
September 15, 1902. Address: Maharajpur, 
Mandla, C.P. 





SAHEB “BAHADUR, 
KHAN BAHADUR (1980), M.L.C., Landholder, 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected ) 
and Elected Member, S. Kanara District Board, 
Elected Member, 8S. K. Dist. Educational 
Council. 5. 7 March 1870. m. 1898 to 
Mrs. Maryam Schamnad. Educ. : St. 
Aloysius’ College and Govt. College, Mangalore 
and .Christian College, Madras, Served on 
the South Kanara Dist. Board for about 
20 years; Hon. Magistrate for 10 years 
since 1918: Pioneer of Moplah education in 
S. Canara. Started the Azizia Muslim 
Educational Association in South Kanara in 
1907 and Madras Moplah Amelioration 
Committee in 1922. Elected Member of the 
First and Second Legislative Assembly and 
3rd and 4th Legislative Council, Madras, and 
member, first reformed Legislative Assembly, 
Madras ; Government awarded a Coronation 
Medal and a Certificate in recognition of his 
services on Local Boards and his special 
interest in Moplah education; Presided at the 
3rd Annual Confce. of ali Kerala Muslim 
Aikya Sangham in 1925. Leader of the Govt. 
Deputation to the Andamans to investigate 
into the Moplah Colonization Scheme in 1925; 
Presided at the first district Muslim Edu- 
cational Confce., S. Kanara in 1926. Member, 
Mahomedan Religious Endowment Committee, 
Kasaragod. Vice-President, Madras Presidency 
Moslem League; Member, Staff Selection 
Board, Madras, 1928-30; Member, Senate 
Madras University, 1980; member, Retrench- 
ment Committee, Madras, 1931-32 ; was active 
member of the Congress. President, Taluk 
Board, Kasaragod. esident, Dist. Educa- 
tional Council, 8. Kanara, 1937, Author 

The Moplah Willsh Act, 1928 (Madras). 
Address: Sea View, Kasargad, 8. Kanara. 


MAHMUD, THE Hon. DR. SYED, Ph. D. 
(Germany), Minister of Education and 
Development, Bihar. 1889; m. Niece 


of the late Mr. Mazharul Haque in 1915; 
Educ: Aligarh, Cambridge and Germany. 
General Secretary, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in 1923 and from 1980 to 1936 
Address: Patna. 
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MAHMUDABAD (OuUDH) MUHMMAD AMIR 
AHMED KHAN, K B_ Raja of 0b 5th 
November 1914 m in 1927 to the Rani 
Saheba of Bilehra Succession 23rd May 
1931 Ldue In La Martimer College Luch 
now and under Luropean and Indian private 
tutors The Raja Saheb has extensively 
travelled in Lurope and the Near East Deeply 
interested 1n Reforms and Politics Address 
Butler Palace and Qaisarbagh, Lucknow 
Galloway House Naini Tal Mahmudabad 
(Oudh) 


MAHOMED GULAMALI SHER Consular Agent 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, Bombay 0 
on 18th Dec 1888 in Bombay Lduc at 
St Xaviers College Bombay (Sir Ibrahim 
Rehimtoola Scholarship holder m Previous 


Examination) mm on 1lith 
July, 1914 Kulsumbal 
two sons and three 
daughters He was a 
Member of Committee 
Toreign Board of Trade 
hole Japan 1918 19 
Tiesident Indian Trade 


Assouation Kole Japan 
1919 Commercial Agent 
to Czechoslovakia Republic 
1322 25 Consular Agent 
to the Repullic of 
O7cchcslcvahiy m Boml iv since 1325 re 

coxmsed Ly the Covernor Ceneral in Council 
and Gazcttcd in 1).5 Member of the (Consular 
Committe: on Metals during the W u in hobe 
Jajan Mcmlei of the (Committee of Foreign 
Board of liade hobe Jipan President of 
the Indian Tiide Associuition Kobe Jayzan 

awalded Medil and Diyloma of Red Cross 
Society of Japan Tellowship Dijploma 
of Institute of Commerce Birmingham 
Kngland 1924 awarded Diploma of Honour 
by Chamber of Commerce Prague 
Czechoslovakia 1936, Conferred with the 
oide: of WHITE FION for Civil merits by 
special deciee dated 20th July, 1936 by the 
President of the Reputlic of Czechoslovakia 
and a Royal Wariant signed by His Majesty 
King Edward VIIE sinctioning to accept and 
wear the same, his been granted to him 
Address Mahomed House Samuel Street 
West Bombay, and Meher Villa, 14 Club 
Road Bombay 


MAHOMEDALI, KHAN BAHADUR, NAWAB SYED, 
ISO Ent Govt Service, 1873, Insp -Gen. 
of Registration, Bengal, retired, 1918, a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist, wrote 


The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
tious Detective im English Address 4, 


Ballygungc, Calcutta. 


MAHOMOOD Min MaAQgnpoot BA LLB, 
B Lirt (Oxon) Bar at Law MLA Punjab 
He represented Oxfoid at Intervarsity Inter- 
national debates in U S A in 1922, travelled 
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extensively in Turope and America and 
embodied his researches in a thesison Rural 
Co operation in India and abroad for 
which he received the BlLitt degree of 
Oxford Unrversitv n 1933 member, Punjab 
Legislative Council 1928 1930 mtroduced the 
Punjab Money Lenders Bill finally passed 
as Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act ” 
He held responsible offices m Indian 
States from 1926 to 1986 He was also 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes and was associated with the Indian 
States Delegations to the Round Table 
Conferences as Secretarv to the Chamber of 
Princes delegation and one of its three 
witnesses at the Jomt Parliamentary Com 
mittee He was the Indian States delegate 
at British Commonwealth Relations Con 
ference in Canada in 1982 He was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Ministers 
of Indian States and was the drafting and 
propaganda Secretary of the Punjab Unionist 
Paitv <A leading member of the Amritsar 
District Board and Chairman of one of its 
Sub Committees he holds progressive views 
and 18 a brilliant speaker He received the 
Punjab Government s Sanad for distinguished 
War Services is a staunch supporter of the 
campaign for the esthetic and _ cultural 
revival of India Is Parliamentary Seer tary 
General to the Premier, Punjab Born Janu- 
ary 1 18)7 Address The Taj Civil Lines 
Amritsar Punjab 


MAH N COLONEL ALFRED I'RNEST FDSO 


(1918) Indian Army (retired) cn Staff of 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute since 
1930 6b 1878 s of R H Downes Mohan of 
Cavetown Co Roscommon m _ Frances 
Amelia d of Rev Robert Harloc Fleming 
Educ privately Lieut, 5th Bn Connaught 
Rangers 1899 Jieut 87th Royal InshI usi 
hers 1900 Lieut 4th Punjab Infantry 1903, 
transfurred to 55th (Cokes) Rifles 1904, 
Second in command 59th Royal Scind Rifles, 
192. Commandent Ist Br the I rontier Force 
Regiment (P WO Sikhs) 19232” Served 
South African War Operations in the Trans- 
vaal East of Pretoria Operations in the 
Orange River Colony (Qucens Medal witb 
four clasps) European War Operations in 
France and Belgium 191415 Battles of 
Givenchy Neuve Chapelle and St Julien 
(1914 15 Star General Service Medal, Victory 
Medal and Palm) wounded at 2nd Battle 
of Ypres (despatches) Mohmand Blockade 
and Waziristan Expedition 1917 Attack 
on Nanu action near Shrawani Pass German 
East Africa 191718 (despatches DSO, 
Waziristan Field Force 191920) Opera 
tions near Mandana Hill Action near 
Kotkai Capture of Abnai Tang: Operations 
at Asa n Capture of Bararl Tangu 
(Commanded 109th Infantry despatches, 
India General Service Medal with three clasps, 
Brevet of Lt Colonel) Razmak Field Force, 
1923 Colonel! 1924 _ retired 1928 Snalver 
Jubilee Medal 1985 Publicateons numerous 
articles and short stories in various papers 
and magazines in Fngland and India including 
The Freld Morning Post Truth and Yatchts- 
man, under nom de plume Mea Address * 
Manali Kulu Punjab 
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MAHTHAR SRI NARAYAN THE HONOURABLE, MAJUMDAR » C 


Ral BAHADUR graduated m 1924 from the 
Patna University and was a member of the 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa 
from January 1930 to 
1937 He worked for four 
years as a Member of the 
Senate and Syndicate of 
the Patna University and 
as member of the Board of 
Secondary Education and 
Text Book Committee He 
played an important part 
as a member of the Re 
trenchment Committee ap 
pointed by the Govern 
ment of Bihar and Orissa 
In 19382 His main field 
of activity has Leen the Distiict Boaid of 


Muzaffarpur of which he 1s the \ice Chairman 


since 1927 He 1s the Secretary of the 
Central Co operative Bank and President 


of the Distiict Council of Rural Cconomy 
He wis cl cted to the Council of State to 
repres(nt Bihar in December 1936 He 
continucs to be 1 member of the said Council 
nelon.s to the Progressive Party of the 
Council of State andis noted for his nation 
ali tic ind sobt1 views Born Junel12 1901 
Address Muzaffarpur (Bihar) 


MAJILHIA 1HE HON SsrDAR BAHADUR SIR 
SuNDAR SINGH, Kt (1926) CIE (1920) 

Minister of Revenue Government of Punjab 

6 17th Teb 1872,m _ grand daughtor of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, KCIL, Chief of 
Lahadur (Patiala State) Educ Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government College, Lahore 
Worked as Hon Secretary of the Khalsa Coll 

Amritsar tor 11 years and Hon Secretary 
Chief Khaisa Diwan « representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920, Jubilee Medal1930 Address 

‘ Majithia House ” Albert Road, Amritsar 
(Punjab) 


MAJUMDAR DwiJA Das MSo, Assistant 

Controller of Stationery, Government of India 

Offg Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Offg Manager | 
Central Publication Branch March 1980 6b 

2nd Keb 1890 m Abhamayee, d of late 
Promatna Nath Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 
pur Educ Krishnagar Collegiate School 
Krishnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1910 Bengal Survey Office 
as Acstt to the Ofhcer in Charge Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917 Asstt Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps Govt of 
India 1924, Acted as Hon Secretary, Ben- 
gal Jumor Civil Service from 1921 to 1926 
Address 20/2 B, Ray Street, Ligin Road, 
Calcutta 
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BCom (Bom) Cert 
AIB (London) Manager, Hindusthan Co 
operative Insurance Society, Ltd at Bombay 
Born 3rd Feb 1902 Late 
Agent of the Central Bank 
of India, Ltd, Lindsay 
Street Branch Calcutta 

was a prominent member of 
the Committee of the Ben 
gal National Chamber of 
Commerce Calcutta for 
over two years , at present a 
prominent Member of the 
Committees of the Indian 
Merchants Chamber, 
Bombay Bombay Share- oe 
holders Association and a member of com 
mittees of Several other Associitions <A 
verv able writer on Banking Finance 
and Insurance mm important Journals and 
Newspapers, & very popular figure oa 
Commercial and Industrial Circles of 
Borbay was Jomt Secretary Fxhibition 
Committee Indian National Congress beld at 
Bombay 1934 Dharector in Charge, nited 
Press of India Ltd (News  Avency) 
Adiress Hindusthan Co operative Insurance 
S>iety Ltd Hornby Road Fort, Bombay 





MATAVIYA KRISHNA KANT PANDIT Member, 


Indian Legislative Assembly He graduated 


In 1908 and became the I ditor of the Abhyu 
day 


a Hindi weekly founded by Pt Madan 
Mohan Malaviya He 
foinded and cdited the 
Hindimonthly Maryada 
mm 1910 He1s the author 
of many Hindi books such 
as Suhagrat Vano1ama Ke 
Patra Matritva Sansar 
sankat and a political his 
: tory of Sudan Morocco 
: ashe and Kgypt He thrice 
” , went to jaul in connection 
with the Congress non co 
operation movement He 
an 7a was first elected to the 
Central Le,islature in 1923 and was 
re elected in 1930 and 1936 He was the 
General Secretary of the In lependent Congress 
Party 1n 1926 and was General Secretary of 
the All India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan from 
1928 to 1931 He is a member of the All 
India ani Provincial Congress Comunittees 
ani president of the District and Town 
Congress Committees He his presided over 
many Congress Hindu and Hindi Conferences 
in different parts of the countiv Born 1881 
Address Abhyudaya Pres» Allahabad, U P 
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MALAVIYA PANDIT MADAN Mogan, o Alla 


habad, 25 Dec 1861 m 1884, four sons and 
three daughters Educ Sanskrit at the 
Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala Govt 
High School Muir Central Coll, Allahabad , 
BA (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885 87, 
edited the Indian Union 1885 1887, the 


Hindustan, 18871889 ‘The Abhyudaya, 
1907 1909 LLB Allahabad University, 
1892, Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 


1892, Member, Prov. Leg Council, 1902-12, 
Eresident of Indiin National Congress 1909 
and 1918 Wember,Imp Leg Council, 1910- 
1919, Ucmber, Indian Industria] Commission 


LOIO 


1916-18; President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag ; 


Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts’ Association,. 


Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
aince 1919; President, Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
24, President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabba, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924 
Resigned 1930 Address: Benares Hindu 
University. 


MALLIK, DEVENDRA Nato, B.A. (Cantab ), 
§e.D. (Dub.) FRS.E, IES. (Retd.); 
Principal, Carmichael College, Rangpur, 
Bengal, since 1926 06 Bengal 1866 
Edue.* St. Xavier’s Coll , Calcutta ; Univer- 
sity Coll, London; Peterhouse, Cambridge 
Publwatvons: Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address Rangpur, Bengal. 


MANIPUR, H. H. Masaraya Sin CHURA 

CHaNnD SINGH, KCSI, C,B.E.; 6. 1885; 

m. March 17, 1905. Educ Mayo College, 

Ajmer. s. 1891. State has area of 8,456 sq 

miles, and a population of 445,606. Salute 

ea guns, Address. Impha!, Manipur State, 
am. 


MANOHAR Lat, MA. (Punjab), BA (Double 
First Class Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar at-Law 31 Dec 
1879 Edue Punjab University and St John’s 
College, Cambridge Foundation Scholar and 
McMohan Law student, St John s Cambridge, 
Brother ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, 
Qpbden Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in 
International Law, 1904-190. Principal, Ran 
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asin agree Press, Calcutta) , 
n a Changing India (YMCA. Publishing 
House, Calcutta ) The Hindu Muslim Prob- 
lem in India (George Allen and Unwin) 
Editor, Bombay Today and To morrow; 
Bombay Looks Ahead , The Bombay Munici- 
pality at Work, Some Social Services of the 
overnment of Bombay, The Child in India, 
and numerous articles in peas journals. 
neers Nagpada Neighbourhood House, 
yeulla 


Christianity 


MANSINGH, SarDak, BA., LL.B, President, 


Sikh Gurdwaras Judicial Commussion and 
Member, Sikh Gurdwaras Tribunal, Lahore, 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, Vice-President, 
The Chief Khalsa Diwan (1923-1925) , b. 1887. 
Educ. Khalsa College, Amritsar, won Gold 
Medal for writing Punjabi poetry, is a lawyer 
of 25 years’ standing worked as_ the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
Department of Shiroman1 Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1920) , 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909 Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921-23) Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926, Offg Judge, High Court, 
Patiala, 1930-May 19382 Publications Tran- 
slatea Kalidasa’s vikramorvas1 from Sans- 
krit into Punjabi poetry and prose, has 
written religious tracts Addrese 14, Jail 
Road, Lahore 


dhir Collegc, Kapurthala, 1906 1909, Minto MASANI, RustToM PESTONJI, MLA, J.P, 


Professor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909 1912, Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 
Fellow and Syndic, Punjab University since 
1915, Minister of Education, Punjab Govt, 
1927-30, President, All-India Economic Con- 
ference (Dicc1) 1935, Fimance Maunuister, 
Punjab, 1937 Publications Articles on 
economic subjects Address 45, Lawrence 
Road, Lahore 


MANSHARDT, CLIFTORD, PHB, AM 
(Chicago) 1921, DB, 1922, Ph D (Chicago) 
1924, DD (Chicago Theological Seminary) 
1932, Blatchford Fellow, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 192224 Dhurector, The Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House, Durector, The Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust , Director, The Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work 0d 6 
March 1897, m 16 Mav 1925, Agnes Helene 
Lloyd Educ Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, The University of Chicago, the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York), Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. Served with 
American Expeditionary ‘Forces during the 
the World War 192425, Editor, Religious 
Education, USA , 1925 Designated to Nag- 

da Neighbourhood House, Bombay, 

on. Secretary, District Benevolent Society 
of Bombay, Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Mofussil Child Welfare, Maternity, and Public 
Health Council, Ag Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Presidency Infant Welfare Society , Managing 
Committee, The Health Visitors Institute, 
1932 Visiting Professsor in the University 
of Chicago, 19382 Alden-Tuthil Foun- 
dation Lecturer in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary Publwations: The Social Settle- 
ment as an Educational Factor in india 


Ltd 6b 23 Sept 1876 m 9 Decr 1902, Manijeh 
P Wadia, Educ New H.S and Diphinstone 
Coll ; Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898 , Jt Proprietor and Editor of Gup Sup 
(1898) , Editor of English columns of Kazser 1- 
Hind (1891-1900) , Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02) , Fellow, Syndic, and Chairman of 
the Commerce Board of Studies of theBombay 
University and Fellow of the Institute of 
Bankers , Trustee, N M Wadia Charities , 
President, Anthropological Society, Bombay , 
Vice President, Bombay Vigilance Associa- 
tion and Bombay Presy Adult Education 
Association, Jt Hon Secry and Trustee, 
Society for the Protection of Children in W 
India, also of the K R Kama Oriental 
Institute and the Pars1 Girls’ Schools Associa- 
tion, Secretary, Bombay Food Prices Com- 
mittee (1914-17) Municipal Secretary, 1907- 
1919 Dy Municipal Commissioner (1919- 
25) Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Bombay, 1922 Manager, Central Bank of 
India Ltd , 1926-1928 , Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 
1929 30, Jomt Secretary Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1930-31, Vice- 
President and Member of the local Board of 
the Reserve Bank of India, Director, Oriental 
Government Security Life Assurance Co. 
Member of the Committee of the Indian Mer- 
chants Chamber and its representative on the 
Local Advisory Committee, BB & CI. Rail- 
way Publiatins English, Child Protection, 
Folklore of Wells: The Law and Procedure 
of the Municipal Corporation, Bombay: 
The Conference of the Birds, a Sufi. 
Allegory , Evolution of Local Self-Govt. in 
Bombay “ Zoroastrianism”, The Religion 
of the Good Life , Court Poets of Iran and 
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India. Gujarati Dolanto Upayog (Use of 
Wealth) ; Gharn: tatha nishalhy Kelavni (Home 
and School education), Tansukh mala (Health 
series), and novels named  Abysswuniano 
Hobshi; Bodhlu, Chandra Chal. Address : 
Versova (via Andheri Station). 


MATHER, RICHARD, B.Met.. Technical Direc- 
tor, Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. 6.19 Sept. 1886. Educ.. Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ of Sheffield, 
Mappin Medallist 1906 , Metallurgist Ormsby 
Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907-1911, 
py Dir., Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
of Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel Industry, 1919, 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt. of India, 
1920-25. Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1928-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. Pubd- 
kecatvon; Papers for technical societies, 
Address ;: Bombay. 


MATTHAI, JOHN, B.A., B.L. (Madras), B. Litt. 
Oxon.), DSc. (London), CIE , Director 
eneral of Commercial Intelligence and 

Statistics, 6. 10 Jan 1888 m, Achamma 

John 1921. Educ : Madras Christian College, 

London School of Economics , Balliol College, 

Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14, 

Officer on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 

ment, Madras, 1918-20, Professor of Econo- ' 

mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25; 

Professor of Indian Economics, University 

of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Legisla- 

tive Council, 1922-25; Member, Indian | 

Tariff Board, 1925-31° President, Tariff 

Board, 1931 Durector-General of Commer- 

cial Intelligence and Statistics, 1935 Pubi- 

cations Village Government in British India , 

Agricultural Co-operation in India, Excise 

and Liquor Control Address. Commerce 

Dept , New Delhi and Simla, 


MAULA BAKHSH, NAWAB MAULA BAKHSH 
KHAN BAHADUR, C.I.E, of Batala, Punjab, 
Todia, 6 7 May 1862, m. 2nd daughter 
of Haji Mirza Abbas Khan, C.M G., 
CIE, Bnitish Agent, Khurasan, Persia. 
Two s. five d. Jomed Punjab _ Postal 
pg and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager, Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept, Simla, 
1882. Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., 1887, on special duty, 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888, Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso-Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888 89; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H 8B, M.’s Consul-General, 
Meshed, 1890. Asst. Agent, Govr. Genl., 
Khurasan and Seistan, 1894; British Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-98; 
on Special Political duty in Kain, Seistan 
and Baluchistan, 1898; on special duty in 


Intelligence Branch, Quarter-Master- 
General’s Dept., Simla, for revising QGa- 
zetteer of Persia, 1898-1899; Asst 


Dist. Supdt. of Police in charge, Nusbk: 
District, Baluchistan, 1900; Extra Asstt. 


MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A. 


MAXWELL, REGINALD MArLAnD, 
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Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1, Personal Assistant to Chlef Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1901-2; Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05; 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept , Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
Officer with H. M Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan durnng H. M.’s_ Indian tour, 
1906-7 , Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 , Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 , Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council, 1922-23; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State 1925-28, Address: 
Tram, Srinagar, Kashmir , iffatabad, Lyallpur 


Dist , Punjab. 


b. 1884. Hdue.: 
Rangoon College. Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920; 
resigned Govt. service and jomed editorial 
staff of Z'he Sun in 1920, became Managing 
Director, 1921, elected to the Municipal Cor- 
Poration, Rangoon, 1922, elected Member, 
Leg. Assembly, 1923 and elected to goon 
Universitv Council, 1924. Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925, 
Re-elected Member, Legislative Assembly,1926. 
Founded ‘‘ The Kesara ”’, a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929. Resigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd., Rangoon, held from 
1920 to 1929 with a short break. Resigned 
from Legislative Assembly, 1930. Address 
7, Strand Road, Moulmein. 


MAVALANKAR, THE HON MR GANESH 


VasuprkOo, BA, LLB, Advocate, A 8S 
Speaker, Bombay Leg Assembly 06 26th 
November 1888 Educ Rajapur and 
Government High Schools, Rajapur and 
Ahmedabad respectively, Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, and Government Law School, 
Bombay Started practice m 1913, Secre- 
tary, Gujarat Sabha, 1916, took part in 
Kaira Norent Campaign, 1917, Influenza 
Relief, 1918, Famine Relief, 1919, Entered 
Ahmedabad Municipality, 1919, Suspended 
practice in 192122, Secretary, Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1921 to 1928 , 
General Secretary, 36th Indian National 
Congress, Ahmedabad, 1921, Secretary, 
Flood Rehef Operations, Ahmedabad District, 
1927, Visited England and Europe, 1928, 
President, Ahmedabad Municipality, 1930 
to 1933 and 1985 36 , President, Ranpur In- 
quirv Committee, 1930 , Trustee, Gujarat Law 
Society , Member, Governing Body, Ahmeda- 
bad Education Society Address Bhadra, 
Ahmedabad , Council Halil, Bombay 


MAWNG, Sim 8Ao, K.C.I.E., K.S M., SAWBWA 


OF YAWNGHWE, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address; Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma- 


C.S.I. 
(1933), M.A (Oxon.), CIE. (1923), I.C.8. 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department (1936), 0. 24 Aug 1882 m™m 
Mary Lyle, d of the Rev. Henry Haigh, 
DD E£due Marlborough and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Entered the 3,C 8. 
1906; Collector of Salt Revenue, 1916; Dy, 
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acted as Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21; Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 1921-23; Collector and District 
ene from 1924; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928; Special duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry, 
1928-1929; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929; Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Department, 1981-1935; 
Commissioner of Excise, Bombay, 1985. Ag. 
Member. Government of India, 1988, Address : 
New Delhi. 


MEEK, 8m DAVID BURNETT, Kt. (1987), C.1.E., 
O.B.E., D.S0., Indian Trade Commissioner, 
London, 6. 10 March 1885. m, Gemmell 
Retta Young. Educ: Glasgow University. 
Indian Educational service (1911); Director 
of Industries, Bengal, 1920; Director-General, 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 1926. 
Representative of the Government of India 
to Commonwealth Statistical Conference, 
Ottawa, 1985. Address: India House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


MEHRBAN,’ NOWSHERWAN ASPANDIAR, B.A., 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society; 
Assistant Co ssioner oof Labour, 
Government of Bombay. 0. 2nd June 
1890. m. Jerbanoo d. of Dr. Hormusjee 
D. Pesikaka. Educ.: Boys’ High School, 
Allahabad, St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay, Gaikwar 
Scholar, Elphinstone College. Secretary to 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912; Secretary, R. G. Baldock 
Ltd., 1917; Secy., Indian Traders Pty, 
Ltd., 1919; Secy., Messrs. Australian & 
Eastern Co., Pty., Ltd., 1921; appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay, 1928, and Asst. Registrar of Trade ' 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, 1927; Officiated | 
as Registrar of Trade Unions, Bombay! 
Pres deny in April-May 1930. Secretary, : 
Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee (Fawcett : 
Committee) from October 1928 to April 1929. | 
Technical Adviser to Government Delegates | 
and Secretary to Indian Delegation, 15th: 
Session, International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1981. On deputation to the British 
Ministry of Labour and the International 
Labour Office whilst on leave out of India, 
1931. Address : Mount Vilas, Bandra 
Hill, Bandra. 


MEHTA, CHUNILAL B., Merchant; 0. 1888; 
Educ.: Bombay; m. to Tapibai; Two 
daughters and one son. Justice of the Peace 
for the City of Bombay (1929); Sheriff of 
.. Bombay for the year 193865- 
+ 36; President, Bombay 
Shroffs (Indigenous Ban- 
kers) Association. Manag- 
ing Director; Chunilal 
Co., Limited. 
Alcock, Ash- 
Co., Limited ; 
Bombay Bullion Exchange, 
Limited ; Bombay Talkies 
Limited ; East India Cot- 
- ton Association, Limited ; 

Scindia Steam Navigation 
Co., Limited ; Narottam Limited ; Narottam & 
Pereira Limited; lectrical acer Nines, 
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Commissioner of Salt and Excise, 1917-1919 ; : 


Limited; Indian Overseas Bank, Limited. Mem- 
ber, Governing Body, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research ; Executive Committee, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
& Industry; Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay; Managing Committee, Ramwadi 
Free Eye Hospital; General Committee, Red 
Cross Society (Bombay Presidency Branch) ; 
Anti-Tuberculosis Committee. Editor, 
‘ Financial News’, Bombay; ‘ Indian Cotton 
Review’ and ‘Cotton Chart’ (Annual Pub- 
lications). Travelled round the world in 
1927 and again to Europe and America in 1930. 
Address : Residence: 52, Ridge Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay ; Office: 51 Marwari Bazar, 
Bombay, 2; Branch Office: 43, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay, 1. 


MEHTA, SIR CHUNILAL VIJRHUCANDAS, Kt., 


K.C.S.1. (1928), M.A., LL.B. Agent, Century 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Itd., 
Bombay, and _ Provincial Scout Com- 
missioner. 6. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to 
Tarabai Chandulal Kankodiwala. Educ. : 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay; Captain, 
Hindu XI; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912; President of the Corpura- 
tion, 1916. Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918, Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920; Millowner and Chairman, Bombay 
Provincial cy Ce eure Bank, Ltd., Director, 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
The New India Assurance Co., Ltd., The 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd., 
The Bundi Portland Cement Co., Ltd., The 
Wember of the Executive Council of the 
sombsay Government, 1923-28. President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1931). Address : 
2,Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, )’ombay. 


MEHTA, DHANJIBHAI HORMASJI L.M.&S., C.I1. 


EK. (1932), Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1920); 
Donat of St. John Silver Medal (1917); Raj 
Ratna Silver Medal, Baroda (1916). Associate 
Serving JBrother’s Badge 
at the hands of His 
Majesty during the Cente- 
nary Celebrations of St. 
John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, 1931. Presented to 
H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales. Associate Officer 
of the Ven. Order of St. 
John 1934. Associate Com- 
moander of St. John 1987 and 
Maharaja Gaekwad’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee Medal, 1936. _ 
Retired Sanitary Commissioner, 
b. 4 
Educ: Sir Cowasji Jehangir Naosari 
Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. Joined Baroda Med. 
Service, 1887: did inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before lst Plague Commission; 
did Cholera inoculations with Major Lamb. 
Has popularised St. John Ambulance work 
and Red Cross work, all over Gujarat, Sind, 
Kathiawad, Central India, Central Provinces, 





Baroda. 
February 1864. m. to a cousin. 
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Punjab, N. W. F. Province, Rajputana, 
Khandesh, Deccan, Thana District and 60 
States by giving nearly 1,000 lectures, earned: 
for the Association Rs. 10,000 and for the 
Red Cross over Rs. 1,34,100 by enrolling 3,400 | 
Members. Conducted 50 classes in Ambulance. 
Nursing and Hygiene and published 50 books 
on Ambulance, Nursing, Hygiene, Midwifery, 
Red Cross, etc, Presented books worth 
Rs. 10,000 to the Association and the Society. 
Edits a quarterly named Arogya since 1927. 
Baroda Red Cross Branch delegate to the 
15th Internationa) Red Cross Conference 
held at Tokyo in October 1933. Contributed 
Rs. 20,000 (with interest accrued Rs. 2,500) 
for erection of Parsi Ambulance Division 
Headquarters Building, Bombay. Address: 
Lunsikooi, Navsari. 


MEHTA, THE HON. MR. DURGASHANKER 
KRIPASHANKER, B.A., LL.B., Minister for 
Finance, Government of the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 0. 7th April 1887; m. Shrimati 
Narmadabai. Zduc: Jubbulpore Govern- 
ment College and later at the University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Took to ey 
profession in 1909; Advocate, C. P. High 
Court; was for a number of years the Chair- 
man of the District Council of Seoni and 
President of the Municipal Committee. Was 
also Chairman of the Central Bank, Seoni 
was for a number of years member of A.I.C.C. . 
Congress Party member of C. P. Leg. Council 
from 1927 to 1930. Pxbdblecateons ; Educative 
tracts for the Provincial Congress organisa: 
tion. Address: 57, Civil Station, Nagpur 


MEHTA, Fatra Lat, s. of late Rai Pannalal. 
C.I.E. Member of the Mehadraj Sabha 
(Highest Judicial Court), 6. 1868. Publication . 
*“*Handbook of Mewar and Guide to its 
Principal Objects of Interest.” Address: Ra: 
Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, Rajputana. 


MEHTA, GIRDHARLAL D., Ral SAHEB, Manager, 
The Jamnagar and Dwarka Railway. 0. Stk 
September 1879. ¢. at Visnagar and Ahmeda- 
Joined the Posta 
Dept. in 1896 and servec 
six years. Joined the B. B. 
& C.1. Railway in 1903 a: 
a Junior Clerk in the Dis' 
Trafic Superintendent’ 
Office and was soon markec 
out asa manof genius an 
ability; chief Distributin, 
Officer of Grain Shops 1921, 
and specially mentioned in 
| ; despatches, was finally pro- 
=e moted to Superior Grade in 
1924 and transferred to the Railway Hea: 
Office in Bombay in 1926 where he served till 
1984; Rai Saheb 1931, a great socia’ 
worker having initiated Co-operative Insti 
tutes, Death Benefit Funds, etc., for the wel 
fare of the Staff, was actively connected wit) 
the Bombay Presidency Baby & Health Weel 
Association, was Chairman Dist. and Div. Co 
operative Institutes and mentioned In Govern- 
ment Reports; promoted several works 
of public utility in Baroda State 
also connected with many other Institution: 
in Bombay, originator of the idea of Excursion 
and Pilgrims Specials, Received silver 
Jubilee and Coronation Medals from th 





MEHTA, JAYSUKHLAL KRISHNALAL, 
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Railway Board ; was appointed“ to his present 
tin 1935 by H. H. the Jam Saheb which 

e has filled with conspicuous ability and 
distinction. Address: Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 


EHTA, SIk HOMI MANEOKJI, KT., (1933); 
Well-known Citizen of Bombay, Banker, 
Millowner, Industrialist, etc. Director, Reserve 
Bank. 6. 1st April 1871, m. to Goolbai, 4. 
of late Mr. H. R. Umrigar. 
Educ.: at Bombay. Started 
life as assistant in Bombay 
Mint in 1888; subsequently 
joined China Mill Ltd., 
and started business on 
his own account in 1896; 
bought Victoria Mills in 





1904; Jubilee Mills in 
1914; Raja Goculdas 
Mills in 1916; Gaekwar 





Mills in 1929. Established 
Zenith Life Assurance Co., 
Ltd., in 1916 and British India Genera 
Insurance Co., Ltd., in 1919. Established 
Poona Electric Supply Co., Ltd., in 1916; 
Naveari E. 8. Co., Ltd., im 1922, and Nasik- 
Deolali E. 8. Co., Ltd., in 1930, Nadiad RB. 8. 
Co., Ltd., in 1931. Member of Viceroy’s 
Council of State 1980 to 1984, served on the 
Committee of Bihar and Orissa Separation in 
1931; Represented India on the League of 
Nations, 1938 and 1934; resigned from Council 
of State on appoitment to the Central 
Board of Reserve Bank in 1984; appointed 
Employers’ Representative on International 
Labour Conference in 1936. Established 
Dry Ice Corporation of India Ltd., in Septem- 
ber 1936; Navsari Cotton & Silk Mills Co. in 
1936. Address: ‘‘ Chothia House’, Warden 
Road, Bombay. 


MEHTA ,J AMNADAS, M, »M.A »UL.B., Bar-at- Law. 


b. 8 August 1884. m. Manibai, d. of Ratanji 
Ladhuji, Educ.: Jamnagur, Junagad, Bombay, 
London. Member, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1928-1930. President, Accounts Staff Union, 
G. I. P. Rly.; President, All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation, Bom. Tramwaysmen’s 
Union, Bombay Port Trust Employees’ Union, 
Indian Trade Union Unity Conference, 
President, B. B. & C, I. Railway ee 
Union; President, Maharashtra Provincial Con- 
es Committee, 1921-23; President, Bombay 

ovincial Congress Committee, 1929-1930; 
President, Thana District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1932 ; and Member, All-India 
Congress Committee, 1921-1931. Member 
of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, 1926; Gen. Secretary, 
Democratic Swaraj Party ; President, National 
Trades’ Union Federation, 1933-35; Indian 
Workers’ Delegate to the International Labour 
Conference, 1934; Substitute delegate Govern- 
ing Body I. L. O. January 1935; Chairman, 
Asian Assurance Co., Ltd. ; Mayor of Bombay 
1936-87. Revenue and Finance Minister, 
Government of Bombay, 1937. Address: 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


M.A,, 
Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay. 0. 1884. m. to Mrs. Kumudagauri. Hduc : 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El- 
phinstone Colleges. Appointed Secretary 
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Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918, 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the ternational Labour Conference 
Geneva, in 1921 and 19380 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for seemg the Chambers of Com 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927 29 
Vice President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1921 25 
and President of the Bombay Su.aburban 
District Congress Commuttee from 1925 29 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee, 1927 1932 Vice President, 
Bandra Municipality, 193437 Address 
‘ Krishna Kutir’, Santa Cruz B B &C I 
and Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 


MEHTA, DR £JiIvRagJ NARAYAN, LM &S 
Bom), MD (Lond), MRCP (Lond), 
CPS (Bom ), Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 

Medical Coll and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay 6b 29 eo? 1887 m Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mehta Edue High School 

education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 

Medical Coll , Bombay, and London Hospital 

Formerly Ag Asst Director, Hale Clnical 

Laboratory, London Hospital, London, 

afid Chief Medical Officer, Baroda State 

Address K E M Hospital, Parel, Bombay 


MEHTA, SIR MANUBHAI NANSHANKAR, KT 
1922) CSI (1919), MA, ILP, Bb 22 
uly 1868, Educ Elphinstone College, 

Bombay m first Harshad Kumari ind on 

her death again Dhanvanta, 4 s and 7d 

Professor of Logic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 189199 Priv 
Sec to HM Maharaja Gaekwar 1899 1906 

Rev Minister and First Counsellor 191416 
Diwan of Baroda 1916 27 and Prime Minister 

and Chief Councillor Bikaner State, 1927 1934 
Contmues to be Counsellor Bikaner State 
Indian States Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 and 
1932, Member, Consultative Committee, 1932, 
Indian States Delegate to the Jomt Parha 
mentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 1933 
attended the World Hygiene Conference 1933 
Publications The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India, Principles of Law 
of Fvidence (in Gujarati, 3 Volumes) 
Address 15, Harkness Road, Bombay 


MEHTA, VaIKUNTH LALUBHAI, BA, Manag 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co opera 
tive Bank, Ltd 6 23 Oct 1891 m Mangla d@ 
of Pratapraa Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar 
Edue, New High School, Bombay, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
BA Examination Worked with Central 
Kamine Relief Committee and Servants of 
India Soclety for famine relief work, 1911 
12, Hon Manager Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co operative Bank, Ltd , Bombay (1912 


15) as Manager from 1915 1922, and Managing | 


i 
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Director since 1922 Member, Editorial 
Board, Social Service Quarterly Member, 
Editorial Board, Bombay Co operative 
Quarterly , Secretary, Social Service League, 
Bombay, Member Executive Committee 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute 
Bombay, Member, Bombay Provincial 
Banking Inqury Committee 1929 Member, 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, Bombay 
1937 Member Bombay Provincial Board 
Hariyjan Sevak Sangh Member Board of 
Management and Trustee All India Village 
Industries Association Publications The 
Co operative Movement (The Times of India 
Press) 1915 The Co operative Movement in 
India (Servants of India Society pamphlet 
in collaboration with Mr \V Venkata Sub 
baiya) (Arya Bhusan Press) 1918 Studies 
in Co operative Finance (Servants of India 
Society pamphlet) 1927 Address Murzba- 
nabad Andheri(B B & CI Railway) 


MENON THE HOW MR KONGATTIL RAMAN, 


BA BL _ Advocate Calicut Minister for 
Courts and Prisons Government of Madras 
b Feb 1895 mm YW Seethamma i Educ 
High School Irmjalakuda Ernakulam College 
Christian College Law College Madras 
After enrolling as an Advocate practised in 
Calicut from Sept 1920 jomed the C D 
Movement in 1930 and 1932 Address 
Kongat House Kilpauk Madras 


MERCHANT FRAmMROZ RUSTONJII FSAA 


JP First Asst Commissioner of Income Tax 
Bombay City 6 12 Nov 1888 Educ Bombay 
and London Formerly, Professional Accoun 
tant and Auditor Lecturerin Accounting, 
Sydenham Coll of Commerce and Economics, 
Offg Secretary and Chief Accountant City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust, Examiner 
in Accounting to the Univ of Bombav 
officiated as Commissioner of Income Tax 
Bombay Presidency Sind and Aden in 
1932 1933 1934 and 1936 Publications 

Flements of Book keeping Company 
Secretary and Accountant Income Tax 
in relation to Accounts Indian Income 
Tax Simplified Book Keeping _ Self 
Taught °etc Address 27B Arthur Bunder 
Road Colaba Bombay 5 


METCALFF Sir HERBERT AURBRFY IRANCIS, 


BA (Oxon) KCIE (1936), CST (1938), 
CIE (1929) MVO (1922), Indian Civil 
Service (Political Department) 5 27th Sept 
1883 2 Ihnor Joyce Potter Educ Charter 
house and Christ Church, Oxford Served in 
Punjab, 1908 1913 Lntered Political Depart 

ment 1918 Asst Private Secretary to Viceroy, 
19141917, served in NWFP 1917 1925, 
Counsello1 tc ITegation, Kabul 1925 1926 

served in NWEP, 19201980 Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India 1930 1932, 
Foreign Secretary to Government of India 
Mav 1932 Address c/o Dxternal Affairs 
Department New Deli 


MIAN, ABDUL RisHm THE HON MR JUSTICE 


BA (Punjab) MA _ (Cantab) Judge 
High Court Lahore 6 29th Tune 1886 
m d ot Nawab Maula Bikhsh CIE Fdue 

Central Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and vt Chnsts College 
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Cambridge. Practised at Lahore, 1913-1933 ; 

appointed Asst. Legal Remembrancer, 1925; 

officiated as Govt. Advocate, Punjab in 1927, 

ie and 1080. Address: 16, Masson Road, 
ore. 


MILLER, Sm LESuim, 
(1919). Chief Judge, 
b, 28th June 1862. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Edue.: Charterhouse, and Trinity, 
College, Dublin. Entered I.C.S., 1881, Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Address : 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills. 


MIR AKRAM ALI, B.A., B.L., M L.A. (Madras). 

Comes of a respectable family in the Northern 
Circars and is @ practising lawyer at Rajah- 
mundry. He joimed the 
Bar im 1917, He is also 
an inamdar. He is an 
Ex-member of the Andhra 
University Senate, and 
the Rajahmundry Munici- 

al Council. He is an 

on. Member of several 
local committees and 
Anjumans and the addi- 
tional public prosecutor, 
East Godavari District. 
b. August, 1893. Address: 
Advocate and Addl. 
Public Prosecutor, Rajahmundry. 


MIRZA M. ISMAIL, AMIN-UL-MULK, SIR, 
K.C.I.H. (1936), Kr. (1930), CI.E. (1924) 
OB.E. (1923), Dewan of Mysore. 0. 
1883. m. Zebinda Begum of  Shirazee 
tamily. Edue; The Royal School at 
Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, for 
B.A.; Superintendent ot Police, 1905; 
Asstt. Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 1908; 
Huzur Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 
1922; Dewan of Mysore, 1926. Invited to 
the Round Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and 
neta (Rajputana), Member of the Con- 
sultative Committee. Delegate to the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, 1932 and the 
Joint Select Committee, 1933. Leader of the 
Indian Delegation to the Inter-governmental 
Conference of Far Lastern Countries on Rural 
Hygiene, held at Bandony (Java), 1987. 
Address : Carlton House, Bangalore. 


MIRZA, HUMAYUN, Dewan of Banganapaltle 
(since 18th Nov. 37, exercising al] the Ruler’s 
powere during latter’s absence on pilgrimage 
to the Holy places in Iran, Iraq and Arabia) 

is India’s youngest Dewan 
? ever appointed; b. (Bombay) 
14th January 1907; eldest 
of 8 children and only son of 
Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza 
M. Ismail., Kt., K.C.1I.E.. 
O.B.E., C.8t.J., (Dewan of 
Mysore since 1st May 1926) 
and Lady Mirza Ismail who 
is the pioneer of the 
Women’s Movement in the 
Mysore State; early educa- 
tion at St. Joseph’s College, 
The Queen’r College, Oxford, 


Kr. (1914), O.B.E., 
Mysore, 1914-22. 








Bangalore ; 
and the Middle Temple, London; appointed 


Personal Assistant to the Dewan of Mysore 


MISRA, 
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by H. H. the Maharaja on Ist Nov. 1938, 
and continued in that capacity till 1st June 
1934 when he went on a transfer to Kolar as 
Asst. Commissioner until lst January 1935; 
Asset. Comm. 1n Bangalore (2nd January to 
30th June); Asst. Comm. 1n Tumkur (1st July 
1935 to 18th March 1936); Asstt. Comm. in 
special charge of Anekal Taluk (23rd March to 
llth July); Sub-Divisional Officer and Civil 
Officer, Bangalore (12th July 1936 to 11th 
Nov. 1987); services lent by the Mysore 
Government to the Banganapalle Durbar 
for a period of 3 years. Address: Bangana- 
palle State, South India. 


MIRZA, YOUSUF SHABZADA BaHapDtR, M.L.A., 


Bengal, is a grandson of 
Wajid Ali Shah, the last 
King of Oudh. He is a 
councillor of the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta and Chair- 
man of the Building Com- 
mittee, He 1s also a mem- 
ber of several important 
committees and is the 
President of the Orpha- 
nage at Garden Reach. 
Calcutta. 6. September 
10, 1903. Address: 31, 
Theatre Road, Calcutta. 


BANSHI DHAR, M.A., 





LL.B., 
SAHITYARATNA PANDIT, M.L.A., U.P., an 
Advocate of the Kheri District. He non- 
co-operated from the B.A. Class in 1920 and was 


sentenced to 18 months’ 
R I. with a fine of Rs, 100, 
a member of many public 
institutions and the Con- 
gress leader of his District, 
was the Secretary of the 
Harijan Sewak Sangh and 
President of the Kisan 
Sangh, has been a member 
of the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee and the 
All-India Congress Com- 
one mittee, acted some time 

ence as a Secretary of the 
P.C, Committee, an elected member of 
the District Board and its Education 
Committee, a well-known Hindi writer and 
his published works are ‘‘ Sugrahini,” “ Ajab 
Desa,” ‘“Hukka Huwa,” and “ Ganita 
Chamtkar,” was sentenced to six months’ 
R.L in 1930 and one year's B.I. and a fine of 
Re. 200 in 1932 in the Civil Disobedience and 
Satyagrah movements. b. Jan. 2, 1908 
Address: Lakhimpur-Kheri, U.P, 





MISRA, PanvIT HARKAKAN NATH, B.A., LL.B 


(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple). b. 16th July 1890. m. Shrimati 
Bhagwan Devi of Cawnpore Dist. Hduc.: 
Muir Central College, Allahabad and Gonville 
and Cains College, Cambridge, (1911-1925). 
Joined Non-Co-operation Movement in 1920; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board. 
Lucknow ; Joint Secretary, Oudb Bar Associa- 
tion; Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. Publications: Asstt. Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1920. Address : 6, Neill Road, Lucknow. 
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MISRA, Rao Raga RAl BAHADUR DR SHYAM MITHA MAHOMED SULEMAN CASSIM MLA ij 


BEHARI MA, D Litt ex member Council 
of State, Adviser Chief, Orchha State, 
Tikamgath CI Member of the Allahabad 
University Court and Academic, Council of the 
Committee of Courses in Hindi and Faculty 
of Arts and of Lucknow and Benares Hindu 
University Courts Member & Vice President 

Hindustam: Academy United Provinces 
ex President All India Kanyakubj1 Sabh1 

All India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and 
Kashi Nagii Pracharimi Sabha President 

Kanyakubyja Inter College Committee, Luck 

now and of U P Menegcis Assoviation of 
Aided High Schools and Inter Colleges 
b 12th August 1873 m Mis B D Bajpai 
has two s five d Lduc Jubilee High 
School and Canning Coll.ge Luchnow Entered 
Executive Branch U P Civil Service in 1897 
as Deputy Collector was on special duty in 
1903 1905 1909 1921 and 1922 im connec 
tion with consolidition of agricultural holdings 
on the last occasion was Deputy Superimn 
tendent and Offg Superintendent of Police 
(1906 09) on deputation as Dewan Chhatar 
pur State CI (131014) Pcrsonal Asstt to 
Excise Commr UP (1917 20) Dy Commr 

Gonda (1)20 21) for over a year besides 
having twice officiated as Magte and Collr 
of Bulindshahr Jt Registrar of Co operative 
Socicties (1922 24) and Registrar Auz 19.4 
to December 1326 Retired as permanent 
Deputy C »mmussioner Unao UP (1928) was 
Dewan Orchha State from January 1929 to 
Apu 1932 when he }ecame Chef Adv e: 
to H H the ‘Siva: Mahendia Maharaja 

reccived honorary dcgree of Doctor of I ett rs 
from the Allahibad University in Dec 1937 for 
jus scholarly contributions to thc Hind 
literature Publuatrons Several stan lard 
works 1n Hind: including the Misra I an ihu 
Vinod i(atev\t boohtorBA & MA Lvamina 

tions) and the Hindi Niva Ratni (text book 
m the Degree of Honours Lvamunations) 

Address Goligany Luchnow 


MITRA THF HON Mr DATYLNDR4 CHANDRA 
MA BL, President Bengal Leg Council 

Advocate High Court (Calcutta 0 21st 
December 1885 m Mis Uma Mitra Flue 

Calcutta University member ot the Bengal 
Leg Council from 1924 to 1926 membe1 of 
the Indian Leg Assembly (1926 34) membe: 
of the Age of Consent Committee (19.9 30) 

was a Duecto: of the Reserve Bank o. 
India Lastern Circle (1930 36) was the 
President of the All India Postal ani R MS 


MITTFR SIR BROJENDRA LAL Kt (1928) 


MITTER Rar BAHADUR 


Bombay from East Khan 
desh( VWuslim)constituency 
6 28rd June 1903 Heisa 
promment member of the 
Muslim community and 
a well known businessman 
of Bombay Heis a mem 
ber of the Bombay Munici 
pal Corporation and the 
All India “Muslim League 
Member of Bombay Port 
Haj Committee and a 
member of Provincial 
Legislature in Pre Reform 
tlod Address Lands End Road Malabs 
il, Bombay 






KCSTI (1932) MA BL _ Barrister at Law, 
Advocate General of India Formerly Advoca 

Generalof Bengal and Member Bengal Execu 
tive Council 1934 37 Law Membir Govt o 
India 1928 34 Led Indian Delegition to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1931 and 
19383 6 May 1875 m a dieghter o 
Mr P N Bose late of the Geological Survey 
Educ Presidency Col Calcutta and Lin 
oF } Address Simla 

] 


Inn ani New 


MITTYR DwarkanatH MA DL Ordinary 


1 Jlow of the University of Calcutta Dean 
ot the Faculty of Law (1930 34) Member, 
Council of State (1924) formerly Advocate, 
High Court Calcutta 6 29th Feb 1876 
m d of Bala Charan Dutt of Calcutta ZHdue 
Presidency College Calcutta Jomed High 
Court Bar in 1897 In 1916 elected an ordinary 
Lellow of Calcutta Umiversity for five vears 
and .ppointed Judge ofthe Calcutta High 
Court in November1926 Retired from the 
Bench (1937) Publications A Thesis on 
Position of Women in Hindu Law published 
by Calcutta University Address Patna, 
L I Rillwav 


KHAGENDRANATH, 
MA (Gold Medalist) b 1880 m 
Sneharama Educ Presidency College, 
Calc utta Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly 1922 and 1923 Member, Council 
of State, 1924 and 1925 Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926), late 
editor of Bangiya Sahitya Pansat Patnka 


Late Senior Professor of Philosophy, 
Presidency College Calcutta Inspector of 
schools Presidency Division Fellow 


and Vember of the Svndicate Calcutta Univer 
sity Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of Bengah 
Litcrature and Head of the Depaitment of 
Indian Vcrnaculars Cuilcutta University 
R presented the Calcutta University at the 
Conterence of the Universities of the British 
Liopire held at Cambridge 1936 Publica 
trons Author of several works in Bengali on 
history htcrature and fiction Address 

Billy gunge Place Calcutta 


Association held at Ahmedabad in 1933 VWOBERLY Sir BERTRAND RICHARD, MAJOR- | 


was Secretary of the Bengal Provin@a 


Congress Committee (1922 23) and Vue 
President (1927 28) vas elected to th 
Bengal Leg Council in 1987 = 1ddresg 


20 Sonth Lnd Park, Ball\gunge Calcutta 


GENERAL, h CTE (1933),C B (1929), DSO 
(1915) Commander Lahore District 6b 15th 
Oct 1877 m Hylda, d of late A C Willis 
Lsq , of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd, 
Educ Winchester College, Roval Miltary 


Who’s Who wn Indta. 
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College, Sandhurst Staff College, Camberley. MODY, Mk. BHOGILAL JaGJIVAN, Personal 


First Commission Unattached List for Indian 
Army, 1897; Major-General, Indian Army, 
1930 ; served in 18th Bengal Infantry and 2nd 
Punjab Infantry (Punjab Frontier Force) now 
2nd Battalion, 13th Frontier Force Rifles ; 
commanded 2nd Battalion, 56th Rifles 
Frontier Force) now 10th Battalion; 13th 
rontier Force Rifles; Campaigns—N.W. 
Frontier of India, Waziristan 1901-02; 
Somaliland Field Force, 1903-04; Jibdalli; 
Great War, 1914-18; Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Salonika. Address: Headquarters, Lahore 
District, Lahore Cantonment. 


MOCKETT, THE HON. MR. JUSTION VERE, M.A., 
M.B.E. (1919), Judge of the High Court, 
Madras, since 1934. 6, 25th July 1885. m. 
Ethel Nora Caddum Tomkinson. Educ: 
Marlborough, Worcester College, 
Called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 
Practised in England 1908-14, 1919-21 
{N. E. Circuit); served in the War, 1914-19 ; 
practised in Madras Bar 1921-32; officiated as 
judge of the High Court, 1932; Privy Council 
Bar and Lecturer on Law, King’s College, 
London, 1933-34. Address: 2, Anderson 
Road, Cathedral P.O., Madras, 


MODI, SARDAR DAVAR TEHMURAS KAVASSI. 
B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, belongs to an ancient 
and historic family which enjoys hereditary 
rank and position among the Parsi Community 
of Surat; holds hereditary 
title of ‘‘ Davar”’ expressly 
recognised by the Govern- 
ment; First Class Sardar of 
Gujerat since 1922 ; was 
44 awarded the Silver Jubilee 
? Commemoration Medal 1935 
* and the Coronation Medal in 
4 1937. m.1920,Gulbanco, d. of 
" Khan Bahadur B. D. Patel 
C.1.E., O.B.E. of Quetta. 
Educ. : Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London; called to the Bar 1913; holds 
Certificate of Honour from the Council 
of Legal Education, London ; Professor of 
Ancient and Roman Law and Land Tenures, 
Sarvajanik Law College; served as Company 
Commander in the I. T. F. and holds King’s 
Commission with the rank of Captain; Mcem- 
ber, Bombay Legi‘lative Council,1921-1924 and 
1930-1937; Member. Chorasi Taluka Local 
Board and Surat District Local Board, 1919- 
1924; Vice-President, T. L. B. for 3 years 
Councillor, Surat City Municipality,1922-1928 | 
President, Chorasi Taluka Development Asso: 
ciation from 1922; Trustee, Leper Hospita 
and many other useful institutions. Delegate, 
Parsi Matrimonial Court since 1915; Director. 
Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd., 1916 
1919; Director, Gujerat Safe Deposit Vault 
Member, Surat District Village Uplift 
Committee and Chorasi Taluka Village U pliff 
Committce; Vice-President, Zoroastria: 
Physical Culture and Health League 
Director, Surat Peoples’ Co-operative Bank 
Secretary, Andrews Library since 1924 ; Secre- 
tary, TAde Wilson Village Maternity Associa 
tion, etc.,etc. Address: The Retreat, Civ’ 
Lines, Surat. 





MOHAMMAD Evsaz RasvuL 


Assistant to His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Dharampur. 0b. on the 28th of 
February 1886. Educ: 
at the Alfred High School, 
Rajkot. Joined the 
Government service in 
the Western India States 
Agency at Rajkot in 
1910. Passed the Higher 
Standard Examination. 
Joined Dharampur State 
service in the year 1923. ; 
Appointed Personal Assis- : * 
re | 





tant to His Highness the 

Maharaja Saheb in 1928. 

Received His late Majesty's Silver Jubilee 
Medal in the year 1935. Awarded the 
Coronation Medal in 1987. Address: Baldev 
Nivas, Dharampur (Surat Dist.). 


MODY, SiR HORMASJI PEROSBAW, M.A. (1904), 


LL.B. (1906), K.B.E. (1935), Advocate, High 
Court, Bombay (1910). 6. 23rd Sept. 1881. m. 
Jerbai. d. of Kavasji Dadabhoy Dubash. Kdue 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay 
Municipal Corporation since 1913 and 
President, 1923-24; Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, 1927 and 1929-34; 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1928 ; 
President, Employers Federation of India 
since 1933; Mcmber, Indian (or Central) 
Legislative Assembly ; Member, Round Table 
Conference and Reserve Bank Committee ; 
Director, Tata Sons, Ltd.; Delegate, Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Geneva, 1937. 
Publications: The Political Future of India 
(1908); Life of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta (1921). 


Address: Cumballa Hill, Bombay, 
MOENS, LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR ARTHUR 
WILLIAM HAMILTON May, K.C.B., C.M.G. 


(1919); D.S.0O. (1917), Quartermaster Gene- 
ral, Army Headquarters. b. 1879. m. 1st 1908 
Agnes Swetenham, d.of late Thelwell Pike, 
M.D., 2nd, 1919, Agnes Marianne, d. of late 
Captain A. G. Douglas, R.N., and widow oj 
the late Captain D. Affieck-Greaves, R.E. 
Educ.: Charterhouse; R.M.C. Sandhurst. 
Served Somaliland, 1903-04, (medal and two 
clasps): European War (Mesopotamia), 1915- 
18, (despatches, D.S.0., Brevet Major, 
Brevet Lt.-Col.), Iraq Rising, 1920-21.(des- 
patches). Commander, Lahore District, 
1931. Q. M. G. in India, 1936. Address: 
Delhi. 


KHAN, RaAJa 
Sin, Kt. (1932), C.8.I. (1924), Talukdar 
of Jahangirabad. 6. 28th June 1886. Edue.: 
Colvin Talukdars School, Lucknow. First 
non-official Chairman of the District Board, 
Bara Banki. Besides numerous other chari- 
table contributions, the following are the 
chief :—Rs. 1,25,000 to the Prjnce of Wales’ 
Memorial, Lucknow, Rs. 50,000 to Sir 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
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University Life Vice-Patron of the Red Cross 
Society Contributed Rs 10,000 to Lady 
Reading Child Welfare Fund and Rs _ 5,000 
to Aligarh University for Maris Scholarship , 
Vice-President of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation and Member of the United Service 
Club, Member of the Court and Executive 
Council of the Lucknow University Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Munsif Address 

Jehangirabad Raj, Dist Bara Bank, 
Jahangirabad Palace, Lucknow 


MOHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN, (See under 
Zafrulla Khan Chaudhari Muhammad ) 


MOHAMMED ALI, BA, KHAN BAHADUR 
MLA (Bengal) After graduating in 1930 
he took charge of his fathers A4emmdar 
properties in 1932 as Chief Manager In that 
year he was elected as Municipal Commussioner 
and later Vice Chairman 
of Bozra Municipality In 
September 1932 he wis 
elected a member of the 
Local Board and also the 
Distiict Board In 1933 
he was appoimted an Hon 
Masistiat In 1934 he 
was elected Chairman of 
the Central (Co operative 
Bank and was also nom) 
nited a member of the 
Benzu Sik Committee 
bv the Government of 
Bengal and in Sept 19387 he was award 
ed the Royal Coronation Medal In 1936 
he was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal 
and the Co operative Medal for meritorious 
service In December 1936 he was returned 
uncontested to the Legislative Assembly 
In March 1937 he was appointed a member 
of the Bengal Board of Waqfs and the E B 
Railway Advisory Committee to 1epresent 
the Provincial Legislature In Januirv 1938 
he was elected Chiurmin of the Bogra 
District Board He 1s a grandson of 
the late Nawab Bahadur Syed Nawab Ali 
Chowdhury hB IL kx Mmuster and 
Ex Member of the Executive Council, Govern 
ment of Bengal He 1s the youngest Khan 
Bahadur in Bengal and 1s the present Managing 
Proprietor of the Bogra Nawab Estate 
b October 19, 1909 Address The Palace 
Bogra Bengal 

MOHOMED ABRAS KHAN, KHAN BAHADUR 
Merchant £duc m Mysore A member 
of the representative assembly, M)jsore, for 
over 20 years, and as member of Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 183 years, as 
Hon President, Bangalore City Municipal 
Council for nearly 4 years, has been General 
Secretary, Central Mahomedan Association, 
for 28 years, Presided over non-Brahmin 
Youth League, Madras, 1928, Elected Pre- 
sident, Mysore State Muslim Conference, 
1932. Address Muslim Hall Road, Bangalore 
City. 
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Cawnpore, and Rs 1,00 000 tothe Lucknow MOHOTA 


SETH GOPALDAS,M LA, Central 
Provinces and Berar, son of Seth Bulakidas 
Mohota and grandson of Rai Saheb Rekh- 
chand Mohota of Hinganghat, leading Indus- 
trialist, Landlord and 
Banker of Centra) Provinces 
and Berar, Honorary Magis- 
trate Member on the Debt 
Conciliation Board,a Muni- 
cipal Councillor at Hingan+ 
ghat and connected with 
various public bodies and 
institutions Proprietor, 
R S_ Rekhchand Gopaildag 
Mohota Spg andWvg Mills, 
Akola, owner, oil and rice 
mulls ginning and pressing 
factories at various places, Managing Director 
of the Laxm Bink Ltd (Akola) Has been 
elected to the Central Provinces I ezislative 
Assembly from Commerce and Industries 
seat President of the Berar Chamber 
of Commerce Akola since its birth (1933), 
1 member of Board of Industries, C P & 
Berar Address Akola, Berar 





MOHUMMUD, Fatyaz Kaan, MLC (UP) 


Educated in India and the United States of 
AMerica Heisa Saray Rais of Agra and 
abig Zemindar of Aligarh and Bulandshahr dis 
tricts Hewas the young 
est elected member of 
the Legislative Assembly 
in 192123 and was 4 
prominent member of the 
Arms Rules Revising 
Committee appointed by 
the Govt of India m 
1922 He 18 a keen 
shikar1 and takes great 
interest in the education 
and welfare of the Muslim 
community He 1s a v. 
regular contributor of “™ _ 
articles to newspipers was the President 
of the UP Provincral Postal and RMS 
Conference held at Agra in 1923 and was the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
All India Tablig and Tanzeem Conference 
held at Agra in 1924 Hes a Trustee of the 
Agra College and member of the Court of 
the Mushm University, Aligarh and 1s a 
supporter of the principle of separate 
electorates He has presided over several 
meetings of the Muslims held at Agra, and 
18 also a member of the U P Muslim League 
Parhamentary Board and 1s the President 
of the Agra District Muslim League 6 at 
Mecca (Hejaz) m 1894 Address ‘“‘ Faiyaz 
Munzu,” Agra, U P 





MOOKERJEE, Sm NARAYAN, Zamindar of 


Uttarpara. 6. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918; ». 1878, one 3 
Educ, : Uttarpara School, Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887, Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889; a 
Member of the Asiatic Soclety, a life Member 
of St John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 


MOOS, Dk F N. 
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Executive Committee of All-India Land- 


holders’ Association, 1918 Address, Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta 

MOOKERJI RADHAKUMUD, MA, PHD, 
MLC, Bengal Heis Professor of Indian 


History at Lucknow University simce 1921 
He is the author of the 
folowing British Publi- 
cations A Hustory 
of Indian Shipping ” 
“The Fundamental 
Unity of India ‘“‘ Local 
Government in ancient 
India ’ Harsha ” 
‘Nationalism in Hindu 
Culture ’ Men and 
Thought in Ancient 
Tndla, ‘Asoka, 
Civilisation ” 
He 1s the leider of the 
Congress Paity and of the Opposition in the 
Bengal Legislative Council 0b January 
1884 Address University, Lucknow 
6, Ekdalia Road, Calcutta Berhampore 
(Bengal) , 6, Goode Road, Darjeeling 


MOORE, W. ARTHUR, Editor of The Statesman, 
Classical Scholar of St John’s Coilege 
Oxford, 1900-1904, President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 6 1880 m Maud Eileen onlv 
surviving child of George Maillet duc 
Campbell Coll,, Belfast and St John’s College, 
Oxford Secretary,Balkan Committee, 1904 08, 
durmg which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries Special Correspon- 
dent of The Zumes for Young Turk Revolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania, Sp>cial Corres 
pondent, 1909, Datly Chronicle, Darly News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of LIabriz 
Persia Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910, Persian Correspondent, 1910-12, 
Russian Correspondent, 1913, Spain, 1914, 
Albanian Revolution, 1914; Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914, obtaimmed 
commission in Rifle Brigade, served Darda- 
nelles, 1915, Saloniha, 1915-17 (General Staff 
Officer, flying, 1918, with military mission 
(General Sir G. T Bridges) tn Constantinonle 
and the Balkans ; Squadron Leader, R A.F., 
demobilised, May, 1919 despatches twice , M 
B.E. (military) Serbian White Lagle Greeh 
Order of the Redeemer Middle-Eastern 
Correspondeut of The Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Lgypt, Palestine, Sv\ria, Mesopotamia 
Persia, Caucasns, India, Afghanistan, MLA 
Bengal), 1926-1933. Publecations: The 
iracle (By ‘Antrim Oriel,’ Constable, 
(1908) The Orient Express (Constable 1014) 
Address: “The Statesman,” Calcutta. 


A, MD, BS (Lond) 





DPH (Eng), DIM & Hy (Eng), 
MBBS (Bombay), FR.IP.H (London) 
FCPS (Bombay) JP, Superintendent, 


and Chief Medical Officer, Goculdas Teyjpal 
Hospital b 22nd Aug 1893 m_ Shehra 
F Marzban due at Cathedral and 
New High Schools, Elphinstone and 
Grant Medical College, Bombay, Univ 
Coll and Hospital, London, Clinical Fellow 


in Medicine, Grant Coll, #Bombay, 
Medical Registrar, J J Hospital, Bombay , 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hospital, 


LOIGg 


London, Tuberculosis Medical Officer, 
Boros of Stoke Newington, Hackney and 
Poplar, London, Medical Referee, London, 
War Pensions Committee , Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis University of Bombay, Hon Physici- 
an, G T. Hospital, Bombay, Fellow of the 
Royal Societv of Public Health, Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Fellow, College 
of Phvsicians and Surgeons, Bombay Hono- 
rary Physician, St Georges Hospital Pub- 
lications Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1918, ete, etc Address lice 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


‘MOSES, SAMUEL T MA (Madras) FZS 


MUDALIAR, 


(Lond), FRAI (Lond) Director of 
Fisheries, Baroda 06 30th October 1889 
Educ Wesley College Madras SPG 


College ‘Trichinopoly and 
Christian College Madras 
m Deborah Kani _ nee 
Stephen, has two sons and 
one daughter Fellow of 
the Zoological Society, 
and the Royal Anthro 
pological Institute of 
Great Britain and Treland, 
London Member 

Mythic Society, Bangalore 
Indian Science Congress 24g 
Association, Calcutta, 

and Zoological Society New kork Secretary, 
CEMS Social Club, Tuticorin, 191519, 
Vice President, City Temperance Association, 
Madras, 1920, Durector, YMCA, Calicut, 
1924 27, President Vizagapatam Christian 
Union, 1932 37, Lay Reader St Patrick’s 
Church, Tuticorin, 1919 St Marys Church, 
Calicut, 1929, Lay Trustee, St Johns 
Church Vuizagapatam, 1933 37 Has contri 
buted to the press and participated m the 
ee Science Congress since 1925 Addresa 

aroaa 
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MOTILAL, BIJAWARGI, MA, LLB, Diwan-i- 


Khas Bahudur & 28th April 1882 m to 
Shrimati Kasturibal Educ at Rutlam and 
Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad, MA fromthe same College, 
LL B from University School of Law, was 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Khaira- 
garh and Tutor to Raja Lal Bahadursingh, 
Chief of Khairagarh. 1907-1909 , was Legal 
ractitioner for a few years in Central Indian 
tates ; Accountant-General, Jodhpur, 1918- 
1920, Accountant-General, Indore, 1920-23, 
Finance Minister, Indore, 1928-19382 Address 
Dhar Central India 


SiR A RAMASWAMI, DIWAN 
BaHaDuUR, KT (1987),C IE (1986), Adviser, 
Secretary of State for India 6 14 Oct 1887 
Educ Madras Christian College, Law College, 
Madras Advocate Madras Member, 
Legislative Council, Madras 192026 Mayor, 
Corporation of Madras 192830 Member, 
Council of State 1930 Member, Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1931 34, Member, Round 
Table Conference and Federal Structure Com- 
mittee , Member Indian Franchise Committee , 
Mcmber, Indian Reserve Bank Committee, 
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‘Leader, Indian Delegation to British Common-. MUIR, WINGATE WEMYSS, LIzUT.-COL., C.B.E. 


wealth Relations Conference, 


ber, India Council; Hon. Editor, Juste, 


1927-85; Member, Economic Committee, 
League of Nations; Member, Imperial 
Economic Committee. Address: Rosslyn 
Court, Ornan Road, N.W.8. 

UHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, KHAN 
M BABADUE Mavivi, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., 
Pleader. 6. 26th Dec. 1867. Educ. : 


Government College, Jubbulpore, C. P. and 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Was for some time 
Headmaster, Mohindra High School, Tikam- 
garh, Orchha, Bundelkhand. Practised in 
1898 at Amraoti (Berar); Official Receiver, 
(1917), Hon. Secretary, Berar Mahomedan 
Educational Conference. Address : Amraoti 
Camp (Berar), C.P. 


UHAMMAD, AHMAD SAID KHAN, CAPT. 
z= NawaB, Siz. (See under Chhatari, Nawab of.) 


HAMMAD AHASAN, MR&., M.L.A. (Bihar), 
a alae a zemindari in Purnea district in Bihar, 
has travelled widely in 
India and is a member of ° 
many Public Institutions, 
takes a keen interest in 
the welfare of the Muslim 
Community, is the Presi- 
dent of Ifadatul Muslamin 
Baigana,member of Bazm- 
Adab Youngmen’s Asso- 
ciation and Anjuman 
Islamia, Kishanganj, is a 
promoter of temale 
education in his locality, 
Address : P.O. Bishanpore, Dt. Purena, Bihar. 


MUHAMMAD MvUxX4RRAM ALI KHAN, MUMTAZ- 
UD-DOWLAH NAWAB, Chief of Mumtaz 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi secuaae (alpar 
State). 6. 2nd Sept. 1895. m. d. of late Koer 
Latafat Ali Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khair) Dist., Sharanpore. Educ. : Maharaja’s 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh. 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24; visited Europe in 1924. 
Publications: Sada-i-Watan Tauqeed Nadir; 
Petpan Ue Home Rule. Address : Pahasu House 
Aligath; Mumtazbagh, Jaipur (Rajputana. 
and Pahasu Camp, New Delh) 


MUHAMMAD Nawaz KHAN, MaJOR 
Sirpak, M.L.A., pps After his educa- 
tion in the Punjab Chiefs’ College and at the 
Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, he joined the 
Army in 1921. In August 
1926, he was appointed 
to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers, In 
the following November 
he was elected to repre- 
sent the Punjab Land- 
holders in the Legislative 
Assembly where he was 
a prominent member of 
the Independent Party 
led by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 
b, August 13, 1901, Address: Kot } Fateh 
Khan, Attock District, Punjab. 








Toronto ; 
Member, Special Textile Tariff Board ; Mem-- 


(1926), M.V.O. (1928), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926; b. 12th June 
1879. Educ.: Haileybury College and the 
R.M.C. Sandhurst. Wasinthe Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th 
Ludhiana Sikhs (I.A.). Address: C/o The 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Simla. 


MUKANDI Lat, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, 


ex. M.L.C., ex. Dy. President, U.P. Legis. 
Council. b. 14th Oct. 1890. m. neé Miss 
Ball (1915). Educ: at Schools, Pauri and 
Almora, in colleges at Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford. Hist. 
Hons. 1917. Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
1918; returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1919; 
elected to U. P. Legislative Council for 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1926. Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent and 
critic of Indian Art. Address:  Vijaybhawan’’, 
Lansdowne, Dist. Garhwal, U.P. 


MUKERJEA, SATYA VRATA, RAJ RATNA (1934) 


B.A. (Oxon.) ; Fellow of the Royal Statistica 
Society, London ; Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts, London; Sar Suba (Revenue Com- 
missioner); also Inspector 
General of Prisons, Excise | 
Commissioner and head of 

the Panchayat department. | 
b. 6th February 1887. 
m. Sm. Aruna Devi, M.A., 
neé Bezbaroa, niece of 
Rabindranath Tagore the 
Poet. One son, one daughter. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s and 
Presidency Colleges, Cal- 
cutta, and Exeter College, 
Oxford. Entered Baroda 


Service (1911); Conducted the Census of Baroda 
State (1921), Suba in three districts (1922-_ 
1928) and (1932-34); Chief Secretary to the 

Government (1929) ; acting Revenue Commis- 
sioner (1929-80), Census Commissioner for the 
second time (1930-82) ; Development Commis- 
sioner (1935) ; reorganised the Central Secre- 
tariat after the model of British India(1919-20); 
was largely instrumental for the reorganisation 
of the local Boards; as member of the Baroda 
University Commission was mainly respon- 
sible for drafting its report (1926-27). De- 
corated “ Raj Ratna” Mandal Gold Medal 
for exemplary services (1934); also Silver 
Jubilee Medal (1985), the Gaekwar’s Diamond 
Jubilee Gold Medal (1986) and the Coronation 
Medal (1987). Publications :—Constitutional 
Reforms in Baroda, Census Reports of 1921 
and 1981; and other official publications. 
Address; Race Course Road, Baroda. 
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MUKERJEE Dr BiswanatH, LMS, MLA. 
b 6th August 1893 Educ Gorakhpur and 
Calcutta A prominent physician of Gorakh- 
pur, he 1s a member of the All India and U P. 
Homeopathic Associa 
tions He was specially 
allowed to practise even 
when he was in jall m 
connection with the 
Meerut Conspiracy case 
He 1s also a journalist, 
and his articles have 
appeared in well known 
newspapers, while he was 


closely connected with 
The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika from 1915 





to 1919 He came into 
conflict with the powers that be while yet 
a boy 1n school in 1909 for an article entitled 
“Slave Trade in Nepal He jomed the 
Indian National Congress in 1920 and was 
imprisoned in December 1921 under the 
Indian Penal Code Founded theB &N W 
Railwaymens Association and Mazdoor & 
Kisan Sabha, Gorakhpur, m 1920 and 1925 
He defended himself in the Meerut Conspiracy 
case and after a protracted trial from 1929 
to 1986 was acquitted Vice President All 
India Trade Union Congress and All India 
Railwaymen « Federation from 1925 to 1929 
Member, All India Congress Committee from 
1928 to 1929 Elected Commussioner (1985) 
and Education Committee Chairman (1937) 
of the Gorakhpur Municipality Filected 
member of the United Provinces Legislative 
Assembly from Gorakhpur District West 
Rural Constituency m 1937 <Address 
Gorakhpur U P 


MUKERJEE, NARESH NATH, MLC, Bengal, 
18 @ Merchant landlord marine contractor 
and stevedore He graduated with distinction 
from Calcutta University 
and started life as Banian 
to Messrs Graham & Co 
for metals 10n and steel 
in 1922 He was elected 
by the Goveimnment in 
1923 to give evidence 
before the Tariff Board 
on behalf of the Indian 
Galvanised Sheet Mer 
chants of Bengal The 
Board accepted the 
recommendations put for- 
ward by him and reduced 
the heavy duties on steel He was the secretary 
and convener of one of the sub committees of 
His late Majesty s Silver Jubilee Committee 
and was awarded the Jubilee Medal He isa 
member of the sub committee Indian Chamber 
of Commerce , Executive Committee, British 
Indian Association the Maha Bodhi Society , 
the St John Ambulance, and many other 
associations of Calcutta He 1s an elected 
councillor of the Corporation of Calcutta He 
1s the Chief Whip of the Congress party in 
the Council 6 March 23,1901 Address 29, 
Benlapukar Road, Calcutta 


MUKERBJI, Lat Goran, Sm, BA,LLB, 6 
29th July 1874 m Srimati Nalim Devi 
Edue Ghazpur Victoria High School and 





MUKERJI, RAI BAHADUR PARESH 


MUKHERJEE, THE Hon 
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Muir Central Coll, Allahabad Practised at 
Ghazipur, 1896-1902 , joined Judicial Service 
of United Provinces, 1902 , was Munsiff from 
1902 to 1914 , Subordinate and District and 
Sessions Judge from 1914 to 1923, was 
deputed to Legislative Department of Govern- 
ment of India as an officer on Special Duty, 
1921 22 , was appointed to officiate as Judge 
of High Court December 1923, was addition- 
al Judge of the High Court, 1924 1926: 
was made permanent Judge in March 1926, 
knighted in June 1932, was appointed to 
officiate a8 Chief Justice in July 1932 again 
in October 1982 retired 1934 Judicial 
Member, Jammu and Kashmir State (1936). 
Publications Law of Transfer of Property 


lst Edition, 1925, (2nd Edition, 1981). 
Address Jammu and Srinagar 
MUKERJI, MANMATHA NATH, IHE HON. 


JUSTIOR Sin, Kt MA (Cal), BL, Puisne 
Judge High Court, Calcutta,1924 to Oct 1936; 
b 28th Oct 1874 m Sm Sureswari Debi, 
eldest d of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee Educ 

Albert Collegiate School und College Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta, and Ripon College 
Law Classes Vakil, Calcutta High Court, 
from Dec 1898to Dec 1928, acted as Chief 
Justice July August 1934, Nov Dec 1935 
and Aug 1936 Knighted, 1st Jan 1935, 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta , Presi- 
cent Bengal Sanskrit Association Address: 

na, 


NATH, 
CBE, MA _ (1902), Rai Bahadur (1926), 
CBE (1983), Postmaster General, Bengal 
and Assam 0 22nd December, 1882 m. 
Samir Bala neé Chatterjee Educ Presidency 
College, Calcutta Jomed the Postal Depart- 
ment as Superimtendent of Post Offices in 
1904 Secretary Postal Committee 1920, 
Member Office Reorganisation Committee, 
1921, Secretar v of the Indian Delegation to tre 
International Postal Congress at Stockholm, 
1924 Assistant Durector General, 1927, 
Member of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at London 1929, 
Deputy Durector General 1931, Deputed to 
Kabul to settle postal relationsmp with 
Afghanistan 1932, Postmaster General, 
Madras 1933, Behar and Orissa 1933 34, 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the In- 
ternational Postal Congress at Cairo 1934, 
Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam 1934- 
38 Publications Several Departmental Pubh- 
cations Address 10, Wood Street, Calcutta, 


Srigut LoKE- 
NATH, Zamuindar, having properties extending 
over many districts, an Executive of Uttar- 
para Municipality Member of Council of 
State 6 Apnl, 1900 m Snmmati Sailabala 
Devi, d of Ra!) Bahadur Ramsadan Chatter- 
jee, Retired Mgte of Bankura Educ Uttar- 
para Govt High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta Elected Commissioner, Ut- 
tarpara Municipality in 1921 was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925; 
at present an executive of the Municipality , 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency Address * 
‘‘Rajendra Bhaban’’, Uttarpara, Bengal 
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MUKHI PRITAMDAS GOVINDRAM MLA, Sind 
comes from the Mukhi family of Hyder 


abad Sind known for ats excellent civic spirit 


and leadership of the Sind Panchayats for 
many generations To his 
magnificent heritage Mukhi 
Saheb has added consi 
derable experience He has 
been a member of the 
Hyderabad Municipality for { 
over 12 years and has been 

associated with many insti | 
tutions He 1s one of the 

leading landlords and 
bankers of the Province and 
& prominent leader of the 
Hindus in Sind 1s President 
of the Hindu Sabha and the 
Sind Hindu Panchayats By vutue of his posi 
tion he was appointed the first Hindu Minister 
of the Government of Sind in charge of the 
Public Works Department which post he 
resigned after 6 months Address karachi 


MULLAN, Jan ParrozsHah MA, FZS 

FRES, Prof of Zoology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St Xavier s College 6 
26th March 1884 Hduc St Xavier s College, 
Bombay , Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay Publications. ‘' Animal Types for 
College Students’ Address ‘* Vakil Terrace”’, 
Lamington Road, Grant Road, Bombay 


MULLICK PromatHa Nata Rar BAHADUR 
Bharata Bani Bhushan MRAS FRSA OD 
1876 Edue Hindu School St Xavier s College 
and privately Was a nominated Member 
of the Exemption Committeeof the Improve 
ment of Calcutta in 1911 Nominated Com 
missioner of the Calcutta Corporation im 
1923 Member of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Exhibition 1923 Honv Secretary 
Calcutta Houseowners Association Director 
Mercantile Bank ot India (Agency) India Jute 
Co Ltd India Rubber Manufacturers Ltd 
&e Member of the Locil Board Reserve 
Bark of India Calcutta 1935 36 Publecateons 
The Mahabharata as 1t was 18 and ever 
shall be —A Critical Stud) The History 
of the Vaisyas of Bengal Origin of Castes 
Indias Recover ete so in Bengah 
several books including + History of Calcutta 
Address 129 Cornwallis Street Calcutta 


MULLNA MANEKJI MITWinJl b Bombay, 
25th Octobe: 1868 M 4A (1891) BL (1892) 
Ahan Bahadur (1910) OBE 
Advocate Nagpur High Court Ldue 
High School Bombay St 
Trancis de Sales School 
Nagpur ani Morris College 
Nagpur Was extra Assis 
tant Commissioner in C P 
1892 to 1894 Jomed the 
Bar in 1894 Isa Mining 
proprietor and Malzuzai 
Was elected Chairmin Dis 
trict Council Balaghat con 
tinuously for 35 yeais lao 
was President Municipal 
Committee Balavghat 
Cooperative Distixt Bank 








Pi evident 
Balizghat fiom its imception Was) Public 


Prosecutor .nd Government Pleader 1914 to 


MUMTAZUDDOLAH NawWaB MD MUKARRA 


MUNINDRA DEB, 
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1937 Member, C P Legislative Coun 
192) to 1936 Member Standing Commit 
of the Legislative Council for Law and Justic 
ind ser ved on Special Committees of the Ho 
for Priunsary Education and Local Self Gover 
ment Was member of the Committee f 
unemployment appomted by C P Gover 
ment High School Board Nagpur Universi 
Court Nagpur University Timance Commit 
the Governing Body of the Indian Lac C 
Committee Js associated with all publ 
ictivities in the District—Educational Med 
















services duling the Great War was recognis 
by Government by grant of a Sanad and Meda 
Subsciibed liberally towards the War Loa 
Nagpu. University Womens College an 
sevelal mstitutions Was awarded Delhi Du 
ba: Medal and Sanad in 1911 and Coronatio 
und Silver Jubilee Medals of hing George \ 
and Co1onation Medal of hing George VI Wa 
a Membe: of the Nagpur Volunteers Rifle an 
held the rank of corporal Address Mane 
Lodge Balaghat CP 


All KHAN Chief of the Pihasu Estate 
Addrese Nawabs House, Jaipur 


Ral MAHASAI KuMAB, 
MLC, of the Bansberia Ra} 6 26th Aug 
1874 Educ Hooghly College and St 
Xavier s College , Member of Bengal Legis 
Councii, Hony Magistrate, Hooghly, Non 
official Visitor, Hooghly District and Seram 

re Sub Jail , Chairman  Bansberla 

unicipality , Vice President, All India and 
President, All Bengal Labrary Association , 
Chairman Bansabati Co operative Bank Ltd 
Kayastha Co operative Bank Ltd , Calcutta 
Director, Tarakeshwar Cooperative Sale 
and supply Soaety Ltd , Member, Hooghly 
District Board, Hony Secretary, Historical 
Research Society, President, Bansberia 
Public Library, Working Mens Institute, 
Night Schools, Bansberia Girls School 
Bangiya Granthalaya Parishat, Hooghly 
District Library Association, Kalighat 
P ual Club and Library, B M Sporting 
Club, Vice President, Hooghly Landholders 
Association, Kalhghat Peoples Association 
Chinsurah Physical Institute, Editor,’ 
“Pathagar,’’ late Editor, The Eastern Vovce, 
an Enghsh Daily, The United Bengal, an 
English Weekly, The Purnvma, a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of several historical works 
Calcutta Address 21F, Rani Sankari Lane, 
Kalighat 


MUNSHI THEHOV MR KANIALAL MANEKLAL 


BA LLB Home Minicter, Govt of Bombas 
6 29 Dec 1887 m Lilavat. Sheth an autho 
ress repute in Gujarati language, 1926 Educ 

Dalal High School Broach Graduated from 
Baroda College 1906 LLB of Bombay 
University, 1910 Enrolled as Advocate 
Bombay High Court, 1913, Joimt Editor 
“Young India’, 1915, Secretary, Bombay 
Home Rule League, 191920, President 
Sahitya Sansad Bombay since 1922, Editor 
Gujarat , 1922 31, Fellow of the Bombay 
University smce 1925 Vice President of the 
Gujarat: Sahitya Parishad (Literary Confer 
ence) since 1926 Me™ber of the Syndicate 
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of the Bombay University, 1926-36; served MURTRIE, Davin JAMss, O.B.E., 1.8.0.; 


on the Baroda University Commission, 
September 1926; Chairman of the Gujarati 
Board of Studies of the Bombay University, 
1927; Member, the Bombay Legislative 
Council for the Bombay University, 1927-30 ; 
Chairman of the Committee of the Government 
of Bombay to introduce compulsory physical 
training in schools, 1927; served on the Commit- 
tee appointed by the Government of Bombay 
on the reorganisation of primary and second- 
ary education; member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University, 1929 ; arrested, 21st April 1930 for 
Salt Satyagraha, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment; substitute member of the 
Working Committee, I. N. Congress, 1930; 
Member of the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee, 1930-36; arrested in Jan. 1932, sentenced 
to 2 years’ R. I. for civil disobedience; 
Secretary, Congress Parliamentary Foard, 
1934. Publications : Novels: Prithivi- 
Vallabh, Pattanni-Prabhuta, Gujaratno Nath, 
Rajadhiraj, Bhagavan Kautilya, Verni 
Vasulat, Kono Vank, Swapnadrashta; 
Sneh-Sambhram. Pauranic Plays: Purandar 
Parajaya, Avibhakta Atma, Tarpan, Putra 
Samovadi, Dhruvaswamini Devi; Kakani 
Shashi. Social Plays: Vava Shethnu Swatantrya; 
Be Kharab Jan; Agnankit; Brahmachar- 
yashram ; Shishu ane Sakhi; Thodank Rasa- 
Darshano, Adi Vachano, Lopa Mudra Parts 
I-IV; Gujarat and its Literature and several 
short stories, essays, etc. Address : 26, Ridge 
Road, Bombay. 


MUNSHI, Mrs. Limavatr KANIALAL. 0. 
1899. m. K.M. Munshi, Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay; Secretary, Stri Sewa 
Sangh, Bombay; joined Satyagraha, 1930; 
appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council, 1980; arrested, 4th July 1930; 
sentenced to three months’imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ; 
released atthe end of October 1930 ; organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1980; elected 
member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1931; arrested in Jan. 1932; released, 26th 
Jan. 1933; appointed Vice-President, 
Narmad Centenary Committee; Member of 
the Committee of Indian Merchants’ Chamber; 
Secretary, Cougress Exhibition Committee. 
Elected Member of the Municipal Corporation, 
1985. Publications: Short stories, Essays, 
Jivarmanthi Gaddeli; ** Kumardevi,”’ 
** Rekhachitro ane bija lakho,’’ a collection of 
short stories and plays, etc. Address: 26, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MURSHIDABAD, NawsaB BAHADUR’ OF 
K.C.8.1., K.C.V.0., The Hon. thtisham-ul. 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 


Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of | 


Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia; b. 7th Jan. 1875. 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. Heir apparent: Murshid- 
zada Asif Jah Syed Wares Ali Meerza. Educ :. 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford; has six 
times been Member of Bengal Leg. Council. 
Address: The Palace, Murshidabad. 


Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; 6. 18 Dec. 1864. Edue.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-16. Address: “* Looland,” 8, Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 


MUSPRATT, Sin SYDNEY FREDERICK, LIEUT- 


GENERAL, K.C.B. (1987), C.B. (1930); C.S.1. 
1922); C.I.E. (1921); D.S.0O. (1916) ; 6. 11th 
ep. 1878. m Rosamonde Barry, youngest d. 

of Sir E Barry, (Bart.) Educ.: United Service 

College and Sandhurst. Commissioned 1898. 

Joined 12th Bengal Cavalry, 1899; N.W. 

Frontier, 1908; Great War in France (1914-18). 
Deputy Director, Military Intelligence, A.H.Q. 
India, 1919-21 ; Director, Military Operations, 
A.H.Q. India, 1927-29; Deputy Chief of 
General Staff, India, 1929-31; Secretary, 

Military Department, India Office, 1931-33; 
Commander. Peshawar District, 1933-36. 
Secretary, Military Dept., India Office, 1937 
onwards, Address: C/o United Service Club, 
London. 


MUTALIK, ViSHNu NARAYAN alias ANNASAHEB, 


B.A., First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Inamdar and Saranjamidar; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, b. 6 Sept. 1879. m. 
S. Ramabaisaheb, d. of Mr. K. Bhiranhi, 
Pearl Merchant. Edue.: at Satara High 
School and the Deccan Coll., Poona. 
Member, Bombay Legislative Council for 
the Decean Sardars. 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars’ Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 years Member of Dist. 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confce. of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confce., 1926. Elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931. A leader of the 
Deputation to H.E. Lord Chelmsford and Mr. 
Montague, Secretary of State, 1917; repre- 
sented Sardars and Inamdars’ interests before 
the Franchise and Functions Committees of 
1919. Leader of the Deputation of Sirdars 
and Inamdars for giving evidence before the 
Simon Commission, 1928. Leader of two 
deputation 1927 and 1929 to H.E. the Governor 
on bahalf of Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Presidency. Raised to be First Class Sardar 
of the Deccan in September 1930. Nominated 
Member of the Provincial Franchise Committee, 
1932. Keenly interested in Rural Develop- 
ment, Agriculture and horticulture. Pudlt- 
cations : Currency System of India in Marathi. 
Address : Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 
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MUZAHFAR Kuan, KoAn BKanarur, Naw4B, NAGOD, RaJA SAHEB MARENDRA SINGH JER 


CIE, Reforms Commissioner, Punjab 6 2nd 
January 1880 Educ Mission High School, 
Jullunder, and Government College, Lahore 
Jomed Government Service as Munsiff, 
promoted as Extra Assistant Commander, 
served as Mirmunshi to Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
during Great War; Orient Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace delegation 1919; Sir Henry 
Dobbs Kabul Mission 1923 , Oriental] Secretary, 
British Legation, Kabul, in 1921 under Sir 
¥rancis Humphreys , Joined Political Depart- 
ment, 1924, Durector, Information Bureau, 
1925, Reforms Commussioner since October 
1931, Retired 2nd January 1935, Revenue 
Member, Punjab Govt , Feb. 1935, member 
of the Legislative Assembly}, 1937 Khan 
Bahadur, 1917 , Nawab 1921, and CIE 1981 
Publication Sword Hand of the Empire—a 
war publication Address Lahore 


MYSORE, His HIGHNESS YUVARAJA oF SIR 
SRI KANTHIRAVA NARASIWVHARAJA WADIYAR 
BAHADUR, GCIE 0b 5 June 1888, y s of 
lite Maharaja Sm Chamarajendra Wadivar 
Bahadur m 17th June 1910 One s Prince 
Jaya Chamirija Wadiyorand three daughters 
Takes keen interest in weltare of people and in 
all matteis of education, health and industry 
Address Mysore 


NABHA, GURCHARAN SINGH, ex-Maharaja of, 
FRGS,MRAS b 14March 1883,s 1911 | 
Edue privately ‘Travellcd good dealin India 
and abroad, Mcm , Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08 | 
Pres of Ind. Nat Soc Confce., 1999 
attended Coronation of king, accompanied | 
by Maharani, 1911 Abdicated, 1923 


NADKAR, DEWAN BAHADUR KHANDERAO 
GANGADHAR RAO, 1876 ¢ of Gangadhar Rao 
Nadkar Educ at Anand College, Dhar and 
Muir Central College, Allahabad Khasgi 
Dewan and Member in chargs of Finance 
and Education of Dhar State Council 
appointed Dewan and Vice President of 
State Council, 19220 Rao Bahidur, 1924 
Dewan Bahadur, 1913 Picsident, Council of 
Administration January 1932 Address 
Dewan 8 House, Dhar, C I 


NAG, GIRIS CHANDRA, RAI BAzADUR, M.A.,B.L. 
6 26 June 1801) m Sreetuati Aun) alata 


8 of Rar sahcb P C Deb of Sy'he. Adue 
Caicutta Predency College brofes or, 
Ravenshaw Coll, Cuttack (1886 1590) 


Pleader, Svihet Judge’s Court (1890 1592) , 
Member, Assam Civi) Service (1892-1919) 

Member, Dacca University Cqurt, and 
Member Leg Assembly Publicati * Back 
to Bengal” Address Bahshi Bazar, Dacca | 


DEO, Ruler of Nagod State, 0 5th Feb 
1916, m Princess of H H Maharana 
of Dharampur State, Privately educated 
under various guaidians and tutors , invested 
with full ruling powers on 9th Feb 1936, 
received administrative training under the 
Mysore Government and at the Bundelkhand 
Agency, Nowgong His dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over six centuries: his State 
has area of 501 square miles, and population 
of 74,589 his salute being nine guns 
Address Nagod, Bundelkhand. 


NAIDU, K VENKATASWAMI, BA, BL 


Advocate, Deputy President, Madras Leg 
Counc b July 1896, m K Varalakshmi 
Amma lLTduc  Pachalyappa’s College and 
Law College Enrolled a5 advocate in 1924, 
Councilor, Corporation of Madras since 1928 , 
Trustee, Pachalyappa’s Trust Board , member, 
Senate of the Madras University , President, 
Chingleput Dist Education Council , member, 
Chingleput Dist Board , Trustee, Chennapuri 
Anna Dana Samajam, member, Advisory 
Committee, Government Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Government Mental Hospital Address Ap- 
pat Gardens, Taylor s Road, Kilpauk, Madras. 


NAIDU, SAROJINI, MRS, Fellow of Roy. Soc. of 


Lit, in 1914, 0b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879 Educ : Hyderabad; King’s 
Coll, London , Girton Coll, Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
In English, which have been trans: 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages, also been 
set to music, lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of ocial, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women's Movement 1n India and welfare of 
Indian students President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address Congress House, 
Bombay 4 


NAIK, SARDAR RAO BAHADUR BHIMBHAI RAN- 


CHHODJ1 Ob 28th April 1879 Went to 
salisbury, S Rhodesia in 1896 for business 
and 1s Proprictor of the well- 
known firm of Bhimjee R 
Nath there Returned to 
India, 1912 and has since 
then devoted himself solely 
to public hfe He has been 
first elected President Dis 
trict Local Board, Surat & 
since 1925 tillnow Isalso am 
Chaumin District School 
Bowd, Swat since 1929 
Was elected member, old | 
Bomba, Legislative Council 

from 19271937 Is a Director, East India 
Cotton Association, Bombav a member, Indian 
Cential Cotton Committee since 1923, 
Agricultural Research Committee, Bombay 
and the Advisory Board ot the Imperial 
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Council of Agricultural Research, New-Delhi. NANAVATI, MR. ROMESH CHANDRA MOTILAL, 


Was twice Non-Official Advisor to the Indian 
Delegation to negotiate Trade agreement 
with Japan. Is a Trustee, Sir Sasoon 
David Trust Hund, Bombay. Was a member 
of the Delimitation Committee of the Bombay 
Government, and the Board of Communica- 
tions, Bombay. Gave evidence before the 
Royal Commission of Agriculture in India, 


the Land Revenue Assessment Committee. 


and the Retrenchment Committee, Bombay 
Government. He is also associated with 

several other public and private institutions. 
Rao Bahadur, 1923, enrolled as Second Class 
Sardar of Gujarat, 1932. He is an Inamdar in 

ae poe District. Address: Sagrampura, 
urat, 


NAIR, CHETTUR MADHAVAN, THE HON. MR. 
JUSTICE, BA., Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras. b. 24th Jan. 1879. m. Sree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d, 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nair. Educ.: Victoria Coll. 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll,, Madras, Univ. Coll. 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; 
officiated us Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1909; Law Reporter, 1915-16; apptd. 
Prof., 1916-20; Govt, Pleader, 1919-23; 
Advocate-General, Madras, 1923-24; Judge 
of High Court, 1924, confirmed, 1927. 
Address : ‘“* Lynwood,” Kadambakam, 
Cathedral P. O., Madras. 


NAIR, Sir MANNATH KRISHNAN, KT. (1930); 
DeWAN BAHADUR (1915); b. August 
1870. Hdue.: Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras. 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, Travancore 
High Court for four years. Dewan, Travancore 
May 1914 to July 1920. Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Madras, 1928-1934. 
Address: ‘“‘ Washleigh Hall,” Palghat P.O., 
§. Malabar, 


NAMBIAR, CHANDROTH KUDALI THAZHATH 
VITIIL KUNHI KAMMARAN, Landlord, M.L.A. 
6. Dec. 1858, m. Kalliat Madhavi Amma, d. 
of V. Ryru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil. Edue.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tellicherry and Madras 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Poard and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board. In 1924 was 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
Succeeded to the Karanavanship of Koodali 
House in 1982, Address; Koodali, N. Malabar. 


NAQVI £KALBE 


¥.C.1., F.F.C.8., F. Com. Sc.A., F.R. Econ. §., 
F.8.8. (London), Cotporate Secretary. Assis- 
tant Secretary to His Highness the Maharana 
Saheb of Dharampur. Born 
on the25th of January 1908. 
Married Vasumati Ratila} 
Parekh. Educated at the 
Esplanade High School, 
Bombay and The Theoso- 
phical College, Madras. 
Obtained Fellowships of 
the Commercial Institute of 
Leicestershire and the 
Faculty of Secretaries, Ltd. 
Guildford (England). 
) Elected Fellow of the Roya} 
Economic and Statistical Socicties of London 
in 1935. Advisory Director, The Indian Ser- 
vice Institute, Bombay. Appointed Assistant 
Registrar for India of the Faculty of Secre- 
taries Ltd., of England in 1936. Joined Dha- 
rampur State as His Highness "Maharaja’s 
Assistant Secretaryin 1928. Travelled several} 
times with His Highness to Europe, Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, China & Japan. 
Address: Dharampur (District Surat). 


ABBASS SYED, M.LC. 
(U.P.). After taking his LL.B. degree from 
Allahabad University he started practice at 
Allahabad in 1914; Government Pleader, Rai 
Bareli since’1924; was the non-official Chair- 
man of the District Muslim Educational Com- 
mittee for ten years from 
1916 and when official 
Chairmanship was _ intro- 
duced in the Committee he 
became its Secretary, was 
General Secretary of the 
All-India Shia 
Conference in 1926 and 
again since 1935; was 
appointed member of 
the Provincial Muslim 
Education Committee gage 
of U.P. in 1932. He i 

took a leading part in 

raising funds to the Muslim University and 
the Shia College of which he is a trustee. He 
is a prominent educationist of U.P. and a Shia 
leader of All-India fame. He was the founder 
of the All-India Shia Political Conference and 
the Chairman of the Reception Committees at 
its first session held in Lucknow. 0b. Feb. 
1891, Address ; Govt. Pleader, Rai Bareli, U.P. 








NANDY, (See under Kasimbazar.) 
NARASIMHA RAO, Rao BABADUR 8S, V., B.A, 


Rao Bahadur, June 1912. b. 21st Oct. 1873. 
Educ. ; Madras Christian College; Graduated 
1893 ; had eae training in the office of 
*The Hindu’ in 1898; enrolled as Pleader 
in 1899; was Municipal Chairman from 
1908 to 1919; Vice-President. District. 
Board, 1919-29; President, District Educa- 
tional Council, 1922-80; Member, Andhra 
University Senate, 1926-29; Attended All- 
India National Congress Sessions from 1908 to 
1917; Member of the All-India Congress 
Committee for the years 1912, 1913 and 1917; 
Joined Indian National Liberal Federation in 
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1919 and also a member of its Council for seve- 
ral years; President, Kurnool Urban Bank, 
1916-20; President, Kurnool Co-operative 
Supervising Union, 1919-28 ; President, Dist- 
rict Co-operative Central Bank, 1921-31; 
Member of the Board of Management of 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank from 
1932-35; presided over the Ananta pur District 
Co-operative Conference (1923) and Bellary 
Distiict Co-operative Conference (1930); 
President of the Kurnool United Club 1924-32; 
President, Bar Association from 1981-36; 
General Secretary, Reception Committee of the 
XVII Madras Provincial Conference held at 
Kurnool in 1910; Chairman, Reception Com- 
mittee of the Provincial Social Conference 
held at Kurnool, 1910; was Chairman of 
Reception Committee of First Kurnool Dist- 
rict Political Conference, 1914; appeared 
betore the Functions Committee, presided 
over by Hon. Mr. Feetham in connection with 
the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms in January, 1919; gave evidence 
before the Lothian Committee on Franchise 
in 1932 and the Andhra University Com- 
mittee in 1927; on attaining the 61st year 
in 1938 the public of Kurnool arranged a 
pubhe reception inhis honour and presented 
an oil painting portrait of his to the Muni- 
cipal Council Hall. New extensionsin Kurnoo! 
Town are named Narasimharaopeta ; Presi- 
dent, First Kistna District Andhra Mahasabha 
Conference, July 1935. Address ; Kurnool. 


NARAYANAN NaMBUDIRIPAD, RAO BAHADUR, 
OM. 4. 1890 in a respectable and aristo- 
cratic Nambudir: family known as Olappa- 
manna Mana, First member from his com- 
munity to sit in the Madras 
Legislative Council from 
1923 to 1930 A _ fellow 
of the Madras University, 
1930-1933. Elected Presi- 
dent of the Walluvanad 
Taluk Board and a member 
of the Malabar District 
; Board, 1921-1952. One of 
- the pioneers of English 
Education in his con- 

al <“% servative, but enlightened 
| community. One of the first 

Directors of the Mangalodayam Company and 
the Yogakshemam Co., Trichur. Genera] Sec- 
retary of the Nambudiri Yogakshema Sabha, 
an association which looks after the social 
and economic welfare of his community; 
Presided at the special Session ot the Sabha. 
in 1923, and at its annual Session in 1925. 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Yogakshema i 
Sabha, 1927. The founder of the Nambudiri 
Educationa) Conference. Much interested in 
the cause of Elementary Education and Co- 





operative Credit Societies. Addrese;: Velli- 
nazhi Post, Via Vallapuzha. 
NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI, THE HON. 


DEWAN BAHADUR. Member, Council of State. 
b, 28 September, 1881. Merchant and Land- 
lord; President, Madras Corporation for 1927 
and 1928; was Member of the Council of 
Affiliated eles ch agen Dis Board 
and Municipalities of Chingleput District; 
Hon. Secretary, Madras Presidency Discharged 
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Prisoners’ Aid Society ; Provincial Visitor to 
Presidency Jails; Président, Depressed Classes 
Miesion Society; Member, Madras Labour 
Board; Member, South India Chamber of 
Commerce; Member, Egmore Benefit Society; 
Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Countess of Dufferin Fund. Visitor of the Cri- 
minal Settlement at Madras and Pallavaram ; 
Vice-President of the 8. P.C. A. and Madras 
Children’s Aid Society; Member, Council 
of State ; Member, Central Board of Railways; 
Member, Governing Body of the Lady 
Hardinge Medical College Hospitalfor Women; 
Member, Central Committee, Countess of 
Dufferin Fund, Delhi; Chairman of the 
Cherries Committee, Member of the Labour 
Advisory Board formed by the Government of 
Madras ; Member of the Governing Body of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
Delhi; Director of the Mylapore Hindu Perma- 
nent Fund Ltd.; President of the District Edu- 
cational Council; President of the Dt, 
Secondary Education Board; Chairman of 
the Advisory Board to the General Hospital, 
Madras; Member of the Advisory Board to the 
Government Gosha Hospital; Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the V.P. Hall; was 
for a short time a Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council: Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Junior Certified School. 
Ranipet; Honorary Inspector of Certified 
Schools of this Presidency; Non-Official 
Visitor to the Government Mental Hospital ; 
Director of the Muthialpet High School; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Industries; Honorary 
Visitor of the Agricultural College, Coim- 
batore; Member of the Advisory Council of 
the Queen Mary’s College for Women. Mem- 
ber of the Roads Committee, was Member of 
the Ottawa Committee of the Central Legis- 
lature; Member of the Governing Body of 
the I. M.M.T. Ship ‘ Dufferin.” Address: 
‘“‘ Gopathi Villa,” San Thome, Madras. 


SINGH, MAHESVAR PRASAD, 
M.L.C. (Bihar). Educated at Muzaffarpur 
G.B.B. College and was elected for the first 
time to the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council 
in 1920 and again to the 
same Council in 1930, was 
elected Chairman of the 
Darbhanga District Board 
for two terms in 1927 and 
1930 and is a member of 
a number of political and 
educational institutions. 
He has been a leading 
figure in Bihar politics for i, 
over 20 years, is the 
President of several H.E. 
Schools. b. December 1897- Address : Birsingh- 
pur Deorhi P.O., Dt. Darbhang, Bihar. 
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NARIMAN, KHURSHED FRAWJI, BA, LLB, 
ML4A,Bombay' A leading Congressman of 
Bombay, has been prominent in the politica) 
and civic life of Bombay. 
Since 1929 he has suspend- 
ed practice aslawyer He 
has been the President of 
the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee for 
a number of years, also 
Member of Working Com- 
mittee and A I C C for 
some years and Chairman 
of Reception Committee, 
Bombay Congress, 1934 
For some years he was a 
member of the old Legisla- 
tive Council and was the leader of the old 
Swara) Party inthe Bombay Council For over 
15 year» he has been a member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and was its Mayor in 
1935 36 As the Mayor of Bombay he started 
the slum clearance service and _ drive 
against illiteracy He fought the case against 
the Development Department in what 1s 
known as the Harvey Nariman case He 1s 
the President of the Students’ Brotherhood 
and Youth League He was convicted four 
times in Civil Disobedience movement in 
1930 and 1932 Born 1888 Address 
Readymoney Terrace, Worli, Bombay 


NARIMAN, Sm TEMULJI Buroas!, KT., M.R.C 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922, Shenff of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; 
6. Navsari, 3rd Sept. 1848 , 
Educ.* Grant M C. ; Elphin- 
stone Coll., Fellow of 
Bombay Univ., 1883, 
J.P.,a Syndic in Medicine, 
1891 , a Dean in Faculty of 
Medicine, 1901-02, Mem., 
Bombay Leg Council, 
1909 , Mem. of Provincia] 
Advisory Committee, 1910; 
Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913 , Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation for 15 years 
He was the firet Indian Grand Maste: of all 
Scottish Freemasonry in India, Burma, 
Ceylon and Persia. Address: Fort, Bombay. 


NARSINGARH, His HIiGHNEss Ski HvUZUR 
RaJa VIKRAM SINGH SawIB BaHwaDuR 8. 
21 September 1909, belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs m. 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cutch State, 
June 1929, s 1924. Educ Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmere State 1s 
734 sq. miles in extent and has population 
1,183,878: salute of 11 guns. Address: 
Narsingarh, C.I. 

NASIK, BISHOP oF (RT. REV. PHILIP HENRY 
LoyD, MA), b. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney 
Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when he came to India as 
an 8.P.G. Missioner. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, 8. P. G. Missioner at 
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Ahmednagar 1917-1925. Consecrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Ahmednagar and Aurangabad}1925 Appointed 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Nasik, 1929. 
Address ; Nasik. 


NATARAJAN, KAMAKSHI, B.A. (Madras Uni- 


versity), 1889, Editor, The Indvan Social 
Reformer, Bombay 06. 24th Sept. 1868. 
Educ.: St. Peter’s H. §., Tanjore; Pres. Coll. 
Madras ; Govt. Coll , Kumbakonam ; and Law 
Coll., Madras; Headmaster, Aryan H.S., 
Triplicane, Madras; Asst. Editor. the Hindu, 
Madras; Pres, Madras Prov. Soc. Confce , 
Kurnool, 1911, and Pres , Bombay Prov. Soc 
Confce., Bijapur, 1918. President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921, 
and President, National Soca} (‘onference, 
Ahmedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1928-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927 Publications esidential 
addresses at above Conferences, Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherme Mayo’s ‘“ Mother 
India ’’ (G A. Natesan & Co, Madras). 
Address: The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombay, and ‘‘ Kamakshi House,”’ 
Bandra, Bombay. 


NATESAN, THE HON. MR.G A,headofG A, 


Natesan & Co, and Editor, The Indvuan 
Remew, Member, Council of State. b. 25th 
August 1873. Educ : High School, Kum- 
bakonam ; St Joseph's School, Trichinopoly , 
H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency College, 
Aladras University, B A (1897). Fellow of the 
Univ, and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
tahen a leading part in Congress work, Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1919. Joint Secretary, 
National Liberal Federation of India, 1922, 
visited Canada on Empire Parliamentary De- 
Jegation in 1928, attended Universities Con- 
ference, 1929, Chairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August 24, 1933, his sixty-first birthday, 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Board, 
September 1933, Sheriff of Madras, 1938 
Publicatrons chiefly patriotic literature and 
speeches, etc, of publicmen, ‘‘ What India 


Wants.”’ “‘ Autonomy within the Empire’’. 
Address: ‘* Mangala Vilas,’’ Luz, Mylapore, 
Madras. 


NATESA MUDALIAR P, MLA., Madras, 


Was educated at the C S M. College, 
Madras, served for some time as Hon, 
Presidency Magistrate, Madras Resigned 


this ofice m 1932 and 
stood for election as in- 
dependent candidate to 
the Corporation of Madras 
from Nungambakkam 
Division, and defeated the 
staunchest Justice Party 
candidate who was repre 
senting the Division for 
over 10 years Was 
Corporation Councillor 
from 1932 to 1936 and 
for some time represented 
the Madras Corporation 


on the Excise Licensing Board, Madras Served 
for a few years on the Executive Committee of 
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the South Indian Chamber of Commerce. 
Elected President of the Madras Presidency 
Electric Licensees’ Association representing 
an investment of over one hundred lakhs of 
rupees. Js a Director in Hindusthan Invest- 
ment and Financial Trust Ltd.; Electricity 
and Public Utility Trust Ltd. Orr’s Gramo- 

hone & Talkies Ltd., Madras, Managing 

irector, The South Arcot Electricity 
Distribution Co., Ltd.; Managing Director, 
P. Natesan & Co., Ltd., Electrical Engineers, 
Madras. He has been in business for over 
18 years. A prominent figure in commercial 
circles, he joined the Congress Party in 1935. 
b. March 4, 1892; Address: 5, Avenue Road, 
Nungambakkam, Madras. 


NATHUBHAI, ‘TRIBHOVANDAS MANGALDAS, 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community, 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912. h. 28 Oct. 1856. Educ.: 
St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn.; has been Hon. Mag. since establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Address; Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road, Bombay. 


NAUMAN, MUHAMMAD, M.L.A., belongs to 
an alcient aristocratic family of Patna, 
Behar. After graduating from Calcutta, he 
joined the firm of his father ‘‘M. Jamail 
Ahmad & Son”, Calcutta and toured 
extensively in Europe 
in connection with his 
business. He has taken a 
leading part in organising 
the Muslim merchants of 
Calcutta and has been 
elected Vice-President of 
the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, for 
the last seven years. 
He has been the elected 
f President of the Bihar 
f Muslim Association of 
Calcutta since its inception. 
He was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal 
in 1935 and has been a member of most of 
the important committees of the Central 
Assembly including the Standing Finance 
Committee, the Committee for Industries and 
Labour, the Committee for Education, Health 
and Lands, the Committee for Immigration, 
the Committee for Commerce, the Railway 
Financial Committee and the Central Advisory 
Counsel for Railways. He has been twice 
elected to the Committee of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, Indian Branch. 
6. February 20, 1904. Address: Nauman 
Chamber, Mosalehpoor, Patna. 
JUNG BAHADUR, 6. 13 
June 1889, Educ. at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Address * Hyderabad. Decean. 
NAWAZ, BeGcamM SuHAg, d. of late Sir Muhammad 
Shafi, K.C.S.I., m. 1911, Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Lahore. 6. 7 April, 1896. due: 
Queen Mary’s College, Lahore. Entered public 
service at a very early age when still in purdah 
at her instance the All-India Muslin Women’s 
Conference passed resolution against polygamy 
1917 ; gave up purdah in 1920 and since they 
actively engaged in educational and social 
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reform matters ; Member of several important 
hospital and maternity and welfare commit. 
tees; Member of the Punjab Board of Film 
Censors since 1926; first Muslim woman to 
represent her sexin All-India Muslim League 
Council of the All-India Muslim League: 
Vice-President of Provincial Executive Com- 
mittee and Member, All-India General 
Committee of the Red Cross Society, Punjab, 
at Delhi, 1927; first woman to be elected as 
Vice-President of the 42nd Social Reform 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 ; acted as her father’s 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate to the Imperial Conference, London, 
1930 ; Woman delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference (1930-32). Presided at the 
Central Punjab Women’s Conference 1933 and 
Delhi Women’s Conference 1934; Delegate 
to the Third Round Table Conference, 1933 
and Member, Indian Delegation Joint Select 
Committee, 1934. Invited by the League of 
Nations as collaborator, 1932; Member, 
Lahore Municipal Committee, since 1932; 
helped to organise Pardah Gardens, Welfare 
Centres and girls schools; Member, Board of 
Education, Punjab. Publications: Husan 
Hara Begum in Urdu; several paniphlets 
on educational and social matters; regular 
contributor to various Women’s Journals 
in India. Address: Iqbal Manzil, Lahore. 


NAYUDU, Ral BAHADUR KONA SHRINIWAS RAO, 


B.A., LL.B., (Allahabad) ; b, 22nd May 1877. 
m. to Enkubai Nayudu, d. of late Mr. B. 
Narsingrao Nayudu, Government and Railway 
Contractor, Khandwa,. Educ.: Collegiate, 
High School, Jubbulpore, Ujjain and Agra 
Colleges, Joined Wardha Bar in 1899 ; enrolled 
High Court Pleader in 1904 ; elected President 
Wardha Municipal Committee, 1915-1921 and 
1924-1934; appointed Public Prosecutor, 
Wardha Session Division, 1917-34; elected to 
C. P. Legislative Council], 1928; elected Dy. 
President, C.P. Legislative Council, 1924-26 ; 
elected President of the C. P. and Berar 
Non-Brahmin Association since 1926 ; 
elected Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Non-Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1925 ; 
elected President, Bombay Provincial Non- 
Brahmin Conference, 1928; led the C. P. and 
Berar Non-Brahmin Party Deputation before 
Simon Commission at Nagpur, 1928; again 
elected to C. P. Legislative Council; November 
1930 as a Non- Brahmin ; elected leader of the 
Democratic (majority) Party of the CO. P. 
Council in December 1930 ; elected unopposed 
Chairman, District Council, Wardha in 
June. 1933; appointed Minister of Industries 
to the C. P Gcvernment in March 1934. 
Address : Civil Lines, ifagpur, C.P. 


NAZIMUDDIN, Hon’ble Khwaja Sir, K.C.LE. 


(1934), C.I.E. (1926). 6. 19th July 1894; s. 
of late Khwaja Nizamuddin of Ahsan Munzil, 
Dacca; m. August 1924; Shah Banoo d. 
of K.M. Ashruf, Zemindar. Educ.: M.A.Q. 
College, Aligarh, Dunstable Grammar School, 
England and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Member, Executive Council, Dacca Univer- 


sity, 1923-29; Chairman, Dacca Muni- 
cipality, 1922-29; Minister of Education, 
1929-34 


(successfully Figg yar ee 
Hig 8 Education Bill in Bengal Council, 
1980), Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill and 
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Bengal Rural Development Bull, 1935 36; 
Appointed a Member of Bengal Executive 
Council May 1934 , Appointed Home Munster, 
Government of Bengal, April 1937 Address ° 
7, Hungerford Street, Calcutta , Ahsan Munzil, 
Dacca, Calcutta Club and Darjeeling 
Gymkhana Club 


NAZIR AnMAD, DR, MSc, PhD (Cantab), 
F Inst P Dhurector, Indian Central Cotton 
Committees Technological Laboratory b 1 
May 1898 Educ M A O College, Aligarh, 
Government College, Lahore Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Head of the Science Department, 
Islamia College, Lahore, 1925-1980, Asst. 
Director Technological Laboratory, 1930- 
1931 Publicatwons Various scientific and 
technical papers Address Cotton Techno- 
logical Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay 


NEHALCHAND, MuvntTAazim KHa8 BAHADUR, 
MA (Allahabad), LLB, Abkarm Member, 
Indore Cabinet Hduc Muir Central College 
Allahabad Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Ra)jputana Prince, Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State , Customs Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subah and Member 
of the Revenue Board Inspector General of 
Excise and Customs, Bikaner State Address 

15, Tukogan), Indore, Central India 


NEHRU, Pandit JAWAHARLAL, MA, Bar 
at Law b 1889 Edue Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar at-law 
of the Inne: Temple, Advocate Allahabad 
gh Court m 1916 Secretary Home Rule 
League, Allahabad, 1918 Member, All India 
Congress Committee smce 1918, imprisoned, 
1921 , released and again jailed 1922 , General 
Secretary , All India Congress Committee 1929, 
»President, Indian National Congress, 1929 30, 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satyagraha, 
April 1930 and released in Januray 1931, again 
Imprisoned in 1932 in connection with Civil 
Disobedience Movement, released and again 
imprisoned in 19384, released in 1935, Presi 
dent Indian National Congress, 1936 and also 
1937 Publications Autobiography Glmpses 
of World History Soviet Russia, Collections 


of Lssays  .dddress ** Anand Bhavan,” 
Allahabad. 
NEHRU, Panpit SHRI SHRIDHARA, BSc 
MA, PhD, LLD, LED, ICS 6b 17 
November 1888 m Ra) Dulan Kichlu 


Educ Agra College (Allahabad University) , 
Magdalene College, Cambridge University 

Heidelberg University , London University , 
Guide International and Sorbonne, Paris 
Service in the ICS , Professor of Physics 
and Director of the Physics Laboratory, M O. 
College, Allahabad, in War time, Research 
into aeroplane problems and visit to France 
and England War time, Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Secretary to U. P. 
Government Director of Pubiicity and 
Reforms Officer, U P Government and 
District work late Member, Impenal Council 
of Agricultural Research and Advisory Board , 
Late President for Agriculture, Indian Science 
Congress, Bombay (1934) Comite Directorial 
del’ Archive Internationale de Radiobiologie 
General and Fellow of the Royal 


Society : 
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of Arts, London Pubiwations (Science) 
‘Ueber die Bewegung von Gasen,”’ ‘ Fist 
Steps in Radiology’’ & “ Ecranage’’ (Agri- 
cultural Research) The cultivation of Broom- 
corn, Experiments in Electrofarming, further 
Experiments in Electrofarming, New Experi- 
ments in Electrofarming, Alcuni Aspetti deh’ 
Elettrocoltura Growing fruit with elec- 
tricity The application of Electricity to 
Fruitfarming, Experiments in Electrogarden- 
ing, Editor of a Sertes of ‘‘ Fulgura Flecto”’ 
Bulletins (150 to date) on Improved Fruit 
farming through Electroculture and author 
of ‘‘ The Methods of Electroculture No 20,” 
‘ Agaskarise The latest simple, cheap and 
effective method of Electroculture No 15°’, 
The ‘ The Electroculture of Jamun No 19’’, 

Improving the Mulberry Fruit and Tree with 
Electroculture No 20’ , ‘ Rejuvenation of 
Plants and Humans No 21’, “ Electrified 
Irrigation in Villages Without Electricity 
No 23’, Citrus No 24 ’,. *‘ Beginner’s 
Mistakes in Llectroculture No 25°’, “* Elec- 
trifled Manure No 26’, ‘ Shedding of 
Blossom before Fruit Formation and its Pre- 
vention No 27 , Culture of British Mush- 
room in India No 29 , ‘* Rose Culture 
No 30”, Meeting The Insect Menace with 
Electroculture No 31”, ‘ Electroculture 
Bope Animal Husbandry No 50”, 
‘ Electroculture Produces Bigger, Better and 
Sweeter Sharifas (Castard apples) No. 56°’, 
‘*Stocktaking No 109”, Rural Uplift 
Through Electroculture No 113”, ‘Catalo- 
gue Raisonné No 116’, ‘‘ Blectroculturing 
A Model Rubber Estate in Ceylon No 126”; 
‘Problems and Prospects of Tropical Horti- 
culturein an Electrocultural Visit to Singapore 
Botanical Gardens No 127”, Mass 
Electroculture of Cereals, The Peasant 
Satisfies Himself No 133°’, ‘* Electroculture 
Recliims Polluted Water Supply No 141” 
and Scottish Pastures, General Argument 
and Special Appeal with Reference to The 
Epidemic of Grass sickness 1n Horses No 149”, 
FF No 156 ‘ Killing Aphis or Mahu in Big 
Fields with Electrocu'ture, FF No 161 
Basic Questions in Electroculture put to the 
Science Congress, FF No 163 Ihe Vital 
values of Electroculture Plant Animal 
Human Public Address in the Town Hall 
Hyderatad Deccan, F F No 164 Usar into 
GOLD ,FF No 165 Electroculture Improves 
Sugarcane and Gur, FF No 166 Cane of 
Decorative Plants m Drawmg Room, FF 
No 167 Better Poultry Farmmg Through 
Electro culture, FF No 180 “ Primer of 
Electro culture” (Sociology) Caste and 
Credit in the Rural Area (Law) 
Judgments & How to Wnte Them. 
(Literature) Le Bouquet d’Ophelie and 
Dante’s Divine Comedy (Spiritual Uplift) 
‘* Doctor and Saint, A Passion of West and 
East’? (Rural Uplift) Logbook of a Rural 
Uplift Van Better Life in the Village, Current 
Problems in the Rural Area and sometime 
editor of a Rural Uplift Weekly called ‘* Re- 
view of the Week ’’, Money and Men in Mus- 
covy, True (True Rural Uplift Educator), 
Indian Electroculture, Progress, Prospects 
and Services 1n India and Abroad F utilities 
and Utilities, World Aspect of Social Progress ; 
of Money, Men and Women in Japan Pocket 
Notes for Organisers , United Village Workers 
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Training and Organisers Refresher Classes Administrator-General and Official Trustee 
Manual (U.V.W. Manual). Address : 15, Geor- Punjab 1928-1933; Govt. Advocate, Punjab, 
getown, Allahabad. 1926-1938; Advocate Original Side, High 


NEOGY, Ksuirish CHANDRA, M.L.A., Dewan Perey Paaht Mab hea om : Royal 


of Mayurbhunj State 6. 1888. Enuc, : Presy. 
Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll. m. Sreematy Lila NOON, Manik Sm (FrrozKuan, K.O,1.E. 
Devi, Advocate, Calcutta High Court and (1937) Kt., Cr. 1983: High Commissioner for 
Journalist. Some time a member of the All- India in United Kingdom. b. 7 May 1893; a. 
India Council of the Nat. Lib. Fedn, : Elected of Hon. Nawab Malik Sir Mahomed Hayat 
Member of the Dacca Univ. Court, 1921-24 ; Khan Noon, ©.8.1., M.L.A. m. 1914; three 
one of the Chairman of the Leg. Assembly since sons, two daughters. Educ. Chief’s College, 
1924. Appointed Dewan of Mayurbhunj State Lahore ; Wadham College, Oxford. Advocate, 
in Eastern States Agency. 1935. Address: Lahore High Court, 1918-26; Member of the 
Baripada, Mayurbhunj State | Haag pode roar aretha ti eee : Heat 
NEVILLE, BERTIE AYIMER Cramproxn,  70F Loca’ Set Government, Medical and Public 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of oalfh 1027-34 ; Minister for Education 1931- 
India, Calcutta. b. 7 October 1882. m. Go ress: india siouse, Audwych, London. 
1911, Mabel Jess Sceales. Edue: Corrig | eee 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Royal! NORMAND, CHARLES, WILLIAM BLYTH, M.A., 
College of Surgeons, Dublin. Five years D.8e., F.N.1., C.1.E. (1938);  Director- 
with Bank of Ireland. Joined Bank of, General of Observatories. 6. 10th September 
Bengal in 1906. Address: 4, Ronaldshay} 1889. m. Alison McLennan. Educ.: Royal 
Rodd, Alipore, Calcutta. ae Pag a ees voaeae 
arnegie Scholar an ellow, - : 
NEWBOULD, Hon. SIR BABINGTON BENNETT, Meteorologist, Simla, from 1913-1915 and 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 1919-1927; I.4.R.0., with Mesopotamian 
Calcutta, since 1916, b. 7 March 1867. Educe.: | Expeditionary Force, 1916-19; mentioned in 
Bedford Sch.; Pembroke Coll., Sea | despatches, 1917; Director-General of Obser- 
Ent. 1.C.8., 1885. Address: Bengal United! vatories, 1927. Publications; Scientific 
Service Club, Calcutta. articles. mainly on meteorological subjects. 


NIHALSINGH, BEY, CANON SOLOMON, B.A., Address : Meteorological Office, Poona, 


Evangelistic Missionary, Chawhan Rajput of NORRIS, RoLanp Vicror, D.Sc. (London), 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth,|b.15 Feb.1852, M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C., Director, Tea 
m. 1870 d. of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok § Research Institute of Ceylon. b. 24 October 
Uhandi Bais of Baiswara, three s. three d. 1887. Educ.: Ripon Grammar School and 
Educ.: Govt. H.8., Lakhimpur; Canning Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Research 
Col]., Lucknow ; ordained, 1891; Hon. Canon Assistant, Univ. ot Manchester, 1909; Research 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906. Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Pubhcations: An English Grammar for the Medicine, 1910-1); Beit Memorial Fellow, 
use of the middle classes {n Oudh ; Transla- 1911-13; Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course = Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U.P. 
Majmua Sakhun, 1873-75; Khulasat-ul- 1914 ; war service, Captain I.A.R.O. attached 
Isajah (in two parts); Risala-e-Saf Goi or 103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18; 
Plain Speaking; Verses on Temperance in Indian Agricultural Service. Agricultural 
Urdu ; Munajat Asi; Verses on the Coronation Chemist to Govt. of Madras, 1918-24; Prof. 
of King Edward VIJ and George V in Urdu. of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Address: 1, Badshahimandi, Allahabad. July 1924-1929. Publications: Numerous 
scientific pa in various technical journals. 
NIYOGI, MACHIRAJA BHOWNISHANKAR M.A., Address: Toa Research Institute of Ceylon, 
LL, M., C.I.E., Judge, High Court, Nagpur St. Coombs, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 
b. 80th August 1886. m. Dr. Indirabai 
Niyogi, M.B.B.S. (Bom.), Educ.:at Nagpur. NURIE, THE Hon. MR. MOHAMED YASSEEN, 
Practice at the Bar since 1910; President,| 3B.A., LU.B.. Barrister-at-Law. Minister 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928; | of Public Works, Government of Bombay. 0. 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27:| 12th November 1805; m. Nafis Ayesha Bano 
Vice-chancellor, Nagpur University, 1982-36;! of Lucknow, Educ.: M. A. 0. College, 
President, Univ. Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman, Aligarh, passed LL.B, in 1920, s ractice 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 9+ Ajmer and Beawar as a Vakil of bad 
Co., 1928-1938 ; Social and Political Reforms | High Court, was called to Bar in 1927—Grays 
activities. Address; Craddock Town, Nagpur, 0. Joined the Khilafat Movement after 
C.P. leaving College at Bombay ; started practice 
in 1921; was member of the Municipal Com- 
NOAD, CHartes HvuMPHREY CARDEN, B. A. mittee, Beawar, for 6 years; left for England 
(Oxon.), Barrister, High Court, Bombay in 1926; was Vice-Chairman of the M. Com- 
b. 25 Jan. 1880. m. Muriel Dorothy Orr. mittee for 8 years; returned from England in 
Ewing, 1917. Edue: Cheltenham, C. C. C. in 1927 and settled at Ahmedabad and got 
Oxon, Scholar 1st Class Lit. Hum. Ist Class = enrolled as Advocate of Bombay High Court ; 
History. Called to Bar, 1904; practised § took part in political and social activities in 
Chancery Bar, 1904-1914; served army Ahmedabad ; presided at the first All-India 
mainly in India, Dec. 1914-Sept. 1919; Muslim Youths Conference at Bombay in 
Adjutant, Simla Rifles, A.F.1., 1917-1919 ; 1932 ; was Chairman of the Reception Com- 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1919-1938; § mittee of Gujarat Political Conference in 1983; 
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member of the Working Committee of All- 
India Khilafat Committee. Address; Secre- 
tariat, Bombay or Poona, 


PADSHAH, THE HON. SatyED MAHMUD 
SAHIB BAHADUR, B.A. Member, Council 
of State; Member of the Roads Committee, 
Council of State. Advocate. 6. 1887. m. 
d. of the late Sowcar Syed Mir Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 
Chittoor. Educ : Presidency College, Madras. 
Joined the Bar in 1916 ; became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 ; 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries. etc. First joined the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
it in 1925; becamea Fellow of the Andhra 
University and President of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League in 1926. Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1927. Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State ; 
presided over several Provincial Muslim 
Conferences. Again re-elected to the Council 
of State, 1930; nominated delegate to the 
Second Round Table Conference, 1931, to 
tepresent Muslims of Madras Presidency. 
Nominated as a delegate to the Railway Board 
and Reserve Bank Conferences, London, in 
1933 ; leader of the independent party in the 
Council of State. Address ; Madras. 


PAGE, GANAPATI SADASHIV, M.L.A. (C.P.). 
He joined the mills in 1900 as a labourer where 
he continued till 1908 and 
tose to the post of assic- 
tant spinning master. 
After leaving the milis he 
worked for a year in the 
mines in C.P. and finally 
joined the Nagpur Munici- 
pality as a Conservancy 
Inspector in 1913 and 
is now assistant Health 
Officer. He is elected 
from the Labour Consti- 
tuency. 0. 1885. Address: 
Fadnispura, Circle 7, Nagpur, C.P. 





a eee: 
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PAHARGARH: LIEUTENANT RAIS-UD-DOWLAH 


RAJA PANCHAM SINGH BAHADUR OF 


PAHARGARH, Gwalior State, b., 28th January 
1904. 


Educ. at the Sardars School. Fort, 
Gwalior and Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Assumed full pow- 
ers in 1926. Is the Hony. 
Secretary of the Rajput 
Hitkarni General Sabha, 
Gwalior, Member of the 
Majlis-i-am and President 
of the Lashkar Munici- 
pality. Is also on the 
Managing Committee of 
the Scindhia Public School, 
Fort, Gwalior and several 

| others. He is a good shot, 
knows about animal life and shikar. He 
is extremely popular among the public, the 
Raja is an eticient writer and contributes 
occasionally to various papers and periodicals. 
Is an all round sportsman, alert in activities 
and social life. Has a daughter aged 13, and 





PAKENHAM-WALSH, Rr. REv. 


PAKVASA, THE HON. MR. 
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two sons 11 and 8. Hony. rank of Lieutenant 
and a Coronation medal was conferred and 
presented tohim by Gwalior Durbar in appre- 
ciation of his good services in November 1987, 
His family is well-connected and related to 
many Chiefs. Address: Pahargarh, Gwalior. 


PAI, K. RamA, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 


Patents and Designs. b. Jan. 15, 1893. m. 
1913 Sita Bai. Educ.: T. D. High School, 
Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Ernakulam; and 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Professor of Che- 
mistry, 8. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1016- 
18; Prof. of Chemistry, Maharaja’s Coll., 
Vizianagram, 1918-19; Asst. Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20; Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1921-24, on deputation 
to H. M.’s Patent Office, London, 1923; 
Controller of Patents and Designs, 1924. 
Address: 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


HERBERT, 
D.D. (Dub.). 6. Dublin, 22 March 1871; 3rd 
son of late Rt. Rev. William Pakefilham-W alsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley. 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley. y. d. of Rev. Canon 
¥. C, Hayes. Edue.: Chard Grammar School; 
bDirkenhead School; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1896; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota Nag- 
pore, India, 1896-19038; Priest, 1902; Principal, 
. P, G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the 8. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly ; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23. Principal, 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. Publications ; 
St. Francis of Assis! and other poems; 
Nisbet, Altar and Table (S.P.C.K.). 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.): Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. (S.P.C.K.); 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (8.P.C.K.) 
Antiphonal Psalter. Lights and Shades of 
Christendom (Oxford Univ. Press) Address: 
Christa Sishya Ashram, Tadagam P. 09., 
Coimbatore. 
MANGALDAS 
MANOHARAM, B.A., LL.B., President, Bombay 
Leg. Council. 6. 7th May 1882: Edue- 
Elphinstone High School and Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Solicitor for thirty years. 
Address : Hirji Mansion, Dubash Estate, 
Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 


PALITANA, THAKORE SAHEB OF, SHRI BAHA 


DURSINHJI MANSINHSI (Gohel Rajput), K.C.1.E. 
With a permanent dynastic salute of 9 guns. 
b.3 April 1900. Invested with full powers 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and of the Rajkot 
Rajkumar College Council. Address : 
Palitana. 


PANANDIKAR, SATYASHRAYA GOPAL, M.A. 


(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D. (Econ., London), 1921; 
D.Se. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Secretary, Board of Film 
Censors, Bombay. b. 18 July 1894. m, to Indira, 
d. of 8. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Educ: Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy; 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications ; 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
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Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, a ae RAaNJIt a BA, BAR-AT-LAW, 
he 


Banking in India and Industrial Labour in 
India Address Elphinstone College, Fort, 
Bombay. 

PANCKRIDGE Hvau RAHERE, BA, 
Bafrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (Apri 


1930) 0b Oct 2,1885 Educ Winchester 
College and Om! College Oxford Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909, Advocate 


Calcutta High Court, 1910 , Standing Counsel 


Bengal, 1926, Officiating Judge, 1929 
Additional Judge, 1929 Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 , Capt, 1918 , 


mentioned in despatches by Field Marshal 
Lord Allenby , served in France and Palestine 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta , and Oriental! 
Club Hanover Square, London 


PANDALAI, Rao BawaDoR K KRISHNAN, BA 
BL, BaratLaw, LLD (Lond), 1914 
Judge, High Court, Madras 6 April 1874 
m J Narayani Amma JT[duc Mavelikara, 
Trivandrum and Madras Practised law in 
the State of Travancore from 1896 to 1911 
Proceeded to England and wae called to the 
Barin 1912 Judge, High Court, Travancore, 
1913-14 awarded LL D by London University 
for thesis on Malabar Law Practised at 
Madras, 191419, appointed Judge, Small 
Cause Court, 1919 Chief Presidency Magistrate 
1924, Judge, High Court, 1928-1984 Publica 
trons Editor of Series of Science Prmers 
in Malayalam , author of Primer on Chemistry 
author of “Succession ard Partition in Malahar 
Law ” Address Lanark Hall, Rundall’s Road, 
Vepery, Madras 


PANDE, MAJOR, PANDIT bINDIESWARI PRASAD, 
BA,LLB FRES 0 at Boireilly 1896, 
had a brilhantallround career at the Muir 
Central College, Allahibaa, from where he 

graduited After Joiming 


'g the Bareilly Bar went to 
Englind in 1927 with 

j the late Pt Moti Lal 
Nehru 10 connection with 


the famous lLakhna Raj 
case where he worked as 
Junior to Sir John Simon 
Soon after his return 
became an Advocate and 
was appointed Govern- 
ment Pleader for the 
Bareilly Dustrict, was 
elected as Chairman of Bareilly Mumcipal 
Board which office he held for two terms 
in succession Joined Orchha State service 
in September 1930 as Chief Secretary and 
was appointed Dewan in 1932 was deputed 
to attend the 8rd Round Table Conference 
in 10838 asa member of the Indian States 
Delegation and has been responsible for 
inaugurating a number of reforms in the 
State during his tenure of office, including 
the conversion of the State currency into 
Imperial comage which raised the revenue 
of the State by over three lakhs per year 
Having resigned the Diwanship of Orchha for 
reasons of health, he has accepted the Cinef 
Ministership of Sachin State in the Bombay 
Presidency Address Dumas. 





PARANJPE, 


A. UP 1 





son of a wellknown "" ™"™" “y sH* 
Barrister and Philan é 
thropist, Mr S N 

Pandit, and nephew 


of the famous Indologist, 
Mr S P Pandit He 
was educated in Bombay 
and Christ Church, 
Oxford, Heidelberg and 
was called to the 
Bar from Middle Temple 
winning first class and 
certificate of Honour 
at the Bar Final He‘ devilled”’ with the 
late Lord Sinha and Sir B L Mutter in 
Calcutta. He was interned during the Great 
War and was three times sent to jail for 
political offences While mm jail he translated 
into English the Rajatarangini, Kalhana’s 
Toedieval masterpiece of Kashmir from the 
original Sanskrit He has been president 
and vice president respectively of the Allaha- 
bad District and City Congress Committees 
and member of the Allahabad Municipal 
Board Born February 24th 1890 Address 

Anand Bhawan, Allahabad, U P 


PANT THE HON PANDIT GOVIND BALI ABH. 


Premier of the U P Government 0 Sept 
1886, Educ Almora, Allahabad Elected 
to the U P Leg Council in 1923 and was 
Leader of the Swarajya Partv presided over 
the U P Political Conference in 1927 at 
Aligarh , member, Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress elected to the 
Central Assembly (1934) Dy Leader in the 
Assembly, General Secretary, All India 
Parliamentary Board (Congress) elected to 
the U P Assembly Leader of the Congress 
Partyin U P Assembly Address Lucknow 


GOPAL RAMCHANDRA, MSc, 
ATISc,IES,FNI Professor of Physics, 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay 0 30th 
January 1891 m Mrs Malini Paranjpe. 
Edue Poona, Heidelberg and _ Berlin. 
Bombay University Research Scholar at 
Bangalore for three years, then for some 
time Assistant In the Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore , since 1920 Professor of Physics 
in the Indian Educational Service the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Fellow 
of the Indian Academy of Sciences, Banga- 
lore Publications Various papers in the 
journals of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, The Indian Journal of Physics, 

icutta, and other Scientific journals Joint 
TIiditor of the popular Scientific monthly in 
Marathi ‘‘ Srishti Dnyan’’ Address Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay 
‘*Sadhana,’? Dadar, 115, Lakhamsi Napoo 
Road, Bombay 14, 


PARANJPYE, RAGHUNATH PURUSHOTTAM, DR, 


M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc (Bombay), D.8c 
(Calcutta), b. Murdi, 16th Feb 1876. Edue. 
Maratha H S., Bombay; Fergusson Coll., 
Poona; St John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.), 
Paris, and Gottingen; First in all Univ, 
exams. 2n India; went to England as Govt. 
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of India scholar, bracketed Senior Wran 
gler at Cambridge 1899 Scholar and Fellow 
of St John s Gollege Cambridge Princ and 
Prof of Math Tergusson Coll Poona 1902 
24, Hon Associate of the Rationalist Press 
Association has taken prominent part in a"! 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bombay Pres Vice Cha) cellor of Indian 
Womens Univ 191620, Bombay Leg 
Council, 1913, represented the University of 
Bombay 1916 23 1926 Awarded the Kaunsar 1 
Hind Gold Medalin 1916 Munister, Bombay 
Government, 1921 23,1927, Member Reforms 
Inquiry Committee 1924, Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-25 re 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Univ 
In 1926 appoimted Minister, 1927 Member 
India Council 192732 Vice Chancellor 
Lucknow University, since September 1932 
Publwcations Short Lives of Gokhale and 
Kharve The Crur of the Indyvan Problem 
Rationahsem wn Practice Address Vice 
Chancellor s Lodge Lucknow 


PARMANAND Dr Mrs ScETA BA (Bom) 
B Litt (Oxon) D Phil (Oxon) Bar at 
law d of lateMr “N L Ajgaonka: Land 
lord Ratna,im due High school for 
Indian Girls Loona first girl candidate to 
win the Ist Jagannath Shankarshet Scholar 
ship in Mitiz. BA (Hons) Liphinstonc 
College (Bom) 1923 B Litt (Oxford) for 
wiiting a the is on the position of women 1n 
Ancient Indii as 
lepresented by _ the 
Dhaimashistras 1920 
D Ih (Oxf 1d) _— for 
writing a thesis on the 
position of women 10 
Ancient India as 
represented by the 
Kpics of Ramayana 
i and Mthabharata 
pe ¥ 19.6 Hirst Indian 
Pe lady to secure this 
decree trom a British Uni 
versity called to the Bar 1927 (lincolns 
Inn) first Hindu lady to be called to the Bar 
m Mr Parmanand IGS 19.7 Indian 
delegate to the First Commonwealth Con 





a 


ference London 192) #£President = Furst 
€ P and Berar Womens  Lducational 
Conference 1928 Memlter Nagpur Uni 


versity Academic Council and Court etc 
enrolled Advocate High Court Nagpur 1931 
travelled round the world visitmz social and 
educational institutions particularly in 
America Member National Council of the 
Women of India representative of the 
Coun at the Special Coronation Session 
Londun and the Women fo1 Women Week at 
ia ae Hungary, 1937 Address Nagpur 


PARSONS SIR (ALFRED) ALAN (LETHERIDGE) 
Kt (19382) BA (Oxon), CID (1925) 
Indian Civil Service Memb r, India Council 
6 22nd October 1882 m Katharine 
Parsons Educ Bradheld College and Univ 
College Oxford Indian Civil Service 
Punjab, 1907, Under Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1912, and to Government 
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of India JTinance Department, 1916, 
Additional Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance 1920, Deputy Controller of the 
Currency, Bombay 1$22, Secretary to 
Government of India Industries Depsrt 
ment 1925 J nancial Commissioner of 
Railways, 19261931 Secretary, Finance 


Department of the Government of India 
(1932) Temporary Member, Governor 
General s Executive Council,1932  <Addeces 

India Office, White Hall, London 


PARTABGARH, H H Mibarowal Sir RaM 


SINGH BaHapurR, KCSI 6 1908 8 
1929 m eldest d of Rao Raja Sir Madho 
Snght KCI1L of Sikar in Jaipur 1924 
(died) second d of Maharaja Saheb of 
Dumraon in Behar in 1932 , third d@ of 
Mahiraja Saheb of Dhringadhra (kathiawar) 
in 1934 Lduc Mayo College Ajmer, and 
assed his Diploma Examination fr that 
ollege in 1927 State has an area of 889 sq 
miles and population of 76539, salute of 
15 guns Address Partabgarh, Rajputana 


PATTI Musasi Fusursy BA LIB MIA 


Bombay Lelongs to a well known famuilv 
of agricultursts of Broach A very popular 
lawyer ot J ombay he ts the Legal Adviser to 
the Royal Afghan Consu 
lite the Vice Preudent of 
the Gujerat Muslim Asso 
elation Hon General Sec 
retary of the educated 
Muslim Association and 18 
Piesident of the Anklesh 
war Talukik irmers Asso 
clation Hew connected 
with most of the Muslim 
Lublic Institutions of 
Bomlay and takes keen 
interest mm the economic 
and educational uplift of 
his community He was one of the Hon 
Sceretaries of the All India Muslim Leazuc 
Sessions in Bombay ind is amember of the 
Muslim JIetazgue Pirhamentary Board He 
commands a greit influence both among the 
Musjims and the Hindus of Broach Duistrict 
6 November 6 1896 Address Mohemadi 
Building Lamington Road Bombay 





PATEL VALLABHBHAI JHAVERBHAI BAR AT 


Taw  Bornof Patidar family at Karamsad 
near Nadiad , Matniculated from the Nadiad 
High School passed District Pleade: s Exami 
nation and began practice on the Criminal 
side at Godhra went to Ungland and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple On 
return from England started practising in 
Ahmedabad Entered public life in 1916 as 
an associate of Mr M K Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ahme 
dabad Came into prommence as a Satya 
giaha Leader first at Kaira and then in the 
Nagpur National 1 lag agitation and elsewhere 
and m the Bardol No tax Campaign Was 
electcd President of the Ahmedabad Munici 
aa m 1924 and continued upto 1928 whe 

e left Ahmedabad for Bardolh Was elected 
President of the 46th Indian National Congress 
held at Karachi in 1931 Address SBhadra, 
Ahmedabad 
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PATIL, THE HON. Mp. LAXMANRAO MADHAVRAOQ, | PATIL, S. K., M.L.A., Bombay. Educ,: at 


PATIL 


B.A., LL.B., Minister for Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Government of Bombay. 6. 16th 
July 1907; m. Miss Urmilabai, d. of Major 
R. 8. Chavan, Baroda; Educ: Sangamner 
High School, Deccan College, Poona, Kolha- 
pur Law College. Participated in the C, D. 
Movement in 1932 practised at Ahmednagar ; 
presided over a number of political confe1 ences 
held at Vitai (W. Khandesh), Karad, Jalgaon ; 
organised Rahuri Taluka Conference and 
presided over Shetkari Sammelan of the 
southern part of Ahmednagar District; 
President of the Distiict Congress Committee, 
Ahmednagar; edited local Congress paper 
“Sangha Shakti” for one year before accept- 
ing office under the new Constitution 
Address : 27, Queen’s Gardens, Poona 


(BOBDE) NARAYAN BALAJI, 


M.L,.A., has been the Chairman of the J)strict 
Council, Yeotmal, since 1925 with the excep- 
tion of 1929-31. 


He isthe Hon Secretary of 
the District Village Uplift 
Committee, President of 
the Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Darwah and Hon. 
Magistiate. He was the 
first elected Chauman 
of the Darwah Local 
Board which office he 
held up to 1934. He is 
prominent among those 
who made the agricul- 
tural community supreme in the Local 
Bodies of Berar. He opened all the public 
wells under the District Council to the Hari- 
jans. He takes keen interest in village uplift 
work and he made his village a model one. 
He took a leading part in constituting village 
panchayats and his district has the largest 
number of panchayats in the Province 
b. 1882. Address; Malhhed Kd. (Yeotmal), 
Berar. 
PATIL, PREMCHAND ICHHARAM RAO SAHEB, 
(since 1933); Vice-President, Savda Munici- 
ity; President, Taluka Local Board, 
ver; Zemindar, Landlord and Banker 
of Savda (E.Kh.); Manag- 
ing Agent, The Great Social 
Life & General Assurance 
Ltd., Jalgaon, (E.Kh.); 
Director, East Khandesh 
Central Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank; Village 
Mansiff at Savda and a great 
social worker, recently re- 
turned from England and 
his Continental tour after 
satisfactorily carrying out , oS 
the Course for Principles 
of Ordinary Life Assurance prescribed by 
the Metropolitan College, London. Address : 
Jalgaon, KE. Khandesh, 





PATIL, VITHAL 





St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, joined the 
bon-co-operation Movement in 1920 and con- 
ducted national schools 
till 1924. He went to Eng- 
land at the close of 1924 
and had educati in 
journalism at the London 
School of Economics and 
the University College ot 
the London University. 
He returned to India in , 
1927 and was on the es 5 
eiiteral et ne = ae as r. 
ombay ronicle ’’ for » al we 
three years. Heh asbeen A i 
General Secretary of The 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee since 
1929 and was sentenced five times in the 
Civil Disobedience movements. He has been 
& Member of the A. J.C. C, since 1980 and of 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation since 1934. 
b. August 14 ,1900. Address: Congress House, 


Bombay 4. 

NATHU, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Jiar-at-Law, took both parts of Mconomics 
Tripos at Cambridge and was called to the 
Bar in 1926. He has been practising as a 
lawyer since 1927 and is 
now District Government 
Pleader and Puble Prose- 
cutor at Jalgaon. He was 
elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1930 
and was amember of the 
Public Accounts Commit- 
tee; wasagain elected as a 
Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly in 
February 1937. He moved 
the Debt Conciliation Bill 
and was appointed toa 
Sub-Committe of three to visit the Centuial 
Provinces and the Punjab to study the 
Debt Conciliation measures there and to 
1eport. He was a member of the District 
School Board and the Municipal Boiough, 
Jalgaon. Heis the Secretary of the Hindu 
Law Research and Reform Association of 
wi, Khandesh. 6, January 21st, 1902. 
Address: Jalgaon, E. Khandesh. 








PATKAR, SITARAM SUNDERRAO, B.A., LL.B., 


b. 18 May 1873. m. Mrs. Shantabal 
Patkar. Educ: Elphinstone High School 
and Elphinstone College. Began practis- 
ing as a Pleader, High Court, Appellate 
Side in 1897; Was appointed Government 
Pleader in 1918 and continued as such till July 
1926 ; Selected in November 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed by 
Lord Reading, which made its report in 
Feb. 1924 and resulted in the enactment 
of the Indian Bar Councils Act of 1926. 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed as per- 
manent Judge, Nov. 1926; appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931: 
retircd in 1933; elected Vice-Chancellor of the 
Indian Women’s University in July 1931. 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women’s 
University, July 19382; appointed by the 
Bombay Government November 1933 to 
make inquiry on their behalf into the com- 
plaint of the Bombay Port Trust against the 
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Bombay Municipality , appomted January 
1935 as the Umpire in the Wage Cut Dispute, 
between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa | 
tion and the Ahmedabad Textile Iabour 
Association appomted March 1935 by the 
Covernor General as President of the 
Commision to inquire into the election | 
petition relating to the Bombay Central 
Division Mahomedan Rural Constituency | 
appointed May 1935 as Arbitrator to decide 
dispute between the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India representing 
the Poona Cantonment =appomted in 
December 1935 by the Government of India 
as Chairman of the Court of Arbitration to 
decide dispute regarding jurisdiction over 
Cochnm backwaters between the Cochin 
State and the Government of Madras, 
appointed March 1936 by the Government 
of India to decide dispute between the 
Bombay Municipality and B B & C I 

Railway Address Hughes Road, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 


PATRO RAO BAHADUR ANNFPU SIR PARASHU 
RAMDASS, AT (1924), K C E (1935), 
Higb Court Vakil, Ganjam, landholder , 
Member of the Madras Legislative Counctil , 
connected with the working of Local 
Self-Government institutions in rural 
areas for over a quarter of a_ century 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921 27 President, All Parties Con 
ference, Delhi 1930, President, South India 
Liberal Conference 1927, President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non Brahmin) Delegate to Round 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 and 1932, 
also Delegate to England to co operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms 1933 Delegate to the 
League of Nations Geneva 1931 Publica 
tions Rural Economics A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency , Studies 
in Local Self-Government Address 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras 


PATTERSON, TH HON Mr JUSTICE DAVID 
CLARKE, BA (Cantab) Judge, High Court 
Calcutta ® May 5, 1879 m Marguerite 
Mather Atkinson duc Oundle and Cam 
bridge Joined Indian Civil Service 1903 

Huld various Executive and Judicial posts 
in Bengal Appointed Judge o1 the High Court 
1931 Address High Court, Calcutta 


PAVRY DAsturRJI SAHEB CURSETJI DRAOHJI 
First High Priest of the Fasali Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 
1920, Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia 
1929, elected Honorary Member of the 
Hungarian Oriental Society, 1930, received 
Congratulatory Addresses from six of the 
world s foremost scientific and learned socie 
ties, mcluding the Société d Ethnographie de 
Paris, 19381 33, presented on 9 April 1934 
with a Commemoration Volume, comprising 
essays and researches on Oriental languages 
literature, history, philosophy and art by 
seventy eminent scholars from seventeen 
different countries, and published in England 
by the Oxford University Press, dedication 
of a learned monograph on a newly discov ered 
Pahlavi Inscription by eminent American 
savant, Professor M Sprengling, 1937, b 9 
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April 1859, sons, three, daughters, three 
Owns large estates both in the British territory 
and in the Baroda State Education Public 
and private schools, Navsari Ordained 
into Zoroastrian puehon, 1871 , first Princi- 

al of the Zend Pahlavi Madressa (Zoroas- 
Tlan Theological Semmary) at Navsari, 
appointed 1889, High Priest of the Parsis 
at Lonavla, elected 1912 Founder and 
trustee of the Bazmd Jashané Ruzé Hormazd 
(Society for the Propagation of Zoroastrian 
Knowledge) also trustee of the Mullan Anju 
main Behetari: Tund (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Community) 
Presented with a Complimentary Address bv 
the Pirsees of Navsiri 1920 Publheation 

Rahe 7 irthoshti (a 7oioastrian Catechism), 
Bomb; 1901, second edition 1931, Tarikate 
Zarthosht1(Zoroastrian (cremonials) Bombay, 
1902, Second edition 1932, Vaaze Khurshed 
(Icctures and Sermons on Zoroastrian Sub 
jects), Bombay, 1904, Resalhe Khurshed 
(Lssaj33and Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects, 
Parts 2 S8and6 Bombay, 197, 1921, 1937, 
Zarthoshti1 Sahitiya Abhyas (Zoroastrian 
Studies) Parts 1, 2 Bombay, 1922, 1928, 
Traniin Studies, Bombay, 1927, many articles 
on 4oroastrian subjects in Gujarati news- 
papersand journals Address Malabar Hull, 
Bombay 


PAVRY, FAREDUN DASTUR CURSETJI, retired 


Chief Ongmeer North Western Railway 
(retired) Created CIE 1930 Eldestson of 
Dasturji Saheb Cursetyi Hrachy Pavry 
Education Elphinstone College and the Royal 
Indian Engineermg College at Coopers Hill, 
Assouiate and Tellow of Coopers Hill 
Appointed Assistant Engineer North Western 
Railway 1900, Executive Engineer, 1908 , 
Superintending Engineer, 1924 


PAVRY, JaL DAsTuRC,M A ,Ph D, Onentalist 


and Author b 27 November 1899 Educ 
a ae College, 191618, St Xavier's 
College, 1918-20, BA,with Honours, Bom- 
otf University, 1920 , Fellow of St Xavier's 
College and of Mulla Firoz Madressa, 1920-21 , 
MA andPh D_ with Distinction, Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1925, respectively , 
Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-25, 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America. 
Presentid to His Majesty at the Levee, 
(1928) Received by Pope Pius XI (1926), 
by Signor Mussolim, the Shah of Persia 
and the King of Afghanistan (1934), 
by President Kemal Ataturk King Carol and 
Queen Marie Prince Regent Paul and Queen 
Marie of Yugoslavia, and the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Italy (March April 1937) 
bv Herr Hitler, King Leopold and Queen 
Thzabeth of Belgium, King George of Greece 
and King Farouk of Egypt (Aug Sept 1937) 
Guest of King Gazi in Irak and of Enir 
Abdullah m Transjordan (1937) One of the 
founders of the University Corps of the 
Bombay Battalion, 1917 Chairman of the 
Religion Section, Inter Collegiate Club 
International House), New York (1921-25) 
on Treasurer, Hindustan Association of 
America (a nation-wide organization), New 
York (1921 25) Editor of the “‘ Hindustan 
Student’, New York (1921-25) Member of 
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Council of the Foreign Universities Informa. 
tion Bureau, University of Bombav (1926 29) 
of the Mulla Firo7 Madrcasa (since 1926), of the 
World Conference for International Peace 
through Religion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Religions (London 
since 1930) of Columbia University (lub of! 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Orienta. 
Institute (since 1931) Member of the Book 
Committee, Parsi Punchayet (since 1931), 
Member of the International Committee of 
the All Inclusive Spiritual Centre at Geneva 
(since 1928), of the Association des Messages 
(Paris, since 1983) and of the Institute for 
Hyperphysicil research (New York since 1933) 
Delegate to the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Religion (Genev1 1928) 
to the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Orientalists (Oxford 1928) to the kifth 
International Congress for the History of 
Rehgion (Lond , 1929) to the Lirst Historic 1] 
Congress (Bombiy, 1931) and to the Sccond 
Lmpire Congrcss ot Rehgions (London 1937) 

President of Columbi. University Club of 
Bombiy (since 1931) Membcr of the Roy il 
Aslitic Socicty of Greit Brituin of the Amc 

can Oriental Socuty and various otha Iarncd 


Socic ties Publications lhe /oroastiian 
Doctrine of kuture Life (New York 
1926) The Teaching of /111thushtri 


(Bombiy 1926) Yashtt Vidiurdt.an, or 
the Zoroistrian Sacramcnts ind O1dinances 
(Bombay, 1927) cditcd the volume of 
Oriental Studies in honour of Cursety2 
Lrachji Pavry bemz the work of 
seventy emument scholars from seventecn 
different countries (London 1934) The hfe 
and Teachings of Zoroaster (London 1934) 
Spiritual Unity of Mankind (Paris 1934) 
Parsee Religion and Wo1ld Peace (New 
York 1934) and numcrous articies on 
Oriental subjects and World Peace ir popular 
and Scientific Journals Address Malabar 
Hii Bombay 


PAVRY MERWANJI ERAOHJI JP (Bombiy) 
LRCP (London), L M&S (Bombuy) 
LM (Dublhn), Captain (IMS) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon Presidency Magte 
medical practitioner Bombay 0b 14 October 
1866 m 1876 Lduc Sir CC Jehangir 
Navsari Zarthosti Madressa High School, 
Grant Medical College of Bombay , Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin and London Hospital 
Cricket Career The first Parsi cricketer to 
lay for the Middlesex County XI in 1895 
as one of the members of the Second Parsi 
Team that toured England in 1888 and was 
the principal bowler Played for twenty nine 
years for the representative Parsi Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910 and 
captained the Pars) team for twenty four 
ears 18891918 Divisional Surgeon and 
xaminer St Johns Ambulance Division 
Has been the Chairman of the Parsi Selection 
Committee since 1911, President of the 
Baronet Cricket Club and the John Bright 
Cricket Club of Bombay since 1882 and 1884 
Publve Infe Chairman of the [xecutive Com 
mittee and Vice President of the Zoroastrian 
Physical Culture and Health League and the Sir 
Dinshaw M Petit Gymnasium in Bombay 
Hon Treasurer ofthe Advisory Committee of 
the Parsi Pioneer Battalion, Hon Treasurer 
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of Jame Centenary Fund, Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Parsi Co operative 
Housing Society PresidentofM OC of 5dlat 
Bombay Scout Troop , Vice President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee Jomt Hon Secretary 
of the Bomltay Olympic Associations 
Superintendent of the Plague Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897, A ‘Trustee of Dr 
Gimi Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Navasari High School A Trustee 
of the Petit Gymnasium, Life Member 
of Mazdayasn1 Mandal Bulsara Class, Y M 
PA, and Khorshed Mandal Chairmin of 
Parsi Scout Kederttion and President of the 
Parsi Leigue Vice President of 61 Zo Anju 
min Committe and Zoroastrian Band 
i xecutive Committees President of the 
** Zoroastrian Orchestra ’’ Jomt Hon Secry. 
** Parsi Bok«ri Hund Vicc President of the 
BPA Boxng Federation, Churman of the 
Finance Committec of the B VP Olympic 
Association = Chiirman Parsi Gymkhant 
Tcnnis Tomney & Athictic Sports J x cutive 
Committics Publicatwns Parsi Cricket 
Physical Cultuie Lhe leam Spirit in Cricket 
Radio Talks on Boxmg amonz the  Paisis, 

Scouting, Health and 100 Turst Aid 
Donts Radio Talk on ‘ Wrestling Clubs 
Pars! Gymkhana, Willingdon spoits Club 
and Ripon Club Address Colaba Castle 
Colaba, Bombay 


PAVRY Miss Bars: MA Authorand Littera 


teur 6b 25th Decembe: 1906 Aduc Queen 
Maiy High School and St Navies Co leze, 
Bombay MA with Distinction Columbia 
University New ‘ork 
Visited T'ngland every year 
since 1924 [Presented at 
Their Majesties Court 1928 
receiv ed by _ President 
€oohdge (1924) by Pope 
Pius XI (1926) by Signor 
Mussolini by the Shih of 
Persia and by the hing of 
Afghanistan (1934) by Pre 
sident hemal Ataturk hing & 
Carol and Queen Myre 
Pr nce Regent Paul and 
Queen Mauie of Lugoslavia and the crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Italy (March 
April 1937) by Herr Hitler hinz Leopold 
and Queen Lhizabeth of Belgium hinz George 
of Gieece and king Tarouk of Lgypt (Aug 

Sept 1937) Guest of Aing Gazi in Irak 
and of Emir Abdullah in Tians,ordan (1937) 
Member of Committee of various Charity 
Balls held in London in 1928 34 1n the 
presence of members of the Royal Family, 
in ald of the League of Mercy, St 
Geoiges Hospital Mount Vernon Cancer 
Hospital] Lord Mayor and Viceroy s Indian 
Larthquake Kund Royal Northern Hospital 
Dockland ‘Settlement University College 
Hospital Victoria Hospital for Children 
Princess Beitrice Hospital Disabled Officers’ 
Girden Homes Plaistow Maternity Hospital 
National Society of Day Nurseries and 
Institute of Medical Psychology Delegate 
to the Geneva Conference for Peace through 
Religion 1928 Member of the Primrose 
Jeague of Great Britain British League 
of Mercy British Federation of University 
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Women, British Indian Union International 
Theatre Society of London also of the 
Bombay Work Guild, and of several other 
Associations and Societies Publicatiwns 
The Heromes of Ancient Persia Stories 
Retold from the Shahnama of Firdausi (Lam 
bridge), 1930, and many irticles on Thanian 
subjects 1n popular and scientific journals 
Address Malabar H1ll, Bombay 


PERIER, Most REV FERDINAND, S J , Catho 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924 b 
Antwerp, 22 Sept 1875 Jomed Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913 Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Dec 1921 Grand Cross, 
Order of the Crown, Grand Cross Order of 
Leopold Address 32 Park Street Calcutta 


PETIGARA, KHAN BAHADUR KAVASJI JAM- 
SHEDJI, CID, b 24 Nov 1877 m Avanbal, 
ad of Mr Jehangirshaw Ardeshir Tale 
arkhan Educ. Surat and Bombay 
tarted career a8 Sub-Inspector of 
Police in Bombay City CID and gridually 
went through all grades of the City CID 
Was promoted to Indian Police Service mm 
1928, and hag since been Deputy Commussioner 
of Police mn charge Special Branch of the 
Bombay CID Received medal! of the Royal 
Victonan Order from H I M the King- 
Emperor, 1912, created Khan Saheb, 1912, 
Khan Bahadur, 1916, Kaisar J-Hind Medal, 
First Class, 1923, appomted Justice of the 
Peace, 1924, appomted Companion of the 
Imperial Service Order, 1926 appoimted 
Officer of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire 1931 CIE 1933 Retired 
Novembcr 1936 Now Estate Manager 
of His Highness the Aga Ahan and Prince Aly 
Khan Address Dhun Villa, 21 Pali Hill 
Bandra 


PETIT, JEHANGIR BOWANJEE, Merchant, and 
until recently Mill owner and agent for the 
Petit group of mills 6 21st August 1879 
Edue St Xavier’sand Fort High Institution , 
Hon Presidency Magistrate (1904 15), Mem 
ber, Bombay Legislative Council (1921 34) 
Bombay Municipal Corporation (1901-30) 
Bombay Improvement Board (1920 30) 
Bombay Development Board (1920 34), Board 
of the Victaria Jubilee Technical Institute 
(1913 33), Boerd of the old Bombay Cotton 
Exchange (1900 17), Mill Owners Panel of the 
East India Cotton Association Ltd (1920 21) 
the old Indian National Congress and 1ts 
provincial executive (1898-1918), the Surat 
Congiess Convention (1905), the Indian 
Home Rule League andits executive (1915 20) 
the National Liberal Federation and its execu 
tive (1918 20), the Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915 17), the Bombay Presidency 
Industrial Committee (1918 25), the Industrial 
Disputes’ Committee (1921) the Rent Control 
Committee (1916-20), the Excise Committee 
(1921-24), the University Reforms Committee 
(1924-25), the Bombay Provincial Franchise 
Committee (1931), the Governors Hospital 
Committee (1926-30), the Committees of 
Management of all the Petit Charities and 
Tastitutions and of other public Institutions, 
too numerons to mention, Fellow of the 
Bombay University (1928 34), Trustee, 
Parsee Punchayat of Bombay (1916-34), 


PETMAN, CHARLES EARLE BEVAN, 


PILLAY, The Hon Mr 
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Delegate, Parsi: Chief Matrimonial Court, 
Bombay (1900 20), President of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber (1919-20), of the Bombay 
Mill owners’ Assouiation—tw 1ce—(1915-16 
and 1928-29) of the Indian Industrial Con- 
fc1ence (1918) of the Bombay Co operative 
Conference (1921), of the Bombay Textile 
Association (1910 30) of the SPC A and the 
Lady Sakarbai Petit Hospital for Animals 
(since 1933) ofthe B D Petit, Mahableshwar 
Library (since 1915) and of the Gayan Uttejak 
Mandh (1910 20), Founder and President of 
the Indian Progressive Fedcration and the 
Bombay Progressive Association (since 1920) , 
of the B D_ Petit Parsi General Hospital 
(since 1912) of the Bombay Rate Paycrs’ 
Association (1901 08), of the Two-Anna Famine 
Relief Fund (1900 01) of the New High School 
for Girls Bombay (since 1921) of the 
Punjab Relicf Fund (191921), of the 
J 2B Petit Tree Library and Public Hall, 
Billumora (since 1910), of the B D_ Petit 
Public Librarv, Mandvi, Surat District (since 
1916), of the Indian Fconom&e Society 
(1915 30) of the Indian Curency and Tariff 
Reform League (1920 24), of the Bombay 
Symphony and Chamber Orchestra (1921-28), 
and of the ‘Indian Daily Mail’ (1923 31), 
and of the Sangit Sardha Mandal (1915 24), 
Tounder and Managing Trustee of the 
Victoria Memoral School for the Blind 
(since 1908) of the South African and Transvaal 
Indian Funds (1907 15), of the Impezial Indian 
Citizenship Association (1915 32), of the 
“Bombay Chronicle’’ (191317), of the 
Zoroastrian Association (1904-10), of the Zoro- 
astrian Building Society (1902 15), and of the 
Soucty for the promotion of Rehgious Educa- 
tion amongst Zoroastrians (1902-34), 18 & 
Progressive Radical in politics, a close student 
of public questions, and has at diffcrent times 
given evidence before various Royal Commis- 
sions and Public Committees Address 

Petit Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 


CIE. 
b. 9 September 1866 m 1926, Amy, widow 
of John Wilham Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt Telegraphs and @ 
of Rev Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat 
chingdon Tssex Educ Privately and at 
Inmnity College, Cambridge, Advocate, 
Calcutta H Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892 Government Advocate, Pun 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from Aprilto Aug 1920 and frum Oct. 1920 
toFeb 1921 Founder and First Master of the 
Lahore Hunt, 1903 Publications ‘“‘ Report 
on Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department”; ‘‘ P W. D Contract Manual” 
{Revised Edition), Address: Lahore. 


Vellore Ivaswamy 
Muniswamy, Minister of Agriculture, Govern- 
ment of Madras 6 23 Feb 1887 ™ Miss N 
Parimalakanth Ammal Edue Government 
College Coimbatore Office Head under Messrs 
Barber and Pascoe Planting Agents, Building 
and Gcneral Contractor, member, Madras 
Logis Council 1926 37, served on all local 
bods in Nilgiris Address Sullivans Gar- 
dens, Mylapore, Madras, Sath  Vjijas, 
Ootacamund, 
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SAYED MOHMFD GULAMALI alias 
BAaDA SAHFR b inthe yeir 1909 He13 one 
of the foremost ind pro 
miment Amis of the Juni 
gadh State ind has also 
got a Jagir in Gondal 
State He belongs to the 
dynasty of kad11 Saveds 
direct in the line of Saved 
Abdulkadir Jilam of Bog 
did His” great grand 
fithe: Shoah Sayed Rizkull ih 
Shih I came to Indi: from 
Mima for preachmz Islim 





and settled in Kolinor 

Address Junagadh Kathiwar 
PITKEATHI ¥, Str JAMES SrToTT, Kt 

(MG CTL CVO,CBI DSO Chet! 


Who's Who 


mn India 


Southern Command Poona 6 9th February 
1879 m Dorothy Ashby Daniel 1929 Feuc 

St Pauls School and Christ s College, Camt 

ridge Jomed 18th Royal Tush 1901 

58th Rifles F T (1A) 1904 N W Frontier 
ot India 1908 (operations against Mohmands) 
Staff College 1914 Great War France 1914 
to Dec 1917 Palestine 1918to01919 Breve. 
of Lt Colonel 1919 Brevet of Col, 1921 
Commandant 4/19th Hyd rabad Regiment 
1924 Commande: Bannu Brigade 1926 
Commander Razm1k Brigade 1929 Major 
Genermnl 1930 Commander Wazsinstan 
Ditiiet 1931 DA &QMG _ S Command 
1934 Colona! =» 13th Trontier Loree Rath 

an! 4/1)th Hyderabad R giment Club 

Naval und Mihttiry  1ddress Poona 


Controller of Stores b 10 Nov 1882 Jomed POSA, Mauna, ISO (1911), KSM 1893 


the service 1909 as_ electric inspector, 
electrical engineer, 1911 CVO 1911 on 
military service, 19161919 Dcputy Director 
of Works Lilectrical and Mechanical Sections 
Mesopotamia 1916,C 1L 1920 Chief Control 
ler of Stores, Indian Stores Department, 1922 
on foreign service under Ceylon Government 
1928 CMG 1930 Km,hthood, 1933 
Address Ihe Indian Stores Department, 
Government of India, Simla and Delhi 


PODAR ANANDILAL a towering personality, 


in thc cotton mirket the senior putner ot 
Missrs Anandilal Poda: & Company Mcumtcr 
of the Tiverpool and New 
Lork ( otton Kxchinz s and 
a pattner in Toyo Podai 
Cotton Mills Inumtcd the 
Se first Indo Jipansc joint 
mee cntarpiisc bon at Nawil 

| garh (Jupur Staite) 1874 
Naturally cndow d with 1 
kccn business veunon and 
forcthought Soon rose to 
» the tront 1.ink in the cotton 

t1 1de and = established 
in & Surprisingly shot 

rlod uniwsillible cicdit m the market 
Vis onc of the very few Indiin Directors 
in the Bombiy Cotton Trade Association 
Diiector of the Bombvy Cotton Lxchange 
took a leading put im obtiuning a proper 
shire for India in the cotton tride the 
form ition of the Last 1ndi. Cotton Association 
owes much to his efforts, the Marwad 
Chimber of Commerce the Cotton Brokc1> 
Assouviation and the Giun ind Seeds Brokers 
Assoclition came intocxistence largely through 
his inttiitive Director of Cotton Contracte 
Boird 1919 1922 Bast Indi: Cotton Associa 
tion 19211932 Vict President “Warwadi 
Chimber of Commerce, 1925 1926, Piesident 
Cotton Brokcrs Assouition 1925 1930 Prosi 
dent the Grains and Secds Biokeis Associ 
tion 1920 1921 Isa greit Social worke1 with 
advanced views He is sclf made gi nerous 
minded and philanthiopic tikes great int rest 
in the spre ‘a of education and his spent over 
a muhon of Rupecs for 1ts promotion and 
for other charitible purposes Address 
Bhuleshwar Bombay 


POPT MAJoR GENFRAL SYDNEY BUXTON 
DSO (1916) CB (19386), Legion d 
Honneur (France), 1917, DA &€QMG 





b Toungoo, 13 May 1862 Fdue St Pauls 
RCM Sch Toungoo Asstt to Civ1l Officer 
Ningya: Column II B Expeditioniry Field 
Torce, 1889 87 Burma Medal with clas, 
1885 87 Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial Ser sipce 1911 Interpreterto Prince 
of Wales durmg visit to Burma, Jan 19086 
A’20 to three Vioceroys 1898, 1901, 2208 
Dist Judge 1916 Offg Dis1-10nal Sessions 
Judge 1918 Retired June 1918 Asstt Dir 
Recruiting Julv to Dec 1918 Mentionea in 
dispatches Address thatcn 


PRADHAN Sirk GOVIND BALWANT, Kt, BA, 


LLB, Advocate (OS) Bb May 1874 m™ 
Ramabau d of Mr P B Pradhan retuned 
Assistant Lngineer duc BJ High Schoo) 
Thana L[lphinstone College and Govt Law 
School, Bombay Practised at  L[hana 

became Public Prosecutor of Kolaba, 1907 

resigned in 1920 for 20 years a membe1 of 
Thana Municipahty for several years ita Vice 
President and for 7 years Its elected President 
Member of District Local Board, Thana for 
3 years was one Of the Directors of Thana 
Dt Cooperative Credit Bank President 
Thana Dist Boy Scouts Movement, 1s one of 
the Vice Presidents of the Chandrasenai 
Kavastha Prabhu community elected at the 
Indore Tarishad, elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924 re elected in 1926 by the 
Lbhana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non Mahomedan Rural Constituency , Minis 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927 28 Finance 
Member of Bombay Government 1928 1932 
Created Knight m June 1931 (Birthday 
Honour List) Chairman, Reception Com 
mittee All Faiths, Conference 1932, and 
Maha Sabha Conicrence Bombay 1933 
Conferred title of The Promoter of Faith 

by Shri Jaggadguru Shankaracharya in 1934 

and Chauman of the Reception Committee of 
All India Anti Communal Award Conference 
Bombay in 1934 Chairman of _ the 
Board of Directors of the Provincial Land 
Mortgage Bank Bombay nominated as 1 
substitutc Delcgat« for India by the Secretary 
of State for India in consultation with HI 

The Viceroy for thc Ass mbly of the League 
of Nations 1937 Address  balvant Bag 
Thang, Laburnum Road, Gamdevi, Bombay 


Who’s Who wn India 


PRAG NARAIN Rat Bawartk MIA UP 

Js the premier Taluqdai of Maurawan and 
pays Rs 40 000 annually as land revenue He 
devotes his time and money to the welfare ot 
the kedar Nath Diamond 
Tubulee Hizh School 

Mawawin founded by 
the lite Lula hedir Nath 
Sahcb Besiles the High 
School he muntiuns a 
Sanskrit Pathishala and 
an Ayurvedic Dispensary 
and annually awaids 
Rs 1500 as scholarships 
to poor students Heis 1 
member of the ] ucknow 
Universitv Court and has 
contiibuted lirge sums of money to many 
philanthropic works and institutions in the 
province As a specitl Hony Miagsticte 
member of the District Board and the Advisor. 
Committee of the Court of Wirds ete heisa 
conspicuous and popular figure in the district 
He wis also a member of the UP Jezislitive 
Council from 1928 to 1030 and 1)35 to 13386 

Born 1837 Address Maurawan UP 


PRAMATHANATH BANLRJEA Professor Dr 
MA (Cal) D So Econ (Lond) Burrister 
at Law Member Icpislative Asscmbly | 
Minto Professor of Leonomics’ (Calcutta, 
University, 1920 3> President Council 





of Post Graduate Teaching in Arts Calentta | 


University 193133 6 November 1879 
Edue. at Presidency College Culcutta 
and London School of Economics England 
Professor in the Bishops City Ripon and 
Scottish Church Colleges Calcutta 1905 1913 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities 
Oxford 1921, Member bengal Legis Coun 
cil, 192330 Fellow Calcutta University 
Mcombcr of thc Syndieatc Calcutta Univ rsity 
sinc 1923) Dein Faculty of Arts (€ udcutta 
University 192) 30 Presuicnt ben,al 1c¢o 
nomic Socxty since 1927 Mcmt rt Bengal 
Tnemploymcnt Enquiry Committcce 1928 
President Lengal Co opcritive O1 -anisation 
Socicty 1930 37 Presidcnt Indian Eco 
nomic Conference 1930 Vice President 
Congress Nationalist Party Bengal “Member 
Bengal Board of Kconomic LKnquuy Publica 
tions <A study of Indian Economics First 
Edition (1911) Pubhe Admunistration in 
Ancient India Fiscal Policy in India a 
History of Indian Jaxation Indian Financc 
in the Days of the Company and Provincia 
Iinance mn India Indian Budgets Miltary 
Expenditure im India (In preparation) 
Address 4A Vidyasagar Strcet Calcutta 
PRASAD, HON BLE KUNWAR SIR JAGDISH 
KC ST (19387) Kt (1989) CSI (1931) 
(TE (1923) OBE (1919) MA (Oxon) 
Member of the Viceroy s } xecutive Council 
b Tan 17 1890 Educ Allahalad Univer 
sity Imeoln College Oxford Assistint and 
Joint Magistrate Magistratc and Collector 
1908 21 = Provineial Reforms Officer 1920 
Secretary to Government UP  1)21 97 


Chief Secretary to Government U P 
19271931 Resigned Indian Civil Service 
April 1938 Home Member to UTP? 
Government 1933 Member  Viceroys 


Executive Council, Ist April 19385 Address . 
Delhi and sumla, 
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PRASAD RAJENDRA MA MI 06 8 Dee 


1884. Liuc Presidency College Calcutta 
Vakil High Court till 1920 Professor 
Univ Law College Calcutta 191416 Member 
Senate of Patna University since its founda 
tion resigned in pursuance of non Co operation 
1csolution Secrctary and Presidcnt, Bihar 
Provincial Congress Committe for several 
years Piesident Bihar Provincial Conference 
1920 and 1929 Vice Chancellor ‘‘Bihar Vid 
vapith founded Patna Law  Wecklv 

General Sccretars Reception Committee Gaya 
Congress 1922 President 48th Session Indian 
National Congress held in Bombay, Octobcr 
1934 President bihar Central Rehef 
Committee President Quetta Central Relief 
Committee Kaiacht 1935 Secretary All 
India Pirliaamentarv Committee 1936 

Member Working Committee of the All India 
Congress Committee The honorary Degree 
of LI D was conferied on him by the Univer 

sity of Allahabad in 1937 =©Addre#@ Patna 


IRITAM AUNWAR RANI 1s the grand daughter 


of Sir Baba Khem singh Bedi (IL of 
Montgomery She was mariicd the late 
Raja Juzat kumar of Sah on 

spur Bilari Lstate who died 
In a2 motor accdcnton fth 
Mirch 1934 at the a,c of 28 

He left cnly a daughter 

Rajkum iri Diamond Jugat 
Prem Inder Mohim who 1s 
about sia yetrs now Rani 
k1itam Kunwar 1s a well 
educated and liberal n 1nded 
youn,, lady Tducated 1n 
Queen Mary ( ollege Lahore 
She takes a keen interest in 
womcn s education and reforms ald 1s 4 good 
spcaher he is dom, publicity work tor the 
emancipation cf women and is a ficquent 
contributor to the press Aecreations Music 
and Tennis Address Sahaspur Palace Dist 
Moradabad 





PUDUXKOTTAI, HIS HIGHNESS SRI BRIHAD- 


AMBA DAS RAJA BRAJAGOPALA TONDAIMAN 
bAHADUB, RAJA OF Bb 1922 Installed 19th 
November 1928 Minor Ihe State has an 
area of 1 1798q mules and population of 400,594 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dynasty 
for centuries Salute 11 guns ddress 
New Palace, Pudukkotta 


PUDUWJEE, Nowrojre ist Class Sardar of 


Deccan, Bombay, CIEL 06 1861, Edue 
Poona Coll under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem of Bombay Leg Council, Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies, Address §Pudumjee 
House, Poons 


PURSHOLTAMDAS THARKUPDAS Sm, Kt 


(1923) CI E (1919) M BL Cotton Merchant. 
b 30th May 1879 Lduc Elph Coll 
Bombay Member Indiin Retrenchment Com 
mittee Duccto:r Rescive Lank of India Mem- 
ber Royal Commission on Indian C urrc ncv and 
Iiance (1926) Delegite to Round Table 
Conference (1930 33) Picsident Last India 
Cotton Association Address Sunceta , 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill 


040 
JRAISHI GuHuLamM JILANI KHAN BAA 
DUR BA BL MLC Madras’ He had 


a distinguished career in the Judicial servic 
being a Judge of the 
Presidency Court of Smal] 
Causes Madras District 
and Sessions Judge it 
Secunderabad and several 
Districts of the “Madras 
Presidency has been the 
President of the Wakf 
Committee appointed by 
Madras Government 15 a 
Nationalist Mushm with 
liberal views ania leader 
of the Muslims in Tanjorc 
and Trichinopols Districts 
b December 10 1880 Address Puthur 
Mard wm Trichinopoly S I 


RADHAKRISHNAN Sir 8, Kt (1931) MA - 
D Lirt (Hon) Profe sor of Compsrative . 
Rehgion Oxford University 1936 Vice 
Chincellor Andhra University Waltair 
King George V_ Professor of Philosophy | 
and President Post Graduate Council in 
Arts Calcutta 
the International Committee on Intellec 
tual Co operation 06 5th Sept 1888 Educ 
at the Madras Christian Colle.e For some time 
Professor of Philosophy Presidency College 
Madras Mvsore University Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Religion Manchester College 
Oxford Hibbert Lecturer 19291980 Pub 
lucations Philosophy of Rabindranath 
‘lagore fhe Reign of Rehgion in Contem 
poriry Philosophy Indian Philosophy in the 
Tibrary of Philosophy Philosophy of the 
Upanishads The Hindu Vicw of Life The 
Religion we need kKilki or the Future of 
Civilisition ‘ East and Westin Religion on 
‘“‘An Idealist View of Life article 
Indian Pmlosophy in Fneyclopedia Britan 
nica and several others on Philosophy 
and Religion in Mind International Journal} 
of Ethics Hibbert Journal etc Address 
University, Waltair 


RAFIUDDIN AuMA) MAULYI SiR Kt (1932) 
Bar at Law, JP Edue Deccan College 
Poona and University Colege London 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892 Practised for some years at the Privv 
Council As a journalist was a regular 
contributor to the Nvwneteenth Century 
The Temes and The Pall Mall Gazette 
holder of Queen Victori11 Dinmond Jubilee 





Meda] First elected to Bombay (Council 
1909 appomted Minister Bombay Govern 
ment m June 1928 and _ reappo nted 


Mimuster Bombay Government in Nov 1930, 
resigned in 19382 Address Poona 
RAGHAVENDRA Rao J Barrister ot Law 
Fduc Bilaspur and In-lind  Practised as: 
lawyer in Biltspur President Provincial 
Congress Committee kilected Member C I 
Council since 1924 Teade: Swaiajva Party 
twice Minister C P Government appointed 
Home Member in 1980 Ag vernor 193¢ 
Llected Member CP JIcgislative Assembly 
1937 Chief Mmister CP Govt April to 
July 1937 Address Bilaspur CP 

AHIM, THE Hon SIR ABDUR MA LLD 
(1919) K CST (1924) President, Legislative 
Assembly ® September, 1867 m Nuisar 


University Member of R 


Who's Who wn India. 


Fatima Begum Edue Government High 
School, Midnapore Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta Called to the Bar (Middle emple), 
1890 practised as Advocate, Calc ; 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03, 
Appointed Judge Madras High Court 
Fellow, Madras University since 1908 
Member of the R Commission on Public 
Services, 1913 15, officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July to October 1910 and July to 
October 1919 Publication ‘ Principles 
of Mahomedan Jurisprudence’? Member, 
Executive Council Government of Bengal 
1920 25 , Member, Bengal Legis Council 
1925 29 Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Pirty Mcmbcr Tecgislative Assembly 1931 
Leader of the Independent Porty in the 
Assembly from 1931 leaderofthe Opposition 
in the Assumbly 1931 34 Member of the 
Joint Parliumentary Committee in England 
Prusident of thc Indian Legislative Assembly 
since January 1935 Leader of the Indian 
Delegation to the Empire Parliamentary 
Confcrence 19385 Address 217, Lower 
Circular Roud Calcutta 


AHIMTOOIA FazAL IBRAHIM BA JP 
Member Jndian Tariff Board Merchant 0 
21st October 1895 m Jamaba: d of Ah 
mahomed kKazalbhoy Educ St Xaviers 
High School and College Bombay passed 
First LLB examination, 
studied upto 2nd LLB oa 
Poona Law College Mem jee 
ber Bombay Municipal 
Corporation 1919 1930 
Trustee Bombay Port 
Trust 19211930 Mem 
ber Advisory Committee 
Bombay Development 
Department 1922 Mem 
ber Advisory Committee | %¥ 
—appointed to advise Ff. Meise cael oF 
Government about Liquor ,, (4g é Baek 
shops in Bombay City 
1922 was appointed by the Government 
of India on Government Securities Com 
mittee for considering the proposition with 
regard to the establishment of 3 and 34 Pe 
cent Government Papers Member of the 
Committee of the Indian Merchants Chamber 
1921 19830 Member of Executive Council of 
the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa 
tion representative of the Corporation on 
I Railway Advisory Council 
Secretary Imperial Indian Citizenship Associa 
tion Member Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways Railway Board Member Ha) 
Inquiry Committee 1929 Chairman Recep 
tion Committee of the Bombay Presidenc 
Muslim Tducitional Conference Presiden 
Bombay Presidency Urdu Teachers Con 
ference Director Sultania Cotton Manufac 
turing Co Ltd Director Tata Construction 
Co Ltd represented Bombay Government 
on the Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Gov ernment 
of U P Secretary and Promoter of All Indza 
Muslim Conference Secretary All India 
Minorities Conference Member Central Broad 
casting Advisory Council Director Tata Iron 
& Steel Co Ltd Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Co, Ltd Automobile Accep 
tance Corporation Member Standing Com 
mittee for Ha) and East India Association 





Who's Who wn Indra 


London Member Indian LegislativeAssembly :RAIKUT THE HON 


1926 19380 appointed Member of the Indian 
Tariff Board 1930 Appointed Ag President 
of the Indian Tariff Board Novr 1932 
President Indian Tariff Board 1935 Member 
of the Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1937 
recipient ot Coronation and Silver Jubilee 
Medals conducted the following inquiries as 
Member and President of the Indlan Tariff 
Board from 1930 to 1937 —-Indian Sugar 
Industry 1930 and 1937 (1937 Special Sugar 
Board) Indian Paper Industry 1931 and 
1986 (19386 as President) Wire and Wire 
Nails Industry Electric Wire and Cables 
Glass Industry Indian Cotton Textile In 
dustry 1932 and 1935 (1935 Special Tariff 
Board) Sericulture Industry (as President) 
Indian Woollen Industry Address 

Ismail Building Hornby Road Bombay 


RAHIMTOOLA Srp ]pRaAnm, GBE,KCSI, 
C.1k GBE (1935) 6 May 1862 joined his 
elder brother Mr Mahomedbhoy Rahinitoola 
in 1880 entered Bombay Municipal Corpora 
tion in 1892 , President of Corporation 1899 
Member of the Bombay Citv Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from, 1898 Member, 
Bombay Tegislative Counc] 1899 1916, 
Member, Imperial Legislative Council 1912, 
President Fiscal Commission 1921 Member 
of Bombay Executive Council in charge of 
Education and Local Self Government 1918 
1923 President, Legislative Couneil 1923 
1926 , Member of the Roval Commission on 
Tabour , President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931) resigned in 1933. Addrese Pedder 
Road, Cumballa Hill Bombay 


RAJ KAMWAR LATA MA PCS (retired) 
Chief Minister Patna State since Oct 1336 0 
March 31 1882 Fdue Yorman Christiin and 
Law Colleges Lahore Arnold Gold Medallist 
and Gulab Singh Denzil Ibbetson Diamond 
Jubilee Purseman (Punjab University 1302) 

was for short periods on the professoria! staff 
of the Central Traming College and lormin 
Christian College Lahore 1903 Held 
appointments in the Judicial and Revenue 
Departments and as Munsiff in the Punjab 
1903 12 Deputed to Gwahor State as 
Personal Assistant to Settlement 
Commissioner 1913 Under Secretary 
Pohtical Department 1915 Officiating 
Deputy Secretary, Political Department 
1916 Officiating Member Bench Appeal 
Mal (Revenue) 1917 Deputy Commussioner 
Customs and Excise 1918 Officer on Special 
Duty Political ny en 1918 Promoted 
to Punjab Civil Service 1919 Political 
Secretary Gwahor State 1920 Manager 
Gwalhor State Trust 1923 Private Secretary 
to HH the Maharaja of Bikaner, 1925 

Foreign and _ “Political Minister» 1925 

Reverted to Punjab Civil Service 1927 

Officer on Special duty in the Punjab Civil 
Secretariat 1927 28 Under Secretary to 
Government Punjab in the Local Self Govern 
ment and Revenue Departments 1929 31 

Secretary Punjab Sources of Revenue 
Committee 1931, Sub Divisional Officer 
Additional District Magistrate etc 1932 36 

Publications (1) Miscellany—-A Collection of 
Pohtical Odds and Ends chiefly relating to 
Gwahor and (2) Note on Gwalior Treaties 

Address Balangir, Patna State, Orissa 
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MR PRASANNA 
MLA Minister for Excise and Forest 
Govt of Bengal Sole proprietor of the 
Baikunthapur Ry Fstate in the distiict of 
Jalpuguri 6&6 18)3 m im the Takhipw 
fimily in Assam = JTduée Rajkumar (cllege 
Rayw (GP) Devoted lest pat of ns hfe 
in piomotin, industiies ind banking in the 
Piovince a member of the Bengal Teg 
Council for the last 15 years, Address 
21, Mullen Street Calcutta 


DEY, 


RAI Pandit Cc BA BaratTLaw MLA 
(Punjab) 


He 18 a leading crimmmal lawyer in 
the Punjab and Kashmir 
State and a big landlord 
of Sialkot distfict He has 
been a member of the 
Sialkot Munictpality for 
the last seven years He 
18 the Piesident of Hindu 
Sabhi Sialkot of the Old 
Toys Association Murray 
College Vice President 
of the Boy Scouts 
Associition Sialkot anda member and office 
holder of several other pitlic institutions 
b January 12 1884 Address Anand 
Villas Sialkot Punjab 


KHAN BAHADUR SARDAR H AMIP Sania 
M MLA _ Bombay Merchant and Hon 
second class Mogistrate of Pil.har in Than1a 
Dist & 1882 Lntered public hfe in 1905 
and was 8 memler of the 
Taluka Local Bowrd for 
20 yetrs§ District Local 
Board for 24 years and 
Dist School Boaid tor 10 
yeais He 18 the Chair 
man of the Fund Com 
mittee of the honkan 
Mushim Education Society 
He had been to Haj im ~. 
1324 Has bwit up 4 = 
gieat reputation and good fortune in the 
Thana Dist Besides owning large estates 16 
Manor and Palghir he 1s 1n possession of 3 000 
acres of agricultural lands deals in 11ce 
timber s.lt and charcoal on 2 very large 
scale is the owner of two Inam villages 
covering land of over 3 000 acres and of silt 
pans pajing duty to the extent of three to 
four lakhs of rupees to Government yearly is 
the richest man in the Thana Distiict Among 
his various donations to charitable institutions 
those given to the Amcer Hostel it Bordi 
and to the two Mosques at Manor and 
Palghar deserve special mention Address 
Manor, 134 © Palghar, Thana District 
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RAJA, TRIBHOVANDAS JAGJIVANDAS MA 
LLB Dewan Porbandar State 
November 1893 m Miss 
Khandedia 


b «686th 
Taralaxmi R 
Bahadurkhanji High 
School Junagad Bahaud 
din College Junarid 
Wuson Collkeje Lombry 
and Government law 
School Bombay Tectme 
in’ Hastoryv om Wilson 
College (1914 16) Naib 
Dewan and Sainyayadhish 
Wankaner State (1917 20) 
Deputy Revenue (om 
_ missioner Junigid State 
' g (1920 21) Huzur Personal 
Assistant and Revenue 

Minister Limbdi State (1921 1930) appointed 
Dewan Tunawads State (1930) appointed 
Foreizn and Political and Finance Minister 
Bikaner January (1933), reverted to 
Luniwada1 July (1933) appomted Dewan 
Porbandar State August (1934) created a 
Tazmi sida (Dowd) of the Porbandar State 
July 1986 Address Porbandar (hathiawa1) 


RAJAH MC Rao BawHaApoR MLA Madras 
Atter 1 bilhbant educ tional career in the 
Madins Chistian College he started life as 1 
school master in 1900 In 1917 he led a 
deputation on beh uf of the Depressed Clisses 
halore the late Rt Hon 

E S Montozue He gave 
evidence before the Publ. 
Services Commussion ind 
the Indiuin Tianchise 
Committee wis 
nominatcd to the Madras 
Council mn 1919 ind conti 
nued a3 4 member till 1926 
In 1927 he wis nonunated 
to the Central Legislative 
Assembly and ws 4 mem 
ber of that body till 1937 
He was a member of the 
Indian Centril Committee of the Simon 
Commission and visited Lngland in connection 
with the new ieforms He has been the 
elected President of the All Indiv Depressed 


Fdur 





Classes Associition since 1320 presided 
over the AllIndit Depressed Clos s 
Conferences in Nagpur Delhi Gurgaum 


Simla and Bombav and took 1 prominent 
rt in the Poona Pat For 1 short period 
n 1937 he was Minster for development 

Madi1s sb June «=617~—Ss‘1883)—s Adres 
Lallegro St Thomas Mt Madras 


RATAGOPALACHARIAR Tut Hon MR © 

BA BL Premier Government of Madras 
in charge of Home and Fimance portfolios 

b 1879 in a village near Hosur Salem District 

Educ Central College Bangalore Presidency 
Colleze and Law College Madras joined 
Bar m 1900 had a Iucrative practice at 
Salem Jomed Rowlatt Act Satvagraha 
campaign 1919 and the Non co operation 
movement in 1920 Edited Mr Gandhis 
paper Young Indra during; the latter s 
imprisonment General Secretary of the 
Indian Nationv Congress 1921 to 1922 and 
Member Working Committee of the Congress 
throughout the Non co operation campaign 


Member of the Council of the All India Spinners | 


RAJAN P T BA 
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Association from the beginning up to 10385 
Secretary Prohibition League of India 
Member in charge Antidrink campaign of 
the Indian National Congress For many 
years Director of the Dakshin Bharat Hmda: 
Prachar Sabha, conducts a village Ashram 
for reviving hand spimning and abolition o! 
untouchabuity Look charge of the Pres) 
dentship of the Indi1n National Congress afte: 
the conviction of Dr Kuitchlew but handed 
over the Presidentship to Babu Rajendra 
Prasad in view of developments arising out of 
Mr Gandhis fast on untouchabihty removal 
issue Member All India Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress and Presi 
dent Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress Com 
mittee till 1935 Elected to the Madras 
Leg Assembly from the University consti 
tuency Unanimously elected Leader of the 
Congress Paity m the Madras Legislature 
Publications Some Tamil short stories and 
books on Socrates Marcus Aurelius Bhags 
vad Gita 1nd Upanishads and Chats Behind 
Bars also written 1 Prohibition Manual 
containing all about the drink and drug 
roblem in India 4ddress Bazlullah Road 
hyagarayanagal, Midres, Gindhi Ashram 
Tiruchengodu 8 India 


(Oxon) Bar at Law 


MLC b 1892 Fduec Leys School 
Cambridje Jesus College Oxford called 
to the Bar m 1917 (Inner Temple), 


Went to England m 1909 and returned 
to India in 1919 and commenced 
prictice mm Madura Js a member of the 
Uttamapilay1m Mudvhar family Elected to 
the first second 1nd third Madras Legisl«tive 
Councils by Madura (General Rural) consti 
tuency when on all the three occasions he 
topped the polls fourth time he ws elected 
to the Council unopposed Member of STITT T 
@ commissioned officer of the Indian 
Territorial Torre Address Palayam 
House Tallakulam Madura 


RAJAN THF How Dr T S_ SOUNDARA 


MRCS LRCP (London) 191% Minister 
Pubhc Health and Religious Endowments 
Government of Madras b August 1880 

Educ St Josephs College Tuichimopoly 

Medical College 1nd Medical School Madras 
Middlesex Hospital London Government 
service in Burma for three months in 1905 

Practitioner nm Rangoon till 1914 Practi 
tioner at Siirangam Trichmopoly (1914 1920) 
suspended practice for 2 years domg Congress 
work built Rajan Chnic—a private General 
Hospital with X Ray and medical and surgical 
units Publications A number of medical 
and surgical papers and some small treatises 
on religion and nationalism Address 

Minister Government of Madras Rajan 
Clinie Trichinopoly 
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RAJWADI MAJOR GENFRAL SARDAR RAJA 
GANPAT RAO RAGHUNATH CBE Shankit 
Jung Moshir 1 khhas Bahadur Army Minister 
Gwahor Government 0 

Januarv 188) e at Victoria 
Colleze Iashhar Commis 

toned Ciptiun by His 
Highness’ Miharaja Scindi. 
in 1903 1n the third Gwihor 
Imperial Scivice Infantry 

appoimted honorary A DC 
to His Highness 190¢ and 
Adjutant General Gwahor 
Army 1909 Coloncl in 
1910 Comm in ied compo 1tc 
Gwihor Imperial 8S rvie 
Infantry Re,~mment at 

Durbar in 1°11) reecaving the Coronition 
Medal In 1912 was honoured with the 
privilege of driving undcr the Palice portico 
and ayvarded the Gwalior Mcdil as well as 
the privileze of 1 seat on the Ghisha in 


Durbar On 23rd Miy 1913 he was 1ppointed 
Inspector General Gwalior Army and a 
member of His Highness Counc! In re 


cognition of War Services the title of Shaukat 
Jung was conferred on him and on 18th 
January 1917 he wisappointed honorary A D C 
to His HFxccliencv the Viceroy He was 
twice mentioncd in despitches during the War 
und in 1918 His Majcsty the lite hing Empero: 
was graciously pleased to confer on him the 
rank of Captwun in the British Army CBI 

(Militarv Division) 1919 Succeeded to the 
estate and hcreditary titls of his father Nov 
1920 Hes a first class Sirdar of the Deccan 
and holds Sccond Seat in the U P Durbar 
Major General Gwaihor Army 1921 In 1930 
It Colonel in 19th K G@ O Lancer» Indian 
4rmy Wember Indian Military College 
Committee permancnt member Standing 
Army I aperte Committee appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes A 
Donat cf the order of St John of Jerusalem 
Promoted Associate Commander of the same 
orler by His Maesty the King on 19th 
SoA omer 1987 Awarded Coionation Medal 

193 

RAJPUT JAMNADAS M FR Leon §S (Jond ) 
J P Government Contiac 

tor and Managing Pio 

prietor of Allied Adverti 

sing Association ot Indla 

J indlord a keen = social 
worker member of the 
local Ward VWunieipal 
Schools Committce 1 mem 


ber of varous  leadin, 
Sports and social Clubs 
&b wm November 1J04 





ies 1 luc 1t Bombay 4ddress 

oe 231 Hornby Row Bombay 
RAM Tur Hon Sih SitA MA LI BD Litt 
Rai Saheb (1919) Rai Bihadur (1923) Knight 
Bachelor (1931) President of the UP Leg 
Counal 6 12th Jan 1885 sm Srimati 
Basudevi sister of Lal Jagan Nath Aggarwal 
MA LLB Advocate High Court Lahore 
Educ Meerut Allahabad Member Munici 
pal Board (1910 20) Chairman Education 
Com and Vice Chairman 
Meerut College (1923 34) and Trustee for hie 
since 1907 Hon Sec Devanagri High 
School (1918 37), Hon Sec, Lyall Library, 





the Coromtion 


RAMAARISHNA REDDI 


Hon Secretary - 
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Town Hill “Weeiut since 1911 elected 
member VW P Teg Council (1921 36) Pres 
dent U P Lez Council (1925 36) member 
T xecutive Council Allahit id University for 
severil years member J xecutive Council 
Hindu University founder of Depressed 
(lass schools and Sevik Mind at Meerut 
member Indian National ( ongress (1905 19) 


4ddress Meerut I ucknow 

RAMDAS PANT LU \ BA RL 
Advocate Maiiras b Oct 1873 Educ 
Matiras Chiistiiun College Member Coun- 


cul of State since 1925 Teader of the Swar 11st 
Party in the Council ot State since 1926 Presi 
lent Madras Fiovinaial Co operative Rank 
Itd President Widras Provincia! (Co opera 
five Union ind Presi lent South IndiaCo opera: 
tive Tnsurice So 1ety Itd Membep of Senate 
Madris University President Indian Pro 
vinaiu Co operative Binks Association and 
All India Co operative Institutes Associa 
tion Membez Central Committee Inter 
nitional Coopelitive Alliance ITondcr, 
Delegitc tothe 14th Tnteinationil Co opera 
tive Congress held in Scptember 1334 in Lon 
don Member Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee Member of the Govern 
int body of the Impeulal Counal of Agri 
cultural Rescirch Member All India Con 
oresg) Committee and Presidcnt Madras 
Andhra Distiict Connwess (Comnmuttee 
P blaications Cc mmentaries on the Madras 
ketate Tand Act (Iand Tenures) 4ddress 
Larhatbagh Mylapore Madras 


RAMAITYA A MA lellow of the Royal Eco 


nomic Societv (London) Advocate Madura, 
Adviser Madura Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce Director, Bureau of Fconomic 
Research 6b 1894 m khamlabal d 

Auishnt [yer of Tirusarur Educ Madras 
Christian College and Madras Law 
Colleze Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxition Inquiry Committee (1924 25) and 
the Currency Commission (1925 26) Secretary 
Midura istrict Peoples Associition 1925 
to 19°7 Tieguently contributes to the 
Liitish Press articles on Indiin_ subjects 


especially economic wd financial Publica 
finns A National System of Taxation ’ 

Monetiry Reform in Jndia Law 
of Sale of Goods in India ( ommentary 
on the Reserve Bink of Indiv Act Reserve 
Bank and Agricultural Crcdits Address 


Lakshmi Vilasom Sandaipet Street Madura 
S India 


THAMRATLAPALI E 
NALLAPA REDDI BA LI MLA Viki 
6 Aug 1800 m Syaumiliamma = Fdue 

Christian Colleze Midras and Jw College 
M idras Vice Presidtcnt ‘Taluka  Boird 
Chittoor Member, District Board Municipal 


Board Chittoor Hon Asstt Registrar of 
Co operative Societies Chittoor Secretary, 
Dist Cooperative Federation Chittoor, 
President Temple Committee Chittoor 
President Taluka Board Wadanapalle 
Member Legislative Assembly 1930 1934 


Nov Secretary Democratic Party Legis- 
lative Assembly President District Board, 


Chittoor Hlected tothe Madras Leg Assem- 
bly 1937 Address Madanapalle, Madras 
Presidency 
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RAMAN SIR CHANDRASEAHARA VFNKATA ht 

MA Hon PhD (Fueburg) Hon LLD 

(Glasgow and (Bombay) Hon DS&c (Cal 
cutta) (Benares) (Dacca) (Madras) and 
(Paris) I RS Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Physics (1330) Director Indian Insti 
tute of Science Bangalore 6 7th November 
1880 m Lokasundarammal Aduce AYN 
College Viza,1} 1tam and Presidency ( olle.e 
Madras -FHmiolled Office: Indian HKimance 
Dept 190717 Palht Prof Calcutta Univ 

1917 33 Hon perry » Indian Association 
for the Cultivation ot Science 1919 33 British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto) 1924 Re 
pearch Associate California Institute of 
lecnnology 1924 President Indian Science 
Congress 1928 Mateucei Medallist Rome 
1929 Hughes Medallist of the Royal Society 
(1930) Icllow of the Institute of Physics 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon Mem Ind 
Math Soc Indian Chemical S ciety and 
Patna Med Assoc Hon [ llow Aurich Phys 
Soc and Royal Phil Sou. Glasgow Publica 
trons Lxperimental Investigatons on 
Vibrations Iheory of Bowed Instruments 

Molecwar Diftraction of Jight Music 
Instruments A Tay Studes and numerous 
scientific papers in the Indian Journal of 
Physics which was est vblished by him and 1n 
British ind Amcrican journals President 
Indian Aca tumy of Scunces 1934 Address 

Indian Institute of Scicnce Bangalore 


RAMASWAMI ATxAP Ihe Hon Sir C P 
KCII cr 19409 € Ti 1928 Dewan of 


Travancore since 1936 Fellow of Madr‘s 
University b 


12 N v 1879 o s of late 
C R&R Pattabhn Ramayyar 
Vilnl High Court and 
attcrwirds a Judce Madris 
City Court m Sitammal 
/dotC V BR Sastri the 
; first Indlan Judge in 
Midras thiee s due 

Wesleyan High Schoo] Pre 
sidcney College and Law 
€ lleje Madras Joined the 
Madias Bar 1908 ‘1nd led 
the o1iginil side soon aftei 

waids ent lied specially as 
an Advocrte 1923 Kellow of University 1912 
Member cf Mai1as Corpcration 1911 served 
on manv cymmittecs Viember of the Indien 
National Congress wd wis its All India 
Sccietiry 1917 18 Madias Delegate to Dull 
War Gonfcrence Tiustee Pachayappa s 
College ‘Iiusts 191419 gave evidence betore 
the Southborouzh Commission on Indian Re 
t rms and theMeston Committee on Finance 
also before Mr. Montague and Lord Chelms 
toid give evidence in Jondon before the 
Joint Parliamentary Comnuttee on Indian 
Reforms 1919 University Wember of J egis 
lative Counc) Madras 1919 Member cf 
Committee to triame Rules under Reforms 
Act 1919 “fember of legislative Council 
under Retormed Constitutiog for Madras 
1920 Advocate General for the Presidency 
1920 engaged fiom 1910 in almost all heavy 
trials 12- Madras one of the Indian 1epresen 
tatives at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva 1926 and 1927 Rappor 
teur to the League of Nations Commuttee 





RAMANATHAN THI HON MR S 


RAMLSAM Sir VEPA 


RAMPUR Capr HI8 


Who's Who in Inadta, 


on Public Health 1927 Jaw Member of 
Madras Government 1923 28 Vice President 
Executive Council 1924 resigned member 
ship of Madras Government March 1928 and 
rejoined the Bar April 1928 delivered the 
Sri Krishna Rajendra University J ecture at 
Mvsore 1928 represented the State of Cochin 
before the Butler Enquiry Committee 1928 

member of the Sub committee to draft consti 

tution for uniting British India and the Indian 
States ina Federation 1930 Delegate to the 
Indian Round Table Conference 1nd member 
of the Kedeial Structure Committee of the 
RTC 1931 Acting Law Member Govern 
ment of India 1931 Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to the Government of Travancore 

Member of the Consultative Committee of 
the R TC delivered the Convocation Address 
cf the Delhi University 1932 Lagore Law 
Lecturer Calcutta Untrversity 1932 Acting 
( »mmeice Member of the Government of 
India 1)32 (Chairman of the Committee 
.ppointcd by Chamber of Princes to consider 
the Whitc Laper 1933  Membe1 of the Joint 
Select Committec of Parliament on Indian 
Reforms 1133 Delegite to World Tconomic 
Conference 19838 drifted a new constitution 
tor Kathmere 1934 Member of the Govern 
ment of Indi. Committee on Secretanat 
Irocedure 1935 Dewan of ‘ravancore 
1936 Conferred the title of Sachivothama 

by Hus Highness the Maharaja of [ravancore 
was instrumental m implementing the Tem 
ple [ntiy Proclamation of His Hughuess 
1936 Chief Commissioner Travancore Boy 
Scouts Association 1937 ‘ice Chancellor 
Travancore Uniselsity 1937 Publications 

Contrit utions to various periodicals on politi 
cal financial and literary tomcs interested 
In Fiench literature Recreations lawn 
tennis riding andwilking Address Tilvan 


drum Travancore’ India The Grove 
Mylapore Madras Dehsle Ootacamund 
India = Clubs National Jiberal Royal 


Automobile Madras Cosmopolitan 


MA BL 
Mimister of Public Information Government 
of Madras 06 30th December 1895 Educ 
Pachal\appas College Christian College Law 
College Madras 4ddress Lioyds Road, 
Cathedral P O Madras. 


BA, BL, retirea 
Judge High Court, Madras 6 27 
July 1875 m lLakshminarasamma Educ 

Hindu Coll, Vizagapatam Presidency Coll 
Madras and Law Coll, Madras Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 at Madras 1900 1920 Govt 
Pleader 191620 appomted Judge 1920 
Address Gopal Vihar Mylapore, Madras 


HIGHNESS ALIJAH 
FARZANDI DILPIZIR I DAULAT 1 INGLISHIA 
MUKALIS UD DAULAH NASIR UL-MULK 
AMIR UL UMRA NAWAB SIR SAYED MOHAM 
MAD RAZA ALI KHAN BAHADUR KCSI 
LLD MUSTAID JUNG 0 17th Nov 1906 
Succeeded 20th June 1930 State has area 
of 892 54 square mules and population 
464 919 Permanent Salute 15 Guns Address 
Rampur State U P 


RANA TRIBHUVANRAI D 


Who's Who wn India 


RAMUNNI Mrvown Sim honkoTtH ht er 
1933 Diwan Bahadur 1927 MA (Cantab ) 
LL D (Hony Madras) 06 Trichur 14 Seyt 
1872 m \ K halhant Amma of Trichw 
twos andoned fFduc Mahiiaja 8 College 
Ernakulam Presidency College Madras 
Christ 8 College (scholar) Cambridge Latered 
the Madras Kduc Department 1898 Prof 
of Zoology 1910, retired 1927 Connected 
with the Midris University since 1912 
Vice Chancellor 1928 34 Life Member of 
the Senate nominated Member of the Madris 
Legislitive Council on two occisions re 
presented thc Madras University at the 
Congress of the Universities of the Lmpire 
at Ldinburgh 1931 Chairman Inter Univer 
sity Board 1932 33 Member Council ot 
State 1934 36 4ddress Vepery Madras 
honkoth House fTrichm Cochin Statc 
South India 


R&AO BAHADUR 
BA LIB Atlvocate Bon bay Hi h Cout 
ex Dewan Juni.,alhand Radhwpur 0 1870 
Educ Bahduthhan)i High 
Scho»)l Junagadh Wilson 
College and Govt Law 
School Bomb v1}5 

Appointed Asst Durbu 


Agent Alienation Settle 
ment Office Junagadh 
18)7 Duibau Arent 1839 


trantcd by Juni,adh State 
hereditary annuity cf 
Rs 360 m 189) Jeu 
Remembrance Jun igadh 
Stite 19001919 Pcliticrl 
Secretary 1920 Dewan 1021.3 Shifte! 
to Rajlot for piatice iw ylerler 1)24 
Nominated Member (Civil Station Com 
mittce Rajhot 19.7 Member of Water 
works Committee Vice Chairman Bench 
of Hon Ma,istiites 13271936 Chauman 
1936 Dewan Radhanpur State 1936 1337 
President Kathiawar Onrjhani.e 14337 
creited Rao Saheb 1931 R10 Bahadur 
1935 Address Rajkot CS 


RANCHHODLAL Sirk CHINUBHAIL MADHOW 
LAL Second Baronet cr 1918 6 18 
April 1906 8 of 1st Baronet and 
Sulochana d@ of Chunilal Khushalral 3s 
father 1916 m 30th November 1924 
with -Fanumati d@ of Jhaverilal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad (Yather was first 
member of Hindu community to recelve a 
Baronetcy) Heirs Sons (1) Udayan bp 
20 July 1929 (2) kirtidev b 15 March 1932 
A dau b 1926 d 1927 Address Shanti 
kunj, Shahibag Ahmedabad 

RANGACHARIAKR DEWAN BAHADUR TIRUVEN 
KATA BA BL CIE _ (1925) since 
1920 Vakil, High Court Madras 6 1865 m 
Ponnammal], ¢ of & Rajagopala Alyengar of 
Srirangam, Educ S P G College, Tn 
chinopoly, Law College Madras School 
master for 8 years, enrolled as Vakil 
High Court, Madras 1891 Professor, Law 
Coll 1898 1900 Member, Madras Corpn since 
1908, Member, Madras Legis Council 1916 
1919, Elected Member Leg Assembly till 
1935 Member, Indian Bar Committee Mer 
cantile Marme Committee Esher Committee 
Elected Dy President, Leg Assembly 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 





RANGANATHAM 
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de] uta ion at London with the Colonial Othce, 
President, Telegraph Committee 1921, 
Member Frontier Committee Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board Represented India 
at the opening by H R H the Duke of York 
of the Federal Parhament at Canberra Aus 
traha 1927 Chairman Indian Cinemato- 
graph Committee 1928 Vice Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council Chairman Army Re 
trenchment Committee 1931 Publcatrons 

A book on Village Panchayats Address 

Ritherdon House Vepery, Madras 


Arcor BA BL 0b 29 
June 1879 Iluc Christian and Law 
Colleges Madras  Lntered Government 
Service in 1)01 resigned Deputv Collector 
ship m 191lo entered Legislative Council 
in 1920 for Bella:y District re elected in 1922, 
1926 and 1330 Went to I ngland as a mem 
ber of the Nationt! Convention Ieputrtion mm 
1924 Minister for Development Madias 
Deccmber 1926 to March 1928 Hon Sec 
retary Loung Mens Indian Association 
Madras from 1916 Hon Organising Secretary 
and Ireasurer Reconstruction Teague 1928 
Joint General Secretary Theosophical Society 
Inlian Section 193134 Member General 
Council Theosophical Society 1934 Director 
India Sugars and Refineries Ttd Hosep.ta 
Commissioner for Tuupiti Tirumalu Devis 
thanams Jfublicatiors Iditor (1923 32) 

Prajatiundhu a Telugu Magazine dey otcd 
to the education of the Licctorate Author of 

Iniitn Village —18 1t 15 The World 
in Distress India from a Theosophists 
Point of Vicw iddress |§ Theosophical 
Socitty Adyir Madras 8S, Tirupati § 


RANGNEKAR SasgnA SHANKAR BA, LIB, 


Barrister at Law Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court b 20th December 1878, UOhief 
Presidency Magistrate 1924 Acting dudge 
High Court Bombay 1926-1927 and again 
m 1928 confirmed April 1929 Address 
High Court Bomba\ 


RAO TH! Hon Dr UL RAMA President Madras 


Ieg Council b 1°th September 1874 


kdue Madras Christian College and Madras 
Medical Collec Medical Practitioner 
Madras Councillor Corporation of Madras 


Member Madras Leg Council member 
Council of State resigned membership otf 
Council of State mm 1930 Was member 
Madras Medical Council and its Vice Presi 
dent was Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
was a member of the Senate of the Madras 
University was President of the Indian 
Medical Association Editorof The Antisep 
tic and Health District Superinten 
dent St Johns Ambulance Association 
Madras Organiser Madras Ambulance 
Corps Durector United India Life Assur 
ance Co Itd organised Congress Hospital 
mm Midras during the C D Movement in 1930 
Publication lirst Aid im Accidents 

First Aid mn Child Birth and Health 
Tracts (in English Tamil Telugu and 
Canarese) 4ddress Hawarden , Lauder’s 
Gate Road Vepery Madras 


RAO, VINAYEK GANPAT, BA (Bom), 1908, 


BA, LLB (Cantab), 1913, called to the 
Bar 1914 Professor of French atthe Elphin 
stone College, Bombay 6 24 September 
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1888 m Miss B R_ Kothare,d of 
Mr BR N Kothare, Solicitor Educ Liphin- 
stone Middle School kiphinstone High School 
Elphinstone College St Johns College 
Cambridge Grenoble University (Irance) 
Hon Professor of Trench at the Liphinstone 
College, 1914 1917 Hon Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914 1917, 1921 1923 
Officer d Academie Prof of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay 
1923 1924 (June), Asstt Law Reporter 
India Law Reports, Bombay geries for some 
time , joined the Educational Bervice Prof 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924 Justice of Peace 1927 Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation Ex 
Chairman of the Schools Committee Bombav 
Municipality District Commissioner 
Municipal Boy Scouts Association Member 
Lxecutive Counul of the Safety Turst 
Association Charman Junior Red Cross 
Society A Trustee of the Prince of Wales 
Museum Fellow of the Bombay University 
Dean of the Faculty of Aits Bombyy 1 niver 
sity, Lieutenant in the University Iraiming 
Corps <Addres 347, Ialbadevi Road 
Bombay (2) 
RASHID MovLvI KazlI ABDUR JHAN 
BAHADUR BA MLC _ Bengal graduated 
from the Dacca College in 1915 Trom 1915 
to 1919 Headmaste: of a Government aided 
High Madrasah vt Dacca 
In 1319 starteda book 
sell n, and publishing bus 
ness at Dacca under the 
name of The Provincl 
rida In 1925 started 
a printing business known 
as the Provincial Machine 
Press A zemindir and 
a lewdirg publisher of 
Bengali heis the’ sole 
donor and founder of hazi 
Abdul Hamid Tee Pri 
mary School at Nalindia 
handed over to the Dacca Municipality 
Secretary and benefacto: of Mohajampur 
H k& School and the Rampal kh A 
Rashid H E School both in Dacca District 
a member of the Dacca Dist1ict School Board 
and Dacca University Court Director and 
Treasurer of the Dacca Central Co operative 
Bank, Ltd and the Dhakeshwa11 Cotton Mills 
Lid Bengal a Life Member and donor of Sir 
Sahmullah Muslim Orphanage Dacca, a 
Member of the Managing Committee of the 
Priyanath H I School a member of the 
Governing Body of Sir Sahlmullah Inter 
mediate College Dacca and Chairman of the 
Jahangir Nagar Lraders Co operative Bank 
Ltd Daccr b&b 1892 Address Canal View, 
Narinda Road, Dacca Bengal 
RASUL, BuGaM AlzazZ, Diputy President 
U P Leg Council m Syed Aizaz Rasul 
Lalugdar Jalalpur, Oudh and member U P 
Leg. Assembly, duc Queen Marys 
College, Lahore Sole elected woman member 
of the uU P Legislative Council member 
of the Saudila Municipal Boa Standing 
Com member of the All Indla Womens 
Conference, Hon Secretary Oudh Ladies 
Cluh member of the Lady Haig Necdlework 
Guild and U P Girl Guides’ Association 
Addrese Saudila, Hardo: Dist , Oudh 
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RAU SIR RAGHAVINDRA MA (Madras Univ ) 


Created Knight Bachelor in leb 1937 6 
24 May 1889 m Satyabhama Rau Educ 
Kundapur High School Mangalore Govt 
College and Madras Christian College Fnter 
ed the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
in 1912 18 the result of a competitive examina 
tion §«60After serving im various accounts 
Offices entered the Government of India 
Secretariat Finance Department in 1921 
Aiter o years durmg which he was Under 
secretary and Deputy Secretary in that 
Department and was attached to the Lee 
Commission as an Assistant Secretary on the 
financial side joined the Railway Department 
in 1926 Became Director of Imance in 
1928 and officiated as imancivl Commissioner 
of Railways for the first time in 1929 and w1s 
appointed substantively to that post in 1932 
On complction ot the prescribed tenure of 5 
years m that post appointed Accountant 
General Bombay in 1987 Address 
Accountant General Bombay 


SiznpD Sir BCE (Kt 1935) 
LBA LLB (Allahabad Uni ) 
Addres Abulaas Lane Banukipur Patna 
& 29 April 1882 Zdue Guvernment High 
School Moradabad and Mahomedan 
College Aligarh Started practice at 
Moradabad 1n 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics returned to UP Legis Council 1912, 
took prominent part in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation elected Trustee of Algarh College 

gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee, returned 
unopposed to U P Council in 1916 and 1920 

was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation 1n Municipal 
Boards in UP took active part in negoti 

ating the Congress League Compact in 1916, 
same year settled at Allahabad identified him 
self with Swara) and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing trom non co operation pro- 
gramme became independent 10 politics 1920 
member of Council of State 1921-1926 elected 
member of Delhi Univeraity Court was mem 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report, headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla 
ture to Viceroy 1n 1922 and 1923 1n connection 
with Turkish question, gave non party evi 
dence before Reforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924, President, All India Moslem 
League Bombay Session, Decr 1924 
Member, Govt of India s Deputation to South 
Africa (19251926) | Substitute Delegate 
Government of India s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations Geneva 1929 Agent 
ofthe Government of India 193538 Publs 
cations Essays on Moslem Questions (1912) 

‘‘ My Impressions of Soviet Russia, ’ (1930) 
Address Motadabad 


B LY, SIR PROFULLA CaaNpRA Kt, CIE, D 8c 


(Edin ), Ph D (Cal), Paltit Prof of Chemistry, 
Univ Coll of Sc, Calcutta, 6 Bengal, 1861, 
Fduc Calcutta, Edinburgh Univ Graduated 
at Edinburgh, D Sc 1887, Hon Ph D , Calcutta 
Univ 1908, Hon DSc, Durham Univ, 1912 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society, Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti 
cal Works, Ltd Address College of Sclence, 
Calcutta 
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and 1926; Temp, Addl. Judge, 1927; Per- 
manent Judge, 1928. Address: Hillside, 
Palace Road, Bangalore. 


REMEDIOS, Monsianok James Dos, B.A., 


BREADYMONEY, Sr JSHANGIE OowaAsiI 
JEHANGIR; se¢ JEHANGIE, 


REDDI, Sm VENKATA Kurma. (See under 
VENKATA KURMA REDDI.) 


REILLY, 


REED, 8 : BE, LL.D. J-P- (Oct. 1918); Dean, Vicariate of Bombay 
(Glasvow) eae heer, . ae. (1929); Chaplain, St. "Teresa’s Chapel and 
1938, Editor, The Tvmes of India,  Ftincipal, St. Teresa’s High School since 


Bombay, 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of India, 1897; 
Sp. Correspdt., Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle through famine districts of India, 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 1905-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec.., 
Bombay Pres., King and Lord 


Hardinge Memorials; Ez. Lt.-Col. Commdg. : 


Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confce., 1909. Address: 
The Times of India, Salisbury Square House, 
Fleet Street, London, E, C. 4. 


REID, His EXCELLENOY Sir ROBERT NEM, M.A. 
(Oxon.), K.C.8S.I., K.C.I.E, Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal, 1924, Governorof Assam. 
b. 15 July 1883, m. Amy Helen Disney, 
3909. Educ: Malvern and 
Brasenose Coll., Oxford ; 
1.C.8. 1906; arrived in India 
1907, Asst. Magte., Bengal; 
Under-Secretary, 1911-14; 
I.A.R.O., 1916-19; Magte. 
and Collector 1920-27. 
Secretary, Agriculture and 
Industries Department, 
1927-28; Commissioner, 
Rajshahi Division, 1980; 
Offe. Chief Secretary, 

: 1930-31; Member of Execu- 
tive Council, Benga! from Jan, 1934. Address: 
Government House, Shillong; The Warren, 
Therpeness, Suffolk. 


REILLY,LiEvt,.-CoLONEL SIRBERNARDRAWDON; 
K.C.M.G, (1934); C.ILE. (1926) ; O.B,E. (1918); 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Aden, 
gince April 1937. 6. 25th March 1882. Educ. : 
Bedford School. Joined Indian Army, 1902, 
entered Indian Political Department, 1908; 
served in India and Aden in various appoint- 
ments. Officiated as Political Resident 
Aden, 1925 and 1926, and Resident and 
Commander-in-Chief, Aden, in 1930 and 1931. 
Appointed Resident and Commander-in- 
Chief in March 1931, and Chief Com- 
missioner, Aden, in Apri) 1932. Appointed 
His Majesty’s Commissioner and Pleni- 

tentiary to His Majesty the King of the 

emen in December 1933 and concluded a 
treaty with the Yemen in February 1934, 
Add,ess: The Residency, Aden. 


HENRY D’ARCY 
Chief Justice of the 





CORNELIUS, 
High Court of 
Mysore, 1934, b. 15th January 1876. 
m, to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903). Educ.: Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899; Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910-1913; District 
and Sessions Judge, 1916. Ag. Judge, High 
Court of Judicature, Madras, 1924, 1925 


RIZVI, SYED WAKIL AHMAD, B.A., 


1904. Diocesan Inspector of School, 1920, 
b. 9th August 1875. Educ.: at St. Xavier's 
College and at the Papal Seminary, Kandy, 
Ceylon. Address; St. Teresa’s Chapel, Girgaum, 
Bombay. 


RESHIMWALE, KESHAVARAO GOVIND, B.A. 


(Allahabad); b. April 1879. Bduc.: St. Xavier's 
High School, Bombay and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, Revenue Training in Central 
Provinces; worked in Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
08; then as Inspecting Settlement Officer in 
1910; then in Revenue Department as Amin 
(Tehsildar), Subha (Collector), Director, 
Land Reeords; then as Settlement Officer. 
Was awarded the title of Musahib-i-Khas 
Bahadur at the Birthday Durbar of H. H. 
The Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar II 
in 1930. Revenue Minister, Holkar State, 
Retired, January 1933. Address ; Nandlalpur 
Indore City, 


RICHMOND, Sir (ROBERT) DANIRL, Kt. (June 


1936), C.I.E. (June 1932); Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Madras. b. 29 Oct. 1878. m. 
Monica, only d. of Sir James Davy, K.C.B. 
Educ.: Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill. Joined Indian Forest Service, 
Nov. 1901, served in various capacities includ- 
ing Principal, Madras Forest College; Asst. 
Inspector-General of Forests to Government 
of India, 1919-1922 ; Conservator of Forests, 
1923: Chief Conservator of Forests, 1927. 
Retired, 19832; appointed Member, Madras 
Services Commission; Chairman, 1934. 
Address : Madras Club, Madras, 


RIVETT-CARNAO, JOHN THURLOW, retired Dy. 


Inspr.-General cf Police, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 2nd s, of late Charles Forbes Rivett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr.&, of 
Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838-41. }. 1856. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d. of jate H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Lushai Expedition, 1889-90 (clasp). Address : 
Shillong, Assam. 


LL.B., 
(1934), Minister, Interim Ministry ; 
President, C. P. Legislative Council, 5. 
Nov. 1885. Edue.: Government College, 
Jubbulpore, M. C. C. Allahabad and Morris 
College, Nagpur. Started practice at 
Raipur as a High Court Pleader and rose to 
the top; a staunch advocate of Hindu-Moslem 
unity ; a nationalist in politics ; entered Legis. 
Council, 1927; elected President, Legis. 
Council, 1931. Address: Raipur, C.P. 


C.B.E. 
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RIZVI, SYED AHMAD HusAIN, KHAN BAHADUR, 
MBE,MLC,U P, 1s a leading zemmdar, 
businessman and is a honorary special first class 
Magistrate He is a for 
Fen ot mer Chairman of the 
Lucknow Improvement 
Tiust and ex senior Vice 
Chanman of the Lucknow 
Muntipal Board, 1s_ the 
pioprito:r of Messrs 
Ahbmid Husain Dilda 
Husain Betel IFobacco 
Manufacturers Lucknow 
He was appointed as a 
membe1 of the Benares 
Municipal Inquiry Com 
mittee in 1931,1s a Director 
of the Camptergan) Sugar Mills Ltd, the 
Pipraich Sugar Mulls, Ltd, and the Sitapur 
Electric Supply Co, Ltd He 1s alsoa mem 
ber of the Northern India Local Board of 
Indian National Airways Ltd, Delhi, the 
Advisory Local Board of the Central Bank 
ot India Ltd, Lucknow, the Committee of 
Oriental Studis in Lucknow University, and 
the Lucknow Improvement Trust , 18 a partnel 
in many Mills and 18 @ member or patron 





of many public imstitutions Bb 1883 
Address. Abdul Aziz Road, Lucknow, U P 
ROBERTSON, MaJoR-GENERAL DONALD 
LLPHINSTONE CB, DSO, Commander, 


Waziristan District b&b 22nd Dec 1879 m 
Eveline Catharine d of Sir John Miuille 
Educ ; Radky and Sandhurst Jomed 
Probyn’s Horse in 1900, Chef Instructor, 
Cavalry School 1921, AAG, Northern 
Command, 1924 , Commander Jhansi Brigade 
1928, Director, Personal Services, 1932 
Address * Flagstaff House, DIh, NWF 
Province. 


ROERICH, PROFESSOR NICHOLAS K , 
Commander, Order of Imperial Russians of 
St Stanislaus, St Anne and St Vladimir 

Commander, Hirst Class of Swedish Order of 
the Northern Star, French Legion of Honour 
Yugoslavian St Sava I Cl Grand (ross , Hon 

President, Rerich Museum, New York, Hon 

President, Union Internationale Pour le Pacte 
Reerich, Bruges, Hon President, Permanent 
Peace Banner Committee, New York (First 
World Conference of Reerich Pact Union held 
Bruges, Sept. 1931, Second Conference 
Bruges, Aug 1932, lhird International Peace 
Bauner Convention, Washington, Nov 1933}, 
Rorich Pact was signed at White Houst, 
Washington by United States and 20 othe 
American Republics on April 15, 19385 

Hon. Member of Yugoslavian Academy of Art 
and Science, Vice-President of Archsological 
Institute of America, Member of Academy of 
Rheims, Societaire of Salon d’Autumne Paris, 
Hon. Protector and President of 70 Rench 
Societies in the world 06 St. Petersburg, 10th 
Oct 1874, 8 of Konstantin Rerich and Marie 
V. Kalashnikoff. m 1901, Helena Ivanovna 
Shaposhnikov, §8t. Petersburg, two sons 
Edue ; School of Law, University of St 
Petersburg ; Studied drawing and painting 
under Michail O Mikeshine, glso under 
Kuindyy at Academy Fine Arts, St Peters 
burg and under Cormon and Puvis_ de 
Chavannes in Paris. Professor of Imperial 
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Archmological Institute, St Petersburg, and 
Assistant Editor of Art, 1898-1900; Director 
of School of Encouragement of Fine Arts in 
Russia, and President, Museum of Russian 
Art, 19061916, Archeological excavations 
of Kremhn of Novgorod, exmbition and 
lecture tours in Sweden, Finland, Denmark 
and Kngland, 19161919, came to United 
States, 1920, headed five years Art L.xpedition 
in Central Asia, making 500 paintings and 
collecting data on Asiatic Culture and Philoso- 
phy, 1923 1928, Rerich Museum established 
in his honour in New York City, 1923, now 
containing over 1,000 of his paintings , Rerich 
Halls established in Riga, Paris, Belgrad, 
Rigra, Benares, Bruges, Naggar, Kyoto, Zagreb 
Allahabad Buenos Aires, Praha, and Trivan- 
drum, 2,000 others of his paintings are in the 
Louvre, Luxembourg, Victoria Albert Museum, 
Stockholm, Helsingki, Chicago Art Institute, 
Detroit Museum, Kansas City Museum, Omaha 
Museum, Tretiakov Gallery Moscow, Tripoli 
Museum, Buenos-Aires National Museum, 
Vatican, etc , 1923-1929, headed American 
Central Asiatic Roerich Expedition, Presi- 
dent, Founder of Urusvat Himalayan 
Research Institute, Naggar, Punjab, India , 
excavated prehistome burial, Pondicherry, 
French India, 19830 Theatrical productions , 
Moscow Art Theatre, Covent Garden, 
Dhiaghileff Ballet, Chicago Opera, Com 
posers League (Sacre de Printempts with 
Stravinski), 193435 headed U 8 Exped 
tion in search for drought resisting plants to 
Central Asia Publications Complete works 
1914, Adamant 1924 (also in Russian and 
Japanese), The Messenger 1925 (Ad yar-Madras) 
Paths of Blessing 1925, Himalaya 1926, Joys 
of Sikkim 1928, Altai-Himalaya 1929, 
Heart of Asia 1930 (also in Russian 
and Spanish), Flame in Chalice 1930, 
Shambhala 1930, Realm of Light 1931, 
Fiery Stronghold (1933), Monographs on 
Reerich by  Rostislavov, Guidoni, Serge 
Makovsky (Toison d’Or), Jubilee Monograph 
1916 Alex Benois, Baltrushaitis, Remuisoff, 
Himalaya Monograph, Corona Mundi Mono 
graph, Vrais et Beau, New York, Monograph 
1932 1935 Tandan, Tampy and Mongolian 
Monograph Life Member of Bengal Aslatic 
Society , Life Member of Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, Hon Member, Maha Bodh 
Society, Calcutta, Hon Member, Bose 
Institute, Calcutta Paintings in India in 
Bharat Kala Bhawan, Benares, Allahabad 
Museum, Bose Institute, State gallery, Tra- 
vancore Adyar Museum, Madras, Tagore, 
Shantiniketan, Urusvati Institute , Naggar, 
etc Address Estate in Naggar, Kulu, 
Punjab, British India 


ROUGHTON, Not. James BA (Oxon), 1908, 


CIE (1932), ICS, Govt of Central Pro- 
vinces 6 25 Dec 1885 m Muriel Edith Boas 
Educ Winchester and New College, Oxford, 
Jomed ICS 1909 Central Provinces Com- 
mission, Under Secretary 1918, Dy Com- 
missioner 1919 , Provincial Supermtendent of 
Census Operations 1920, Durector of Indu- 
stries and Registrar, Cooperative Credit, 
1928, Dy Secretary, Government of India 
Department of Commerce, 1925, Finance 
Secretary, C.P Government 1928; Commus- 
sioner 1933 , Chief Secretary 1933 , Temporary 
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Member of Council, Revenue and Finance, ROY, Rat BAHADUR SUKHRAJ, Zemindar and 


1934 Temporary Member of Council, Home, 


1936; Chairman Motor Vehicles Insurance 
Committce 193637, Officiating Financial 
Commissioner, 1937 Address Nagpur, 


Central Provinces 


ROWJ] L MAHOMEDBHOY IBRAHIMBHOY J P, 
Sh inff of Bombay Vizirto H H The Aga 
Khan Born 1900 He1isa leading member 
of the Ismaili Khoya Community and comes 
from a family wellknown for its charities He 
became a member of the 
Ismaili Khoja Council in 
1921 and was chosen as 
Secretary of the Ismaili 
Khoya Council a few years 
liter was Vice President 
and President of the Ismauli 
Khoja Couneil elected 
member of the Bombay 
Municipiul Corporation for 
the last five years and 18 at 
present a member of the 
Standing Committee He 
recently, built a sanatorium at Matheran for 
the use of the Ismaili Khojya Community 
Address 185187 Samuel Stieet Bombay 





BOWLANDS, WILLIAM SHAW, BA (Oxon) 
Hon Mod and it Hum, Principal Robert 
son College Jubbulpore 06 Mar 1, 1888 
m Gwladys Irene Scotland Education 
Beaumaris Llandovery College and CCC 
Oxon, Professor of Philosophy, Robertson 
College 19121926 Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur University since 
1924 2nd Lieut TARO attached to lst 
Vith Jat Light Infantry, 1918 1919 Publica 
tions A Guide to General Lnglish(with N R 
Naviekar), Commentaries on Newmans 

Idea of a University " and Walkers 
“ Selected Short Stories ’ Address Robertson 
College Jubbulpore 


ROY, Br. Rev. Avaustin, Bishop of Coimba 
tore 19041931. 6. France, 1868, Address 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 


ROY, SIR GANENDRA PROSAD, Kt (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi 
neers, 0 6 Feb 1872 m  Merthas 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty Iduc Cooper 8 
Hill Appomted Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on Ist Oct 1894, Superinten 

dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov 1907, Direc 

tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct 1916 and Post 

master-General, Bengal and Assam on Ist Feb 
1920, was Postmaster General, Burma, from 
14th Dec 1921 to 13th April 1922, Post 
master General, Bengal and Assam, from 
lst December 1922 to 2oth April 1923 

Dy Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec 
1928 to 29th Feb 1924, Ch Lnogineer, Tele 
graphs from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug 192p, 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
3925-27, Address Simla, 


Banker, Member of J oegislative Assembly 
b 28th Sept 1878 Edue Bhagalpur Had 
been Municipal Commissioner for 15 years 
of Bhagalpur Municipality, an Hon Magis 
tiate for about 80 years Member Legis 
Counul, Bihar and Orissa a member of 
Council of State and at present member of 
the I egislatave Assembly served as member, 
Advisory Board of EK JI Railway, Calcutta 
Donated Rs 30000 to Bhagalpur Munic- 
pality and Rs 25,000 to the Patna Univer 
sity Address Roynibas, Bhagalpur (Bihar 
and Orissa) 


ROY, SURENDRA NATH, SASTRA VAOHASPATI! 


B.A., BL. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. 6. April 
1862. Educ.* St. Xavier’s College , Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta 
Lnrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1883, 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 , elected Vice-Chair- 
manof the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality in Bengal) in 1897, has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900, Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895-1900 , Member 
Dist. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916- 
3922 elected Member, Bengal J egis 
Council in January 19123 and elected to Coun 
cil at subsequent clections , elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis Council as 
President of High Prices Committee , elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Councilin Feb. 1921, acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922, introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal] Legis. Council] and got it passed by 
the Council 1n 1919 elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1918 1929, was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
Institute of Science nommated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman _ served as Deputy Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council , 1s Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders’ Association , member 
of the Indian Association , was Chairman of 
the All Bengal Ministerial Officers Conference 
held at Burdwan Publwatons. (1) ‘'A 
History of the Native States of India’ a 
Local Self Government 1n Bengal, Financial 
Condition of Bengal, ‘Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,” 
etc Address Behala, Calcutta. 


RUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS, LAURENCE FRE- 


DERICc, MA, B Litt (Oxon), 1920, OBE, 
1920 CBE (1923) Personal Asst toH H 
Maharaja Jam Saheb formerly fFYoreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes Special Org nisation 
Membre Assoctie of the International 
Diplomatic Academy of France 0 10 
July 1891 m 1923, Freda e d of Frederick 
Chance two s one d Edue University 
College, Oxford, Private study in Paris, 
Venice, Rome, Lecturer at Irmity College, 
Oxford, 1912 , travelled Canada and USA, 
1913: Fellow of All Souls, 1912, attach- 
ed General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916 Professor of Modern Indian History 
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Allahabad University, 1915 1919 on 
special duty with the Government of India 
1918-1021 in India, England and America, 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H R H 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-22 Secretary to 
the Indian Delcgutiun st the Impenal Con 
ference, 1923 Director of Public Informa 
tion, Government of India, to end of 1925 
Political Secretary to Representative of thx 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference Publacations History of 
the Abbey of S Albans, Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material, Students 
Supplement to the Aina Akbara A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder India under 
Company and Crown India in 191718 

India in 1919 India in 1920 India in 
1921 22 Indiain 1922 23 1923 24 1924 20 

Genera] Editor, ‘‘ India of Today ” and India s 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2,3, seg Address The 
Palace, Jamnagar, Kathiawar 


RUSSELL, CoL ALEXANDER JAMES HUTCHISON, 
CBE KHS D B 


’ M ) M ’ ) 
DPH, DTM, Pubhc Health Comms 
sioner with the Government of India 5b 
30th August, 1882 m Jessie Waddell Muir 
Educ Dollar Academy, St Andrew’s Univer 
sity, Cambridge University, School of Tropical 
Medicine, Liverpool Mulitary Service, 1907 12 
Prof of Hygiene, Medical College, Madras, 
1912 17, Director of Public Health, Madras, 
1921 28, Royal Commission on Labour, 
Medical Assessor, 192931, Public Health 
Commissioner with Government of India 
Publicateons McNally s Sanitary Handbook 
for India, 6th and 6th Lditions 1917 and 1923 
Various publications on Cholera Address 
New Delhi and Simla 


RUSSELL, Str Gurung, K CIE (1937) Kt 
(1982), Commander of the Order of St 
John of Jerusalem (1937) BSc, AM 
Inst CE, M Inst E (India), JP, 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, Hon 
Col, N W Rly Regiment, Member of 
the Council of State 3s of the Rev 
John and Mrs Russell, Lochwinnoch, Scotland 
6 19th Jan 1887 m Florence Heggie, 
d of the late Rev Peter and Mrs Anton, 
Kilsyth, Scotland Educ at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University , graduated 
BSc,in 1907 Served Engineering Appren 
ticeship with Messrs Niven and Haddin 
Civil Engineers, Glasgow, in 1907 1910 
and then joined the staff of the North Bntish 
Raliway Appointed Asstt Engineer, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway 1913, Resident 
Ergineer 1919, Asst Secretary to the Agent 
1920 , Deputy Agent Junior 1922, Controller 
of Stores 1928, services lent to the Oudh 
and Rohiikhand Railway 1925, Deputy 
Agent Senior 1925, appomted offg Agent, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1926, 
confirmed as Agent 1927 , appomted Member 
Engineering, Railway Board 1928; Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, 192@ President 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) 
1933-84 Address Government of India, 
Simla and Delhi. 
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RUTNAGUR, SoORABJI MUNOCHERJI, JP 


MESA (Lond), Journalist and Technxral 
Adviser 6 21 January 1865 m 7th Jan 
1698, Dhunbai M Banay due fort 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
traming a8 mill manager in local cotton mills 
Founder and Editor of the Indian Toeztile 
Journal since 1890 Publications ‘ Electri- 
city in India’ (1912) ‘ Bombay Industries 

The Cotton Mills” (1927) with an Introduc- 
tion by HE Sir Leslie Wilson, Govemor of 
Bombay; ‘‘Men and Women of India” 
(1908), published under the patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras Jomt 
Editor, Indian Munverpal Journal and Sanvtary 
Record (1900 to 1903) Member of the first 
Managing Committee of the ‘‘ Bombay 
Sanitary Association ’ inaugurated by H E 
the Governor in 1903 Nomimated on the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 19171920 and Chairman of the War 
Pubhaty Committee for the Bandra Mahal 
in 1918 Author of several patented inven 

tions and Director of the Patents Department 
of M C Rutnagur & Co since 1800 Address 
Perry Cross Road, Bandra, Bombay 


SABNIS, RAO BAHADUR SIR RAGHUNATHRAO 


V, Kt (1925), BA, CIE 6 1 April 1857 
Edue Rajaram H 8, Kolhapur, Elphinstone 
Coll, Bombay Ent Educ Dpt, held offices 
of Huzur Chitnis and Ch Rev Officer 
Kolhapur Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898, 
1925, retired (1926) Hon Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur 1931, 
Fellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Br, President of the 
Tlakha Panchayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur Chairman of the Board of Director 
of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Kolhapur Sugar 
Mills Ltd Address Kolhapur, Shahupur1 


SACHSE SIR FREDERIC ALEXANDER, 
BA (Cantab), Knighted (19388) CSI 
(1935) CIE (1980), Member, Board of 


Revenues, Bengal 6 27 Feb 1878 m Hilda 
Margaret Gatey, d of Joseph Gatey, K C 
Educ Liverpool College and Caius College, 
Cambridge Settlement Officer, Mymensingh 
and Director, Land Records, and Rev Secre 


tary Publications ‘ Mymensingh District 
Gazetteer’ Address c/o Grindlay & Co, 
Calcutta 

SADIQ Hasan S, BA Bar at Law 
Member, Legisl Assembly 1923 26, 
1930 34 President of Messrs K B 


Shaikh Gulam Hussun & Co, Carpet 
Manufacturers 6 1888 Edue Govt College, 
Lahore and Gray’s Inn London , President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Amritsar, President Lite- 
rary Club, Amritsar, President, Tanzim 
Orphanage Amritsar takes active interest in 
Moslem education and political movements, 
President, Punjab and N W F Province Post 
Office and R M Association, 1924 25, 
Presided over All India Moslem Kashmiri 
Conference, 1928 For several years 
Chairman, Health and Education Commuttoes 
of Amritsar Municipality, Address Amritsar. 
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RADA, Br. REV. EMMANUEL; Vicar Apos SAHNI, Rat Bauapur Dasa Raw, MA 


SA 
telic of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 


ofTrina since 1909 5, Lodi,1860. Address: 
Toungoo, Burma. 


SAH + MoHAN LAL, MA, LLB,MLC,UP 
Bork 31 May,1895 Hehas beena member 
ot UP Banking Enquiry Committee (1929 30), 
of the U P Rural Debts Enquiry Committee 
(1932) and of 1ts Technical dcaittes (1932) 
of the UP. Industral 
Finance Committee (1934 
35) and of the U P 
Diectricity Enquiry Com 
mittec (1938) Nomunited 
membr UP Legislative 
Council] 1934 to repic sent 
Binkin* Intersts during 
considcration of debt bills 
Member Naini Jal Munici 
al Board 192124 and 
enior Vice Chairman 
BY “7* ance 1933 Offciated 
as its Chanman(1935 36) 
Address Bink Building, Ranikhet. 





SAHA, MEGHNAD, DSc, FRS, FASB, 
Head of Physics Dept, Allahabad Univ. 
b 1893 at Seoratali in Dacca Dist 
Educ Dacca and Presidency College, Calcutta 
Lecturer in Physics and Applied Mathematics 
Calcutta Univ. 1916, Premchand Roychand 
Scholar, 1918 , worked at the Imperial College 
of Science, London, 1921 22 and in Berlin 

Khaira Prof of Physics, Calcutta Univ 1921 

23, Prof of Physics, Allahabad Univ 1923, 
Life Member of Astronomical Society of France, 
was Foundation Fellow of Inst of Physics 

Fellow of Roy Soc (1927) Indian Representa 
tive at Volta Centenary, Como 1927, Fellow, 
Asiatic Soc of Bengal, 1930, founded U P 
Academy of Sciences and elected First Pie 

sident, 1931, Dean of Science Faculty, 
Allahabad Univ., (1931-1934). ember, 
Quinquennial Reviewing Committee, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore (1930), 
Member of Governing Body, Indian Research 
Fund Association (1930-1933), Member of 
Councu, Indian Institute of Science (1931- 
1934) President, Indian Science Congress, 
1934 President, National Institute of 
Sciences India 1937, Dnurector, Suitalpore 
Sugar Works Ltd , Bihar Carnegie Travelling 
Fellow, 1936 Found: ofa School of Rcsearch 
in Physicsat Allahabad Publecations Onthe 
Fundamental Law of Electric Action deduced 
from the Theory of Relativity, 1918, On 
Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation, 
1918, Selective Radiation Pressure, 1918 

Theory of Thermal Ionmsat'on and Physical 
Theory of Thermal Spectra, 192122, Ex- 
planation of Complex Spectia of Compounds 
1927, New X rays, 1932, Author of a pamph 
let ‘‘On the Need of a Hydraulic Research 
Laboratory in Bengal” and numerous 
Suentific papers, English, Continental and 
Amerian Author of a treatise on the 
Theory of Relativity, Author of a Treatise 
on Modern Physics, a Treatise on Heat, 
a Junior Text Book of Heat. Address 

Department of Physxs, Allahabad University. 
Allahabad. 


SAIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, 


to5t 


(1903), CIE (1935), 6 1 Dec 1879 Educ 
Punjab University, Lahore Lecturer in 
Punjab University 1903 4, appomted Govt 
of India scholar for traming in Archeology 
1904, Asstt Superintendent, Archeological 
Survey 1910, Curator, Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow 1912 Superintendent of A1cheo- 
logy m Kashmir (on deputation) 1913-17; 
supdt Archeological Survey of India 1917 
1925, Deputy Director General of Archzxo- 
logy 19251930, Director General of Archxo- 
logy in India 193135, now Dhurectcr of 
Archeology Jaipur State Publications 
(1) Catalogue of Museum of Aicheology at 
Sarnath , (2) Guide to the Buddhist Ruins 
of Sarnath , (3) Contributed two chapters to 
Sir John Marshall’s Mohenjodaio and the 
Indus = Civilisation (4) Annual Report, 
Archeological Survey of India for 1929 30, 
and annual reports of Circle Offices, (5) 
Archeological Remains and Ekacavations at 
Bauat, (6) Contributed man: articles to 
ubhications of the Department and other 
earned jouinals , (7) Excavated manv ancient 
sites im India ineluding first systematic 
exploration of Harappa in the Punjab before 
Mohenjodaro was discovered ddress : 
Residency Road, Jaipur, Rajputana 


SAILANA, His HIGHNESS RAJA SAHIB BHARAT 


DHARMA NIDHI DILECP SINGH BAHADUR OF 
b. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Gadi, 14 July 
1919 m. first tothe d. of d.H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Rawat of Mejain Udai- 
pur. Educ : Mayo College, Ajmer, Salute 11 
guns President of Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandal, Benares and the Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society. Address. Sailana, 


KHAN BAWADDR, 
ML.C, Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
Berar). 6. 1864. Educ. : 8t. Francis de Sale’s, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner's Office, 
Hoshangabad ; Extra Asstt. Commiasioner: 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921 § 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal; Per. Asstt. to 
Commiasioner of Berar in C. P. Commission , 
Official Receiver, Berar, President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in C. P. Council. 
Address : Akola. 


SAKLATVALA, SORABJI DonABJI, MLA ,BA, 
6 Maich 1879, 


J P , Director, Tata Sons Ltd 
m. Meherbai, d, of late 
Major Divecha, 1MS8 ; 
Educ at St Xavier’s 
College, Chalrman, 
Bombay Millowneis’ 
Assoulation, 1924, Vice- 
President, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, 
1929 30 and 193031, 
Elected Member Bom 
bay Legislative Councul, 
representing Mullowners’ 
Association, Bombay 
(Aug. 1934), Now Legis- 
lative Ascembly Publications: History of 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay. Address: 
Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 
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SANLATVALA, Sm Nowrol Barus, K 
(1937) Kt, (1933), CI (1928) JP, 


Chairman, Tata Sons, Ltd 6 10 Sept 1875 
m Goolbai, @ of Mr Hormasy: S Patiivala 
Educ , at St Xaviers College Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association 1916 
Employers’ Delegate from India to the Inter 
national Labou: Conference Geneva 1921 
Member, Legislative Assembly , representing 
Bombay Mulowners’ Association, 1922 
Address Bombay House Fort, Bombay 


SAKSDENA MOHAN Lat, BSC, LLB, Advocate 
b 24th Octobe: 1896, Educ Church Mission 
High School, Lucknow, Canning College, 
Lucknow, University School of Law, Allaha 
bad Joined NCO in 1920, member, 
Municipal Commussion, 192335 member, 
U P Legislative Council and Chief Whip 
Swara) Party 192426, General Secretary 
U P Provincial Congress Committee 1923 30 
member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 10935 
Address Amimnuddaula Park, Lucknow 


SALTER, Matcoum Gurnry, BA,Oxon 1910, 
MA,1933, I1k8, Prmcupil, Daly College, 
Indore 6 10 May 1887 fédue Cheltcnham 
Coll.ge and Hertford College Oxford Master 
at Whinchestcr College, 1911 In Indian 
Educational Service since 1913 Great Was 
Licut (T Capt), 12th Bengal Cavalry 

Mcsopotamia 1917-19, Assistant Mastcr al 
Aitchison College Lahore, 1920 23 Address 

Daly College, Indore, Ccntral India 


SAMBAMURTI THE Hon. MR B,BA,BL 
Speaher, Madras Legislative Asscmbly 
Prominent Congiessmian, gave up law 
practice to join NCO, Movement, (1921) 
General Secretary, Congiess,(1925) org inised 
Volunteer tiaming camps as President of the 
Hindustan Seva Dal, President, Bengal V olun 
teer Conference , Member, Congress Working 
Committee, (1929) elected to the Madras 
Legislative Assembly, (1937) Address 
Coconada , Legislative Assembly Hall, Madras 


SAMTULLAH KHAN, M, BA, LLB, 
Advocate. Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees’ Union, (1929 1930) 6. 1889 
m Miss Irasunnisa A Jalil Educ MAO 
College, Aligarh Worked on many war com- 
mittees during the war, Secy , Prov. Khilafat 
Committee, C P. 1920-24,, Secy , Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923), end 1931-32 
and its General Secretary 1932 33  Vite- 
Presdt, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
1921-28; one of the seeretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start, was Member, All 

India Congress Committee and the Central 
Khilafat Committee from 1921-23, non co- 
operated from practice from 1921-23 a 
member of Swara) party. Member, Legisla 

tive Assembly, 1924-26 Whip of the Swara) 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive Commjttee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute since 1915 

Hon. Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Nagpur 1927-32, President, Railway Mail 
Service Association (Branch) Nagpur, (1926) 

President, Nagpur Municipal Committees, since 
1982. Address ;: Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, C. P. 
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BE SAMPURNANAND, THE Hon Mr, B &e 


(ALLD ), LT (ALLD ), Mmister of Lducation 
of the U P Government b 1 Jan 1891, m 
Savitri Devi, Educ Queens College, 
Benares , Traming College, Allahabad 
After graduating worked as a teacher in the 
Prem Mahavidyalaya, Brindaban and the 
Harishchandra High School, Benares , worked 
at the Daly (Rajkumar) College, Indore, 
191518, Headmaster, Dungar _ College, 
Bikaner, 1918 21 , Professor hashi Vidyapith 
sinc. 1922, member A 1 C C since 1922 
with one break , 4 times Secy , U P Provincial 
Congress Committee, President, second 
AllIndia_ Socialist Conference, Bombay 
Publications Nine books in Hindi on political 
and historical subjects Address Secre- 
tariat, Lucknow , Jalipa Devi, Benares 


SAMTHAR, HH MAuARAJA SIR BIR SINGH 


K«.LE. 6b. 8 Nov. 


DEO, MAHARAJA OF, 
Bundel- 


acai S. 1806, Address: Samthar, 
n 
SANA’ULLAH ALHAJI Moonana,'  ODrR.,, 


Bar.-at Law MLA_ Bengal He _ belongs 
to an aristocratic family of Madarsha in 
Chittagong and 1s the only son of Haji Anwal 
Ali, who 1s domiciled at Buthidaung, Akyab, 
Burma, where he 1s a 
Special Power Headmin, : 
on Migistiate, Avcmin 
dar and Merchant His 
mother the late Begum 
Rafla Khatun belonged 
to a famous Syed family 
He 1s fully tramed in 
the old Scheme Madrasah 
and obtained the highest 
Award in Moulv Fadil 
In 1925 He was edu 
cated at the Presidency 
College, Calcutta and 
graduated with first class Hons 





in 1931 
He was called to the Bair from Lincoln s Inn 
in 1984 and obtamed the PhD degree of 
London Unversity in 1935 He travelled 


extensively through Islamic countries He 1s 
connected with many organisations and insti- 
tutions and 1s Secretary of the Assembly 
Ulama Group Lectwer, Calcutta University 
and lb a practising Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court Publwation ‘Decline of the Sajugid 
Empire” (Calcutta University Press) 
6b 1910 Address Wahiullah Lane, Calcutta 


SANGLI, HER HIGHNESS SHRIMANT SOUBHAGYA- 


PATWARDHAN, RANI 
SAHEB OF, 8 1891 She is the daughter of 
Sir M V Josh, ACITN BA, LLB, of 
Amaroti Ex Home Member 
of the Government of 
Cential Provinces Married 
191C Was awarded in 1929 
by His Majestv the hing 
Emperor the Kaiser 1 Hind 
Gold Medal of the First 
Class in recognition of her 
public services in the cause 
of the womanhood of India 

Accompanied His Highness 
to England and the Conti 

nent on the occasion of 
the First Round Table Conference in the year 
1930, and agam accompanied him in 1937 to 
the Continent. Has been President of the Seva 
Sadan Society, Poona from 1924 Has been 


WATI SARASWATIRAI 
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working as President Girl Guides Associationof SARDAR ALI KHAN AGHA KHAN SAHIB, 


Sangli Was President of the Women s Dduca 
tion Managing Board of Sangli from 1920 to 
1933 Is President of the Sangli State Consti 
tuency Conference of the AI WC Takes keen 
interest in social moral and educational uplift 
of women Carried on the admunuistration 
of the State during His Highness absence im 
England for the Round Table Conference 1n 
1931 and still continues to assist His Highness 
in the administration as Regent 


SANT SinaH Sarpar BA LIB MLA 
Indian Iegislative Assembly He started lite 
as a junior tcacher but qualified for senior 
teachership in 1903 and graduated in 1905 
was dismissed from scrvice for writing a 

brochure on swadeshi in 

1905 was employed as 1 

teacherinth Jammu High 

School but was externcd 

from the state in 1906 for 

advancad political views 

He qualificd for lawin 1908 

and has since practiscd 

oe law becoming the leadu 

j of the Lyallpur Bar 

F Elected President in 
+ 4 1938 was arrested in 

“f 1919 during the Martial 

Law days and was con 

victcd for four years but wa 

acquitted on appcal was also prosecuted 
for sedition He foundcd the Sikh League 
in 1920 and was first clected to the Legislative 

Asscmbly in 1931 and reelected in 1934 

Yought fortne Privileges of th. House He 

presidcd over many political conferences an] 

18 the President of the All India Telezraph 

Union b September 2 1884 Address 

White House Lyallpur Punjab 





SAPRU ‘LHE RIGHT HOV BLE SIR TEJ BAHA 
pur MA LLD KCST (1923) PC (1934) 
b 8 Dec 1875 Fduc Agra College Agra 
Advocate High Court Allahabad 1896 1926 
Member U P Leg Council 191316 Member 
Impeiial Leg Council 191620 Member 
Lord Southborough 8s Functions Committcc 
1918 1919 Member of Moderatc Di putation 
and appeared as a witness before Lord Sel 
borne s Committee in London 1919 Membcr 
All India Congress Committce (1906 1917) 
Presdt UP Political Confe 1914 FPresdt 
UP Social Confe (1913) Presdt UP 
Liberal League 1918 20 Fellow Allahabad 
Univ 19101920 Member Benares Hindu 
University Court and Senate and Syndicate 
Law Member of the Governor Generals 
Executive Council retired (1922 Vember 
of the Imperial Conference in London (1923) 
presided over the All India Liberal Federa 
tion Poona (1923), Member of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee 1924 Member of thc 
Round Table Conferences (1930 1982) and 
the Jot Parliamentary Committee (1933) 
President United Provinces Unemployment 
Committee (1934 35) and author of a monu 
mental report on the problem of unemploy 
ment Publications has contributed fre 
quently to the press on political social 
and legal topics edited the Alahabud Law | 
Journal 1904-1917. Address. 19, Albert, 
Road, Allahabad | 


Senior Sub Judge Bannu son of late Khan 
Bahidur Sardar Khan Baba khan Daustrict 
Judge 06 1883 Jomed PCS 1916 Jagir 
dar and Provincial Dirbari 
Head of Kazilbash Tamiy 
and Shia Community ot 
NWMIP_ Presided thrice 
ove: the Provincial Sina 
Conference AS FAC he 
capably acquitted himself 
In Political Laecutive and 
Judicial lines of Provincial 
Service An Officer of note 
on the Trontier There 1s 
not a hillside in Chitral 
Bunecr Black Mountain 
khyber and Kurram im NWT P 
which he has not visited and adminis 
tered 18 Politicul Ofhcer <A suceessful Indian 
Assistant Commissioner in the Anglo Afgan 
Commission in Ahulram 





SARDAR MOHOMMLDALI SHAH KHAN BAHADUR 


HASSANAII SHAH SxkD Bb 1908 A 
descendant of a noble family of Sayeds well 
known since the reign of TIMUR when one 
of the ancestors was raised to Governorslup 
During the Talpur icign 
in Sind his great grand 
father Sayed Jiandal 
Shah distinguished him 
self as the most capable 
Prime Munister and left 
an incffaceable mark 
in history for quilities 
of head and heart in the 
administration of his 
portfolios His illus 
trious father khan 
Bahadur Hassanally 
Shah apart from his being an esteemed citizen 
was Special Magistrate Sardar Mohmmedals 
Shah 1s an educated young 7emuindar of 
active habits He owns an extensive agri 
cultural estate, where revenue assessment 
bordering upon a Lakh of rupees 1s annually 
charged A fresh entrant in the field of 
politics an acknowledged Sardar of his 
Raj he follows in the footsteps of his fore 
fathers im public service Address PO 
Matiar1 Hyderabad (Sind ) 





SARDAR QGuHots BAKSH KHAN RAISAM, SIR, 


KOIE premier Chief of Sarawans 
Baluchistan 


SARKAR, Sik JADUNATH, Kt, CIE,MLC 


(Bengal, 1929382) MA, (English Gold 
Medal) Premchand Roychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Mcdal) D Litt Hon Membcr of Roya! 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923), 
Member of the Indian Hist Record Comn 
Corr Member Italan Institute of Mid and 
Extr East (Rome), Corr Member R Hist 
S (London) Sir James Campbell Gold 
Medalist (Bom Br RAS) Vice Chan 
cellor Calcutta University 1926 28 Indian 
Educational Service (ret) 5 10 December 
1870 m Kadambmi Chaudhuri Educ 
Presidency Coll , Calcutta Some time Univ 
Professor of Modern Indian History, Hindu 
University of Benares (191719) Sir W 
Meyer Lecturer, Madras University (1928), 


tos4 


Reader in Indian History Patna University 
(1920 1922 and 1932) Publeatons India 
of Aurangzeb —Statistics Topography and 
Roads (1901) History of Aurangzib 5 Vols 
Shivaji and His Times Mughal Admunistra 
tion, Studies in Mughal India Anecdotes of 
Autangzeb Chaitanya Huis Jife and Tea 
chings IJconomixs of }11tish India India 
[hrough the Acs Jul of the Mughal 
Lmpire 3 Vols Ldited and continued W 
Irvincs Jater Wuylais2\ols Editor Poona 
lesidcn vo Ik cords Address Auckland 
Road Daryechnz 


SARKER (THE HON BLI ) NALINI RANJAN 
MLA_ Bengal fHinance Minister Govern 
ment of Bengil Genetal Manage: ‘on 
leive) of the Hindusthin (Co operative 
Insurance Society Calcutta He wis 
the President of the LBengil Notional 
Chamber ot (€ ommeice 
Commissioner of ( uUcutta 
Port ‘rust Mavor ol 
Calcutta Counallor ol 
Calcutta ( orporation 
) ellow of ( vlcutty Univer 
sity President of the 
Indian life Offices Asso 
clation and the | ederation 
of Indiin Chambers o! 
Commerce and Industry 
member of the Board o 
Economic } nquiry Bengal 
member of the Central 
Lx MIC of Bengal 





Jute Committee 
formerly Chief Whip of the Swara) Party 
member of the Bengal Legislative Assemblv 


Lx Member of the Board of Industries 
Bengal Ex Member of the _ Central 
Cotton Committee member of the Fxecutr 

Committee of the Fcderation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 

member of the Dxecutive Committee of th 
Emplovers Lederation of Indi. Ex Presiden: 
of the Indian Insurance Institute Presiden: 
of the Indian Economic Institute x Membe: 
of the Central Bankin,, Lnqury Committee 
and Railway Retrenchment Committee 
member of the Consultative Committee of th: 
Government of India for the revision o 
Company Law 1935 Member of the Boar 
of Income Tax References Bengal and ont 
of the non official Indian Delegates to th 
Indo Japanese Trade Conference 6 1888 

Address Ranjan: 237 Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta 


SARMA 8 K BA BL Vakil 6 4 April 
1880 Educ S P G College Trichinopoly 
Founded the Wednesday Retiew in 1900 anc 
Asstt Lditor till 1917 Asstt Lditor and lea 
der writer Indu Prakash Bombay 1906-07 
Leader writer tothe Madras Standard in 1911 
12, Witness, Royal Commission on Indiat 
Currency and Finance (1919) and Indian Tax 
ation Inquiry Commuttee (1924) and Specia’ 
Public Prosecutor to the Pudukotah Darba: 
in charge of the Conspiracy case in 1931 an 
1982 Publications Monetarv Problems 
“A Note on the Rise of Pnce@ in India 
“The Exchange Cnsis’, “ Towards 
Swara] * Economic Nationalism al 
Papers on Currency and the Reserve Banl 
for India’ Address Teppakulam, YO 
Trichinopoly 


AARMAH 


SATLYAMURTHI 8 
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hBISHNA NatH BSC BL 
MLA _ Assam 1s a lawyer by profession He 
joined the nonco operation movement in 
1921 and suffered 2mprisonment for a year 
He was the Provincial 
Secretary of the Khadi 
Board from 1924 27 and a 
member of the Congress 
Opium Enyuiry Commit 
tee He 1s an ex member 
of the AI € € was the 
Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Second 
Political Provimcial Confe 
rence Helis the General 
Scaietary of the Assam 
Ryot Sova and President 
of the Conzress Ryot 
Inqury Committee ot 1936 He 1s the 
Secretary of the Hindi Prochar Samiti and the 
author of the Hind! Assamiya Sikhok 18 a 
gieat supporter of the temple entry move 
ment February 26 1888 4ddress 
Vill Sarbaibandha P O Jorhat Assam 





SASTRI THE Rr Hon V_ S8S_ SRINIVASA 


PC 1921 CH (1930) 
Educ .1t Kumbhakonam Started life as a 
School master joined the Servants of India 
Society in 1907 succeeded the late Mr G K 
Gokhale in its Presidentship in 1915 Member, 
Madras Legislative Council 191316 elected 
from Madras Presidenty to Imperial Legis 
Council 191620 Closely associated with 
Mr Montagu during his tour in India in 1918 , 
Member Southborough Committee gave ev! 
dence before Jomt Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill 1919 served on 
Indian Railway Committee represented 
India at Imperiml Conf e 1921 and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year 
Appointed Privy Councilor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921 

undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re 
presentative of Gover: ment of India, 1922, 
elected Member Council of State 1 
delivered the Kamala Lectures to the Calcutt+ 
University on the Rights and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship since published in book 
form High Commussioner for India in South 
Africa 192729 Member Royal Commission 
on Labour 1929 Address Annamalai 
University Annamalainigar § India 


BA BL MLA 
Advocite Hizh Court Madras 0b 1)th 
August 1887 ,: &11 Bulasundar Ammal 
Fduc Mithiryahs College Puduhotih 
Christian College and Law Collcze Madi 
Member Madris Le, Council (1)23 30) 
Member Indian Leg Assembly since 1)35 
Member AlliIndia (Congress Committee 
Prudlicate ms Rights of Citizens iddress 
Sundra Ty1garavanagar Madras 


b Sept 22 1869 


SAUNDERS THE RIGHT REV CHARLES JOHN 


GODFREY MA Bishop of Lucknow 0 15th 
Feb 1888 m Miuldred Robinson Hebbleth 
waite one s and two daughters Educ 

Merchant Taylors Schooi London Scholar 
of St Johns College, Oxford Cuddeson 
College Oxon Deacon 1910 Priest 1911, 
Diocese of Lucknow SPG Mission, Cawn 
pore, 1911 16 Indian Lcclesiastical Establish- 
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ment, Chaplain, 1917, at Roorkee, 17, Cawn- SAYIDUR RaAHAMAN, KHAN Banaptr, M.A., 


pore, 1918; Chakrata, 1921; Staff Chaplain, 
Army Headquarters, India 1921-24; Metro- 
politan’s Chaplain. Calcutta, 1925-1928; 
Bishop of Lucknow 1928. Address : Bishop’s 
Lodge, Allahabad. 


SAUNDERS, MAJOR-GENERAL, MACAY, C.B., 
D.8.0., Dy. Adjutant-General, Army Head- 


quarters, 6.9 Nov.1884.m. Marjory. d. of 
Francis Bacon. Edue.: Malvern College ; 
R.M.A. Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 


Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 
Capt., 1912; Major, 1918; Bt.-Lieut.-Col., 
1919; Col. 1923, in India til] 1914, except for 
@ yearin Russia; Staff Capt.,2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoli 
1915, from 1st landing to evacuation; G.8.O. 
8 in Egypt to March 1916; Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; Opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18; G.S.O. 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen. 
Dunsterville’s Mission through N. W. Persia 
to the Caucasus, 1918; G.8.0. 1, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.8.0. 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.); P.8.C. Camberley, 1920; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24. 
D.D.M.I., Army Headquarters 1924-29, 
D.M.O., 1930 ; Comdr. Wana Bde., 1931-34; 
Comdr. Delhi Independent Bde., 1934-36 ; 
A, D.C. to H.M. the King, 1932-35. Address : 
Army Headquarters, India. 


SAVAISINHJI, CAPTAIN RAJKUMAR SARI SAVAI- 
SINHJI DEVISINHJI OF JAMNAGAR. Nephew of 
His late Highness Jam Saheb Shri Ranjitsinhji 
of Nawanagar. 6. 6th October 1889. Jduc: 
Girassia College, Gondal, 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
and Military School, Dehra 
Dun. Got Viceroy’s Com- 
mission in November 1913 
and was attached to 13th 
Rajputs. Married to Ba 
Shri Vasantkunverba Saheb 
of Wankaner in May 1911. 
Served in Great World War 
from 1914 to 1917, was 
wounded and mentioned in 
despatches. Was given 
King’s Commission for distinguished Services 
in 1917 and posted to 4th Rajputs. Appointed 
Hon. A. D. C. to the Governor of Bombay 
from 1920 to 1924. Address : Jamnagar. 


SAYED MOHAMAD, SAHIBZADA SIR, MEHR 
SHau NawaB; Member, Council of State. 
Elected Member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council at the age of 25; elected twice as 
member of the Council of State; A delegate 
to the Round Table Conference. Address: 
Jalal, Pur Sharif, Jhelum District, Punjab. 





Dl a See J 


L., M.L.A., (Assam). After a brilliant 
academic career he started practice as a 
pleader in the Judge’s aa meee 
Court, Dibrugarh, in 1920, 
became Vice-Chairman of 
Dibrugarh Municipal 
Board in 1921. In 1927 
was nominated to the 
Assam Legislative Council, 
was &@ member of the 
permanent board of selec- 
tion for all Provincial 
Services in 1929, was 
enrolled as an advocate of 
the Calcutta High Court in 
1931 and in 1933 the title of Khan Saheb was 
conferred on him, He defeated the president 
of the Assam Legislative Council at the last 
election. Khan Bahadur 1938. b. November 1, 
1895. Address :Advocate, Dibrugarh, Assam. 





SCHOFIELD, ALFRED, B.Scs (Econ.); His 


Majesty’s Trade Commissioner, Calcutta. db. 
1889. m. Gladys Eleanor, d. of A. E, Hawkes, 
Burton-on-Trent, duc: Manchester School 
of Commerce, and University of London, In 
business in Manchester, 1909-12; Lecturer in 
Economics, London County Council, 1912-14; 
served with British Expeditionary Force, 
1915-18 ; Lecturer in Economics, etc. to Ban- 
kers’ Institute, 1919-20; appointed to Inland 
Revenue Department, London, 1921-23 and 
Department of Overseas Trade, 1928-1930. 
Publications : “ Routine of Commerce ” and 
“‘Commercial Practice”. Address: Bengal 
Club, Calcutta. 


SCOBELL, MAJOR-GENERAL SANFORD JOHN 


PALAIRET, C.B. 1935, C.M.G. (1919), D.S.O. 
(1916), Commanding Bombay District since 
1935. 0b. Sept. 26th 1879, m. 1910 Cecily 
Maude, d. of the late C, C. Hopkinson. 
Edue,: Winchester, Sandhurst. Joined Ist 
Bn, Norfolk Regiment in India, 1899; 
saw active Service in Somaliland 1903-4; on 
the outbreak of European War was employed 
on eMbarkation duties at Southampton, 
subsequently becoming Brigade Major 35th 
Infantry Brigade on the formation of the new 
Armies, G.S.0. 2 at Corps Headquarters and 
G.8.0,1, 49th; G.S.0.1 Mission to Baltic 
States 1919, 28th Div. in Turkey, 1920-23, 
Commander, 2nd Battalion, the Norfolk Regi- 
ment, 1926-28; A.A.G. War Office, 1928-30 ; 
Commander Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum, 
1930-32; Brigade Commander, India, 1932-34. 
Address: Headquarters, Bombay District. 


SCOTT, JOHN GORDON CAMERON, M.A.(Cantab.), 


Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos 
(1911); Principal, Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun. 0. 
14 March 1888. m. to Audrey, youngest 
d. of Colonel J. Scully. Hdue’ Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to the Chief’s College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912; 
Assistant Master, Daly College, Indore, 1912; 
Principal, Prince of Wales’s Royal Indian Mili- 
tary College, October 1921. Address: Prince 
of Wales's R.1.M. College, Dehra Dun, U.P. 


SEAL, St; BRAJENDRANATH, Kt., M.A., Ph. 


D., D.Se., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 1920-80; Prof. of Mental and 
Moral Science, Calcutta Univ., 1914-1920; 
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Extra Member of Council, Mysore Government 
1925-26. b. 8 Sept. 1864. Educ. : Gen, Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Calcutta University: Del.. 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899; opened 
discussion at Ist Univ. Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1911; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Reg., 1905; 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committ2e, 1922-23: Author of New Essays 
ln Criticism, Memoir on Co-efficients of Num- 
bers; Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Christianity ; Race Origins, The Quest 
Eternal, etc. Address : 98, Lansdowne Road, 
Calcutta, 

SEN, JPTEXDRANATH, M.A.; Calcutta Univ 
Sen. Prof. of Phy. Sc., City Coll., since 1903 
6, 1875, m. 1899, Educ: Hindu Sch.; Presi- 
dency Coll. ; City Coll. and Sc. Assoc., Calcutta 
Publications: Klementary Wave Theory of 
Light and other smalt books. Address: 
City College. 102/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta, 
SEN, JULIE ASHALATA, MRS., 06. 7th March 


1893, daughter of late H. Mitra, Barrister, 
Khandwa, C.P é. at 
Brighton, 


: The Close 
and at Institute Martineau, 
Paris. m. Mr. R. C, Sen, 
Barrister,Calcutta in 1912. 
Member St John Ambu- 
Jance Brigade. Won Cup in 
the All-India competition 
1p Home Nursing and also 
in Bandaging and First 
Aid. Voluntary nursing for 
three years in the outdoor 
dispensary of the Sambhu 
Nath Hospital in Calentta. 
Member of the Kengal Pro- 
vincial Council, Ben gal 
Provincial Central) Executive Committee, 
Calcutta Loca) Centre Executive Com- 
mittce of the St. John’s Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, Keenly interested in Girl Gu.- 
ding. Represented India in the World 
Conference of Gir) Guides in Poland in 1933 
and received Order of Merit, Acted as 
Divisional Commissioner of Calcutta in 1936 
and then officiated as Provincial Commissioner 
in 1987. Elected Provincial Commissioner 
of Bengal in March 1938. She is the first 
Indian Provincial Commissioner in Indla. 
Chairwoman of the National Indian Associa. 
tion in 1937. Member of vatious Committees 
ot Social Welfare institutions. Lady Hony. 
Magistrate of Juvenile Courts in Calcutta. 
Address > 29, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

SEN, SIRDAR D. K., M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon), 
LL.B. (Dublin), Bar-at-Law. J. 25th of July 
1897 at Shillong (Assam). “on of Mr. B.N. 
Sen, late Finance Minister 
and Chief Secretary, Na- 
bha State. m. Diane, dr. of 





Late Arthur  Gidion, 
Member of the London 
Stock Exchange. e¢. at 
the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore; Oriel 
College, Oxford; 
University of London, 


and Gray’s Inn, London. 
M.A. in English, and 
Economics University of 
the Punjab. Stood First in 
Examination 
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SEN, NALINI 


SETALVAD,.RAo BAHADUR 


_SETH Rasa 





in India. 


Class. Denzil-Ibbetson Prizeman, 
University, 1921. The _ first Indian to 
obtain First Class Honours in Taw 
at Oxford. Senior Professor of English, 
D. <A. \V. College, Lahore. Special 
Education Officer, Nabha State, 1921. Legal 
Adviscr, His Highness’s Government, Patiala, 
1926. Legal Adviser to the Delegation of 
the Chamber of Princes in England, 1927. 
On deputation to the Special Organization. 
Chamber of Princes, Delhi, 1927-28. Legal 
Remembrancer and Secretary, Law Depart- 
ment, Patiala State, 1928. Foreign Minister, 
Patiala, 1929-32. Chief Minister, Mandi 
State, 1933. Special Representative of the 
Chamber of Princes n England, 19934. 
Adviser to the Chamber of Princes in England. 
1935, 1936 and 1987. Author of “‘ The Indian 
States: Their Status, Rights and Obliga- 
tions’’ (Sweet and Maxwell, London). 
Address: Mandi State. 

Kumar, B.A., B.L., RA! 
SAHIB, M.L.C., Bihar, comes of the well- 
known Baidya family of Senhati. He was 
the President ofthe Bar Association, Chaibasa 
and first non-ofiicia) 
chairman of Chaibasa 
Municipality for four 
consccutive terms, was 
the first chairman of 
the Chaibasa Central 
Co-operative Bank, 
member of the Singh- 
bhum District Board, 
Vice-Chairman of the 
District Boys’ Scouts 
Association, President 
of Halyjan Vidyalaya 
and Vice-President of 
the Managmg Committee of the Sardar 
Hospital, Chaibasa. b. November, 1882. 
Address: ‘‘ Senhati House,’’ Chaibasa, Bihar. 


Punjab 





SETALVAD, Ste CaoIMANLAL HARILAL, K.C.LE., 


(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
6. July 1866. m. Krishnagavri, d. of Nusbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Eduec.; Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombav, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923; and Vice-Chancellor Bombay University, 
1917-1929. Address ; Sectalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill. Bombay. 

CHUNILAL HARILAL, 
0.1.E., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief Presidency 
Mogistrate, Bombay. Address. Bombay. 
BISHESHWAR DAYAL. 
Rar BaHADUR B.Sec., M.L.C,, F.C.S, 
(London), M.R.A.S. (London), Taluqdar 
of Muizuddinpur. Educ,: at Canning 
College, Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U. P.; Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University ; President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Biswan ; 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars’ School, Lucknow; Trustee of 
Raja Raghubar Dayal High school, Sitapur; 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U. P. 
Member of U. P. Cattle-breeding Committee; 
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Member of U. P. Agricultural Research 
Committee , Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee, Sitapur , Member of the 
Executive Committee of British Indian Asgo- 
ciation of Oudh , Member of the United Provin- 
ces Legislative Council as one of the represen 
tatives of British Indian Association of Oudh, 
MemberofU P Finance Committee, 1928 29 , 
Member of U P Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Round Table Conference in 
London , President of the All India Kshattaiya 
Conference at Lahore Hony Special Magis- 
trate Gave evidence before the Indian Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee m 1925 Address 
Kotra, Biswan Duastrict Sitapur, Oudh 
SETHNA, THE Hon, SIR PHrmRozE CURSETIEE 
Kt , B.A., J.P.,0.B.E (1918), Member, Council 
of State. 6. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada; Chair 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation; Past 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants’ Chamber Address 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Bombay 


SHADI LaL, Rt Hon Sm, M.A. (Punjab), 
1895, BA Honours (Oxford) 1898, BC L 
Hon (Oxford) 1899; Hon LL D (Punjab), 
Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 1896, 
Arden Law Scholar (Gray’s Inn) 1899 
Honoursman of Council of Legal Cducation 
1899, Special Prizeman in Constitutional 
Law, 1899, appomted Member of the 
Privy Council, 1934, 6 May 1874 Educ 
at Govt Coll, Lahore, Balliol Coll, 
Oxford Practised at the Bar 1899 1913 
Offg Judge, Punjab Chicf Court, 1913 and 
1914, Permanent Judge, 1917, Judge High 
Court, Lahore, 1919, First Indian to be 
appointed permanent Chief Justice, May, 
1920-1934 Elected by Punjab University to 
the Leg Council im 1910and 1913 Fellow 
and Syndic Punjab University Dcan, Law 
Faculty , Bencher of the Hon ble Socicty of 
Grays Inn Publications Lecturcs on Pri 
vate International Law Commentaries on 
the Punjab Alicnation of Land Act = and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, ete Address ° 
Clubs —Athenaeum, National Libcral Club, 
London, Privy Council, Downing 8t SW 
SHAH, ABDUR RAUF SYED, BA LLB 
MLA,CP, 15 the President of the Pandhar- 
kawada Municipality and member of the All 
India Muslim League Parliamentary Board 
He 1s a Patron of the 
Khamgaon Anjuman High 
School and President, C.P 
and Berar Muslim League 
Parliamentary Board, was 
ublicly dedicated by his 
ather to national service 
A leading Mohammedan 
Lawyer in the Province 
he 1s popular both among 
Mohammedans and 
Hindus He 1s a staunch 
advocate of Hindu Muslim 
unity and Khaddar 
Owmg to differences about 





movement 
the Communil Award he sought election 


to the Assembly on Muslim League 
tichet Among the Muslims his party 1s 
the strongest Some Hindus also belong 
to his party 06 1885, Address: Ijardar, 
Pandharkawada, District Yeotmal, Berar. 
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|SHAH MUHAMMAD, SULAIMAN, 


THE 
HON’BLE Sir, Kr (1929), MA (Cautab); 
LLD (Dublin and Aligarh), D Sc (Allaha- 
bad), Barrister at Law 6 3 Feb 1886 m 
Maqbool Fatimah Begum Educ Muir Central 
College, Allahabad , Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Trinity College, Dublin Bar from 
Middle Temple Formerly Chief Justice Hizh 
Court, Allahabad 1932-37, Judge, Federal 
Court, Vice Chancellor, Muslim University 
Aligarh, in 1929 and 1930 Address New 
Delhi and Nanital 


SHAHAB-UD-DIN, THE HoNn’BLE KHAN BAHA- 


DUR §1r CHAUDHRI, Kt (1930), BA,UL.B, 
Advocate, High Court President, Punjab 
Legislative Council, founder and Proprietor, 
‘*Tndia Cases,’ and *‘Crimimal Law Journal’ , 
Member, Legislative,Assembly for 3 years; 
President, Munletpal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council, re-elected President, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council in January 1927 Educ Govern- 
ment Coll and Law Coll, Lahore Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India 1n 1904 
and Indian Cases in 190 Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com.- 
mittee 1n 1913, President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922 Elected member, Punjab Leg 
Council re elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Committee, 1924 Publicateons The Cri- 
minal Law Journal of India Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems Address “A 
Mumtaz” 3 Durand Road, Lahore 


SHAHPURA, RAJA DHIRAJ UMAID SINGHSI, 


RAJA SAHLB of 6b 7th March1876 Succeed- 
ed to gadt in 1932 Permancnt salute 9 
zuns Address Shahpura (Rajputana) 


SHAIKH, MAHMOOD HASAN KHAN HAJI, KHAN 


BAHADUR, Landloid, Magistrate, Barh, Dist. 
Patna, Bihar and Orissa b 1895 m Musammat 
Bibi Mariam-un Nisan d of thelate Mr Ahmad 
Hussain, Barrister at Law and Subordinate 
Judge, Bihar and Orissa Educ at MAO 

College, Aligarh, UP Was Chairman of the 
Barh Municipality for three years and (hair- 
man of the Local Board for three years, Secy 
of the Central Co operative Bank, Barh, 
Director of the Provincial Co operative Bank, 
Bihar and Orissa, Member of the Patna 
District Board, Hony Organiser on behalf 
of the Government for the Co operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa Family enjoys 
the hereditary title of ‘‘ Khan ’’ from the time 
of Shah Alam II, Moghul Emperor, and 
has been granted considerable landed 
properties with 10,000 cavalry and infantry 
The late Ahmad Ali Khan, his_ great great- 
grandfather was the Commander-in Chief to 
the Mogul Emperor Was made a Khan Sahib 
in 1924 and Khan Bahadurin 1931 Address 

Mahmood Garden, Barh, District Patna, 
Bihar and Orissa, 


SHAKESPEAR, ALEXANDER BLAKE, CIE 


Merchant, Begg Sutherland & Co , Cawnpore, 
b 1873 Educ. Chamber of Commerce 
Sec Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
190512 Address Cawnpore, 


po 
SHAMSHER SINGH, SiR SARDAR, SARDAR 


Banapur, K.C.1.E., C.1.E , Ch. Min., Jind 
State. b. 1860. Edue.: Jullundur and Hoshiar- 
pur H.S. and Govt.Coll., Lahore Served during 
Afchan War, 1879-80, with march from Kabul 
to Kandahar, Ch. Jud. of State High Court, 
1809-1908. Address. Sangrur, Jind State. 


SHARMA, H. 
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SHANKAR Rav, HATTIANGADI, B.A., CLE, 
(1931); Offg. Controller of the Currency. 
b. 29 September 1887. m. Uma _ Bai. 
Educ: Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College, Madras. Superintendent, 
Government of India, Finance Department. 
1922-24 : Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
1924; Assist. Secretary, Government of 
India, Finance Department, 1924; Under- 
Secretary, Government of India Finance 
Department, 1925 : pees A Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India. Finance Department, 1926; 
Budget Officer, Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1926-31; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 1nd 1981; Dy. Cantrol- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, 1931 ; Controller 
of the Currency, 1935; Secretary, Saraswat 
Co-operative Housing Society Ltd., Bombay, 
1915-19 ; President, Kanara Saraswat Associa- 
tion, Bombay, 1931-32; President, Maha- 
sabha_ of Chitrapur Saraswats, 1932. 
Publications : Indian Thought in Shelley 
and Tennyson; Tales from Society; 
The Chitrapur Saraswat Directory, 1933. 
Address :3, Hastings House, Alipore, Calcutta ; 
2, Laburnum Road, Bombay. 

SHANKARSHASTRI, NARASINASHASTRI 
PANDIT JOTIRMARTAND, ‘“ Daivgna Muk- 
talankar’’; President, Sanatan Maha Mandal. 
(May 1934) Astronomer, Astrologer and 
Landlord. b, 19 Dec, 1884, m,. Anna Purnabai, 
d. of Vedamurti Chendramadixit of Laxmesh- 
war Miraj Senior, duc. - Hosaritti, Taluka- 
Haveri, Dharwar. Compiler of the Annual 
Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti Pun- 
chang ’”’; Publisher of the annual general 
predictions. Publications: Annual Indian 
Calendar: Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on mera AA Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit, Sanhita ajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi; 
Daivanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ; Griha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
treitise on Astronomy), aud booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H. E. Lord 
Linlithgow, Viceroy of India, and Lives— 
of Pant Bale-Kundri Maharaj of Belgaum. 
and Shreemat Paramahansa Vasudevanand 
Saraswati (Tembe Maharaj) The History. 
of Canopus Cgnsty) in English. History of 


Ursa Major (Saptarushi-Malik); Author of 
booklets ‘“‘Vizayanagar Kingdom”, author 
of “‘Kusumlata and ‘‘ Udakargal ” Address: 


Haveri, Taluka Haveri, Dharwai Dis‘. 


C., M.P.F. (Lond.), Member 

B.F.M.P. and ‘PATRA’ (London), Cert. 
Prees Technology (London), Superintendent, 
Stationery and Printing Department, Holkar 
vt., Indore. s. of late 
Pandit Shambhula} Sharm, 
Prof.. Daly College, Indore. 
6, 1901, e. at the Ajmer 
High School & P.M. V. 
College, Brindaban. m. Sh. 
Saraswati Devi, 1921, En- 
tered in life as Store-keeper : 
and specialised in the art of 
printing, Superintendent, ; 





graph,’ 1921-1924, Man- 
ager, ‘‘ The Independence 
and the Indian ince,”’ 1928-24, Super- 
intendcnt, Stationcry & Printing Department, 


SHARMA, PANDIT PYARE LAI, 


The Indian Daily Tele-| SHEPPARD, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
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Indore since 1924, Ex-officio Superintendent, 
“The Government Central Book Depot’’ since 
1936. Secretary, ‘‘ The All-India Ahilyotsava 
Committee’ since 1925, Municipal Councillor, 
Indore City since 1937. Awarded title of 
Sahitya Manishi, 1937. Also associated with 
various public institutions and Societies. 
Address; Indore, C.J. 


M.A., LL.B., 
M.L A.. ex-Minister for Education, U.P. 
6b. Feb. 1873. Educ. ; Meerut Schools. 
Agra College and Meerut College. Took 
M.A. degree as a private candidate while 
serving as Reader to the Sessions Judge 
of Meernt in 1898. Joined the Meerut 
Bar in 1910 and took LL.B. degree 
soon after. Non-co-operated in 1920; re- 
joined the profession in 1925-26; has been 
associated with Congress activities since 1905 ; 
worked as Secretary, Provincial Congress 
Committee for a number of years during 
N.C.O. Movement; was elected as a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly, U.P., 1937. 
Resigned Ministership in March = 1938. 
Address; Meerut. 


SHASTRI, PRAPRHU DuTT, Ph.D. (Kiel), B.Sc. 


Jatt. Hum, (Oxon), M.A. B.T. Hon. M.O.L. 


(Punjab); Vidyasagar (Calcutta); Shastra- 
Vachaspati (Nandia); I.E.S.; Principal, 
Rajshahi College to 1933-37; Sen. Prof. of 


Mental and Moral Phil. in Presidency Coll. 
Calcutta, since 1912: Principal, Hooghly 
Govt. College, 1927. 6. 20 June, 1885, 
Etuc.; Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel 
Bonn and Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pres. 
at 4th Int. Congress of Philiosophy held at 
Bologna 1911. Head of Dept. of Philosophy 
since 1912; Calcutta Univ. Lect. in Phil. 
and Sanskrit, 1912-15; invited to lecture in 
Universities of Geneva. Florence and Rome, 
1913-14. Visited the U.S.A. and Canada in 
1920-22 and invited to addiess the Universities 
of Harvard, Cornell, Prineccton. Yale, Johns 
Hopkins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Delivered a series 
of lectures before the University of Geneva 
bv special invitaticn in January 1935 
Publications ; Several works and articles on 
philosophical, educational, literary, religious 
and social subjects. Address; Bharati- 
Bhawan, 3, Multan Road, Lahore, or C/o 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 


SHEIKH, Manamapanal, C.I.E. (1931) Mapar- 


UL-MaHaAmM AMIR. 0b. 18th October 1901. 
First Class Amur of the Junagadh State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir. Educ : at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer ; visited England in 1913-1914 with His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb. Entered Juna- 
gach State Service in 1920 as Military Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab Saheb and 
subsequently was appointed Private Secretary 
to His Highness. and then Huzur Secretary ; 
Dewan, Junagadh State, 1923-1932. Retired 
from Junagadh State Service in February 1932. 


Address: Agatrai, via Keshod, Junagadh 
State. 

London 
Correspondent of The Times of India, 6. 


Bath, Jan. 1880. Educ.: HBradfleld and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford. w. 1921, Anne, d. of the 
late J, H. Carpenter (died 1934). Joined the 
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staff of The Times (London) as Secretary to | 
the Editor in 1902 Assistant Editor, The 
Tames of Indta,1907 1923 Editor, 1923 1982, 
Tempcrary Capt in the Army, 191718, em 
pore on the staff of Bombay Brigade 

orresponding Member, Indian Historical 
Records Commission Publicateons Contr 
buted to The Times History of the War in 
South Africa “The Byculla Club a history" 
‘* Bombay Place names and Street names,’ 

‘“‘A History of the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles’ and ‘Bombay ° Address The 11mes 
of India, Salisbury Square, Flect Street, 
London, LC 4 


SHIB SHEKHARESWAR Ray, KUMAR, BA 
MLA 0b 4th December 1887 m to 
Annapurna Devi d@ of RalS N Majumdar 
Bahadur of Bhagalpur duc Central Hindu 
College, Benares and graduated from the 
University of Allahvbad Is the eldest 8 of 
Raj Sasi Shekhareswor Ray Bahadur of 
Tahirpur, Bengal, elected member of Ra)shah 
District Bowd (1915) elected member 
Bengal Legis Council 1916 by the Land 
hoklers of Rajshahi Division re elected to 
Council by the same body in 1920 1923 and 
1929 Elected to the Assembly, 1936 
Appointed senior Chairman of the Bengal 
Legislative Council m 1924 and became 
its first elected President in 1925 Has 
served on numerous official Committee, 
and has been vice President of the British 
Indian Association and President Bengal 
Hindu Conference Appointed Minister, Gov 
ernment, of Bengal 1929 Address P O 
Tahirpur, District Rajshahi 


SHILLIDY, GEORGE ALEXANDER CIT (1931), 
King 8 Police Medal (1922) , Inspector General 
of Police Bombiy Presilency Poona 6b 7th 
March1886 m to MabelCatherine d of Robt 
Steven JP, Barnmll Dundee, Educ Cam 
bell College Belfast, Ireland Joimed Indiin 
Police in 1906 as Asst Superintendent of 
Police, promoted Distnct Superintendent of 
Police 1916 Deputy Inspector General of 
Polue in 1922 and Inspector Gencral of 
Police, 1935 Address Poona 


SHIRRAS, GEORGE TINDLAY, MA, Prin 
cipal, Gujarat College, 6 Aberdeen 16 
July 1885 m 1931, Amy Zara, ed of 
late George McWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 


vice, two 8s Lduc Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen, Umiversity of Aber 
deen, University Prizeman in Lconomics, 


Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13; Member, 
Govt of India Prices Inquiry Committee, 
on special duty in office of D.P.J., Bengal, 
1913-14, Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914, Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
andof Board of Agriculture, India 1918 , 
on deputation Impenal Statistical Confce , 
London, on behalf of Govt of India, Dec 
1919 Feb 1920: on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920, attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 


London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New 1925, Hon Fellow, York, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920, Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches) , 
TA Reserve Regimental List, 1921 , Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921 25, formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, Fellow of the Univ of 
Bombay Publications Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry, Indian 
Finance and Banking, 3rd Impression, 1920, 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver, 
1920, The Scuence of Pubhe Finance 
intwo Volumes (Moemillan 3rd Edition 1936), 
Taxable Capacity and the Burden of Taxation 
and Public Debt (1925), Various articles in 
the Leonomic Journal] and the American 
Geogiaphical Review Poverty and Kindred 
Economic Problems in India’ Calcutta 
Government of India Central Publication 
Bianch (3rd Ldition 1935) , The Absorption of 
Gold A Study in Monetary Policy in ‘The 
T escons of Monetary Lxpericnce New York— 
Tarrar & Rinchart Gold and French Mone 
tary Policy, articles on Finfince and Indian 
ade etc Address Guyjerat College, Ahme 
a 


SHROIF Rao SAHEP CHUNITAL MOTILAL, BA 


Late Dewan Rujkot State Born on 22nd 
November 1871 he was educated at Surat 
Bombay Nadiad Ahmeda 
bid ind Bha vnagir 
Pisced Matric 1887 BA 
1891 Hc stirted life as o 
teacher im Wadhwan High 
School 1892 1nd scrved for 
15 yrars Ho was then ap 
pointed Lducational Sup 
erintcndent Dhringidhra 
State 1907 Head Master 
of Alfred Hitch School Ray 
hot and Kducational 
Inspector Rajkot State in 
1911 Appointed Gencrol Karbhari Rajkot 
State in 1919 and Chief Karbhari Rajkot 
State 1921 Accompanied the late Thakor 
Saheb of Rajkot to England in 1924 and 
had the honour of being presented to H M 
the hing Emperor on the occasion of a levee 
at St James palice Retired from Rajkot 
State service 1931 The Western India 
States Agency conferred upon him the powers 
of a Binch Magistrate (1st Class) in Rajkot 
Civil Station (Created Raocaheb 1931 
Appointed Dewan Partabgarh State, Ray 
utanad on 20th March 1934 Resigned 
ewanship of Partabgirh on 2ist August 
1937 Appointed Dewan Ratlam State Cen 
tral Indiin on 28th September 1987 Perma 
nent Addres® Civil Station, Rajkot, Katha 
war, Present Address Ratlam, Central India 





SHUJAUDDIN, Dr Kualira MA (Punjab) 


BA, LLB (Cambridge), LLD (Dubhn), 
Barrister at Law (Lincoln’s Inn) 6 27 Sept , 
1887 Edue Central Mode] School, Lahore, 
Islamia and Government Colleges Lahore, 
Jesus College and Fitzwilliam Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Trinity College, Dublin Hon Prof 
of Lnglish Literature, Islamia Coll , Lahore, 
1906 1908 , Lecturer University Law Coil, 
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Lahore, 1917-1919, Member, Punjab Tex! 
Book Committee, 1919 1925, Fellow, Punjal 
Univ since 1017, Member of the Syndicat: 
of the Univ since 1921, Member, Academi 
Council, since 1923, Hon Secretary, Islami: 
College Lahore 1921 35 lLounder and Hon 
Secy , Punjab Muslim 17 duc ctional Confe rence, 
Lahore since 1922 Hon = Secrctary 
Punjab Muslim Teazue 191936, Membe: 
of Counc AllIndia Muslim Teague 

Member Executive Board All India Muslim 
Conference , Municipal Commissioner, Lahore 
1927 1930 Member, NW Rly = Advisory 
Committec, 1929 30 President, N W 

Railwi1y Mushm Imployees Association , 
President Punjab Postal Union | Member 
Bar Council, High Court Iahore Member of 
the Court of Muslim Univ Aligarh President 
District Muslim Tducitional Conference 
1932 Chairman Reception Committee, of 
the All India Muslim J ducational Conferc nec 

1933 appeared before the Poirhuucntary 
Joint Sclat Commuttcc im London on behalf 
of the All India Muslim Conference 1933 
Chairman Reecption Committcc All Indiv 
Posts and Lelegraphs Union (4th Session 
Lahore) 1934 Member of the Enquiry 
Committee appointed by Punjab Govt into 
Shahldgunj Casualties 1935 awarded Jubilice 
Mcdal 1935 appeared before Dclinntation 
Committee on bchali of Punjab Muslims 1935 

(hairman Receipbon Committee Al Indias 
Muslim Railway J mployets Assouation (5th 
Scsston, Lihore 1936), Gencral Seuetary 
Anjuman! Himiyatilslam IJI«ahore 1936 

Member, Councll of Law Reporting High 
Court Lahore Publecatrons Published a 
Commentary on the Punjib Relief of In 
debtedness Act 1934 Islamic History Readers 
Address 3, Begum Road J ahore 


SHUTTLEWORTH, GRAHAM DENNISON, 
Senior Partner Croft & Forbes, Dxchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b 17 June 1889 m Margaret 
Kilen Anderson (15 March 1917) Educ 
St Lawrence College, Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst Commissioned 


SIKANDER HYAT KHAN THE HON 
MAJOR, SIRDAR SiR, KBEK KB (1983) 
MBE (1929) Prime Minister of 
the Punjab (1937) 5b on 6th June 
1892 Educ , MAO College, Aligarh, and 
University College, London During War 
was Recruiting Officer , Commission in 2 67th 
Punjibis (now 1/2nd Punjabis), served on 
N WTI and mthe 3rd Afghan War Appointed 
to Brigade Headquarters Staff, was the first 
Indian to command a company on active 
service returned to the Punjab Tegislative 
Council by landholders constituency , non 
official Member of Police Lnquiry Committee 
1926, Personal Assistant to Mela Officer 
during Prince of Wales visit, elected by 
the Punjab Council to the Provincial Simon 
Committee which elected him as 1ts Chairman 
was connected with the Boards of 11 Com 
ae including Messrs Owen Roberts the 
unjab Portland Cement Co , Wah Stone and 
Lime Company, North India Constructional 
Kngineers and the Frontier Mining Syndicate , 
ppointed Revenue Member, Punjab Govt 


1929, for 3 months and became permanent | 
po 


Revenyo Member in 1930, appomted to 


SIMHA, BEOHAR RAGHUBER , 


SINGH AJIr MA 
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act as Governor July to October, 19382, was 
again appointed to act as Governor, 16th 
February to 9th June 1934 Deputy Governor, 
Reserve Bank of India from March 1935, 
Revenue Member Punjab Government from 
October 1936 Premier Punjab from Ist 
April 1937 Address Wah PO (Duastrict 
Campbellpur), 1, Zafar Ali Road, Lahore 


SIKKIM, MaHaraJa OF, H. H. MAHARAJA SIR 


TaSHI NAMGYAL, K.C.LE,. (1923). b 26 Oct 
1898, s of late Maharaja Sir lhutob Nam- 
gyal, K.C ID of Sikkim, m. grand-daughter 
of Lonchen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet) 
Educ . Mayo Coll., Ajmer, St Paul’s Sch 
Darjeeling. Address The Palace Gangtok, 
Sikkim 


Zamindar and 
Jagirdar duc Government Cellege, Jub 
bulpore Hon Magte, First Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the CP 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terms has been elected Member, Legisla 
tive Assembly, on behalf of CP Zamindars 
litle Beohar recognised by Government— 
hereditary distinction Khas Am Dar- 
bariof H E the Governor,C P, exempted 
from Arms Act Is Chairman of the District 
Counciland Member, Village Uplift Board, 
( P and Berar Member of Communication 
Board, CP Publacatwns Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Sar Address Jubbulpore, 


ILB SimrpaR MLA 

NWFP _ Belongs to a premier Sikh 
family of the Irontier Province and 1s a lawyer 
by profession He graduated from the 
Foreman Christian College 

Lahore and 1s closely asso 
c1ited with the educational 
activities in the T'rontier 
Province He takes an 
active part in the political 
and c1viclife of the district 
and 1s the President of 
Singh Sabha Vice Presi 
dent of the Hindu Sikh 
Association and Secretary 
of the Hindu Muslim Sikh 
Association He is the 
Secretary of the Hindu 

Sikh Nationahst party in the Assembly 
6 May 19, 1905 Address Khazanchian 
Street, Kohat, N W F Province 





INGH, Lr-Cot. Bawa Jiwan, CI.£ (1918) 


IM® (retd) d May 6 1863 Adue Govern: 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore anc St 
1homas Hospital Medical Schools, London, 
Joined | M S.,1891 Served in Military Depart 
ment to 1896 Civil Surgeon, Meiktlla 1896, 
Secretary, IG Frisona, with C1y}l Medica. 
Administration Burma, 1897-1899 Supt, 
Central Jail, Insein, Burma, from 1899 to 1909 
Inspector Genl of Prisons, E Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 , Inspector Genl of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912 1920 , Director, 
Medici] and banitatlon Depirtments, H E H 
The Nizams Govt, 1920-23; and Director 
Medic.l Sanitation and Jail Depts, H. Ll H 
the Nizam’s Govt, 1928324 Address 
Ranchi B N Ry 
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SINGH, CHANDRESHWAR PRASAD Narain, 8 


M.A.,C.I E.,M.L A. (Bihar), was the Chairman 
of the Muzaffarpur Distiict Boaid, for 12 
years and was the President of the Provincial 
Franchise Committee. 
Is now the Leadei of the 
Opposition in the Bihar 
Legislative Assembly. &@ 
Declined to form Cabinet 
whin the Congress Minis- 
try went out temporarily, 
Feb, 1938. Fellow of the 
Patna University. He is 
the son of Mr. Krishna 
Kishore = Prasad Narayan 
Singh and S1imati Gena Kuar. Fave. : at GB. 
B College, Muzaffarpur and at Calcutta Univer 
sity. Manicd in 1919 Savitii Devi of the 
Sheohar Ra) family and has two sons, He 
was returned to the Provincial Legislature as 
the 1epresentative of the landholdeis m 1926 
was a memhe1 of the Provincial Smmon Commit- 
tec. He was the Hon Secretary of the Tirhut 
Cane Marketing Boaid, 1934; was created a 
CITE. in 19385 b April 18, 1901. Address .- 
Muzaffarpur, Bihar: T, Muzaffarpur 47, 
SINGH, DURGA NaRayAn, MAJOR, RAJA. 
Educated at Mayo College and entered public 
hfe in 1915: presided over the Joint 
Conference of the Taluqdars and Zemindars 
of the U P. 1922, the U P. Social Conference 
in 1923, the UP Kshat 
triya Sabha, etc , was Pre- 
sident of the U.P. Hindu 
Sabha, 1933-36.andtheA.I. 
Suddhi Sabha. He was 
Chairman of the District 
Board, Farrukhabad, from 
1923-27, member of the 
UP. Legislative Council 
from 1924-27, member of 

we the Court of Wards, U. P. 
1924-27 and 1934-37, and member of the U. P. 
Delimitation Committee. He is connected 
with the U.P, College, Benares, the U.P. 
Liberal League, B R. College, Agra, Padrauna 
High School Kshattiiya High School, Hardoi 
and President and founder, A.K K. High 
School, Tirwa. He is the General Secretary 
of the N. A. Paity in the Agra Province, the 
Chairman of the Indian Insurance Co., and 
Director of the A I. United Assurance Co. He 
visited Europe in 1928. He got a commission | 
in the regular army in 1919 and was promoted 
to Captain in 1924 and Major in 1986. He is 
an enlightened, progressi\e and public-spirited 
landlord. He was a member of the U.P. 
Interim Cabinet. 6. 1896. Address: 
Tirwa, Dt. Farrukhabad. 
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INGH: Duraa Prasad, M.L.C., U.P., is a 
great-grandson of the 
late Maharaja Sir Dreg- 
byaya Singh of Balram- 
pur and son of the late 
R B Bhaiya Ganga 
Bakhsh Singh, 0.B.E. He 
1s a special Magistrate, 
Hon. Munsiff. member of 
the British Indian Associa 
tion of Oudh, member of 
the U.P, Legislative Coun- 
cil, Director, Sugar Mill, 
Balrampur, President, 
Agriculturist Party,Gonda, 





ee, iS 


member, District Board, Gonda, and was also 


its semior Vice-Chairman. He built the 
infectious diseases Hospital known as_ the 
Silver Jubilee Hospital, Gonda and also a 
Town Hall at Gonda. He has given large 
sums in donation for charitable purposes 
Born: 1904. Address: Balrampur, Gonda, U.P. 


SINGH, Mr Gaya PrasaD, B A , B L., Member, 


Indian Legislative Assembly, 1924-1934; 
Membct, Standing Finance Committee of the 
Assembly; one of the foundation members 
of the Aero Club of India 
and Burma; founder and 
for many years Hony. 
Secretary of the Town Hall 
Library, Muzaffarpur ; 
President of the All-India 
(ncluding Burma) Postal 
andk.M §., BeharandOrissa 
#4 Provincial Conference, Mut- 

* affarpur, 1933; President, 
Burma Provincial Kshat- 
triya Nava Yuvak Sangh, 
Rangoon, April 1933; President, Punjab Pro- 
vincial Depressed Ciass Conference, Amuitsar, 
1933, President, All-India Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition, Delhi, 1933 ; President, U P. Provincial 
Postal and R.M.S. Conference, Benares, 1934; 
Member, Governing Body of the Indian School 
of Mines, Dhanbad ; Member, Goveining Body 
of the G B.B. College, Muzaffarpur ; Member, 
Managing Committee Prithviray Kshattriya 
High English School, Lakhimpur-Kher ; 
Member, Working Committee, All-India Kshat- 
triya Maha Sabha ; Author of Khadder (Name 
Protection) Act, 1934, passed by the Central 
Legislature ; Author of ‘‘ Pictorial Kashmir.” 
Address :—Muzaffarpur (Behar). 





SINGH, GORINDA PRASAD, M.L.A.. Orissa. 


His great-giandfather Mr. Jagannath Prasad 
was the first Oriya Government servant 
at Balasore and his grandfathe: Mr, Siba- 
prasad was the first 

munsiff and  sub-judge 
amongst the Oriyas. He 
was the second office, 
Daspalla State and 
rendered valuable services 
and opened the Daspalla- 
Baud road He was Dewan 
and Settlement Officer, 
Athmalhk State. He isthe 
Manager of the Aul-Raj 
Estate. He was returned } 





to the Orissa Legislative Bu +i * 
Assembly by deteating a 
Congiess Leader and Tikayat of Kantka). 


Born: April 15,1888, Address : Manager, aul- 
Ra} Estate, Rambag P,O., Cuttack Dt., Orissa 
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SINGH, Konwak Sir MAHARAJ, 
(Oxford), Bar-at-Law., C.I.., Member, U.P. 
Legis. Assembly, 1937. 0. 17 May 1878, 
m. to Gunwati Maya Das, d. of tha late 
Rai Bahadur Maya Das of Ferozepur 
(Punjab). Educ.: Harrow and Ball. Coll., 
Oxford; Bar,-at-Law, Middle Temptc 
1902. Ent. U.P. 1.0.8. 1904; Asat. Sec. to 
Govt. of India, Dept. of Edncation, 1911: Mag. 
and Collr. of Hamirpur, U.P., 1917; Deputy 
Commissioner, Hardoi, 1918; Secy. to U.P. 
Govt., 1919; Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India 
Education Dept., 1920-28. Dy. Commissioner 
Bahraich, 1923; Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927; Commissioner, Benares, 1928 ; Allahabad, 
1929; Chief Minister, Jodhpur, 1931; Agent- 
General to the Government of India in South 
Africa, 1932. Member Executive Council, U.P. 
Govt. 1935. Publications: Annual Report 
on Co-operative Credit Societies in the U.P. 
1908-1919: Reports on Indian Emigration to 
Mauritius and British Guiana and on Mission 
to Kast Africa and various contributions to 
the press. Addrese: Lucknow. 


SINHA, 2nd Baron of Raipur, cr. 1919 ; AROON 
SINHA, Barrister-at-Law ; 6. 22 Aug. 1887; 
e.g. of 1st Baron; m. ist, 1916, Pryatama 
(d. 1920), ed. of Rai Bahadur Lalil Mohan 
Chatterjee ; two d.; 2nd 1920, Nirpuama, yr. 


d, of Rai Bahadur Lalil Mohan Chatterjee ; 
two s. Heir: 8s. Hon. Sudhindro Prosanno 
Sinha, 5. 29th Oct. 1921. Address; 1, 


Queen Anne’s Mansions, $.W. 1; 17, Elysium 
Row, Calcutta, 


SINHA, THE HON, MR. ANUGRAH NARAYAN, 
M.A., B.L. (Honours in English in B.A. 1912), 
Minister, Bihar Government, in charge of 
Finance, L.8.G, and P.W.D. ob. July 1889; 
Edw, Patna College and University Law 
College (Calcutta). Professor of history 
T.N.J. College, Bhagalpur (1915-16); 
enrolled vakil, Patna High Court and practised 
till 1921; non-co-operated after Nagpur 
Congress; worked with Mr. Gandhi in his 
famous Champaran agrarian enquiry in 1917; 
was elected Asst, Secretary and then Genl. 
Secretary of the Bihar Provincial Congress 
Committee for several years; elected Vice- 
Chairman, Patna City Municipality, 1924, 
and Chairman, Dt. Board ; elected President, 
Bihar Provincial Conference, 1928; elected 
Working General Secretary, Bihar Central 
Relief Fund, (in connection with Bihar 
earthquake) 1934; elected member of the 
Council of State (1926-29); elected member 
of the Central Assembly (1935-37); elected 
to the Provincial Assembly, Bihar, 1937. 
Address : Patna. 


SINGH, Ram Uarak, M.A., LL.D., Dr 
M.L.C., U.P. Dr. Singh is 
Reader in Law, Lucknow 
University. He had a 
brillant academic career 
and is an eminent legal 
scholar. He takes keen 
interest in social and 
educational problems and 
there are Many publi 
institutions which are 
‘ indebted to him for his 
a he help and guidance, Born 

. August 8, 1909; Address 
Badshah Bagh, Lucknow, VU, P. 





M.A. SINHA, BHUPENDRA NARAYANA, 
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Raga 
BAHADUR (1018), B.A. (Calcutta), of Nashipur 
and Zemindar. 5.15th Nov.1888 m. first Rani 
Prem Kumari and on demise Rani Surya 
Kumari, Educ: Presidency College, and 
ey Law Colleg:, Calcutta. Membe: 
of the Dist. Board of Murshidabad for 12 
ears; ist Class Hon. Magte. President, 
ritish Indian Association; Vice-President. 
All-India Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum; President of the 
India Art School; elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Member 
of the Finance Committee; Member of the 
Public Committee; Member of the Revenue 
Committee; Member of the E. B. Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt. of Bengal. Re-elected to the Bengal 
Counci) in 1929; Leader of the Landholders’ 
tty in the Council. Vice-President of The 
engal Olympic Association, Calcutta, of 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, of the Hindu 
Mission Bengaland of the Calcutta Orphanage. 
Patron of All Bengal Sugar Mills, Limited and 
of the New Insurance Co. at Behar, Vice- 
Patron of the Saroj Nalini Association, 
Vice-President All India Academy of Fine 
Arts, Director of the Aryasthan and Neptune 
Insurance Co., and also of North-Western Coal 
Co., Ltd., Katras Jharia Coal Co., Ltd., and 
Kalupahari Coal Co., Ltd.; Executive Member 
of All Bengal Home Industrial Association ; of 
the Sanskrit Association, of the Automobile 
Association and of the Bengal Provincial 
Council of the Boys Scout Association. Pat- 
ron of the Bratachari movement. Elected 
President of All-India Vaisya Conference at 
Aligarh in 1933, of All-India Agarwala 
Mahasabha at Allahabad in 1934, of Bangiya 
Varnasram Sarajya Sangha inCalcutta in 1936. 
Address: 54, Gariahat Road, Ballygunge, 
P.O., Calcutta; or Nashipur Rajpbati, 
Nashipur P.O., Dist. Murshidabad, Bengal. 


SINHA, KUMAR GANGANAND, M.A, (1921); 


M.L.A. (1924-1930); elected to the Bihar 
Legislative Council from Darbhanga General 
Constituency (1937); Hon. Besearch Scholar 
of the Calcutta ey (1922-28); Pro- 
prietor, Srinagar Raj. 6. 24 Sept. 1898. 
Educ, ; Presidency College, (Calcutta): Govt. 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta; and  Post- 
Graduate Department, Calcutta University. 
Elected to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Treland in 1921; Asiatic Society 
ot Bengal in 1922. Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society in 1924 and to the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society for the 
encouragement of arts, manufacture and 
commerce, etc., in 1923; one of the founders 
of the Nationalist Party is the Legislative 
Assembly. Joined the Swarajya Party in the 
Assembly (1925). Elected a Secretary of the 
Congress Party in the Assembly, 1928; Life 
Member of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association ; Member of the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Hindu Sabha, 
1926-85; President of the Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Sabha for several years; visited 
Europe, 1980-31 ; was in England during the 
first Round Table Conference. Elected 
Deputy Leader of the opposition in the Bihar 
Legislative Coyncil (1937); Member, Bihar 
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Sanskrit Council and Bihar Sanskrit Convoca- 
tion; Dist. Commissioner (for Darbhanga) of 
Boy Scouts Association (1937). Publications - 
‘*'The Place of Videha in the Ancient and the 
Medixval India ” (read in the second Oriental 
Conference) ; ‘‘ A Note on the Jangala Desa’’ ; 
and ‘‘ Discovery of Bengali Dramas in Nepal”. 
and ‘‘On some Maithili Dramas of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries ”’ 


(published in the Journal of the Asiatic: 


Society of Bengal). ‘Is Dhamat religion 
Buddhism ?’”’ (read in the Third Oriental 
Conference. Madras, 1924); an Editor of the 
**Barhut Inscriptions ’’ published by the 
Calcutta University in 1926, “The Bihar 
Earthquake and the Darbhanga Raj’’ (1936). 
Address; ‘* Srinagar Darbar ”’ P.O. Srinagar, 
aly Purnea (Bihar), 
SINHA, KUMAR JAGADISH CHANDRA, 0. 8rd 
Dec, 1920: son of late Raja Birendra Chandra 
Sinha of Kandi and Pafkpara; a descendant of 
the celebrated Dewan Gangagobinda Sinha and 
Krishna Chandra Sinha (Jalababu) ; residing 
at the historic ‘‘ Belgachia 
Villa ’ Calentta : formerly 
known as ‘‘ AUCKLAND 
VILLA” a favourite resort 
of Lord Auckland, Lord EIl- 
lenborough, Lord Dal- 
housie and Lord Canning ; 
where an august 1eception 
ot His Late Majesty King- 
\mperor Edward Vil (when 
as Prince of Wales, His 
. : Late Majesty visited India 
in 1875) was held, Educ, at 
Shambazar A.V. School, Calcutta ; at present 
a student of the Presidency College, Bengal ; 
connected with various educational insti- 
tutions ; one of the proprietors of the Kandi 
Ra ik. School in the district of 
Murshidabad : donated a lakh of mupees for 
founding a College at his ancestral residence. 
Kandi, in the district of Murshidabad ; his 
Main recrcations arc motoring. tennis and 
photography. Address: Paikpara Raj, 
Belgachia Villa, Calcutta. 
SINHA, SACHCHIDANADA, Barrister, First elected 
Dy. President, Indian Leg. Assembly, first 
Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Execu- 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1921-1926; also President of Legislative Council, 
1921-22. Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
1936. 6. 10 Nov. 1871, m. that late Srimati 
Radhika, d. of the late Mr. Sewa Ram, of 
Lahore. Educ.: Patna College and City 
College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893; Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; Allahabad High Court, 1896: 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded and 
edited The Hindustan Review, 1899-1921: 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected its first Deputy President, Feb. 
1921. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute in memory <f 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classicaland current works in English. 
Visited England in 1927 where he in writings 
and speeches madc notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodied 
in the system known as. Doiarchy. 





SIVASWAMI Ayyar, 


to63 


Resumed Edltorship of the Hindustan Review 
in 1926. Became Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation, Patna, in 1931. Was especially 
invited while in England in 1933, to appear 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms and submitted oa lengthy 
memorandum on the White Paper from the 
standpoint of constitutional nationalists 
Convocation Lecturer at the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, 1935, and the Nagpur University, 1937. 
received from Allahabad University degree of 
Doctor of Letters, honoris caurxa, in 1937. 
Publacations ; ‘‘ The Partition of Bengal or 
the Separation of Bihar.” Speeches and 
writings of Sachchidananda Sinha, (1935). 
Address : Patna, Bihar. 


SINHA, RAJESHAWAR PRASAD NARAIN, M.L.A., 


Bihar, graduated fiom the  Presidencv 
College, Calcutta. with Honours in English 
Literature in 1928. He was elected for the 
first time to the Provin- 
cial Legislature soon after. 
He joined the Congress in 
1930. He is the author of a 
book on Russia proscribed 
immediately after publica- 
tion. He has been a regular 
contributor to Indian Pe1i- 
odicals, and is connected 
with many public insti- 
tutions either as secretary 
Or as member. 6. 1906. 
Address: P. O. Birsingh- 
re Deorhi, District 
Darbhanga) Bihar, 





SIRCAR, Stn NRIPENDRA Nath, Kt., K.C.S.1. 


(1936), M.A., B.L , Law Memberof the Govern 
ment of India. m. Nabanalini Basu, ¢. d. of 
Durgadas Basu. Educ.: Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Lincoln’s Inn. Practised at Bhagal- 
pore in Bihar as pleader since 1897. Mcmber 
of Subordinate Judical Service, 1902-05 ; First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaclmas Term, 
1907; Honours in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry in B.A.; M.A., in Chemistry. 
Holder of Foundation Scholarship, Presidency 
College. Appointed Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1934. Advocate-Gencral of 
Bengal, 1929-34; Delegate to Third Round 
Table Conference and Joint Select Committee, 
Address: Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi. 


SIROHI, H. H. MsaHARAJADHIRAJ, ManaRad 


Sip SaRuP Ram SINGH BAHADUR, G.C.IL.E., 
K.0.8.I. }. Sept. 27, 1888. 8. to the gadi, 
April 29, 1920. Address: Sirohi, Rajputana, 


SITAMAU, H. H. Smm Raga Ram Sinan, Raza 


or, K.0.LE. 5. 1880 ; descended from Rathore 
House of Kachi Baroda. m. thrice. EHdue.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. s. by selection by Govt. of India 
in default of direct issne, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C. I. 

Sir P. 8,, K.O.S.I., 
C.8.1, (1912); O.2L.E, 
LL.D., Madras University, 1932; 
Benares Hindu University, 1933; 
Member, Executive Council, Madras. 2. 
Feb. 1864. Educ. : 8. P. G. College, Tanjore ; 
Government College, Kumbakonam; Presi- 
dency College, Madras; High Court Vakil, 


1916; 
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1885, Asstt Professor, Law College, Madras, 
1893 99, Joint Ldrtor, Madras Law Jounal 
1893-1907 , first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla 
tive Council, 190407, Advocate General 
1907 , Member of Executive Council, Madras 
1912-17, Vice Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916 18, Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 191819, Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichimopoly, 1920 President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 
and Akola, 1926 Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 
Nomunated Member of the Indian Legislative : 
Assembly, 1924 Publications Indian Consti- 
tutional Probicms (1928), Lvolution of Hindu 
Moral Idcals (1935), Address Sudharma 
Ldward Elhot Road, Mylipore Madras 
SKEMP, FRANK WHITTINGHAM, MA, Manc, 
A., Hist. Honours (1900), Indian Civil 
Service Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court 
b 13 Dec 1880 m Dorothy Frazer Educ 
University of Manchester Peterhouse 
Cambridge Jomed ICS, (Punjab Commis 
sion) 1904; Officlating DC, 1910-1918, 
Sessions Judge, 1918 1927 Additional Judge, 
Lahore Higb Court 1927 Puisne Judge, 1933 
Publacations Multan Stories Address 24, 
Racecourse Road I ahore 
SEKRINH, CLAIMONT P11cIvat BA (Oxon ) 
OBI (1935) Resident Madras States 
since 1986 & 1888 m Doris Lorbcs 2nd 
d@ of Jamcs Whiuclaw of Nunzite North 
Berwick, Fdue Winchester New College 
Oxford lLntcred Indian Civil Servier 1912 
Assistant Magistrate Azamzuh Ciwnpore 
Gorakhpur (UP) 191215 Asst Pohtied 
Agent Sibi Builuchwtan 1915 16 on 
political service in the South Persim Wir. 
are1 191618 Consul herman 1918 19 
Under Secretary Lomgn ind Political 
Department 1919 20 Political Agent Chagai 
Baluchistan, 192122 ofheiated 6 months 
as Political Agent and })«puty Commissioner 
Quetta Pishin, Consul General in Chinese 
Turkestan Kashgar 192224 Secretarv to 
the AGG Punjab States 1926 27 Consul 
in Seistan and ham 1927 29 Political Agent 
halat and Chiga Baluchistan 1932 35, 
Revenue and Judicial Commissioner Balu 
chistan 193536 Awarded OBL in Quetta 
Karthquahe Honours Jist 1935 awarded 
Gill Memoriil by Royal Geographical Societv, 
1928 Publecations Chinese Centiil Asia . 
1926 papers on Central Asm Tran and: 
Baluchistan and the Quetta Farthquake im the | 
aphical, Central Asian ‘nd _ other 
ournals of learned societies iddress Co 
htical Department, New Delhi 
SLOAN TENNANT, MA, CSI (1936) CID 
(19380): Settlement Commissioner United | 
Provinces 6b 9 November1884 m Gladys| 
Hope d of R Hope Robertson Glisgow | 
Educ Glasgow Academy Glasgow University, 
and Chmat Church, Oxford Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 served as Assistant Magis 
trate and Collector, Assistant Scttlement 
Officer Under Secretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deguty Secretary 
and Secretary to Governmett im United 
Provinces and also as Under Secretary, 
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Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India, 


Address Lucknow, U P 


SMITH PEARSE THOMAS LAWRENCE Hart, 


MA (Oxon) ILS, Principal, Rajkumar 
College Raipur 6 July 1893 m™ Miss 
Katherine Waghorn Edue Marlborough 
Colkgce and §8t Johns College Oxford 
Addresses Rajkumar College, Raipur C/o 
Messrs Lloyds Bank Ltd Cox’s and King’s 
Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London, S W 1, and 
Launca‘ton Cornwall 


Chevalier of the Order of the Crown /Belgium) 
(1919), a Dy Chairman of the Mercantile 
Bank of India, Ltd, Managing Director, 
Muir Mills Co, Ltd Cawnpore 1915 1935 b 
28 Aug 1875 m Elsie Maud d of Sir Henry 
Ledgard in 1907, 2 s 1d Mcmber of the 
Hunter Committee on Punjab disorders 
1919 Presdt, Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, 19181921 Member, UP Ixg 
Council, 191826, Tellow of Allahabad 
University, 191322, Commandant, 16th 
Cawnpore Rifles, 191320 Representative of 
Lmployers in India at International Labour 
Conferenre, Geneva, 1925 Address West- 
fleld, CGawnporc, and Merlewood, Virgmia 
Watcr, Surrey 


SMITH, WALTER ROBERT GEORGF CI F (1937) 
Bar at Law, Commissioner of Police, Bombay 
6b 5th Nov 1887 m Ellend of the late John 
Cochrane Lduc Grove Park School, 
Wrexham and Gray's Inn Joimed Police 
Service Dic, 1908 as Assistant Superinten- 
dent , Superintendentof Polic March1921, 
Dy Commissioner of Police, Bomb1y, 1932, 
Offg Deputy Inspector General of Policu, 
March 1932, Commissioner of Police 
Bombay, 1933, awardcd Kings Police Medal 
1933 Address Head Police Office, Bombay 


SOLA, THE REV Marnorat,S J, PhD, MA 


Former Principal of the Ateneode Manila 
Institution from 19161920 Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay b Nov 7, 1872 1n the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain Ordained at St 
Louis, Mo US A in1906 Ldue * Vich 
Spain and at St Louis University, Mo ,U.S A 
ent to the Philippines On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903 A Delegate to the World’s Farr 
held in St Louis, U 8 A, in 1904 _ Prof 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920 On the Staff of St 
Xavier’s College, Bombay,since 1922 Pub- 
Ivcations Author of ‘‘The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands ** “A 
Study of Seismic Waves’’. Contributor to 
the monthly review ‘‘ Razon y Fe’ edited 
at Madnd Author of ** A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic” Address St Xavier's 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 


SOMAN, RAMCHANDRA GANFsH, District Plea- 


der Deputy President Bombay Leg Council 
b 24th November 1876, m Mra Sitabai 
somin, Educ Satara Started practice at 
Svtara (1900), edited a Weekly named 
Prakash for 15 years; was member of 
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Bombay Council fer Satara Dist. 1924-26 
and 1934-36; was a follower of Jk. 
Tilak; member of the Congress tor more 
than 30 years; elected in 1937 on Congress 
ticket to the Bombay Leg.Council. Addres: 
Pleader, Shanwar Peth, Satara City, 
SONGAONKER, SAVLARAM GUNDAJI, M.L.A., 
Bombay, is a prominent businessman of the 
Depressed Class community; is the Pro- 
prietor of the Eastern 
Leather Works, Bombay ; 
a member of the Mahar- 
ashtra Chamber of Com- 
merce and the (Congress. 
He is the President and 
founder of the National 
Harijan Paity and the 
Depressed (lass Section of 
the anti-communal Award 
Conference. He has travel- 
led very widely in India, 





interested in public activi- 
ties he cazried ont a co-operative movement 
among the _ difterent communities of the 
Depressed Classes. He has subscribed large 
amounts in charities and for the welfare of 
his Community. 6 July 15, 1901. Address: 
c/o Eastern Leather Works, Sandhurst Road, 
opp. Benham Hall Lane, Bombay 4. 


SORABJI, Cornegta. Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 1st 


class medal (1909). Bar 1st Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnishins, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1604 to 1922. 
Educ.: Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London ; 
Rachelor of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892; 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn, 1923. Practis- 
ing High Court, Calcutta. 


“Therefore ’’ (1924); Gold Mohur Time, 
(1930); ‘Susie Sorabji—Lie” (1932); 


‘** India Calling’ (1935); ‘‘ India Recalled ’”’ 
(1936); contributions to the N2neteenth 
Century Westminster Gazette, The Times, other 
newspapers and magazines. 
yon Club, 14, Cork Street, London, W. 1. 
SOUTER, EDWARD MATHESON, C.I.E., (1955); 
Managing Director, Ford and Macdonald Ltd., 
Cawnpore, and Hon. Chairman, Cawnpore 
improvement Trust. 6. 26 January 1891. m. 
Dorothy Mary Andreae. Educ.: Inverness 
Academy, Scotland, Joined Ford and 
Macdonald Ltd. in 1908; represented Upper 
Indian Chamber of Commerce on U.P. Legis- 
lative Council, 1926-1936 ; now representative 
on the Legislative Assembly of the U. P.; Hon. 
Chairman, Cawnpore Improvement Trust, 
since 1931. Address: Civil Lines, Cawnpore, 


SPACKMAN, Lievt.-CoL. WimliaM COLLIS, 
I.M.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., M.B., B.S. (Lond.), 
F.R.C.S. (Ed.), F.C.0.@. (Eng.), P.C.P.S., 
3.Y., Bombay. Professor of Midwifery and 
Gynaecology, Grant Medical College, Bombay, 
4, 23 Sept. 1889. m. Audrey Helen Smith. 
Educ, Trent College, and St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London. War Service 1914-18, 
Mesopotamia and Turkey (Prisoner of War 
1916-18). Wounded ; twice mentioned in dis- 
patches Frontier Medal 1923. Transferred to 


34 


Publications : 
“Sun Babies” (1904); ‘‘ Between the Twi- 
lights ’ (1908); “‘ The Purdanishin " (1916); 
** Sun-Babies "(2nd Series Iustrated), 1920; 


SRIVASTAVA, Dr. 
Address ‘ Halc-. 
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Civil Employ, 1924, Bombay Presidency 
Publications : numerous articles of professional 
subjects in various Journals. Address : 
Rocky Hill, Malabar Hill, Bombay ; Kqdak 
House, Hornby Road, Bombay. 


SRINIVASA IyveNGAR, S, 0. 11th Sept. 1874, 


m. @ daughter of late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Iyengar. Educ.: Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras. Vakil (1898), Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council. Member of 
Madras Senate 1912-16; President, Vakils’ 
Association of Madras; President, 
Madras Social Reform Agsoolation, 1916-20 ; 
Fellow of the Madras University ; Member, 
All-India Congress Committee; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20; President, Indian 
Naticnal Congress, 1926-27. Publicutions : 
*““Law and Law Reform ” (1909): Swara) 
Constitution for India, 1927, Address: 
Mylapore, Madras. 


Burma and Ceylon. Keenly SRINIVASA Murti, CAPTAIN G., B.A., B.L., 


M.B., C.M., 6. 1887. m. Srimati Siingarammal. 
Edue: Madras University, award d 2 State 
scholarships, the Johnstone and many other 
medals and _ prizes, Served as Lecturer, 
surgeon, and Superintendent, in many civilian 
and War hospitals throughout India: Secre- 
tary, Usman Committee on Indigenous 
Medicine ; one ot the founders of the Madras 
Medical Association ; for many years Editor, 
Madrus Medical Journal: Address: Adyar, 
Madras. 


ERINIVASA Rao Ral BAHADUR PATRIE VEN- 


KATA, B.A., B.u., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly. 6. 1877, 
m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Educ.: Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and Christian Coll. 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1906, Vice-President, 
Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years; was Municipal 
Councillor for ‘ome years; was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee; Secretary of the 
First Dt. Congress Committee, Address: 
Guntur. 

Sir J.P., Kt., D.Sc. 
(Agra), D. Lirt. (Lucknow), M.Se., TECH. 
(Vict.), A.M.S.T., A.1.C., M.L.A., son of late 
Munshi Janki Prasad Srivastava, Rais and 
Landlord, Bansi District, | a 





Basti. 6. 16th August. 
1889. m. on 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1907, kailash, 


daughter of the late 
Munshi Mahadeo Prasad; 
two sons and five daugh- 
ters. Educated at Christ 
Church College, Cawn- 
pore, Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad, and Man- 
chester College of Techno- 
logy. Large business in- 
terest, in Cawnpore. Controls the New Vic- 
toria Mills Co., Ltd., and the Indian Turpen- 
tine & Rosin Co., Ltd. Director, Allahabad 
Bank Ltd.. Western India Match Co., Ltd., 
and the “ Pioneer” Ltd., Represented Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce in U.P. Legisla- 
tive Council, 1926-36. Elected unopposed to 
the new U.P. Legislative Assembly from same 
constituency. Chairman, U. P. Simon Com- 
mittee, 1928. Honorary Chairman, Cawnpore 
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Improvement Trust 192831 Mumister for 


Education U P Government, 1931 1037 . 


Minister for Finance and Industries U P 
Government 1937 Knighted 1934 Awarded 
honorary DSc (Agra University) and 
honorary D Litt (Lucknow University) 1936 
Address haiash Kutir Cawnpore 
SRIVASTAVA Bam CHANDRA BSC OBE 
Director Impcrial Institute of Sugar Technolo 
gy (Govt of India) Cawnpore 10th Sept 
1891 m tothe late Radha Pyari Srivastava 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava 
Educ Muir Central College, Allahabad 
Municipal School of carbine Manches 
ter, Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London , Manager, Cawn- 

re Sugar Works Distillery , Manager, Behar 
ugar Works, Pachrukhi, and Deputy 
Dircctor of Industries UP Address Nawal 
Niwas (Civil Limes Cawnpore 


STLIN, Siz AuRFn KCIE PhD,D Litt. 


(Hon Oxon) DSc (Hon Camb), DOL 
(Hon Punjab), Fellow, Brit Acad , Corres- 
pondant de JI Institut de France 
Gold Medalist R Geogr Soc, R_ Asiatic 
Soviets Society of Antiquarie of London 
etc Indian Archeological Surve} Officer on 
special duts (retircd) & Budapest, 26th 
ov 1862 Educ Budapest and Dresden 
studicd O1icntal Languages and Antiquities at 
Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
kngland Principal Oricntal College and 
Registrar Punjab University 1888 99 app to 
I, E.8 as Princ of Calcutta Madrasa, 1899 | 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W P 
and Baluchistan, 1904 Carried out archeolozi 
oal «xplorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1 and in C, Asia and W 
China, 1006-08, transferred to Archeological 
Survey, 1009, carried out geographical and 
archeological explorations in CC, Asia «and 
Persia, 191316 on N W Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926 28, 
retired 1929 Explored m Persian Baluchistan 
along Persian Gulf Coast and in Southern 
Persia 1931 1934 in Fars Luristan Kurdistan 
19351936 Publications Kalhanas (Chro 
nucle of the Kings of Kashmar Sanskrit text, 
1892 trans , with commentary, 2 vols 1900, 
Sand-burved Ruins of Khotan, 1908 1921 An 
erent Khotan, 1908 (2 vols) Ruins of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols ) Serindza, 1921 (5 vols ) 
The Thousand Buddhas, Memow on Maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols ) 
nnermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols), On Alezan 
der’s Track to the Indus 1929, On Ancient 
Central Asvan §=Trucks 1933  Archeologi 
Reconnarssances 1987) and numerous papers 
on Indian and Centra] Asian Archeology and 
y Address Srinagar hashmir 
United Service Club London 


STEPHENS, IAN MELVILLE,CI E MA, Assis 
tant Editor The Statesman Calcutta 2 
February 1903 Educ Winchester and king s 
College Cambridge (foundation scholar) Took 
1st Class honours in the Natural Sciences 
ae and again in the Historical Tripos 

R J Smith Research Student and Supervisor 
in History King’s College, 1925 26 Private 
Secretary to Sir Ernest Clark KCB 1926 28 

and then to Sir Ernest Debenham Bart 1928 

30, Deputy Director of Public Information 


STOW, VINCENT AUBREY STEWART, 
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with the Government of India 1930 32 Publi 
city officer to the Indian Franchise Committee, 
1932 Director of Public Information 1932 37 
Awarded CIE and Jubilee Medal in 1935 
and Coronation Medal 1987 Joined Staff ot 


Statesman 1937 Address The ‘ States- 
Inman = Caileutta 
STEWARD MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD 


MERIVALF CB OBE _ Dhirector of Supphes 
and Transport Indian Army b 5 Feb 1881 
m F M Syme Educ MHaileybury College 
Served in South Atrican War 1001 1902, 
the Great War France and Mesopotamia, 
Afghanistan 1919 Address Army Head- 
quarters Delhi 


STFW ART THE HON SIR THOMAS ALF\ANDER, 


K CIF (1937) cst (1035) 108 Member for 
Communications Govt of India 06 26 Feb 
1914 HKisie d of Crandon Gill ones twod 
Educ George Heriot s School Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh University Entered Indian Civul 
Service 1912 and served as Asstt Magt & 
Coll ( P 1012 Asstt Col Imp Customs 
Service 1919 Commissioner of Rice Rangoon, 
1920 Coll of Customs Rangoon 1923 Coll 
of Customs Madras 1925 Coll of Customs 
Bombay 1928 Coll of Salt Revenues, 
1932 Offg Secretary to the Govt of India, 


Commerce Dept 1936 Ag Governor of 
ae 19388 Address Simla and New 
elhi 


STONE, THE Hon MR JUSTICE GILBERT, Bar- 
at Law, Chief Justice 
b 1886 Educ 
calied to the Bar from Lincoln s Inn, 1911 
Practised at the Common Bar did 
derable amount of work on the Chancery side 
and some in Admiralty courts 
Coal Industry 


Nagpur High Court 
Caius Coll Cambridge, 


consi- 


Secretary, 
Commission 191520 Legal 
Adviser to the Imperial Institute , contested 
various Parhamentary constituencies durmg 
the period of the coahtion on behalf of 1t and 
afterwards on behalf of the National Liberals , 
member of Mr Lloyd George s Coal and Power 
Committee appomted Puisne Judge Madras 
High Court, 1930 Publications 15 volumes 
on Mining Law in the Bntish Empire , Editor 
of Porter on Insurance and of the workmen’s 
compensation section of country Courts’ 
Practice also on Rents Restriction Act a Case 
Book on Insurance and several historical 
books Address High Court, Nagpur, C P 


MA. 
(Oxon) CIE (1934), Literae Huma- 
niores, (1906) (July 1931); Principal, Mayo 
College, Ajmer 0b 27th July 1883 m Marie 
Elinor Morier (1912) Educ Winchester Coll , 
and Exeter Coll , Oxford Asst Master, Marl- 
boroughCo]l , 1906 , appointed to Chiefs’ Col- 
Jeges cadre, 1E S8,1907, Asst Master, Daly 
Coll , Indore, 1907 , Principal, Rajkumar Coll., 
rag at 1912, I A BO, Active Service, 
M E F, 1918, attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919, Principal, Raykumar Coll , 
Raipur, 1919 , Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1931 Publications Educational Works. 
Address Mayo College, Ajmer, Rayputana 


STRETTELL, Major General CHaUNcY BaTHO 


Dasuywoop C B 


(1935) , 
Peshawar District 


India, 


Commander, 
since 1936 
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6. 6th Aug, 1881. m. Margery Gilliam de Hane, 
d. of H. H. Brown, Esq., O.B.E., M.D. 
F.B.C.8., Educ.: Wellington College an 
BR. M. C, Sandhurst, U. L. Indian Army, Jan. 
1900; 13th Rajputs, 1901; Wazirista 
Blockade, 1901-2 (medal); 3rd Punjal 
Cavalry P. F. F., 1902; A. D. C.to G.0.C., 
4th Quetta Div., 1910. Asst. Commdt. 
Burma Mil. Police, 1912; NMAI H.K.A 
Expedition 1911-12; received expression o. 
thanks of Government of India andGovernmen 
of Burma, King’s Police Medal, Jan. 1, 1914. 
Raised Service Squadron 6th Inniskilliny 
Dragoons 1914-15. Great War Mespot. Expe 
ditionary Force. Mentioned in despatche: 
8 times. Brevet of Lt.-Colonel. Brig. 
Maj 7th Meerut Cay, Bde, 1917 ; D.A.Q.M.G 
Karachi 1919; G.S.0. 2 Karachi 1919 
Brig. Maj, 10th Cav. Bde. Palestine 1920 
Commdt. PAVO Cay. F.F. 1924; Col. 1923 
A.A.G. Nor-Com. 1928; Commander 3rd 
Meerut Cav. Bde. 1929; Brig. Gen. Staff 
South Com., 19382; Deputy Quartermaste 
General A. H. Q. 1985. Dy. Adjutant: 
General, 1936. Publications: Contributions 
to magazines Professional and others. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Peshawar, N.W.F.P. 


SUBBARAYAN, THE Hon. Dr. PARAMASIVA, 
M.A.,B.C.L.(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar 
of Kumaramangalam. b. 11th Sept. 1889. m. 
Radhabai Kudmal. d. of Rai Sahib K. 
Rangarao of Mangalore. Three s. one d. Educ: 
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Lalji Naranji & Co., Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd.; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the SBabington-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co. 
(1920) ; Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (1924); Managing Director, Acme- 
Bala Trading Co,, Ltd. (1925) ; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
porns Scheme. Representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee; appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee. Official adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch; 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). rote 
separate Minority Report on the Indian 
Central Banking Enqiury Committee 1931 ; 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1932 and 1934; President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber,1935 ; Financial Adviser to tise 
Chamber of Princes, 1936: Member, Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1937. Address - Kodak 


House, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Newington School, Madras, the Presidency and CALAGA 
Madras Christian Colleges and Wadham 
College, Oxford. Was Council Secretary fora 


few months in the first reformed Legislative 


‘UBRAHMANYAM, Rao Bawadur 
SUNDARAYYA, B.A., B.L., Landowner. 0. 
Nov. 1862. Hduc.: Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges. m. Balambamma 


Council ; has been a member of Madras, 

Legislative Council representing South 

Central Landholders from 1920. Was a member 

of All-India Congreas Committee, in 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1926-30. Elected to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly unopposed for Tiruchengodu rural; 
Member, All-India Congress Committee, 1937, 
Minister, Education and Legal, Madras. Presi- 
dent, Madras Olympic Association, Indian 
Cricket Federation, Madras, and Madras 
Hockey Association and Madras Cricket 
Association. Address: ‘' Tiruchengodu ”’ 
Salem District. ‘“ Fairlawns,” Egmore, 
Madras. 


SUBEDAR, Manc, B.A. (Bombay), Dakshin 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College, B.Sc. 
(Eco.), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 1912; Managing Director, 
Acme-Bala Trading Co., Ltd. Educe.: New 
High School, Bombay, Firat in Matric trom 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar «& Prizeman, 
London School of Kconomics, London 
Wniversity, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
for M.A., Bombay and Caloutia. Secretary, 


Sholapur 8 and Weraying Mills Co., 
Léd. (1917); Secretary, doreri Goculdas 
“ay and Wea Co., Ltd.; 


eastern India Small 


Director 
s Corporation Ltd, (1919); Partner, , 


d. of C, Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary ; 


Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10; 
Vice-President, District » Bellary, 
1911-1918 ; Member, Liberal League, Madras ; 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town, in 1923. Publications : 
Pamphlets on Bubonic P'agne and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Indo-Commercial Bank, 
athe Mayavaram. Address ; Mayavaram, 
8. ; 


SUHRAWARDY, Sik, Hassan, Kt. (1982); Lt- 


Colonel, I.T. F.,O.B.E. (1927), Kaisar-i-Hind 
Meda) ist Class (1980), L. M. 8..M. D., F. B. C. 
8. 1., D. P. H., Hon, LL.D. (Lond.), D.8.C. 
(Cal.), L. M. Rotunda Viceroy’s Hony,. Surgeon 
Member, Public Service Commission, Bengal. 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, 1930-34. 
Chief Medical Officcr, (Indian State Rlys, 1928- 
37 E.B.R.Adminstrn.) 0. Dacca, 17-11-1884 
3.of Moulana Obaidullah el Obaidy Suhra- 
wardy, Pioneer of Anglo-Islamic Studies 
and Female Education in Bengal m. 
Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon. 
Nawab Syed Mohamed of Dacca. d. one. Edue. : 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med. College. Post-graduate—Dublin, Edin. 
burgh and London. Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1921-24; Deputy President, 1922 ; 
Member, Beng. Indust Unrest Committee, 
1921; Member, Court of Muslim Univ., 
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Aligarh Member, Court & Exectv Council, 
Dacca Univ Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931 President Board of Studies, Arabic & 
Persian, President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C U_) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 


sitv Corps Associate Commander of the Order - 
of St John Presidcnt Bengal} T & Com | 


mittee 1922 25 Orgamsing Member Indian 
Ficld Ambulance Bays water London 1914 
(Founded by “Wahatma Gandhi) Bengal 
Ficld Ambulance 44th Bengali Regiment 
Founder Scrvants of Humanity Socicty 
Social Hygn and Uplift work Bengal 
Govt Delegate British Empire Social Hygn 
Congress London, 1927 rst Class Hony 
Presidency Magistrate Publecatwons Mother 
«& Infant Welfare for India, Calcutta and 
Environs Manualof Post Operative Treat 
ment Manual of Tirst Aid for India, The 
Leonomic L[ffects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industriesin India, T[stablishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibbi System 


of Medicine Several mphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hygiene propaganda 
Address 2, Belvedere Park, Alipore, 
Calcutta India 
SUHRAWARDY, Sm ZAnHHADUR RAUBIM 
7AHID MA BL ht Bar-at-Law, Prev 


dent, Railway Rates 
Government of India 
High Court 6 1870 
(aleutta Address 
Calcutta 


Advisory Committee 
late Judge Calcutta 

Educ Dacca and 
8, Wellesley 1st Lane 


SURTHANKAR VisHno Sivaram MA 
(Cantab), PhD (Berlm) iaisar 1 Hind 
Medalist Corresponding Member Oriental) 
Jnstitute 1n Prague Czechoslovakia Fellow 
Nowrosjee Wadia College Poona Lecturer 
in the Post-graduate Department of the 
Bombay University DOditor m chief of the 
Critical Ldition of Zhe Mahabharata 
b 4th May 1887 m Eleanora Bowing (died 6th 
Aug ,1926) Educ Maratha High School and S 
Aavicr s GCollge Bombay St Jolin 3 College 
Cambridge (Lngland) Ldinburgh University 
and Berlin University fFormeily Asstt 
Superintendent Archeological Survey 
Western  Cucle Secretary, Bhandarkar 
Onental Research Institute Poona Publi 
cations Die Giammatik  Sakatavanas 
Leipzig, 1921, Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ 
Press, 1928, First Critical Edition of the 
DMakabharata 1933 Studiesin Bhasa Epic 
Studies Contributor to Journal, American 
Or Soc Annals of the Bhandaikar Insti 
tute Epigraphia Indica Journal Bombay 
Branch Royal As Soc Jouinal German 
Or Soc ete Lditor m Chicf Journal of the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society 
Address Bhandarkar Onental Research 
Institute Poona 


SLUNADRA RaJ DFWAN BAHADTR DR B MA 
(Madras) Ph D (Livcrpool) Duirector of Fiche 
ries Madras 06 1888 Adve Madras and 
Liverpool Assistant to the VPiscicultural 
Expert 1015, Asst Director Fisheries 
(injand), 1920 m Phvlhs Seym Darling 
MRST FRGbSb Publrcations lhe 


SUVNDARAM CuHOETTI 


SURINDER Sincnh BEDI 
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occurence of the Bank Myna, (Acrido- 
theres gingimanus) near Madras, Bombay 
Natural Historv Society Journal, XXTH; 
Note on Trygon kublu, Mull and Henle, 

rds of the Indian Mus Vol XX; 
Note on the Breeding of chiloscyllium grisenm 
Mull and Henle Records of Indian Museum 
Vol XII Remarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochilus read before the Indian Science 
Congress, 1915, Notes on the Fresh Water 
Tishesof Madras Records of Indian Museum 
Vol XII, On the habits of Hilsa (Clupea 
isha) and their artificial propagation in the 
Coleroon Asiatic Society Journal, Vol. 
XIII, 1917, The value of fish as natural 
enemies of Mosquitoes 1n combating malaria, 
Leaflet issued by Fisheries Department. 
A new genus of Lerneid fish parasite from 
Madras, read before the Science Congress, 
Nagpore 1920, A new Copepod parasite 
from the gills of Wallago attu, (Fisheries 
Bulletin 17) General Fditor of the Madras 
Fisheries Bulletins since 1923 Littoral Fauna 
of Kiusada: Island in the Gulf of Mannar. 
(Madras Government Museum aig Hew 
Series, Natural History Section, Vol I, No I, 
1927 Reports on Hydrozoa, SEO eapad 
Cirripedia, Armphipoda (Caprellidz) Deca 
(Paguride) Pycnogomda and Appendix I. 
The Vertebrate Fauna of Krusadai Island, 
Tish Statistics for 192o 26 (Fisheries Bulletin 
\o 22) for 1926-27 and 1927 28, Presidential 
Address—15th Indian Science Congress— 
Zoological Section 1928 Svstematic Survey 
of Deep Sea Fishing grounds by 8 T ‘Lady 
Goschen 192728 Report III of Fisheries 
Bulletin No 23 and Article ‘ Pisciculture “’ 
19 Allahabad Farmer, November 1983 
1isherics and the Protlcms of Food Supply in 
India and Ecological research with 
} ticwar rcf rence to Indian bishes * Read 
before the Jubilee Scssion ,of the Indian 
S 1ence (ongr 65 at Calcutta ose Address 

The Anchoiage Adyar it Las 


ARISHNAMA CHETTIYAR 
Diwan BawapuR BA BL Pwsne Judge 
High Court Madras b 18 Nov 1875 Joined 
the service as offg district munsiff, 1902¢ 
sub judge 1919 sessions judge 1916 district 
and sessions judge 1929 offg judge, Ingh 
court Madris 1926 1929 and again in 1930, 
¢ nfirmed July 1930 Addiess High Court, 
Madiaa 


Tikka is a direct 
descendant of Guiu Nanvk founder of the 
Sikh Religion and 1s much loved by disciples 
in the Punjab NWEP 
and Afghanistan 6 22nd 
Tebiuary 1897 at hallar 
Instrict Rawalpindi: Son 
of Riya Sir Gwbubhsh 
Smseh Bedi KBE ht 
Cir Hon EAC Hon 
Mogistrite fiom 1924 Hon 
Civil Judge 12 few veais 
late. Hon Lreut from 
1923 29 now Lieyt AT 
RO in recruiting ‘staff 
He 1s % heen sportsman 18 
fond of music and public sefvice Address’ 
Pila \ila Murree Road Rawalpindi 





BURANA, SHUBHKARAN. Bb. 


SUBVE, 
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SUBAJSINGH, Caprain Banapor, O.B.1.,1.0. SWETACHALAPATHI RAMEKRISBNA 


M. Marshal of the Legislative Assembly. 6. in 
Feb. 1878. m. Katangout. Educ.: under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1893 as a, 
private soldier ; served !n Somaliland 1908-04 ; 
mentioned for good service; Viceroy’s Com- 
mission 1907; served as Indian Staff Officer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21; served on the staff of Generel Sir 
M.F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France, 1914-16; France to 
1918; Egypt and Palestine to 1919; Afghan 
War, 1919; retired on amalgamation of the 
¥orces in 1921; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1928; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly ,1921. Publecations : Khialat Marcus 
Aurelius (‘Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
fin Urdu): Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths: Other Military bonks in 1901, 1907 

1910 and 1911. ‘‘ Modern Saints of the Sikhs ” 
Series, Vols. I and II in Gurumukhi, 1927- 
1928. Address: Kucha Khai, Katra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar, 


13th Aug. 1896. 
m. in 1910 and again in 1926. Senior Partner, 
Mosers. Tejpal Bridichand, Calcutta. Senior 
Member, Calcutta University Institute since 
1918. Member, Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
State), 1928. Founder, “Surana Library”, 
Churu (Rajputana). Asst. Secretary, Jain 
Swetambari Terapanthi Sabha, Calcutta, 
1930, Hon. Magistrate, Churu, 1931. Address : 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta; Chuiu 
(Rajputana). 
DADASAHEB APPASAHEB, RAO 
(1934), Prime Minister of 
Kolhapur. 0. 7th February 1903. 
m. Kumari Pramilabai (dead), d. of Shri R 
1’, Powar, J.P., Bombay; m. Kumari Shanta- 
devi, d. of the late Akojirao Nimbalkar, 
Inamdar of Nej. Educ : Baldwin High School, 
Bangalore. Chief Secretary to H. H. 1925 to 
1929: Acting Dewan, 1929-31. Appointed 
Dewan, 1931. Prime Minister, Jan. 1932. 
Rao Saheb, 1930. Attended First Indian 
Round Table Conference in London as Advisor 
to State’s Delegationand third Round Table 
Conference as a delegate, Address: Premala 
House, Kolhapur (Residency). 


SOUTHERLAND, Lrgvt.-Con. Davip W atsns, C. 
I.E., I.M.S. (Retired), late Prof. of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lahore. }. Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 
m. 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Educ. Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edin.), M.B. 
C.M.( Edin.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), #.R.8. (Edin.), 
Fell. Roy. Soc., Med., London. Address: 
28, Jail Road, Lahore. 
SUTHERLAND, REV. WrtiaM SINCLAIR, 
.A., B.D. (Glasgow University); Kaisar- 
j-Hind Gold Medal (1930); Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady Willingdon Leper Settie- 
ment, Chingleput, 8. {ndia. 6. 15 July 1877, in 
Invernessshire, Scotland. m. Elsie Ruth Nicol. 
M.A. of Melbourne, Australia. Educ. : Garne- 
thill School, pr ities Bat Glasgow and Theolo- 
1 College of the United Free Church of 
tland at Glasgow. Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in rae Be District since 1905; 
appointed Supdt. of y Willingdon Leper 
tlement in 1925, Address : Lady Willing- 
don Leper Settiement, Chingleput, 8. India. 


RanGa Rao BawaDur, Ser Rayan Ravu, 
Rajah of Bobbili. 6. 20 Feb. 1901. Educ: 
Bobbili, privately. Ascended gadi in 1920: 
Member, Council of State, 1925-27 ; Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1930. Hon. A.D.C. 
to H. E. the Governor of Madras from Jan. 
1930; Pro-Chancelior, Andhra University from 
1931. Address: Bobbili, Madras Presidency. 


SYED ABuL AAs: Zamindar. b. 27th Septr. 


1880. m. Bibi Noor-1-Ayesha. Educ.: Govt. 
City School, Patna ; studied privately English. 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu. Aptd Hon 
Magte. at Patna 1906; member of Council 
of All-India Muslim League; Hon, Asatt. 
Secry., Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim 
League; unanimously elected President, 
Bihar Piovincia] Muslim Leaguein 1936 ; joined 
Muslim Deputation which waited upon Lord 
Hardinge in 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn.,° 1914; elected 
Vice-President of Bihari Students’ Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1014; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18. 
Appointed non-official member of the Patna 
Menta! Hospital, 1923; Nominated Member 
of Governing Body of the Madrasah Islamia, 
Patna, 19385, Nominated Member of the 
Oriental Public Library, Patna, 1936, <Ad- 
dress: Abul-’Aas Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 


SYED AMJAD ALI, B.A. (HONS.), O.B.E., M.L A., 


Punjab. Educated at Government College, 
Lahore, and the Middle Temple, London 
Took the BA. (Hone) ; 
degree in 1927. He went mae 
to England in 1931 and 
worked as Hon. Joint 
Secretary of the Mushm 
Delegation and Hon 
Publicity Officer of the 
Round Table  Confe1- 
ence. He was. elected 
Secretary of the All-India 
Muslim Youth League. 
He went to England again 
and worked as Hon. | 
Secretary of the Muslim 

Delegation to the Round Table Conference and 
Hon. Secretary of the British India Delegation 
to the Joint Select Committee. He was Hon. 
Private Secretary to His Highness the 4 
Khan during his three successive visita 
India in 1934, 1935 and 1936. He was 
awarded the O.B E. in June 1936. He was 
Resident Secretary of the Unionist Party 
from its inception and relinquished it on be- 
coming the Parliamentary Private Secretary of 
the Premier, which position he still holds. 
b. July 5, 1908. Address : ‘‘ Ashiana ”’, Lahore. 





SYED, THE Hon. Sik MUHAMMAD SA’ADULLA, 


Kr, (1928), M.A. (Chemistry) 1906 ; B.L. 1807 ; 
Advocate, First Grade, Calcutta High 
Court. Chief Minister, Assam. 0b. May 1886. 
Educ, : Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam (F.A.), 
Presidency College, Calcutta (M.A.), Ripon 
College, Calcutta (B.L.), Asst. Lecturer in 
Chemistry, Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908; 
Practised as a Lawyer in Gauhati courts, 
1909-19 ; in the Calcutta High Court, 1920-24 ; 
Memper, assam Legislative Council, 1913-20 ; 
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again since 1928, Minister, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture, 
1924-29, Member, Executive Council, Assam 
Government in charge of Law and Order 
and P W.D, 192%30 Member in charge of 
Finance and Law and Order from November 
1930 to April 1934 Advocate, kirst Grade, 
Calcutta High Court, from May 1934 Address 
216 Lower Circular Road, Calcutta, The 
Secretariat Assam 


SYED MoBaRAh ALI M LC, Bihar, comes from 
the Nawab fimily of hujhwa and was educated 
at Chapra, MAO College, Aligarh and at 
Patna He entered politics 
in 1919 and took part in 
the kKhlafat movement 
He was a Congress delegate 
tothe AmritsarCongress In 
1920 he was returned from 
theSaran Muhamedan cons 
tituency to the Bihar and 
O1issa Legislative Council, 
which he represented with 
out break till 1930 After 
that for about a year he 
woiked on the staff of 
the ‘Indian Nation” asa 
He wis a member of the 
Provineial Simon Committee Provinual 
Tianchise Commuittce and the Provmau 
Dchmitition Committee He was 1n 
Honoiary Magistrate uid has an infimate 
knowledge of the working of local bodies 

bemg a member of the District ind Municipal 
Boards He acted 28 1n Honoriy Preasurer 
of the Reccption Committee which wis cons 

tituted in connection with the session of the 
Congress held at Giva m 1922 under the 
presidencv of M1 € R Dis 6b October 
1896 Address Ali Manzi! P O Gulzar 

bagh, Patna PO hujhva, Dt Suan Bihar 


SYCDD, Srrpak ALI KHAN, created Nawal Sirdar 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur 1921, Postmaster 
Gensral of H E H the Nizam s Dominions, 
1922-1929 (retired) b 26th March1879 Eldest 
surviving s of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung, 
Sirdar Duler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Duiler ul Mulk 
Bahadur, CLL, some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabid m 1896 sixs twod Educ 

wivately kntercd the Nizam s service, 1911 
Sas held several responsible positions, includ: 
ing the Commissionership of Gulburga_ Pro- 
vince presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1908 Publwations Lord Curzon s Admuinis- 
tration of India, 1905, Unrest in India, 1907, 
Histoncal Furmture, 1908, India of To-day, 
1908 , Life of Lord Morley, 1923, The Ear) 
of Reading, 1924, British India, 1926 The 
Indian Moslems, 1928 contributions to the 
unglsh and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation. Address 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


BSYEDNA Taner SalrupDpDIN SanEB, HIs 
HOLINESS SBARDAR (Mullaji Saheb), High 
Priest of Dawoodi Bohra Shia Mahomedan 
community and First Class Sardar of Deccan 
Fifty-first mcumbent of the post of Dai-tur 
Mutiag, Which has been in existence of 
nearly 900 years having been founded in 
Yemen where hie predecaesces were once. 
pln tt Bu eal A lesa, 





leader writer 
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Sultans. They have enjoyed many privileges 
and received high honours from various 
Ruling Princes in India from time to time 
ana also from the British Government. 
Address: Surat- and Saffi Mahal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay, 

0.1.E., 


ABANINDRA NATH, 

Zemindar of Shazidpur, Bengal; 0. 1871. 
Educ. : Sanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home, 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta, 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address; 6, Dwar- 
kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 


TAGORF, MAHARAJA BAHADUR SIR PRODYO? 


Coomak, Kt. 6. 17 September 1873. 
Educ : Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately , Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem Hall, Trustee, Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal; 
formerly Mem, Bengal Council. Address : 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 


TAGORE Siz RABINDRANATH KT, Hon D. 


Litt (Calcutta Dacca and Benares Hindu 
University) 0b 1861 JIduc privately. 
Lived at Calcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
estates; ther. he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded schoo! at Santini- 
hetan Bolpur, m 1921 turned 1t into a Centre 
of international culture, this has been his life- 
work ever since, visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengal: works into 
finghsh, Nobel Prize for Literature, 1918. 
Publwcatwons In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 38 , Story books 
Novels 19, over 50 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects. 
and composed over 3000 songs published 
periodically in small collections with 
notations In IUnglish—Gitanjah, 1912, 
The Gardener, 1913 The Crescent Moon, 
1913 Chitra, 1913 The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914 Post Office, 1914. Sadhana, 
1914 Kabir's Poems,1915 Fruit-Gathering, 
1916 Hungry Stones and other Stories, 
1916 Stray Birds, 1916 My Reminiscences, 
1917 Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917, The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917 Lover's Gift and Crossing, 
pole eo . other Stories, 1918. aes 
rom Tagore, 1918 The Parrot’s Tra ’ 
1918 The Home and the World, 19187 
Gitanjali and Fruit Gathering 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921 The Wreck, 1921. 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921 Thought Relics, 
1921. Creative Unity, 1922, Greater India, 
1923 Gora, 1924 Letters from Abrond, 
1023. Red Oleanders, 1924, Talks in China, 
1924, Broken Ties, 1024 Red Oleandera, 
& drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928. Letters to 
& Friend (Unwin) 1920, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmullan), 1929, The areere Birthday Books, 
1929 The Religion of Man (Unwin) 1981. 
Took to painting at the age of 68 Pictures, 
exhibited 1n Moscow. Berlin Munich, Paris, 


Birmingham and New York, ress 

Santiniketan, Bengal ae 
TAIRSEE LAKHMIDAS ROWJEB See 

Lakhmidas,) 


Who’s Who wm India. 


TALPUR Mim GuLaMali Kuan BA, MLA 
He passed Mttriculation in 1929 from the 
Mushm University Aligarh Intermediite 
Examination fiom Deccan 
3 = College Poona, and took 
his BA degree in 1934 
tromthe D J Sind Col 
lege Karachi kept full 
terms for UA and LLB 
Llected Member of the 
Sind Legislative Assembly 
in Tebruary 1937 defeatin,, 
hisopponent by 3 500 votes 
more Hels a nominated 
member of the Dhistrict 
% Local Boird Hyderabad 
Sind nominated Director 
otthe Sind Provincial Co operative Bank Ltd 
Karachi Director of Lower Sind Zemindari 
Bank Ltd Hvyderabid Sind Duector ofthe 
Tando Mohamed Khan kKambar Llectiic 
Supply Co Itd Vice President of the Tando 
Zemindar ASsociition Vice Picsident of the 
Muslim Guris LCducation Socictv Karachi 
Member of the Lipo Rasai Committee Sind 
Government Karichi Life member of the 
Countcss of Dufferin Tund Association Born 
September 22 1909 {ddre s Tando 
Mohammed Khan Dt Hyderabad (Sind) 


TAMBE, SHRIPAD BALWANT, BA, LLB 
b 8 Dec 187) Educ Jabilpur (Hithi 
rini School) Amraoti, Anglo Vernacular ind 
High School and Bombay L[lphinstonc 
College and Govt Law School Pleader at 
Amraot}, Member and Vice President of 
Amraot: Town Municipal Committee Presi 
dent Provincia) Congress Committee Mem 
ber, C P Legis Council 1917 1920 and 1924 
President, C P Legis Council, March 1925 
Home Member Central Provinces Government 
Ag Governor Centr’! Provinces 1929 
Member Indian Franchise Committee, 1932 
Address Nagpur, C P 





TAWMBE VMOPAMED AMIN WA7EFR MOHAWAD 


MP MLC Bombay isa 
member of the well known 
Tambe family of hhed in 
theRatnagiri District, Edu 
cated inthe Deccan College 
Poona 18 the President of 
the Taluka Local Board 
Khed Jamindar 1n lkhoti 
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Industrial Bank of India, Ltd, in lnquida- 
tionand the Jt Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co, Ltd, in 
hiquidation (both o udhiana, Punjab), 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice President, the Indian Lconomic 
society, 1921-23 Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22), 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923 24 to 
1927-28 Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board,Bombav from 1st March 1928, Director, 
Bombay Central Co operative Bank Ltd, 
Bombay, Member Council Indian Institute of 
Bankers Principal and Prof of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll of Commerce and Econo- 
mics Bombay Chairman, Ex Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confce 
(Bombay) Publications “ Banking Law 
and Practice in India ’ Indian Currenc 
and Banking Problems’ jointly with Pro 
h T Shah BA (Bomy BSc (Icon), 
London and several pimphlets such as the 
Banking Needs of India In lian Currency 
and the War Regulition of Banks 1n India, ’ 
etc Address Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Simla and New Delhi 


TARA Sivcw Smut (Bahn) Sirpip MLA, 


— Punjrb belkngs = te 
fe the well known timily of 
| Bahia Sikhs and wis e luca 
tel it the Ahhal 1 Ccllege 
Amuitsar He jomei the 
Pitiila State Ioh Torces 
a> Sub Insjector in 1912 
and 10 e to the 11nk of De 
Tuty Supermtentent Tor 
his .reit seivices to the 
Biahiy lrotherhooi he was 
elected by a majority of 
3.88 votes 6 September 
-~O 18)2 d/lress Hon 
Deputy Superintendent of Police Pittala 


TALA Mrs Hirapal ec in Bomiay ani London 


took to public work when voun formed 
branches of Womens Indian Association 
Bombay 1917” and Dadar JJ. and hasbeen 
working f rw mens emin 
cipaticn Started freetram '° i | 
Mg clagsesat kort Chowpat ane ae 

ty and Dadar for teaching 
wonien Enolish embroidery 


Sabha Tuad we Vopment 
Association and the Loung 
Muslim Jabrary Ahed ha 
member of the Drfz1ct 
Local Boaid Ratnagiri 6 
Mav 2 1901 <Address 
Khed Dist Ratnagir: 


TANNAN, Monan Lat M Com (Rirm) Bar- 
at-Law IS, TP General Manager 


National Bank Lahore 
A eng College of Comme ce daughter who 18a barrister at law and worked 


mbay 1920 87, on deputa for increased enfranchisement of Indian 
i Fe cumcat of India Commerce women so that they 1!so can have legislative 
Department, as Secretary, Indian Accoun and eivic activities Secretary and Treasurer, 
tancy Board and Under Secretary 1932 30 Bombay Women» Indian Association Super 
b 2 May 1880 m Miss C Chopra Bdue intendent Fort and Chowpatty Free Training 
at Govt High School, Gujrat, Forman Classes for Women Has written books in 
Christian Coll, Lahore, and the University Gujrat: Address Ahmed Mano: Warden 
of Birmingham Official Liquidator of the Road, Bombay. 


fr yw ih Ww & 

Indianmusic physical cul 
ture firstaid home nursing 
home hygiene diawing 1nd 
painting Organised concerts 
to raise fund for famine 
flood earthquake and poor 
relief as also the first 
Bombay Women 8 Conference on Educational 
Reform now called the Bombay Womens 
Agsociation Visited Ingland with her 
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TAUNTON, Ivon Hops, B.A. (Cantab.); I.C.8., 
Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, 6. 19 
Dec. 1890. Educ. : Uppingham and Clare 
College, Cambridge; Asstt. Collector and 
Magistrate in Sind, 1914; on military 
service, 1917-19; Offg. Collector and Dist. 
Magistrate, 1923, Offg. Dy. Commissioner 
1924: Offg. Collector and Dist. Magistrate, 
1925; Chairman, Cattle Theft Commission, 
1925; Offg. Collector and Superintendent of 
Stamps, 1926; Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Home and Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ments, 1926; Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Finance Department, 1927; in 
foreign service as Finance and Revenue 
Member, Khairpur State Executive Council, 
1927; Offg. Collector, Sholapur and Political 
Agent, Akalkot, 1932 ; Collector 1932, appoint- 
ed Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, 
1934. Address: Municipal Offices, Bombay. 


TAYLOR, Sir JAMES BRAID, Kt. (1935). M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn); C.I.E. 
1932); Governor, Reserve Bank of India, 
uly 1937. b. 21 April 1891. m. Betty 
d. of H. Coles, Esq., Indian Police, 
Educ: Edinburgh Academy and University. 
Indian Civil Service, 1914; Under Secretary, 
Central Provinces Government, 1920; Com- 
merce Department, Government of India, 
1920-22, Hy oan Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta, 1924; mbay 1925; Controller of 
Currency, Calcutta, 1929. Additional Secre- 
tary, Finance Department, Government of 
India up to 1935. Address: Bombay. 


TEHRI, Lt.-Cot. H.H. MAHARAJA SIR NAREN- 
DAR SHAH SAHEB BAHADUR, K.C.8.1., of 
Tehri-Garhwal State. 6.8 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. 
Heir-apparent born 1921, Succeeded 1913. 
Edue.: Mayo College, Ajmer. Address: Nar- 
endranagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 
TEMPLE, LiEvtT.-CoL. (HON. Cob.) FREDERICK 
CHARLES, C.I.E. (19381); V.DX, A.D.C., M.I.C.E. 
M.I.M.E., Chartered Civil and Consulting 
Engineer (Williams and Tempke). 6. 25 
June 1879. m. Francis Mary Copleston. Educ: 
Rugby School and Balliol College, Oxtord. Asst. 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks ; 
tary Works Services, India; Punjab 
Canals; District Engineer, Muzaffarpur; 
Superinten Engineer, Public Health, 
Bihar and Orissa. Chief Town Engineer and 
Administrator, Jamshedpur. Relief Engi- 
neer and Supply Officer, Govt. of Bihar and 
Orissa. Publications: ‘‘Manual for Young 
Engineers in India’’ and ‘‘ Sewage Works.”’ 
Address: Branch Office, 7, Old Court House 
Street, Calcutta. Head Office, 29, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
THAKORRAM KaAPItRaM, DIWAN BAHADUR, 
B.A., LL.B., C.ILE, Vakil, High Court, ev- 
rolled Advocate, (0O.5.) Bombay, 1934. Dist- 
Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor, Surat. 
6.16 April 1868. m. Ratangavri, d@. of Keshavrai 
Amritral. Educ: at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
Apptd. teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904; be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee, 1907, 
1909 and 1911 and Chai " ha ging 
Committee in 1908-09 and 1917-18. Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Municipality in 1911-14 and 
President in 1014-17; and again in 1928-30 
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the triennium 1928-31. Appointed Chairman, 
Commi of Management in 1922-25; 
Chairman of School Board in 1925 and again 
in 1931 and 1932. Chairman of the Raichand 
Deepchand Girls’ School Committee, since 
1928; the Chairman of the People’s Co- 
operative Bank Ltd., 1930-33; District Scout 
Commissioner, Surat, since 1922 and Chairman 
of the Executive. Appointed a member of the 
Pratt Committee; and witness before the Royal 
Reforms Commission, 1919. Vice-President, 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Society, 
1927-28. Government Advocate in the 
Bardoli Inquiry, 1931. Member of the 
Managing Committee of Andrews Library 
since 1898; and President of the Home 
for Destitute Children since 1921; Committee 
of Local Scouts Association; two Jubilee 
Medals in 1985; Silver Medal on the Corona- 
tion of King-Emperor George VI; Medal of 
Merit for Scout work by the Chief Scout of the 
World in 1936. Address : Athwa Lines, Surat. 


THAKUR, Datta SHARMA VAIDYA (PANDIT} 


K.V., V.Bh. A famous Ayurvedic physician 
of Lahore, inventor of the woild renowned 
household preparation AMRITDHARA; 
author of several medical 
books, also edite? a medica] 
journal for 25 yeais; 
Vice-President of the All- 
India Ayurvedic & Unani 
Conference; presided over 
the first Sind Ayurvedic 
Conference and 3rd Punjab 
Ayurvedic Conference ; 
lecturer on health and 
hygiene; social and reli- 
gious worker, late President . 
of the Arva Samaj, Lahore, 
and Secretary of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, 
Punjab; founded a chair for vedic research 
in the Gurukula Kangri, Hardwar, donating 
Rs.30,000. He is ot philanthropic disposi- 
tion and has recently created a Trust for 
Medical relief and industries amounting to 
Rs.2} lacs. He owns a big Pharmacy known 
as Amritdhara Pharmacy for the preparation 
of Amritdhara and other Ayurvedic medicines. 
Address ; Lahore. 





2 
3 
Ton 


THAKUR, Rao BAHADUR KASHINATH KESHAV. 


1.8.0.; Sen. Div. and Sess. Judge, Nagpur, 
since 1911; 3. 15 Feb. 1860. Edue.: Saugor 
and Jubbulpore H. 8.3; Muir Oentral Coll., 
Allahabad. Address: Nagpur. 


THATRAJ BAHADUR oF BISSAMKATAK, SR 


GOVINDA CHANDRA, B.A. (Honours), M.L.A., 
Orissa. Educated in Andhra University 
from where he took his 8.A. (Honours) 
degree in Politics, he be- 
ing first in his community 
to doso. He was Presi- 
+ dent and Secretary of the 
University Students’ Uni- 
on, Athletics Association 
and Politics Club. He is 
the youngest member of 
the Orissa Assembly, and 
is the youngest fellow of 
~~ the Senate and a member 
of the Faculty of Arts, 
and Board of Studies in 
Oriya, of the Patna Uni- 
versity. He is also a member of the Senate, 
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Academic Council, and Faculty of Oriental 
Learning of the University of Madras. He is 
@ Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Orissa Branch of the Red Cross Society, and 
Dufferin Fund Society. He is a life member of 
the Orissa Cattle Bieeding Association, and is 
a member of the Vizagapatam Municipal Coun- 
cil, a Director ofthe Vizagapatam Hlectric 
Supply Corporation, the Anakapalli Electric 
Supply Corporation and the Orissa Jute Mills. 
He is now the Provincial Commissioner of the 
Orissa Boy Scouts Association. He was the 
Leader of the Orissa Boy Scouts Contingent to 
the All-India Scouts Jamboree held in Dethi in 
February 1937. He was awarded last year the 
Certificate of Merit by H.E. The Viceroy, the 
Chief Scout for India, for good services to the 
Scout Movement. He is a keen Mason. He 
presided last year over the Ganjam District 
Agricultural Conference. 6b. April 23, 1911. 
Address: Sloan House, Uplands, Waltair, 
District Vizagapatam. 


THOM, Lt.-CoL. SIR JounN GIBR, KT. (1937), 
D.S8.O. (1917), N.C.. Chief Justice, Allahabd 
High Court. b, 1891; m. Anna Elizabeth 
Taylor. Educ.: Edinburgh University. 
Graduated M.A., LL.B.; called to Scottish 
Bar, 1919; Advocate-Depute, 1931-32; M.P. 
(C). Dumbartonshire, 1926-29 and 1931-32; 
Puisne Judge, Allahabad High Court, 1932-37; 
commanded 8/10th and 6th Batts. Gordon 
Highlanders, European War, 1914-18. 
anti - 31, Thornhill Road, Allahabad, 


THOMBARE, RAO BAHADOR Y, A,. B.A.,, Politi- 


cal Minister, Sangli State. Rao sahib (1934), 
Rao Bahadur (1937). Hduc ;: Bombay Univer- 
sity. Joined Sitamau State service (1904) and 
worked as Judicial Secretary, Jail Superintcn- 
dent, ctc., twice ofhciated as Dewan; joined 
Indore State service and held position as Judge, 
Nazim Adalat Court; Judge, Small Causes 
Court and Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Indore District ; Dewan Sitamau, 1912- 
21; practiscd as Pleader at Poona, 1921-22: 
was Legal Adviser to Meherban Shrimant 
Captain Fattesinhrao Raje Saheb of Akalkot ; 
State Karbari and Dewan of Akalkot State; 
1923; joined Sangli State service, 1923; 
accompanied His Highness of Sangli to the 
First Round Table Conference, 1930, and 
Second Round Table Conference, 1931, was 
delegate to Joint Parliamentary Committec 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1933. 
Address: sangli. 


THULRAI, TALUQDAR OF, RANA SIR SHEORAJ 


SINGH BAHADUR OF KHAJURGAON, K.C.LE., 
Rai Bareli District. 5. 1865. m. 1st d. of 
Babu aApurjit Singh, y. 6. of the Raja ot. 
Majhouli; 2nd d@. of Raja Somesurdatt Singh. 
a Raja of Kundwar; 3rd d.of the Raja ot 
Bijapur District. Hduc.: Govt, H.8., Rai 
Bareli. §. father, 1897; descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Era is current in India. 
Heir : Kunwar Lal Elma Natt Singh Bahadur. 
Address: Thulrai, Khajurgaon. 


FIWANA, THE HON. MAJOR NAWABZADA MALIK 


KHIZAR Hayat KHAN, O.B.E. (1931), M.L.A., 
Minister of Public Works, Punjab. 06, 7th 
August 1900, only son of General Nawab 
Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan Tiwana. Educ: 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore ; stood first 


in Indta. 
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in the Diploma Exam. (1916). While at 
College was deputed to Delhi Darbar of which 
he tara a medal; volunteered for service 
during the Great War while still a student of 
the Govt. College, Lahore ; helped in recruit- 
ing work; was given a commission in the 
Army on 17th April 1918 and is now attached 
to the 19th Lancers; saw active service in 3rd 
Afghan War and mentioned in despatches ; 
took up management of Kalra Estate—one 
of the biggest estates in the Punjab. A keen 
horse breeder; was sometime President and 
is now a leading member of the National 
Horse Breeding and Show Society of India, 
possesses Ist class magisterial powers; an 
acknowledged leader of the Punjab martial 
classes; saw active service again in the 
N. W. F. disturbances and secured the N.W.F. 
1930-31 clasp. A former Vice-Chairman of the 
Shahpur Dist. Board; President of the 
Northern India Wild Life Preservation 
Association; Chairman, Couyacil and Com- 
mittee of Management, Aitchison Chiefs’ 
College ; was present in London at the Jubilee 
celebrations of His Late Majesty; was 
awarded the Silver Jubilee and the Corona- 
tion Medals; was returned unopposed to the 
Punjab Assembly. Address: Dist. Shahpur. 


TODHUNTER, SIR OnaRiEs Grores, E.C.S8.I. 


(1921), Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society, Officer of St. John of Jcrutalem 
6. 16 FKeb.1869. Edue Aldenham Sch. and 
King's Coll., Cambridge, Members’ prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888: m. Alice, 
O.B.E., K.-i-H. d@. of Captain C. Losack, 93rd 
Highlanders. Served in I.C.S., Madras ; aiso 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and C.I. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906; 
L.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt. of India, 
1909-1910. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913; Secretary to Govt. of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 : Member of Executive Council, 1910-24 ; 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of State, 1926; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Address: Vasantha Mahal, Mysore. 


TONK, H. H. SAID-UD-DAULA, WAZIR-Ul-MULK, 


Nawab Hafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat Ali Khau 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.1.3., b. 1879, 8. 
1930. State has area of 1,634,061 acres and 
population of 817,860. Address: Tonk, 
Rajputana. 


TRAVANCORE: HER HIGHNESS MAHARAN? 


SEtt PARVATI BAYI. 6. November 1896, 
Grand-niece of the late Maharaja, and mother 
of His Highness Sir Bala Rama Varma Sri 

: Chitra Tirunal, Maharaja 
of Travancore. m. 1907, 
Ravi Varma, Kochu Koil 
Tampuran, B.A., F.M.U., 
two sons and one daughter. 
Educ.: Privately. Interest- 
edin movements calculated 
to promote Fine Arts and 
Social Reform, resided 
over the All-India Women’s 
Conference on Educational 
and Social Reform at Cal- 
cutta, 1929, and at Tri- 
vandrum, 1937. Has travelled extensively im 
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India, England, Europe and the Far East, 
has been the recipient of the honorary Degree 
of “ Doctor of Literature’’ from the Andhra 
University and “ Doctor of Letters” from 
the Benares Hindu University Recrea- 
tion music Address Kaudiar Palace, 
Trivandrum, 


TREVOR CHARIFS 


——_— eee 





GERALD, CIC (1938), 
Inspector-Gcneral of Forests 0 28th Dec 
1882 m Enid Carroll Beadon Educ | 
Wellington College, R1 IC, Coopers Hill 
Asstt Conservator of Forests Punjab, 1903, 
Conservator of Fornsts, United Province 
1920, Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 
1931 , Inspector-General of Forests, 1933 © 
Publications Practical Forest Management 
ao Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
un 


TRIPURA CapTaINH H MAHARATA MANIALA 
Sir Bim LIKRAM KISHORE DLB BARMAN 
BAHADUR hkCST, Maharaja of b 19th 
August 1908, sucecedcd, 13th August 1923 
invisted with powrs 19th August 1927, m | 
daughtcr of the late Maharaja of Balrampur | 
and on her dc mise mairicd the cldcst daughtc1 | 
of HH Maharaja ot Panna Address — 
Agartala, Tripura 


TYABJT, HtsaIn BADRTDDIN, LT A (Hons ) 
LL V0 (Hons) Cantab 1896 JP Isat 
Law, Sccond Judge Prisidcncy Court of $mil) 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Chxf Judge Retirea 
b. 11th October 1873 m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally duc. |§Anjumane Islam, 
Bombay, St. Xavier’s School and College 
Downing College, Cambiidgc. Practised in 
the Bombay Hich Court Addiess 
* Rustam Villa,” Cartcr Cross Row, Banda 


TYLDLIN-PATTENSON, ARTHUR ERIC 
Membcr, Railway Board. b 15th Nov 1888, 
m Dorothy Margaret McIver LZduc ‘“* Gres- 
hams, Holt, Norfolk Had three years 
¢raining, Great Northern Railway, Cngland 
Jomed a3 plobationer in ‘lraffic Dept. oi 
G P. Railway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior Light Railway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Supeimtendent 
G IP. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924; officiated as Deputv Traffic 
Marager and from 19265 to 1927 was Officiating 
{hief Traffic Manager, in 1928 was selected 
bv Railway Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Railways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicitv Officer , in 1929 he went on 
deputation to Europe and America to super- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Railways , m 
March 1930 was appointed Chief ‘Lransporta- 
tion Supermtendent and in 1931 was made 
Agent Appointed Member Railway Board, 
in November 1934 Address Railway 
Board, Dclhi and Simla. 


] YMMS, FREDERICK, MC, (1916); Chevalier, | 
Ordre de la Courenne (1917), Belgian | 
Cro1, de Guerre (1917) CIE (1935) ; Fellow 
of the Roval Aeronautical Society ; Director 
of Civil Aviation in India. & 4th August 1889. 
Home Civil Service; fouth Lancashire 
Regiment; Royal Fiying reg and Roya) 
Air Force during war Air Mimstry Civil! 
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Aviation Department, 1919, Air Ministry 
Supermtendent of the Cairo-Karachi Air 
Route, 1927, Chef Technocal Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Departinent, 1928; Wirector, 
Civil Aviation, India, 1931. Publwatns 
Part author ‘Commercial Air Transport,” 
1926, ‘* Flymg for Air Survey Photography ”, 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Routes for Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Address Simla and Delhi. 


UDAY CHAND MAHTAB, BA,MLA, Mahara) 

kumar of Burdwan, eldest son and heir of 
Sir Biyzy Chand Mahtab, GCIE KCSI, 
I OM, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan 
b 14th July 1905 
giaduated from  Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta 
1926 went to England 
as. Private Secretarv to 
Sir Bijay Chand Baha 
dur at the Imperia 
Conference and_ toured 
khurope m Radharani 
dq of Ra) Bahadur Duni 
Chand Mehra of Amritsar, 
1929 Honorary Manager, " # 
Burdwan Raj Wards - 
Estate 193036 Was Director Bengal Coal 
Co Ltd and at present Directo: of Leading 
Insurance and Coal Companies in Bengal 
Hony Secretary, Their Waiyesties’ hing George 
V and Queen Mary Silver Jubilee Celebration 
Committee, Bengal Received Silver Jubilee 
Medal 1936, and His Majesty hing George VI 
Coronitiu, Medal, 1937 Elected member, 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, 1937, from 
Burdwan istrict: Sadar Rural Constituency 
Member Damode Canal Enquiry Committee, 
1938, Bengal Tanls Improvement Bill Select 
Committee ete , ani is connected with many 
spoiting, social, charitable and educational 
u. titutions Recreatins Riding Motorng 
Tennis Clubs Calcutta Club, Bengal P'lyimg 
Club, ete Address 7/5, Burdwan Road, 
Ahrore, Calcutta 





UJJAL SIvGH, SARDAK M.A. (Punjab) 
Landlord and Mullowner b, 27 Dec 1895 
Educ * Govt College, Lihore Went to 


England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parlamenary Committee , 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwara 
Committce since 1921 metthber of Khalsa 
Colligc Council and Managug Committee, 
Membir, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
1925-30 =and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1925; elected member, Punjab Legis. 
Council, was member and Hon. Secre- 
tary of Punjab Reforms Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission * sere 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee ; 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Committeee 
Punjab Retrenchment Comm! tee, Punjab 
Compulsory Primary Education Committee; 

Presided over non-Government Schools 

Conference, Punjab, 1928; was selected 

delegate for Round Table Conference, 1930; 

served on Federal! Structure Committee: 

on the Business Committee of the Round 
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Table Conference was invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit | 
tee and Minorities Committee of the RB T 

Conference Presided over Punjab Sikh 
Pohtical Conference 1932 was appointed 
Member, Consultative Committee, 1932 

Presided over Sikh Youths Conference 1933 

Presided at the Khalsa College Convocation 

19385 re elected to new Provincial Assembly 

1937 appoimted Parliamentary Secretary | 
(Home) 4ddress “hanchanu Punjab 


UY KUN BA _ Barat Law and Member House 
of Representatives Burma 0 27 August 
1801 m Ma Aye E£due Government 
High School Bassein, Burma The Rangoon 
College Rangoon, and Grays Inn, London, 
Assistant Registrar, Chief Court of Lower 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918 1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar 
Address Basse or Danutyu Burm 

OMAR Hayat KHAN TiwaNa THE HOW 
AL’ HAJ MAJOR GENERAT NAWAB VIALIK SIR 
GBE KCIE MVO ADC to HM 
King Emperor “ember Council of State 
Member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India 1929 34 and Deputy Herald 
Delhi Durbar Tandlord & 1874 Son and 
Her Nawabzada Major Mahk Khizar Hivat 
Khan Tiwana OB Educ Atchison 
Chiefs College Lahore was given Hon 
Commission in 18th h GO attended King 
Edwards Coronation Durbar at Delhi 
served in Somahland joined Tibet Exped 
tion Impe1lal Attache to the late Ameer 
of Afahanistan attended hing Georges 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi saw active 
service {n the world war in France and 
Mesopotamia (mentioned in dcspatches) 
Mons Star 1914 Member Provincia) 
Recruiting Board Tepresented Punjab 
Delhi War Conference in 1918 served in the 
8rd Kabul War (mentioned in despatches) 
made Colonel Vember Esher Con mittee 
1920 has been President of the National 
Horse Breeding and Show Society of India 
ADC (Hon for life) toH M the hing 
Emperor (1930) attended Silver Jubilee 
function in London (1934) Address haha 
Dist Shahpur Punjab 


UPLAP KRISHVARAO VITHALRAO BA LLB 
Baropa Sratr 
Deccan Co lege 


RaJ RaATNA NAFB DEWAN 
b March llth 1879 Educ 
Poona mm 1899 _ entered 
Baorda State Service 1904 
Worked as Vahivatdar and 
Munsiff m various “sahale 
till 1911 Deputed to learn 
svorh in the Barkhal) dept 
1911 Worked as ™\ .eb Suba 
Barkhali Assistant Survey 
and Settlement Suptd Suba 
and Sar Suba Confirmed 
as Sar Suba 1935 Naeb 
Dewan 1936 “Vorheu as a 
member on various Com 
mittees the most important of which are 
Baroda Civ1 Services Examination Committee 
Giras Committee Ankadia Tenants Relief 
Committee Works as President Budget 
Committee Investment Committee Harray! 
Committee and Services Committee Works 
as Director on the Bank of Baroda on behalf 
of the Government of Baroda Deputed to; 
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Ahmedabad to see the Annewari work 1986; 
Deputed to Nagpur to study the wor 

of the Debt Conciliation Boards 1938 Gol 
Medal of Raj Ratna Order conferred for meri- 
torious services 1932 King George V 
Silver Jubilee Medal 1985 H H The 
Mvharaja Gaekwars Diamond Jubilee Gold 
Medal 1986 King George VI Coronation 
Medal 19387 Most Illustrious Order of the 
Arunaditya Mandal awirded for loyal and 
meritorious seivices, 1938  Addrese 689, 


Camp Baroda 
USVAN SIR WManowrp KCIE ipa 
bA 6 1884 m d of Shifa ul Mulk 


Zynulabudin Sahid Bahadur, BA Edue 

Madras Christian College Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913 1920 Hon Pres Magte, 
1916 20 Fellow of the Madras University 
since 1921 and Chancellor of Madras Andhra 
and Annamalai Univcrsities Vay to August 
1934 “Member Town Plagning Trust 1921 25, 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921 23 Member Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921 22 President Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman Madras President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt Mahomedan Coll. 
and Hon Visitor Government School of Arts 
and Crafts 1923 25, Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 192225 gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee Elected Vember Madras Legis. 
Council 1921 23 , Shenff of Madras (1924), 
President of the Corporation of Madras, 
1924 29 Member Executive Council 1925-84, 
President, Madras Children’s Aid Society, 
Presidcot Madras Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Socletv 192031928 Chairman HRA The 
Prmce of Wales Childrcns Hospital Fund 

Chairman the Briti h I myire Leprosy Relief 
Associition, Wadras 1925 President, 
Mahomedan Educational Association of 
Southern India from 1920 to 30 Khan Sahib 
1920 Khan Bahadur 1921 Kafsar {-Hind 
Second Class 1923 Inighted 1928 KCIE 


(1933) Suver Jubilee “Medal 1985 
Ccronation Medal 1937 Officiating 
Governor of Vadras Way August 1984, 
iddress Teynampct Gardcns, Mylapore 
Madras 


VACHHA, JAMSHEDJI BEJANJI, Khan Bahadur 


BA BSc C1L, Commissioner of Income 
ax Bombay Presidency 6 26th May 1879 m. 
Roshan Ardashir haranjawalla, BA Edue 
Elphinstone College, Bombay Entered 
Government Service as Deputy Collector, 
1902 Officiated as Jomt Secretary to the 
Government of India Finance Dept and 
Member Central Board of Revenue in 1982, 
1933 1984 and 1986 Publications The Bombay 
Income Tax Manua) Address Banoo 
Mansion CumbaJjjla Hill Bombay 


VARADACHARI4R THE How MR JUSTIO“N 


SRi\ivasA BA BL _ Rao Bahadur (1926), 
Judge High Couit Widras 6 20th June 
1881 m Rukmini Ammall] (1898) Educ 
Pachaivippas College WVadras For two 
vears Lecturer in Eechelyap s College 

enrollcd as a High Court Vakil (1905) practised 
at the Bar ever since till appointed Judge 
of the High Gourt (19384) tor some Ts 


Editor of the Madras Law Journal Addresa: 


Goverdhan , Mylapore, Madras 
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VARMA JalkRISHNA NaGarpas BA LLB 
(Bom), MSc Econ (London) Barrister 
at-Law, Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society London Dewan Lunawada State 
since 1086 6 26 Mav 1894 m Miss Kun) 
lila R Thakkar Edue R 8S Dalal High 
School Broach Shri Savaj: Vijay High 
School Baroda Wilson College Bombav 

Government Law School Bombay the Hon 
Inn of Court the Middle Temple London 
and the School of Economics London Secre 
tary the Bombay Industrial Mille Ltd 

Bombay and the Toolsidas Tejpal Mills Ltd 

Hathras (1922 23) Advocate OS High Conrt 
Bombay (192436) Part time Professor of 
Mercantile Law Sydenham College of Com 
merce and Economics Bombay (1926) 
Address Lunawada,(\1a Godhra) 


VAZIFDAR, So#raB SHaPooR MRCP 
(Lond), MRBRUS (Eng), LiEvtT CoronEL 
IMS JP, Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College Senior Physician 
J J Hospital Bombay b 1st 
August 1883 m to Mary Hormus): Wadia 
Educ Grant Medical College Bombay 

St Bartholomew s Hospital, London Kntered 
I M S in 1908 During the Great War 
served in German E Africa and subsequently 
in South Persiaand Mesopotamia Appointed 
Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical College 
in 1923 , Second Physician, J J Hospital 
and Professor of Materia Medica Grant Medical 
College in April 1923, First Physician, J J 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine G M 
College in 1925 and Superintendent J J 
Hospital in 1926 Address 3, Rocky Hill 
Flats, Lands End Road Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 


VELINKIR, SHRIKRISHNA GUNAJI, BA 

LLB (Bombay) JP (1903), Holder of 
Certiticate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education Trinity (1909), of the Honourable 
Society of Lincolns Inn, Bar-at-Law 
idrinity (1909) 6 12th April. 1868 m to 
Prabbavatibii, @ of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr, Bombay. 
Edue.* St Xaviers College, Bombat 

Enrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay in 
January 1893, called to the Barin June 1909 
In ;rominent practice in the High Conrtat 
Bombay and crimina) courts ot the Presid-nry. 
One of the Commissioners aprointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
casee, 1919, President Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act 
Sept 1921 to April 1923 Lilected Member 
Bombay Bar Council and Vice President 
since 1933. Secry P J Hindu Gymhhana 
1897 1908 Publications Law of Gaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Compulsory 
Land Acquisition and Compensation Address 

Ratan House 425 Lamington Road (South) 
Bombay 


VENKATA RLDDI Sir AcrkMA At ACIT 
BA BL D Litt MLC Leader National 
Democratic Party Madras 6 1870 m R 
Laxmi khantamma E&dte Arts Collegc 
ee aoe a Madras Christian College 
& Midras Law College the non 
Brahmin deputation to the Joint Parhia 
mentary Committee on Indian Constitutiona! 
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Reforms 1n 1919 Member of the ImperiaF 
Legislative Coune:l 1920 Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Industries to the Madras Govern- 
Ment, 1920 23 Member of the Madras Legis- 
lative Council 1920 26, Member of the Senate 
of the Madras University 1924 26 Member 
ofthe Syndicate of the Andhra University, 
1924 26, appomted Indian Delegate to the 
League Assembly at Geneva 1928 and 
Agent to the Government of IndiainS Africa, 
1929 32 Member Council of State 1933 $4, 
Member of Executive Council of the Governor 
of Madras 1934 Ag Govcrnor of Madras, 
1936 Prime Minister, Madras, April to 
July 1937 Address ALurma ouse,”” 
Thyagarayanagar, Madras 


VINKATAPATHY Natpbu G Rao ten 


(19238) Educ Christian College Travell 
in Great Britain France Germany Italy etc 
Possesses good knowledge of Municipal and 
other organtations in Western Countries 
Elected Municipal Councillor 
of Madras Corporation 
1919 28 and served on its 
Various committees Was 
the Vice President of 
Temperance Association 
Naidu Sangham Depreseed 
Class Mission Society 
Thelaga Association and 
Santhome Dispensary and 
Trustee of the Victoria 
Public Hall Worked on Fi 
the Committees ot the Bov 

Scouts Association The Mohammedan Female 
Aid Charity Fund Discharged Prisoners Aid 
Society Madras Radio Club The Madras 
Social Service League Pasteur Institute, 
Tdward VII Memouial Tuberculosis Institute, 
The Agri Horticultural Society The Pinjara- 
pole The Societv for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals The School of Athletic Association 
and the Victoria Technica) Institute For 
some time Moral Lecturer for Hindu 
Convicts in Madras Penitentiary Continues 
to be Committee Member of the Countess 
of Dufferm Fund Special Juror of the Madras 
High Court and is the Vice President of 
Society fo. Protection of Children Member of 
the Madras Andhra Sabha Suguna Vilas 
Sabha Madras Race Club South Indian 
Athletic Association and Southern India 
Chamber of Commeice and the Cosmopolitan 





Club Address Hanover ouse ” 
Harlev s Road Kilpauk Madias 
VENKATARAO, harA MLA Madras- 


In 1921 when he was a student of the Senior 
BA Class he gave up his studies in obedience 
to the Congres» cgll and jomed the non co- 
operation movement Later 
he graduated from the 
Guzrat \Vidyapith suffered 
imprisonment in 1922 1980 
and 1932 He is a member 
of the All India Congress 
Committee and a former 
Secretary of the Andhra 
P CC Fora decade he 
was amember of the East 
Godavary District Board 
an? has been the Hon Sec- 
retarv of the Co operative 
Central Bank at Amala- 
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puram He defeated the \uvaraja ot Pitha 


puram in the Assemblv election 6 July 7 1900 
Address Amalapuram, E Godavary, Madras 


VENKATASUBBA Rao Tue Hon Tvustice 

Sip MW BA BL Judge High Court 
Madras 6 18th July 18.8. Kaue 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College 


from 19031921 in _partnershi 
V Radhakrishnaiya under the firm name of 
Messrs Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrish 
nalya Had a large and leading practice on 
the Onginal Side of the High Court Election 
Commissioner, 1921-22, apptd to the High 
Court Bench 17th Nov 1921 Officiating 
Chief Justice Madras High Court 27th July 
to 29th September 1935 and again from 20th 
July to 18th October 1936 Declivcred Convo 
cation address the Andhara_ Universitv 
December 1933 appointed Wember Indian 
Dehmitation Committee 30th september 
1989 KAmeghtcd January 1936 Pre ident 
Anardan? Samajam The Vadras Seva Sadan 
Vice President Provincial Scout Council Chief 
Scout Commissoner, Madras Presidency 
Address Spur Tank Houses Spur Tank 
Road Lgmore P O Madras 


WICIRA DECAsTRO, Most REV THEOTONILS 
MANORL Rinrizo, DD,DCL ,RC Bishop 
of San Thome de Mylapore since 1899 1929 
Archbishop of Goa and Patriarch of the East 
Indies since 1929 6b Oporto 1859 Educ 

Gregorian Un! Rome Address Nova Goa 


VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA Diwan Bawa 
DUR SIR T, KBE (1926) Vice Chairman 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
from 1929 o 193. 6b August 1870 Educ 
Presidency College Madras Joined Provincial 
Service 1898, Revenue Officer Madras Cor 

ration from 1912 to1917 Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, 191718 Durectorof Land 
Records 1918 Deputy Director of Indus 
tries, 191819 Diwan of Cochin, 1919 32 
Collector and Dustrict Magistrate 1920 
Commissioner for India British Empires 
Exhibition, 192225, Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1925 26, Durector of Industries 
1926 also Director of Fisheries,1926 opened 
Canadian National Exhibition August 1926 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1926 20 
Address Simla 


VINCHOORKAR NaARAYAXRAO GANPATRAO 
SakpAR MLA Bombay belongs to the 
ancient and historic familv of the Vinchoor 
kars being adopted tv the late Sardar 
Ganpatrao Madhavrao 
Vinchoorkir 1n 1911 The 
Vinchoorkars now enjov 
the privilege of bearg First 
Class Sardars in the Dec 
can Fducated in the 
Government High School 
Poona and graduatcd from 
the Deccan College in 1918 
has been the President of 
the Nasik District Dumal 
dar Sangh for the past 
12 vears and was a nom! 
nated member in the 





Free | 


Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 , Practised | 
with Mr - 


\ 


VIRVANT 


VISSANJI Varner 
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Ka 
Nak City Municipality for a short time, 
was twice elected member of the Nasik 
District Local Board Where he served for 
81X years and worked as the elected President 
of the District Loca] Board for three 5 cars, 
has been a Special Magistrate First Class in 
the Nasik District for the past ten veats, 
18 the nominated Chaiman and Director oft he 
Nasih District Land Mortgage Bank and his 
uso been elected on the directorate of the 
Bombay Provincial Land Mortgage Bank 
In 1919 he was awarded 1 badge for services 
rendeied in connection with recruiting during 
the Great War was also awaided the Silver 
Jubilee Medal in 193> and Coronation 
Medal in 1937 repiesents in the, New 
bombay Legislative Asm), the "Deccan 
Sardars and Inamdars ( onsfituency 6 1895, 
Address Agra Road Nasth 


IRA VALA Darpan SHRI Dewin Rajkot 
State simce October 1931 b 29 
January 1888 Lduc at Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot Wing Waster Rajkumar College, 
Adviser to the Thahore Saheb Chuda, 
Deputy Politica] Agent Palanpur Manager, 
Lathi State Dewan Porbandar State, 
Dewan Junagadh State District Deput 
Political Agent Rewa hantha up to 1st A i 
192 Huzur Personal Assistant to {8 
Highness the Thahore Saheb of Rajkot 


up to October 1931 Address Baga 
hathiawar : sti 


RAM NAPAIN MLA 

18 the rroprietor of the well Jncw n firm 
Dhanmatmal Jawaladasat 
Lyal'}ur Bombay kara 
chi Amuitsar Jaranwali 
Ariiwala Akalgarh and 
Pam NiramSatvoPaul at 
Calcutta Jhaua Lahore 
Tudhiana Jullundm nd 
Lvallpur Heisa big finan 
cler }ankher and indus 
trialistofithe Punjab Hes 
a Duector of the Sunhzht 
of India Insurance (Co 
Ttd ond Chairman of 
the Punjab Commerce 
Bank Ltd TheSham Chambers Ltd Lyallpur 
and 4% member of the Punjab Tomt Devee 
lopment Board 6 Januay 1 100 4ddress 
Prop Seth Dhanpitmal Jawaladass Mill 
Owner Lyallpur (Punjab) 


4n4S J P Entered busjness 
at the early age of 18 ond wis tramed under 
the able guidance of his father the late Rao 
Rahadu Vissann Khim)i 
The Brokerage and Mucca- 
dumage of Bombay Com. 
pinv and Wallace & Co 

and the management of 
Wallace flour Wue form 
the centre of his business 
activities Heis the chair- 
man and director of \arious 
commercial and inaustrial 
concerns and sthedirector, 
foundei and the first Presi- 
dent of the Fast India 
Cotton Association He is 
an ex president of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 


Punjab, 
of Seth 
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ber and President of many educational and 
charitable institutions and trustee‘in numerous 
others. He is a member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly since 1934 representing 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber He has 
travelled extensively A leading businessman 
and acknowledgea leader of the Hindus in 
Bombay, he is held in high esteem amongst 
all sections of the public 6 November 
4, 1881 Address, 9, Wallace Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 
VISVESVARAYA, Sm _MoxksHAGUNDAM, 
X.C.1.E., LL D., D.Sc, M.1I.0.E., late Dewan 
of Mysore. db. 15th Sept. 1861. Kdue.: Central 
Coli., Bangalore, and Coll.of Science, Poona 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D.. Bombay, 1884; 
Bupdt. Eng, 1904; retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service, 1908, Apptd. Sp Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam’s Govt , 1909; Ch. Eng and 
Sec., P.W. and Ry Depts., Govt. of Mysore, 
1909 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918. Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appomted by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922; Retrench-: 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor: 
poration, 1924; Chairman, Indian Economic 
uiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publications : ‘* Recon- 
structing India” (P.8. King & Son. Ltd., 
London) and ‘‘ Planned Economy for India’’ 
(1984), ee Press, Bangalore, Address : 
lands, High Ground, Bangalore , also 46F, 
arden Road, Bombay. 
WADIA, ARDESHIR RurronsI, BA. (Bom 
and Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Professor of 
Philosophy, Univermty of Mysore. 06 
4 June 1888. m. Tehmina Home)i Postwalla 
Bdue.: St. Xavier’s High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay; at the Middle Temple, 
London, for Bar; at St. Catherine’s, Oxford, 
for Diploma in Economics and _ Political 
Science (with distinction), at Fitz William Hall, 
Cambridge for Moral Science Tripos. Professor 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson College 
Bombay, 1914; Lecturer in Psychology 
University of Bombay, 1914-16. Professor 
of aut ent Mysore University since 1917 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Mysore Univer- 
aity,1027-80 , Offg. Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Mysore, 1930-31 ; President of the All- 
India Federation of Teachers’ Associations at 
Patna, 1926; President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca in 1980. Delegate of 
the Mysore University to the Fifth Congress 
of the Universities of the Bntish Empire, 
London and Edinburgh, 1981. 
Fourth All-Karnataka Hind Prachat 
Conference, 1982. President, Mysore Secon- 
dary Education League, 1933; President, 
in Teachers’ Conference, 1985. Sec- 
retary, Inter-University Board, 1932-37, 
President, Executive Committee of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, and of the Mysore 
State Educaticn League. Publications : The 
Ethics of Feminism, A Text Book of Civics ; 
A Handbook of Moral Insfruction for 
Teachers; Civilization as a Co-operative 
Advoature(The Principal Miller Lectures in 


WADIA, Str Cusrow, N, Kt (1932); 


WADIA, 


President, 
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the University of Madras, 1932), ‘‘ Pragmatic 
Idealism in Contemporary Indian Philosophy’ 
(Library ot Philosophy Series) Contribution 
to Har Bilas Sarda Commemoration Volume, 
Articles in Mind, Philosophical Review 
Monist, International Journal! of Ethics, The 
Journal of Philosophical Studies, The Philo- 
sophical Quarterly. The Aryan Path. Edited 
the Mysore University Magazine, 1928-30. 
Address The University, Mysore. 


WADIA, BOMANJ! JaUSETII, the Hon. Mr. 


Justice, M.A., LL.B. (Univ. of Bombay), 
Bar-at-Law. Judge, Bombay High Court, 
6 4 Aug 1881. m, Rattanbal Hormuaji Wadia 
and subsequently to Peri Nowroji Chinoy 
of Secunderabad Educ. St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Tempie, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Law College, Bombay, 10919-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and frons 
Ist Feb to October 1930 Additional Judge, 
1930-31, confirmed as Puisne Judge, High 
Court, m June 1931. Syndic, Univ. of 
Bombay Address 37, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay. 


C.I.E. 
(1919), Millowner 06. 1869. . King’s 
Coll , London. Joined his father’s firm, 1888. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
(1918) Address. Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hull, Bombay. 


JAMSETJI ARDASEER, JP., 1900, 
Merchant. 6. 81st Oct. 1857. Educ, Eilphin- 
stone Sch and Coll. and served apprentice- 
ship in Dickinson Akroid & Co. of London ; 
Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns, Member of Bombay 
Mun Corpn from 1901-1921. Was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Corporation 
for about five years, mn 1909 was elected o 
member by Government of the Malaria 
Commussion which met in Simla; in 1917 
was selected by Government to a committee 
of four to inquwre mto the complaints of 
joint stock companies arising out of the 
imposition of super-tax. For 21 years wrote 
the cotton mdustrial review for the City of 
Bombay for the Txmes of Indva commencing 
with 1905  Pubdlecatwns. Writer on Indus- 
trial and Economic subjects, published two 
pamphlets against closmg of the Mints. 
‘Address: Wilderness Road, Malabar Hull, 


Bombay. 


WADIA, Sin NUSSEBWANJI NOWROSJEE, K.B.E., 


CLE, MIME, MISE, J.P, F.C.P.8. 
(Hen ), Millowner. b. 30th May 1873. m. 
Evylene Clara Powell. Educ ; St. Xavier's 
College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, 1911 and 1925, Address; 
Strachey House, Pedder Road, Bombay. 


WADIA, PEsToxJI ARDESHER, M. A., Professor 


of Philosophy and History, Wiison Sinn 
Bombay. 6. 16th Dec. 1878. Hdue.: El - 
Go Publications; The 


Inquiry into the Principles of Theo. 
The Wealth of India; Money and the | 
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Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe WALVEKAR, BALAJI 


and History of India. Mahatma Gandhi, a 
dialog c n.nderstanding Address :Hormazd 
Villa, Malavar Hill, Bombay. 


WADSWORTH THEHON MR JUSTICE SIDNE}, 
B A (1st divn 2nd class Classical Tripos 1911), 
Bar at Law (Certificate of Honour, 1925) 
Judge, High Court, Madras 0 21st December 
1888 , m Clive Tlorence Clegg d@ of Sir Robert 
Clegg, KCIE ICS Educ Loughborough 
G 8, The Sorbonm Paris, Jesus College, 
Cambridge Middle Temple Entered ICS 
1913, Under Secretary to Government 
1918 19 Secretary, Board of Revenue, 1922 
24, Registrar High Court, 1925 26, District 
Judge at Chingleput, Madura and Chittoor 
1926 35 Address 4, Anderson Road, 
Cathedral P O , Madras, 


WALI AHurp KHanN MA, MF, Sahtbzada 
of Tonk son of Sahibzada Ahi Ahmed Khan 
Sahib, grandson of Nawab AmirKhan Bahadur 

founder of the Tonk State 


(Rajputana) 6 1900 
Edue Nobles’ Scheol, 
Jaipur Mahaizaja’s Col 


lege, Jaipur, and Islamia 
College Lahore Holds 
Degrees of MA & MF 
m the 2nd daughter of the 
Chief of Duarans: Dist 
Aligarh He 18 the fi:st 
graduate in the Ruling 
family of Tonk Is in the 
Jaipur State Service as 
Judicial Officer 8ince 1926 Has written two 
books in Urdu and frequently contnbutes to 
various hterary periodicals Son Khalil 
Ahmed Khan Address Bagh Chouriwala 
Jaipur 


WALI MaHOMED HUSSANALLY, Kuan 
BaHavvur, B A., LL.B , son of the late Hon'ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, 
Mayjidi, Turkish Consul and Founder of the 
Sind Madressah-tul-Islam, Karachi . was Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly ror several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University , was Municipal 
Councillor Karachi for about 20 years, member 
and Chairman, Municipal and Distnct School 
Board, Karachi, served as firat President 
Shahi Jirgah, Jacobabad, for about 8 years 
was President, Mulala Schools Committee, 
member, War League, Secretarv, Sind Maho- 
medan Association, member, D. J. Sind 
College Board, has been Member Sind 
Madressah Board; for about 17 years 
Retired Deputy Collector, 18 Special First 
Class Magistrate, since 1915; Landed 
Proprietor, was President of Education 
Conference, 1931 b 5th Dec 1860. Widower. 
Educ Elphinstone College and Gov 
Law School, Bombay Served Govt, ig 
various departments for 83 years; retired ts 
1915. Address Barkat Manzyl, Bugdes 
Extension, Karachi. | 





WARE, FRANK, 


38. Canning 
Word Uae 
Gujarat fita 
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BaAVANSA, MLA 
Bombay A leading banker and landlord of 
Poona City, he has been an elected member of 
the Poona City Municipa- 
lity from 1932. In 1933 
34 he was a member on 
the Standing Committee 
of the Poona Municipal- 
ity He took great intei- 
est in relief work during 
the plague outbreak in 
the city He was elected 
President of the Poona 
ae Municipahty 1984 35 
and during his term of 
office tried to improve 
the administration of the 
Municipahty Presented a civic address to 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1934 when he visited 
Poona on his Haryan tour Organised a 
social conference of his community in 1932. 
A leader and enthusiastic ‘worker of the 
weaver classes in Maharashtra He was the 
Cinef Trustee of the Lord Reay Industrial 
Museum, Poona and organised the Industrial 
Exhibition m 1935 6 Degember 12, 1897, 
Address 398, Vetal Peth, Poona City 

FRCOVS, CIT. (1917), 
Director, Imperial Vetermary Research 
Tastitute, Mukteswar—Kumaon. 0b, 22 Feb 
1886, m Martha (nee) Turner MSc , Educ : 
Roval Veterinary College, London Appoint- 
ed to Indian Vetermary Service, 1907 
Served in Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Madras Director of Vetermary Services, 
Madras, 192529 Publications Various oF 
Vetermary Science and Animal Husbandry 
subjects Address Imperial Veterinary 
pace Institute, Kukteswar, Kumaon, 





WASSOODEW, THE HON MR _ JustTion 
KASHOWRAO SBALARISHNA, BA, LL, 
PUISNE JUDG, HIGH COURT, BOMBAY, 


b 14th January 1883 , m daughterof Dr G B, 
Prabhakar, LRCP,LRCS Educ Johy 
Connon High School Elphmstone College and 
St Xavier’s College, Bombay Entered 
Provincial Civil Service, Executave Branch, 
1907 After serving as Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate appointed as Asmstant Judge in 
Ahmednagar in 1912 Since then served in 
various Districts as Additional and District 
and Sessions Judge Address. 46-C, Warder 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


WAZIR HASAN, Sm SAlyip, KT, BA, LLB. 


Edue * Government High School, Balla, 
Mur Central College, Allahabad, M A O, 
College, Aligarh Joimed the Lucknow Bar 
in 1903 Secretary, All-Ind1a Moslem League 
from 1912-19, was instrumental in bringi 
about Hindu-Moslem Pact of 1916 , appoin 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudh in 1920 
and Chief Judge of Oudh, February 1930-34 ; 
retired in 1984, joined as Advocate, Alla- 
habad High Court Bar, 1935, Address: 
es : ae : eae 
." AMES LESLIE 

); Rosldont for Baroda and the 
tes. & 20th Jan 1883 m Thyr» 
_andra Sommers Educ We 


_______ Royal Mili 
Jomndd on artes 1900; transferred to 
Indian Army (5th Cavalry), 1904, joined! 
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Political De ment, 1908; has been H.B, M’.s 
Consul at Kermanshah and Shiraz; Resident 
in Kashmir; Political Officer of Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bhutan, and Resident at Baroda. 
Address; The Residency, Baroda. 


WHESTCOTT, Rr. BEv. F., see Calcutta, Bishop 
t 


of. 
SHEELER, THOMAS SHERLOOK, Ph. D.(Lond.), 
M.Sc. (Hony., N. U.J.): F.B.C.SC.L, F.1.C., 
F, Inst. P,, M.I. Chem. Eng.,J.P., Principal and 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, Royal Insti- 
tute of Science, Bombay. b. 30th April 1899. 
m. Una Brigid. d. of the late John Sherlock, 
B.A. Educ: O’Connell School, Dublin and the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin. Demonstra- 
tor in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow; Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London: Senior Research Chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Publications : about 80 research papers and 
20 patents on chemical subjects; two text 
books (part author), ‘* Systematic Organic 
Chemistry ”’ and ** Physico - chemica) 
Methods.” Also translations into English 
of two German text-books. Address: Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 


‘WHITTAKER, Harry, CAPTAIN, late R.E., 
B.Se., A.R.C.8ce., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E., M.Soc. Ing. Civ. de 
France., M. cf Council Jun. Inst. Eng., 
Principal, The Maclagan Engineering College, 
Lahore. b. 23rd Feb. 1879. m.d. of John 
Siddall. Educ: Bury and Royal College of 
Sc., London. With J. H. Riley & Co., 
Engineers, Bury; Jackson Bros., Bolton ; 
Demonstrator in Mathematics and Mechanics 
under Prof. John Perry in the Royal Coll, 
of Science, London; University Lecturer in 
Engineering, City and Guilds (Eng.), College, ! 


WILES, Sir GILBERT. M.A. (Cantab.). K.C.1.E 
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20th Regiment (The Lancashire Fusiliers). 
Educ: Ellesmere College, Shropshire, and 
Pembroke College, Oxford; Gazetted to 
The Connaught Rangers, 1905; transferred 
to Indian Army,1908 and to Political Depart- 
ment, 1909; returned to the Army for the 
period of the War and saw active service 
in France and India; was Asst. Mil. Seeretary 
to Commander-in-Chief in India. 1918-19: 
has served in Political Department in Westeru 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Deccan; 
was Dy. Political Secretary to Government of 
India, 1928-1930; and Ag. Political Secretary to 
Government of India in 1930. First Agent to 
the Governor-General for the Deccan States 
and Resident at Kolhapur, 1933-34. Pub- 
lications: ‘“‘The History of Kathiawar’” ; 
“Some Translations from the Marathi Poets ” : 
““A Grammatical Treatise of the Marathi 
Language”; ‘‘ War Vignettes”; and other 
monographs and articles in various peaeanle: 
Address: The Residency, Lahore, Punjab. 


(1938), C.I.E., (19386); C.S.I. (1931): Chief 
Secretary, Govt. of Bombay. 5. 25th March 
1880, m. Winitied Mary Pryor. Educ. : Perse 
School and 8. Cath. College, Cambridge. Joined 
J.C.8, in India, 1904; Asst. Collector and Asst. 
Political Agent ; Supdt., Land Records, 1910; 
Asst. Colir. and Collector, 1916-17 ; Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22; Secy. 
General Department, 1923; Secy., Finance 
Department, from 1923-32 : Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, Sept. 1933; President, Indian 
Tariff Board, September 1934; Chaii man, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1935-37; Commander 
Order of St. John, and Asstt. Commissioner 
St. John Ambulance Brigade, No. 3 District, 
India. .1ddress: The Secretariat, Bombay. 


South Kensington; Head of Engineering! WILKINSON, Hector Russet, B.A., C.I.E. 


Dept., Wandsworth Technical Inst. ; R. E. Vols. 
and Terr., 1902 to 1914; Joined regular Army, 
December 1914; Comm.. March 1915; with 
the 13th Corps in France, 1916-19. Joinet 
present Indian appointment, March 1923, 
Publications ¢ Papers on Hydro-#lectric Work. 
pub. IM.E. & J.I.E. Address : The 
Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore. 


‘WHITWORTH, CHARLES STANLEY, C.I.E. 
(1927). Chief Mining Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India (Railway Department), 0. 
14th June 1880. m. Mabel Webb of Bray, 
1982. Attached to Mining Department, 
North Western Railway, 1909-12; Asst. Coal 
Superintendent, Indian State Railways, 1913- 
14; eervice lent to G.I. P. Railway, 1914-17; 
officiated as Mining Engineer and Technical 
Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918-20 ; nh 
ed Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, 
1921: Member, Indian Coal Committee, 1925 ; 
President, Indian Coal Grading Board, 1927-33; 
President, Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, 
1929-33. Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta; 
Oriental Club, London. 


WILBERFORCE-BELL, THE Hon’sBLE LIEvt- 
COLONEL Sir HaRoLtp, K.C.LE., C.LE., 
Foreign and Political Department, Govern- 
ment of India; Resident fqr the Punjab 
States, 6. 17th Nov. 1885. m. Margaret, d. of 
late Capt. Michael] Feating, formerly of the 


WILKINSON, 


WILLIAMS, Groner BrRANsBy, M. Inst. C, BE 


(1927); I.C.8. 0. March 11, 1888. m. 
Tneodora Daintree. Educ. Clifton and 
Qhueen’s College, Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted to Bengal, 
Private Secretary to H.E. the Governor of 
Bengal, 1922-27. Secretary, Education 
Department, Government of Bengal, 1931-35. 
Address : United Service Club, Calcutta. 


SYDNEY ARTHUR, M.R.C.S8. 
(Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), D.T.M., and D.T.H. 
(Liverpool Uni.); Medical Officer, B. B, & 
C.7. Rly, Co., Ajmer. 6. 17th March 1886, m. 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1915. 2due.: 
City of London School. Queen’s Coll., Taunton, 
and St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922); A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
(1930); Hon. Magte., Ajmer-Merwara; past 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmer Municipality, 
and President, Rajputana Branch of the 
Kuropean Association. Publications: “A 
ae Survey of Ajmer City 1930." Address: 
Ajmer. 


*? 


M. I. Mech. E., M. Cons. E., F. BR. San. L., 
F.R.G.S8., F. R. Metsoc., Member of Council, 
Institution of Engineers (India), late Chief 
Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal; 
Consulting Engineer, Member of firm of 
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Williams and aoe b 7th April 1872 , m 
Dorothy Maud, ¢ of L Thorp of Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire Ldue  Chifton, Articled to 
Mr James Mansergh, F RS P Pres Inst 
C.0, 1891 Asst on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks, Rest 
dent Engineer in Charge, Whitby Water 
Works; Served 8. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer, Asst, District Cngimeer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways; Pers, Asstt to Mr 
G. BR. Strachan, M Inst. C.E, 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works, Consulting Engmeer to Colonal 
Office, 1006-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water- 
works .N aivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani- 
tation , designed Sketty Sewerage Works, &c , 
eenlery Engmeer, Bengal (1909), designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, dramage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jheria, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Monghyr, 
Comulla, Raneegunge, Midnapore, Sum and 
Cooch-Behar waterworks, Gaya Burdwan 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
schemes. Pubiwations: Sewage disposal in 
India and the Last, Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions); Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis 
posal, R. E Journal, 1909, ‘‘ Rainfall of 
Wales,” Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways in India, “Engineer,” 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal , Public Health in India 
“XIXth Century” February 1928, 
Rainfall, Off, How and Storage in the Centra] 
Provinces, Min Proc Inst C EB, 1931 The 
Rainfall of Assam Journal, Royal Meteo1ro 
logical Society, 1932 fhe Lconomics of 
Water Pumping, ‘ Engineer,’ 1933 The 
Flow of Water, 1934 Single Arch Masonry 
Dams, ‘ Engineer ”’, 19380 Address 

Killay House Cooden, Bexhillon Sea, Old 
Court House Street, Calcutta, and United 
Service Club, Calcutta 


WILLIAMS, Cipt. HERBERT ARMSTRONG, 
DSO,IMS ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital since 1907 6b 11thFeb 
1875 Address; Gencral Hospital, Rangoon 


WILLIAMSON, Sm Horace, Kt (1934), 
CIE (1922), MBE (1919), Adviser 
to the Secretary of State 6 July 16, 1880 
m Joan Emma Doran Holtz TLduc 
Cheltenham College Joimed Indian Police, 
United Provinces, 1900 Supermtendent, 
1912, Assistant to Inspector General, 1917, 
Secretary, Indian Dusorders Inqmry Com 
mittee, 191920, Deputy Inspector General, 
1923, Officiating Inspector-General, 1928, 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, Home Depart 
ment, Govt of India, 1931 


WILLMOT, Roces BovuLtton, H M Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta 6b 16th Oct 1892 
Educ Berkhamsted In busmess in London 
1911-1915 Jomed Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in 1915, transferred to Army with 
&® commission in R G A (SR) in July 
1916, in Government service im London, 
1920-1924 Address 


RANE, KCB (1937), DSO (1918), MC 
Adjutant General in India 6 26th December 


Bengal Club, Calcutta — 
WILSON, LIEUT GENERAL SIR ROGER COOH- | 
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1882 mm Marion Blanche Florence Hollway, 
1905 28 2d, Educ Wellington College, 
Royal Militiry College Sindhurst Cheshire 
Regiment 1901 114 Mahrattas, Indian 
Aimy 1904 Stiff Colleze 1914 served 
Mesopotamin 191418, General Staff India, 
1922 25 Biigadicr Manzai Brigade Waziris 
tan 192630 Commuindant, Indian Staff 
College 193134, GOC, Rawalpmdi 
District 1934 36 4ddress Army Head 
quarters (India) Simla and New Delhi 


WINGATE, RoNALD EVELYN LFrsiin, CIE, 


BA ICS, Offg Political Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India 6 30th Septr 1889 Educ 

at Bradfield and Balhol College, Oxford 
Arrived in India 1913 and served in the 
Punjab as Asst Commissioner, transferred 
to Delhi as City Magistrate, 1916, special 
duty on staff of Lieutenant Governor, Punjab, 
1917 special duty under Cyril Commissioner 
of Occupied Termtormes, Mesopotamia, 1917, 
Political Agent and H M s Consul at Maskat, 
1919, special assistant to Resident in Kash- 
mir, 1921, Poltical Agent and H M’s 
Consul, Maskat, 1923, Secretary to Agent 
to Governor General in Rajputana, September 
1924 ditto Baluchistan, 1927, olitical 
Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Quetta- 
Pishn, 1928, Political Agent Sibi, 1931 , 
Deputy Secretary to the Govunmeant of 
India, Foreign and Pohtical Department, 


1932, Officiating Secretary, Octobe: 1932 
ret bg Government of India, Delhi and 
1m. 


WINLERBOTHAM, Sm GCOFFRIY LIONARD 


Kt (1936), BA (Cantab) Merchant, Partner, 
Messrs Wallace & Co 06 7th Oct 1889 m 
Hilda, youngest d of D Norton, CSI Educ 
Malvern and Magdalene Coll, Cambridge 
Business 1n India since 1912 apptd Consul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926 Member Legisla 
tive Counul, Bombay, 1926 35 Vice President 
Bombity Chamber of Commerce, 1927 ant 
1932. President, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, 1929 and 1934 President, Asso* sat- 
ed Chambers of Commerce of India and 
Ceylon, 1929 Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1929 <Address Byculla Club, Bombay, 


WITHERINGTON, CHARTES HANINGTON, ex* 


member, Indian Legislatise Assembly, was 
educated at Charterhouse. He came to India 
mn January 1909 and was for 
Many yes a tea planter 
/ in Assam where he took a 
leading part in the Assam 
Branch of the Indian Tea 
Association and in public 
| offiais He was a member 
of the Assim Legislative 
Council representing the 
tea industry from 1928 
to 1932 He was General 
Secretary of the European 
Association (India) in 
Calcutta tor thiee years 
to the end of 1935 He entered the Indiin 
Legislative Sen) early mn 1936 in the 
Assam European seat and 18 closely connected 
with the affais of the Tea Industry of India 
b 1885 Address C/o National Bank of 
Indim Clive Streef, Calcutta, 
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WRIGHT, SIR WILLIAM OWEN, Kt., O.B.E. 
V.D., Director, Parry & Co. Ltd., Madras; b 
11 August 1882; m. Barbara, d. of the late F 
Mullaly, Madras Police. Hduc.: St. Paul’s 
School, London; formerly President, Loca! 
Board, Imperial Bank of India; Chairman. 
Madras Telephone Co., Director, Hercules 
Insurance Co.. and Various Other Companies 
Chairman, Madras Chamber of Commerce. 
1933. Address: Madras Club, Madras. 


WYLIE, H. E. Sir FRANCIS (VERNER), K.C S.1., 
C.JI.E, IC8., Governor, Central Provinces 
and Berar , 0. 9th August 1891. m. Kathleen 
Byme, 1923. e. at the 
Royal School, Dungannon 
(1904-09) and Dublin Uni- 
versity (1909-15). Entered 
I.¢.8. 1914. Arrived in 
India 1915, Posted to the 
Punjab as Assistant Com- 
missioner, Served in 
Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers, 1916-19, Held 
various appointments in 
the Foreign and Political 
Department of the Govern- 
ment of India 1919-37. Assumed charge as 
Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar 
27th May 1938, Address: Governor’s Camp, 
C. P. & Berar. 


YAIN, THE Hon. Sik LEE Au. K-i-H., Bar-at- 
Law, M. L.C., Ex-President, Rangoon Corpora, 
tion, Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests. b. April 1874, Educ.: Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address: Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 


YAKUB MOHAMMED, MOULYI, Sm, Kt. (1929) ; 
Lawyer. 6. August 27, 1879. m. The late 
Wahida Begum, Editor of Tehzebi Niswan, 
Lahore. Educ: M.A.O. College, Aligarh. 
Member and Chairman, Moradabad Municipal 
Board, Member and senior Vice-Chairman, 
Moradabad District Board, Trustee, M.A.0O. 
College, Aligarh, Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh, Member, Legislative 
Assembly, Member of Age of Consent Com- 
mittee, Member of the Army Retrenchment 
Committee, Deputy President and President 
of Legislative Assembly, Member of Statutory 
Railway Board Committee, London, Former 
President and Secretary of All-India Muslim 
League, President, U. P. Muslim League, 
Annual Session Pilibhit, President, Bundhil- 
khand Muslim Conference, President, All-India 
Palestine Conference, Bombay, President, 
All-India Postmen’s Conference, Aligarh. 
Acting Commerce and Industrics Member of 
the Govt. of India, Jan. 1938. Address: 
Mohalla Mugalpura, Moradabad U. P, 


YAMIN Kuan, 





MOHAMMED Sk, B.A., 
C.I.E. (1931), M.L.A., of the Allahabad 
University (1911), Bar-at-Law; Member, 
Council of State (1924); nior Vice- 
Chairman, Municipal JBoard,{ Meerut. 6. 


Who's Who in Indsa. 


June 1888. m.toa cousin. Educ: at Meerut 
College, M.A.O. College, Aligarh and England. 
Practising as Barrister in Meerut, since Dec. 
1914, Acted as Secretary of U. P. War 
Fund for Meerut District ; Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
Funds, Secretary, Dist. War League. Was 
elected a member of the Municipal Board, 
Meerut, in 1916 and Vice-Chairman a 
year later, Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1920; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920-1923, Nominated a member 
of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. in 1927. 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928. Elected Member, Leg. Assembly 
from Agra Division, 1980. Address: Junnut 
Nishan, Meerut. 


ZAFRULLA KHAN, CHAUDHURI SIR MUHAM- 


MAD, K.C.S.I. (1937); Kt., B.A. (Honours), 
Punjab, LL.B. (Honours), London; Barrister- 
at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn) ; Member of the Gover- 
nor General’s Executive Council (Depts. of 
Commerce and Railways). 06. 6th Feb. 1893. 
m. Badrun Nissa Begum, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. 8S. A. Khan, I.C.S. (Bihar and 
Orissa), Educ. : at Government College, Lahore, 
King’s College, and Lincoln’s Inn, London; 
Advocate, Sialkot, Punjab, 1914-16; practised 
in Lahore High Court, 1916-35; Editor, 
‘Indian Cases,” 1916-32; Law Lecturer, 
University Law College, Lahore, 1919-1924; 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 1926-35; 
Member, Punjab Provincial Reforms Com- 
mittee; Delegate, Indian Round Table 
Conference, 1930, 1931 and 1982; Member, 
Consultative Committee, 1932; Delegate to 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament on 
Indian Reforms, 1933; President, All-India 
Muslim League, 1931; Crown Counsel, 
Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 to June 
1932. Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, 1932. Publications, 
‘Indian Cases”’; the Criminal Law Journal 
of India; Reprints of Punjab Criminal Rulings, 
Vol. IV; and Fifteen Years’ Digest, 
Address: Delhi or Simla, 


ZAIDI, SYED BASHIR HUSAIN, Chief Minister 


of Rampur State. Belongs to Saadat Bareha 
family of Muzaffarnagar District. 6. 1898. 
m. Educ,: Took his degree in 1919 from 
St. Stephens College, Delhi ; 

Honours Degree in History 
from Cambridge in 1922. 
Member of the Hon. Society 
of lLincoln’s Inn. Called 
to the Bar in 1923. Joined 
State service, 1930 :—Judge 
of the State High Court; 
Private Secretary to His 
Highness, Household Minis- 
ter, Political Minister. Dur- | 
ing the absence of Sir A bdus- vA 

samad Khan, Kt., officiated os 

as Chief Minister for several months in the 
yeais 1931, 32, 33; and also for Revenue and 
Finance Minister, April to September 1936. 
Attended the Third Indian Round Table 





Conicrence in 1932 and appointed Chief 
Minister 1st December 1936. Address: 
pur, U. P, 


35 
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1To88 Who's Who—H. E. The Viceroy. 


NDIA: His EXCELLENCY 
ViIcTOR ALEXANDER JOHN 
Hore, Marquess of Lin- 

lithgow, K.T., G.M.S.I., G.M 
LE.,O.B.E.,D.L.,T.D., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India 

Born : 24th Sept. 1887 ; eldest 
son of ist Marquess and Hon. 
Hersey de Moleyns, 3rd daughter 
of 4th Lord Ventry. 

Succeeded father 1908. 

Married : 1911, Doreen Maud, 
2nd daughter of Rt. Hon. Sir 
F. Milner, 7th Bt. Twin sons, 
three daughters. Heir: s. Earl 
of Hopetoun, q v. 

Educated : Eton. 

Earl of Hopetoun 1703, Vis- 
count Althrie, Baron Hope, 
1703; Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 
1809; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 
1814; Lord Lieutenant of West 
Lothian ; Chairman of Market Supply Committee since 1933 ; Director 
of the Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, J. & P. Coats, Ltd, Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd., 
British Assets Trust Ltd. ; President of Edinburgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture, Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Served European War, 1914-18 (despatches) ; and commanded ist 
Lothians and Border Armoured Car Company, 1920-26 ; Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1922-24 ; Deputy Chairman of Unionist Party Organi- 
sation, 1924-26 ; President of Navy League, 1924-31; Chairman, Depart- 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
1923 ; Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 1926-28 ; 
Chairman, Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933. 
Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, April 1936. 
Recreations : Golf, Shooting. 

Address : The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 
Private Secretary : J. G. Laithwaite Esq., C.S.1., C.LE. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. C G. Toogood, C.I.E., D.S.O. 

Surgeon : Lt.-Colonel H. H. Elliot, M.B.E., M.C., 1.M.S. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

H.E. General Sir Ropert A. Cassers, G.C.B., C.SI1., D.S.O., 
(Commander-in-Chief in India.) 

The Hon’ble Sir N. N. Strcar, Kt., Bar-at-Law, (Law.) 

The Hon’ble Sir JAMES Grice, K.C.B., (Finance.) 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY CralIK, Bart., K.C.S.I., (Home.) 

The Hon’ble KuNwaR Sir JAGDISH PrasapD, Kt., C.S.I., C.1.E., 

O.B.E., (Education, Health and Lands.) 

The Hon’ble Chaudhri Sir ZaFRULLAH KHAN, Kt., (Commerce, 
Industries and Labour.) 

The Hon'ble Sir ToomAs Stewart (Railways and Communications.). 
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SSAM: Ht1s 
EXCELLENCY SIR 
RoBERT NIEL_ REID, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., 1.CS., 

Governor of Assam. 
Born: 15th July, 1883. 
Educated: Malvern 

and Brasenose  Coll., 

Oxford, I.C.S. 1906. 
Married: Amy Helen 

Disney, 1909. 

Arrived in India 1907, 
Assistant Magistrate, 
Bengal; Under-Secretary, 
1911-14; I.A.R.O., r1916- 
19; Magistrate and Collector, 1920-27; Secretary, Agri 
culture and Industries Department, 1927-28; Com- 
missioner, Rajshahi Division, 1930; Offg Secretary, 
1930-31; Member of Executive Council, Bengal, 1934-37 

Assumed charge as Governor of Assam, 4th March 1937. 

Recreations : Golf and Polo. 

Address: Government House, Shillong. 

Secretary to the Governor: Mr. J. P. Mills, I.c.s. 

Military Secretary: Major F. A. Esse. 

MINISTERS, 

The Hon’ble MAULAVI SAIYID SIR MUHAMMAD SAADULLA, 
Kt., (Fenance, Home and Public Works.) 

The Hon’ble Rev. J. J. M. Nicnotas-Roy, (Local Selj- 
Government excluding Excise.) 

The Hon’ble Srijur RoHInr KUMAR CHOWDHURY, 
(Revenue and Forests.) 

The Hon’ble MAULAVI MANAWWAR ALI, (Education and 
Exetse. ) 

The Hon’ble Mautvi ABpUL MATIN CHAUDHURI, (Agri- 
culture, Industries, Co-operative Societies, Justice and 
Prisons.) 

The Hon'ble Basu AxsHoy Kumar Das (Registration, 
General and Legislative Deparimenis.). 
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LENCY THE RIGHT 

HON’BLE MICHAEL 
HERBERT RUDOLPH KNATCH- 
BULL, LoRD BRABOURNE, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., M.C., 
Knight of Grace St. John of 
Jerusalem, 5th Baron, cr. 
1880, 14th Bart., cr. 1641. 
Governor of Bengal. 


Born: 8th May 1895. 
Son of 4th Baron and Helena, 
daughter of late H. von 
Flesch-Brunningen, Imperial 
Councillor, Vienna. 

Succeeded his father in 
1933. 

Married: 1919, Lady 
Doreen Geraldine Browne, 
youngest daughter of the 6th 
Marquess of Sligo. 

Heiy: S. Hon. Norton Cecil Michael Knatchbull. Born: 11th 
February, 1922. 


Educated: Wellington, R.M.A., Woolwich. Served European War, 
1915-18 (despatches thrice, M.C.); M.P (U) Ashford Division, Kent, 
1931-33; Parliamentary Private Secretary to Secretary of State for 
India, 1932-33 ; Governor of Bombay, 1933-37. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bengal November 1937. 
Address: Government House, Calcutta, India. 

Secretary: L.G. PINNELL, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Military Secretary : COLONEL R. B. But er, C.1.E., C.B.E., M.C. 


MINISTERS. 

THE Hon’BLE Mr. A. K. Fazitut Hug, CHIEF MINISTER, 
(Education). 

THE Hon’sBiE Mr. N. R. SARKER, (Finance). 

THE Hon’BLE Kuwaja SIR Nazim-up-Din, K.C.LE., (Home 
Department). 

THE HON’BLE SiR B. P. SINGH Roy, (Revenue). 

THE Hon’BLE NawaB KHWAJA HABIBULLAH BAHADUR OF Dacca, 
(Agriculture and Industries). 

THE Hon’BLE MAHARAJA SRISCHANDRA NANDY, OF KASIMBAZAR, 
(Communications and Works). 

THE Hon’BLE Mr. H. S. SUHRAWARDY, (Commerce, Labour, 
Public Health and Local Self-Government). 

THE Hon’BLE NAWAB MUSHARUFF HOSSAIN, KHAN BAHADUR, 
(Judicial and Legislative). 

THe Hon’sie Mr. P. D. Rarixut, (Forest and Excise). 

THe Hon’sBie Mr. M. B. MULLIcK (Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness). 


B* GAL: His ExXcEt- 
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THAR: His_ EXcet- 
LENCY SiR MAURICE 
GARNIER HALLETT, 
KG. 5.1 ©GAck,, ICS. 
Governor of Bihar. 


Born: 28th October 
1883. 


Educated: Winchester 
College and New College, 
Oxford. 


Married ; G. C. M. 
Veasey. 


Appointed to  I.CS. 

1907; Under-Secretary, Bihar and Orissa, 1913-15; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1915-20; Secretary, Local 
Self-Government Department, Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 ; 
Magistrate-Collector, 1925-29 ; Commissioner, 1929-30 ; 
Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
1930-32; Home Secretary, Government of India, 1932-36. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar, March 1937. 





Address: Governor’s Camp, Bihar. 
Secretary: Mr. A. J. MAINWARING, C.LE., I.C.S. 
Military Secretary: CAPTAIN D. G. WALKER. 


MINISTERS, 


THE Hon’BLE Mr. Suri KRISHNA SINHA, Prime Minister 
(Home A ffatrs). 

THE HoN’BLE Mr. ANUGRAH NARAYAN SINHA, (Finance 
and Local Self-Government). 

THE Hon’BLE Dr. SAlyiD Manmup (Education and 
Development). 

THE Hon’BLE Mr. JAGLAL CHAUDHURI (Excise and 
Public Health). 
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LENCY SIR LAWRENCE 
RoGER LuMLEY, G.C. 
I.E., T.D., Governor of Bombay. 


Born: 27 July 1896; 2nd 
and only surviving son of late 
Brigadier-General Hon. Osbert 
Lumley, C.M.G. and 6 iate 
Constance Eleanor, O.B.E., e.d. 
of Captain Eustace John Wilson 
Patten, 1st Life Guards, and 
Emily Constantia, daughter of 
Rev. Lord John Thynne. 
Nephew and heir of toth Earl 
of Scarbrough, q.v. 


Rory : His ExceEL- 


Married: 1922, Katharine 
Isobel, daughter of late R. F. 
McEwen of Marchmont, 
Berwickshire, and Bardrochat, 
Ayrshire; one son (born 5th 
December 1932); four daughters. 


Educated: Eton; R.M.C., Sandhurst; Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; B.A. Oxford, 1921. 


M.P. (C.) Kingston-upon-Hull, East, 1922-29; York, 1931-37. 
Served with 11th Hussars, France, 1916-18. Assumed charge as 
Governor of Bombay, September 1937. 


Publications: History of the Eleventh Hussars, 1936. Clubs: 
Cavalry, Carlton. 


Address: Government House, Bombay. 


Secretary to the Governor: J.B. Irwtm, Esgq., B.A. (Dub.), D.5.O., 
M.C., I.C.S., J.P. 


Mihtary Secretary: Lt.-Cot. T. C. Cricuton, M.C. 
Surgeon: Capt. F. E. Buckianp, M.B., R.A.M.C. 





MINISTERS. 
The Hon. Mr. B. G. KHER, Chief Minister (Education). 
The Hon. Mr. A. B. LATHE (Fimance). 
The Hon. Mr. K. M. Munsut (Home and Legal). 
The Hon. Mr. M. D. GILDER (Health and Excise). 


The Hon. Mr. Morarji R. DEsal (Revenue, Rural Development 
and Agriculture). 


The Hon..Mr. M. Y. Nurie (Public Works). 
The Hon. Mr. L. M. Patit (Local Self-Government and Miscellaneous). 
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ENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR: His 
EXCELLENCY SIR FRANCIS 
(VERNER) WytliE, K.C.S.L, 
C.LE., I.C.S., Governor of 
Central Provinces and Berar. 


Born: goth August r8gr. 


Married: Kathleen Byrne, 
1923. 


Educated at the Royal 
School, Dungannon (1904-09) 
and Dublin University 
(1909-15). 


Entered I.C.S. 1914. Arrived in India 1915. Posted to the 
Punjab as Assistant Commissioner. Served in Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1916-19. Held variovs appointments in 
the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of 
India, 1919-37. 





Assumed charge as Governor of C. P. 27th May 1938. 
Address : Governor’s Camp, C. P. & Berar. 


Secretary to the Governor: Mr. R. N. Banerjee, M.A. 
(Cal.), B.A. (Cantab.), I.C.S. 


Military Secretary: Capt. J. H. Caesar, M.C. 
MINISTERS. 
THE Hon’BLE Dr. NARAYAN BHASKAR KHARE, Chief 
Mimtster (Home Affairs, Law and Justice). 
THE Hon’BLE PANDIT RAVI SHANKAR SHUKLA (Education). 


THE Hon’BLE PANDIT DWARKA PrasaD Misra (Local 
Self-Government). 


THE HON’BLE RAMRAO MADHAORAO DESHMU KH (Public Works). 


THE Hon’BLE Mr. DURGASHANKAR KRIPASHANKAR MEHTA 
(Finance). 


THE Hon’BLE Mr. PURUSHOTTAM BALWANT GOLE (Revenue), 
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ADRAS: His Excet- 
M LENCY JOHN FRANCIS 
ASHLEY, LORD ERSKINE, 
G.C.1.E., Governor of Madras. 
Born: 26th April, 1895, 
eldest son of 12th earl ot Mar 
and Kellie. 

Marvied: i919, Lady 
Marjorie Hervey, eldest 
daughter of 4th Marquess of 
Bristol, g.v., four sons. 


Hew:  s. MASTER OF 
ERSKINE, @.v. 
Educated: Eton, Christ 


Church, Oxford. 


Lieut. R. of O. Scots Guards ; 
late Lieut. Scots Guards, 
M.P. (U.) Westonsuper-Mare 
Division of Somerset 1922-23 
and since 1924. Asst. Private 
Secretary (unpaid) to Rt. Hon. 
Walter Long, (1st Lord of 


Admiralty), 1920-21; Parliamentary Private Secretary (unpaid) 
to the Postmaster-General (Sir W. Joynson Hicks), 1923; Principal 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home Secretary, 1924 ; Assistant Govern- 
ment Whip in National Government, 1932. 


Assumed charge as Governor of Madras 15th November 1934. 
Address: Government House, Madras, 

Governor's Secretary: Mr. T. G. RUTHERFORD, C.LE., LCS. 
Milttary Secretary: Major T F. H J J. Ke tty, O.B.E. 
Private Secretary: Mr. D. H. Etwin, IC.S. 

Surgeon: Major D. P. Jounstrone, C.I.E., O.B.E., R.A.M.C. 


(Retd.) 


MINISTERS. 

THE Hon’BLE MR. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, Chief Muintster (Home 
and Finance). 

THE Hon’BLE MR. T. PRAKASAM (Revenue), 

Toe Hon’sLe Mr. YakusB Hussan (Public Works). 

THE Hon’BLE Dr. P. SUBBAROYAN (Education and Law). 

THE Hon’BLe Dr. T. S. S. Rajan (Public Health). 

THE Hon’sBLe Mr. V. I. MuNuswaMr PILLal (Agricultural and 
Rural Department), 

THE Hon’BLE Mr, V. V. Girt (Industries and Labour), 

Tut Hon’sre Mr. S. RAMANATHAN (Public Information). 

THE Hon’BLE Mr. K. RAMAN MENON (Courts and Prisons). 

Tue Hon’sce Mr. B. Gopara Reppy (Local Admintsiration). 
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W. FRONTIER 

e PROVINCE: His 

EXCELLENCY SIR GEORGE 

CUNNINGHAM,  K.C.S.I., 

K.C.LE., O.B.E., I.CS., 

Governor of N. W. F. 
Province. 


Born: 23rd March, 
1888. 


Educated: Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 
I.C.S. r9rt. 


Married: K. M. Adair. 
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Political Department, Government of India since Igr4. 
Served on N. W. Frontier 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British 
Legation, Kabul, 1925-6. Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy, 1926-31, Home Member, Executive Council, 


N. W. Frontier Province. 


Assumed charge as Governor of N. W. Frontier Pro- 


vince, 3rd March 1937. 
Address: Government House, Peshawar. 


Secretary to Governor: CAPTAIN A. J. DRING 


MINISTERS, 


THE Hon’BtE Dr. Kuan Sauis, Chief Minister 
(Political & Home Affairs & Public Works). 


33 


Kazi ATAULLAH KHAN (Education, Reve- 


nue & Agriculture). 


s LALA BHANJU RAM GANDHI (finance 
& Legislative Depariment). 


99 


Kuan Moup. ABBAS KHAN (Industries). 
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RISSA: His 

EXCELLENCY SIR 

Joun AUSTEN HUuB- 

BACK, K.C.S.I., [.C.S., M.A. 

(Cantab.), Governor of 
Orissa. 


Born: 27th February, 
1878. 


Married: Bridget Alington 
Royds. 


Educated: Winchester and 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector and Settlement 
Officer in Bengal; Settle- 
ment Officer, 1909; Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, 1910; Transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 1912, 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1913; temporarily employed 
by Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office, I915 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1916 ; served under Government of 
India, Army Department, 1918; Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919; Director of 
Land Records, 1923 ; Offg. Commissioner, 1925; confirmed 
1928; Offg. Member, Board of Revenue, 1932; member, 
Governor’s Executive Council, B. & O., 1935. 

Assumed charge as first Governor of Orissa on 1st April 
1930. 

Address: Government House, Puri. 

Secretary : J. Bowstead, Esq., M.C.,I.C.S., B.A. (Cantab.). 





ADMINISTRATION, 
Ministers ; 
The Hon. Mr. Biswanath Das, Chief Minister (Home & 
Finance). 
- Mr. Nityanand Kanungo, (Revenue, Public Works 
and Development). 


‘i Mr. Bodhram Dubey, (Education, Local Self- 
Government and Law). 


UNJAB: His 
EXCELLENCY SIR 
HERBERT WILLIAM 

Emerson,G.C.1LE.,K.C.S.1., 
C.B.E., Governor of the 
Punjab. 


Born: 1st June 1881. 


Educated: Calday 
Grange Grammar School ; 
Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905; Manager, 
Bashahr State, IQII-I4; 
Superintendent and Settle- 
ment Officer, Mandi State, 
1915; Assistant Commis- 
sioner and Settlement Officer, Punjab, 1917; Deputy 
Commissioner, 1922; Secretary to Government, 
Finance Department, 1926 ; Chief Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927-28 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1930-32. 


Assumed charge as Governor of the Punjab on 13th April, 


1933- 
Address: Punjab Governor’s Camp. 


Secretary: Lt.-CoL. R. T. LAwrence, C.I.E., M.C. 





MINISTERS, 
THE Hon. Str SIKANDER Hyat Kuan, D.C.L., K.B.E., K.B., 
Premier, (Home Department). 
Tue Hon. SiR SUNDARSINGH Mayjitui4,C.I1.E.,5S.B., (Revenue). 
THE Hon. RAo BAHADUR CHAUDHRI SIR CHHOTURAM, 
(Development). 
THe Hon. Mr. MANOHARLAL, (Finance). 


THe Hon. NAWABZADA Major Kuizar Hayat Kuan, O.B.E., 
(Public Works). 


Mian ABpuL Haye, (Educatton). 


IND: His ExcELLENCY 

Str LANCELOT GRAHAM, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., I.C.S., 
first Governor of Sind. 


Born: 18th April 
1880. 


Educated: St. Paul’s 
School, London and Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. 


Married: Olive 
Bertha Maurice. 


Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1904; Assistant 
Collector, 1904; Assistant Judge, 1908; Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 1911: Judicial Assistant, 
Kathiawar, 1913; Joint Secretary, Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1921 ; Secretary, Legislative 
Department, 1924-1936. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, 1st April 1936. 
Address: Government House, Karachi. 





Secretary: 
Mr. J M. Corn, I.C.S. 


Military Secretary: 
CapT. R. A. SHEBBEARE. 


MINISTERS, 

THE Hon’BLE KHAN BAHADUR ALLAH BAKHSH MUHAM- 
MAD Umar, O.B.E., Chief Mintster, (Finance, Home, 
General and Political and Miscellaneous Departments). 

THE Hon’BLE Mr. NIHCHALDAS CHATUMAL VAZIRANI, 
(Public Works, Medical and Health Depariments). 


THE Hon’sLE Pir ILLAHIBUX NAWAZALI (Revenue 
Department). 
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NITED PRO- 
VINCES: H Is 
EXCELLENCY SIR 

HARRY GRAHAM HAIG, 
K.C.SA.; CLE; 1.0.8: 
Governor of the United 
Provinces. 


Born: 13th April 1881. 


Married: Violet May 
Deas, daughter of J. Deas, 
I.C.S. (retired). 


Educated: | Winchester 
and New College, Oxford. 


Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905; Under- 
Secretary to Government of 
U. P. rgr0-12; Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1915- 
19, Deputy Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1920; Secretary, Fiscal Commission, 1921-22, 
attached to Lee Commission, 1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1926-30; Home Member, Government of India, 
1932-34- 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on 6th Decem- 
ber, 1934. 

Address: Governor's Camp, U. P. 
Secretary: MR. J. C. Donatpson, M.C., I.CS. 
Military Secretary: MAjor D. A. Brett, M.C., E.G.M. 


MINISTERS, 

The Hon, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier, (Home 
Affairs and Finance.). 

The Hon. Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, (Revenue & Jauls.). 

The Hon. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, (Justice, Development, 
Agruulture & Veterinary). 

The Hon. Mrs, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, (Local Self-Govern- 
ment & Health). 

The Hon. Sri Sampurnanand, (Education). 

The Hon. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, (Communications 6 
Irrigation). 
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LWAR: His HIGHNESS 
RAJESHWAR SHRI 
SAWAI MAHARAJ 

VEERENDRA SHIROMANI DEV 
TEJ SINGHJI, the present Ruler 
of Alwar State, Rajputana. 


Born: ti9th March 1911 at 
Srichandpura in Alwar. 


Educated: At Jaipur. 


The State was founded by 
Rao Pratap Singhji of Macheri 
who had descended through 
Naru from Raja Udaikranji 
who ruled Jaipur in_ the 
fourteenth century. The Alwar 
family are Kachwaha Rajputs 
of the Naruka subclan. Rao 
Pratap Singhji was succeeded by Maharao Raja Bakhtawar Singhji 
whom he had adopted from Thikana Thana, an estate in the Alwar 
State. Maharao Raja Bakhtawar Singhji entered into alliance with 
the British Government by a treaty in the year 1803. The said 
Maharao Raja was succeeded by his adopted son Banesinghji from 
Thana. Maharao Rajas Bakhtawar Singhji and Baney Singhjirendered 
valuable services to the British Government. Maharao Raja Baney 
Singhj1 was succeeded by his son Sheodan Singhji. The latter was 
succeeded by Mangal Singhji from Thikana Thana. 





In 1889 the title of ‘‘ Maharaja”? was conferred upon Maharao 
Raja Mangal Singhji as a hereditary distinction. He was succeeded 
by his son Jey Singhji who was born on the 14th June 1882. 


The State has, on several occasions, placed its forces at the dis- 
posal of Government. In August 1900 a detachment of Infantry 700 
strong was despatched for service in China. On the outbreak of the 
Great War (1914-19), His Highness Maharaja Jey Singhji placed 
all the resources of the State at the disposal of Government. The Alwar 
Imperial Service Infantry and one squadron of the Alwar Lancers 
proceeded on active service. Also on hostilities breaking out with 
Afghanistan in May 1919 the Durbar placed the resources of the State 
at the disposal of Government and the Alwar State Forces proceeded to 
the Frontier. The present ruler takes a keen interest in the administra- 
tion of the State and thé welfare of his subjects. 
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AHAWALPUR Major DR 
His HIGHNESS RUKN-UD- 
DAULA, NUS-RAT-I JANG 

SAIF-UD DAULA, HAFIzUL MULK, 
MUKHLIS UD DauLa wa MUIN- 
up DAauLa AL Hay NAWAB SIR 
SADIQ MOHAMMAD KHAN SAHIB 
BAHADUR ABBASI] V, LLD, 
GCIE KCSI, KCVO, 
NaWab Ruler of Bahawalpur 


Born in 1904 Succeeded in 
1907 Educated in Axtchison 
Chiefs College, Lahore Married 
ini9g2I Invested with full 
Ruling powers in 1924 A 
member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Indian Princes 
Chamber ADC to Pnmnce of 
Wales during his Indian tour, 
1921 Hon Major inthe 21st 
KGO Central India Horse 
Visited Europe and England 191314, 1924, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 
1935 Was honoured in May, 1937 by aninvitation to be present in 
Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the Coronation of HM the 
King Emperor Received by King Emperor on each occasion 

Largest Mohammadan State in the Punjab Direct descendant 
of Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo Hety $SAHIBZADA 
MoHAMMAD ABBAS KHAN SaHIB BAHADUR 
Avea: 22,000 square mules 
Population . 1,000,000 
Revenue Rs 85 lakhs 
Salute 17 guns 





CABINET. 


Prime Menister 
Izzat NISHAN JIMADUL-MULK, RarsuLt-WvuzRA KHAN BAHADUR 
NABI BAKHSH MoHAMMAD Husain, MA, LLB,CIE Bo-CS 
P W & Revenue Minster 
Mr C A H Townsenp, CIE 
Muntster for Law & Justice 
RAFIUSHAN IFRUKHARUL-MULK, LiEUT-COLONEL KHAN BAHADUR 
MAQBOOL Hassan KuUREISHY, MA, LLB 
Home Minister 
UMDAT-UL-UMARA AMINE-UL-MULK SARDAR Haji MOHAMMAD 
AMIR KHAN 
Army Minister 
RAFIUSHAN-SHUJAULMULK, LIEUT -GENERAL SAHIBZADA HAJI 
MAHOMMAD DILAWAarR KHAN ABBASI, MB.E, RIH 
Minister for Commerce 
MEHTA UpHO Das, BA, LLB 
Minister for Education 
Mayor SHAMSUD Din MoHAMAD, BA 
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ALASINOR: His HIGHNESS 
NAWAB SAHEB- Basi 
SHRI JAMIATKHAN]I, 

BAHAaDuR, the present Ruler of 
Balasinor State, in the Gujarat 
Agency. 


Born : 1oth November 1894. 


Ascended the Gadi on 31st 
December r91t5. 


Educated: At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, where he 
achieved the Diploma. After- 
wards His Highness joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
Dun and returned with success. 
He is allowed to wear the 
Imperial Cadet Corps uniform. 
His Highness is a_ ruler of 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarathi. 
He is also endowed with the 
natural gift of wmting drama and plays which are greatly admired 
in the province of Gujarat. 

Married: First with H.H. Begum Saheba Shri Subhan Bakhte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of Junagadh State, but she 
died. At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has three 
Begum Sahebas: (1) H.H. Shri Sardar Begum Saheba. (2) H.H. 
Shri Khurshed Begum Saheba. (3) H.H. Shri Zohra Begum Saheba. 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who unfortun- 
ately died in infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has given 
birth to three daughters. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and 
well-known Babi Sunni Pathan dynasty. The ancestors of His 
Highness were the descendants of Sher Khanji Babi, son of Bahadur 
Khanj1 Babi, a distinguished officer in the Imperial Service at Delhi, 
who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mughal 
Emperors. Even to-day the same magnificent position is fully 
maintained. The Rulers of this clan have been famous not for their 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their luxuriance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Milttary Force: 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and Io guns. 

Permanent Salute: 9 guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption. He is also a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. 

Balasinor State is a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
with high Civil and Criminal powers. 

Avea of the State ;: 189 square miles. 

Population : es in 193I. 
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ANGANAPALLE : NAwaB 
Mir Faz_te Art KHAN 
BAHADUR, 18 the only 

Muslim Ruler in South India 
Born: 1901. 
Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on 6th July 1922. 


Education : St George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad 
(Deccan); Newington Institn- 
tion, Madras, Mayo College, 
Ajmer 

Marriages: (1) In 1924 his 
first cousin, Fakhr un-nissa 
Begum Sahiba (died in 1928), 
the only daughter of his paternal 
uncle, the late Nawab Mir Asad 
Al Khan Bahadur 


Hew-Apparent : NawaB MIR 
GHULAM ALI KHAN BAHADUR, 
born 12th October 1925. 


(2) In 1930 the present Begum Sahiba, Ra’ees-un nissa Begum from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur (Hyderabad), One daughter 
Pnincess Nargis Khatoon (Sahibzadi Padsha), born 2oth August 1936 

Recreation: Tennis, Billiards and Shikar. 

The Nawab Saheb Bahadur has travelled widely throughout 
India, and 1s now on an extensive tour of pilgrimage of the Holy 
Places in Iran, Iraq and Arabia 

The State pays no tribute to the Crown ‘‘ The Nawab Saheh 
Bahadur 1s a ruler of the constitutional type imbued with a single- 
minded devotion to duty and a strong sense of the obligations of his 
royal position His people have seen in him not a remote Ruler, but 
aman whois personally acquainted with many of them and has often 
visited the places where they live’ —(Mr Humayun Mirza, the Dewan, 
at the Durbar on the 6th December 1937) The Nawab Saheb Bahadui 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes 

Salute: 9 guns Area of the State: 275 square miles 

Population: 40,000 (mostly Hindus) Annual Revenue Rs. 3,01,118 

The State is rich in mineral resources diamond deposits, also 
copper and calcite mimes. ‘Labour 1s cheap, water supply plentiful 
and working conditions 1deal”’, 1s the view expressed by geologists 
about the facilities afforded in regard to the workingof the diamond 
mines. The State 1s also rich im slab deposits. The chief food 
grain is cholum. There 1s free medical aid and free education upto 
the Lower Secondary grade. 

Dewan ° HuMAYUN Mirza, Esquire 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
: _ SSyvep Arr Nagui SAHIB. 
Magistrates : {3 NARASIMHAM, Eso 
Tahstldar : SvzD Imam SAHIB, B.A. 
Munsiff : Kunaja NazEER HUSSAIN SAHIB. 
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ARIA: Lirut.-CoLONEL His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAOL 
SHREE SiR RANJITSINHJI, 

K.C.S.I1., Ruler of Baria. 

Born: 10th July 1886. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England. 

Married : In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajptpla. 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: 20th 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers on May 1908. 

Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 


Second Son: Ray KuMAR SHREE HEERASINHJI. 


Grandson, eldest son of Heir-Apparent: RAJ] KUMAR SHREE 
JAYADEEPSINHJI. 


Family: Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government. 

Avea of State: 813 square miles. Population : 159,429. 

Gross Average Revenue : Twelve lacs. 

Salute: Permanent g ; Personal 11. 

Recreation: Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Dewan: Rao Banapur Morirar L. Parexs, M.A., LL.B. 

Officer Commanding State Forces: Lt.-CoL. MAHARAJ NAHARSINHJI, 
C.L.E. 

Raj-Kharch Officer: CAPTAIN SARADAR KALLIANSINE. 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : U. j. Suan, Esg., 
B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : M. V. SHETH, Esq. 

Medical Department: Dr. J. H. KumBuant, M.B.B.S., D.T.M., 
F.C.P.S. 

Electrical Department: M. L. Patst, Esg., D.F.H. (London). 

P. W. D. Department: C. S. Matxan, Eso., B.E. (Civil), A.M.LE. 

Education Depariment: G. L. Panpya, Esq., M.A., B.T. 


Banking Deparimentg CHANDULAL N. SuaH, Esg. 
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ARODA: His HIGHNESS 
B FARZAND -1-KHaAS-!I- 
D O W LA T-I-ENGLISHIA 
MAHARAJA SIR SAYAJI Rao 
GAEKWAR SENA Kuwas KHEL 
SAMSHER BAHADUR, G.C.S.I., G. 
C.IE., LL.D., Benares Hindu 
University Honorary LL.D., 
(Gamb.) Maharaja of BARODA. 
Born: 1863. Ascended the 
gadi 1875; Invested with full 
powers in 1881. 
Educated: Privately. 


Marned: In 1880 Shri 
Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore, who died in 1885 
Married second time in 
1885, Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State. 


Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930, 1931. The Minister 
was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 1932. Attended Coronation of His Majesty King 
George VI, May 1937. Representative of India at Imperial Conference 
May-June 1937. 





Publications. 


(x) From Caesar to Sultan; (2) Famine notes; (3) Speeches; 
(4) Selected letters. 


Recreation: Billiards, tennis, shooting, etc. 
Address: Baroda, Gujerat, Western India. 

Heiy : SHRIMANT YUVARAJ PRATAPSINH GAEKWAR. 
Area of the State : 8,164 square miles. 

Population: 2,443,007 (1931). 

Revenue: Rs. 280.46 lakhs. 

Salute: 21 guns. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
President : 
Sir V. T. KRISHNAMA CHARI, K.C.I.E., Dewan. 


COUNCILLORS. 


SHRIMANT YUVARA) PRATAPSINH GAEKWAR (Karma Sach1v). 

Co_. Kumar SHIvRAJ SINGH, B.A. 

KRISHNARAO VITHALRAO UPLap, B.A., LL.B. 

R. S. Pattt (MANE), B.A., LL.B, F.SS., Huzur Kamdar 
(Ex-O fficto) 

B. A. GaAEKwAp, BA. Bar-at-Law, Accountant-General 
(Ex-Offacto), 
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ARWANT: His Hie¢x- 

NESS DEVISINGHJI, 

RANA SAHEB of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India. 

Born: On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
21st April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 


ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 


Being educated at Daly College, Indore. 


Area of State: 1,178 square miles. 


Population: 141,110. 


Revenue: About Rs. 12 lacs. 


Salute: II guns. 


State Council appointed by Government to carry 


on Minority Administration. 


Dewan and President: 
Diwan Bawapur H, N. GosatiA, M.A., LL.B. 


Revenue Member: 
KHAN BAHADUR MEHERJIBHOY HORMUSJI. 
Judicial Member: 
Rar SAHEB M.S.; Dutt CHowpHary, B.A., LL.B. 
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ENARES: Caprain' His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA SIR 
ADITYA NARAIN SINGH 

BaHavur, K.C.S.I., D.Litt., the 
present Ruler of Benares. 

Born: On 17th November, 1874. 

Received liberal education in Sanskrit, 
Persian and English and is a great reader 
of books. 

In his fondness for Shikar specially big 
game His Highness takes closely to his 
father the late Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narain Singh Bahadur. He is also a good 
rider and used to play polo in his earler 
days. 

His Highness possesses a_ thorough 
insight into the details of administration 
relating to all the important Departments 
and always devotes a considerable portion 
of his time to State work. He is readily 
accessible to all his subjects high or low 
and likes to hear all that they have to say. 


The Kingdom of Benares under its 

Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial and finds mention in the Hindu and 
Buddhist literature. In the 12th century it was conquered by Sahab-ud-din 
Ghori and formed a separate province of the Mohammadan Empire. In the 
18th century wher the power of Moghal Emperors declined after the death of 
Aurangzeb, Raja Mansa Ram an enterprising Zemindar of Gangapur (Benares District) 
obtained a Sanad from the Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhiin the name of his son Raja 
Balwant Singh in 1738 and founded the Benares State, which comprised the four sirkars of 
Benares, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Chunar. Raja Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtual ruler. During the next 30 years attempts were made by Safadar 
Jung and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh to destroy the undependence of the Raja 
but the latter withstood them successfully, strengthened his position and built the Fort of 
Ramnagar on the bank of the Ganges opposite the Benares City. Raja Balwant Singh died 
in 1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Hastings. 
Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was then placed on the Gadi, The 
latter proved an imbecile and there was maladministration which led to an agreement in 
1794 by which the lands held by the Raja in his own right, recognised by the British Govern- 
ment, were separated from the rest of the province. The direct control of the latter province 
was assumed by the British Government under an arrangement by which the surplus revenue 
of the province which was worked out at the time to be one lac rupees was granted to the 
Raja while the former constituted the Domains, Within the Domains the Raja had revenue 
powers similar to those of a Collector in a British District. There was thus constituted what 
for over a century was known as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. On the 
rst of April, 1911, the major portion of these Domaims became a State consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera Mangraur). The town of Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and 
became part of the State. The State now consists of three districts, vsz., Bhadohi, Chakia 
and Ramnagar. 

The British system of administration in the U.P. is closely followed. The Diwan or 
Chief Minister is designated the Chief Secretary, 

Heir apparent: Manaraj Kumar Bisnuti NaRAIN SINGH, born on 5th November, 1927, 

adopted by His Hicungss Toe Manaraya as his son and successor on 24th June, 1934. 
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NESS MAHARAJA RAOL 

SHREE KRISHNA-KUMAR 
SINHJI, MAHARAJA of Bhav- 
nagar. 


Bo sess. Masa His HIGuH- 


Born: tioth May 1912. His 
Highness is a Gohel Rajput 
and a direct descendant of 
Sajakji who is said to have 
settled in the country about 
1260. 


Educated : Harrow, England. 


Married: In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of 
Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhojrajji of Gondal. Has two 





Succeeded to the Gadt: On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinhji, KC.S.I., on 17th July rg9i9g. Invested with full 
ruling powers on 18th April 1931. 

Heir-Apparent: YUvARAJ SHRI VEERBHADRASINHJI. 

Second Son: KUMAR SHRI SHIVABHADRASINHJI. 

Avea of the Staite: 2,961 square miles. 

Average Annual Revenue: Rs. 1,81,77,196 including Railway. 

Population (1931)? 500,274. 

Chtef Products: Grain, Cotton, Sugar-cane and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length. The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 


The noteworthy features in the administration of the State are 
the entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority. The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Departments are clearly defined and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others being directly responsible to the 
Darbar. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS, 
Mukhya Dewan: MR. ANANTRAI P, PatTanti, M.A. (Cantab.) 


Natb Dewan: Mr. NATAVARLAL M. SuRtT1, B.A., LL.B. 


Judicial Assistant: Mr. BHASKARRAO V. Menta, M.A., LL.B., 
Advocate (0.S.) 


Personal Asststant: Mr. HARGOVIND MANISHANKER TRIVEDI, B.A., 
LL.B. 


i 
Salute: 13 guns. Capttal Town! Bhavnagar. 
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HOR. Rajya SHRIMANT 
RAGHUNATHRAO SHAN- 
KARRAO @itas BaBa- 

SAHEB PANDIT PANT SACHIV, 
Mapar Ut-MaHam (most 
faithful) Raja of Bhor. 
Founder of Dynasty :— 
Shankaraji, member of Cabi- 
net (ministry) of eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram’s time 1698. 
Present Ruler : Born, 1878. 
Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922. Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 
Chamber (7 years). Trips to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930 and 1937. Au- 
dience with King-Emperor. 
Attended Coronation. 


Hety : SHRIMANT SADASHIVRAO @/1@as BHAUSAHEB, B A. 

State Matters: Area gio sq. mules. Population : 141,546. 

Revenue: Rs. 7,08,007. 9 guns Dynastic Salute was 
bestowed in 1927 for excellent admunistration and loyal and 
whole-hearted co-operation with British Government. Hered- 
tary title ‘“‘ Raja’’ conferred upon the Ruler June 1936. Ruler 
enjoys full internal powers. 

Reforms and improvements :— 

Admiunistratiwe: Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933. Privy pursc 
moderately fixed. 

judicial: An Independent High Court Scheme inaugu- 
rated, 1928. 

Educational: Primary Education made _ free, 1922 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded. 
Library and Raghunathrao High School built at Bhor, 1928 
and 1937. Shrimant Rajasaheb is President of the Poona Boy 
Scouts’ Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions: Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka Local 
Boards established, 1932. 

Geneval: ‘*Laxmibai”’ Bridge over Nira built 1933. The 
State rendered varied and valuable help to Government 
specially in the construction of the Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar. 
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UNDI: His HiGHNEss 
HADENDRA SHIROMANI 
DEo Sar BuLanp Rar 

Manarao Raja Sir IsHwWaRI 
SINGH BaHapur, G.C.LE., 
MauaRAO Rajau OF BUNDY. 

Born: 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 
8th August 1927. 

Educated: Privately. 

Hety-apparent:; Maharaj 
Kumar Bahadur Singh. 

His Highness is the head 
of the Hada clan of Chauhan 
Rajputs and stands fourth in 
order of precedence amongst 
the Princes of Rajputana. 

Bundi is one of the most 
picturesque towns in Raj- 
putana. 

Area of Siate: 2,220 square miles. Population in 1931, 

2,16,722. 
Revenue: Rs. 12,18,612 Hali and Rs. 4,30,462 Kaldar 
(British Coin). 


Salute : 17 guns. Annual tribute to Government Rs. 1,20,000. 
COUNCIL. 


Dewan and Finance Member: A.W. RoBERTSON, D.F.C., I.P 

Judicial Member: Panpit DEOKI NANDAN CHATURVEDI, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member: THAKUR MAHENDRA SINGH RANAWAT. 

Home Member: KANWAR SHEONATH SINGH. 

Member without Portfolio: MuNSHI Kuapim HussAIN. 


HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE, 


Private Secretary: MR. SoHAN LaL R. JHAMARIA. 
Inspector General of Police: PANDIT WASHESHAR NATH Datta. 
Chief Medical Officer: Rat SAREB Dr. D. N. AHLUWALIA, M.B. 
Accountant General : PANDIT MUKET BEHARI LAL BHARGAVE. 
Executive Engineey: Mr. M. L. SABHERWAL, M.A., B.Sc. 
Superiniendent of Customs, Excise and Forests: THAKUR 
MAHIPAL SINGH. 
Sessions Judge : PANDIT JAGMOHAN NATH TIKKU, B.A., LL.B. 
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AMBAY: His HIGHNEss 
NAJM-UD-DAULAH 
M uMTA zZ-UL-MULK 
MoMIN KHAN BAHADUR 
DILAVERJUNG NAwaB MIRZA 
HusaIN YAVER KHAN 
BaHapDuR, Nawab of Cambay, 
(A First Class State with 
powers to try capital offences) 
is a Mogul of Shiah Faith, of 
the Najm-e-Sani Family of 
Persia. 


Born: 16th May  1ogiI. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 
21st January 1915. Ascended 


13th Dec. 1930 with full 
powers 


Educated: At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till Apml 1928; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor and compamion 


Area of State. 3928q mules. 

Population : 87,761 (Census 1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 13 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years) 
Salute: 11 guns. 


Hew-apparent : Nawabzada Mirza Mohommad Jafar Ah 
Khan, born on 15th October 1936. 








Polttical Relations :—With the Government of India, through 
the Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat States, Baroda. 


His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has plenary powers of disposal for joint deliberations 
with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a miniature 
Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as the first step 
towards reform 


Offe. Dewan: 
Rao SAHEB PURUSHOTTAM JOGIBHAI Buatta, B.A., LL.B. 


Private Secretary: 


Mir IQBAL Husain, Eso., B.A, BL. 
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HARKHARI : H. H. 
MAHARAJA DHIRAJ SIPAH- 
DAR-UL-MULK Sri _ ARI- 

MARDAN SINGH JU D£Eo Bawa- 
DUR, the present Ruler of 
Charkhari State, C I. 


Born: December 1903. Suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in 1920, 
attained full ruling powers in 
1924. 


Educated privately at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 


History : The Charkhari 
dynasty is descended from Maha- 
raja Jagat Raj, the second son 
of Maharaja Chhatarsal, the 
founder of Bundelkhand, whose 
reign is well-known in Indian history. During the mutiny the 
State was under the rule of Maharaja Ratan Singh who stood loyally 
by the British Government and im recognition of the timely help 
rendered by him to protect the lives of his British guests who took 
refuge inthe State forta Jagir, Khilat and hereditary salute of ri guns 
were conferred on him by the British Government and his services 
were acknowledged by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria through the 
Governor-General at a Durbar. 





The present ruler is extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prosperity are his constant aim in life. There are good 
metalled roads in the town and to the nearest railway station, Mahoba. 
There is a fully equipped hospital in the capital with other dispensaries, 
a Boys’ High School, a Girls’ School and also an Industrial School 
where excellent carpets are made. The State maintains one squadron 
of Cavalry, one company of regular Infantry and a reserve force, 
while the Fort which overlooks the town is manned by special Artillery. 
There are many places of interest in the State the chief of which are 
the Fort, Rainpur Temple, the tomb of Maharaja Chhatarsal of Mahewa 
and the Cheetal preserves. 


Avea : 880 square miles. Population : 1,20,351. 


Annual Revenue : 8 lakhs. 
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HHOTA-UDEPUR: His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAWAL 
SHRI NAT WARSINHJI 
FATEHSINHJI, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat, is a 
Chowan Rajput and traces his 
descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh. 

Born : 16th November 1906. 

Succeeded to the Gadt: On 29th 
August 1923. Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928. 

Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married: In 1927, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on roth 
April 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 
Shri Kusumkunver  Basaheb, 
daughter of H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H.H. is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own night. 
Visited Europe in 1926 and in 1937. 

Hatr-apparent : YUVARAJ SHRI VIRENDRASINHJI born on 24th 
October 1937. 

Area of the State: 890.34 square miles, Population: 144,640. 

Gross Average Revenue: Rs. 11,20,365. Salute: g Guns. 

Clubs: Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay; W. I. Turf Club, 
Bombay ; British Union Club, London; $. F. Gymkhana, ChhotaUdepur; 
The Cricket Club of India, Ltd , New Delh: 

Recreation: Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. 

Tribute: The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 

There are manganese mines in the State. The State owns Rail- 
way in its limits. There are telephone connections in the Town and 
Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
- 1. Commanding Officer: CapT MAHARAJ NAHARSINHGI, Military 
orce. 
2. Dewan: Rao Bawavur DuHirAjLaL H. DEsaAt, B.A. 
3. Revenue Officer: Mr. MAHASUKH M. SHAH, B.A. 
4. Dist & Sessions Judge: Mr. C.G. Desat, B.A., LL.B. 
5. First Class Magistrate and Nyayadhisha : Mr. NATVARLAL 
PARIKH, M.A., LL.B., B.Com., F.R.E.S 
6. Superintendent of Police: K.S. Rarsinuj1 C, CHOWAN. 
7. Chief Medical Officer and Jail Supdt: Dr. R. M. Dave, M.B.B.S5. 
8. State Engineer: Mr. Morarjr C. Rupera, L.C.E. 
9. Forest Officer: Mr. N. D. AIYENGAR. 
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HITRAL: Carr. HIs 
HIGHNESS MEHTAR MoH- 
AMMAD NASIR-UL-MULK, 

the present Ruler of Chitral. 

Born: 29th September 1897. 

Nationality : The Chitral dyn- 
asty trace their descent to Amir 
Taimur (the famous Tamerlane) 
through his grandson Sultan 
Hussain the Emperor of Herat. 

Mirza Ayub, the grandson of 
Sultan Hussain came to Chitral 
as an exile and married the 
daughter of the then ruler of 
Chitral who proudly styled him- 
self the descendant of Alexander 
the Great. The issue of the 
marriage was the founder of the 
present dynasty. 

Educated: First privately 
and then in the Islamia College, 
Peshawar, where he_ received 
the Chelmsford Gold Medal for being first in B. A. examination. He 
also had military training and was attached as Hon. Officer to the 
Royal 13th Frontier Force Rifles, 6th Battalion, from 1926 to 1931. 
His Highness was with the Political Department from 1931 to 1936 
when he succeeded to the Gadi. His Highness is officially styled as 
“ Mehtar”’ but his own subjects address him as ‘‘ Badashah”’. 

The Ruling family is staunchly loyal to the British Crown. In war 
and peace the Rulers have given undeniable proof of their devotion. In 
1919 in alliance with the British Government Forces, His Highness com- 
manded the Chitral State Army and occupied the Afghan Cantonment 
at Birkot and captured guns and other war materials as mentioned in 
the Government Despatches. In1924 when his father His late Highness 
had gone on a pilgrimage His Highness acted as Regent and administer- 
ed the State very successfully, and the Government on his request 
granted 1000 more rifles for the State forces. On the return of his 
father His Highness was appointed as Governor of the Mastuj Province, 
which post he retained till his succession in 1936. In 1926 His 
Highness was appointed as Hon. Lieutenant of the Indian Army. In 
1932 His Highness was one of the two delegates representing British 
Government on the Boundary Commission with the Afghans. In 
January 1934 His Highness was made a Hon. Captain. 

His Highness is interested in the study of general science and 
also composes Persian verses. His Highness has written a book of 
more than 2000 Persian verses on the bearings of the Theory of Cosmic 
and Biological Evolution on Islam, which has been published. 

Salute: 11 guns. Area of the Stale: 4000 sq. miles. 

Siate Forces: H. H. maintains a Body-Guard of four thousand men. 
Boundary: The State has a boundary of more than 250 miles with 
Afghanistan and the Nprthern border of Chitral runs parallel to that 
of Soviet Russia. Addyvess: Chitral, N.W.F.P. 
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OCHIN: His Hicu- 
NESS SIR SRI RAMA 
VARMA, G.C.L.E., 
Maharaja of Cochin State. 
Born: 30th December 
1861. 
Ascended the Musnad:. 
25th March 1932. 
Educated: Privately. 
Hey: His Highness 
Kerala Varma, Elaya Raja. 
Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west corner of India. 
It has an area of 1,480 
sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016. It is bounded on the north by British Mala- 
bar, on the east by Malabar, Coimbatore and Travancore, 
on the south by Travancore and on the west by Malabar 
and the Arabian Sea. 

In point of Education the State takes the rst place 
among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
Colleges, 47 High Schools, 106 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 882 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 57 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by five Municipalities 
in the five important towns and 87 Panchayats in the 
Villages. 

The Government of the State is carried on in the name 
and under the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of all authority in the State. 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan. A Legislative Council with a predomi- 
nant non-official majority has been constituted. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Dewan of the State is Sir R. K. 
Shanmugham Chetty, K.C.1.E. 
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OOCH BEHAR: His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 
JAGADDIPENDRA NARAYAN 

BHUP BAHADUR. 

Born: 15th December 1915. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
2oth December 1922. Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge Huis Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers 
on 6th April 1936 

Area of the State: 1,318.35 
Square Miles. 

Population: 5,90,866. 

Revenue: About 32 lakhs. 

Language spoken: Bengali 

Permanent Salute: 13 guns 

RULING FAMILY. 

Mother: Her Highness The 
Maharani Saheba, daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Brother: Maharajkumar Indrajitendra Narayan. 

Sisters: Maharajkumaris Ila Devi, Gayatri Deviand Menaka Devi. 

STATE COUNCIL. 
President: Hts HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA BHUP BAHADUR. 
Vice-President: Mr L G. Wattis, IC.S 
MEMBERS. 
Rat KaRALt CHARAN GANGULI BAHADUR, B.A., BC.S. (retd ), 
Revenue Officer of the State. 
Rar SAHIB S R Majumpar, Audit Officer of the State. 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
All the Members of the State Council with the following Additional 
Members representing different interests :— 

Sriyut U. N. Dutt, B.L. (£x-officio). 

KHAN CHAUDHURY AMANATULLA AHMED (Mobammedans). 

SRIJUT SURENDRA KANTA Basu Majumpar, B.L. (Bar). 

SRIJUT DuLt CHAND SETHIA Oswat (Merchants). 

SRIJUT SUSIL KUMAR CHAKRAVERTY, M.A. (Hindus). 

KUMAR ROBINDRA NARAYAN (Rajguns). 

Sriyut H. K. SEN Gupta, B.L. (Secretary). 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

MajJOR RAJKUMAR R. SINGH, Bar-at-Law, Private Secretary 

to His Highness. 
SRIJUT UMANATH DutTT, B.L., Civil and Sessions Judge. 
SRIJUT SARAT CHANDRA GHOSAL, M.A., B.L., Fouzdan: Ahitkar. 
Mr. J. C. Roy, B.Sc., (Cal. and Glas.), A.M.I.E.S. (Scott.), M.R. 
San. I. (Lond.), State Engineer. 

Dr. K. K. Daar, B.Sc., M.B. (Cai.), L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), 
L.M,. (Dublia), D.T.M., D.T.H. (Liverpool), Civil Surgeon. 

Rat S.C, MasUMDAR BaHapur, Superintendent of Police. 

Srijyut S. C. Gupta, M.A., Principal, Vectoria College. 
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| B gree Lt. CoLonFL HIS 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 

LOKENDRA SIR 
GOVINDSINH Ju DEO 
BAHADUR,G.C.LE.,K.C.S.I., 
Ruler of Datia. 


Born: 1886. Ascended 
the Gadi on 4th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red _ Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs. 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 175 tigers in India. 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 

Constitutton : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. 

Chief Mimster: Str AzizuDDIN AHMED, KT., C.LE., 
O.B.E., 1.8.0., K.B. 

Area of the State: 912 square miles. 

Population: 158,834. 

Revenue: About Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Address: MDatia, Central India. 
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HAR (C.I1.): His HIGHNESS 

MAHARAJA ANAND Rao 

PuAR SAHEB BAHADUR 
(Minor), Ruler of Dhar State. 


Born : 24th November, 1920. 


Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharan: 
Saheba, D.B.E., on 1st August, 
1926. 


Succeeded to Gadi: On the 
Ist of August, 1926, 


Education: His Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College, Indore, under the 
guidance of a European Guar- 
dian and Tutor, Captain M. S. 
Harvey Jones. His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
passed his Diploma Examination 
in April 1936 and has appeared 
for the C. I. & Ajmer Board Inter Examination in March 1938. 
His Highness paid a short visit to London on the occasion of the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George VI in May last. 

Salute: 15 guns. Area of the State: 1,800.24 square miles. 

Average Revenue of the State: Ks. 30,00,000 including revenue of 
the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats and Jagirs, etc. Population: 243,521. 

Railway Station: Mhow—33 miles. Rutlam—6o0 miles on 
B. B. & C. I. Railway Line. 


COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 
Dewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karbhari: 
Dewan Bahadur K. NapxKar. 

Member (without Portfolio) of the Executsve Counctl : 
Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramji SAHEB Puar. 
Home and Revenue Member : 

Mr. RAGHUNATH SAHAI. 

Military Member : 

Mr. RAGHUNATH SABAI (Acting). 

Judictal Member: 

Rat BAHADUR G. B. DE, B.A., B.L. 

Consultative Member : 

THAKUR JASWANT SINGHJI OF BIDWAL. 

Durbar, and Council Secretary: 

Mr. B. S. BAPAT, M.A., LL.B. 
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HARAMPUR: His 

HIGHNESS MAHARANA 

SHRI VIJAYADEV]JI 

MOHANDEVJI Rana, Raja Saheb 
of Dharampur. 

Born 1884. Ascended the 
Gadi. 1921. Educated: At the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married In 1905 A. S. 
Rasikkunverba, Daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Shri 
Gambhirsinhy1, Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, and after her demise in 
1907 A. S. Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Kumar Shr 
Samantsinhji1 of Palitana. 

His Highness 1s a Member of 
the Chamber of Princes 1n his 
own right. A Banner was pre- 
sented to the State by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria when she 
assumed the title of ‘“‘ Empress 
of India’ on the Ist January 1877. Awarded His Late Mayjesty’s 
eee Medal 1n 1935 and the Coronation Medal in 1937. 

wsited : 

Europe : 1924, 1929, 1933, 1935. 

China, Japan, Federated Malay States, Java-Sumatra 1925. 

Egypt—Syria, Iraq, Palestine: 1928. 

Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand 1934. 

China, Japan, Strait Settlements and Manila 1937. 

Their Highnesses were received by Their Majesties the King 
Emperor and the Queen Empress in 1924. 

The Ruling House of Dharampur belongs to the Celebrated clan 
of Sisodia Rajput. 

Area of the State * 704 Square Miles. Population : About 1,12,031. 

Revenue: Rs. 84 Lakhs. Salute: Permanent 9 , Personal rr. 

Recreation - Shooting, Music and Travelling. 

flew; Maharay Kumar Shn Narhardevj1, B.A. (Bom.) B.A. (Cant.). 

STATE COUNCIL, 

President: Mr. D. V. SARAIYA, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member: Mr. S. J. DESAI, B.A. 

Member for Commerce and Industry: Dr. S. K. Pitrar, D.Oec 


' Publ.” (Munich). 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
Chatrman: Mr. D. V. SaRarya, B.A., LL.B. 

Member: NAGAR SHETH NARANDAS BHANABHAI SHAH. 
Member: Dr. K. B. Pispati, M.3B.B.S., Chief Medical Officer. 
PERSONAL STAFF, 

Personal Assistant to His Highness The Maharana Saheb: 
Mr. BHoGILat J. Mopy. 

Assistant Secretary: Mr. R. M. Nanavati, F.C.I., F.F.CS., 
¥. Com. Sc. A., F.R. Econ. S., F.S.S. (London) “‘ Corporate Secretary.’’ 
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HOLPUR’ Lt.-CoL. His 

HIGHNESS RaIs-U D- 

DAULA SIPAHDAR-UL- 
MvuLtk SARAMAD Raj Hart 
HIND MAHARAJADHIRAJ SRI 
SAWAI MAHARAJ RANA SIR 
UpAI BHAN SINGH LOKENDRA 
BAHADUR DELER JuNG JAI 
Deo, G.C.IT.E., K.C.S.1, 
K.C.V.O., Maharaj Rana of 
Dholpur. 


Born: 12th February 
1893. 


Succeeded to the Gadt 
in March rg1I and assumed 
full ruling powers in I9QI3. 


His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes, and then fora brief period at the Imperial Cadet 
Coips, after which he went on educational tour to the 
Western Countries of Europe. He was a Member of the first 
two Round Table Conferences and visited England in 1930-31. 

Married: To the sister of the present Rais of Badru- 
khan—one of the very old Houses of the Phulkian States. 

Area of State: 1,221 miles. Population: 2,54,986. 
Revenue: 17,70,000. 

Salute: Permanent 15 guns; personal 17 guns. 


STATE COUNCIL. 
President: H.H. THE MAHARAJ JANA _ BAHADUR. 
Members. 
Political Secretary : A. N. THORPE. 
Jagivdar & President, Municipality: NAWAB MOHAMMAD 
Rustam ALI KHAN 
Revenue Secretary-in-charge ;: B. MADHO NARAIN, B.A. 
Financial Secretary : PANDIT KALADHAR TEWARI. 
Personal Secretary: Rat SAHIB M. D1n DAYAL, B.A. 
Adm, Officer, Police Department : Rat BAHADUR SARDAR 
TIRATH SINGH,;] S. O. 
Military Secretary: Lt.-CoL. RAGHUBIR SINGH. 
General Secretary. R. Z. ABBASI. 
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HRANGADHERA: 
Major His HIGHNESS 
MAHARAJA MAHARANA 

SHRI SIR GHANSHYAMSINHBJI, 
G.C.L.E., K.C.S.1., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra 
in Kathiawar. 

Born: In 1889, and 
succeeded to the Gad: in 
IQII. 


Educated: Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and later in 
England with private tutors 
under the guardianship 
of Sir Charles Ollivant 

Marned: Five times. 
Has three sons (1) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayurdhwajsinhji, Heir-apparent, born 
1923, being educated at Heileybury College, England, (2) 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Virendrasinhji and (3) Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Dharmendrasinhji, both born in 1927, studying at Heath 
Mont Preparatory School, England. 

Area of the State: 1,167 square miles exclusive of the 
State’s portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch. Population: 
88,961. Annual Revenue: Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute : 
13 Guns, 





PERSONAL STAFF. 

Personal Assistant : MAHAPRASAD U, ARWIND, B A., LL.B. 
Private Secretary: CHANDRAKANT B, YODH. 

Household Controller: G. N. KEsRI. 

STATE COUNCIL (Members). 
Military Member: Lt.-Col. RAJ RANA SHRI NARSINH- 
SINHJI P. JHALA. 

Political Member : Rao Saheb ANANTRAIN. MANKER, M.A. 
Home Member: MAHAPRASAD U. ARWIND, B.A., LL.B. 
Secretary to the Council: KISHANLAL M. JAIN, B.A., LL.B. 
Chief Agricultural Products: Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and 


Wheat. 
PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES. 
Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalis at Shri Shakti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first and only 
work of the kind in India. 
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HROL: His HIGHNEss 
THAKORE SAHEB SHRI 
JORAWARSINGHJI, the 

present Ruler of Dhrol State, 
W.LS. Agency. 


The State was founded by 
Jam Hardholji in about 1595 
A.D. The Ruling family of 
Dhrol belongs to the Jadeja 
Rajputs, the descendants of 
Lord Shri Krishna. His 
Highness Thakore Saheb Shri 
Dolutsinghji, the last Ruler 
of the State, renounced the 
Gadi in the month of August 
1937 1n favour of his grandson. 


Born: 28th May rgro. 


Educated: at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 


Succeeded: August 1937. 


The State has 71 villages covering an approximate area of 282.7 
square miles. 

Population : 27,639 as per census of 1931. 

Average annual revenue: Rs. 2,44,949-11. 

Hereditary salute: 9 guns. 

The Thakore Saheb holds sanads of adoption. The succession is 
governed by primogeniture. 

The Revenue administration is based on the Bhagbatai system. 
The Judicial Department consists of the Huzur Court, the Courts of 
the Naeb Dewan, of the Sar Nyayadhish and of the Civil Judge and 
First Class Magistrate. The State has two charitable dispensaries, 
which are open not only to subjects of the State but also to people 
in the adjoining districts who freely take advantage of them. Educa- 
tion is free in the State, both English and Vernacular. 

Electric power is available in the capital town of Dhrol. There 
are three ginning factories in the State and the ginning fees are very 
moderate. There is a regular Motor service between Dhrol and Rajkot. 
The Municipal administration is carried on by the State and the 
expenses thereof are met from the general revenues. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS : 

Dewan: MR. M. V. Pareur, B.A., LL.B. ; Revenue Commissioner : 
RAJKUMAR SHRI CHANDRASINHJI; Personal Assistant to H. H.: KS. 
VALERAWALA ; Naeb Dewan: Mr. MANILAL B. Dosa, B.A., LL. B.; 
Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. KapuRCHAND M. SHA, B.A., LL.B.; Chref 
Medical Officer: DR. NIRBHAYA THAKAR, M.B.B S.; First Class Magistrate: 
Mr. D. H. Vyas, B.A., LL.B.; Acting Superintendent of Police: 
Mr. HEMATLAL M. Bucu; Electrical & Mechanical Engineer: MR. 
J. M. Rana, E.E. & M_E.; Educational Inspector : MR. K. M. SHag, 
B.A., LL.B. ; The Chief Accounts Officer: Mk, D. K. Meuta; Private 
Secretary to H.H.: MR. S. A. Cama, B.A. 
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UNGARPUR: His 
HIGHNEsS Ral Ra- 
YAN, MAHI-MAHENDRA, 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ MAHA- 
RAWAL SHRI SIR LAKSH- 
MAN SINGHJI BAHADUR, 
K.C.S.I., of Dungarpur, 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of 
whom the Maharana of 
Udaipur is the head. The 
Rulers of Dungarpur are 
descended from Samant 
Singh, elder son of Kshem Singh, who ruled over Mewar 
in the beginning of the 13th century of the Vikram era. 





Born : 1908. 
Ascended the Gadt : 1918. 
Educated: At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 


Married: In 1920 the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P. and a second time in 1928 a Princess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 


Hew: MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI MAHIPAL SINGHJI 
BAHADUR. 


Area of State: 1,460 square miles. 
Population: 2,27,500. 

Average Revenue: Rs. 8,00,000. 
Salute: 15 guns. 
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ARIDKOT: LifuTENANT 

His HIGHNESS FARZAND-I- 

SAADAT NISHAN 
HAZRAT-I-KAISAR-I-HIND RAJA 
HARINDAR SINGH BRAR BANS 
BaHADoR, Ruler of Faridkot 
State, Punjab. 


Born: On 29th January 
IQI5. 

Succeeded to the Gadi. Dec. 
1918. His Highness assumed 
full ruling Powers on 17th 
October 1934 

Educated: At the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore, where 
he had a bniliant academic 
career. Passed the Diploma 
Test with distinction in the year 
1932, Standing rst in his college in English and winning the Godley 
Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for History and Geography. 
His Highness received practical Administrative and Judicial training 
in his State. 

In December 1933 His Highness successfully completed a course of 
Military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse. His Highness 
is a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games, especially Polo. 

Marned: The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagwant 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala District, in February 1933. 

Salute: 11 guns, 

Area of State: 643 square miles. 

Population: 164,346. 

Gross Income: Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Heir-Apparent: Shri Tikka Harmohindar Singh Sahib Bahadur. 

Born: 22nd October 1937. 

Kanwar Manjit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur :— 

The younger brother of His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur ; 
born on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
is Military Secretary to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur since 1934. 

Chief Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B.a. 

Home Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh. 


judicial and Revenue Secretary : Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Aziz, 
B.A., LL.B. 
A D.C. to His H ighness : Major Malik Mohammad Bahadur. 
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SHREE BHAGVAT SINHJEE 

GCIE GCSI, MD 
CPE MBCM,MRCPE 
L LLD FRSF ,MRAS, 
I(GB) FCP&SB HPA 
C ,Fell Bom University Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal 

Born Oct 24, 1865 

Assumed Full Powers 1884 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College Rajkot and at the 
University of Edinburgh 


His Highness was married to 
Nandkunverba the daughter 
of HH Maharana Shn WNaran 
Devy: of Dharampur 


His Highness the Maharaja 
Thakore Sahebisa Jadeya Rajput 
The early founder of the State 
Kumbho)1 I had a modest estate 
of 20 vilages Kumbhoji II the most powerful Chief of the 
house widened the territories to their present limit by conquest 
but it was left to the present enlightened and able ruler to develop 
it» resources to the utmost and on account of its importance 
and advanced administration it earned the position of a first class 
State Gondal has always been pre eminent amongst the States of 
its class for the vigour with which public works have been prosecuted 
and was one of the earliest pioneers of Railway enterpnse in Kathiawar 
There are no export or import duties the people being free from taxes 
and dues Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect of educauon 
Female education has been made compulsory Ks 50 lakhs have 
been spent on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and electricity 
to the town of Gondal whichis the capital of the State, and to 
Dhoraj1 and Upleta 

There is telephone communication throughout the State and a net 
work of roads with bridges and roadside avenues 

The people celebrated the completion of His Highness’ fifty years 
beneficent rule by Tula Vidhi (weighing against gold) with unprece 
dented eclat in 1934 
Author of ‘A History of Aryan Medical Science and “A Journal 


= ONDAL His HiIGHNESS 


rR 
DC 
MR 





of a visit to England ”’ Hetr YUVARAJ SHRI BHOJRAJJI 
Area of State 1024 squate miles Population’ 205 846 
Revenue Rs 50,00 000 Salute 11 guns 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Secretary Miss J D Rathod, Ba Bandhkam Adhtkars N P Josh Bet 
Beet Se ae alt, = ® AMIE 
Nyaya Mantrs mpat BA LLB 
Sar Nyayadhssk K J Sangham, Ba,ue ‘“Aasanchs D K Vyas 
Vasulats Adhtkars W Mehta, BA Chief Medscal Officer M K Bhupatsinhjee 
Manager & Engineer in Chief, Radway LRCP,MRCS DTM MB, BCH 

J M_Pandya, Bsc (Edin), amre Vidya Adhtkars C B Patel BA 


Police Superstntendent (tn Charge) H 5S 
Sanghani Khkangs Karbhars P P Buch 
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WALIOR: His HIGHNESS 
MAHARAJA, MUKHTAR- 
UL-MULK, AzIM-UL-IQTI- 

DAR, RarFi-USH-SHAN, WaLa 
SHIKOH, MAHATASHAM-I-DAU- 
RAN, UMDAT-UL-UMRA, MAHA- 
RAJAHDHIRAJ, HISAM-US-SALT- 
ANAT, GEORGE JIvajJI Rao 
ScINDIA, ALIJAH BAHADUR, 
SHRINATH, MANSUR-I-ZAMAN, 
FIpwWI - 1 - HAZRaAT -1- MALIK-I- 
MAU2ZZAM-I-RAFI-UD - DARAJA-I- 
INGLISTAN, Maharaja of Gwalior 
State. 

Born: 26th June 1916. 
Son of His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Madhav Rao Scindia and 
Her Highness the Maharani 
Gajraraja Scindia. 

Ascended the throne on 27th 
September 1925, invested with 





ruling powers on November 2, 1936. 

Educated ; Privately under the guardianship of his mother. 
Passed Matriculation Examination in Second Division. Attended 
Victoria College, Gwalior. 

Administratiwe training: Received Settlement and Revenue 
training at Lyallpur (Punjab), Admunistrative training at Bombay 
and Bangalore and Military training at Poona. 

During minority held charge of Revenue Member, Gwalior Cabinet, 
from May 1934 to November 1935. Appointed “ Associate Knight ”’ 
of the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem in June 1937. Elected 
Vice-President of East-India Association, London, in November 1937. 

Salute: 21 guns. 

Recreation : Motoring, Big game shooting, Riding, Tennis and 


Reading. 
Avea: 26,397 square miles. Population : 3,523,070. 
Revenue: Twoand half crores. Capital; Gwalior. 


Addresses: Jai Vilas, Gwalior, Madhav Vilas, Shivpuri. 

On November 2, 1936, His Highness assumed full ruling powers. 
Since then, in matters of administration His Highness is assisted by a 
Council consisting of eight Ministers and the Huzoor Secretary. The 
new constitution came into force from March 1937, when with a view 
to improve the efficiency of the Government, the work among the 
various Ministers was revised and redistributed. The State has a 
Legislative Assembly called Majlis-i-Am, to which members are both 
elected and nominated. The State maintains an efficient Army 
consisting of Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery units. It has its own 
Postal system and a Light Railway. Besides possessing a number 
of schools the State possesses two Colleges for boys and one for girls. 
The State maintains a Public School run on European lines to impart 
education to the childfen of nobles and well-to-do people. 
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Since the present Ruler assumed powers, vigorous impetus has 
been given to all-round moral and material progress. The con- 
struction of the Harsi Reservcir costing about 14 crores, a proposal 
to construct an up-to-date Female Hospital and the sanction of one 
crore of rupees for Rural Reconstruction are the landmarks in the 
history of Gwalior. The network of roads has been utilised by the 
motor service run by Gwalior Northern Indian Transport Company, 
and those places which were unconnected are now being joined with 
important highways. To bring Gwalior closer to the outer World His 
Highness has recently sanctioned the construction of a Seaplane Base, 
which will serve as a halting Station on the Imperial Air Line at 
Madhav Sagar and an Aerodrome at Maharajpur. 


PERSONAL STAFF, 


Huzoor Secretary Major Sardar C. S, Angre (Offg. Foreign 
& Political Mimster). Capt. Sardar M. R. Phalke (Offg.). 

Assistant Huzoor Secretary Capt. Sardar M. R. Phalke (Offg. 
Huzoor Secretary). 

Assistant Huzoor Secretary Syed Mohamad Alls. 

Military Secretary: Col. Sardar Yadorao Ghorpade (on leave), 
Major S. K. Surve (Offg.). 

Assistant Milstary Secretary Mayor S. K. Surve. 

2 eee of Household: Capt. Sardar Anandrao Bhau Saheb 
halke. 

Assistant Controller, Household Capt. Ganpatrao Jinsiwale. 

Physician Lieut. Dr. Shankarlall Gargya, L.RC.P. (Lond.), 
M R.C.S. (Eng.). 

Officers-in-Warting - Lieut. Briyray Narain, MA., LLB, Lieut. 
Eknathrao Patil, B.Sc., Lieut R. M. Kadam, B.A. and Lieut. A. M. 
Desal. 

Ardes-de-Camp Major M. P Dube, Lieut. Thakur Ranyit 
Singh, Lieut. Vyankatrao Lagad, MA, LLB , Lieut Kumar Fateh 
Singh Patankar, Lieut. Kumar Ranjit Singh Patankar, Lieut 
Thakur Ram Singh. 

Inquiry Officers: Mr. K. G. Bakshi, B.A, LL B., Mr. C. G. 
Mahbadik, BA, LLB 


STATE COUNCIL, 


Foreign and Political Minister Col Sir Kailas Haksar, Kt., 
CIE., BA, (On deputation to Bikaner State) Major Sardar C.5 
Angre (offg.) 

Army Mimster Major General Sardar Rao Raja G. R. Rajwade, 
C.B.E. (on leave), Col. Sambhajirao Bhonsle, O B.E. (Offg.). 

Revenue Ministery Rao Bahadur L. B. Mulye, B.A. 

Finance Minister Mr. C. W. C. Carson, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Home Miumister : Sir Manubha: Mehta, Kt, C.S.1, MA., LL.B. 

Munster for Law and Justice M. Saduddin Haider. 

Ministers 1. Major Rao Bahadur Bapu Rao Pawar. 2. Lieut. 
Col. Sardar M. N. Shotole. 

Huzoor Secretary - Major Sardar C. S. Angre (Offg. Foreign 
& Political Minister), Capt. Sardar M. R. Phalke (Offg.). 

Secretary for the Council: Syed Mohamad Ali (E%-Offscto). 
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YDERABAD: H1is_ EXALTED 
H HIGHNESS, Ruston-1-DOWRAN, 

ArasTu1 ZAMAN, Lt -GENERAL 

MuzaFFARUL-MULK WaL MAMALIK, 
Nawas Sir Mir Osman Att Kuan Bana- 
puR, Fated Junc Srpan Saxar, Faithful 
Allv ot the Bnitish Government, Nizamup- 
Douta, NizaAM-uL-Mutk AsaF JAH, 
GCSI1, GBE., Nizam of Hyderabad 
and Berar 


Born: 1886 

Ascended the throne. IgI1. 

Educated: Privately. 

Marned: In 1906 Dulhan Pasha, 
daughter of Nawab Jehangir Jung, a 
nobleman, representing a collateral 
branch of the Nizam’s family. 

Hew: His Hicuness Nawas MIR 
Himayat Att Kuan Banapur, AZAM 
Jan, Prince of Berar 

Area of the State: 100,465 square mules, 

Population eg 17,877,986, 

Revenue: Actuals for 1937 —8,82 06,800. Estimated for 1938 .—5,13,66,000. 
Salute: 21 guns. 


The State has a Legislative Council of twenty members, eight of whom are elected 
and an Executive Council of six officials with a President, It maintains 1ts Own paper 
currency and comage, postal system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts 
Colleges including one for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law and Teaching. 
It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars and 
a College of Physical Education There are alsoa Central Cottage Industries Institute, a 
Central Technical Institute and an Observatory. The State 1s of great historical and 
archwological interest, as within its lmmits, are situated many old capitals of ancient and 
medieval Deccan Kingdoms, famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful 
Buddhist sculptures and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta, 


Capital: Hyderabad—Population 466,894. It 1s the fourth largest city in the Indian 
Empire. The city 1s beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electncity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Masyid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artifirsal reservoirs—the Osman 
Sagar and the Himayat Sagar. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Presvdent : 
His Exce,uency THE Ricnt HoNouRABLE Str AKBAR Hypari (Nawab Hydar Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur) P.C., Kt, BA, LLD, D.C.L.,(with Railway, Mines and Consti- 
tutional Affairs Portfolios). 





Army and Medswal Member ° Publsc Works Member : 
Nawas Sm AQUEEL JUNG BanabDur. Raja SHaMRAy RAJWANT BAHADUR. 
Polsiscal and Education Member 
NawasB ManHpi Yar Juno Banapur, M A. Finance Member : 
(Oxon.) Nawab Faxur YAR Junc BawApDurR. 


‘CIE Judscsral Member : 


Revenue and Polsce way 2446 
Str THeopore J. Tasker, KT, : 
O B.E , I.C.S. Nawas Mirza Yar JUNG BAHADUR. 
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Dutra} SHREE HImMAT SINGH]! OF 

—The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhy: 1s the 
Toth of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesman His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhji Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame Maharaja Hummat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadt on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the 14th April 1931 


[oo His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 


Born On 2nd September 1899 


Marned In the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State 





His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Aymer, where he 
remained for 54 years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 1916 He attamed his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chiefs’ Colleges in India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroys medal He won every class prize from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjects He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis Forseveral years he was 
captain of one or other of the jumor football or cricket elevens and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college 


As will be seen, he upheld his famuy tradition as a horseman From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of 10, he had 
accounted for many a panther and bear to his own rifle His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and 1s interested in painting and photography 


On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhy1 took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in 1929 30 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gads of Idar Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of umprovement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which 1t 1s expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully 


His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhyt and Amar 
Singhy!, the eldest Maharaya Kumar Shree Daljit Singhy1, the heir apparent, was born in 1937 


Salute. 13 Guns, Area 1,669 5q. miles Revenue Rs. 21 Lakhs 
Dewan = Ral Banapur Ray Ratran JaGannats BHANDARI, MA, LL B. 
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NDORE: His HIGHNgss 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ] Ray 
RajJESHWAR SAWAI 

SHREE YESHWANT Rao 
HoLKAR Bauapur, G.C.1.E., 
Maharaja of Indore, 

Born: 6th September 1908. 

Accession: 26th February 
1926. 

Investiture: oth May 1930. 

Educated : In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 
Oxford , 1926-29. 

Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). Her High- 
ness Maharani Sanyogita Bai 
died in July 1937. 

Daughter: Princess Ushadevi, 
born 2oth October 1933. 

Delegate to the R.T.C. in 1931. 
Area of Siate: 9,902 square miles. Population ; 1,325,000. 
Revenue : Rs. I,35,00,000. 
Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State). 
Address: Indore, Central India. 
Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Shikar. 
STATE CABINET. 
President: 
WaztrR-UD-DOWLAH Rar BAHADUR 51k S. M. Bapna, Kr., 
C.I.E., B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Pr'me Minister. 
MEMBERS. 
Revenue Minister - 
Dewan-iI-KHas BaHapurR DIWAN Banwapur K. B. TILLoo. 
Finance Minister : 
MUSAHIB-I-KHAS BAHADUR RAI BAHADUR S. V. KANUNGO, M.A. 
Minister-in-Waiting : 
A1TMAD-UD-DOWLAH Ral BAHADUR CoL. DINANATH, BaR-at-Law. 
Joint Revenue Minister: 
C. G. MaTKar, Esg., M. A. (Oxon), Bar-aT-Law. 
Home Muintsters 
MASHIR BAHADUR M. A. Rasuip Kuan, B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 


Army Member: 
Major-GENERAL T. M. CARPENDALE. 
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AISALMER: Hts 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJ A- 
DHIRAJ Raj RAJESHWAR 

MAHARAWALJI SRI SIR JAWA- 
HIR SINGHJI SAHER BAHADUR, 
Y ADU K U L-CHANDRABHAL, 
RuKAN-UD-DOWLAH, 
MUZZAFAR-JUNG, BIJEMAND, 
KCSI, of Jaisalmer. 


Born: 18th November, 1882 
Succeeded to the Gad; 1914 


Jaisalmer State 18 a 
sovereign State in Rajputana. 
The Ruling House 1s the ac- 
knowledged head of the Lunar 
Race and the Rulers of Jaisal- 
mer are the direct lineal des- 
cendants of Lord Shn Krishna 
One of the most venerable and 
pred heirlooms of the House 
of Jaisalmer 1s the ‘‘ Megha- 
dambar’’—the Regal Umbrella made by Vishwakarma—which was 
used by Lord Shri Knshna on State occasions. The eight-metalled 
umbrella which surmounts the palace of Jaisalmer towering high above 
the venerable walls of the historic hill-fort 1s emblematic of the 
‘‘ Meghadambar ”’ and 1s indicative of the proud position which the 
House of Jaisalmer occupies in India as the head of the Lunar Race 
and its off-shoots. The Rulers of Jaisalmer are, therefore, styled as 
“ Chhatrala Yadavapati ’’—the canopied Lords of the Yadavas There 
is no Ruling House in India with the exception of Udaipur 
that can claim to be founded earlier than Jaisalmer. In the time 
of Maharawal Amar Singh (1661-1702) the Jaisalmer State was at the 
zemith of its power and glory and commanded an area of over 100,000 
square miles. Its territory extended North to the Sutley, comprising the 
whole of the Bahawalpur State, westward to the Indus including 
Sukkur, Bhukkur, Rohn, &c.,1n Sind , to the East and South included 
many districts such as Pugal (now1in Bikaner), Pokaran, Barmer, Girab 
and Phalodi (now in Jodhpur). It was because of this vast territory 
that the Rulers of Jaisalmer were styled as “‘ Pashchimdhar Badshah ”’, 
t.e , *‘ the King of the Western lands.” The State still commands an area 
of about 16,062 square miles and is the third largest State in Rajputa- 
na and eighth largest State in India including Kalat. Dumnng the reign 
of Maharawal Mulraj this State entered into Political Relationship, 
with the British Government by a Treaty of ‘‘ Perpetual Friendship 
Alliance and Unity of Interests’’ in 1818. Jaisalmer State has never 
paid tribute to any power. 

Revenue : Rs. 5,31,400. Permanent Salute .—-15 guns. 

Hetv-Apparent.—Maharaj Kumar Sri Girdhar Singhji Saheb Bahadur. 

Second Son.—Maharaj Kumar Sri Hukum Singhji Saheb Bahadur. 

Dewan—Dr L. R. Sikund, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Giessen), 
Rer-at-Law. 
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ANJIRA His HiGHNESS 
Sipl MUHAMMAD KHAN, 
NAWAB SAHEB OF JAN 
JIRA 


Born March 7th, 1914 


Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922 Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
oth November 1933 


Educated At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction in 1930 Received 
instruction in administration, 
politics and agriculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the Mysore State 


Married On the 14th November 1933 to the Shahayadi 


Saheba of Jaora State in Central India 


Area 379 square miles 

Population 1,10,388 

Revenue Ks _ 11,00,000 

Salute 11 guns permanent, 13 guns local 

Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 


Abkari and Customs 


PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 


Dewan and Judge, High Court Rao BaHapDURH B Kotak, 
BA, LLB 


Sar Nyayadhish Mr RAMKRISHNA BaBAji DALVI 

Sadar Tahastlday Mr Sipi JaFAR SIDI MAHMUD SHE- 
KHANI, BA, LLB 

Chief Medical Officer DR A F DaSitva Gomes, LRCP, 
LRCS (Edin), LE PS (Gls), LM (Dublin) 

Chtef Forest Officer Mr L P MASCARENHAS 

Chief Agricultural Officer Mr H P PaRAnjpyE, BA 

Chef Engineer MR V A Dicue, LCE. 

Private Secretary io H H. the Nawab Saheb. MR GS Kar- 
BHARI, MA 

Customs Inspector : MR S1p1 IBRAHIM SIDI ABDUL RAHIMAN 
KHANJADE 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad. Mr G. A DIGHE. 
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AORA: LIEUTENANT- 
CoLONEL His HIGHNESS 
FAKHRUD-DAULAH NAWAB 

StR MoHAMMAD IFTIKHAR ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, SAULAT-E- 
Jane, G.B.E , K.C.1.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 


Born: 1883. 
Ascended the Gadi in 1895. 


Educated at the Daly College, 
Indore, served in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps for fifteen months 
till 1902, and is Honorary 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the British 
Army. 

Married : His Highness’ first 
Marnage was celebrated in 
1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 and 
the 3rd im the year 1921. 


Hew-Apparent: BIRJIS 
QADR NAWABZADA MOHAMMAD NasIR ALI KHAN SAHIB. 





Area of State: 601 square miles. Revenue: Rs. 12,00,000, 


Population : 1,00,204. Salute: 13 guns. 


STATE COUNCIL. 


President: His HiGHNEsS THE NAWAB SAHIB BAHADUR. 


Vice-President and Chief Minister: KHAN Sauip MuNIRUDDIN, 
B.A. (Alig.). 


Secretary: Mr. NAsRAT MoHamMMapD Kuan, M.A., LL.B (Alig ). 


Members. 
Military Secretary: FARRUKH SIYAR MAJOR NAWABZADA MOHAMMAD 
MumTAz ALI KHAN SAHIB. 


Private Secretary : MUNTAzIM BAHADUR SAHIBZADA MIR NASIRUDDIN 
AHMED SAHIB. 


Secretary, Public Health Department: MunTazimM BAHADUR SAHIBZADA 
Mir NASIRUDDIN AHMED SAHIB. 


Judicial Secretary and Judge, Chief Court: Mr. NASRAT MOHAMMAD 
Kuan, MA., LL.B. (Alig.). 


Senior Member, Revenue Board : Moutvt MOHAMMAD RAFIULLAH SAHIB. 
Finance Member: Kuan Sanis Munirupow, B.A. (Alig.). 
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SHRIMANT PATANGSHAH 

VIKRAMSHAH, the present 
Ruler of Jawhar State, is a 
descendant of the _ illustrious 
family of Jayaba Mukne who 
founded the dynasty. The 
valour and prowess of the Raja’s 
ancestors won them the proud 
and princely title of ‘‘SHAH ”’ 
from Mohomad Taghlakh, the 
Emperor of Delhi. 


J saxne STATE : Raja 


Born: 11th December 1917. 


Education : Was brought up 
in childhood by Mrs. Marston, 
wife of Mr. W. H. Marston, 
Superintendent in the Indian 
Police service. Received educa- 
tion at the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, and then joined 
Blundell’s Old Public School in 
Fngland. After leaving the 
School, received administrative training under competent tutors in 
England, and on return to India in 1937, received practical administra- 
tive training under the Collector of Nasik. 


The State is in direct political relation with the Government of 
India through the Gujarat States Agency. The Raja Saheb was 
invested with full administrative powers on 16th January 1938. He 
exercises full Civil and Cnminal Jurisdiction, and is a Member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own right. 





Recreation : Shooting, riding, tennis and motoring. 
The State is one of the oldest States in India and pays no tribute 
either to the British Government or to any other State. 
Avea: 308 square miles. Average Annual Revenue Rs. 3,45,000. 
Population : 57,261. Salute: 9 guns permanent. 


Chief Products: Grains such as Paddy, Nagli and Warai and 
Forest produce such as Timber and Coal. 


The Capital town of Jawhar is 1,500 feet above sea level and 
the climate is excellent especially in summer. 


Educational : Primary education is provided free to all throughout 
the State. A free English Class is attached to the Main Vernacular 
School at Jawhar. 


Medical Relief: There are 3 dispensaries where free medical 
relief is provided. 


Dewqn: Rao Bahadur M. O. Patel, B.A. 
a 
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HALAWAR: Lt. His % 

HIGHNEsS DHARMADI- - Wee 

VAKAR MAHARAJ RANA ‘ 
SHRI RAJENDRA SINGH JI 
Dev Bahadur of Jhalawar 
State. 


Born: 15th July, 1900. 
Ascended the Gadi: 1929. 


Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the 
School of Rural Economy, 
University of Oxford. 


Married: The daughter 
of Thakore Saheb of Kotda- 
Sangani, Kathiawar, in 1920. 
Has one son. 

Heir-Apparent: MAHARAJ 
KUMAR SHRI HARISH CHAND- 
RA SINGH Ji BAHADUR, born in Oxford on 27th September, 
1921. 


His Highness is a keen sportsman, being specially interested in 
Tennis, Cricket, Badminton, Croquet and Squash Rackets 
and motoring; and has a taste for literature, especially 
poetry, music, agriculture and fine arts. He is a member of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Bombay Natural History 
society, The Delhi Flying Club, Imperial Gymkhana Club, 
Cricket Club of India, Punjab Wanderers Cricket Club, Western 
India States Cricket Club, Kennel Club of India, life member of 
Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Fellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, etc., etc. He was a Lieutenant in the I. T.F. 
11/19th Hyderabad Regiment, and was attached for some time 
to the Ist/19th Hyderabad Regiment (Russel’s) at Fort Sande- 
man, Baluchistan. He isnow Honorary Lieutenant in 1st/19th 
Hyderabad Regiment (Russel’s). 


Area of the State: 813 square miles. 
Population: 107,890. 

Revenue: Rs. 7,48,000. 

Permanent Salute: 13 guns. 
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Dewan: 


Rat BaHapuR Raj RaTNAKAR SAHASDIVAKAR BHAYA SHADI 
Lat Ji, B.A., LL.B. 
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ODHPUR: Cot. His 
HiGHNESS Raj RAJESH- 
WAR SARAMAD-I-RAJA-I- 

Hinp MAHARAJA DHIRAJ 
Str UMAID SINGHJI SAHIB 
BAHADUR, G.C.S.I.,G.C.1.E., 
K.C.V.O., A D.C., Ruler of 
Jodhpur State. 

Born : 1903. Ascended 
the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated: at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married: Daughter of 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Jey 
Singhji Bhati of Umaidna- 
gar in 1921. Has five sons 
and one daughter. 





Heir-Apparent: Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwant Singhji 
Sahib, born in 1923. 


Area of the State : 36,021 square miles. 
Population : 21,25,982. 
Revenue ; 1,71,57,200. 


Permanent Salute : 17, local 19 guns. 


STATE COUNCIL. 


President : His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 


Chief Minister and Finance Minister : Lt.-Col. Sir Donald 
M. Field, C.I.E. 

Home Minister : Thakur Madho Singhyi of Sankhwas. 

Public Works Minister : Mr. S. G. Edgar, 1.8.E. 


Revenue Minister : The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Chowdhri Muhammad Din. 


Judicial Minister : Rai Bahadur Lala Kanwar Sain, M.A., 
-Bar-at-law. 
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UNAGADH Caprarin His 
HIGHNEss Sir MaHa 
BAIKHANJI RASULKHANJIIII, 
GCIE, KCSI, Nawab 
Saheb of Junagadh 


Family Babi (Yusufzai 
Pathan) 


Born 2nd August 1900 

Educated Preparatorv 
school in England and at the 
Mayo College Ajmer 


Hew-Apparent NAWABZADA 
DILawAR KHanji1, born 23rd 
June 1922 





Area of the State 3,337 Sq mules. Population 545,152 
Principal Port Veraval. Revenue Rs. 1 Crore 


Salute: 15 guns personal and local. 


Indian States Forces—Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanj1 Infantry 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council 
J. MontEatTu, Esg, CIE,ICS. (REtT1IREp) 
Second Member of the Council 


VIQUARUL OMERA ZI4UL MULK SAHEBZADA SARDAR MAHO- 
MED KHAN SAHEB BAHADUR DALER JuNG, BCS, JP. 


Law Member: 
Rao BAHADUR §S. T. Manxap, BA, LLB. 
Revenue Member : 


Mr. J. X. SEQUEIRA, 
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APURTHALA: CoLoNEL 
His HIGHNESS FaRZAND- 
1-DILBAND RASIKH-UL- 

ITIKAD DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA 
RAJA-I-RAJGAN MAHARAJA 
SIR JAGATJIT SINGH BAHADUR, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.C. 
S.I. (1911), G.C.I.E. (1918). 
Created G.B.E. (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee. 
Honorary Colonel of 3-11th 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs). 
One of the principal Sikh 
Ruling Princes in India. In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness’ salute was raised 
to 15 guns and the annual 
tribute of £9,000 a year was 
remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government; received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion d’Honneur from the French Government 
in 1924, possesses also Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of Rou- 
mania, Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba, Grand Cross of the Order of 
Iran, thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927. Received Grand Cross of the Order of St. Maurice and 
Lazarre from the Italian Government, 1934. His Highness had the 
honour of attending the Silver Jubilee of Their late Majesties in 1935, 
and the Coronation of Their Majesties King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth in London in 1937. His Highness celebrated his Diamond 
Jubilee in November 1937. 


Born : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kharak Siugh of Kapurthala. 

Heirv-Apparent >; Strt TikKa Rajya PARAMJIT SINGH. 

Chief Minister: Sin JOHN CoLpsTREaM, I.C.S. 


Household Minister and Commandant, Kapurthala State Forces: 
Mayor MAHARAJKUMAR AMARJIT SINGH, C.I.E., I.A. 


Avea of the State : 652 Square Miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 square miles with a population of over 
450,000. Maharaj Kumar Karamjit Singh being the Superintendent. 

Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. 

Address ;: Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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HAIRPUR: His 

HIGHNESS MIR Faiz 

MAHOMED KHAN TALPUR 
of Khairpur State. 


Born: 4th Jan. 1913. 


Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 


Succeeded : December 
1935 on the demise of his 
father His Highness Mir 
Ali Nawaz Khan Talpur. 





The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 


Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 


Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 

Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income : Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Minister: Khan Bahadur Syed Ijaz Ali, M.B.E. 

Address : Khairpur Mir’s, Sind, N.W.R. 
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ISHANGARH: His 
HIGHNESS UMDAE 
RAJHAE BULAND 

MAKAN, MAHARAJAH DHIRAJ 
MAHARAJA YAGYANARAYAN 
SINGHJI BAHADUR, 
MAHARAJA of Kishangarh. 


Born: 26th January 
1896. 


Succeeded to the Gadi on 
the 24th November, 1926. 





His Highness was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Area of the State: 858 square miles. 

Population: 85,744. 
Revenue: Rs. 7,50,000. 


Salute: 15 Guns, but with precedence over two States 
of 17 Guns. 


Chief Member of Council: RAo SAHIB KESARI SINGH, B.A., 
LL.B. 


Home Member: THAKUR DALIPSINGHIJI. 
Development Member: Panpir HARIHAR SWARUP, B.A. 


Revenue Member: MEHTA SOBHAG SINGH (Acting). 
Chief Judge: DHABAI KISHANLAL M.A., LL.B. (Acting). 


Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja: RajwIn 
SURAJ SINGHJI. 


Medical Officer : Dr. AMRITLAL Barna, M.B., B.S. 
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OLHAPUR LIEUTE- 
kK NANT-COLONEL His 
HIGHNEsSS SIR SHRI 
RAJARAM CHHATRAPATI 
MawarRaAJaA, GCSI, GCIE, 
is the present Ruler of Kolhapur 
and 1s descended from the 
younger branch of the Great 
Shivaj1, the Founder of the 
Mahratta Empire; has _ the 
distinctive honorific title of 
‘‘ Chhatrapati Maharaja ”’ 
Born = 31st July 1897. 
Educated In India and in 
England. 
Ascended The Gadiin 1922 
Married Shri Tara Bai 
Maharani Saheb, grand-daughter 
of His Highness Sir _ Shri 
Sayayjirao Gaekwar, the 
Maharaja of Baroda, secondly, 
Shri Viyayamala Maharanisaheb, 
the daughter of Meherban Atmaramrao Mohite of Tanjore. 

Great Sportsman, Rider and First-Class Whip, keen pig-sticker, 
deer hunting by Cheetah a speciality. 

Dynastic Salute 19 guns. The State pays no tribute. 

Area of the State 3,217 1 Square Miles Population 9,57,137. 

Gross Revenue Rs _ 1,25,70,398. 

Represented at two Round-Table Conferences by 1ts Prime Minister, 
Rao Bahadur D.A.Surve Theie are nine Feudatory Jahagirs under His 
Highness’s Suverainty. The State leadsin Social and Religious Reforms, 
like the Statutory abolition of untouchability, cast privileges, etc. 

justice: There 1s an independent High Court. 

Industries and Commerce Shri Shahu Chhatrapati Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, The Kolhapur Sugar Mills and the Bank of Kolhapur, 
etc. Railway owned entirely by the State. 

Education Rajaram College, Sykes Law College, Maharani Taraba1 
Teachers’ College, Vernacular Secondary Teachers’ Training College, and 
numerous other Institutions, both technical and academic. Special 
facilities for backward and ‘untouchable’ classes, and Women’s 
Education free in all stages. Local Self-Government 1s entirely in 
popular hands. The State Troops comprise the Kolhapur Infantry, under 
British Command, and the State Cavalry. The Kolhapur City (‘‘ The 
Southern Benares’’),1s noted for rts religious sanctity and architectural 
grandeur. There are Histonc Temples and Hill-Forts in the State. 


COUNCIL, 


Meh. Rao Banwavur D. A. SuRVE, Prime Minister. 

Meh. S. A. INDULKAR, B.A., Revenue Minster. 

Meh. D. M. BuHonsate, Chief Secretary to His Highness. 

Meh. Rao BAHADUR Savant, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Judicral 
Minister. 

Meh. M. S. Hakim, Financtal Secretary to His Highness. 

Meh. Rao BAHADUR B.I. Powar, Private Secretary to His Highness. 
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OTAH: His HIGuHneEss 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ 
MAHARAJ MAHI 

MAHENDRA MAHARAO’ Raja 
SRI Lt.-Co.. SiR UMED SINGH]! 
SAHIB Bauapur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.1.E., G.B.E., LL.D., Mana- 
RAO of Kotah. 

Born: 1873 A.D. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1889 A.D. 

Educated : Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Married: Eldest daughter 
of His Highness Maharana 
Fateh Singhyi Sahib of Udaipur 
in 1892 who died in 1893. 
Daughter of His Highness 
Maharao Sahib of Cutch in 
1897 who died in July 1933. 
sister of the Thakur Sahib of 
Isarda (Jaipur State) in 1908. 

Hew-Apparent: Maharaj Kumar Bhim Singhji Sahib, born by 
the last marriage on 14th September 1909 ; passed the Post Diploma 
Examination at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and married the daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singhj: Sahib of Bikaner. Blessed with 
a son named Brijray Singhj: Sahib on 21st July 1934. 

Avea of the State: 5,684 sq. miles. Population:  6,85,804. 

Revenue: 51.70 lakhs. Salute: 19 Guns. 

Family History: The Royal family belongs to the Hara sect 
of Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi family. The 
Kotah State came into existence about 1625 during the reign of Madho- 
Singhji, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi. During the reign of the 
present Ruler the State has made considerable progress. Means of 
communication have been vastly improved, almost all departments 
reorganised and a revised land settlement introduced. 

There is an efficient judiciary and justice is administered according 
to the spirit of the law in force in British India. 

There are 133 schools, 33 dispensaries and 420 Co-operative 
Societies in the State. 

The chief event of the present Maharao Sahib Bahadur’s reign is 
the restoration of a major portion of the territory transferred under 
political exigencies of the time to form the Jhalawar State. The 
Nagda Muttra Section of the B. B. & C. I. and a portion of the Bina- 
Baran Railway runs through the State—a length of 28 miles over the 
latter being owned by the State. 

Capital: Kotah on the B. B. &C. I. Railway. Other trading centres 
——Baran and Ramganj Mandi. 

Administration is carried on with the assistance of two 
ministers, Major-General Ap Onkar Singhji, C.1.E., a first class Jagirdar 
of the State and Rai Bahadur Sardar Kahn Chandji, a retired P.C.S. 
of the Punjab. F 
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UICH: His HIGHNEsS 
MAHARAJA DHIRAJ 
MIRZA MAHARAO 

SHRI KHENGARJI SAVAI 
BAHADUR, G.C.S.L, 
G.C.LE., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadt in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 
Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 

Education: Privately educated. 





Heir-Apparent : MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI VIJAYARAJJI. 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 


which is about 9,000 square mules. 
Revenue: About Rs. 32,00,000. 
Population : 514,307. 
Salute: Permanent 17 guns; Local 19 guns. 


Dewan: SURYASHANKAR D. MeEntA, B.A., Bar.-at- 


Law. 
OFFICERS. 


Naib Dewan: JADURAM P, Buatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. DIvAN, B.A. 


Police Commissioner: KHAN BAHADUR ABDUL 


RASHID KHAN. 


Chief Judge, Varishta Court: Rao BanapurR CHHO- 


TALAL N. Desal, B.A., LL.B. 
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IMBDI: MAHARANA SHRI 
DavuLaTsInyj!, K.C.S.1., 
K.C.I.E., THAKORE SAHEB 

oF Limspp1 is a descendant of 
Maharana Shri Manguji, and 
belongs to the Jhala Clan of 
Rajputs founded by Harpal Dev 
and Goddess Shakti He rules 
over one of the Western India 
States enjoying full powers of 
interna] autonomy. 
Born: 11th July 1868. 
Accession to Gadi : 14th April 
1908 Educated: Privately. 
Clubs : A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Societ y—Royal 
Empire Society—Roshanara, 
Delhi—Rajputana Club, Mount 
Abu— Willingdon Club, Bombay. 
A member of the Chamber of 
Princes in his own right. 
Salute: 9 guns. 

Heiy > Yuvaraj SHRI DiGvIJAYASINAJI, who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H.H. Maharaja 
Kesarisinhyji of Idar. 

Other sons and daughters: Raj Kumar Shr Pratapsinbyi, Raj 
Kumar Shri Fatehsinhy:, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, F R.G.S., 
Raj Kumar Shri Ghanshyamsinhy1, Raj Kumari Shri Rupaliba, M B.E., 
now Her Highness Maharani Saheb of Porbandar and Raj Kumari 
Shri Pratapba. 


Avea of the State: 343.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 
walla villages in the Dhandhuka Taluka. Population : 40,088. 
Revenue: Rs. 9,00,000 (including Barwalla revenue). 


STATE OFFICERS. 
Chief Judge, High Court: Ray Kumar Suri Fatensinujt, M.A.,LL.B. 
(Cantab.), Bar.-aT-Law, F.R.G.S. 
Khangi Karbhart: Ray KuMar SHRI GHANSHYAMSINHJI, 
Natb Dewan and Acting as Dewan: Mr. BHUPATRAIM. Bucu, B.A.,LL.B. 
Chief Medical Officer: Ikay Ratna Dr. Kesuaviar TI. DAVE, 
L. M. & S., etc. 
Accountant General: MR. TursHipas J. Lavineta, B.A. 


Political Secretary & Sar Nyayadhish: MR. DOLARRAI M. Bvcu, 
B.A., LL.B. 


Revenue Commissioner: RaNa Supt JIwaNsINHjI, G.B.V.C. 
Huzuy Secretary: Mr. Buuparpas N. Jajat, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 


PERSONAL STAFF. 


Honorary Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education: Muss 
(Dr.) Ex1zaBETH SHARPE, K.H.M., F.R.G.5., etc. 
Private Secretary: My. CHOTALAL HARJIWAN. 
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UNAWADA: Lieut. His 
HIGHNESS MAHARANA 
SHRI VIRBHADRASINHJI, 

RAJAJI SAHEB OF LUNAWADA. 

His Highness belongs to 
the illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is a descendant 
of Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev of 
Anhilwad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar. 

Born: 1910. Ascended the 
Gadt: 1930. 

Educated: At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Marned: In 1931, Rani 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 
Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.CS.I., K.C.LE., of Wankaner State. 

Hew-apparent: Maharajkumar Shri Bhupendrasinhji, born 

on 14th October 1934. 

Area of State: 388 square miles. 

Population: 95,162. Revenue: Rs. 5,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute: 9 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Dewan : J.N. VarMa, Esor., B.A., LL.B., M.Sc Econ. (London), 

BARRISTER-AT-Law. 

Naib Dewan : K. S. PRAVINSINBJI. 

Officer General Depts. : K. S. VIRVIKRAMSINHJI. 

Say Nyayadhish : Vapirat A. MEuTA, B.A., LL.B. 

Huszur Personal Assistant: N. K. KANABAR. 

Nyayadhtsh : MaTHURBHAI K. BHATT. 

Police and Excise Superintendent : CHATURSINHJI J. SOLANKI. 
Chief Medical Officer: NENsHI D. Suan, M.B., B.S. 

Revenue Officer : AMBALAL R. Dave, B.A. 

Custom Officer & Educational Inspector: AMRITLAL P. SHAH, 

B.A. (Hons.) 

Forest Officer : StDUBHAI KALUBHAI. 

Head Master, S. K. High School: TRAMNIKLAL G. Moot, M.A. 
Risaldar Major : SHAIKH ABDUL GANI. 

Subeday Major: SHER BAHADUR D. THAPA. 
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ATHAR : RAJA SIR 
BRIJNATH SINGHJI Dgo 
BanwabDur, K.C.I.E.; is a 

Kachhwaha Rajput enjoying a 
hereditary salute of g guns and 
full Civil and Criminal jurisdic- 
tions—is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 


Born on 22nd February 1896. 


Succeeded to the Gad: on 
the 16th December IgI1I. 


Educated at the Daly College, 
Indore. 


The first Rani Saheba Shrimati 
Jadeji (married 1915) who died 
in 1930 was a daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Shri Daulat 
Singhji, Thakore Sahib of Dhrol 
in Kathiawar. The present 
Senior Rani Sahiba (married 
1920), mother of the heir-apparent, is a daughter of Mahara Shri 
Chhatar Singhji of Semlia, brother of the late Raja Sahib of Sailana 
State in Central India. The Junior Rani Sahiba is a daughter of Thakur 
Sahib Harishchander Singhj1, a scion of the Royal family of Nepal. 


The Ruler has two sons and a daughter. 


The Heir-Apparent: Yusray Govind SINGHJ1 is being educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 


Capital: Maihar, (G.I.P. Railway). 
Area of the State: 407 square miles. 
Population > 68,991. Annual Revenue—Nearly 5 lacs. 


Lime and its derivatives form the chief industry of the State and 
a company has just been floated for the manufacture of Cement and 
its bye-products. 

The agricultural and horticultural produce of the State include 
food grains, oil seeds, sugarcane, fruit, etc., etc. 

The presence 1n the State of inexhaustible deposits of the finest 
Limestone almost on the surface—with the railway passing through 
its heart from end to end is a promising factor for a wide industrial 
development—while there still remain very good prospects for 
rare a like the manufacture of oil, soap, sugar, alcohol, dry ice and 

e like. 

A thorough overhauling of the State machinery and remodelling 
it on up-to-date British Indian lines and the construction and remo- 
delling of the public and administrative buildings—Palace, Guest 
Houses, Schools, Hospitals, roads and electricity are some of the 
conspicuous improvements that mark the progressive and prosperous 
regime of the present Ruler. 
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ANDI: Captain Hts 
HicHngss Raja SIR 
Jocinper Sen Bauwapur, 

K.C.S.1., the present Ruler of 
Mandi isa Rajput of Chander- 
bansi clan and it is traditionally 
asserted that the progenitors 
of the dynasty ruled in 
Inderprastha ( Delhi) for over a 
thousand years. 


Hon. Captain: 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment. 


Born: 2oth August 1904. 
Ascended the Gadt: 1913. 


Invested with full ruling 
powers 1925. 

Educated: Queen Mary’s 
College and Aitchison College, 
Lahore. 

Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore 1923-24. 

Marvied Twice, First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and then the daughter of Kanwar 
Prithiraj Singh of Rajpipla in 1930. 

Visited important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932—Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, etc. in 1927. Attended the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George VI and also visited France, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary in 1937. 

Recreations : Shooting, Tennis and Cricket. 

Hetr-apparent: Surr YUVRAJ YASHODHAN SINGH, born 7th 
December 1923. 

aud Son : Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh, born 5th August 1931. 

Only daughter: Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, born 12th 
December 1928. 

Salute: 11 guns. 

Avea of the State: 1,200 square miles. 

Population : 207,465. Average annual Revenue, Rs. 12,48,483. 
Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab States Agency. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 

1. Smpak D. K. SEN, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.), Lx.B. (Dublin), Bar-at- 
Law, Chief Minister. 

2. KANWAR SHIv Pat, B.Sc., Home Minister. 

3. Rat Sanis Baxkusm: BrRaugmM Dass, Revenue Secretary, 
Address : Mandi State, Punjab, India. ; 


Telegraph Addvess : ‘‘ Paharpadsha *’ Mandi. 
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RAJA SIR PRATAP CHAN- 
DRA Buany Dzgo, K. C. 
I.E , Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 
Born: February Igor. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
23rd Apml 1928 on the demise 
of his elder brother Lieutenant 
Maharaja Purna Chandra Bhanj 
D 


M AYURBHANJ: MasBa- 


eo 

The Maharaja was admitted 
as a member of the Chamber of 
Pnnces by his own right in 
March 1931. 

Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Marned: On the 25th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Maharaj-Kumar Sirdar 
Singhji and grand-daughter of 
the late Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar 





Singhji, of Shahpura in Rajputana. 

Hetr-apparent: TIKAIT PRADEEP CHANDRA BHAN] DEo. 
Area of State: 4,243 square miles. 

Population: 889,603. 

Revenue: Rs. 33,00,000. 

Salute: Permanent salute of g guns. 


Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population among the States 
of the Eastern States Agency, numbemng forty-two, twenty-six of 
which were till recently known as the Orissa States, fourteen as the 
Central Provinces States, and two as the Bengal States. The history 
of its Ruling family goes back into hoary antiquity and numerous 
copper plate grants and archeological finds testify to its powerful 
sway, and to the vast domains that constituted the territory of the 
Bhanja Kings, for hundreds of years. Its geographical and strategic 
position constituted it an important buffer State at the time when the 
East India Company and the Mahrathas were engaged in a struggle 
for supremacy in Eastern India and Mayurbbanj assisted the British 
cause. During the Mutiny of 1857, the Ruler of Mayurbhanj again 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company. 
The State is administered very much on British Indian lines, judicial 
independence, which has been secured under a full-powered High 
Court, being a special feature of ita administration. The State is rich 
in mineral and forest resources and supplies the bulk of the iron ore 
needed for the Tata Iron and Steel Works of Jamshedpur. The 
activities of the Geological Department, recently organised by the 
State, are hkely to lead to valuable results. The present administra- 


Sb is making every effort to promote the industrial interests of the 
eC. 4 
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ORVI: His HiGHNESS 
MAHARAJA SHREE 
LUKHDHIRJI BAHADUR, 

K.C.S.I., Maharaja of Morvi. 


Born: 1876, 
Ascended the Gadi: 1922. 


Educated: Privately in 
India and England. 


Hei : YUVARAJ SHREE 
MAHENDRASINH]JI. 
Second Son: MAHARAJ 


KUMAR SHREE-KALIKAKUMAR. 
Area of State : 822 square 
miles. Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch alse with an 
area of about 50 square miles, 
Population: 113,024 in 
1931. (Increase during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent.) 


Average Revenue: Rs. 40,00,000, Salute : 11 guns. 


Chief Port im the State: Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports. 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles. 

Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. 

State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent. of 
the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent. of them. 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent. of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 


Indusiries in the State: Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop, Electric Power House, the Morvi Cotton 
Spinning & Weaving Mills and Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works. 


, Free primary and secondary education. 


| 
| 
| 





STATE COUNCIL. 
President and Dewan: M, D. Sortanxt, B.A., LL.B. 
Ist Member : M. P. Baxt, B.A., LL.B. 
and Member: B.M. Bucy, High Courr PLEADER. 
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YSORE: CoLonet His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 
Str Sri KRISHNARAJA 
WADIYAR BAHADUR, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Maharaja 
of Mysore. 
Born: 4th June 1884. 
Succeeded : 1st February 
1895. 
Educated: Privately. 
Invested with full ruling 
powers: 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign: 
8th August 1927. 





Area of the State: 29,474.82 square miles. 
Population: 6,557,302. 
Address: The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore; and Fern 
Hill (Nilgiris) 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Dewan of Mysore: 
AMIN-UL-MULK SIR M1rzA M., IsmalI_, K.C.LE., O.B.E., C.St. J. 


Members : 
RAJAMANTRAPRAVINA S. P. RAJAGOPALACHAR], B.A., B.L 
RAJAMANTRAPRAVINA N. MADHAYA RAU, B.A., B.L. 
Private Secretary to His Highness : 
Str CHARLES TODHUNTER, K.C.S.L, J.P. 


Huzrur Secretary to His Highness : 
RAJASABHABHUSHANA T, THUMBOO CHETTY, B.A, O.B.E. 
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AGOD: SHRIMANT Raja 
SAHIB MAHENDRA SINGH 

JEE Dzo BaHapur. The 
present Ruler of Nagod State. 

Born : on the 5th Feb. 1916. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
26th February 1926. He was 
invested with full ruling powers 
on the oth Feb. 1936. 

He was formerly educated at 
the Daly College, Indore and 
later privately at Nagod. Sub- 
sequently he received his ad- 
ministrative training at Ban- 
galore (Mysore State) under a 
European Guardian G. R. Genge, 
Esq. 

Married the Princess of H.H. 
THE MAHARANA OF DHARAMPUR 
STATE (Surat Dist.) in May 1932. 
A Maharajkumari was born in 
March 1933. 


A son and heir was born on 7th March 1936. 
The first younger sister of the RayA SAHIB was married to H.H. 
the Maharaja of Sirmoor State on the 15th April 1936. 


The Rulers of Nagod are Parihar Rajputs, one of the four Agnikula 
clans, whose traditional home is on Mount Abu. The history of their 
migration into Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand is of considerable 
interest, but exceedingly difficult to unravel. The Ruler of Nagod 
received a Sanad from the Government in 1809. 


Nagod is a Sanad State in Central India. 
Area about 501.4 square miles. 


Population 74,589 according to the census of the year 1931. Geo- 
logically, Nagod presents several features of interest. Limestone of a 
superior quality known commercially as Nagod Limestone, is found 
in the form of low hills close to the chief town, and is the most valuable 
source of lime yet known in India. 


For purposes of administration, the State is divided into 4 Tehsils. 
Elementary and secondary education has all along been given free 
in the State. Liberal scholarships are also granted for secondary 
and higher education. The State has also provided for free medical 
aid to all irrespective of caste and creed. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE :— 


LaL Santis BHARGAVENDRA Sincny!, Dewan. Lat HARpARSHAN SincHnyt, Deputy 
Magistrate & Munstf. Basu Ray Banapur Jour, B.Com., Private Secretary. Lat Deo 
NaARAIN SqnGuyt, A.D.C, Lan Ganca Sincny1, A.D.C. Satyip AxHtrar Hussar, B.Sc., 
LL.B., O Superintendent, Tehsiidars: HimAMAN MAHAVIRENDRA SINGHJ1, LaL Dwar- 
KENDRA SINGH, Lay Kamta Prasap SincH. Sub-A ssistant Surgeons: Dr. SHusnvANT 
KiaHore, L.M.P, Dr. Racuosnan SincuH, L.M.P. Pr. BANkey Benart, State Engineer, 
M. Fauy Kian, Inspector of Police. Pr. cm PrasaD PaTHak, Forest O . Pe. Visr- 
WANATH Prasap Paruax, B.A. (Hon.), A.T.C., Inspector of Schools, . AHSAN ILAHTI, 
State Accountant, Mr. A. J, Cotiins, Electric Engineer. 
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AWANAGAR : His 

HIGHNEsSS MAHARAJA 

SHRI Lt.-CoLt. SIR 

DIGVIJAYSINJI R AN J I T- 

SINHJI JADFJA, K.C.S.L, 

Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 

Born: 1895. The 
adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja _ Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Received : The Insignia of 
K.C.S.1, in 1935. 

Educated: Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot; Malvern 
College and University Col- 
lege, London. 

Married: 7th March 1935 
the daughter of His Highness the Maharaja of Sirohi. 


Commissioned in 1919; Regiment 5th/6th Rajputana 
Rifles (Napiers) ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised courses: Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight 
Course. 

Recreation: Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 

Address: Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Avea of State: 3,791 sq. miles. 


Population : 409,192. Revenue : Rs. 90 lakhs yearly. 
Salute: 15 guns. Chief Port: Bedi Bunder. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan: KHAN BAHADUR MERWANJI PEsTON}jI. 


Military Secretary and Home Member : Cor. R. K. Himat- 
SINHJI. 


Revenue Secretary : GOKALBHAI B. Dessat, Esq. 

Polstical Secretary : D. L. SARAYA, B.A., LL.B. 

Personal Assistant : CAPTAIN GEOFFREY CLARKE. 

Manager, J. & D. Railway: Rat Sante GIRDHARLAL 
D. MEHTA. 

Port Commisstoner : COMMANDER W. G. A. Bourne, RN. 

Chief Medical ee : Dr. P. M. META, M.D.M.S., F.C.P.S. 
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RCHHA: His HIGHNESS 
SARAMAD-I- RAJAHAI, 
BUNDELKHAND SHRI 

SAWAI MAHENDRA MaHa- 
RAJA Str VIR SINGH DEV 
BAHADUR, K.C.S.I., OF 
ORCHHA., 


Born: 14th April 1899. 


Ascended the Gadi: On 
the 4th March 1930. 


Educated: In the Daly 
College, Indore; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; aiso receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 





Married: A sister of His Highness the Maharana 


of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 


1919, who 


is dead; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 


Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 


Heir-Apparent: RayA BAHADUR SHRI DEVENDRA SINGH 
Ju DEv. 
Area of State: 2,080 square miles. Popwlatton * 314,661. 
Revenue: About Rs. 13 lakhs (excluding Jagirs). 
Salute: 15 guns. 
STATE CABINET. 
President : 
His HIGHNEss. 
Vice-President : 
Rao RajA Rat BAHADUR Dr. SHYAM BEHARI MISRA, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Chief Adviser). 
Members : 
. MAjJOR SAJJAN SINGH, (Chtef Secretary). 
. CApT. CHANDRA SEN, (Finance Secretary). 
. Mr. M. N. Zursul, B.A., (Home Secretary). 
. Mr. R. 8. SHUKLA, M.A., LL.B., (Political & Judicial 
Secretary). 


WN He 
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ALANPUR: Lr.-Cox. 
His Hicuness Zusp- 
TUL-MuULK DEWAN MAHAKHAN 
SHRI TALEY MUHOMMED KHAN 
Banavur, G.C.LE., K.C.V.O,, 
A.D.C., Nawab of Palanpur. 


Born: On the 7th July 
1883. 


Educated: Privately. 
Ascended the Gadi: 1918. 


His Highness is a Yusufzai 
Lohani Pathan. 


H. H. is the 29th Ruler of 
the House. 


Palanpur is a very ancient Muslim State. 


His Highness went as a Delegate to the gth Assembly 
of the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month 
of September 1928. 


His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur was invited by 
His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor to England in the year 
1937 as His Majesty's Honorary A.D.C. on the auspicious 
occasion of His Majesty’s Coronation. 


Hety >) Nawabzapa Suri 19BaL MUHOMMED KHAN BAHADUR. 
Avea of State: 1,774.64 square miles. 

Population: 264,179. 

Revenue: Rs. 10,62,466. 

Salute: 13 guns. 





A considerable trade in Cloth, Grain, Sugar and Rice is 
carried on. The capital is Palanpur situated on the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway. It is a very old Settlement of which mention 
was made in the 8th century. 


Wasi: S. K. NAYAMPALLI, Esouire, B.A., LL.B. 


Judicial Adviser: DEwan Banapur K. M. JHAVERI, M.A., 
LL.B., J.P. 


Customs & Educational Ministery: D, V. Patwart, Esguirg, 
B.A., LL.B. 


Revenue Ministery: K. S. Desai, Esguig, B.A. 
; : 
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ARTABGARH STATE: 
His HIGHNESS MAHA- 
RAWAT SIR Ram SINGHJI 

BAHADUR, K.C.S.1., of 
Partabgarh. 

Born: In 1908. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: In 1929. 


Hereditary Salute: 15 guns. 

Partabgarh State, also called 
the Kanthal, was founded in 
the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of Rana Mokal of 
Mewar. 


The town of Partabgarh was 
founded in 1698 by Partabsingh. 
In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844) the country was 
overrun by the Marathas, and 
the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
a tribute of Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being coined 
in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the surrounding 
Native States), in lieu of Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The 
first connection of the State with the British Government was formed 
in 1804; but the treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818. The tribute 
used to be paid to Holkar, is being paid to the British Government 
under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and was, in 1904, converted 
to Rs. 36,350 British Currency. The State enjoys plenary jurisdiction. 
The highest administrative and executive office is termed ‘‘ Mahakma- 
Khas "’ where sit His Highness and the Dewan of the State. There 


is a duly graded judiciary under a High Court. Revenue about 
5} lakhs. 











PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Offg. Dewan: SHAH MANAKLAL, B.A., LL.B. 

Kamdar Khasgi: SHAH MANNALAL. 

Private Secretary to His Highness: Mr. PHEEROZESHAW FARDOONJI. 
Revenue Officer: ManAray BALwWant SINGH. 

Civil and Criminal Judge: Basu MOHANLAL AGRAWAL, B.A., LL.B. 
Superiniendent, Customs and Excise: Bapu BAKHTAWAR SINGH. 
Medical Officer: Dr. JrwanLaL P. Parexu, L.M.& S. 

Educational Officer: Mr. W. G. Kats, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police: Puronit JacpisnH LAL. 
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ATIALA: H.H. Farzanp-1- 
Kuas DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA 
MANSUR-UL-ZAMAN AMIR- 

UL-UMRA MAHARAJA DHIRAJ RAJ 
RAJESHWAR, SHRI MAHARAJA-I- 
RaAJGAN SHRI ‘YADAVINDRA 
SINGHJI MOHINDER BAHADUR 
YaDU VANSHAVATANS BHATTI 
KuL BHUSHAN, the present 
Ruler of Patiala, which is the 
largest of the Phulkian States 
and the Premier State in the 
Punjab. 


Born: 1913 A.D. Succeeded : 
23rd March 1938 on the demise 
of his father Maharaja Bhupin- 
dra Singhji. His Highness and 
his successors are exempt from 
presenting Nazar to the Viceroy 
in Darbar in perpetuity. 

The State is rich in antiquities. 
One hundred and thirty-eight miles of broad-gauge Railway line compris- 
ing two sections—from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar—have been constructed by the State at its own cost. TheN.W. 
Railway, the E. I. Railway, the B B. & C.I. Railway and the J. B. Railway 
traverse the State. His Highness maintains a Contingent of two 
Regiments of Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, a'so one Battery 
of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college at the Capital. Primary 
education is free throughout the State. The Darbar sanctioned a 
scheme ,of compulsory education in 1928. 

Since the State entered into alliance with the British Government 
in 1804 and 1809 A.D. it has rendered help on all critical occasions 
such as the Gurkha War of 1814-15, the Sikh War of 1845, the 
Mutiny of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79 and the Tirah and 
N.W.F. campaign of 1897. On the outbreak of the European 
War His late Highness placed the entire: resources of the State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King-Emperor and offered his personal 
services. The entire Imperial Service Contingent was on active service 
throughout the period of the War and served on various fronts in 
Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. Two mule and one camel corps were raised and placed 
at the service of the British Government for the period of War, and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 recruits for the British Indian 
Army and maintaining the State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantially in money and material. Again in 
1919 A.D. on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His late 
Highness served personally on the Frontier on the staff of the General 
Officer Commanding and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service on the Kohat and Quetta fronts. 

Avea of the State: 5,932 sq. miles. Population: 16,25,520. Gross 
Annual Income: Rs. 1,57,00,000. Salute 17 guns. 


=| 
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ATNA: MAHARAJA RAJENDRA 
NARAYAN SINGH D«ro, the 
present Ruler of Patna 


State, E. S. Agency. 
Born: 1912. 
Ascended the Gadi: 1933. 


Educated ; At the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, where he passed the Chiefs 
College Diploma Examination 
at the head of successful can- 
didates and at St. Columbia's 
College, Hazaribagh, where he 
passed the Intermediate Arts 
Examination of the Patna Univer- 
city, topping the hst of successful 
candidates of that institution. 

Married : In 1932 the daughter 
of His Highness the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Patiala, History : Maha- 
raja Ramai Deo, a direct descen- 
dant of Prithwi Raj Chauhan, 
the last Hindu Emperor of India, founded the State of Patna about 
1159 A.D. The Maharajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary 
title of Maharaja from the very beginning. Patna State is identical 
with the ancient ‘‘ Dakshina Koshala’”’ which was the kingdom of 
Kusha, the second son of Rama. Its various architectural ruins bear 
testimony to the ancient culture and civilization which flourished there 
in the olden times. The State was taken under British protection in 
1803 and ft has remained ever since extiemely Icyal and is well known 
for its uniform devotion to the British Government. Patna is a well 
governed and progressive State and all its valuable resources are 
spent on works of public utility. It possesses very good educational 
and industrial institutions. Primary education is compulsory for all its 
subjects. It has a fully equipped Hospital at the Capital, with many 
outlying Dispensaries and a Child Welfare Centre. There are 
telephone and telegraph connections in the important towns of the 
State. It has beautiful valleys having enchanting scenery and an 
abundance of Shikar of all kinds of birds and beasts, particularly tigers. 

Hei: Yuvaraj Raj-Raj Singh Deo. Area of the State : 2,511°78q. 
miles. Population : 566,943. Revenue: Rs. 10,80,928. Salute: Nine 
guns. 





ADMINISTRATION. 


Chief Mintster: Mr. Raj Kanwar, M.A., P.C.S. (Retd.); Judicial 
Minister: Mr. Shri Gopal Chandra, B.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S. (London); 
Revenue Mintster: Mr. Lakshman Sahani; Secretary to the Cabinet : 
Kumar Ranendra Pratap Singh Deo, B.A., B.L.; Cheef Medical Officer : 
Rao Saheb Dr. P. P. John, M.B.B.S.; Superintendent of Police and 
Shikarkhana Officer: Sardar Bishan Singh; Forest Officer: Rai 
Saheb M. C. Gupta, D.D.R.; State Engineer: Sardar Keher Singh, 
Superintendent of Education: Mr. A. C. Das, M.A.; Audst Officer: 
Mr. M. G. Mukerji. 
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ORBANDAR: His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 
SHRI SIR NATWAR- 

SINHJI BAHADUR, K.C.S.L., 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar : 

Born: got. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: 
1908. 

Educated: At the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married: In 1920 
Princess Rupaliba, M.B.E., 
daughter of His Highness 
Maharana Saheb Shri Sir 
Daulatsinhji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.1., of Limbdi. 
His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 


of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 


Club: The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 
Area of State : 642.25 square miles, Population 115,741. 
Revenue: Rs. 21,00,000. Salute: 13 guns. 


Waztr : 
JADEJA SHRI PRATAPSINHJI RAMSINHJI.—Tazimi Sardar. 


HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE: 


Dewan: Mr. TripHovanpas J. Raja, M.A., LL.B— 
Tazimi Sardar. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. D. N, Karyanwata, M.R. 
C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lon.j, F.C.P.S. (Bom.), F.R. 
S.M. (Lon.), L.M. & S. (Bom.), F.OB:S. (Edin.), Etc. 

Judicial Secretary: Mr. Harirar D. Darvv, B.A., 
LL.B. 


Huzur Private Secretary: JADEJA SHRI GOVINDSINHJ}! 
Dipsinyjt, B.A., LL.B. 

Ports Commissioner: Mr. R. S. Raya Iver, B. Com. 

Revenue Commissioner: Mr. JAGJIWANDAS N. SHAH. 

State ee : Mr. Manivat R. Jivrajani, B.E., 
A.M.LE. 


iui 


| 
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ADHANPUR: His HicuH- 
NESS Nawas SAHEB MUR- 
TAZAKHAN JORAWARKHAN 

BaBl BaHADUR is a descen- 
dant of the illustrious Babi 
Family who since the reign of 
Humayun have always been 
prominent in the annals of 
Gujarat, and a nephew of His 
late Highness Nawab Saheb 
Sir Jalaludinkhanji Babi 
Bahadur, K.C.IE. He is the 
tenth Nawab occupant of the 
Gadi since the foundation of 
the Babi House 1n Radhanpur 
by Babi Jafarkhan 

Born: toth October, 1899. 
Recognition announced by 
Government on Ist January 
1937. Religious ceremony per- 
formed on 4th January 1937. 
Investiture Durbar with full 
powers on 7th April 1937. Educated : At the Radhanpur High School 
and attended the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, for a few months. His 
Highness is a good rider, keen sportsman, an expert shot and an adept 
in revenue matters. His Highness has received administrative training 
under His late Highness Sir Jalaludinkhan who kept him in his company 
both inside and outside the State. Married the daughter of His Highness 
the Nawab Saheb of Palanpur in the year 1925, by whom he has one 
daughter. In 1929 His Highness married the daughter of His late 
Highness Nawab Sir Jalaludinkhan of Radhanpur ‘The Nawab Sahebis 
a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right from the beginning. 

Hereditary and permanent salute: 11 guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Gujarat and 
has 173 villages. It isa first class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Cmminal and Civil Jurisdiction. 

Area of the State : 1,150 square miles. Population : 70,530 souls 

Revenue: About Rs. 8,00,000 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from the surrounding 8 villages 
of Chhadchhat and Santalpur, 1 of Varahi, 4 of Jhinyhuwada, 4 of 
Vanod and 1 of Dasada. The State has a share in the revenues of the 
village of Undi under Varahi and has a half share in the customs 
collected at Terwada by the State at a Customs Post controlled by the 
State. Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of 
grain are the principal agricultural products. 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE, 
Dewan: Kuan Bawapur S, A. M. Kapri, M.A., LL.B. Treasury Officer: Mr. 
Danyasuat P, Saan. Revenue Officer: Me. Hrravat G. LAKuta. Judural 
Officer: Wim. Jeesae C. Suan, B.A., LL.B. Polce Superintendent: Kuan 
Sanes Uwersnat K. Desat oN os Officer: Dr. Racuuvirprasap P. 


Vaisonav, L.C.P.S. State Engincer, ° Mr. AMRITLAL GHELABHAI DosHI, 
B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E. 
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AJKOT: His HIGHNEss 
THAKORE SAHEB SHRI 
DHARMENDRASINBJI, 

Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 
(Kathiawar). 


Born: On 4th March 1910; 
succeeded to the Gad: on 21st 
April 1931. 

Educated: At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, and later on in 
england at the High Gate 
School, London. He belongs to 
the Vibhani clan of Jadeja 
Rajputs and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration of 
the State. 

Area of the State: 283 8q. milcs. 

Population : 75,540. 

A verageRevenue: Rs, 12,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

The Administration is conducted on a Secretariat system in co- 
operation with Praja Pratinidhi Sabha or People’s Representative 
Assembly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and 
democratic Municipality linked thereto. 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known ‘for its various 
industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.I.S. Agency 
and is served by three important Railway lines. Educationally it is 
the premier city in thiawar and affords the advantages of 
Dharmendiasinhji Arts and Science College, the Rajkumar College, 
Males and Females training Colleges and a separate Girls’ High School. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan: DARBAR SHRI VIRAVALA, 

Hon, Hazur Personal Assistant: KUMARSHRI BHOJWALA. 

Judicial Secretary : Mr, ABHECHAND G, DeEsal, B.A., LL.B. 

Huzur Secretary: MR, JAYANTILAL L. JoBANPUTRA, B.A., LL.B, 

Revenue Secretary: Mr. T. P. BRATT. 

Public Works Secretary: Mr. NENsHI Monyji. 

General Secretary: Mr. Taraxsut M. Dosut. 

Sar Nyayadhish: Mr, H. R. Bucu, B.A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent: IK. S. VALERAVALA. 

Managing Engineer: Rat Sanes A. C. Das. 

Chief Medical Oficey: Dr. A. P. Menta, M.B.B.S. 

Principal, Dharmendrasinhji Arts & Science College : Du. T. N. Dave, 

M.A., Ph. D. (Lonpon). 
Educational Inspector: Mr. M. M. Daovaxra, B.A., B.T. 
State Engiaeéx: Mu. T, D. Sancuavi, BE. (Civit). 
i 
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AJPIPLA: Mayor’ His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA SHRI 
VIJAYSINHJI, K.C.S.I., 

MAHARAJA OF RAJjpIPLA. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 

Born: 30th January 1890. 

Date of succession: 26th 
September 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. Hon. 
Major, XVI Light Cavalry. 

Clubs: Marlborough Club, 
London; Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don; Willingdon Sports Club, 
Bombay; The Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta. 

Recreations: Polo, Racing, 
Shooting. Won the Derby in 
1934 with ‘* Windsor Lad’”’. 

Hetr-Apparent : YUVARAJSHRI RAJENDRASINHJI. Born : 1912. 
Younger Sons: Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji. Born: 1915. 

Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji Born: 1925. 

Rajpipla is the Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. Area of State : 1,517.50 square 
miles. 

Population: 206,085 according to the Census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs, 27,00,000. Salute: 13 guns—Permanent Hereditary. 

Indian States Forces : Infantry. Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalyy: Troop of 25, B class, 

Important Feature: The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital: Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana. 

Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja: 

1, Making all services pensionable. 

2. Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 

the State, 
Making Primary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education. 
Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute. 
Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 
of the 1027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries, 
6. Extension of Railways. 
z- Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 
Introduction of the Legislative Council. 
Principal Oficer: Mr. Pueroze D. KorHavata, LL.B., Dewan. 
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His HiIGHNEsS ALIJAR 

FARZAND -I- DIL PIZ1R- 
1-DAULATI-INGLISHIA,. MUKHLIS- 
UD-DAULA, NASIR-UL-MULK, 
AMIR-UL-UMARA, NAWAB SIR 
SYED MOHAMMAD Raza ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, K.C_S,I1, LL.B., 
Musraip-1-JuNGc, Ruler of 
Rampur. The reigning family of 
Rampur are Syeds and come 
from the famous Sadati-i-Bareha 
in the Muzaffarnagar District 
(U.P.). 

Born: 17th November 1906. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 20th 
Junei930. Formal installation 
took place on 26th August 1930. 

Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married: In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada Sir 
Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, Kt., C.1.E. His Highness has two sons 
and four daughters. 

Heiv-Apparent ; SAHEBZADA SYED MURTAZA ALI KHAN BAHADUR. 
Born on 22nd November 1923. 

His Highness has a taste for music and fine arts ; is a Patron of the 
Delhi Flying Club, Member of the East Indian Association, London, 
Royal Automobile Association, London and Marlborough Club, London, 
and is a Captain in the 2nd King George’s Own Gurkha Rifles, 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed Ali 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the 18th century invaluable 
service to Mogha)l Emperors, alliance with the British against France 
in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family. 
During the Great Warof 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid Ali 
Khan Bahadur rendered meritorious services to the British Government. 

Avea of State: 892.54 square miles, 

Population: 464,919. . 

Revenue: Rs, 45,16,985. 

Salute: Permanent 15 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL, ; 
President 
Svrep Basuir HusaIn Zari, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Chief Minister. 
Mombers : Mr. R. H Satoway, I.C.S., Finance and Revenue Minister. 

Cor, D. BAINBRIDGE, M.C., Army Minister. 

Mr. Manmoop Kuan, Inspector-General of Poltce. 

Mr. M. A. Raov?, mg ea Eng. Art. E. L. C. (London), A.M.I. 

S.E., Minister, P.W.D 
SAHEBZADA ABDUL JALIL KHAN Banapur, Home Minister. 
Mr. Harirar VERMA, Bar-at-Law, State Advocate. 
~ Mr. Nasiz Upnin’ Masoon, B.A., Council Secretary, 


Reis : CAPTALN 
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ATLAM: Major- 
GENERAL His Hics- 
NESS SIR  SAJJAN 

SINGHJY, G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., 
K.C.V.0., A.D.C. to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Ratlam. 

Born: rx3th January 
1880. Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. He is the recog- 
nised head of the Rathor 
clan and maintains a moral 
supremacy over Rajput 
Chiefs in Malwa. 

Educated : At the Daly 
College at Indore. 

Succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K.C.I.E.) in 1893. 

Married: In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has two 
daughters and two sons. 

Served in European War (France) from April 1915 
upto 1918; was mentioned in despatches ; was presented with 
“Croix d’ Officier of the Legion d’Honneur”’ by the French 
Government and was granted the honorary rank of Colonel 
in the British Army in 1918. Served in Afghan War in 1919. 
Was promoted to the rank of Major-General and appointed 
A.D.C. to His Majesty the King-Emperor in 1936, in which 
capacity he attended at the invitation of His Majesty, the 
London Coronation in May 1937. 

Has enjoyed an international reputation as a Polo 
player. 

Heir-Apparent; MAHARAJKUMAR LOKENDRA SINGHJI. 

Area of State: 693 square miles, 

Population: 107,321. 

Revenue: Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Salute: 13 guns (local salute 15 guns). 

Adminisiration of the State is carried on with the 
hélp of a’ Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Rao SAHEB C. M. SHRorr, B.A., is Dewan and Vice-President. 
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VESH MAHARAJA SIR GULAB 

SincH Ju DeEo BAHADUR, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.1., MAHARAJA OF 
REWA (Rajput Baghel). 

Born : 1903; Ascended the gadi 
in 1918; invested with ruling 
powers in 1922. 

Educated : At the Daly College, 
Indore, 

Married: In tIgt9g a 6.ster of 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and also married in 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.LE., Ruler of Kishangarh. 

The Maharaja is a _ noted 
sportsman and has shot 516 
tigers. 

He was a delegate to all the 
three sessions of the Round Table 
Conference and was also a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General 
Council of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King 
Edward Medical School, Indore. 


Heirv-Apparent: Sri YuvRay MAHARAJ KUMAR MARTAND SINGH 
SAHEB (born in 1923). 

Area of State: 13,000 square miles, Population: 1,587,445. 

Revenue : Rs. 60,00,000, Salute: 17 gums. 


Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U.P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
‘Waterfalls,’ some of which, Chachai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources, 


The Administration of the Stateis carried on in the name and under 
the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja who is the fountain 
head of all authority inthe State. On the executive side His Highness 
is assisted by a State Council of 7 members of which His Highness 
himself is the President. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Court 
consisting of Judges. A Raj Parishad consisting of 41 members with 
the number of officials and non-officials almost equal, has also been 
established to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred 
to it. His Highness takes very great interest im the Administration 
of the State and in the development of trade and industries for which 
cup he has instituted a State Bank with branches all over the 

tate. 
| 


R EWA: His HIGHNESS BANDH-+ 
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RIZ-UD-DAULAH, MUZZAFFER- 

UL-MULK, NASRUT-E- JUNG, 
NAWAB BAHADUR SIDI MOHOMMED 
HaipER MOHOMMED YAKUT KHAN, 
NAWAB OF SACHIN. 


eo His HicgHness MuBA- 


Born : 11th September 1909. 
Succeeded : 19th November 1930. 


Married: Her Highness Arjumand 
Bano, Sarkar-e-Aliya, Nawab Nusrat 
Zamani, Nawab-Begum of Sachin: 
the eldest sister of His Highness 
the Nawab of Loharu on 7th July 
1930 and Her Highness Alimama 
Sultan Nur Mahal Nawab Yaqut 
Zamani Begum Junior Begum of 
Sachin on 23rd July 1937. 

Educated : At home and later at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Sachin is the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Habshi Mohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. In 
1791 a triple treaty was concluded between Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 
Sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- 
ment or to any other State. 

Sachin : The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway. 

Dumas : The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightful sea- 
resort ten miles by motor road from Surat. The only summer resort 
of its kind on the Western coast. Connected with Grand Trunk 
Telepbone and other modern conveniences. Amusements in Dumas : 
Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc. 

Chief Minister: Mayor BiInpESHWRI PRASAD PANDE, B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary: SARDAR THAKORE SHREE NATWARSINHJI. 

‘Address ; QasrE Sutran, Dumas, (Sachin State). 
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AMTHAR: H.H. 
RajA RADHA CHARAN 
SINGH JU DEO BAHA- 

DUR GuURJAR, the present 
Ruler of Samthar State. 


Born : 15th May 1914. 
Educated : At Daly 
College, Indore. 


Succeeded to the Gadt: 
gth October 1935. 


Married: The daughter of 
Lt. Balwant Singh, the Raja 
of Landhaura, Saharanpur, 
onthe 17th February 1933, 
has one daughter, born on 
the 22nd November 1935. 

R. Naune Shah Gurjar laid the foundation stone of 
Samthar State in the eighteenth century. A treaty with the 
British Government was concluded during the rule of Raja 
Ranjit Singh in 1817. 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Bir Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E., abdicated owing to old age in favour of his son, the 
present Ruler, on gth October 1935, but he was allowed by His 
Imperial Majesty to retain his Knighthood and title of “ His 
Highness” and the salutes to which he was entitled as Ruler. 

Relatives: The present Ruler has two uncles—R. 
Bikramjit, born in 1871, and Raja Jagat Raj, born in 1875. 
Musahib Bahadur Ajmer Singh of Magrora is an uncle by 
distant relation of His Highness and holds landed property 
in the State. There are no hereditary jagirs in the State. 

Area; 178 square miles. ; 

Revenue : Rs. 3,50,000. 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS : 

Dewan: KuNWAR SUJAN SINGH. 

Chief Secretary: SHRI CHANDRA JAIN, M.A. 

Judicial Secretary: Pt. Sort KrisHNA Tewart, B.Sc., LL.B. 

Revenue Secretary: KUNWAR SAJJAN SINGH. 

Magistrate & Munsiff: LaksHMI Prasap Gupta, M.A., LL.B. 

Palace Doctor and State Surgeon: Mr, M,N. BANERJEE, 

M.B., B.S. 

Address: Samthar (C.1.) 
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ANGLI: Ligutenant His 
HIGHNESS MEHERBAN 
SHRIMANT SIR CHINTA- 

MANRAO DHUNDIRAO altas APPA 
SAHEB PATWARDHAN, KCIE, 
Raja of Sangh. 


Born: 1890 Ascended the 
Gadi in 1903 Educated at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot. 
Her Highness 1s a daughter of 
sir M V Josh, KCIE.,BA, 
LLB, of Amraoti, Ex-Home 
Member of the Government of 
Central Provinces. 


Hey: SHRIMANT Raj- 
KUMAR MADHAVRAO altas Rao 


SAHEB PATWARDHAN YUVRAJ, 
BA. 





Area of the State: 1,136 sq. miles, 
Population: 258,442. 


Revenue: The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five years is Rs 15,95,584 


Salute: 9 guns permanent and 11 personal Enjoys First Class 
Jurisdiction, + ¢ , power to try for capital offences any persons except 
British subjects. 


Has for many years served as Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes and is still a member Served also as 
Member of the First and Second Round Table Conferences and as a 
member of the Federal Structure Committee. 


His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of (1) Diwan B. N. De, CIE., LC.S., (retired), (2) Political 
Minister and Second Councillor Rao Bahadur Y. A. Thombare, 
BA., and (3) Third Councillor Mr. G. J. Kunte. 


The total number of Co-operative Societies is 75, made up of 68 
agricultural and 7 non-agricultural. Besides these there are 4 
Co-operative Banks, one Co-operative Sale-Shop and one Co-operative 
Union. Of the four Banks, one 1s a Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank recently established for the protection of indebted agriculturists 
in the State and a special Tribunal has been created for this purpose. 


The State has (a) three Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High School 
and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and (5) one 
Hospital, five dispensaries and one Maternity Home. The State has 
recently established a Dai’s Training class. 
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IRMOOR : The ruling 
family is a branch of the 
Bhati Rajput house of 

Jaisalmer in Rajputana, and 
has been in possession of the 
State since A.D. 1095. The 
State has _ recently been 
transferred from the Punjab 
states Agency to the Punjab 
Hill States Agency. 


Area of the State: 1,141 square 
miles. 


Annual revenue : Rs.12,00,000 
approximately. 


Population : 148,568. 
Salute ; 11 guns. 


His Highness Lieutenant 
Maharaja Rajendra Prakash 
Bahadur was born on the roth 
January, 1913. He was carefully educated during the lifetime of his 
father who took special interest in giving his son the all-round train- 
ing required for shouldering the heavy responsibilities of a ruler. 
When his father Lieut.-Col. His Highness Maharaja Sir Amar Prakash 
Bahadur, k.c.S.1., K.C.1.E., was absent in Europe, the administration 
of the State was placed in the hands of a council and the present Ruler 
was also put in it to gain practical training and knowledge of the 
administrative intricacies. The young Prince, a good scholar and 
intelligent far beyond his years, took full advantage of this arrangement 
and picked up the details of administration very quickly. In recog- 
nition of his exceptional administrative abilities he was installed to his 
ancestral gadi, much before the due time, in November, 1933, when he 
was only 21 years old. 





The young Maharaja is a keen all-round sportsman. The breadth 
of his outlook and keenness of his intelleet is manifest in all his adminis- 
trative achievements. He has given strong proofs of these by intro- 
ducing various remarkable progressive changes in his State within the 
short space of about four years and a half. When he took over the 
reins of government of the State, the administration was carried 
on by the Ruler with the assistance of four Secretaries and a separate 
High Court, of which the Ruler himself was the Chief Justice. Under 
the new constitution introduced by the present Ruler, a Council of four 
Ministers has been established to carry on the administration. A 
retired District and Sessions Judge from the U.P. Government has 
been appointed Chief Justice who administers Justice with the assistance 
of another qualified lawyer appointed as a puisne Judge. The Judiciary 
has been completely separated from the Executive. All the departments 
have been thoroughly overhauled and highly qualified and experienced 
officers have been appointed to run them. 
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With a view to ameliorate the economic condition of the poor, a 
Rural Uplift Committee has been appointed to suggest, after thoroug 
enquiry into local circumstances, ways and means of improving th 
lot of the poor peasants, and redeeming their old debts. A Co-operative 
Department has been created and 55 societies have already been 
established. An annual Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition is 
regularly run and great pains are taken to give various useful 
agricultural and industrial demonstrations before the cultivators. 
Experts are always invited to teach the ignorant cultivators the elemen- 
tary laws of maternity and child welfare. People are also being taught 
by magic lanterns and lectures to take preventive measures against 
dangerous diseases. 


The education and training gress of the Sirmoor Sappers 
of the future generation has and Miners, commanded by an 
not been neglected by His High- experienced English Military 
ness, who has ; Officer, Major C. 
made generous A. Grant Run- 
grants to educa- dle, m.c. The 
tional  ins- Forces _ served 
titutions in the in Afghan- 
State. In addi- istan and 
tion to the exist- offered aid in 
ing educational Egypt. They 
institutions for served in 
boys, he has Mesopota- 
started a Kan- mia also but 
nya Mahavida- were unfortu- 
laya also, and nately shut up 
is contemplating with General 


a scheme of Townshend's 
introuducing The State Crest & Coat of Arms. forces in Kut, 





free Primary education through- and only a small portion of the 
out the State. corps, which was employed at 

The Maharaja takes great the base at Basra, escaped 
interest in the training and pro- capture. 


The Maharaja is a staunch believer in Federation and thinks that 
the only way out of the present political difficulties lies in a true federal 
combination of provinces and the states under the British Crown. 


COUNCIL ; 
H.H. THE MAHARAJA SAHIB BAHADUR. 
Mr. N.N. Roy, M.A, LL.B., Foreign and Political Minister. 
Mr. R. G. ABBHI, B.A., (N.U,), Revenue Minister. 
PAaNDIT PRABHU Dia, Finance Minister. 


Mr. G. P. SAXENA, M.A., LL.B., (P.C.S. Retired), Minister for Law 
and Justice. 


P. KisHAN LAL, B.a., Council Secretary. 
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ANT: MawARANA SHRI 
JORAWARSINH]1, the present Ruler, 
born on 24th March 188 and 


lustaliled on the Gadi in 1896. 
Formally invested with full powers 
On roth May 1902. Educated in the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and was 
associated with the administra- 
tion of the State for more than a 
year preparatory to his being in- 
vested with full powers. He is an 
intelligent Prince who keenly super- 
vises the administration of the State. 
During his regime many improvements 
have been made and the State is 
making good progress: The revenue 
of the State increased—Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlement 
introduced—Provision for English edu- 
cation made for the first time and 
Primary and Secondary education made 
free throughout the State—Election 
system sanctioned for Municipality— 
Free medical relief extended by opening new dispensaries in the district. Many other im- 
vements have been introduced during his regime such as founding of a permanent 
elief Fund, granting of liberal tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of 
scarcity, Money is also advanced to the local merchants by way of encouragement at 
cheap rate of interest. Other improvements of utility such as mstallation of electricity in 
the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, public gardens, metalled roads in parts have 
also been made. The regime of Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji has been anything but a bed 
of roses. Famune end lean years had made the financial condition of the State far from 
satisfactory ; but wise management has been instrumental to keeping its head up. 
The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. Primo- 
geniture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoption has been 
recognised and confirmed by Government. 


During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were gf gbeimae nn otf Govern- 
ment. The Government were aiso pleased to recogaise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. 


The R Family in the Sant State belong to the Puar or Parmar caste of Falpats 
and are believed to have descended from the celebrated family of Vikramaditya and Raja 
Bhoj of Ujjain. first came down from Dhar and settled at Jhalod and finally about 
the r3th Century at Sant. The founder of the family was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to Jeave Jhalod and established timself at Sant. 


Avea: 9394 square miles. : 
P : 83,531 (1931). 
Popuition Rs, raat 

Hole-apparent : Manaray Kumar Suri Pravinsmyyji born on rst December 1907. 
Edutated in tre Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Marvied wo jkumari, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Heir- 
apparent, Cutch State, on 15th May 1928, at Bhuj, 


With effect from the rst April 1933, all the Bombay States were brought into 
Political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gujrat States and Resident at Baroda with head-quarters at Baroda, Since then 
the Sant State has been-in direct political relation with the Government of India. 


The supervision and management of the Vaccination Department of the State has 
been transferred to the State from 1st December 1933, by Government and the Chief Medical 
Officer of the State has been appointed as the head of the department, 


Unrestricted contrat and mansgement of the State schools was transferred to the State 
by Government from ret May 1939. 


i 
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ONK: His HiIGHNegss 

SAID-UD-DaULAH WAZzIR- 

uL-MuLtk NawaB Hariz 
SIR MOHAMMED SAADaT ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR SOWLAT-I- 
Junc, G.C.I.E., Nawab of 
Tonk State (Rajputana), is 
an Afghan of the Buner tribe 
known as Salarzie. 

Born: 1879. 


Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H.H. Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. 

Educated : Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar. 


Avea of State : 2,553 square 
miles. 





Population : 317,360 according to census of 1931. 
Revenue : Rs. 21,76,283. Salute: 17 guns. 


During His Highness’ rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced in the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court. 


The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of a State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows :— 

President: His HIGHNEsS THE NAWAB SAHIB BAHADUR. 


Vice-President and Finance Member : Lt.-Co.. G. W. ANDER- 


son, C.I.E. 

Home Member ;: KHAN BAHADUR Sz. MonD. ABDUL TAWWAB 
KHAN. 

Judicial Member : Kuan BAHADUR SHEIKH RAHIM BUKSH, 
O.B.E. 


Revenue Member : M. SHEIKH GHULAM MonpD. BAHAUDDIV. 
Development Member : MauLviE Moup, Mauta Baksu, M.A, 
Secretary : M. Hamip Husain, B.A. 
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RAVANCORE: His 

HIGHNESS SRI VANCHI 

Para Str Bata Rama 
VARMA KULASEKHARA 
KIRITAPATI MANNEY SULTAN 
MAHARAJA RajJA RAMARAJA 
BAHADUR SHEMSHER JANG 
G.C.LE., D.Lirr. (Andhra), 
Maharaja of Travancore. 


Born: ith November 1912. 

Ascended the Musnad on Ist. 
September 1924. Invested 
with Ruling Powers on 6th 
November, 1931. 


Educated: Privately. His 
Highness is Colonel-in-Chief of 
the Travancore State Forces. 





Travancore is one of the most populous and important of 
Indian States and occupies the south-west corner of the Indian 
Peninsula. It is bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and 
the District of Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, 
Ramnad and Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian 
Ocean and the Arabian.sea. It is a very picturesque portion of 
Southern India, containing an extensive hill region, numerous 
rivers, and a succession of back-waters and vast forests. 


The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. Ac- 
cording to the Census of 1931, the number of literates per 100 of the 
population excluding children under 5 years of age is 28-9. For 
males the figures are 40'8 per 100, and for females 16°8. 


Although the Ruler of Travancore is legally the source of all 
authority, judicial, administrative and legislative, yet for more than 
half a century the Maharajas have acted as constitutional monarchs, 
without, however, failing to maintain effective personal contact 
with the administration of the State. His Highness the present 
Maharaja, has not only sedulously adhered to these great traditions 
of his House, but has readily responded to ali the legitimate aspirations 
of his subjects. In November 1936, His Highness promulgated the 
epoch-making proclamation throwing open all the temples under 
his control and that of his Government to all classes of Hindus, 


Ae 
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including those hitherto regarded 
as untouchables, a reform which 
evoked universal satisfaction and 
thankfulness all over the world. 
By another proclamation § in 
November 1937, a 
University designed 
specially to promote 
technological stud- 
les and research has 
been established. 
The Government of 
His Highness has 
taken in hand the 
first instalment of a 
scheme of national- 
ising the transport 
system of the State 
and have establish- 
ed a Land Mort- 
gage and Industrial 
Bank for granting 
long-term loans to 
the agriculturists 
and small indus- 
trialists of the 
State. To reduce 
unemployment and 
to exploit the im- 
mense natural re- 
sources of the 
State, the Govern- 


Area of the State: 
as per census of 1931. 
guns, local 21 guns. 





H.H. Maharan: Setu Par- 
vatt Bayi, Mother of 
His Highness. 

This has been extended to Trichinopoly which is on the Madras- 
Colombo Air Mail Route. 


7,625 square miles. 
Revenue: Rs. 


ment has embarked upon a pro- 
gramme of industrialisation. 

The Government of the State is 
conducted in the name and under 
the contro] of His Highness the 
Maharaja. There is 
a legislature consist- 
ing of an Upper 
and a ILower House, 
with a majority of 
elected members 
and postSessing 
large legislative and 
financial pawers 
and powers of in- 
terpellation. 

Trivandrum, the 
capital of Travan- 
core, is the terminus 
of the South Indian 
Railway. The 
whole State is 
covered by a net- 
work of roads and 
canals with a well 
regulated system 
of motor services 
and launches. There 
exists also a weekly 
air mail service 
between Bombay 
and Trivandrum. 


Population: 5,095,973 
2,52,54,000. Salute: 19 


Heir: His Highness Martanda Varma Elaya Raja. 
The Andhra University has conferred the title of D.Litt. on 
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His Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness the Maharani. The 
Benares University has conferred the title of LL.D. on Her Highness 
the Maharani. 


Dewan: Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, K.C.I1.E. 
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RIPURA: Captain. His 
HIiGHNESS BISHAMA- 
SAMARA-BIJOYEE MAHA- 

MAHODAYA PANCHA SRIJUKTA 
MAHARAJA MANIKYA SIR_ BIR 
Bikram KisHoRE DEB BARMAN 
Bauapur, K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
of Tripura. Caste: Kshattriya, 
(Chandravansi). 

Born: toth August, 1908. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On the 
death of his father, H.H the late 
Maharaja Manixya Birendra 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur 
on 13th August, 1923, and was 
invested with full administrative 
powers on the roth August, 1927. 

Married : On the 16th 
January, 1929, the sixth 
daughter of the late Maharaja 
Sir Bhagabati Prasad Singh 
Saheb Bahadur, K.C.LE., 
K.B.E., of Balrampur (Oudh), and on her death in November 1930, 
married, for the second time, the eldest daughter of Capt. H.H. 
the Mahendra Maharaja Sir Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.1., 
K.C.1.E., Maharaja of Panna (C.I.). Has one son and one daughter. 

Heir-apparent: Maharaj Kumar _ Srila-Srijut Kirit Bikram 

Kishoie Deb Barman Bahadur. Area of the State: 4,116 sq. miles. 
Permanent Salute: 13 Guns. Population: 382,450. (1931 Census). 
Revenue (including Zemindaries): Rs, 31,16,586. 

Capital: AGARTALA, a pretty and well-laid town, 5 miles 

from Akhaura Jn. (A.B. Rly.) 

Recreation: Tennis, shooting, big-game hunting. 

The Maharaja Saheb takes keen interest in administrative affairs, 

public works and Development and has extensively toured in India 
and abroad. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 
Minister : MANYABARA Rat J. C. SEN Banapur, B.A., B.C.S, (Retd.) 
Chief Secretary to His Highness: MANYABARA Raja SAHEB RANA 
BopHJUNG BAHADUR, F.R.G.S, 
Military Secretary; Mayor Kumar P. K. DEV VARMA BAHADUR, 
Private Secretary to His Highness\ DEWAN Buapur K. Dutt, M.A., 
and Dewan of the Household. B.L., M.R.A.S., F.R. Econ. S. 
Chief Siaff Officer: Lt.-Cor. O. C. Putrey, IA. (Retd.) 
Chief Justice: Mr. K. C. Nac, M.B.E., BAR-at-Law. 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. M. M. Mayumpar, L.M.S. 
State Engineer: Cart. J. N. Buapuri, B.A., B.E., etc. 
Senior Naib Dewan: Tuaxur S. C. Des Barman, M.A. (Harvard.) 
_ JTHakur Kamint Kumar SINGH (Rev. Dept.) 
Naib Dewans: \ Mr. J. N. Mirter (Forests.) 
Superintendent of Police: Rat Sages A. K. Gupta. 
Commandant of the State Forces : Mayor RANA JODHA JUNG BAHADUR, 
M.B.E., M.C., LA. (Retd.) 
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DAIPUR: His 
HIGHNESS MAHA- 
RAJAHDHIRAJ 

MAHARANA SHREE_ SIR 
BHUPAL SINGHJI 
BAHADUR, G.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana 


Born: 22nd February 
1884. ” 


Married: First to the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910. After her 
demise, to the daughter 
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of the Thakur of Achhrol in Jaipur in February 1911 
and then to the daughter of the Thakur of Khudala in 


Marwar in January 1928. 


Educated: Privately. 


Area of the State: 12,753 square miles 


Population: 1,566,910. 


Permaneni Salute: 19 guns. Local 21 guns. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION. 
Musahib Ala Raj Mewar: 


Bar-at-Law. 


Ministers : 


B.A., LL.B. 


Private Secretary. 
Pt. Ram GOPAL TRIVEDY. 


Revenue: Ks. 80,00,000. 


DEWAN BAHADUR PANDIT DHARAM NaAraAInj!, M.A., 


P. C, CHATTERJI, Esg., AND TEJ SinHA MEHTA, Eso, 
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MANT VIJAYSINH 
FATTESINH BHOSLE, Raja 
SAHEB of Akalkot. 


Born; 13th December 1915. 


Education : Studied at 
Bishop’s High School, Poona. 
Passed the Diploma Examina- 
tion of the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot; with distinction in 
English and Science. Attended 
the Deccan College, Poona. 
Took administrative training in 
Jangalore for a year and a half. 


Recreation: Shooting, riding, 
tennis, motoring and racing. 


Clubs: Western India Turf 
Club, Western India Automo- 
bile Association and Vice-Patron 
of the Cricket Club of India. 


Marriage in 1934 with Princess Kamala Devi of Gwalior who 
unfortunately expired in 1934. 


Avuxr > RAJA SHRI- 





Area of State: 498 Square miles. 

Population : 92,605, according to the census of 1931. 
Income: Rs 7,58,000. 

Capital: Akalkot. 

Judicial; Independent High Court of Judicature. 


The present Ruler 1s extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prospenty are his constant aim in hfe. Shrimant Raja 
Saheb is alive to the rapid progress going on in the civilised world, 
and as such has declared on the occasion of his 22nd Birthday free 
primary education in all village schools. Primary and secondary 
education is imparted free to girls of all castes and creeds. Scholar- 
ships and free education in secondary and higher educational institutions 
are given to poor and deserving students Separate High School for giris 
has been newly opened. There is a fully equipped hospital at the 
Capital with a branch at Karjagi. New branch at Piliv Petha is shortly 
to be opened. There are many places of interest in the State, chief of 
which are: the Water Works at Sangwi, costing about eleven lacs 
and the Armoury Hall in the Old Palace. There is a Municipality at 
Akalkot and Taluka Local Board. The scheme of opening a Central 
Bank at Akalkot is under consideration. Town Planning and removal 
of congestion in the town is going on rapidly. A development 
Scheme of town-extension is in progress and all’ possible facilities are 
being given for the same to the public. 


Dewan: Rao pAHEB V. B. Paruvexar, B.A. 
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UNDH: SHRIMANT 

BHAVANRAO’ SHRINI- 

WASRAO altas BALA- 
SAHEB PANT PRATINIDHI, 
the Raja of Aundh, is a 
graduate of the Bombay 
University and a_ treaty 
Raja. His age is 70 and he 
is married to Shrimati Sau- 
bhagyawati Ramabai Saheb 
alias Maisaheb from the 
Rode family of Poona. 


Hetr-apparent: SHRI- 
MANT BHAGWANTRAO altas 
BAPUSAHEB is 19 years of 
age, He is the grandson of 
the Rajasaheb. 

Shrimant Rajasaheb is alive to the rapid progress going on 
in the civilized world. A Legislative Assembly was established 
in the State inrg24. Itsstrength consists of 26 members with 
a predominating popular element. A notable feature of the 
Assembly is that it includes one female member. It passes 
the annual Budget and has wide legislative powers. 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931, a Darbar has 
been formed to run the administration. It is a miniature 
Executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and a 
Minister appointed from the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The Rajasaheb takes considerable interest 
in Rural Uplift and is making vigorous efforts in that 
direction. He is utilizing the knowledge and experience 
gained from his recent visit to Europe in solving rural and 
agricultural problems. 

Shrimant Rajasaheb is u keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Pictorial Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and the Life of Shivaji in three picture 
volumes. He also takes great interest in physical culture 
and has written in English a book on the subject called 
‘Surya Namaskars,” which has become very popular 
throughout India and abroad. 

The State possesses an independent High Court. Most 
of the villages have Village Panchayats. 
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ALSAN: SHRI Rawa RAN 
BAHADUR SINGH, J ANDAIVE 
BAHADUR, RULER _ OF 

BALSAN STATE, (Simla Hills), 
Punjab. 

Born: February, 1905. 

Married: 1925. 

Educated: Privately, passing 
a number of foreign and Punjab 
University Examinations. 
Received training in Revenue, 
Judicial and Forestry. 


Succeeded his father in May, 
1936. 

Area of the State: 151 square 
miles. 


The State is about thirty 
miles from Simla, situated on 
the eastern bank of the Giri 
River. The country is fertile 
and beautifully wooded with fine forests of Deodar, blue pines and Silver 
firs. Itis a primeval type of State where the people were, until 
recently, governed by word of mouth by the Rana, and it is well 
known for its chivalry, long standing loyalty to the Crown and tradi- 
tional affability between the rulers and the ruled. 





Both as an heir-apparent and the ruler of the State the Rana 
Saheb has played an important role in the welfare of his people and the 
organization of the State. During the lifetime of his father he carried 
out many changes in the State, provided free education and various 
other amenities to the people, acquired various properties and in fact, 
it was due to his efforts that Balsan turned towards modern 
civilization, 


His short period of one and a half years’ reign has been 
eventful, He has not only granted numerous reforms to the 
subjects of Balsan State but his installation boons have been most 
enthusiastically received by the public. Immediately after his acces- 
sion the Rana Saheb was given the independent contro] of his forests 
by the Government as a mark of his excellent forest administration 
and for his various activities in the State and outside. He has been 
awarded a medal by His Majesty the King Emperor. 


The Rana Saheb is a fine huntsman, a diligent scholar and has be- 
sides the preparation of the English History of the State to his credit. 


Residence ; Darbar, Balsan & Waverly Estate, Simla. 


Private Secretary : Mr. P. N. Sharma. 
i 
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HENKANAL: Raja SREE 
SREE SANKAR PRATAP 
SiIncH Dzo ManinpRa 
BAHADUR Vaidyasagar is the 
present Ruler of Dhenkanal, a 
full fledged progressive State in 
the E. S. Agency, conspicuous 
for its traditional devotion and 
loyalty to the British Crown. 

Born: 1904. 

Succeeded: In 1918 and a- 
sumed the reins of Government 
in 1925. 

Education: In Rajkumar 
College, Raipur where he passed 
the Diploma examination with 
distinction, being the only Oriay 
Ruler to obtain the Gold Medal, 
studied up to B. A. in the Rav- 
enshaw College, Cuttack and 
then abroad in London and 
Vienna. 


Married: The eldest daughter of the Ruler of Seraikella of Rathor 
origin. 

The present Ruler belongs to the famous Kachhnawa Rajput 
family and enjoys the hereditary title of Mahindra Bahadur. An 
enlightened administrator, he has inaugurated an independent High 
Court, also an Executive Council presided over by himself. He has 
abolished forced labour prevailing in the state from time immemorial, 
and introduced free compulsory education and schemes of rural re- 
construction. Scout and Girl Guides movements have progressed 
rapidly under his guidance as Chief Scout and under the Rani Saheba’s 
Commissionership of the Girl Guides Association. She represented 
India at the 25th anniversary of Girls Scouting in the United States of 
America. A member of the Headquarters in India, the Ruler was 
appointed by H.E. the Viceroy to lead the Indian Scout Contingent to 
the World Jamboree in Holland and was one of the delegates of the 
British Empire at the 9th Biennial International Scouts Conference at 
the Hague. 

Area: 1,463 Sq. miles. Population: 284,328. 

The State is rich in forests full of many varieties of butterflies, 
birds, and wild animals such as deer, panther, bison, etc. There are 
two sanitaria, the Kapilas and the Saptasajya Hills. Joranda Gadi is 


the religious seat and centre of the great and famous Mahim cult which 
originated here. 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
President: The Ruler. 
Vice-President and Judicial Member > 
DEWAN Banapur D. N. Das, B.A. 
Home and Development Member; RAJKUMAR S. P. SINGH Deo, B.A., B.L. 


Private Secretary: PaNnpit BAMDEB RATH. 


LOL: THAKOR SHREE SHIV- 
I SINHJI VIJAYSINHJI ZALA 
MAKWANA, the Ruling 
Chief of Ilol State in the Sabar 
Kantha Agency under the 
Western India States Agency. 


Born on the 31st December 
IQIO. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
18th October 1927. 


Ascended to the Gadi on the 
Ist April 1935, with full jursdic- 
tional powers appertaining to 
the State. 

Married - Shrimati Sajanba, 
daughter of the Thakor of Ran- 
sipur under Vijapur Mahal of the 
Baroda Government. 


Educated: At the Scott Col- 
lege, Sadra, for 7 years There- 
after proceeded to England in 
company of Col Gordon, the then Poltical Agent of the old Mahi- 
Kantha Agency, from where he returned, equipped with higher educa- 
tion, ideal training and the varied experience necessary for an Indian 
Ruler, after about 4 years. He 1s free from any vice and worldly 
temptations He chose to hve a life of a bachelor until he assumed 
the powers of his State. 


Rule of primogeniture prevails 
Area: 19 square miles. 
Revenue : Rs, 55,000. 
Population : 4,662. 


There are stone quarries and mines of white, yellow and red clay 
deposits. Cotton 1s also produced in the State 

Almost every village has a pmmary school where education 1s 
imparted free. In Hol itself there are primary schools for boys and 
girls and also for the depressed classes. There 1s also one English 
school. 

There 1s also a State Hospital, advantage of which is taken not 
only by State subjects, but also by those of adjoining States. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
State Karbhart : Mr. Maknaji Kuberji Solank. 
State Nyayadhtsh: Mr. Harilal J. Trivedi. 


ORIGIN. 


The Ruling family belongs to the Surya Vanshi Zala Makwana 
clan. The present Ruler is the descendant of Vijayapal, the son of 
Kesar Makwana and grandson of Vihas who 1s said to be the descendant 
of the onginal man,, born from the mouth of Rushi Markand. 
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AMKHANDI: Raja 
SHRIMANT SHANKARRAO 


APPASAHEB PATWAR- 
DHAN, Raja SAHEB of Jam. 
khandi. 

Born: 1906. 
Invested with full powers 
in May 1926, 


Educated sn the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 


privately. 
Married in 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai 


Saheb, Ranisaheb of Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda. 

Hew: SHRIMANT PARASHU- 
RAMRAO BHAUSAHEB, the Yuvraj 
now 1n his thirteenth year. 

Daughter: Shrimant Indira 
Raje altas Taisaheb, now in her twelfth year. 

Avea of State: 524 square miles, Population > 114,282. 
Revenue: Rs. 10,06,715. Capital Town: Jamkhandi. 
The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 

Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 

and Dhavalpuri. The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 

separate High Court Bench and the judicial and the executive branches 

of the administration have been separated. He has also gone ahead 
in the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguration 
of a Representative Assembly of the people. Elementary and secon- 
dary education has all along been free in the State. The present 

Ruler has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects by 

providing for fifty free scholarships every yearin the Sir Parashurambhau 

College, Poona, so named in beloved memory of his revered father, thelate 

Captain Sir Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb Heisalso the elected President 

of the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona. The hereditary title of 

“ Raja’ was conferred on the present Ruler on the birthday of 

His late Majesty the King Emperor, in June 1935. The Rajasaheb is 

one of the recipients of His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Medal. The 

Rajasaheb has had the benefit of an extensive tour of the Continent of 

Europe. He attended the Coronation of Their Majesties King George 

VI and Queen Elizabeth and is a recipient of the Coronation Medal. 

The Rajasaheb has been a representative member of the Princes 

Chamber for Group IV for the last nine years. The State has pro- 

vided for free Medical Aid. 

Diwan: Rao Banapur R. K. Boacwat. He is also the er-officto 
President of the Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly and 
Collector and District Magistrate. 

Nyayamaniyi: Mr. B, B. Manasat, B.A., LL.B. He is also the 


High Court Judge. 
\ Secretary: Mr. M. B. Manajan, B.A., LL.B. 
\ 
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ASDAN: DarBaR SHREE 
ALA Kuacuar, the present 
Ruler of Jasdan. 


Born : on 4th November 1905. 


Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and has passed 
the Diplonia examination. 


Succeeded to the Gadi in June 
I919, and assumed the reins 
of State administration on 1st 
December 1924. 


Jasdan is the premier Kathi 
State and the Rulers are 
Saketiya Suryavansh1 
Kshtriyas, being descendants 
of Katha, the younger son of 
the Suryavanshi Maharaja 
Karan Shruta, of Ayodhya. 





The Kathis have, since their 
advent to this Province, effected 
a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra_ to 
Kathiawad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 


Hew: Yuvraj SHREE SHIVRAJKuUMAR, born oth October 1930. 


Second Son: RAJKUMAR SHREE PRATAPKUMAR, born 28th 
November 1937. 


Area of the State: 296 square miles including about 13 square 
miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 


Population : 36,632 including non-jurisdictional territory. 
Revenue : (gross) Rs. six lacs nearly. 


All education is free throughout the State. 
Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor 1s prohibited. 


Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with rights of 
full ownership over their holdings and are protected against usury by 
special rules for settlement of money-lenders’ claims. 


Village Panchayats have been introduced in twenty villages with 
a non-official president. 


STATE COUNCIL. 
President : 
RAJKUMAR SHREE AMRA KHACHAR. 
Members : 
Mr. CHHELSHANKER LAKSHMISHANKER BAKSHI, B.A., LL.B. 
Mr. RaMRAO TRAMBAKRAO NIKTE, B.A, 
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ATH: Sus-LtT. Raja 
J SHRIMANT V1IJAYASINHRAO 
RAMRAO alias BABASAHEB 
Darrz, R.IL.N, Raja of Jath 
State. 


Born on 21st July 1909 

Ascended the Gadi on 12th 
January 1929. 

Family History: Jath is one 
of the ancient Satara States. 
The Ruling family claims 
descent from Satvajirao Chavan, 
Patil of Daflapur to whom a 
Deshmukhi Watan was granted 
by Ali Adilshah, King of Bijapur 
in 1670. The Jahagirs of Jath 
and Karajagi Paraganas were 
conferred upon him by King 
Adilshaha of Bijapur in the 
year 1680. 


The Raja Saheb was educated for some time in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly called back owing to the Serious illness of his 
father the late Jamented Shrimant Ramrao Amritrao allas Abasaheb 
Dafle. He exercises full contro] over the administration of the State. 
During the short period of his rule he has evinced keen interest in 
the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms such as an 
independent High Court, a Local Board, etc. 


Married ;: Shrimant Lilavati Raje, the eldest daughter of the 
Jate Rajesaheb of Akalkot in 1929. 


In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India. Hes 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer. He takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 





Recently he was appointed sub-Lieutenant in the Royal Indian 
Navy and has already undergone the requisite course of Naval Training. 


Capitai: JATH. Population : 91,099 

It is midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct political 
relation with the Government of India through the Deccan States 
Agency. 

Aveg: 981 square miles. 

Revenue: Rs. 4,25,000. 

Dewan: Rao Bahadur V. M. Karnik, B.A. 
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AWARDHBHA : THAKUR 
DHARMRAJ SINGH, the 
present ruler of Kawar- 

dha State. 

Born: 18th August IgIo. 
Educated with his younger 
brother Kumar Padamraj Singh 
at the MRaj-Kumar College 
Raipur from where both of them 
took their diplomas. 


Marned the daughter of 
Thakur Janardan Singh a noble 
and premier Jagirdar of Maihar 
State (Central India) in Febru- 
ary 1932. Heiy apparent born 
on the 18th October 1932, 
second son on 26th February 
1936. Invested with full Ruling 
powers on the 15th April 1932. 

Kawardha State Hes on the 
North-West corner of the 
Chhattisgarh plain and_ the 
adjacent hills. About one-sixth of the area is forest and the rest 15 
fairly open country. The name of Kawardha is a corruption of Kabir- 
dham meaning the seat of Saint Kabir who flourished as a great religious 
reformer in the fifteenth century. 


The present ruling family of Kawardha State trace their descent 
from the Raj-gond rulers of Mandla. The founder of the State was 
Mahabali Singh—a brother of the Zemindar of Pandaria (Bilaspur 
District) and the State was granted to him in recognition of his military 
services, by Raghoji Bhonsla the then Bhonsla King of Nagpur. In 
1863 Bahadur Singh was recognized as Chief of Kawardha but died 
shortly afterwards. Thakur Jadunath Singh who succeeded his uncle 
Thakur Rajpal Singh 1n 1891 died on 4th February 1920 leaving 2 sons. 
The elder, Thakur Dharmraj Singh, the present Chief succeeded him. 


A sum of Rs.2,000 was contributed by the Ruling Chief towards 
His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Fund. A first class hospital with all the 
modern medical equipments has already been constructed at the head 
quarters of the State at an approximate cost of Rs. 50,000 and named 
the ‘‘ Silver Jubilee Hospital’? to commemorate the Jubilee of His 
Most Gracious and Imperial Majesty King George V. Over and above 
this a remission of Rs. 25,000 was made as a measure of relief to the 
subjects on the occasion of Jubilee celebrations. The present Chief 
is a very progressive ruler who is greatly interested in the welfare 
of his subjects. 

There are two Zemindaries, Bhonda and Rengakhar in the State. 

Avea in square miles, 805. Population, 72,820. Average Annual 
revenue of last three years, Rs. 2,68,503. Tribute payable to the 
Imperial Government, Rs. 30,000. Capital, Kawardha. 


Dewan: Thakugy Ramnazar Singh of Gaura, M.R.R.S. (Cal.). 
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EONJHAR: Raja Suri 

BALABHADRA NARAYAN 

Buunj DEo, Ruling Chief 
of Keonjhar State (Eastern 
States Agency). 


Born: On the 26th De- 
cember 1905. 


Ascended the Gadi * On the 
I2th August 1926, 


Educated: At the Rajku- 
mar College, Raipur, C P. 
Married: In June 1929, 
Rani Saheba Snmati Manoja 
Manjari Devi, daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of 
Kharsawan State, Eastern 
States Agency. 
Hew; TIKAYAT SHRI 
NRUSINGHA NARAYAN Buunjy DEO 
Brother : CHOTARAI LALKSHMI NARAYAN Buunj DEo, B A. 
Avea of the State : 3,217 square miles Population: 460,609 


Gross Revenue : Rs 15,05,415. 





CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 
Diwan: Rat BAHADUR JUGAL KISHORE TRIPATHI, M.A 


OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Forest Officer: Mr. E. S. HicHer, M.B.E., 

State Judge: RAt SAHEB SASHIBHUSAN SARKAR 

State Engineer: Rat SAHEB JADAB CHANDRA TALPATRA. 
Chief Medical Officer & Jail Superintendent: Dr. D.C. SEALY. 


Sadar Sub-Division : BABU KRISHNA CHARAN MAHANTY, 
B.A., B.L., $.D.O. 


Champua Sub-Division: BABU RAGHUNANDAN TRIVEDI, 
B.A., B.L., $.D.O. 


Anandpur Sub-Division : BABU KANHAICHARAN Das, 8.D.O. 
Superintendent of Police : BABU PRADYUMNA KUMAR BANERJEE. 
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EONTHAL RAJA 
SHREE HEMENDRA SEN 
Bawapur, CSI (19394) 

Raja of Keonthal belongs to the 


‘‘Chandra Bans1’’ clan of 
Rajputs and the family suffix 1s 
‘*Sen ’ 


Born 21st January, 1905 
Ascended the gadt in 1916 
and assumed full powers on 3rd 
March 1926 
Educated at Aitchison Chiefs 
College, Lahore 
Hew apparent Tika Shree 
Hitendra Singhj1 second son 
Rajkumar Shree Dahp Singhj1 
The State 1s exempt from 
payment of tribute The here 
ditary title of Raja was conferred 
upon the Ruler of the State in 
recognition of the services ren- 
dered by the State during the 
Mutiny The late Raja Shree 
Bejai Sen Bahadur was present 
at the Imperial Coronation Durbar of 1911 at Delht In the Great War 
he otfered his personal services and the resources of his State which were 
greatly appreciated by the Government The Ruler of the State 1s 
entitled to be recerved by His Excellency the Viceroy and has also the 
privilege of taking his Staff Ofhcer with him to the official Viceregal 
functions The Keonthal Durbar has precedence over the gun salute 
Chiefs of Fndkot, Suket, Chamba and Loharu and ranks sixth amongst 
the Punjab Hill States and twelfth among Indian States in the Punjab 
The State has been visited by nearly all the Viceroys 
The present Ruler has carned out various reforms in the State 
He suppressed slavery among the low caste and abolished begar system 
throughout the State, has raised the standard of free education up to 
Middle Standard in the State and introduced the Scout Movement 
He also reorganized the State Police Force The State forests were 
released from Government management early in 1928 and full control 
over the State forests was granted 1n 1937 He has introduced 1n the 
State, under trained supervision, the modern medical system, 7¢, 
Hospital, vaccination and sanitation, and has also connected the State 
capital with the outer world by telephonic communication in addi- 
tion to the local telephone system in the State and has also installed 
free water supply in the State caprtal 
The Ruling family 1s connected by relations to Tehri Garhwal, 
Jubbal, Alpura, Sayla, Dhami, Kuthar, Bilaspur, Vizianagram, 
Khairigarh in Oudh and Orchha 
Tributary Estates to Keonthal* Koti, Theog, Madhan, Ghund 
and Retesh, who are subordinate to the State and pay annual tributes 
Area 186 square miles Population 25,560 
Revenue Rs 1)50,000 Capital Junga 
Summer residence: Hawbuck Grange, Simla Fast 
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HAIRAGARH : Raja 
BIRENDRA BAHADUR 
SINGH, Raja SAHIB 

of Khairagarh State 

Born: 9th November 
1914 

Succeeded to the Gadt*- On 
the 22nd October 1918 on 
the demise of his father Raja 
Lal Bahadur Singh. 

Was invested with Ruling 
Powers at the Investiture 
Durbar on the 10th December 
1935 by the Agent to the 
Governor General, Eastern 
States, Ranchi Visited 
England and attended the 
Coronation of Their Imperial 
Majesties in May 1937. 
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Educated. At the Rajkumar College, Raipur and the Mayo 


College, Ajmer 


Marned: On the 28th May 1934, the daughter of the late 
Raja Pratap Bahadur Singh Ju Deo, CIE, of the Pertabgarh 


Estate (Oudh). 


Recreations : Shooting, Tennis, Cricket. 
Area of State: 931 square mules. 
Population * 157,400 

Revenue. Rs. 6,70,000. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Dewan: Rao Ssanisp M. G Guoor, BA, LL.B. 


Private Secretary RANA SAHEB KHARAG JUNG BAHADUR. 


Naib Dewan: Mr Pyare Lat Nacar, MA, LLB. 


Chief Staff Officer: Litut. RANA JHALAK JUNG BAHADUR, 


(10th Madras Battalion) 


Chief Medical Officer and ex-officio Superintendent, Jail : 


CapT Brij LAL Saul, M.BBS., A.I.R O. 


Superintendent of Police: Mr. GHULAM AHMED KHAN. 


Judicial Secretary: Mr. B. B, Biswas, B.A, B.L. 
Household Comptroller: Lat Biya BAHADUR SINGH. 
A.D C.: THakuR NILAMBER SINGH SAHEB 
Controller of Shikarkhana : Kaji JIVENDRA BAHADUR. 
Forest Officer: Mr. S. C. Bose. 

State Engineer: Mr. BALBHADRA LAL. 
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ANAVADAR : KHAN 
SAHEB GULAM MoINuD- 
DIN Kuyan, Ruler of 
Manavadar State and Bantva, 
1s a descendant of the ulustrious 
Babi (Usman Za: Pathan) family 
who since the reign of Humayun 
have always been prominent in 
the annals of Gujarat 
Born On the 22nd December 
1911 Invested with full ruling 
powers on the 21st November 
1931 Educated At the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot 
Married In October 1933 
Nawab Begum Qudsia Siddiga 
Begum, daughter of the Heir- 
apparent to the Sheikh Saheb 
of Mangrol 
The Khan Saheb1s an all-round 
sportsman and _ specialises in 
Hockey and Cricket He repre- 
sented Indiain the Western Asiatic Games held 1n New Delhi in 1934 
and was selected captain of the Western Indian States Cricket Associa- 
tion’s Team for the Inter Provincial Trials of 1935 
Fatuma Stddiqa Begum Saheba, revered mother of the Khan 
Saheb, 1s the first lady in Kathiawar to take the reins of the State during 
the minority of the Khan Saheb during the period 1918 to 1931, she 
was awarded the “ Kaiser-1 Hind ’’ Gold Medal by the Government for 
her administrative genius amply evinced during the Regency 
Lt, Nawabzada Abdul Hamid Khan of the 10/6th Rajputana Rifles 
is the only brother of the Khan Saheb 
Hew-apparent Nawabzada Mohamed Aslam Khan born on the 
15th March 1935 
The State imparts free education to boys and girls and every village 
1s provided with a school where free primary education 1s given An 
up to-date Hospital cares for the poor classes 
The State enjoys full criminal and civil powcrs 
Area of the State 107 square miles Population: 32,000 
Revenue: Rs 7.50 lakhs 


STATE OFFICERS 
Dewan: K S MowuamMap BaprRuDDIN, BA 
Revenue Commisstoner. SARDAR MALIK FAKHRUDDIN. 
Sar-Nyayadhtsh : M JAMILUDDIN GHausI, MA, LL B, 
Private Secretary’ S A Kanbri 
Chief Medical Officer: T A SHau, LM &S. 
Nyayaditsh: B N Menta, BA,LLB 
Polsce Supertniendent: Kuan BAHADUR N. BABI. 
Chief Secretayy Watt MoHAMED MomIN. 
Staff Officer: S.M Hussain 
Assistant Chief Secretary: M., Hasuam ALI. 
Assistant Private Secketary: S. M. SULEMAN. 
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ANSA: RaoLjt SHREE 
SAJJANSINHJI, the pre- 
sent Ruler of Mansa 

State. Age: 29 years. Succeeded 
to the Gadi on 4th January 1934. 

Educated; At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Mansa is a state in the West- 
ern India States Agency, having 
political relation through the 
Political Agent at Sadra. The 
ruling house of Mansa is lineally 
descended from the illustrious 
Vanray Chavda who, 1n 764 A.D., 
ruled over Gujarat with his 
capital at Anhilvad-Patan, and 
according to a statement of an 
Arabian traveller quoted in the 
Ras-Mala, he was one of the 
four great kings of the world. 

The present ruler’s father 
Raolji Shree Takhtasinhji ruled 
Mansa for 37 years. He took great interest in the plantation of mango 
trees and in general agricultural development. He visited Europe 
in 1928, and while in England attended the sittings of the Round 
Table Conference. 





The present Raolji is married to the youngest daughter of Captain 
His Highness Maharana Shree Sir Amarsinhy1, Bahadur, K.C.S.L, 
K.C.LE., Maharana Rajsaheb cf Wankaner. The Raolji and his 
Ranisaheba travelled extensively in Europe and America during 1935-36. 


The eldest sister of the present ruler is married to His Highness 
Maharavalji Shree Sir Indrasinhji, K.C.I.E., of Bansda, and the 
younger sister to the Yuvaraj Saheb of Lakhtar. K.S. Yeshwatsinhji, 
brother of the ruler, has obtained the Higher Diploma of the Mayo 
College. The second brother, K. S. Himmatsinhji, is a graduate of the 
Oxford University. 


Area of the State: 25 square miles. 
Population: 17,000. Annual income: Rs. 1,50,000. 


Mansa is to the North-East of Ahmedabad and is three miles 
distant from Makakhad, a railway station on G. B. S. Railway. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE, 


Dewan: Mr. Kashavial K. Oza, B.A., LL.B. 
Nyayadhish : Mr. Bhalchandra M. Desai, M.A., LL.B. 
Medical Officer: Mr. S. V. Mohile, M.B.B.5. 
Personal Secretavy: K.S. Dolatsinhji. 
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IRAJ: (Jr.} MEnHERBAN 
M SHRIMANT SiR MADHAV- 
RAO HARIHARRAO alias 
BaABASAHEB PATWARDHAN, K.C. 
I.E, the present ruler of Miraj 
Junior State, 1s the 2nd son of late 
Shnmant Balasaheb Patwardhan, 
Chief of Kurundwad Senior. He 
was selected by the Bombay 
Government for the chiefship of 
the Miraj Junior State, and was 
adopted in December 1899, by 
Lady Parwatibaisaheb, the mother 
of the late Chief, Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb, who died prematurely 
on the 7th of February 1899. 
Born: In 1889. 
Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 
Assumption of Powers: Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 





Casieé: Chitpawan Brahman. 

Marriage: Married Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of the 
late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. 

Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir-Apparent: Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd December. Married. 

Othey soms: 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
born in £911 on 23rd May. 

3td son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 1916 
on 9th May. 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Avea: 1964 square miles. 

Populatson : 40,686. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,515. 

Tribute: The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 6,412-8-0 
to the British Government. 

Capital Town: Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli). 

Oficial: Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A., LL.B., Diwan of the 
State, is the Ruler’s sole Minister. 

Other particulars: The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal in t911 and he was made a K.C.1.E. on the 
23rd June 1936. 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from the 1st April 1933. 
The Resident of Kolhapur is also the Resident for this State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own amature: 
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HALTAN : MAJOR 
RAJA SHRIMANT MALOo- 
JIRAO MUDHOJIRAO altas 

NANASAHEB NAIK NIMBALKAR, 
Maratha (Kshatrnya), Raja of 
Phaltan,(Deccan States Agency ) 

Born 11th September 1896 

Educated at Kolhapur and 

Rajkot , obtained Diploma of 
the Rajhumar College 

Marned 18th December 
1913 Shri-Abaisaheb, daughter of 
Shrimant Raja Shambhusinhrao 
Amarsinhrao Jadhavrao, First 
Class Sardar, Malegaon, Bk, 
District Poona 

Date of Succession 15th 
November 1917 


Hew Shrimant Pratapsinh 
alias Bapusaheb Born 13th 
July 1923 

The State dates its o1igin from the latter part of the 
13th century, and there have been no changes in the Ruling Family 
to the present day The House of Naik Nimbalkars is famous in 
Maratha history It was connected by several matrimonial alliances 
with the House of Bhonsales to which the great Shivaji belonged 


The State is a full-powered State with powers of life and death 
It 1s in direct political relations with the Government of India sincc 
April 1, 1933 The hereditary title of ‘ Raja ’ was conferred on 
the Ruler on the 1st January 1936 


Shrimant Raja Saheb takes keen interest 1n the admunistration 
ofthe State Hegranted a Constitution to the State in 1929 by promul- 
gating the Government of Phaltan State Act, 1929, whereby Legislative 
and Executive Councils were established in the State He visited 
London 1n 1933 when his Dewan, Rao Saheb K V_ Godbole, gave 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee on behalf of 
Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Jamkhandi, Jath, Kurundwad (Sr), Miraj 
(Sr ), Miray (Jr), Phaltan and Ramdurg States in the Deccan States 
Agency. Shrimant Raja Saheb is a Representative Member 1n the 
Chamber of Princes since 1933 and represents Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, 
Jath, Phaltan and Surgana Group of States 


Avea of State: 397sq mules. 
Population: 58,761 (1931) 
Revenue: Rs 5,70,000 (based on the average of the past five 


years). 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Rao SAHEB K V. GopsoLtz, BA, LLB, Dewan, President 
Mr S H Kuer, BA, LLB, Revenue Member, Vtce-President. 
Mr B L Lrxnitz, MA, LLB, Finance Member. 
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ANDUR: RajA SHRI- 
MANT YESHWANTRAO 
HINDURAO GHORPADE, 

MAMLAKATMADAR SENAPATHI, 
Ruler of Sandur. 


Born: 1908. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1928, Assumed the 
reins of Government in 1930. 


Married: On 22nd Decem- 
ber 1929 the eldest daughter of 
Dmadat-Ul-Mulk, Raj Rajendra, 
Major Maloji Narsingh Rao 
Shitole Deshmukh, Rustamjung 
Bahadur of Gwalior. 


Hew Apparent:  Shrimant 
Yuvraj Morar Rao Raje Ghor- 
ae, ee pade, born 7th December 1931. 
> Re 4 , : F 
ae ae 9p SE YG Second Son: Rajkumar Shri 
to eee eee Ranjit Sinh, born 16th February 
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1933- 
Daughter: Princess Shri Nirmala Raje, born 8th February 1934. 
eee Prince; Rajkumar Shri Vijaya Sinh Raje, born 18th October 
37. 

SANDUR 1s the only Mahratta State in South India in_ direct 
political relations with the Government of India. It is bounded on 
all sides by the British District of Bellary except the South where its 
frontier touches that of Mysore. The Ruling House of Sandur is known 
by the family name of “‘ GooTYKER GHORPADE.” This State was 
conquered 1n early eighteenth century by Raja Siddoji Rao Ghorpade. 
His son Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade is renowned in history as the famous 
“CHIEF OF Gooty,” and held sway over the Mahratta possessions 
South of Coleroon. During the time of Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade, 
the State reached the zenith of its territorial expansion. In the 
Carnatic and Mysore Wars in which the East India Company were 
engaged in the middle of the eighteenth century, Morar Rao, as the 
staunchest ally of the British, rendered valuable assistance to the 
British from time to time notably in the famous siege of Arcot and 
Trichinopoly and also against Hyder in 1769. 

This family was held in high esteem by the British and included 
in the Treaty of 1782 with Mysore, by which the British Government 
reserved to themselves the liberty to reinstate Morar Rao’s family 
in the Country of Gooty, which Hyder had seized during the time of 
Morar Rao who died in 1776. The present extent of the State is but 
a corner of the country of Gooty, which was reconquered in 1790 by 
a on behalf of Siddoji, the grandson of Morar Rao from Tipu 
Sultan. 

The Peshwa who had for long coveted very much the conquest 
of Sandur prevailed on the East India Company to demand the sur- 
render of Sandur in 1817 on the pretence that the Ruler of Sandur 
was one af his refractory vassals, whom the East India Company were 
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bound by the Treaty of Bassein 
(1817) to reduce. But, when it 
was noticed that the Ruler of 
Sandur was never a vassal of the 
Peshwa, but that he was an 
“ independent 
Prince’’ before 
the Treaty of 
Bassein, his 
former terri- 
tory was res- 
tored to him in 


1818, on the 
only condition 
that there 


should be free 
passage to 
British troops 
and surrender 
of offenders 
from the Brit- 
ish territory, 
and that there 
should be no 
interference 
whatever with 
the internal 
administration 
of the State. 
These relations 
continue to the 
present day. 
The State pos- 
sesseS powers 
of life and 
death and is 





from all pecuniary demands. 

The Ruler is the fountain-head 
of allauthority, Judicial, Admunis- 
trative, and Legislative. The Gov- 
ernment of the State is conducted 
by an Execu- 
tive Council. 
To help the 
Government, a 
State Council 
has been cons- 
tituted in 1931 
with a predo- 
minant non- 
official] major- 
ity possessing 
the right to 
initiate legisla- 
tion, to move 
Resolutions 
and ask ques- 
tions. <A Chief 
Court has been 
constituted un- 
der the Sandur 
Chief Court 
Act (II of 1932) 
and arrange- 
ments have 
been made 
with the Mad- 
ras Govern- 
ment whereby 
the District 
and = Sessions 

udge Ex. 


unfettered in Shrimant M orar Rao Ghorpade, eds Bellary 
the exercise of Hew-apparent. is appointed 


its sovereignty. The State pays 
no tribute to the Crown and is free 


by the Ruler as the Nyayadhish 
of the Sandur Chief Court. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 


President: 
SHRIMANT SARDAR B. Y. RAJE GHORPADE. 


Members: 


Mr 
Mr 


- V. NARASIMHARAO, M.A. (Political Secretary). 
. G. B. DEsHmMukH (Husuy Secretary). 


Mr. A. B. PunDE (General Secretary to Government). 


State Adviser: 
R. M. DgesHMUuKH, EsoQ., B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 
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ALCHER: Raja K. C, B. 

Harichandan, the present 

Ruler of Talcher State, 
Eastern States Agency. 


Born : gth June 1880. 

Succeeded on 18th December 
1891. Assumed ruling powers 
on 9th June Igor, 

The State of Talcher was 
established at the end of the 12th 
Century by Raja Naranhar: 
Singh Deo, a scion of the Raja 
Thakur family of Jaipur. The 
Rajas of Talcher never submitted 
to the sovereignty of Puri or the 
Maharathas and they all along 
maintained their independence 
The British Government recog- 
nised their independence and 
entered into treaty relations with 
the great-grandfather of the 
present Ruler in 1803. Raja 
Dayanidhi Birabar Harichandan helped the British Government with 
his troops in quelling the Angul rebellion. The present ruler placed 
himself and the resources of the State at the disposal of the British 
Government during the Great War, he also helped in quelling the 
Daspalla and Keonjhar rebellions. 

The administration of the State is conducted under the personal 
supervision of the Raja Saheb. He is easily accessible to all his subjects 
and gives a patient hearing to those who seek redress from him. 
He takes keen interest in improving the administration and conducting 
it on modern lines. 

The State maintains an independent judiciary. There 1s a Muni- 
cipality at the headquarters of the State which is controlled by a Com- 
mittee of Officials and non-officials. Roads are lighted by electricity. 
E-ducation is compulsory in the State. There are 75 primary Schools, 
one H.E. School and one Sanskrit Vidyalya. There are six dispensaries 
including one travelling dispensary and one Ayurvedic Dispensary. 

The State is noted for its coal mines which cover 224 square miles 
of which 8 square miles are now being worked by Railways and a 
Bengal English Firm. There is a match factory in the State. Its 
productions find extensive sale in the East Coast Section. 

Avea of the State : 399 square miles. Population : 69,702 souls. 

Annual Income : Rs. 9,56,359 (gross). 

Hetr-apparent : Yuvaraj Sree Hruday Chandra Deb, born on 27th 
February 1902. Educated in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, at present 
in charge of the Judiciary in the State. 

Patiayet: Promode Chandra Deb, second son of the Ruler and 
Revenue Minister, State Magistrate and Chief Executive Officer. 


Secretary: Babu |. Mishra. 
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ADIA DARBAR- SHRI 
SURAGWALA SAHEB the 
present Chief of Vadia 

State, Western Kathiawar 
Agency, 1s aged 33. He belongs 
to Viram. Branch of Kathis, 
The Kathis once dominated the 
whole province of Kathiawar 
and the province since then, has 
been named Kathiawar 

Area 92 square miles 

Revenue Js 3 lakhs 

The Darbar Saheb was mari1- 
ed to A S Kunvarbaisaheb 1n 
1921 and has two sons and two 
daughters The rule of primo 
geniture governs the succession 
The heir apparent Kuma Shri 
Krashnakumar Saheb 19 aged 7 
and 1s getting educational traimn- 
ing at the hands of an experi 


enced and competent retired I ducational Officer of W I S Agency, 
Rav Saheb M S Dwivedi 


The Darbar Saheb has earned thc reputation of a progressive and 
benevolent ruler He takes personal and keen interest in the adminis 
tration of the state Reforms of far reaching importance —medical, 
social economic, educational and political are inaugurated by him 


fhe Subjects of the State enjoy the benefits of free education 
free medical relief Child Marriage Restriction Act the Farmers lelief 
Act, the State Bank, prohibition and the electric power house. 


Yok 





The Growth of industrial concerns are adding to the prosperity of 
trade and commerce Match factory, ol mull and ginning tactories 
are among other industrial concerns 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
State Karbhart Mr LaxmicHaANpD K Mruta, BA, LL.B, 
ADVOCATE 

Tutor & Companion 

to Hetr-apparent Rao SaHeEBM § Dwivep1,MA STCD 
Nyayadhish: Mr Kusumrat J DEwan BA, LLB 
Chief Medical Officer DR Kuopipas J Pancnoty, LCPS 
Hazur Secretary MR HaTHIBHAI R VaNnkK 
Private Secretary MR RAMBHAI D PATGIR 


Bank Manager & 
Treasury Officer! MR PANACHAND BHAWAN SANGANI. 
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IJAYNAGAR: His Hiau- 
NESS MAHARAO SHRI 
HAMIR SINGHJI SAHEB 

BAHADUR, Vijaynagar State, a 
second class State enjoying 
plenary powers. 


The rulers are the descen- 
dants of Jaichand, the last 
Rathod Raja of Kanouj, and 
belong to the famous section 
known in history as_ the 
Solar Race. 


Born : 3rd January 1904. 


Date of Succession: 27th 
June 1916. 


Instailed on the Gadi: 26th 
October 1924. 





Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Avea of the State: About 175 sq. miles. Population 8,491. 


Married : The daughter of the nephew of His Highness the 
late Maharaja Dhiraja Shri Maharana Saheb Sir Fatehsinhji of 
Udaipur, and on her demise again married the daughter of the 
late Raja Saheb Shri Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singhji of Sohawal 
State in Central India. 


Recreation: Shooting, Riding, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, 
Football. 


Hew-apparent: MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI PRATAP SINGHJI 
SAHEB, born on 24th September, 1930. 


Places of Interest: SHRI VIRESHWAR MAHADEV, with most 
charming and natural scenes on the hill side. 

Political Relations: With the Government of India, 
through the Hon’ble the Resident in the States of Western 
India, Rajkot. 

Private Secretary: MAHARAJ SHRI GULABSINGHJI SAHEB. 


Chief Medical Officer: Dr. J. M. Dwiveni, L.C.PS. 
(Bom.) 


’ 
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MOD SIRDAR NAWAB SIR 
NAHARSINGJI ISHWAR 
sINGJI, M LA ,1stClass 

Sirdar of Gujarat and Thakore 
Saheb of Amod in the District 
of Broach in the Presidency 
of Bombay 

Born 2nd April 1877 

Ascended the gadi on the 
goth May Igor 

Married to the daughters of 
the Thakor Sahebs of Nepad 
and Virpur and the sister of 
the Thakor Saheb of Kerwada 

Total annual revenue 
Rs 1,53,541 

Area of holdings 18,985 
acres 

Member of Bombay Legisla 
tive Council for 9 years, first 
elected 1n 1909 as a representative of the Talukdars and Sardars 
of Gujarat and was alsoelected by the Mahomedan community to 
the Legislative Assembly of Delhi for four years from 1931 He 
went on tour in Europe in 1933. visiting Italy, Switzcrland, 
France, England and Scotland where he studied the problem of 
County Councils and Agriculture He was presented to His 
Majesty the King Emperor of Indiain August 1933 Honorary 
ist Class Magistrate for many years President of the Broach 
District Local Board for some considerable time 

Recognized as a leader of the Mushm Community and was 
elected President of All-India Moslem Rajputs Conference held at 
Ambala 1n 1930, and at present standing President of that Body 
Also elected President of the Anjuman Himayate Islam 4Ist 
Anniversary, Lahore, 1n 1927 which attracted a gathering of more 
than a lakh of people. 

In the order of precedence has the privilege of being the 
head of the Molesalam Garasias in Gujarat Head among the 
Thakores in the district of Broach Second among the Sirdars 
and Talukdars of Gujarat Takes lively interest in the spread of 
education and Islamic philosophy MHas always stood for Hindu- 
Muslim Unity and sound liberal politics and social reform 

The distinguished title of ‘‘ Nawab ’’ was conferred 1n 1929 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor in appreciation of various 
public services His steadfast loyalty to the Throne and deep 
reverence for His Majesty the King-Emperor and Empress 
are well-known, He was knighted in the New Year, 1938 
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RCOT NAWAB 
AZIMJAH, UmpDaArt- 
ULUMRA, SIRAJULUMRA, 

AMIRULUMRA, MADARUL MULK, 
UmpaTuL MULK AZIMUD 
DowLa, ASADUD DOWLATHUL 
InGc11z, His HIGHNEss_ SIR 
GHULAM MUHAMMAD ALI 
KHAN Bauapur, GCLE, 
ZULTIKAR JUNG SIPAH SALAR 
Ameri Arcot, or Prince of Arcot, 
is the 35th in lineal descent 
from Hazarath Caliph Omar, 
the second successor of the 
Great Prophet Muhammad 
(peace be on Him) He 1s the 
direct male descendant and 
representative of the Sovereign 
Ruler of the Carnatic, His late 
Highness Nawab  Wallajah 
His Excellency Nawab 
Anwaruddin Khan, father of 
His Highness Nawab Wallajah, was appointed by the Nizam as the 
Viceroy of the Carnatic in 1744 In 1765 the Emperor of Delhi made 
His Highness Nawab Wallajah the independent Ruler of the Carnatic 
similar to the Nizam of Hyderabad The treaty of Paris of 1763 also 
acknowledged him to be an independent ruler and allv of the King of 
England. In 1770 Admiral Sir John Lindsay arrived as the King of 
England’s Minster to the Court of His Highness Nawab Wallajah 
Sir John was succeeded by Sir Robert Harland H1s Highness Nawab 
Wallajah was twice called upon by the King of England to perform 
the function of investiture with the Insignia of the Order of the Bath 
on Sir Joa Lindsay and Major General Sir Eyre Coote in 1771 and on 
Sir Hector Munro in 1779 The then Rayjahs of Tanjore, Travancore 
and Pudukkottah were his vassals. The Maharajahs of Travancore 
paid their quinquennial tribute till 1855. 

Some of his ancestors were Kings of Kabul, and several of them 
belonged to the Abbasite dynasty who ruled Persia with conspicuous 
ability. After their advent in India they occupied high positions in 
the courts of the Moghul Emperors, Shajehan and Aurangzebe 


His Highness received his preliuminary education under Mr. J. 
Creighton and thereafter at Newington Court of Wards Institution, 
Madras, under Mr. C. Morrison, M.A. He has two Sahibzadees 
unmarried. He received the title of Khan Bahadur when he was in his 
teens 1n 1897, and was created K CIE. in 1909, G.C.LE. 1n 1917, 
and received the title of ‘“‘ His Highness”? in 1935 His Highness 
celebrated his Silver Jubilee 1n 1928 with great eclat. His public 
activities have been many and manifold. In 1904-1906 he was a 
member of the Madras Legislative Council, and in 1910 was an elected 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council. Later again he was a 
member of the Madras Legislative Council by nomination in 1916. 
He was present at the, Allahabad Hindu-Muslim Conference of 1910, 
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held the responsible position of the President of the Madras Presidency 
Mushm League with great credit, and presided over the All-India Muslim 
League in 1910 at Delhi, on the invitation of His Highness the Aga 
Khan. He is a member of the Gymkhana Club, Madras and a life 
member of the Lawley Institute at Ootacamund, as also of the South 
Indian Athletic Association, Madras, and a Pation of the Madras 
Cosmopolitan Club. He has travelled over most of India. 
His great and conscientious labours in the service of the King and 
country will ever be remembered by both Mushms and Hindus 
alike. He rendered great and most distinguished services during the 
great war, which were suitably acknowledged by the then Viceroy of 
India, and by the Local Government. Huis Highness was a state 
guest at the last Coronation Durbar held at Delhi in rg11. His 
Highness has a good income from his own property besides the title 
allowance that he gets from Government, for the upkeep of his position 
and also has his ancestral endowments in Trichinopoly, etc. 

He enjoys in British India the unique honours of hélding the 
English Title of Prince of Arcot created by Letters Patent in 1871 and 
of being the Premier nobleman and the recognised head of the Muslim 
Community in South India. He enjoys the privilege of an annual 
exchange of official visits with the Governor of Madras. He 1s exempt 
from attendance 1n Civil Courts of Law. He possesses three cannons 
to fire Salutes on 1mportant occasions. He 1s allowed to maintain an 
infantry guard and to have an escort of troops’ The title of Nawab 
Begum Sahiba was conferred on His Highness’ mother The Dowager 
Princess of Arcot in July 1892. The present residence of His Highness 
the Prince of Arcot called ‘‘ Amir Mahal Palace’”’ which belongs 
to the Government of Madras has been provided for the use of 
His Highness and for his successors to the title, from the time of His 
late Highness Sir 7Zahirud Dowlah Bahadur, G.C S I., the Second Prince 
of Arcot, the Government attends to the upkeep of the Palace 

In 1929 when His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
visited Madras His Highness entertained him toa Banquet at his Palace. 
Agam when Lord Willingdon visited Madras in December 1933 as 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, His Highness entertained 
him to lunch at Amur Mahal. It 1s customary for His Highness to 
send a Kharita to the out-going and the incoming Viceroys and receive 
reply Kharitas from them. 


STAFF OFFICERS: 

Chief of the Staff: Kuan BaHapuR MuHAMMAD ANWAR SAHIB 
BAHADUR, Ex-Sheriff of Madras. 

Dewan: KHAN SAHIB MUHAMMAD JAMALUDDIN SAHIB BAHADUR. 

Private Secretary. Kuan BauapurR M. A. K. AKHTAR SAHIB 
BAHADUR, M.R.A.S. 

Sadrul Muham: SHaMSHUL ULAMA Movutvi M.A.R. SHATIR 
SAHIB BAHADUR. 

Durbar Physician; Hakim MuHAMMAD HUSSAIN SAHIB, Ghias, 

Atde-de-Camp: LIEUTENANT K. K. Aryyanna, I.T.F., 14th 
Coorg Battalion. 

Commandant: Lirut. C. G. Poovian, Ex. 14th Coorg Battalion. 

Adjutant: C. Natarajan, Ex. Lieut., 11th Madras Battalion, 
L.T.F. 

Address: Amur Mahal Palace, Madras. 
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ALIHAR RAJ Kumar BimaLENDU 
Roy orf Barrnar 1s the only son of 
Kumar Saradindu Roy Bahadur 

and Ram: Kusum Kamin Debi, He was 
born in BS 1305, and belongs to an 
aristocratic family of North Bengal tracing 
its origin to the Ruling Houses of pre 
British days 

During his boyhood he was placed under 
the trammg of the well known scholar 
Sreeyut Ramdayal Mazumdar, MA, and 
was successively educated at the Hare 
School and the Presidency College, 
Calcutta After a brilhant scholastic 
career he passed the BA Degree Exam 
nation of the Calcutta University with 
distinction 1n 192¢ 

Although young, he has great admunis 
trative abilities On account of the un 
fortunate ill health of his father, who 
leads a retired life in health resorts, the 
responsibility of looking after the affairs of 
the big estate devolved on hun early in life 
The estate was heavily encumbered at thattime Nevertheless he first put its finances on a 
sound footing and organised the admunistration of the estate so ably that he now stands 
high in the estimation of neighbouring landlords and Britash Officers not onlv of the Naogaon 
sub-division but also of Rayshahi and other bordering districts, 

He married Srijukta Indu Prava Debi, a highly accomplished lady of Chowgram Ra) 
family, and has three sons, Nirmalendu, Purnendu and Amalendu, who are all being properly 
educated 

A great patron of learning, he maintains all the educational, cultural, and charitable 
institutions founded by his forefathers, and has added to them High Schools (English) and 
hbraries He liberally contributes to all public causes for the uphft of the rural masses, A 
fully equipped and up-to date charitable dispensary has been maintained at Balihar at 
the expense of the Ray for a long time now 

Kumar B:malendu Roy possesses a good physique and 1s enthusiastic in spreading 
physical culture in Bengal In his student days he was eagerly sought for to take part in 
every sphere of sports and physical culture for his excellent all round attamment im this 
ditection He encourages all round development as distinct from mere intellectual attam 
ment and renders financial aid to movements calculated to further this end 

The Kumar's simple piety, stainless character, untiring diligence, hberal hospitality and 
above all treating rich and poor alike, have endeared him to his fnends and admurers. He 
delights 1n living in his country seat at Balihar in rural surroundings and mixing freely 
with his tenants whose welfare he makes his principal concern, 

Situated in the very heart of Balhar Raj Estate 1s the Histomc Mound of Paharpur 
which Is of great Arch@ological interest quite famulzar to students of Indian History, This was 
made over to Government by the Kumar with a view to enabling excavations to be carried 
out by eminent Archaologists such as Su John Marshall, K N, Dikshit, etc,, and other 
scholars under the auspices of the Calcutta University. The excavations reveal a high 
standard of sculpture in these relics of ancient Bengal, and prove how closely the history 
of this place 1s interwoven with the traditions of the Balihar Ra). 


The Kumar offered his loyal services to the British Government by joming the Bengal 
Light Horse at the time of the Great War, A popular figurem theofficial levies and 
durbars, his love of sports and hunting has won for him the affection and regard of many 
Bnitish officers. He isa t member of the Rajshahi District Board which he has 
been serving for two consecutive terms with popular approbation 
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ISTORY :—The Moghal records 
show that Ram Chandra Sanya! 
of this family received the title 

‘Rai’ (Raja) and also a ‘* Badshahi 
Panja” (Imperia! Insignia) which can still 
be seen at the Balihar Palace—from the 
then Nawab of Murshidabad, while his 
paternal uncle Ram Ram Sanyal, a great 
administrator, was granted the title 
“Rai Chowdhury ” in 1729. The latter 
founded the famous Kali Temple at Dilal- 
pur, which has been spoken of highly by 
the famous British traveller Dr. Taylor. 
He was also related to the great Rani 
Satyabati of historic renown who bestowed 
upon him a jagir for valuable services, 
Raya Rajendra Roy, another descendant 
in the line who lived at the time of the 
advent of the British in Bengal, installed 
the brass 1dol of Ray Rajeswari, construct- 
ed many Shiva temples and built a brass 
chariot which 1s taken through Balihar ik et sa ee 
even today on the occasion of the annual 

Car festival. After him, his widow who  <“*"ar Savadindu Roy Bahadur. 
was the only grand-daughter of Rani Bhabani of Nattore, well-known for her munificence, 
got learned Pandits to read the Great Mahabharata epic spending over a Jac of rupees on 
this account, Her adopted son Shibaprasad Roy died prematurely. 





R>. KRISHNENDRA Roy Banapur who succeeded Shiba- 
prasad Roy, in addition to managing the estate, divided his 

attention between public service and literary composition. 
His poetical works, Banaparajay, Jayantaparajaya, Britra 
Sanhar, Adbhut Natak, Sitaharan, Sitacharit, Gitabali, Sukha- 
bhram, and his prose writings, Ekhan Ashi, Swavab Nee 
testify to his great genius and culture. He has also translated 
Rigbedit Sandhyaproyaga into Bengali, A patron of Indian 
Music, he was himself a musician of repute and composer of 
Raja Krishnendra Roy %0ng8. In his days English education was first introduced in 

Bahadur. Bengal, and limited though his knowledge of English was, he 
started free schools in his estate to popularise it. He built a hall to be used as a common 
room by the students of the Government College at Rajshahi and another for the Sub- 
divisional English High School at Naogoan. To combat malaria and other epidemics 
he founded a free hospital on modern lines and improved sanitation by constructing a 
drainage system. Gardening was his hobby and the famous Mango Avenue—from 
Saraswatipur to Balihar,—was of his making. He had wide aesthetic tastes which 
found expression in the fine ornamental masonry work of the tanks at Saraswatipur and 
Bardapur for which he was responsible, As a shikari he hunted regularly in the 
company of British Officials such as Collectors and Commissioners of Divisions with whom 
he was intimate, The British Government conferred on him the titles “‘ Raia " in B.S. 
1285 and “ Raja Bahadur” on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria, in 
celebration of which a fair was held at Saraswatipur near Balihar which is continued even 
today. On 20th of Baishakh 1305 B.S. Raja Krishendra Roy Bahadur passed away at the 
age of 64 years, and was succeeded by Kumar Saradindu Roy Bahadur who received 
thorough liberal education at home. He also earned a reputatian for his fine taste in 
Music and unfailing aim in shooting in the many hunting excursions of his early life. 
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ODOKHEMIDI ,_ Srr 
BEERA SRI BEERADHI 
BEERABARA PRATAPA 

SRI SRI SRI RAMACHENDRA 
ANANGA BHIMA DEV, 
KESARI GAJAPATHI, Zemin 
dar of Bodokhemid: Estate, 
belongs to the Ganga 
Dynasty and 1s a descen- 
dant of the ancient Kings 
of Orissa 

Born 2nd December 1909 

Educated At the Rai 
pur College 

Succession He assumed 
charge of his estate in 
December 1930 

The estate 1s one of the largest in Ganjam comprising 

some 850 sq mules including the Hill, Maliahs The Zemindar 
pays a yearly peshkash (Tribute) of Rs 63000 including 
cesses, etc, to the British Government He has been a 
member of the District Board, Ganjam, for the past 4 years 
and was reelected recently He is also an elected member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly 


Sri Ramachendra Dev, the present Zemindar, has consi 
derably improvcd the condition of his tenants since his assump- 
tion to the Estate and has liberally contributed to various 
Government projects and charities He is an enthusiastic 
motorist and a good all round sportsman 


His father Krupamaya Ananga Bhima Kesar1 Gajapath1 
Dev who died 1n 1922 endowed a hostel to Khalhkote College, 
Berhampore, founded the Utkal Ashram, Berhampore, 
George Middle School, Digapahandi and the Elementary 
School, Digapahandi 

The young Zemindar 1s a most loyal supporter of the 
British Government and his chief ambition 1s to be a soldier 
His keen devotion to duty and interest in the welfare of his 
tenants has won for mm their love and affectionate regard 

Address: Ananda Bhawan, Bodokhemid: Bungalow, 
Berhampore (Ganyary). 
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Dr. KAHAN SINGH, M.A.., 

LL.D., Ph.D., Advocate, 
is aleading Barrister-at-Law of 
Rawalpindi. Son of late Sirdar 
Atma Singh Chowdhury of 
Kahuta (Rawalpindi) and grand- 
son of Chowdhury Guchhe Shah 
who was a Suba_ (Governor) 
under Sikh Rule, Dr. Chowdhury 
represents one of the oldest landed 
aristocracy of the Punjab. 

Born: 28th April 1889. 

Dr.Chowdhury after passing the 
Civil Service Examination and 
being called to the Bar in 1921, 
was posted Probationary Assistant 
Commissioner at Rawalpindi. 
After successfully completing the 
judicial training, he of his own 
accord resigned the post 1n favour i 
of the Bar, in which as 1s well known, he has made his mark. He has 
also been Notary Public and Commissioner for Oaths As Commis- 
sioner appointed to enquire into the Shanghai disturbances in 1928, 
he so distinguished himself and captured the imagination of the 
public that they accorded him an honour as was never before extended 
to any Indian and was cairied in a procession two miles in length. 

During the Great War he served with distinction as an officer and 
helped the British Government with men and money, in appreciation 
of which Dr, Chowdhury and his family hold many privileges. Much 
loved and respected by all, Dr. Chowdhury is connected with many social 
institutions in the Punjab. Appointed 2nd Lieut in A.I.R.O, 1937. 

Dr. Chowdhury has an international experience and reputation, 
having served in the Political Department in Baluchistan 1906-1910, 
and having been seven times to Europe and having twice toured round 
the world (last time with his wife). He has visited practically all the 
Colonies, Protectorates and Mandates and practised even in Foreign 
Courts. He is on the approved list of High Court Judges and Secretariat 
in League of Nations, Geneva, Several Governors have had a very 
high opinion of him. He was awarded Coronation medal by H. M. 
King George VI. 

Married: second time in 1926: Miss Mary Alexandra of Isle-de- 
France, born 1910, now Mrs.ChandravatiChowdhury,who after taking her 
M.B.B.S. degree post graduated as L.M.at Ratunda, Dublin. A doctor 
of eminence Mrs.Chowdhury isin charge of the State Hospital at Bilaspur, 
and has been highly spoken of by the Hon’ble Sir James Fitzpatrick, 
who was Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States and His 
Excellency Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood, Bart., Commander-in- 
Chief of India, besides others of the profession and State Rulers. 

Lt. Pritam Singh Chowdhury, the Doctor’s eldest son, is a 
Supplies Officer in the Royal Indian Army Service Corps. His third 
son is a Cadet in the Signals Section for King’s Commissions, and many 
of his near relatives hold important posts in the provincial and Imperial 
services in India. Address: Ambala, Punjab. 


IEUTENANT CHowDHuRY, 
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CAPTAIN MAHARAJA 
JaGapiIsH Nato Ray, 

F.R.S.A., of Dinajpur. 

Born : December 28th, 1894. 

Educated : At the Hindu School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and has had military training. 
He was appointed to be 
an Officer in the Indian Land 
Forces from January 1924, by 
His late Imperial Majesty King 
George V. He became attached 
to the 11/19th Hyderabad 
Regiment, I.T.F., as an honorary 
Lieutenant, and is now an 
honorary Captain of the Force. 

The Maharaja Saheb was for 
several years the Chairman of 
both the District Board and 
the Municipality of Dinajpur. 
He was elected member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1930, and 2ominated member of the Council 
of State, 1933. Heis a Vice-President of the British Indian Association 
and President of the East Bengal Landholders’ Association. 


Raja Ganesh, the ostensible founder of the Dinajpur Raj, defeated 
the Mussalman ruler of Bengal and occupied the mussnad in the begin- 
ning of the 15th century. The Raj descended in 1642 from the Dutta 
family of Ganesh to Raja Sukdev Ray, a scion of Ghosh family. 
Sukdev’s son Prannath was given the title of Maharaja Bahadur by 
Emperor Aurangzeb, His grand-son Ramnath obtained it as a here- 
ditary distinction in 1745. Ramnath beautified the palace with touch- 
Stone door-ways and exquisite carved images. He owned numerous 
muskets and many pieces of cannon, some of which are still preserved 
with care. Unlimited charities were distributed by him at the excavation 
of the artificial lake called Ramsagar. His grand-son Maharaja Bahadur 
Radhanath’s sanad was given under the hand and seal of the first 
British Governor-General of Bengal. Shyammohini, the talented 
widow of Maharaja Taraknath, received the title of Maharani, and 
her son Maharaja Bahadur Sir Girija Nath Ray, K.C.1.E., left the gadt 
in 1919 to his son, the present Maharaja. 

The great temple of Kantanagar on the Dinajpur-Darjeeling 
Road—which Dr. Buchanan visited between 1807 and 1814 and declared 
as ‘‘ by far the finest in Bengal,’’—was built by the Maharaja Bahadurs 
Prannath and Ramnath Ray. Maharaja Jagadish Nath is a devoted 
Vaishnab and his contributions towards religious, cultural and chari- 
table institutions are too numerous to mention. 


Son and heiy: ManarRajJ-KUMAR JALADHI Nato Ray. Personal 
Assisiant: Basu ABINASH CHANDRA Roy. Revenue Secretary : BaBuU 
NALINI MoHON SinHA. Private Secretary: Mr. SupHANSU Boss. 
Address: Dinajpur Rajbati, E.B.R., & P 210, Russa Road, Calcutta. 


TD” AJPUR: THE Hon’BLE 
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Sir Mohammad Ejaz Rasul 

Khan, K.C.LE., Kt., C.S.L., 
M.L.A., Taluqdar of Jehangira- 
bad, Dt. Barabanki, India. 


Born : 28th June 1886 ; Son of 
Sheikh Fida Rasul Khan Saheb. 


Educated: Colvin Taluqdars’ 
College ; at home. 

Member, U. P. Legislative 
Assembly since 1937; Member, 
U. P. Legislative Council since 
1921; Member, Legislative 
Assembly for one term; First 
Non-official Chairman of District 
Board, Barabanki for one full 
term; Honorary Magistrate 
and Honorary Munsif; Life 
Vice-Patron ot Red Cross 
Society ; Vice-President, British 
Indian Association, Oudh, India ; 
Elected President, British Indian Association, Oudh (1935); 
Member of Court and Executive Committee of Lucknow University ; 
President of the Art and Craft School for 6 years; Member of the 
Advisory Board of Court of Wards for about 15 years; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Lucknow Zoological Garden; Awarded 
a Sanad for services in connection with War Loans; has contributed 
generously to appeals for works of public or philanthropic interest 
the chief among which are: To the Prince of Wales Memorial, 
Lucknow; Sir Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore ; 
The Lucknow University; Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund ; 
Aligarh University for Marris Scholarship; Endowed a Hospital at 
Jehangirabad ; Offered relief to the tenants of his Estate involving 
a reduction in rentals since 1932; Donation to the Takmil-ul-Tib 
(Onani) College, Lucknow ; To His late Majesty’s Thanksgiving Fund ; 
Established Arabic School at Jehangirabad; To Dufferin Hospital 
Fund; Tothe Behar Earthquake Relief Fund; ToHis late Majesty’s 
Silver Jubilee Fund (general) and made large remissions to his tenants ; 
To the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund. 


Ege : Raja 





Raja hereditary title, vide F. D. Notification, dated z2znd June 
1897. 


Recreations : Tennis, Polo and Shooting. 


Address: P, O. Jehangirabad, District Barabanki, and Jehangira- 
bad Palace, Lucknow, U. P. India. Telephone: Lucknow Exchange 
37. Club: United Service Club. 
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RAJ: Rajya VENI Map- 

- HAVA PRASAD’ SINGH, 

son of Babu Girdhar Prasad 

Singh of Kantit, Bijaipur Dist., 
Mirzapur. 


Born: 20th October 1883. 


Educated: Privately. Is a 
good scholar of Sanskrit, Hindi 
and English, received adminis- 
trative training in Rewa State 
where he also acted as tutor and 
guardian to the present Ruler. 


Married: In 1gor a relation 
to the Rewa House. 


Succeeded: 16th March 1927. 


Heiy : Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Niwas Prasad Singh. 


Estate: Four hundred and 
thirteen whole mahals and shares 
in seventy-three mahals, paying Rs. 1,04,626 as revenue annually. 


Title: The title of Raja is hereditary and was recognised by the 
British Government in 1781. 


Family History: The family claims descent from Ikshaku of the 
illustrious Solar Race. The Raja Saheb is head of the Gaharwar clan of 
‘Rajputs and is twenty-first in succession to Raja Gudan Deo, the 
founder of the Bijaipur House and descendant of Maharaj Jai Chand 
of Kanauj.. During the time of Sher Shah Sur Raja Deo Dutta, the 
elder son of Raja Bhooraj Deo became a Musalman owing to religious 
persecution and his younger brother Gudan Deo founded a new estate 
and conquered the whole of Mirzapur and Allahabad Districts with the 
help of Maharao Raja of Bundi, the maternal uncle of Gudan Deo and 
Subedar of Chunar. His entire estate was subsequently divided bet- 

- ween his two sons, the elder taking Kantit and the younger settling 1 in 
Khara-Garh Manda. In the days of Raja Anup Singh, owing-to river 
erosion the present home of Bijaipur was chosen. The Rajas held 
mansabs in the days of Moghals. In the time of Akbar, Raja Sakat 
Singh conquered the country. of the Kols and also founded the fort 
of Saktesgarh. He married a daughter of the Monas chieftain of 
Bhadohi and received as dowry the Tappa of Kon, which thenceforth 
became a part of Pargana Kantit.. In 1759 Raja Balwant Singh 
of Benares conquered Bijaipur and Raja Govind Singh fied to 
Pratagarh. After the flight of Chetsingh in 1781, the property was 
restored by Warren Hasti Raja Rajendra, Bahadur Singh rendered 
very valuable services to he Government in the days of the mutiny, 
and was succeeded by his minor son Raja Bhupendra Bahadur Singh 
who died-on 13th April 1919 leaving a widow, Rani Suraj Pal Kunwar. 
She held the estate till her death in- 1927 when the ‘Present Raja 
succeeded to the Gadi. 


Address : Bijaipur; Dist. Mirzapur, | Os om 


ey a 
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ISHUN PERSHAD— 

RajJA-I-RAJAYAN, MAHA- 

RAJA BAHADUR, 
YAMIN-US-SULTANAT, SIR, 
G.C.LE., HEREDITARY PESH- 
KAR, Prime Minister from 
Igor to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November 1926-1937. 


Born : 28th January, 1864. 
Is a direct descendant of 
Maharaja Chandoolal, the 
first Hyderabad Statesman, to 
realise the importance of 
alliance between his sovereign, 
the Nizam, and the British 
Power and who laid down a 
tradition for charity and 
philanthropy in the family. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House. He was educated 
first at the Nizam’s College and then privately in Persian 
and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Sufism. Under 
the nom-de-plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and in Persian, mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts. 
He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu. 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching, particularly 
landscapes in water colours. Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mal, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbar. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad Bahadur 
also carned out the tradition of the house and treats Hindus and 
Mahomedans with equality and without prejudice. 


Hew: Raya Banapur Kuaja PERSHAD also called RAja 
BAHADUR ARJUN KUMAR. 

Born: 17th May tg14. 

Avea of the Jagiy : 490 square miles. 

Population : 123,691. 

The Jagir consists of 8 Taluqas with 196 villages and has 
Sessions powers as well as full powers in civil justice. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,16,003. 

Mr. GUNDE Rao is the Estate Secretary and Sessions Judge. 


Mr. SYED ALUMBARDAR is the Special Officer and Private 
Secretary. 
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RISHNAMACHARIAR, 

RAJA BAHADUR G., B.A., 

B.L., Dewan Bahadur 
(1918); Raja Bahadur (1925) ; 
Retired President of H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, 
Jaghirdar and Advocate, 
Madras and Hyderabad High 
Courts, and formerly Member, 
Legislative Assembly. 


Enrolled as Vakil, Madras 
High Court, March 1890; 
practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913. Was 
appointed Government pleader 
and Public Prosecutor at the 
Residency in 1904. Was nomi- 
nated non-official member of the 
Hyderabad Legislative Council 
for three successive terms 
(6 years); appointed Advocate- 
General, then Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, Legislative Department; Legal Adviser to H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government and President, Judicial Committee in 1913. Shortly after, 
he along with Nawab (now Sir) Nizamat Jung Bahadur reorganised the 
courts under the orders of His late Highness in the course of whichthe 
separation of the Judicial and Executive functions was strongly urged 
and eventually introduced. On his recommendation the Legislative 
Council was temporarily enlarged by the addition of elected non-official 
members from the mofussil but final orders were postponed pending 
consideration of an elaborate Report submitted by him and still pend- 
ing decision. Was the joint author along with the late Hormusjee 
and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of Hyderabad under 
which the Government is at present working. Represented Hyderabad 
in the Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Princes, 1918. Was President 
of the Hyderabad Factory Commission. Retired in 1924. Entered 
the Legislative Assembly in 1930 and took a prominent part in the 
support of orthodox views; was the leader of the Centre Party; and 
was invited by the Government to join the Committees on Reserve 
Bank and the Statutory Railway Authority but could not for reasons 
of health and religion go to England. He took keen interest in Agricultural 
and Land Revenue questions and was unanimously elected President 
of the Rural group in the Assembly which he formed in 1934. He is now 
the acknowledged leader of the entire orthodox community in India. 

He recently acquired a valuable Jagir in South India reported to 
contain inexhaustible quantities of the purest Magnesite and other 
minerals. He is now actively engaged in developing the mines and 
owing to the paucity of information in India has sent his son to 
England to collect data to start a large scale industry. 


Addvess: Hyderabad House, Srirangam ; Osmania Royal Avenue, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. j 





seis 
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UREISHY: RAFIUSHAN 
‘ IFTIKHARUL MULK, KHAN 
Bawapur, Lt-Cor., Hay 
Magspoot Hassan, MA, LLE, 
Mimister for Law and _ Justice, 
Bahawalpur Goverrament : belongs 
to a respectable family of the 
Kureish of Arabia Though hailing 
originally from the Meerut District, 
his ancestors had long settled in 
the State before he was born at 
Bahawalpur in 1900 =—He received 
his early education in the State, 
and, later on, jomed the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, where he pass- 
ed his MA,LLB in1925 From 
his earliest childhood he exhibited 
traits which gave promise of his 
future achievements 


His personal magnetism made itself felt in the sphere of his employ- 
ment, where he won the golden opimons of his colleagues as well as 
the ruler under whom he served He began his career 1n 1925, when 
he joined the personal staff of His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur 
of Bahawalpur as an Aide de Camp __— But, 1t did not take long to dis- 
cover that the young incumbent had in him the makings of a capable 
administrator Accordingly, in 1927 he was promoted to the rank 
of Assistant Military Secretary But this was only a stepping stone, 
as in January 1930 he was given the combined office of Pnivate 
and Military Secretary, with the additional charge of the portfolios 
of Education and Municipalities, and was, subsequently, raised to the 
status of Mimister-in-Waiting In 1932 he paid a visit to England and 
other Western countries in company with His Highness the Nawab 
Ruler Bahadur—a visit which he repeated again in 1935 and 1n 1936 
The beautiful volume in which he has chronicled the impressions of his 
first itinerary 1s an eloquent testimony of his great powers of observation 
and expression He has also been to the Near East and performed the 
holy pilgrimage. Recently, his services to the State were recognised 
by the Government by the grant of the title of Khan Bahadur, which 
is the first distinction of its kind to be conferred upon a purely Riyasti 
Vizier in the State He 1s also the recipient of many decorations and 
distanctions from the State, and 1s a member of the Court of Mushm 
University, Aligarh and His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur’s 
representative in the Senate of the Punjab University. 

During the 9 years of his incumbency he has mtroduced many 
useful administrative reforms in the departments under his control, 
particularly the Municipahties, and the Court of Wards which he has 
completely reorganised It 1s due mainly to his efforts that the 
Chief Court of Bahawalpur has been raised to the Status of High Court 
He 1s a very capable and efficient administrator, baving won the highest 
praise of both the ruler and the ruled by his politeness, impartiality, 
and keen sympathy with the people of the State. He 1s imm y 
popular with all clazses of His Highness’s subjects. 
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UTWARA : RAJA 
SYED Sajip HusaIn,: 
of Kutwara. 


Born: 13th January 1910. 


Educated: First at La 
Martiniere College and then at 
Edinburgh University where- 
from he graduated. 


Succeeded his uncle in 1925. 


Married: Princess Selma 
Sultan, grand-daughter of 
the Caliph, Emperor Murad V 
of Turkey in March 1937. 


History : The Raj was first 
founded by two_ brothers 
in 1007, Rajas Gopi and 
Sopi of Perchun and Sopin (Gujrat) who fell victims to 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, and their kingdom then stretched through 
Kheri, Sitapur and Hardoi Districts. In 1488 Raja Mull 
13th in descent from Sopi was converted to Islam by his 
friend Muhammad Shah Farmuli, who was_ king of 
Bahraich and nephew of Bahlol Lodi. In 1680 Raja Baz 
Khan, the 22nd in descent, lost the kingdom to Aurangzeb 
but some of the lands were restored to Raja Tarbiat, the 
z5th descendant in 1779. Raja Mandar Baksh Khan ruled 
from 1827-56, and his widow from 1856-1886. She wassucceeded 
by her grandson, Raja Saiyid Raza Husain, son of Prince S. 
Nazar Husain of the Royal House of Yaman. He was a very 
philanthropic and able person and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Raja Saiyed Mustafa Husain, uncle of the present Raja 
Saheb, 1922-25. 





Well-read and widely-travelled, the present Raja of Kutwara 
is very popular. He is deeply interested in philosophy and 
fine arts, and is himself a poet in Urdu. 

Recreations : Motoring, Riding. 

Private Secretary : Sh. Hamid Ali. 


Address: Kutwara Raj (Oudh) and Kaisarbagh, 
Lucknow. ; 


* 
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AITM AD-UD-DOULA, 
VIQAR-UL-MULK, NAWAB, 
SIR Kt, O.BE, K.B, Pnme 
Minister, Patiala, 1s the eldest 
surviving son of the late Hon'ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 
CSI, of Wah in the Attock 
District of the Punjab. 
He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several 1m 
portant appointinents with con- 
spicuous success His services 
were recognized by the grant 
of the King’s Police Medal and 
the titles of Khan Bahadur 
and O.B.E, as also a grant 
of land from Government 
In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness tne Maharaja 
Dhiray of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Munister placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State. In 1928 his meritorious services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of ‘‘ Nawab” which 
is now a rare distinction 
After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation, to appoint 
the Nawab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards :— 
(t) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-mulk, ‘‘ Nawab’’ and 
Tazim (Hereditary) 

(2) Jagir and Biswedar yielding an annual income of Rs 51,000 
(Hereditary) 

(3) Cash reward of Rs 1,01,000 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gadi (Masnad-1-Shahi), 
(Hereditary). 

(5) Khillat of Rs 1,700 on all Khillat occasions for him and 

his heirs. 

He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Jomt Select Committee 

In January, 1933, His Majesty the King-Emperor conferred upon 
him the honour of Knighthood. 

In October, 1934, His Highness conferred upon him the Honorary 
rank of General 1n recognition of meritorious services 

During the tenure of his office the Nawab Sahib has introduced many 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
capable and efficient admimuistrator and a statesman of high order 
His politeness, impartiahty and keen sympathy with the people of 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes of His 
Highness’ subjects. 


| Bence HYAT KHAN. 





39 
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AHMUDABAD Estate: 
MUHAMMAD AMIR 
AHMAD KHAN, Raja 

OF MAHMUDABAD- (QOuUDR), 
is the scion of a very 
noble family, distinguished in 
all periods of Indian History 
for piety, highest ecclesiastical, 
military, and admunistrative 
positions and power, since his 
ancestor Qazi Nasrullah, Qazi- 
ul-quzat (2¢., Grand Qazi) of 
Baghdad came to India in the 
reign of Emperor Shahbuddin 
Ghor1 He traces his descent 
direct from the first Caliph 
(Abu Baker). 

Mahmudabad 1s the premier 
Mushm Estate in Oudh. 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed 
it and bestowed a jewelled sword 
of Honour, Khalat and several 
pieces of jewellery which form heirlooms. 





Estate The estate comprises of villages in Sitapur, Bara Bank, 
Kher: and Lucknow districts. 


Born + On the 5th November 1914. 


Married In 1927 to the Ram Saheba of Bilehra, a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad , has two daughters. 


Brother MAwARAyJA KumMarR MouaMMAD AMIR HYDER KHAN 


Succeeded His father the Hon’BLE MAHARAJA SIR MOHAMMAD 
ALI MoHamMaD Kuan, K.C.SI, K.C.LE., on May 23rd 1931, was 
formally installed on the Gadi of his illustrious ancestors by H. E, 
Sir Harry Haig, K.C.S.1, CI.E., the Governor of the United 
Provinces on the 4th January 1936. 


Educated InLa Martinier College, Lucknow, and at Home 


The Raja has travelled extensively in Europe and the near East. 
He knows English and Persian, and composes 1n Urdu and Persian. 
He 1s deeply interested in education, social reforms and Politics He 
was the chief organiser of the momentous session of the All-India 
Muslim League held in Lucknow in October, 1937, when a democratic 
constitution was framed for the organisation and the League embarked 
on a progressive political career. Twice elected President of the AIll- 
India Shia Conference. President-elect for the All-India Muslim 
Student Federation 1938. Reading and painting are his chief hobbies. 


Recreation + Riding, Swimming and Fencing 


Address Butler Palace, Qaiser Bagh, Lucknow’ and 
Mahmudabad, (Oudh). 
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ANGROL SHAIKH 
SAHEB MoHMAD JEHAN- 
GEERMIAN SHAIKH SAHIB 

of Vangrol 

Born 29th October 1860 

Accession 29th June 1908 

Educated Privately and at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot 

Hew Apparent SAHEBZADA 
SHAIKH MAHOMED ABDUL 
KHALIQ SAHIB The SHAIKH 
SAHEB has four other sons and 
five daughters 

Area 144 square mules 1n- 
cluding about 67 square miles 
non jurisdictional territory 


Revenite Rs 6} Lacs 


Mangrol Chiefship is_— an 
Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogous 
to those of second class States as known in Kathiawar , Its 
relations with Junagadh of Political Subordination are mediatized by 
the British Government This question 1s still under consideration 
by Government for final elucidation It1is styled as a Mediatized 
Taluka under Junagadh ’ 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Chief Karbharz S Attar Husain 


Vath Karbhart and Sir Nyayadhish KANTILAL M Vasavapa, 
BA ILB 


Huzur Asststants (1) K S ABpuL Aziz (2) SHatkKH Mp Husain 
Secre ary Huzur Office MapuHaviaL S Menta, BA 

Revenue Commissioner K S GHULAMALI 

Chief Medical Officer Dr G G GatHa LM &S 

Private Secretary FasinutHag Z ABBASY 

Port and Customs Officer SHAIKH ABDUL KapiR, BA 
Educational Inspector Kuwajya Moup Igpat, BA, LI B 
PWD Officer Niysukurat M VasavapAa, B.A, LL B 

Head Master Kuwaja SEED AHMED, BA, BT 

Electrical Fngineer M S SavepD, MEE 
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SuHosn1 KanTA ACHARYYA CHAU- 

DHURY of Mymensingh, one of the 
Chief Noblemen of the Presidency of 
Bengal,was born at Muktagacha in Mymen- 
singh on the 24th February, 1886 He 
is the son of the late Maharaja Surya 
Kanta Acharyya Bahadur, an illustrious 
7emindar of Mymensingh, well known for 
his many sided public activities in the 
province of Bengal, especially for the 
bold and courageous stand he took in 
‘unsettling the settled fact of the 
partition of Bengal’ Under the nursing 
care of his illustrious father Shosh: Kanta 
received his early education with grvat 
care and keen solitude He was educated 
at the St Xavier’s College, the Doveton 
College and the Presidency College, 
Calcutta He passed the Entrance 
examination in the year 1904 He went 
to England for higher education in the 
year 1907 and joined Downing College, 
Cambndge He successfully passed the 
Littlego and Additional Examinations and was preparing for the B A & LLB degrees and 
also joined Gray’s Inn, to qualify for the Bar, but he had most reluctantly, to give up 
his much coveted studies in England and hurry back home on account of the sudden 
death of his father and to shoulder the responsibilities of his extensive estates 


M YMENSINGH Estate MAHARAJA 





Shoshi Kanta inherited from his father a noble and benevolent disposition and high 
ideal of public spirit. Though a young man, just above his teens, he began to take lively 
interest in higher education in his own district and his first act of public benevolence was his 
princely donation of Rs 45,000 1n the year 1909 to the Ananda Mohan College, Mymensingh, 
which in later days, he supplemented by further donations for the establishment of I. Sc 
Class in the same College Huiscontmbution of 1,00,000 rupees inthe vear 1910 towards 
the Edward Memorial Fund for the improvement of Mitford Hospital at Dacca deserves 
particular mention, the cause of Amelioration of suffering humanity ts innate in his nature 
In 1920, when the Mymensingh Hospital reqwred further extension, Shoshi Kanta made 
a free gift of land worth about Rs. 30,000 for its new site and contributed 1,00,000 rupees 
to the Hospital Fund to name it after his illustrious father, He has further equipped the 
hospital with an X-Ray apparatus at a cost of Rs 38,000 and has granted an annual subscrip 
tion of Rs.1,000 for the upkeep of the hospital He further gladly made over to the Hospital 
a sum of Rs 17,000 received from the Government for value of his lands occupied by the 
old hospital and now acquired for kotwalithana In 1910, he contributed Rs 1,000 towards 
the cost of the construction of the new Ripon College building, Calcutta. The Maharaja 
contributed Rs 2,000 to the Madras famine fund, The devastating flood of Damodar 
in 1918, moved Shoshi Kanta’s heart and he readily contnbuted Rs. 1,000 for relef work 
Dumng the great war in 1914 he contributed Rs. 60,000 for the purchase of a fleet of six 
Ambulance Motor cars for the Red Cross Somety and paid Rs 40,000 towards the various 
war relief and ambulance corps funds He subscribed to the Indian War loan to the extent 
of 1,00,000 rupees. He has also contributed Rs, 2,250 and Rs 1,500 to the Silver Jubilee 
Fund and King George Memorial Fund respectively. 


Maharaja Shosh: Kanta filled a long felt wantin Mymensingh town by establishing at a 
considerable cost the Carmichael Club, where Europeans and Indians, officials and non- 


officials, have an opportunity to meet. It was mainly due to his efforts that electricity 
is available at Mymensingh Besides these acts of benevolence, the Maharaja has granted 
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Monthly stipends to many deserving students and has undertaken to defray foreign 
education of some of them Many public and charitable institutions and bodies are regularly 
recetving his contnbutions and his purse 1s always open for all deserving causes 


Shosh:1 Kanta entered public life in the year 1912 when he was only 26 On the 
formation of the Presidency of Bengal, he was elected by the land holders of the Dacca 
Division to represent their interests in the Bengal Legislative Council When the Reforms 
were inaugurated in 1921 Maharaja was nominated by the Governor-General a member of 
the Coun ilof State In 1927 Maharaja entered the reformed Bengal Legislative Council as 
an elected representative of the Decca University graduates His career in the legislatures 
1s marked by his outspoken 1dvocacy for popular cause in principle Beigin Council, he was 
a real asset to his community and his persistent zeal and unflinching devotion to their 
cause were imply demonstrated when he took a keen interest in the moulding of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act tn 1927 to the satisfaction of landlords and tenants alike. 
Among his other public activities, Maharaja Shosi Kanta was unammously elected 
Charrman of the Mymensingh Municipality in 1918 and transacted all its business with 
conspicuous efficiency till11921 He also was elected Chairman of Muktagacha Municipality, 
his native place in 1912 He is connected with various public bodies He acted as 
Pr sident of the East Bengal Landholders’ Association for several years and 1s the President 
of the My nensingh I andholders’ Association and the Secretary of the Bengal I andholders’ 
Assouiation Maharaja Shosh: Kanta1s a liberal Hindu and a great socialreformer He1s 
the President of the Hindu Hita Sadhim Sava a society formed in 1917 for the elevation of 
depressed classes and for bringing about social and moral regeneration of the Hindus As 
soon as the Harijan movement was started by Mahatma Gandhi, Maharaja Shoshi Kanta 
opened his ancestral Kal: and Shiva Temples for worship by all classes of Hindus He 
is the President of the Mymensingh Hindu Sabha and presided over the deliberation of 
Mymensingh District Hindu Conference held at Tangail and was the President of All Bengal 
Hindu Conferences held at Hilliand Canning Town He has made over his Palatial House 
at Benares to the Hindu Mission for the uplift of the Hindus In Mymensingh Town 
he has recently constructed a beautiful Siva Temple and has made a free gift of land to the 
Mymensingh Ram Krishna Pratisthan a social and religious institution of the place 


He 1s 1 thorough sportsman and was a very good cricketer in his young days He was 
the captain of the Town Club, Calcutta, for several years To give incentive to Mymensingh 
Cricket the Maharaja retained many veteran players to coach the local young men He 15 
also fond of hunting and a lover of games 


In recognition of his public spirit and munificence, His Excellency Lord Hardinge 
conferred on him the title of Raya Bahadur on the Ist January 1913, at a comparatively 
young age Later on, 1n 1920, the title of Maharaja was bestowed on him by Lord Chelmsford 
in appreciation of his manifold acts of public utility 


Maharaja Shoshi Kanta has married the third daughter of the late lamented 
Mr Byomkesh Chakraborty, M A , Bar at Law of Calcutta He has three sons and three 
daughters His youngest son, Maharay Kumar Snehangsu Kanta Acharyya who 1s a graduate 
of the Calcutta University has proceeded to England for higher studies All his daughters 
are marned 


Maharaja Shoshi Kanta 1s remarkable for his simple habits, unmmpeachable moral charac 
ter charitable disposition and unostentatious manner of living His high culture, affabilty 
and amiability of character are too well known He 1s accessible to all from the powerful 
down to the man of the street, 1s kind and benevolent to his tenants and officers, modest and 
a man of his word, always firm and unyielding in matters of public duty, he 1s a true 
ideal, the ike of which are very few in these days By a recent circular, the Maharaya has 
announced that 5 percent of his annual income should be spent for agricultural improve 
ment and for provision of drinking water to the tenants in the villages In 1987 the 
Maharaja Saheb was elected a member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly by the Dacca 
Division Landholders’ constituency defeating the president of the then Council 


Address Shosh: Lodge, Mymensingh, Bengal 
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IRZA Moazziz Kuan, 
Ex-NAWAB, of 
Broach, comes of a 

respectable and _ historic 
family of Broach. 

Born: 5th July 1905 at 
Broach. 

Educated: Privately. 

Married: In 1934 
Begam Faruk Sultana, 
younger daughter of Md. 
Moshrraf Yar Khan of 
Jaora Has two sons, Md 
Shujaat Ali Khan and Md. 
Azmat Ali Khan. 

Mirza Md Moshrraf Yar 
Khan is related to H. H. 
Nawab of Jaora being a grandson of the late Mirza Karim 
Yar Khan, Commandant Camp-Methpur Malwa. Karim Yar 
Khan himself was the descendant of Sultan Mirza Hyder 
Beg Zoogllat, Nephew of Emperor Babar, who conquered 
Kashmir in 1540. 





History: A young man of 32 years, Nawab Mirza Moazaiz 
Khan is the head of the descendants of Nawab Imtyazood 
Dowlah of Moazziz Maazud Khan Bahadur Dilerjung of Broach 
who lived during the third quarter of the 18th century and 
who concluded a treaty of peace, friendship and assistance in 
1771 with the Hon’ble William Hornby, Esq , President and 
Governor, etc., Council of Bombay, on behalf of the Hon’ble 
United East India Company. As, however, the terms were 
not very liberal to the Nawab, hostilities ensued with the 
result that Broach passed into the hands of the British 
Government by the treaties of Purandhar and Salbai, but 
was ceded to Sindhia inr783 After a number of vicissitudes, 
Broach finally became a British possession after the Maratha 
War of 1803, and the descendants of the last Nawab of 
Broach were granted hereditary pensions by the British 
Government, which they enjoy even today. The Nawab 
has direct connection with the Government of Bombay. 


Address: Moaqziz-Kashana, Jaora, C.I. 
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ANPARA EstTaTE: RAJA 

SYED MOHAMMAD SAADAT 

Att Kuan, the present 
Raja of. Born in the year 
1904. Educated at the Colvin 
Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow. 
Mis _— father Raja Syed 
Mohammad Ashfaq Ali Khan 
was a poet of great repute and 
author of many books. His late 
mother Rani Mohammad Sarfraz 
Begam of the Mohamdi estate, 
district Lakhimpur Kheri, Oudh, 
was well-known for her efficient 
management of the Estate, 
and acts of benevolence. 


During the Great War Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
ed the British Government with 
men and money. The Lucknow 
University owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College and the Prince of Wales’ 
Zoological Gardens at Lucknow. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother, to which he has added the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the near East. 

There are many Muslim organisations which are indebted to Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan for his financial help and guidance. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan is a sportsman in the real 
sense Of the word. He is fond of shikar andisagood shot. He 
plays tennis, polo and swims. He is a member of all the leading clubs 
in Paris, London and India. He is also a member of the U. P. 
Legislative Assembly. He is President of the M. P. Cricket Associ- 
ation and of the U. P. Provincial Moslem League. He is also a 
patron of the U. P. Aero Club. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan also succeeded to the 
Nanpara Estate in the year 1911—thus bringing both the Estates of 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway. Hence he is generally known 
as the Raja of Nanpara—a premier estate in the province of Oudh. 
The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history in the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, 
K.C.S.1., maternal grandfather of Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali 
Khan, can well be styled a most generous and towerng personality 
that has ever owned a Taluqa in Oudh. The title of Raja to the 
House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab Shuja-ud-Daula, King of 
Oudh, and recognised by the Government as hereditary. Both the 
Estates of Nanpara and Mohanidi are very old and reputed for their 
loyal traditions and royal history. 

Government Revenue : 3 lakhs. 
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AWAB Sir MoHIvpDIN 
Farogut, the only son 
of Kazi RAYAZUDDIN 

MUHAMMAD FAROQUI, was born 
in the year 1891 and belongs to 
one of the few historic families of 
Bengal. He is the eleventh in 
descent from Kazi Omar Shab 
Faroqui, a lineal descendant of 
Hazrat Omar Faroqui, the second 
Khalif of Arabia, who migrated 
to India and settled at Delhi. He 
was sent out to Bengal as a mili- 
tary commander by Emperor 
Furrokhshiar and in recognition 
of his meritorious services was 
given the grant of extensive 
Jaghir (rent-free-land) of two 
parganas in the district of Tip- 
pera in Bengal and the original 
Sanad conferring the Jaghir by 
Emperor Furrokhshiar is stillin the possession of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin. 


Nawab Sir Mohiuddin was educated at the Dacca College under the 
guardianship of Mr. Archibald, the Principal of the College. Even from 
a comparatively early age he developed a spirit of public service and a 
love for public life. 


He was the first non-official Chairman of the Tippera District Board, 
a Commissioner of the Comilla Municipality, Member of the Assam Ben- 
gal Railway Advisory Board, Member of the Dacca University Court, an 
Honorary Magistrate and a Member of the Governing Body of the 
Comilla College for several years before he entered the arena of 
politics. As the Chairman of the District Board, he took a very 
active interest in the matter of communications and the results of his 
endeavours in this direction may now be seen in the improved roads 
and well-built bridges widely spread over the district. The Comilla 
Water Works and the Electric Supply, which have done inestimable 
benefit to the town, came into existence largely, if not absolutely, owing 
to the untiring efforts of the Nawab Sahib. A service of immense 
value that he did, while in the District Board, was the provision 
of rural water supply by boring tube-wells. He encouraged the spread 
of education, higher and primary, in his district and it was he who 
was instrumental in raising the Comilla Victoria College from the 
second-grade to the first-grade institution that it is to-day. 


He was a member of the Bengal Legislative Council since the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and was the non- 
official Chief Whip of the Council till he was appointed in 1929 Minister to 
the Government of Bengal in charge of Agriculture, Industries, Co- 
operation, Veterinary Department and Public Works. It 1s a matter 
of no little honour and distinction that he was elected by the Bengal 
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Legislative Council to represent the Province in the Provincial Simon 
Committee where his services were acknowledged with great apprecia- 
tion by the Rt Hon ble Sir John Simon Nawab Sir Mohiuddin was the 
I eader uf the House inthe Council and this was perhaps the only and 
the first instance 1n the history of Provincial Councils that a Minister 
(who was teturned as an elected member) had been made the Leader 
The services that he gave as the Leader of the House to the 
country and the Government were worthy of his trained sagacity, 
mature experience and wide knowledge of men and matters 


As a Minister to the Government Nawab Sir Mohiuddin gave 
effect to a considerable number of measures which have already had, 
or are likely to have in future far reaching results in improving the 
conditions of agriculture and industry of the Province He introduced 
and successfully piloted the State Aid to Industries Act a measure of 
great promise and usefulness inasmuch as it affords an opportunity 
to small and nascent industnes to grow up with aid, as far as possible, 
from the Government Hus scheme for the relief of unemployment 
amongst educated middle class young men is of great significance 
andis the first of its kind since the inauguration of the Reforms intended 
to open up new avenues of employment through industrial develop- 
ment of the Province The United Provinces Unemployment Com 
mittee presided over by the Rt Hon’ble Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru 
PC KCSI_LLD has in its report many words of praise for the 
scheme He took steps to establish Co operative Land Mortgage 
Banks for the relief of agricultural indebtedness and his scheme 
for restniction in the cultivation of jute with a view to fetch a 
better income to the cultivators has been a measure of immense bene- 
fit He made serious endeavours to improve the animal husbandry of 
the Province and significant results are already available of the various 
agricultural researches taken up at his instance The scheme for the 
training of detenus (persons detained for political reasons) in 
industrial and agricultural pursuits in order to afford them an 
opportunrty to prove themselves useful citizens, 1s now having a trial 
and its results are awaited with interest all over India Nawab 
Saheb was the author of the Water Hyacinth Act which provided for 
removal of the water hyacinth pests from the province with organised 
effort As a result many districts in Bengal are now entirely free 
from this pest To give cheap credit facilities to commercial peo 
ple an Industrial Credit Corporation Bank has been established with 
ten lakhs guarantee against loss by Government The Daulatpur 
Agricultural College has been established for agricultural education 
and 1s the only one of its kind in the Province 

He enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the Pro- 
vince In recognition of his meritorious services and activities he was 
honoured with the title of ‘‘ Khan Bahadur” 1n 1924 with that of 
‘“‘ Nawab” 1n 1932. On the New Year’s day, 1936 His Majesty the 
late King Emperor conferred on him a Knighthood, a distinction which 
he richly deserved 

He married Quatnna Sultana Zobeida eldest daughter of the 
Hon'ble Aihadj Nawab Bahadur Su Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt, of 
Dilduar, Ex-Member of the Executive Council, Government of Bengal 
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a ae MUHAMMAD 
MOIN-UD-DIN KHAN, 

NAWAB MOIN-UD- 
Dow La, BAHADUR, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was born in 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in the 
year 1891. Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla’s Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 
He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 





In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 


Though at one time a keen rider, Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur’s present main 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started seven years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. Thelast M.C.C. and Australian fixtures in 
Secunderabad, Deccan, were also due to his keen interest in 
Cricket and his gegerosity. 
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a elo SALAR JUNG 


BAHADUR (MIR 

Yusur Att KuHav), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
Mutiny fame. 

Born: 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated: At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15, has 
travelled all over Europe, 
Iraq, Persia, Syria, 
Palestine, etc. 





Area of Estate: 1,480 square miles. 
Population: 202,739. 
Revenue: Over Rs. 15 lakhs. 


Administration is divided into several departments on 
modern lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. 


family History: About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble’s family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows :— 


(1) Shair Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam, (5) Munirul-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I., (8) Sir Salar Jung II,, 
(9) the present Salar Jung. 


Address: Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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ALI KHAN, ALI YAR 

JunGc Banapur, one of 
the leading nobles of Hyderabad 
(Dn ), 1s the elcest son and suc- 
cessor of the late Nawab Saram 
Jung, Aziz ud Dowlah Itisamul 
Mulk Bahadur His estate covers 
an area of 70,000 acres, has a 
population of 20,000 and the 
annual revenue amounts to 
Rs 1,40 000 The estate consists 
of 32 villages 


N* ae SYED MOHAMED 


The administration of the 
estate 1s conducted on modern 
and progressive lines, under the 
direct control and _ personal 
supervision of the Nawab Saheb 
There are four schools, judicial 
courts and a well equipped 
hospital in the estate Sanitary 
arrangements, Petromax lighting and other public conveniences and 
amenities have been provided and further 1mprovements are under 
consideration 





In the beginning of the 15th Century Mir Mohamed Durwish, the 
great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb, came to India and was a constant 
companion of the Emperor Humayun His son and grandson fought 
many battles and held responsible posts at the court of Shahyehan His 
grandson, Mir Mohamed Syeed, was granted the Kiladart of Dowlatabad 
along with a Jagir by Shahyehan 


Few families have such bnilliant records of service to their credit 
All his ancestors held very important and dignified posts, both at the 
court of the Moghul Emperors and the Nizams_ The family has served 
the Nizams as Kiladars, Mir Munshis, Nazims Darul Insha, Arz Begis, 
Bakshiul Mulks, Nazims Makhary, Nazims Khitabat, Mowahir Ataligqs, 
Ofhg Prime Ministers, Ministers, and Assistant Ministers 


The loyalty of the Nawab’s family to the Nizam 1s proverbial The 
title of Khan Bahadur was conferred upon him by His Highness the late 
Nizam His Exalted Highness the present Nizam honoured him with 
the title of Nawab Ah Yar Jung Bahadur 


He has two sons, namely, Nawab Syed Zainulabuddin Khan and 
Nawab Syed Farkhunda Ah Khan, who are both very bnght and 
promising youths The former 1s Hony ADC to His Highness the 
Prince of Berar, and the latter is Hony A D.C. to Walashan Prince 
Muazzam Jah Bahadur. 


Address: Malakpet, Hyderabad Dn. 
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N base TILAWAT JUNG 


BAHADUR, SAHIBZADA 
MIR TILAWAT ALI 
Kuan, B.A. (Punjab). 
Born in 1879. 


Descendant of the Jr. Branch 
of the Ruling family of Hyder- 
abad, his grand-father being 
the second son of Nizam III of 
Hyderabad. Those who come 
in contact with him can detect 
the physical and mental charac- 
teristics of his Turkoman 
lineage. The Nawab Saheb 1s 
also one of the premier Nobles of 
the State who are exempted 
from the Arms Act of British 
India. 

Beginning his service with 
the State as First Asstt. to the 
Home Secretary, he held various 
posts of trust and responsibility, 
such as Chief Inspector of Schools at Headquarters, Commander and 
Pay Master of the household and Body Guard Troops of H.E.H. 
the Nizam, etc. He was a member of the Legislative Council of the 
State representing the City Municipality and afterwards a nominated 
member on behalf of the Sarfikhas. He was Cabinet Minister in charge 
of Public Works Department and Medical Department; Secretary 
and Sadrul Maham of Sarfikhas; Member of the Executive Council 
with Revenue and Local Fund and Agriculture portfolios. He has 
been responsible for the introduction of Service Stamps, Money Order 
and Savings Bank systems in the Postal Department of the State. 
The suggestion for the early completion of the Kazipet-Belharsha 
Railway line which links up the N. S. Railway with Delhi and Madras 
Chord line originated from him and he prevented the extension of the 
contract with the N. G. S. Railway Company to 1954 which made 
it possible for the Nizam’s Government to acquire and take over the 
control of the Railway in 1930. 

Though not entrusted with any portfolio at present in the 
administration of the State, the Nawab Sahib still serves as a 
member of the Sarfikhas Committee which manages the admunis- 
tration of the Crown lands and the household departments of the 
Ruler. 

Sahibzada Mir Akbar Ali Khan, the Nawab Saheb’s only son, was 
born in 1909. He graduated from the Madras University and was 
awarded a special European Scholarship by the Gracious Command 
of H.E.H. the Nizam. He joined Trinity College and returned 
to Hyderabad with the Economics Tripos Degree of Cambridge 
University. 

Address: The City, Hyderabad, Dn. 
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ADRAUNA: Raja 
BAHADUR Braj NARa- 
YAN SINGH, RAJA OF 
PADRAUNA Raj, in the Go- 
rakhpur District (U.P.), was 
born in 1875 and succeeded 
his father, Raja Udit Nara- 
yan Singh, in 1900. This 
family of Gaharwar Ksha- 
triyas came into prominence 
in the first half of the 17th 
century. In 1686 then head 
of the family, Rai Nath 
Rai, received a ‘ Nankér’”’ 
grant of 33 villages and 5 
Arms from Aurangzeb. The 
title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred on the _ present 
Raja as a personal distinc- 
tion in 1919 in recognition of 
his meritorious services during the Great War, the title of Raja 
being hereditary. The Raja Bahadur is a second class Hony. 
Magistrate for hfe and was a member of the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Council during 1924-26, where he proved himself to be a man 
of great tact and resourcefulness. He is liked both by Govern- 
ment and the public for his numerous services to them. His 
efficient management of the estate has often been considered a 
model in the Province. Among his great public benefactions 
in the estate may be mentioned Victoria Memorial dispensary, 
Peace Memorial Park, an agricultural bank, an Anathalaya, 
buildings for the local Vernacular Schools for boys and for girls, 
the latest being the Udit Narayan Kshatriya High School which 
has been endowed with property bringing an annual income of 
8,000 and the foundation stone of which was laid by His 
Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces in November 
1935. To commemorate the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty 
King George V he has founded a Club and Library for 
the use of the public. He isa sincere religious man who makes 
the old family temple of Radha-Krishna a live centre of various 
activities throughout the year. 





The estate comprises 460 villages in the district of 
Gorakhpur, Ballia, Ghazipur, Azamgarh and Champaran, and 
owns three sugar factories. The town of Padrauna can be 
said to possess most of the amenities of modern life including 
electricity. i 
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ADRAUNA: Rat 
BAHADUR JAGDISH 
NARAYAN SINGH, 
the younger brother of 
the Raja Bahadur of 
Padrauna, has always 
taken active mterest in 
the management of his 
Estate. He has a soft 
corner for his tenants and 
for their welfare he has 
established Hospitals, 
Travelling Dispensary, 
Educational Institutions. 
In general, Rural Uplift Work received his enthusiastic 
attention, and occupies his time. He was born in 1885, 
and made a Rai Bahadur in 1923 for his meritorious 
services. He is an Hony. Munsiff for life and a widely- 
travelled man. His tour on the continent, where he 
came in contact with many important personages, has 
left a good impression on him. He is a born engineer 
and businessman. He gave a good impetus to the trade 
of Padrauna by starting a scheme for the Industrial 
and Agricultural Development of his Estate at an 
early age. The inauguration of the first sugar factory 
of the estate of which he is the Managing Director was 
the result of lis enterprise. This was followed by the 
establishment of two more factories and a sugar-cane 
farm, the latter being one of the largest in the province. 
These are worked by experts under his supervision. 





Address :—Padrauna Raj, Dist. Gorakhpur. 
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ANNI Moutrtvi Mb. 
HYDERALI KHAN, the 
thirteenth in descent 
from Sultan Sole1man Kerran 
who was an independent ruler 
of Bengal, 1s the head of an 
ulustrious family of zemindars 
of Karatia, and derives his name 
from Pann, son of Syed 
Mohammad Gisudaraz Banda 
newas of Afghanistan and 
founder of a ruling line The 
children of Pann have gradu 
ally spread over many parts of 
India, and assumed different 
surnames from time to time 
such as Pann, Karrani (Keran1) 
and Khan Choudhury The 
famous tomb of Syed Muham- 
med Gisudaraz Bandanewaz 1s 
still extant in the Gulburga 
sharif of the Deccan and bears authentic testimony to the antiquity 
of the line 
Moulvi Md Hyderali Khan Panmi 1s the son of Hafes Mahmudals 
Khan Panm A landlord of Karatia, Md Hyderali Khan Panni is a 
popular and godly zemindai and owns an estate which extends over 
many districts of Bengal such as Pabna Bogra Rayjshahi, Dacca 
Mymensiugh and others Hindus and Muhammedans are equal in his 
eyes Humself a pious Muslim he 1s above prejudice against followers 
of other religions During the last communal riots he made the best 
of efforts to bring about reconciliation between the two communities 
Heiscourteousandkind A disciple of the famous late Hazrat Moulana 
Abdul Hai, he has imbibed the religious and spiritual ideals of the 
Moulana Md Hyderalt Khan Panni 1s always fond of the company 
of religious devotees Many times he has been away from home, 
wandering through thick forests haunted by ferocious animals 
and spending his time in contemplation of God He delights in 
bestowing his gifts quietly and truly can it be said of him that “His 
left hand doth not know what his nght hand doeth _ A silent worker, 
he 1s quite indifferent to fame and honour alike He makes it a point 
of personally supervising all acts of charity and 1s never satisfied unless 
he does so 

Md Hyderah Khan Pann 1s a famous Shikari in Bengal A 
noted marksman of unerrmg aim he recently bagged a tiger measur 
ing 10 feet 8 inches 1n length. 

Sons Md Mehdiah Khan Panni, ex student of Raipur Rajkumar 
College and Md Sayed Khan Pann, MD (Homeeo ). 


Md Hyderah Khan Panni 1s nearly 58 years old He received in 
1911 the Delhi Durbar medal! and has served with remarkable ability 
as Honorary Magistrate 


Address Karatia;P O., Dist Mymensingh 
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ARLAKIMEDI: Captain 
MAHARAJA SRI SRI Sri 
KRISHNA CHANDRA GAJA- 

PATHI NARAYANA Deo, M.L.C., 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 
Ganjam District, in Orissa 
Province. The Maharaja Saheb 
is the owner of the Parlakimedi 
Estate with an area of 
615 square miles; and of 
Gouduguranti and Boranta 
villages 1n Budarasingi Estate 
and the Malukdar Estate, Anan- 
dapuram, in Chicacole and the 
Delang, Balarampur and Budha- 
kera Estates in Orissa. 


Born: 26th April 1892. 


Educated : At Maharaja's 
College, Parlakimedi and 
Newington College, Madras. 





The Maharaja Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ; a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference ; 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as a representative of the All-India Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London. He is an honorary Adviser and Visitor to 
the Agricultural College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a promi- 
nent part in commercial and industrial advancement and Owns a 
railway line of 57 miles. He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progress- 
ive carpentry School, a first grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large 
Girls’ Schools for Oriyas and Telegus, an Agricultural Demonstration 
Farm and Veterinary Hospital. 


He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services He 
contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 
Ks. 20,000 for higher studies in Agriculture. During the Great War he 
subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He holds 
Honorary Commission in the land forces of R. I. M. since 1918. 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in 
improving the condition of his Estate and its people he was awarded 
the title of Rajah (personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, 
Maharaja (personal) on 1-1-36, made Honorary 2nd-Lieutenant in 
1918 and subsequently promoted to the rank of Captain. The 
Maharaja Saheb is keenly interested in big game hunting having bagged 
many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is also a 
keen Cricketer. He is a member of several} important Clubs of 
the Madras Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London. 
He was returned unopposed to the Orissa Assembly on 23-1-37, 
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IRPUR Raja SYED MoHa- 
P MAD Manor, BA,MLA, 
Taluqdar of Pirpur, 

Dist Fyzabad (Oudh) and Hon 
Secretary of the Bntish Indian 
Association of Oudh, Lucknow 


Born December 27th 1896 


Educated In Arabic and 
Persian joined the Colvin 
Taluqdars School, Lucknow 
and subsequently the Canning 
College Lucknow Graduated 
in 1920 

Succeeded his father the late 
Raja Sir Syed Abuyjafar 
K CIE in February 1927 

Proprietor of Pirpur Estate 
in Fyzabad Sultanpur Jaun 
pore Azamgarh and Ghaztpui Districts Pays a Jand revenue of more 
than Rs 1 10000 





Public Career In November 1930 he was returned unopposed to the 
United Provinces Legislative Council of which he remained a member 
till the New Constitution was introduced The British Indian Associa- 
tion of the Taluqdars of Oudh twice elected him as their Hon Secretary 
In 1931 when the sccond Round Table Conference was 1n session he went 
to Ingland on behalf of the Taluqdars of Oudh to press for the main- 
tenance of their nghts and privileges In 1933 the Bntish Indian Asso- 
ciation deputed him to give evidence before the Joint Parlamentary 
Committee He has organised a number of District Land holders Asso- 
cations He was the President of the United Provinces Educational 
Conference held at Muzzaffarnagar in November 1934 He was 
returned tothe U P Legislative Assembly in 1937. 


The Raja Sahib owns a rich hbrary of old and valuable manu- 
scripts He has travelled widely in the continent of Europe and 
the Near Fast Besides English, Persian Arabic and Urdu he has a 
fair knowledge of French and German In recognition of his services 
the British Government conferred on him the title of Raja as a per- 
sonal distinction in January 1932 He received the Silver Jubilee 
Medal in March 1936 His public donations amount to more than 
half a lac of rupees ri ddress . Pirpur Palace, Lucknow 
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AMGARH RAJ: Mana- 
R RAJA KAMAKSHYA NARAIN 
SINGH BAHADUR of Ram- 
garh Ray, Bihar. Born toth 
August 3916. Assumed full 
control, roth August 1937 
Educated. At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, and afterwards 
at the Mayo College, Ajmere. 
Marned . The eldest daughter of 
His Excellency General Shingha 
Shumsher Jung Bahadur Rana 
of Nepal in February 1936. 


Family History. The ances- 
torsofthe Raj are Rathor Rajputs 
and trace their descent from 
Maharaja Manikchand, a brother 
of the illustrious Maharaja Joy- 
chand of Kanou). About 600 
years ago Maharaja Baghdeo 
Singh Bahadur and Maharaja 
Singhdeo Bahadur left Manda and established their new dynasty at 
Urda in the Pargana of Karanpura. Maharaja Dalel Singh Bahadur 
removed the capital first to Badam and afterwards to Kamgarh where he 
built a large Fort. Maharaja 1ej Singh Bahadur, however, removed the 
capitaltolchak. It was removed in 1873 to Padma, the present capital. 

Renowned for its munificence, the Estate has donated — 
Rs, 1,00,000 to the Earthquake Relief Fund, Rs. 67,000 to the Sadar 
Hospital Building, Rs. 54,000 to the Mission Zenana Hospital, Rs. 25,000 
to the Prince of Wales Fund, Rs. 25,000 to the King George V Memorial 
Fund and Rs. 15,000 to the Leprosy Fund. 

The Maharaja Bahadur 1s the Vice-President of the Bihar Kshat- 
riya Mahasabha and was nominated a member of the General Council 
of Rajkumar College, Raipur, by H. E. The Governor of Bihar and has 
now been elected to the Managing Committee of the same College. 
He 1s also the Vice-President and a member of the Finance Committee 
of the Bihar Landholders’ Association. 

Natural Wealth of the Estate: Iron ore, Coal, Mica, China clay, Limestone. 

Forest Produce: Bamboo, Sabai, Lac, Kath, Gum and Silk Cocoons. 

Avea. 4,800 square miles. 

Income: Over Rs. 14,00,000 (1936-1937). 

There 1s a big waterfall at Rajrapa and hot water springs at Bara- 
Katha, both of which are easily accessible by car. 

Younger Brother: Raj Kumar Basant Narain Singh (Chief 


Secretary). 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS, 


Dewan. Crowpury Roswan LAL 

General Manager. Rar Banapur G.S, Upapuya, BA, 

Husur Secretary KR. K. Sinca, Esq. 

Asssstant Manager: Basu JuGaL KisHorE Prasap. 

Law Superntniendent: Basu SURENDRA NatH Roy. 

Private Secretary: D. D. Suara, Esg., B.Sc. (London), M.A.HS.T, (Hawai). 
Chief Electrical Engineer. D, H. Kerr, Eso. 
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AM SARN DAS, Lala, 
Honourable Ra: Bahadur, 
CIE, # =KaiserI Hind 

Gold Medal (1914) Chairman, 
Council of State Leader of 
Opposition in the Council 


Born Lahore, November 
1876 ,son of Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mela Ram 


The family 1s a very ancient 
One and its members were 1n 
power for several generations 
before Maharaja Ranyitsingh s 
reign in the Punjab His grand 
father during the period of the 
Bhangi Kingdom was the Gene 
ral of the Army and also held 
the command of the famous 
Gun Zamzama” 





Educaied Government College, Lahore 

Heis one of the leading Zemindars and Industnalists of the 
Punjab He has subsumbed over erght lakhs of rupees in charities 
and takes keen interestin public activities 

He was a Member of Lahore District Board, was Municipal 
Commissione:, Lahore, for over 15 years, Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, (1912 1920), Government Delegate to Jeserve Bank 
Committee to London, Chairman Advisory Commuttee of the Central 
Bank of India, Ltd, (Punjab Branches), Chairman, Indan Institute 
of Bankers (Punjab Branch), Director, British India Corporation, 
Ltd, Cawnpore Durector Imperial Bank of India, was Member, 
UP Industnal Banking Enquiry Committee, Government Direc 
tor, Indian Trans Continental Airways, Ltd , Governor, Victoria 
Diamond Hindu Technical Institute, Lahore , Director, Adarsh Chitra, 
Ltd , exeChairman Northern India Chamber of Commerce , Northern 
India Chamber of Commerce Delegate to the Associated Chambers of 
British Empire Federation Session, 1933, 12 London, Member, 
All India Land holders Association, Vice Chairman Gwalior State 
Economic Board of Development, Director, Concord of India 
Insurance Co, Ltd , Proprietor, Mela Ram Cotton Spinning & 
Weaving Mulls, Lahore, Member, Punjab Government Development 
Board, Director, Punjab Matches, Ltd , Director, Sutle) Cotton Mills 
Co, Ltd , Chairman, Sunlight of Ind:aInsurance Co, Ltd , Vice- 
Chairman Punjab Hindu Sabha, Prestdeni, Punjab Sanatan Dharam 
Pratinidht Sabha President, Sanatan Dharam College Managing 
Committee, Lahore, Member, Managing Committee, Punjab Chamber 
of Commerce, Delhi and Northern India Chamber of Commerce, Lahore, 
Member, United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore; 
Director, O K Electric Works, Lahore Chairman, The Lahore Safe 
Deposit Co, Ltd Address : 1, Egerton Road, Lahore 
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AO Barsir SInGH- CAPTAIN 
Rao Banapur, HARO, OBE, 
MLA, Dharambhushan, Rais: 
Jagiwdar and Hony Magistrate 
Rewar1 
Born 12th October 1884 
He 1s a great sportsman, swordsman 
and a marksman Love of adventure 
and spirit of enterprise are his dis 
tinguishing features He comes of an 
illustrious family with heroic traditions 
‘Simple living and high thinking’ 1s his 
motto His 1s a truly noble character 
adorned with sweet manners and an ami- 
able disposition Intellectually alert, he 1s 
accurate in thinking, keen 1n observation 
and quick in judgment Hus profound 
insight ito human nature, and real 
understanding of human affairs make him 
the master of every critical situation He 
is the host of the poor, refuge of the 
oppressed and patron of poets and artists 
He 1s also the born Raja of the \ adavas 
His able mother, Ram: Sura) Kunwar, early perceived that her son showed marks 
of gentus She arranged to provide him with an all round education at home and 
personally supervised his traning Balbir Singh evinced a great interest in philanthropic 
works even when he was young 


He opened the Yadava Boarding House The Yadavas all over India elected him 
ther president several times 


During the Great War he placed all his resources and influence at the disposal of the 
Government and alone supplied 20,000 combatants at his own cost He was made an Hony 
Asstt Recruiting Officer His name was mentioned in the London Gaselte of the 11th June, 
1920, for distinguished services At Saugor he was accorded a grand military reception and 
a sword of Honour was presented to him In 1919, the King-Emperor honoured him with 
the distinction of O BE (Multary Division), and the Viceroy conferred upon him the title 
of Rao Babadur In 1920, he was confirmed znd Lieutenant He received a handsome 
Jagir, and became a provincial Durbar: The Punjab Government presented a Gold Watch 
tohim Inzg19,SrM F O’Dwyer wrote “ it isin large measure owing to his efforts 
(Balbir Singh’s) that this sturdy tribe (Ahir) has won such a name for itself in the War By 
his influence and personality during the War, he has set a fine example of manly and practical 
loyalty ’"’ In the same year Col A C Elhott, Commissioner, Ambala Division, wrote’ 
‘ deeds and not words’ 1s the line which he prefers to take ” 


Presently the mantle of the Great Saint, His Holiness Shri late Swami Parmanand 
Ji Maharaj fell upon him. Thenceforward he threw himself heart and soul into the regenera- 
tion of the extremely backward people of this area Under the guidance of the Saint he 
founded the Bhagwat Bhakti Ashram, Rampura, Rewari, that has done pioneer work in the 
eause of Cow-protection, female education, village uphft, revival of Oriental learning and 
culture and blind rehef. Four times successively he has been returned to the Punjab 
Legislature. Shri Bharat Dharam Mandal and the Brahman Shastri Samiti, Hardwar, 
conferred upon him the title of Dharambhushan He has great influence with the Public, 
with the Government and with the Indian States. He 1s the president of the Satsang 
Sabha, Simla, and of the Blind Relief Association 





Address: Roews=1. 
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AYANA: Diwan BaHapur 
NARAYANRAO VITHAL, 


Born 2nd January 1902 


The Diwan Bahadur 1s the son 
of the late Seth Vithal Sayana, 
a well known building contractor 
of Bombay, who undertook the 
construction of such important 
public buildings as the Prince of 
Wales Museum the General Post 
Office the Science Institute, Sir 
Cawasj1 Jehangir Hall, the Small 
Causes Court and numerous 
others, and who during his 
hfetime donated a sum _ of 
Rs 51,000 to the Maharashtra 
Education Society, Poona, and was renowned for his charitable 
disposition. 





Diwan Bahadur Narayanrao entered the business of his father 
at the comparatively young age of 18, and since then, has executed 
constructional work worth many lakhs of rupees 


He has donated a sum of Rs 2} lakhs for building a civil hospital 
at Thana, the foundation of which was laid 1n 1935 by His Excellency 
Lord Brabourne, the then Governor of Bombay It was named 
“Vithal Sayana Hospital’ to perpetuate his father’s memory, 
and opened by Lord Brabourne in 1936 He also runs a free dispensary 
at Thana since 1927 1n memory of his mother, the late Gangoobai 
Vithal Sayana, and it 15 open to all without any distinction of caste or 
creed Diwan Bahadur Narayanrao 1s very religious and a devotee of 
the Deity “ Dattatreya whose temple he has constructed at Thana 


He has founded a free library in the compound of his temple at 
Thana and recently he donated a large number of books to the Telugu 
Free Library, Bombay. He takes a keen interest in education and 
sports and 1s a life-member of the Cricket Club of India. Simple, 
generous and kindhearted, he helps the poor and the needy, and his 
annual expenses in charities alone amount to more than Rs. 15,000. 


The Government of India conferred on him the title ‘‘ Diwan 
Bahadur ”’ 1n the year 1937. 


Address: Vithal Sayana Building, Bombay 2. 
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HAH Sapar, Diwan BAHADUR MOTI 
LAL TRIKAMLAL A_ weil known 
Landlord and Jagirdar and Presi 
dent, District Local Board Ahme 
dabad 1s one of those few men who can 
honestly find time to work for the public 
Born 8th August 1876 
Educated at R C High School 
Ahmedabad After his school career he 
joined Government service 1n 1898 and 
served continuously m various capacities 
in the Postal and Telegraph Opium 
Preventive Departments and as an 
Inspector in Excise Department 
Resigned 1909 Even from his early days 
he showed great interest in public affairs 
He was a member of Taluka _ Local 
Boird from r91r3 to 1924 ‘Ind has 
been an elected member of the PDustrict 
I ocal Boird from 1922 to 1938 He was 
elected President of the Distnet Locil it? 
Board m 1927 and was reelected a 
successively thrice and thus in 411 was 
elected four times up to 1938 1n spite of strong and determined opposition of hostile 
elements from various quarters He takes very active interest 1n the efficient running of 
the District Local Board, Ahmedabad His admunistration of the Board 1n 1ts various activi 
ties 1s a record achievement which 1s mainly due to his exceptional abilities His presence 
on the Board 1s a very valuable stabilizing factor in 1ts administration, and his strong controll 
ing personality 1s mainly responsible for the smooth and efficient working of the Board He 
also takes keen interest in the Primary Education of the District He has an excellent 
record of public services especially in connection with the last Gujarat Flood Relief Work 
in 1927 He was a member of the Flood Relref Committee, Ahmedabad City and District 
He visited the flood affected area of the Bhal tract of Dholka and Dhandhuka Talukas at 
the risk of his fe which was greatly appreciated by the District Local Board and the people 
of the District He rendered appreciable service to the Presidency Agnicultural Show at 
Ahmedabad 1n 1928 was a member of the Executive Committee and Chairman of the Visitors 
Committee of the Presidency Agricultural Show, and as Chairman bas a very fine record of 
services which were specially recognised and appreciated by Government He was Vice 
Chairman of the General Committee and Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Ahmedabad District Agricultural Show held at Sanand in 1937, was and is a member of 
various Associations in Ahmedabad and also of the Bombay Presidency Baby and Health 
Week Association He 1s a member of the Local Self Government Institute since 
1927, and he was also an elected member of the Provincial Council of the Local Self Govern 
ment Institute for eght years He 1s the Vice Chairman of the Village Uplift Committee 
of the District and takes active interest 12 propaganda work He 1s one of the members of 
the Divisional Committee for Communications in the Northern Division smce 1927 
The title of Diwan Bahadur was conferred upon him as a personal distinction in 1932, and he 
was created Second Class Sardar in 1933 He has been awarded the Silver Jubilee and 
Coronation Medals 1n 1935 and 1937 respectively in recognition of his public services His 
extensive generosity and charitable disposition among all classes of people has extended the 
circle of his admirers Heis a very determined gentleman who has dedicated his whole 
hfe to public service and he still possesses a buoyant spirit and enthusiasm 1n spite of his 
shattered health. 

His conspicuous administrative abilities, powerful personahty and distinguished jocal 
career have been very highly spoken of by Their Excellencies the Governors of the 
Bombay Presidency dumng his period of Presidentship. 

Address Ahmedabad (Guyarat) 
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HAMRAJ RAJWANT 

BAHADUR Rajya Member 

of H E H The Nizam s 
Executive Council in charge 
of the Pubhc Works Depart- 
ment, belongs to one of the 
most illustrious and historical 
IIindu Noble families of 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 


Family History Some of 
his ancestors served the Nizams 
as Ministers and one of them 
who bore the same name as the 
present Minister for PWD, 
was once the Chief Minister to 
the Nizam_ The story of how 
Raja Rat Rayan family rose 
to eminent position first at 
the court of the Moghul Umperors and then at the court of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad forms one of the most romantic episodes 1n 
the history of those times The family supplied a line of treasurers 
and ministers of the ex,chequers to the Emperor Shah Jehan Nizam- 
ul Mulk the founder of the present Asaf Jahi dynasty, was a great 
friend and patron of the family at the Moghul Court and 1t was 
through this friendship that a branch of the family came to the Deccan 
and settled 11 Hyderabad 





Bown 15th of August 1898 

Educated At Nizam College 

Raja Shamraj Rajwant 1s a lover of Art and Literature and his 
museum contains a valuable collection of Old Indian Paintings He 


has lavished much care and money 1m installing a first rate Library 
in his palace, which he has generously opened to the reading public. 


Area 400 square miles, 

No of Vellages* 122 

Population * 66,000 

Revenue > Rs 3,75,000 

Appoimted Member of the P.W D, on 1st June 1935. 
Address: Shah Ali ii Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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ONI: Rat BAHADUR 
SETH BHAG CHAND. 
Elected Member of 

the Central Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1934 and Proprietor of the 
Banking firm of Seth Joharmal 
Gumbhirmal. 


Born: at Ajmer, 11th Nov- 
ember 1904. 


Educated —Government 
High School, Ajmer. 


Family History: More than 
100 years back, the family 
migrated to Ajmer from the 
neighbouring Kishengarh State 
and established their banking 
business here. The great grand- 
father of Rai Bahadur Seth 
Bhag Chand Soni, the late Rai 
Bahadur Seth Mool Chand Son 
was a philanthropist and a 
public spirited and leading business man of Rajputana. He 
amassed great wealth and gave away large ‘sums to charities. A 
magnificent Red Stone Jain Temple built by him in Ajmer is one of 
the beautiful sights of Ajmer and is visited by all pilgrims and 
tourists. 


Seth Bhagchand Soni is the leading Banker and Merchant Prince 
of Rajputana and a director of :— 


(1) Binod Mills Co., Ltd., 

(2) Rutlam Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 

(3) Ajmer Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 

(4) Amalgamated Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 

(5) Jalgaon Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 

(6) Mewar Textiles Ltd., 
and has over 20 branches in big cities of India and the Rajputana 
States. He is also a Treasurer of the B. B. & C. I., Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and Udaipur State Railways, State Treasurer, Bharatpur and Dholpur 
States. Residency Treasurer, Jaipur, Gwalior and Bharatpur. Hono- 
rary Magistrate since 1930 and Municipal Commissioner for sevcral 
years till 1934. Vice-Patron, The Girl Guide Association, India ; 
Life Member, the Red Cross Society: President, All-India Digamber 
Jain Mahasabha, November 1935-36. Awarded title of Rai Bahadur 
by the Government of India in 1935. The All-India Digamber Jain 
Community honoured him by awarding the title of Dharam Veer in 
1936 at Indore Session and All-India Khandelwal Mahasabha by the 
title of Jati Shiromani in 1937. He was also awarded Tazim and Gold 
Honor by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of Jodhpur in 1935. 





Address : Tikam Niwas, Ajmer. 
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HRI SHANKAR MANIK 
PRABHU MAHARAJ, 
MANIKNAGAR. Holder of 

the Gadi of SAKALMATACHARYA 
SHRI SADGURU MANIK PRABHU 
MAHARAJ. 


Born: At  Maniknagar in 
October 1895. 


Educated: At Mamknagar 
and Hyderabad. A lucid orator 
and a master exponent of the 
Vedant branch of Indian Philo- 
sophy. An Advocate of the 
High Court of Hyderabad, 
worked as Secretary of the 
Shri Manik Prabhu State during 
the lifetime of the late SHRI 
MARTAND MANIK PRABHU 
MAHARAJ. Came to the Gadi in March 1936, after the demise of 
the late Maharaj. He has been quite successful in his administration. 





The founder of the Gadi or the institution was— 


Sakalmatacharya Shri Sadguru Manik Prabhu Mabaraj. 


Born; In 1817 A.D., at Ladwanti (a Paigah village). Manohar 
Naik, the father of Shri Piabhu, was a member of a wealthy “ Naik”’ 
family of Kalyani. He died when Shri Prabhu was only four years 
old. Shri Prabhu spent his boyhood at Kalyani at his uncle’s 
house. Even when he was a boy of eight or so, he performed 
many strange and extraordinary muracles, which convinced 
people around of his greatness, and they were inspired to regard 
him as an incarnation of God. Later, Shri Prabhu made Maniknagar 
his place of residence. Maniknagar, which today stands on the inam 
lands of the State, was a thick forest haunted by robbers and high- 
waymen, before Shri Prabhu came to stay here. This was a period of 
tumult and unrest in the history of the Deccan. The struggle for 
existence had been very hard, and the rivalry between the different 
communities very keen. 


At this critical juncture Shri Prabhu founded his “ Sakalmat- 
Sampradaya ”—a sect which comprehends all thoughts and creeds. 
A perfect seer and a saint, he preached by personal action and spread 


the cult of universal love, brotherhood and co-operation. 
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The Sakalmat-Sampradaya, 
as he named his sect, believes 
that soul-force 1s the foundation 
of everything, and the source of 
all desired objects 
in this world or 
beyond. One sin- 
gle soul pervades 
the universe, and 
whatever 1s creat 
ed has its use 
and value. Each 
one of us 1s on 
the same pathway 
to God, though the 
form of worship 
may vary accord- 
ing to individual 
taste and spiritual 
rank. korms of 
worship being 
mere expedients 
will always be 
multiple. This sect 
proposes to guide 
to salvation any 
one who seeks help 





up his own sect. It believes 
in revealing Godhead to the 
Yogis in their Yoga, to the 
ritualists in their rituals. Reli 
gious opinions 
have no reason to 
breed hatred. 
Hatred is never 
begotten by a truly 
religious view, but 
by the vulgarised 
pride of the Fetish. 
To annihilate such 
hatred, to help men 
realise in their 
practised life that 
blissful state of 
which Shr Shan- 
karacharya sang, 
to liberate’ the 
fallen from the 
clutches of igno 
rance, and to 
bring salvation to 
every mortal— 
these are the 
aims for which 


without compel- The Founder the Sakalmat sect 


ling him to give 


stands. 


Shri Prabhu was famous for his liberal charities and open-handed 
gifts. True to his cult of love and toleration, he celebrated the festivals 
of the Hindus and the Mohamedans alike, with great pomp and dignity. 

Shn Prabhu has been Universally acknowledged as an ‘“ avatar” 
OF SHRI DATTATRAYA Endowed with supernatural powers, his life was 
studded with miraculous acts from boyhood till the end. One of the 
many such miracles in which Shri Prabhu saved a sinking ship from his 
seat has been alluded to by Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad Bahadur 1n his 


memories ‘“ Jajbat-e-shad ’’. 


Shri Prabhu observed ‘‘ brahmacharya”’ up to the last, and chose 
to close the chapter of his existence by entering “‘ samadhi” 1n 1865. 
His mission was successfully continued by his two nephews 

(1) SHRr ManoHaR MANIK PRABHU (1865 1877). 

(2) SHR1 MarRTAND MANIK PRABHU (1877-1936). 


Mr. Appasaheb Deshpande, an Inamdar of Kalyam, 
manages the institution as the Secretary. A graduate 
of the University of Bombay, he was a Daxina Fellow 
at the Deccan College, Poona. He took a keen interest 
in the activities of the college and has aptitude and zeal 
for public work which has enabled him to adapt himself 
easily to the present environments and _ spiritual 


developments. 





Address -—Maniknagar, Hominabad. 
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NIARA: Rao Raja 
SARDARSINGHJI 
BAHADUR of Uniara. 

Born: On 3rd October 1894. 

Successton: 1913. 

Married: The daughter of 
Thakur Sahib of Lakhtar, has 
four sons. 

A Kachhawa Rayput, the 
Raja Saheb traces his descent 
to Udaikaranji of Amber, 
whose great-grandson Narooji 
founded the Naruka House and 
left five sons. The eldest Rao 
Dasa was the ancestor of the 
Uniara family, and the second 
Rao Lala, of the Alwar family. 
The Rao Raja Bahadur is the 
head of the Naruka branch 
of that family settled in Jaipur, 
a powerful feudatory of the 
State, paying a tribute of 
Rs 38,338 to the Durbar, and holding an area of some 400 square miles 
at a distance of 70 miles to the south of Jaipur. Rao Chandrabhan was 
a Mansabdar of the empire and participated in the Balakh, Badksha 
and Kandhar expedition of Shahjehan, and his son Fatehsinghji partici- 
pated in the war of succession against Dara Shikoh. In the battle 
of Sambhar—Maharayjas of Jaipur and Jodhpur versus the Syed Bro- 
thers Hussainah and Abdullakhan—Rao Sangramsinghyji won the day, 
snatching the flags from the Syed, which with the village Jaisinghpura 
given by the Maharaja of Jaipur still constitute the property of the chief- 
ship. Rao Sardarsingh}: I received the title of Rao Raja Bahadur 
with Char Hazari Mansab, 2,000 cavalry, Nakkara and Nishans from the 
emperor Shah Alam the I. Maharaja Sawai Pratapsinghji conferred 
upon Rao Bishensinghyi the hereditary title of Rao Raja, a salute of 
5 guns, and Morchhals in Sambat year 1843—the recognised emblem 
of royalty. In the same Sanad the Maharaja recognised the civil 
and judicial and administrative powers of the chiefship. This Sanad 
was reconfirmed in Sambat year 1889 by Maharaja Jaisinghji. 


The Rao Raja Bahadur enjoys all the hereditary honours and 
titles and carries on the administration of the chiefship in accordance 
with the spirit of modern times. He has opened a dispensary at 
Awan in addition to one at Uniara, has raised the upper primary 
school to Middle school and opened branch schools in all the Tehsils. 
He is very social and popular. In the Great War he furnished 250 
recruits and subscribed Rs. 20,000 to the War Loan. 

There are many places of historical and architectural importance 
in the territory. Population; 36,763. Revenue: Rs. 4 lacs. 


Hetr-apparent: Rajkumar Rajaindersinghji. 
Address: Uniara, Rajputana. 
i 
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Kt,  Barnsterat Law 1s_ the 
biggest and most influential land 
holder 1n the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces He 1s a_ hereditary 
Nawab and has been a member of the 
Legislative Council since the inavugur ition 
of the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms in 
1921 He was appomted a Muster in 
1926 and continucd in that cffice for 
nearly 12 yearsuntil the introduction of 
the Provincial Autonomy He was also in 
the Interrm Ministry fcrmed under the 
new constitution He has travelled widely 
and has made a speciil study of the 
people and problems of the Umited 
Provinces He has rendered great public 
service by infusing 7 real spint of self 
government in the local t odies which has 
enal led and encouraged them to discharge 
their duties ind obhigiti ns towar is the 
ublic more effectively ind efficiently 
1s personal interest 1nd guidince 1 the 
affairs of the local bodies has been re 
sponsible for greater amenities to the 
public It was through his patronage 
that the UP District Boards Conference 
was omnginated and has been working 
so successfully 


VE. NawaB SiR MUHAMMAD 





The high standard of the provincial roids that the province can rightly boast of 1s the 
result of the continuous and unturing efforts of Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf in the Public 
Works Department The great progress mide by the Public Health Department the 
increasing efficiency and popularity of the Medical Department the growth of the co operative 
movement and the general efficiency of the Registration and Veterinary Depirtments are 
all due to his sound and efficient administration during the last 12 years He Ins always 
shown the spirit initiative and enthusiism for the good of the people and the province 


His services in the cause of the landholders are too well known to be reiterate 1 In the 
well being and uplift of the zemindars and the tenants he has always evinced keen and 
personal interest An active worker of the Agra Province Zemindars Association he carried 
on an intensive campaign throughout the province and did his best to consolidate the 

sition of the zemindars In fact 1t would be no exaggeration to say that the Agra 
ee Zemindars Association is a lasting monument to his untiring and zealous 
orts 


Several educational and religious institutions owe their existence to his generous and 
charitable disposition His courtesy and obliging nature have won for him 1 populanty 
which 1s coveted by so many today He has always been very popular in the council and 
during his term of office as Minister wielded enormous influence over the members of 
the legislative council He 1s the best speaker on government benches and his influence 1n 
the councils has proved beyond a shadow of doubt that he 1s a pillar of real strength both 
to the government and the public at large 


He 18 one of the most influential leaders of the Muslum community of All India 
importance He has contributed 1n no small measure 1n maintaining and consolidating the 
solidarity of the Mussalmans 1n India and has helped them 1n following a wise and sound policy 
in the interests of the country He has rendered signal services to the Mushm community 
and by dint of his patriotism 1s held in high esteem by persons of all schools of thought 


He 1s universally hked and respected both by officials and non officials—Mushms and 
non Muslims and in him one can find a real example of a selfless worker who 1s always 
striving to do some real good to the people His impartiality 1s well known and he commands 
the confidence of the Hindus and Muslims alike in these provinces 


Address 57, Newberry Road Lucknow 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar wil! be found atthe beginning, The Fasi: year was derived trom a combina- 
of this book. Below are given details of the tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
other Calendars in use jn India. order of ape Aart aiapetie ane iti 

; ear seems also ave been related at one 
ris a fected ier a rg hg tf be dine to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
dates from the Crestion, which ia fixed as Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

8,760 years and 3 months before the beginning! The Samrat era dates from 57 B.0., and is 
of the Christian Era; the year is Luni-solar. | Lunj-solar. The months are divided into two 

The Mohammedan, or era of the ar fortnights-—sudt, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight | Rach fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of|the dates of the civil days given in our 


July 15, 622 a.D, The months are Lunar. calendars, 
PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1938. 
Parsee (Shehenshahi). Hindu. 
Jamshedi Navroz ee .. March 21 | Makar-Sankranti a .. Jan. 14 
Avan Jashan... ae .. April 13 | Maha Shivratri .. 7 .. Feb. 28 
Adar Jashan - a .. May 12 | Holi (Qndday) .. - _. Mar. 16 
ry ie ett ad : , ce Se a Ramnavami a es .. April 8 
a Gahambars ay Sas : 
New Year - ey ~~ » 5&6 Cocoanut Day .. = .. Aug. 10 
Khordad Sal . nf as Ms 11 | Gokul Ashtam!{ .. is oe ‘a 19 
Ganesh Chathurthi and 
Parsee (Kadmi). Samvatsarl .. ~ pe ae 29 
Dassera .. “a a .. Oct. 4 


Avan Jashan se .. March 14 | pivali .. 7 .. om «622 & BA 
Adar Jashan ot .. April 12 


Zarthost-no- Diso a .. May 14 Jewish. 

Gatha Gahambars ve .. Aug. 4 & 5| Pesach (ist day) - .. April 16 

New Year oy es is ‘i 6 | Pesach (2nd day) ze - i 22 

Khordad Sal... ee ee » 12 | Shabouth Sa as .. June 5 

Tishabeab Se e .. Aug. 7 

Mohammedan (Sunni). Rosh Hoshana (2days) .. ‘Sept. 26 &27 

Bakri-id (id-ukazah) ..  .. Feb. 12 |Kippur(2days).. .. .. Oct. 4&5 

Muharram s% - -- March 12 | gukkoth (2 days) ; » 10& 18 

Id-e-Milad ie di .. May 13 

Shah-e-Barat .. .. .. Oct. 10 Jain, 


Ramzan-Id Nov 95 | Mahavir Jayanti Chaitra Sud 18 April 12 
Mahim Fair (Bombay City Chaitra Sud 15 .. se i ‘s 14 
only) .. .. «  « Dec. 7 |Shparavan Vad 13, 14, 30 & 
Bhadarva Sid 1&2.. .. Aug, 23 to 27 


Mohammedan (Shia). Pajushan a . im ss 30 
Bakri-Id .. a ee .. Feb. 12 ‘| Kartik Sud 15 .. Nov. 7 
Muharram ee a .. March 12 Christian. 
Shahadat-e-Imam Hasan .. April 29 New Year “i -. Jan. 1 
Id-e-Milad me ‘5 .. May 18 {Raster .. se ss .. April 16 & 18 
Shahadat-e-Hazarat Ali .. Nov, 14 | Christmas.. ‘4 fei .. Dee. 24 & 25 
Ramzan-Id (Id-ul-Fitr.) eT 25 | New Year's Eve ‘P bac. “Vey $1 


Voles.—(1) If any of the Mohammedan eectional holidays (both Sunni and Shia) notifed above 
does not fall on the day notified, the Mohammedan servants of Government 
(Sunni or Shia as the case may be) May be granted a sectional holiday tn lieu 
of a holiday on the day notified, 


(2) King-Emperor’s Birthday, June 9. 
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Mahomedan 1938. 1995 
October 24 Karttika 
1938 1556 November 8 Karttika 
January 3 Zulkaada 1!November 2? Marga 
Februiry 2 Zul hyyah I Deceniber’ -8 Marga 
1938 1357 December 22 Pausha 
ret : rar alah : Telugu & Kanarese 
Ma 2 Rabia I 1 
May 31 Rapia il 1 (S=Sudee, B= Budee.) 
June 80 Jamadi I 1 1938 1859 
Ju'y 9 Jamadi I] 1 
August 27 Rajab 1 | January 1 Mur£asil 
Septemter 26 Shaban 1 | January 2 Pushyam 
October 29 Ramzan }|January 17 Pushyam 
oe | ue = ! February 1 Magham 
ecember 24 ulkaada 
February 15 Magham 
December 31 Aulkaady 8 March 2 Phaigun 
Bengalee March 17 Thilgun 
1938 1344. 1938 1860 
January 1 Taus 17 | April 1 Chaitram 
January 15 Magh 1 ae a5 coniram 
February 13 Phalgun 1| 4Y alsakh 
March 15 Chaitra 1| May 16 Vaisakh 
May 80 Jyesht 
1938 1345 ae 18 aycent 
une 28 shadh 
A a a Cr 
June 16 Ashar 1 ’ uly , 4 Pda 
J 17 Shraban 1 | 2ugus 1 ravan 
pele 18 Bhadra 1 | August 26 Bhadrapad 
September 19 Ashwin 1 {September 10 Bhadrapad 
October 18 hartick 1|September 24 . Asviyuy 
November 17 Agrahayin orMaiga 1|October 10 Asvi 
Decomber 16 Paus 1|October 24 Karthik 
November 8 Karthik 
Samvat der = rine 
ecem ber r 
(S—Sudee, B—Budee.) December 22 Pushyam 
1938 1994 Tamil-Malayalam. 
Jaauary 2 Pausha 81 
teed Lag < 1 1938 1113 
8 ry 
Yebruary 15 Magha B 4 January 1 Margali Dhanus 
March 3 Phalgun S1jJanuary 14 Thai-Makaram 
March 17 Philgun Bl kebruary 12 Masi Kumbham 
April 1 Chaitra 31 March 14 Panguni Meenum 
April 1> Chaitra B 1| April 13 Chittral Mesham 
May 1 Vaisaka Ss 1|Mav 14 Vaikasi Vnshabham 
May 15 Vaisaka B 1} Tune 16 Ani Mithunam 
May 30 Jyaistha g 1 | July 16 Ad: Karkitakam 
June 18 iy .letha Bl 
June OR Ashada 8 1 1938. 1 1 14 
July 13 Ashada B 1) august 16 Avani Chingam 
July 28 Sravana 8 1] September 16 Poorataai hauui 
ree aa Biba B1/October 17 Aippis: Thulam 
ugus' Ta 81 - 
September 10 Bhadra R Novemler 16 as Vrishchi 
Se ber 24 Asvin 8 1/December 15 Margali Dhanus 
October 10 A8\iIn Bl} December 81 -» Margal-Dhaaw . 


as wat ey 
owt fied ye fee Sek 


Warm chy wal 


mio tayo Wot ware gato 


boned 


fad eh fed fed bel feed pet OD 
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Angio-Indian and European Education 
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